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40 GEORGE THE THIRD, A. D. 1800. 


FOURTH SESSION 
OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH PARLIAMENT 
OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

( Continued from Vol. XXXIV.} 


DEBATE in the Commons on the Bank 
Charter Renewal Bill.| March 21, 1800. 
The order of the day being read, for the 
third reading of the bill “ for establishing 
an Agreement with the Governor and 
Company of the Bank of England, for 
advancing the sum of Three Millions, to- 
wards the Supply for the service of the 
year 1800,” 

Mr. Tierney said, that this was a ques- 
tion which involved the dearest interests 
of the country. He was anxious to know 
with whom the desire for the renewal of 
the charter had originated. He would 
put it to the House, if it would not have 
appeared strange, that any bank director, 
before half the time for which the present 
charter was granted had expired, should 
propose a renewal of this charter, more 
especially when it was remembered, that 
through the gross mismanagement of thesc 
very directors, the affairs of the Bank had 
been thrown into such disorder, that it 
was indebted for its existence, at this 
moment, sdlely to the forbearance of the 
public. On the other hand, would it not 
ape equally surprising, that ministers 

ould pro the renewal of a charter 
to a set of men whom they had found it 
necessary, in consequence of their mis- 
Management, to subject to restraint, and 
whom they had only preserved from 
bankruptcy by parliamentary assistance ? 
Would it not appear surprising, that mi- 

[ VOL. XXXV.] | 


nisters should apply for money to these 
men, and that body, whom only their own 
fostering care had, three years ago, saved 
from ruin? There were yet twelve years 
of the present charter to run, and at this 
distance, it was proposed to renew this 
charter for twenty-one years more, and 
thus to invest the very men, who bad al- 
ready so grossly mismanaged it, with the 
control and superintendance of the whole 
money concerns of the country for no less 
a period than 33 years. In this point of 
view, the measure appeared to him dan- 
gerous and unwise. But the bargain was 
to be considered in itself, as it regarded 
the Bank, and as it regarded the country. 
The terms proposed were, that the Bank 
should lend to government three millions 
for six years. The value of this loan was 
easily computed. Any person could tell 
what the value was of an annuity of 
150,000/. for six years; but this bargain 
was not like the usual oncs formed by 
government: it was connected with some 
refined speculations upon the value and 
the rise of stocks. These three millions, 
by the terms of the agreement, could be 
claimed by the Bank whenever the price 
of the 3 per cents was above SO, and the 
country were to lose the annuity of 150,000/. 
as soon as this claim was made, which 
might be expected very soon: for in case 
of a peace, there could be no doubt that 
stocks would almost immediately rise to 
80, and then the only advantage that 
would remain to the country would be 
that of buying three millions of stock at 
par, that was to say, at 60, and selling it 
at 80. [Mr. Pitt here said, that the 
Bank, indeed, could claim the three mil- 
lions which they advanced to govern- 
ment when the 3 per cents rose above 80 ; 
but they continued to pay intcrest at 5 
per cent on the said three millions during 
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the whole ef the six years; and, in this 
case, he would leave any gentleman to 
judge how far it was probable that they 
would claim this money till the expiration 
of six years.] Mr. Tierney said, that al- 
lowing this circumstance its full weight, 
the real value of the loan granted to go- 
vernment could not be estimated at more 
than 750,000/. He had no means of as- 
certaining what was the ability of the 
Bank to pay this sum; but, if all circum- 
stances were taken into account, he did 
not think it would be found that, in point 
of fact, they paid any thing. Allowing, 
however, that they paid 750,000. it re- 
mained to be inquired, whether this was 
an adequate value for what was granted 
to them? In the first place, there was a 
dividend of 3 per cent on the eleven mil- 
lions which they were in advance to go- 
vernment; but from the exclusive privi- 
lege which the Bank enjoyed on the whole 
of these eleven millions, which might be 
considered as a capital, the directors di- 
vided at least 7 per cent. This 4 per 
cent, which made the difference between 
the 3 and the 7, was what the country 
had to sell, and it amounted in value to 
464,000/. Lord North, during his admi- 
nistration, estimated the advantage which 
the Bank drew from this source at 350,0000. 
and: it was easy, from various circum- 
stances, to account for the rise to 464,000/. 
But let the Bank profits be fairly esti- 
mated. The charges of management of 
the public debt, estimated at 4/. 10s. per 
million, will amount to 212,000/. per an- 
num. Assuming the annual advances to 
government to be ten millions, the profit 
arising from this source would amount 
to 500,000/. the profits on discount to 
250,000/., making a total of 962,000/. 
From this must be deducted the expenscs 
of the management of the Bank; for 
which he thought 100,000/. was an ample 
allowance. This, however, was an esti- 
mate founded upon calculations in time of 
war; in time of peace, there would be 
some deductions; but the profits upon a 
fair average, allowing six years of war in 
the 21 years for which the charter was 
proposed to be renewed, might be justly 
estimated, deducting the 100,000/. for 
expenses of management, at 671,000. 
Was, then, the 750,000/., which was the 
value of the loan granted by the Bank, an 
adequate compensation for the profits 
which the Bank would derive? Certainly 
aot. There surely must be something in 


the character of a bank director highly 
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desirable, when the most busily employed 
mercantile men in the city were so eager 
to attain it. There was no office under 
government, no honour, more anxiously 
desired, or more keenly canvassed for. 
The salary was 150/. per annum. It 
could not be supposed that men, who were 
accustomed to deal in millions, could be 
tempted by the paltry sum of 150%. But 
there must be some ground to account for 
the circumstances just mentioned. What 
these were could only be guessed at. 
This, however, was clear, that they 
had the power of controlling the whole 
city of London in money concerns; for 
if they refused to discount for one 
merchant, and discounted for another, 
who would say that these men stood on 
an equal footing, and that he against whom 
they were prejudiced would not fall under 
the effects of their declining to negociate 
with him? If these things were taken into 
consideration, the inference must be 
drawn, that there was something in the 
Bank which would not bear a name, but 
which yet required to be attended to by 
this House, when any proposal was made 
relative to the renewal of the Bank char- 
ter on its present footing. So long as 
the country owed the Bank eleven mil- 
lions, it had been said that the Bank had a 
security from the country for its conti- 
nuance as an exclusive corporation. At 
one time, indced, it would have been a 
great burthen on the country to have re- 
deemed this debt; but at present it could 
be no argument for granting the Bank a 
renewal of its charter. We must have 
peace long before its present charter was 
expired ; and in the case of peace, from 
the effects of the sinking fund, and of the 
union with it of the tax upon income, 
there could be no doubt that this debt might 
be paid off with the greatest facility before 
the expiration of the present charter. 
After this debt had been redeemed, when 
an annuity of 671,000/. was to be disposed 
of, as might be the case were the cherter 
not to be renewed till near the expiration 
of the present term, much more advanta- 
geous terms for the country might be pro- 
cured than those now proposed. he 
effects of competition might be tried ; or 
if it was said, what! would you establish 
two banks? at least other directors might 
be employed: for surely the Bank eould 
not pow be under worse direction 
than that which had almost reduced it to 
bankruptcy.—From these statements it 
would appear clear, that 750,000/. was by 
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ne means an adequate compensation for 
the advantages conferred. It might be 
said, that the time at which this mone 
was given increased its value; and that it 
was more now than double the sum would 
be at another period: afd it would no 
doubt be stated, that government, by 
borrowing three millions at 60, and sellin 
- at 80, would be a gainer of 900,000! 
which, added to the 750,000/. made a 
gross sum of 1,650,000/. Allowing the 
truth of all this, still the compensation 
was not adequate to the sacritice which 
the country made, nor even te the profits 
which it gave. But, laying aside the pe- 
cuniary bargain altogether, the renewal of 
the charter should not at present take 
lace. It was conferring, for a great 
ngth of time, immense privileges and 
pada on a corporate body; and it had 
een proved, that the granting of great 
privileges to one body was often attended 
with much inconvenience to the country. 
The evidence delivered before the Commit- 
tee of Secrecy of the House of Commons, 
proved thjs point incontestibly. From that 
evidence it appeared, that at that time the 
Bank, in consequence of making too great 
advances to government had become bank- 
rupt. The examination of Mr. Henry 
‘Thornton proved, that, in consequence of 
this, there had been an association of 
bankers to establish a new circulating 
medium, and that in the use of this, they 
were to become responsible for each other. 
This plan, wise and beneficial. as it might 
have proved, could not be carried inte 
effect, because it interfered with the pri- 
vileges of the Bank. At the same period 
the establishment of another bank was 
proposed by an hon. baronet; and he 
supported his proposition by the argu- 


ment that the Bank had forfeited its char-. 


ter. The proposition, it was argucd, could 
not then be discussed, because the exclu- 
sive charter of the Bank was still in force, 
and had not been forfeited: but it was 
allowed, that the proposition deserved 
mature deliberation, and that it would 
come under review with greater propriety 
when the renewal of the Bank charter 
came to be discussed. Why, then, by 
such a precipitate. measure as the present 
were we to be precluded from considering 
whether the establishment of another bank 
would be expedient, or whether, though 
this might not be thought proper, it might 
not be expedient to abridge in some mea- 
sure the privileges which the Bank en- 
joyed. Such a proposal as that mentioned 
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in the eyidence of Mr. H. Thornton, 
though it could not be carried into effect 
in London, might be adopted with advan- 
tage in the country. In Yorkshire, Lan- 
cashire, and other places, a new world of 
commerce had arisen, where such a plan 
might be attended with immense advan. 
tages. The wish which was strongest in 
my mind, was, that government and the 
Bank might be less connected, that they 
might be more independent of each other, 
and that they should act with that inde- 
pendence. + he independence of the Bank 
on government, would be one of the best 
checks upon its power ; and were govern- 
ment independent of the Bank, it would 
not be, as it was now, the slave of the 
monied interests of this kingdom. It might 
be recollected, at the end of lord North’s 
administration, when lord John Cavendish 
became chancellor of the exchequer, what 
difficulty he felt in negociating a loan, in 
consequence of the opposition of the Bank 
direction to government. This opposition 
had such an effect, that the subscribers to 
the loan were losers to the amount of be- 
tween 10 and 12 per cent. This was, 


surely, too much power to be vested in 


any corporate body, when it could thus 
frustrate the plans of government. The 
answer to all his arguments and statements 
would be, that the right hon. gentleman was 


in want of three millions, and was afraid of 


coming on the country, at this moment, 
for such asum, and of adding it to the 
funded debt. As to the ability of the 
Bank to advance this money, some reflec- 
tions would naturally arise. From the 
beginning of the war, the Bank had been 
making growing advances to government ; 
at last, in July 1796, they found it neces- 
sary to complain seriously that they could 
not carry on business with safety to them- 
selves, except there was prompt payment 
made of some of these sums. At that 
time, they had advanced 9,829,000/. On 
the 21st of January last, the advances of 
the Bank to government amounted to 
eight millions: and now they had ad- 
vanced other three millions for six years, 
which made the total of their present ad- 
vances eleven millions; a sum much ex- 
ceeding that of which they had complained 
as disabling them from carrying on busi- 
ness with safety. It was impossible that 
the Bank could make such a proposal as 
the present, unless they knew that they 
were deriving a profit iain their scheme, 
and that they would never be called on to 
pay their notes :” cash. Nor could it be 
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said that other circumstances were now 
more favourable than they were in 1796. 
Subsidies were still draining the country 
of its cash, and expeditions, more exten- 
sive than any projected at that period, 
‘were now carrying on, which threatened 
the same effect. He had heard much talk of 
French finance ; but he now saw no differ- 
ence between the French system and that 
adopted in this country. The right hon. 
gentleman was, in fact, dealing in assig- 
nats. He might smile at the expression ; 
but he had never used the expression 
‘‘ flimsy paper” at any period, nor de- 
claimed against the use of paper currency. 
Yet now, when such measures of finance 
were adopted, he really thought that the 
country was dealing in assignats, in flimsy 
paper, and that a mean plan of state jug- 
gling was carried on between government 
and the Bank; ministers courting the 
Bank, and the Bank courting ministers. 
He called on the House to pause before 
they agreed to a measure which was such 
an infringement on the dearest rights of 
the country, , 

Mr. Pitt said, that the hon. gentleman 
had concluded his speech with the sin- 
gular request, that a measure, confessedly 
of great importance, and now in its last 
stage, should now be stopped on the 
sudden, although there was no circum- 
stance of surprise to be stated. The true 
way of considering the present measure 
was this: to consider the value of what 
we, that was, the public, were to give, 
and that which we were to receive? 
Nothing could be more fallacious than 
the mode taken by the hon. gentleman, 
to consider the profits of the Bank; for 
he included, in his estimate of such profits, 
all that they made by discounts, which 
they made, not as a chartered body, but 
merely as a mercantile company by the 
‘Operation of their capital, and which 
they would possess whether they had a 
charter or not. To charge the Bank, 
therefore, any thing for the renewal of 
its charter, on account of the profits 
made by discount, was the same thing as 

oing into the banking house of any in- 

ividual banker, and to say, ** You have 
been allowed to discount; you have pro- 
fited by that practice to a given sum; and 
if you choose to continue that profitable 
practice, you must give us a sum of 
- money, or else your right to do so shall 
not be renewed.” But the hon. gentle- 
_ man said, we might offer a charter to any 
ether body of men, and give to that body 
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all the privileges now given to the Bank. 
We could do no such thing; for the Bank 
was a chartered body corporate, actuall 

empowered to take the care of the fun 

which arose to individuals out of the na- 
tional debt, and should subsist until that 
debt was paid. Now, upon the amount 
of the national debt, the hon. gentleman 
had mademany observations ; but he really 
believed he had stated that part of the 
subject differently from the fact. The 
real question was, what the public ought 
to have for the renewal of the charter of 
the Bank? And, in considering this, we 
ought to consider also, if the Bank really 
offered too little, what would be the 
hazards of any new plan upon a subject 
of such national importance, especially 
with the experience we had of its effects 
in other quarters; this should make us 
cautious, at least, how we entered upon 
any new plan upon the subject of a national 
bank. tie maintained, that it was ad- 
viseable to enter into this agreement with 
the Bank, rather than divide it with others. 
He maintained also, that it was adviseable 
to do it at a period of war, rather than 
to wait for atime of peace: and he would 
assign his reasons for thinking so. He 
had stated, when he opened this subject 
to the House, that from certain circum- 
stances the Bank had been under the ne- 
cessity, in the course of the present war, 
of stopping payment in cash; but such 
an event was so far from affording any 
argument against the present measure, 
that it furnished a very strong one in its 
favour. When that measure took place, 
almost every man dreaded it, and it was 
a subject which distressed speculative po- 
liticians to look at. We had, however, 
seen the effect, and we had seen that it 
had only proclaimed to the world the 
confidence of the public, and the solid 
foundation of the Bank. Nothing was to 
be inferred from it, but that the credit of 
the Bank was increasing, as well as the 
credit of the nation; and it appeared, that 
the prosperity of the country had ad- 
vanced in a period of war more rapidly 
than at any former period of the same 
length of peace; that in this new world 
of commerce, in this war, four millions 
more of exports had taken place in one 
year than in any former year of peace. 
This was the result of that which no man 
hardly could look upon without fear and 
trembling, but which, he could now say, 
had proved to the world at large the soli- 
dity of the Bank, and had removed all 
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possible doubt upon that subject. If, 
therefore, these things were true, as most 
unquestionably they were, had he not 
better reason than ever for saying that 
the Bank was not only as firm, but firmer 
than almost any person apprehended ? 
Having no doubt upon that subject, he 
would ask, whether he was not also jus- 
tified in making this agreement with the 
Bank? The first question was, Whether it 
would produce gain or loss to the public ? 
Qdly, Whether the thing were creditable 
or not? Now, upon the latter question, 
it was certainly not creditable in general, 
to sell a reversion upon usurious profits 
to the purchaser; but if the terms were 
fair, and the sum was given. before it na- 
turally became due, it was not discredit- 
able to the seller to make such a bargain. 
Then, as to the terms, if any one would 
look at the subject properly, ie would see 
that our policy was, to prevent the rapid 
accumulation of debt, or to check the 
progress of the interest of it. This was 
done by the present measure; for here 
were to be three millions brought into the 
public service without interest for a time. 
The question, then, was, Whether this 
aum should be taken now, or be left to a 
alsin anid Now, a we looked to fa 
period of peace, certainly it was extremely 
difficalt to say when “e should arrive at 
that period; yet he might say that we 
could hardly expect to be concerned in 
any very extensive war six years hence; 
and then the 3 per cents being at par, the 
difference between making “this gain 
mow, and making it then, would be 
1,700,000/. This sum the public would 
lose by following the advice of the hon. 
gentleman. The profit to the Bank was 
about 400,000/. and not 671,000. as 
stated by the hon. gentleman. This 
400,0008. for 21 years was what the public 
gtanted to the Bank. Besides, if this 
was not granted to the Bank, it must have 
been granted to some other company, on 
the principle of the hon. gentleman him- 
self. These points considered, he would 
ask, was this an improvident bargain on 
the part of the public? There was another 
point not taken notice of by the hon. 
gentleman; which was, that if we let the 
Bank charter expire, we must repay the 
Bank its eleven millions capital at par, 
for which at present we paid only 3 per 
ceot. Thehon. gentleman was sanguine 
as to the circumstances of the country, in 
which he had no disposition to quarrel 
with him; but if we looked at the period 
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of twelve Years, we should not take either 
the probable price of the funds in time of 

eace, nor of war, but a medium price. 
ow, that medium price between war and 
peace he would take at 75; and, remem- 
bering that we were bound to pay the 
Bank the eleven millions at par at the ex- 
piration of their charter, we should find 
the calculations of the hon. gentleman 
erroneous. The hon. gentleman said, that 
this cost the Bank nothing: very true, 
but if we did not give this to the Bank, 
we should give it to some other body of 
men: in short, his opinion was, that this 
was a reasonable bargain between the 
public and the Bank. But the hon. gen- 
tleman said, this could never have taken 
lace if the Bank had not been restricted 
om making payments in cash, and that 
this was owing to the great advances of 
the Bank to government. The present 
advance of the Bank to government was 
about eight millions; and when this came 
to be added, it would certainly amount 
to eleven millions; and the hon. gentle- 
man considered this as an unprecedented 
thing. Now it did so happen, that the 
Bank was in advance to government 
eleven or twelve millions at a period so 
long ago as the time of sir Robert Wal- 
pole; therefore, there was nothing very 
extraordinary in this advance. As to 
what had been said on the subject of the 
undue influence arising from the con- 
nection between government and the 
Bank, he could not help regarding it as 
idle declamation. We were told, we 
should wait for a period until there should 
be no connection between government 
and the Bank? What harm was there in 
this connection? What was the inj 
likely to be done to the public credit, by 
the Bank advancing to government sums 
for the security of which the Bank had 
the protection of parliament? Where 
was the mischief that the Bank, deriving 
its profits through a thousand channels 
connected with the growing commerce 
of this country, should supply the great 
machine of state which put the public 
force in motion, to protect the in- 
habitants of a great and flourishing na- 
tion in the enjoyment of all the blessings 
they feel? Where was the harm that the 
Bank should employ part of its great 
capital to facilitate the circulation of ex- 
chequer bills, and to make loans on easy 
terms? Where was the harm that they 
should employ part of their wealth to aid 
the transaction of all public business? 
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Where wae the harm that the Bank should. 
contribute to the more economical, as: 
well as the more easy management of 
public affairs, and to the real stability of 
government? In short, he saw nothing 
extraordinary in this connection between 
government and the Bank. 

Mr. S. Thornton confessed, that the 
first overtures for the renewal of the 
Bank charter came from the governor 
and directors of the Bank, because they 
felt that such a renewal at such a period 
would prove of utility both to the Bank 
and to the country at large. A question 
had been set afloat about the establish- 
ment of another bank; meetings had 
been held for that purpose; pamphlets had 
been published in recommendation of 
such a measure, and motions had even 
been made in that House, respecting its 
necessity. It was therefore high time to 

ropose the present measure, and to 
bring it to as early a decision as possible. 
He disclaimed, in his own name, and in 
that of the directors, being influenced by 
any political hostilities or predilections, 
and lie was bold to assert, that there never 
was a greater proportion of specie in the 
Bank to their paper currency, than was 
to be found in it at the present moment. 
He thought it right that the Bank should 
make advances to government as far as 
their abilities would admit and prudence 
would justify, but he confessed that they 
would act a dishonourable part if they 
advanced a single pound note without 
being in possession of wherewith to make 
it good. : 

Mr. Manning expressed his indignation 
that any expression like that of “ flimsy 
paper, should be applied to the current 
notes of the Bank of England. The ad- 
vances of the Bank to government were 
as great at other times as at the present. 
As to the advantages supposed to be de- 
tived from the situation of bank director, 
they were more than counterbalanced by 
risks to which the Bank was exposed by 
forgeries, which of Jate years had amounted 
to considerable sums. The situation of 
bank director was therefore erroneously 
stated to be a lucrative one ; whoever un- 
dertook it with that view was unfit for 
such a trust. Those who now charged 
themselves with that important duty could 
be influenced by no other motive than 
their desire to labour for, and promote 
the public utility. 

Mr. Simeon justified the stoppage of 
the Bank upon reasons of sound policy, 
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and contended that it should not be con- 
founded with the stoppage of any private 
bank; it was not looked upon in that 
view by the public, but on the contrary, 
fur on the very day the specie payments 
of the Bank had stopped, stocks rose 14 
per cent. 
The bill was then read a third time. 


East India Budget.] March 25. The 
House having resolved itself into a com- 
mittee of the whole House, on the papers 
relating to the affairs of the India Com- 
pany; 

Mr. Secretary Dundas said, that he 
would, as briefly as possible, submit to the 
consideration of the committee the state- 
ments which related to the affairs of the 
East India Company. The accounts went 
@ year further back than he could have 
wished to have laid before the House, 
owing tothe circumstance of the accounts 
from India last year not having arrived till 
some time subsequent to the end of the 
session of parliament. He should there- 
fore have wished for some further delay ia 
this business, as he was of opinion that 
accounts would soon arrive which would 
considerably elucidate many of the artr- 
cles contained io the present statements ; 
the reason, however, which had deter- 
mined him to prefer the discharge of his 
duty at the present moment to that of 
following his inclination, was, that the ac- 
counts of the India Company were so very 
accurate and clear, that it would not be 
necessary for him to take up much of the 
time of the House. The purpose of his 
present course would be, to give merely 
the figures, with such casual explanations 
as might strike him as necessary in going 
over the several articles. Mr. Dundas then 
went through the following Abstract of 
Statements relative to the Affairs of the 
East-India Company, 1799. 


BENGAL. 


Revenves, No. 1.—Average 1795-6 
to 1797-8 wcccccecdonccccsceee dy 20,947 
Less than last year 51,730 


No.3. Estimated for 1797-8 +--+ 5,743,847 
Actual amount e+ceesseercece o° 5,782,741 


More than estimate 38,894 
———es, 

Cnarcrs, No. 3.—Estimated for 
1797 -Beccccceseccsece eecees eoce 3,893,991 
Actual amount -- 4,051,660 
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More than estimate 137,669 


Deduct excess of revenue frum ex- 
cess of charge, the nett revenue 


is less than estimated-----ee++e 98,775 


And the nett revenue of 1797-8 is 1,751,081 


Esrrmatzs3, 1798-9. 


REVENUES, No. Licceccccs eeeeee 
CuarcEs, NO. 2, sccccceeceeees 3,952,847 


on eso 


Nett revenue ---- 2,306,753 
Revenues estimated more than ac- 
tal, 1797-Beccencccgeccesveoce 476,859 
Charges ditto less than ditto----+- 78,813 
Nett revenue estimated for 1798-9 
more than preceding year--+ees 555,672 


MADRAS. 


Revenues, No. 4.—Average 1795 6 
to 1797-8, exclusive of Ceylon-+ 1,824,753 


Less than last year 21,824 

Revenvuss, No. 6-—Estimated for 
1797-8- eceopoeoeeseegeeopoecenrz one 2,334,675 
Actual amount -- 1,938,950 


Less thanestimete 395,725 


Cuarces, No 6.—Estimated for 
1797-B vscccesecsc. ceveceeee 9489 898 
Actual amount -- 2,515,774 


More than estimate 32,936 
Add excess of charge to deficiency 
of revenue, the annual nett charge 


is more than the estimate-----. 428,661 


And the nett charge for 1797-8is- 


Estimates, 1798-9. 


REVENUES, No, A, cecccccrcccee 
Cuarces, No. 5. 
Nett charge --+sese. 


eceerageeoeoeoegee 


Revenues estimated more than ac- 
tual, 1797-B- escccscecsccseceesen 


Charges ditte ve ditte voeprecece 


Net charge estimated for 1798-9, 
more than preceding year: me eee 


BOMBAY. 


Revenues, No. 7.-Average 1795- 
6, to 1797.8 CoC CeCe rsceceoce 


Q75,702 


| 


810,574 
Morethanlast year 8,569 
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Revexves, No. 9.—Estimateé for 
1797 -Becccccccccvccccescsccce 319,100 


Actual amount -- 388,189 


More than estimate 19,089 

Cnarces, No. 9.—Estimated for 
1797 -B- wc ccccrccveccvesvccce 844,050 
Actual amount 939,921 


Morethanestimate 95,871 


Deduct the excess of revenue from 
the excess of charge, the nett 


charge is more thanestimated-- 76,789 
And nett charge of 1797-8 is... 601,732 
EstIMaTEs 1798-9. 
REVENUES, NO, 7 secereceeseses 346,110 
Cuarces, No. 8 «eseecececeses 996,699 


Nett charge ---- 650,589 


Revenues estimated more than ac- 
tual, [TOT Beccesccccesscccves 


Charges -- ditto ++ ditto «« 
Nett charge estimated for 1793-9, 


more than preceding year++++e.e 48,857 


BENCOOLEN anp otier SETTLEMENTS. 


No. 10.—Revenues of Fort Marl- 
borough on average, 1795-6, to 


170728 ode Seccsusswawdsesers 5,177 
Charges ++ ditto -- ditto 104,707 
Nett charge-+--.sscccceccccccens 99,530 
Supplies from Bengal to Marlbo- 

rough, Pinang, &c, estimated for | 

UT9TA-Bevecereccccocecsecceee 85,840 
No. 18 and 19.—The actual amount 

WAS eccevecrccecscosscccsecece 163,299 

eee 
Being more than estimated 77,459 

No. 11.—Supplies estimated for 
1 B-Qeccccccvccccccercsecses 117,160 


GENERAL VIEW. 
RESULT OF THE YEAR 1797-8, COLLECTIVELY. 


Reven Ba So 00005782741 
Madras - -- - 1,938,950 
Bombay---- 338,189 

—-—— 8,059,880 

Caarces — Bengal ---.4,031,660 : 
Madras - ++ -2,515,774 
Bombay:---- 939,921 


7,487,355 

Nett revenue of the three Presiden- 
cles Coeeeeresesesresesonoeress 572,525 
Deduct supplies to Bencoolen, &e. 163,299 


Remainder 409,226 
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INTEREST PAID ON THE Dents. 
Bengal ---+ 408,810 
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Madras --+++ 147,458 
Bombay++++ 47,858 
603,926 
Nett deficiency of the territorial re- 
VCTIUCS se ce eecsvece eeece of eee 194,700 
Deducted from amount on sales of 
imports per No. 15 seeeeeee - 582,835 
The remainder 388,133 


is the amount applicable to purchase of in- 
vestinents, payment of commercial charges. 
&ce. 

GENERAL VIEW. 
RESULT OF ESTIMATES 1798-9, COLLECTIVELY, 


EVIE UES oe -* 6,259,600 
Madras -- 


2,004,998 
Bombay-+ 346,110 


8,610,708 
3,952,847 
9,857,519 

996,699 


Cuarces — Bengal -- 
Madras -- 
Bombay-- 
7,807,065 


Nett estimated revenue of the three 


Presidencies Coeceeecososevnesee 803,638 
Deduct, supplies to Bencoolen, &c. 117,160 
Remainder 686,478 

Deduct further, No. 16.—Interest 
on the debts Orc eeoseveeevneses 758,135 
Deficiency of territorial revenues-» 71,657 

Deducted from No. 15.—Estimated 

amount sales of imports and cer- 
tificates Cooeeerecrvnevreseegree 630,675 
The remainder 559,118 


is the amount estimated to be applicable in 
1798-9, to the purchase of investments, pay- 
ments of commercial charges, &c, 


GENERAL COMPARISON or DEBTS anp 
ASSETS. 


Increase of debts in India.+-+++s. 1,738,106 
Decrease of debts at home ---+-+ 180,932 


Increase of debts 1,557,174 

Decrease of assets in 
India -ccccserccccece 
Increase of assets at 
home) o-cecccceces 3,908,258 


608,242 


3,300,016 
Deduct,—Balance at 


China worse+sseesss 354,662 


Nett increase of assets.-+e++ 2,945,354 
The increase of asscts, or the im- 
provement of the Company’s 
affairs in general, is in this vicw 
proved to amount in the present 
YET (Os cevescccsscvassecvece 1,338,180 
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Deduct—Charges included in the 

home assets arrived in India, so 

as to form a part of the stock 

there eoererercoreesFeervegeacee 279,653 


Nett improvement 1,108,527 


The results arising from the investiga- 
tion of the accounts, naturally suggest 
the propriety of further remarks. Irom 
the origin of the establishment of the 
present system of control over the affairs 
of the East-India company, but particu- 
larly since the arrangement in 1793 (the 
commencement of the present charter), 
my earnest endeavours have been exerted, 
that the end designed should be fully ac- 
complished. Every variation from the 
estimate then formed, which was consi- 
dered the basis of the financial calculations, 
has been distinctly attended to; the sub- 
sequent estimates, framcd agreeably to 
the circumstances of the times, have 
minutely examined, and their out-turn, 
either as it respected revenue or charge, 
closely seta nig and stated to the 
committee. Upon the present occasion, 
it has been deemed requisite to go into 
more extensive explanations in the detail 
of the examination, because it is the first 
in which a deficit has appeared in the 
resources of India to answer the demands, 
and because the result in the home con- 
cern has been so much more favourable 
than any expectation which could have 
been entertained. These explanations 
might, perhaps, be sufficient to account 
for the differences between the estimates 
and the actual accounts of the year in 
question; but it appears needful that the 
attention of the committee should be 
directed to a more general view of the 
subject, lest any alarm should arise in 
consequence of the deficiency abroad, and 
lest the confidence in the stability of the 
resources there Liens may be justly en- 
tertained ) should be shaken. 

The estimate of 1793, now adverted to, 
was framed on the most accurate calcu- 
lations prescribed by the experience of 
past years. That the prospects might 
not be over-rated, the resources, though 
evidently in a state of improvement, were 
taken on a moderatescale. This is proved 
by the issue. Their produce has more 
than justified the expectations; and 
although fluctuations on so immense a 
revenue must naturally be expected, the 
estimate has been exceeded in no less a 
sum than a million sterling on the average : 
and it ig satisfactory to observe, that not- 
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withstanding some disappointments have 
occasionally happened in the realization 
of the company’s own immediate resources, 
nothing has occurred to raise any doubt 
of their general stability and permanence. 
The subsidies from the princes in alliance 
with the company, for the military assist- 
ance rendered them, have received a con- 
siderable addition ; and it is expected that 
the receipts on that account will, in the 
year 1798-9, exceed the sum first stated 
in no less an amount than 560,000/. 
From what has been now observed, it 
must be concluded, that the immense 
difference has entirely arisen from the 
tocrease of the charges. It nevertheless 
appears, that the estimate, in this respect 
was framed with an equal degree of cau- 
tion. The increase has been occasioned 
by circumstances which could not pos- 
sibly be foreseen : it has been progressive ; 
and the various additions have been annu- 
ally explained to the committce as the 
arose. On the review it will be found, 
that a part may be looked upon to be 
permanent; as that occasioned by the 
regulations for the administration of jus- 
tice, that incurred by the military regu- 
lations in 1796, with the increased pay to 
the Europeans,. in conformity with the 
same measure in England; also the addi- 
tion to the army, in consequence of the 
subsidiary treaties; but a very material part 
of the increased expense may be stated to 
be temporary and contingent, and to have 
arisen from the necessity of various expe- 
ditions, and of warlike preparations, of 
which it will not be practicable to ascer- 
tain the whole charge incurred till accounts 
of a later date shall be received. It is 
then intended more fully to illustrate the 
policy of the measures adopted from time 
to time; likewise the important and bene- 
ficial consequences which may be ulti- 
mately expected from the successful issue 
of the late military operations.—A part 
of the additional disbursement may be 
attributed to the commerce; the debts 
having been increased from the measure 
of carrying the investments to the utmost 
extent possible, from which the annual 
interest was much greater. The remarks 
now offered arise from the general view of 
the whole concern, and lead to the most 
satisfactory inferences. The expenses 
have certainly been immense ; but, under 
every circumetance of the war, the reve- 
nues have increased, and the trade has 
been advanced, to an amount before un- 
known. Great advantages have been 
(VOL. XXXV.] 
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‘ready and profitable market. 
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already derived; more may be expected. 
The major part of the expense incurred 
can only be esteemed a temporary sacri- 
fice to obtain a substantial and permanent 
benefit. My opinions to this effect have 
formerly been given; and I am much gra- 
tified, that in whatever way the subject 
is considered, they appear to be fully 
warranted in the result. 

The view of the political situation of 
the company, presents a source of the 
highest satisfaction. The necessity of 
the most vigorous and decisive measures 
is completely self-evident; and if the pre- 
servation of the British possessions, entire 
and undiminished, had been alone accom- 
plished, a truly valuable end would have 
been answered; but when the most san- 
guine expectations have been exceeded, 
and the power and influence of this coun- 
try in the East have been carried to an 
extent, and established on a footing, flat- 
tering to its pride, and conducive to its 
general interests, every regret at the im- 
mense expenses incurred will vanish, and 
the attention will only be directed to the 
ample remuneration which will hereafter 
be found. The pursuit and attainment 
of these great objects naturally affected 
the whole financial system abroad, in a 
degree apparently injurious to the com- 
mercial interests. A very considerable 
part of the sum usually appropriated to 
the purposes of commerce became ab- 
sorbed; so that the continuance of the 
investments at their accustomed amount, 
and much more the extension, might cer- 
tainly be considered a question rather 
problematical, from the dithculty of pro- 
viding funds increasing with the addi- 
tional amount required; and specially as 
those funds could only be raised on loans, 
at expensive rates of interest, or on bills 
at an unfavourable exchange. ‘The effect. 
of the former has been shown in the in- 
creased debt abroad, and the inconve-. 
nience is felt in the great demand for in- 
terest: but at the periods in question, no 
inconvenience of this description could be 
put in competition with the far greater 
evils which must have arisen from the 
interruption of the manufactures on the 
one hand, or with the advantages which, 
on every commercial principle might be 
reckoned upon, on the other. In both 
respects, the end has been fully answered ; 
the industry of the natives has had full 
scope, and the produce of it has met a 
The trea- 
sury at home has been replenished, and 
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the company have been enabled to afford 
to India extensive supplies at most sea- 
sonable periods. The payments from the 
home treasury on account of India and 
China, in the three years 1797-8 to 1799- 
1800 (a year later than the accounts now 
before the committee), have amounted 
to no less a sum than 10,660,000/7. OF 
this, 4,100,000/. were for the exports of 
this country, 2,240,000/. for bullion, 
2,700,000/. in payment of bills of ex- 
change, and 1,600,000/. in liquidation of 
the Indian debt; so that the average 
supply in those years was more than 
$,500,000/.— The propriety of keeping up 
the investments in India to the utmost 
amount possible, is still farther evinced, 
by a reference to the situation of the 
company, in consequence of the expul- 
sion of European rivals. The opportunity 
was too favourable to be neglected; it 
became, in fact, a duty to embrace it. 
On that principle, the legislature per- 
mitted (if necessary) an addition of two 
millions to the capital stock. 
pressed value of the public securities, for 


a considerable time after the passing of , 
that act, rendered it unadviseable to have scarcity of 


recourse to this measure; which, in one. 


respect, may be deemed fortunate, as an 
opportunity has been afforded of discover- 


The de-: 
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sures as experience may suggest, steadily 
adhering at the same time to the principle 
in view when the act was passed, the object 
will be attained, so far as, under existing 
circumstances, there is just ground to 
hope.—Greater credit may be assumed 
from the amount of the sales in general, 
from the discovery that the purchases 
were not made on mere speculation, but 
on a real demand. In the articles for 
foreign consumption, particularly, proofs 
to that effect exist; and the goods were 
shipped with a rapidity before unknown. 
An evidence, still stronger, is found on 
the sales of the next year, which, as far as 
the accounts are made up, appear to have 
been equal to the large amount estimated. 

The improving state of the commerce 
is likewise manifested in the enlarged de- 
mands for the manufactures of this coun- 
try. From the ready sale, the governments- 
abroad were induced to add considerably 
to their indents: and the court of direc- 
tors, willing to contribute so essentially 
to the gencral advantage, greatly enlarged 
the consignments. Some later advices 
mention a partial stagnation, from the 
ie,.and the disturbed state 
of India.. upply of bullion from 
home will have afforded great relief in the 


first instance, and the successful opera- 


ing the power and extent of the com- | tions of the British arms will have mate- 


any’s credit and resources; and the full 
benefit of the exertions abroad has been 
derived by the aid only of occasional issues 
of bonds and of loans from the Bank, 
each of which has been reduced to the 
former level. In the last year, a consi- 
derable amelioration appeared in the 


' tially contributed to correct the other ; so. 


that there is every prospect of an increased. 
consumption in future. A demand may 
likewise arise in the recently acquired 
territories, and in other parts where it has. 
been endeavoured to establish a commer- 
eial intercourse. The substantial advan- 


home concern; but in no proportion equal | tages accruing, both abroad and at home, 


to that in the accounts of the present 
year. Against this the deterioration of 
the foreign may be stated; but the most 
effectual remedy'in that respect has been 
applied; and the improvement on the 
eoncern in general, compared with the 
ib preceding, exceeds one million ster- 
ing.——The produce of the sales in the year 
3798-9 was unprecedented. The encou- 
ragements under the act of 1793 to private 
traders, that the commerce of the East 
might be brought to Great Britain, have 
already had happy effects. The sales of 


private trade goods are every year increas- 


ang; those of the last year exceeded any. 
former; those of the year now under con- 
sideration were still 400,000/. more; and 
little doubt need be entertained, but by a 
regulated extension of the privilege, and by 
the adoption of such additional wise mea- 


from an increased demand of the manu- 
factures, in either instance, will not be 
disputed : in it centers the surest source 
of prosperity. Those advantages cannot 
be more strongly exemplified than in the 
period now under consideration. The 
employ of the thousands of industrious. 
artizans in the Indian provinces, afforded 
the means of purchasing the goods of thia 
country, and contributed largely to pro- 
duce otherbeneficial effects, already stated. 
The trade with China may not perhaps be 
thought to be productive of this recipro- 
cal advantage in so great a degree; the 
benefit is still, however, immense, both to 
the company and to the nation : to the com- 
pany, from contributing most essentially 
to the sales at home, in an article yielding 
considerable profit. The benefit to the 
nation, exclusive of the employment of 
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shipping, is two-fold ; in point of revenue, 
as will be again noticed, but specially, in 
the constant, regular, and increasing an- 
pual demand for the woollens and metals. 
The demand, indeed, for woollens, may 
be stated as beneficial to the nation alone: 
as in a commercial point of view, the 
company, considered only as merchants, 
might not think it prudent to attend to it, 
on account of the loss to which it fre- 
quently exposes them; but notwithstand- 
ing a loss in the last year, the export in 
the following has been increased, because 
the company, from a sense of duty to the 
public, very properly reflected, that they 
should not be justified in placing their 
own immediate interest in competition 
with the advantages generally diffused by 
the consumption of manufactures, to the 
amount of several hundred thousand pounds 
sterling. It is much to be regretted, that, 
from the situation of the affairs in India, 
the balances due the Chinese merchants 
were so greatly increased ; as it is always 
desirable fer the credit of the company 
and of the nation to keep them as low as 
possible. Late advices state, that by the 
timely assistance ef bullion and goods from, 
and bills upon Europe and the presidencies 
in India, the balance has since been re- 
tedaced from 1,073,0008. to 220, 0008. 

I have already remarked, that the pro- 
doce of the sales in the year 1798-9 was 
unprecedented. Their immense amount, 
notwithstanding the continued demands 
upon the capital of the country for the 
purposes of war, furnishes a convincing 
proof of the general commercial prospe- 
rity. The internal prosperity is likewise 
particularly displayed, in the greatly in- 
creased amount of one article, forming a 
very material part of those sales. The 
article alluded to is that of tea; which, 
though it may perhaps be termed an arti- 
ficial necessary of life, is become a neces- 
sary few would be disposed to relinquish. 
The consumption ef it has gradually in- 
creased since the year 1784, the time of 
passing the Commutation act. At that 
time it was supposed by some gentlemen, 
that the quantity consumed would not 
exceed twelve millions of pounds; and I 
well remember differing.in opinion on that 
subject, with a most valuable character 
now no more, the late Mr. Nathaniel 
Smith, for whose memory I shall ever re- 
tain the highest respect. The result has 
been mest flattering to my expectations, 
and most beneficial to the country, in 
pemt of revenue. By an account of the 
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annual sales of tea from 1784 to the 
latest period, it appears that till the yeae 
1790 they amounted; on the average, to 
sixteen million pounds weight, never be- 
low fifteen: from that time to 1796, the 
increase was progressively to twenty-one 
millions. In the two following A hase they 
did not quite reach twenty millions; but 
in the year ending 1799, they arrived at 
near twenty-five millions; and there is 
every prospect that the next year will not 
fall short of that quantity. 

Having offered the fullest explanations 
of the causes which have operated as a 
drain upon the resources of India, of the 
effect upon the commercial system, and 
of the measures successfully resorted to 
for carrying on and extending the trade; 
it still remains to be premised, that not- 
withstanding the wisdom of those mea- 
sures appears so fully confirmed by their 
favourable out-turn as to demand an al- 
most unqualified approbation, and not- 
withstanding the wish I ever did and always 
shall entertain for the utmost extension 
of the company’s trade, I am not prepared 
to say it will be, at every time, prudent to 
furnish the investments, by adding to the 
debt in India. The peculiar situation of 
affairs rendered it, in the past case, expee 
dient, and indeed necessary ; but in future, 
other modes must be devised. <A consi- 
derable surplus from the revenues will 
again, l trust, very soon accrue; but in 
whatever sum that may prove deficient 
for the purchase of cargoes, a suppl 
must be found, either by bills upon the 
court of directors, or by bullion, or ex- 
ports from this country.. The debt abroad 
must not be allowed to accumulate be- 
yond a certain amount: it is, at present, 
far too large, and means must be disco- 
vered for its reduction. 

It being intended to take a more compre- 
hensive view of the general state of the In- 
dian concern when the next accounts are 
laid before the House, the remaining obser- 
vations, with regard to the situation of the 
possessions abroad, will be very brief. A 
tolerable aceurate judgment of the state 
of the provinces under the management 
of the several presidencies may be formed, 
from the copious remarks upon the pro- | 
duce of their resources respectively. The 
causes of the disappointments in the ree — 
ceipts from the land rents, and from the 
sale of salt in Bengal, have been distinctly 
explained, and the remedy in contempla- 
tion to secure the more ready recovery of 
the former. The apprehensions of the 
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tranquillity of the provinces being dis- 
turbed by the supposed disaffection of 
some of the zemindars, appear to be 
completely removed, from the discovery 
of the artifice employed to produce them; 
and, exclusive of occasional protraction 
of the payments of the rents (by no 
means general), no ground of complaint 
seems to exist. On the contrary there is 
every reason to be satisfied that the great 
body of the land-holders appear fully im- 
pressed with a sense of the superior com- 
forts they enjoy, from the mild and equit- 
able regulations established under the 
present system of government. The only 
poe in immediate connexion with the 

ndian resources, to which it is further 
necessary to request the attention of the 
committee, are those relating to the alli- 
ances with the native princes. Some im- 
portant changes have been glanced at, 
and an intention signified that more pre- 
cise information would be afiurded. The 
due realization of the subsidies which 
those princes severally engaged to pay 
to the company for military succours, is 
certainly of material consequence. In 
some instances, it is secured by direct 
assignments of districts; in others, the 
good faith of the parties was the only 
guarantee. The treaty with the late na- 
bob vizier of Oude was under this pre- 
dicament, and will be the first for remark. 

It may not be requisite now to enter 
upon the discussion of the origin of this 
connexion, nor of the obligations which 
the former vizier was under to the com- 
pany. Of this, both himself and his suc- 
cessor, the nabob, who died in 1797, ap- 
peared sensible, and the engagements 
they entered into were discharged. The 
necessity of preserving the influence which 
had long subsisted at the court of Luck- 
now, cannot be disputed; nor the conse- 
quence which must attach to the exercise 
of that influence on principles of mode- 
ration and justice. During the latter 
part of the life of the late vizier, the 
errors in the administration of his affairs 
were such as to threaten the most serious 
evils, and were the cause of repeated 
friendly remonstrances on the part of the 
Bengal government. ‘lhe events imme- 
diately following the death of the vizier 
are detailed in the very able and judicious 
minute of the late governor-general, laid 
betore the House, with other documents 
on this subject, in the last session. The 
‘succession of vizier Ally, a youth about 
sixteen years of age, the reputed son of 
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the deceased, the necessity of his early 
deposition and of placing the rightful 
heir on the musnud, are therein distinctly 
stated, also the treaty with the latter, 
conferring greater advantages on the 
company. The defective title of the de- 
posed nabob was fully proved; and bis 
deposition may be considered a favourable 
circumstance, as the worst of conse- 
quences might have beenexpected from the 
treachery and baseness of his disposition, 
also from his enmity to the British. ‘These 
have since been most fatally displayed in 
the premeditated assassination of the 
resident and some other gentlemen as 
Benares, where he had retired, under the 
protection of the company, on ample al- 
lowances from the government of Oude. 
The adoption of prompt and vigorous 
measures, prevented the further accome 
plishment of his purposes; and he, fora - 
time, escaped by flight the just vengeance 
due to his crimes. ‘The increased subsidy 
provides for an additional force stationed 
in Qude. Doubts were, at first, enter- 
tained for its realization for a year or two; 
but, by late advices, the payments have 
been punctually kept up. The intention 
of the present vizier to reform the ad- 
ministration, and to disband a great part 
of his own extensive army, and institute 
amore disciplined force in its room, will 
enable him to continue the regular fulfil- 
meot of the stipulations of his treaty. 
The due performance of the stipulations 
in the treaties with the nabob of Arcot, 
and the rajah of Tanjore is secured, by 
specific assignments of districts in their 
respective territories. As to the nabob 
of Arcot, it was reasonably to be expected, 
that the long established alliance with his 
family, and a grateful sense of the eminent 
services they had received would have 
been inducements to the most friendly 
and cordial co-operation, in whatever 
might have a tendency to further the in- 
terests of his allies. A modification of 
the arrangements made in the year 1792, 
was desirable for the interests of both 
parties: the remonstrances with him, on 
that subject, have been formerly stated 
to the committee; nothing however has 
been yet effected. The committee were 
informed, in the last year, of the assump- 
tion of the assigned districts in the Tan- 
jore country. That measure has been 
followed by one of still greater impor- 
tance, but totally unconnected with the 
character or conduct of the rajah, or the 
fulfilment of his stipulated engagements, 
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A long detail of the reasons which influ- ; that his majesty finds himself enabled to 
enced the governments in India in the ; communicate to this House the joint Ad- 


transaction to be now stated would con- 
sume too much time; suffice it to say, 
that they were prescribed by every prin- 
ciple of justice, and that the measure was 
not carried into effect without an elaborate 
investigation, nor without reference to 
the most venerable Hindoo characters io 
different parts of India. On their judg- 
ment of the illegality of the title of the 
rajah to the musnud he was removed ; 


the former rajah was, on the same judg- 
ment, pronounced indisputably valid, he 
was accordingly seated on the throne. 
The change has not produced any dis- 
turbance, the late rajah having shewn all 
submission to the decision, from his de- 
ference to the respectable authorities on 
which it was founded. Every arrange- 
ment has been made, that the effect of 
the loss of his station and dignity may be 
felt as little as possible; and a suitable 
allowance has been conferred by the pre- 
sent rajah for his support. The commit- 
tee are already furaished with complete in- 
formation of the circumstances connected 
with the Jate war in Mysore, by the docu- 
ments not long since presented to parlia- 
ment. The resolutions of the House have 
recorded the gratitude of the country, and 
the sense entertained of the distinguished 
merits of the most noble and truly ho- 
nourable and respectable characters to 
whose wisdom and talents in the ma- 
magements of the affairs of the East, 
at a very critical and momentous period, 
w2 are most signaily indebted. The 
like just tribute has been paid to the 
armies, by whose undaunted courage, and 
indefatigable zeal and exertions, thespeedy 
and successful termination of this unpro- 
voked war has been accomplished. Having 
signified my intention of soon offering to 
the committee a more comprehensive view 
of the company’s concerns, I shall, till 
then, defer any observations on the ex- 
tensive happy consequences to be expected 
from this memorable event.—Mr. Dundas 
then read certain resolutions founded on 
theseveral statements, which were severally 
put, and agreed to. 


The King’s Message respecting a Union 
mith Ireland.) April 2. Mr. Pitt pre- 
sented the following Message from the 

« Gzorce R. 
- Yt is with the most sincere satisfaction 


dress of his Lords and Commons of Ire- 
land, laying before his majesty certain 
resolutions, which contain the terms pro- 
posed by them for an entire union be- 
tween the two kingdoms. His majesty is 
persuaded that this House will participate 
in the pleasure with which his majesty 
observes the conformity of sentiment ma- 
nifested in the proceedings of his two 


‘ parliaments, after long and careful deli- 
and as the right of the adopted son of | 


beration on this most important subject ; 
and he earnestly recommends to this 
House, to take all such further steps as 
may best tend to the speedy and com- 
plete execution of a work so happily 
begun, and so interesting to the security 
and happiness of his majesty’s subjects, 
and to the general strength and prosperity 
of the British empire. 
“G. R.” 

A similar Message was presented to the 
Lords by lord Grenville. It was ordered 
to be taken into consideration on the 21st. 


Cony of the Resolutions and Address of 
the Irish Parliament respecting the Union. J} 
The following Papers were laid before 
both Houses, by his majesty’s command: 


Reso.utions of the two Houses of the Par- 
liament of Ireland, respecting a Union of 
the kingdoms of Great Britain and Ire- 
land; and their Address thereupon to 
his majesty. Die Mercurii, 26 Martii 
1800. 


Resolved,--1. That, in order to promote 
and secure the essential interests of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and to consolidate the 
strength, power, and resources of the British 
empire, it will be advisable to concur in such 
Measures as may best tend to unite the two 
kingdoms of Great Britain and Ireland into 
one kingdom, in such manner and on such 
terms and conditions, as may be established 
by the acts of the respective parliaments of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 

That for the purpose of establishing a 
union upon the basis stated in the resolutions 
of the two Houses of the parliament of Great 
Britain, communicated by his majesty’s com- 
mand in the message sent to this House by 
his excellency the lord lieutenant, it would be 
fit to propose, as the first article of Union, that 
the kingdoms of Great Britain and Ireland 
shall, upon the 1st day of January which 
shall be in the year of our lord 1801, and for 
ever after, be united into one kingdom, by 
the name of “ The United kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland; and that the royal stile 
and titles appertaining to the imperial crown 
of the said United Kingdom, and its dependen- 
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cies, and also the ensigns armorial, flags and 
banners thereof, shall be such as his majesty, 
by his royal proclamation under the great 
seal of the United Kingdom, shall be pleased 
to appoint, 

g. That, for the same purpose, it would be 
fit to propose, as the second article of Union, 
that the succession to the imperial crown of 
the said United Kingdom, and of the domi- 
nions thereunto belonging, shall continue 
limited and settled in the same manner as 
the succession to the imperial crown of the 
said kingdoms of Great Britain and Ireland, 
now stands limited and settled, according to 
the existing laws, and to the terms of Union 
between England and Scotland. 

3. That, for the same purpose, it would be 
fit to propose, as the third article of Union, 
that the said United Kingdom be represented 
in one and the same parliament, to be stiled 
“¢ The parliament of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland.” 

4. That, for the same purpose, it would be 
fit to propose, as the fourth article of Union, 
that four lords spiritual of Ireland by rotation 
of sessions, and twenty-¢ight lords temporal 
of Ireland, elected for lite by the peers of 
Ireland, shall be the number to sit and 
vote on the part of Ireland in the House of 
Lords of the parliament of the United King. 
dom; and one hundred commoners (two for 
each county of Ireland, two for the city of 
Dublin, two for the city of Cork, one for the 
University of Trinity-College, and one for 
each of the thirty one most considerable 
cities, towns, and boroughs) be the number 
to sit and vote on the part of Ireland in the 
House of Commons of the parliament of the 
United Kingdom: That such act as shall be 
passed in the parliament of Ireland previous 
to the Union, “ to regulate the mode by which 
the Lords spiritual and temporal, andthe Com- 
mons, to serve in the parliament of the United 
Kingdom on the partof Ireland, shall be sum- 
moned or returned to “ the said parliament,” 
shall be considered as forming part of the 
treaty of Union, and shall be incorporated in 
the acts of the respective parliaments by 
which the said union shall be ratified and es- 
tablished: That all questions touching the 
rotation or election of lords spiritual or tem- 
poral of Ircland to sit in the parliament of the 
United Kingdom, shall be decided by the House 
of lords thereof; and whenever there shall be 
an equality of votes in the election of any 
such lords temporal, the names of such peers 
as have an equal number of votes in their 
favour shall be written on pieces of paper of 
a similar form, and shall be put into a glass, 
by the clerk of the parliament, at the table of 
the House of Lords, whilst the House is 
sitting; and the peer whose name shall be 
first drawn out by the clerk of the parliament, 
shall be deemed the peer elected: That any 
person holding any peerage of Ireland, now 
subsisting, or hereafter to be created, shall 
not thereby be disqualified from being elected 


Copy of the Resoluttons and Address’ 
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to serve for any county, city, or borough of 
Great Britain, in the Liouse of Commons of 
the United Kingdom, unless he shall have 
been previously elected as above to sit in the 
House of Lords of the United Kingdom; but 
that so long as such peer of Ireland, shall 
so continue to be a member of the House of 
Commons, he shall not be entitled to the pri- 
vilege of peerage, nor be capable of being 
elected to serve as a peeron the part of Ire- 
land, or of voting at any such election; and 
that he shall be liable to be sued, indicted, 
proceeded against, and tried as a commoner, 
for any cftence with which he may be 
charged: That it shall be lawful for his ma- 
Jesty, his heirs and successors to create peers 
of that part of the United Kingdom called 
Ireland, and to make promotions in the 
peerage thereof, after the Union, provided 
that no new creation of any such peers shall 
take place after the Union until three of the 
peerages of Ireland which shall have been 
existing at the time of the Union shall 
have become extinct; and upon such extinc- 
tion of three peerages, that it shall be lawful 
for his majesty, his heirs and successors, to 
create one peer of that part of the United King- 
dom called Ireland; and in like manner sooften 
as three peerages of that part of the United 
Kingdom called Ireland shall become extinct, 
it shall be lawful for his majesty, his heirs 
and successors, to create one other peer of the 
said part of the United Kingdom; and if it 
shall happen that the peers of that part of 
the United Kingdom called Treland, shall by 
extinction of peerages, or otherwise, be re- 
duced to the number of one hundred, exclu- 
sive of such peers of that part of the United 
Kingdom called Ireland as shail he peers of 
Great Britain, or the United Kingdom, 
then and in that case it shall and may 
be Jawful to his majesty, his heirs and 
successors, to create one peer of that part of 
the United Kingdom called Ireland, whenever 
any one of such one hundred peerages shall 
have failed by extinction, or otherwise, it 
being the true intent and meaning of this ar- 
ticle, that at all times after the Union, it 
shall and may be lawful to his majesty, his 
heirs and successors, to kcep up the exclu- 
sive peerage of that part of the said United 
Kingdom called Ireland to the number of 
one hundred: That if any peerage shall at 
any time be in abeyance, such peerage shall 
be deemed and taken as an existing peerage, 
and no peerage shall be deemed extinct, 
unless on default of claimants to the inheri- 
tance of such peerage for the space of one 

ear from the death of the person who shall 

ave been last possessed thereof; and if no 
claim shall be made to the inheritance of such 
peerage, in such form and manner as may 
from time to time be prescribed by the House of 
Lords of the United Kingdom, before tbe ex- 
piration of the said period of a year, then and 
in that case such peerage shall be deemed ex- 
tinct, provided that uothing herein shall ex- 
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clude any person from afterwards putting ina 
claim to the peerage so deemed extinct, and if 
suchclaim shall beallowed as valid, by judgment 
of the House of Lords of the United Kingdom 
reported to his majesty, such peerage shall 
be considered as revived; and in case any 
new creation of a peerage of that part of the 
United Kingdom called Ireland, shall have 
taken place in the interval, in consequence of 
the supposed extinction of such peerage, then 
no. new right of creation shall accrue to his 
majesty, his heirs or successors, in conse- 
quence of the next extinction which shall take 
Ha of any peerage of that part of the 

nited Kingdom called Ireland: that all 
questions touching the election of members 
to sit on the part of Ireland in the House of 
Commons of the United Kingdom shall be 
heard and decided in the same manner as 
> ag touching such elections in Great 

ritain nuw are or at any time hereafter shall 
by law be heard and decided; subject never- 
theless to such particular regulations, in re- 

ect of Ireland, as from local circumstances 

e parliament of the said United Kingdom 
may from time to time deem expedient: that 
the qualifications, in respect of property, of 
the members elected on the part of Ireland 
to sit in the House of Commons of the 
United Kingdom, shall be respectively the 
same as are now provided by law in the cases 
ef elections for counties and cities and bo- 
roughs respectively, in that part of Great Bri- 
tain called England, unless any other provi- 
sion shall hereafter be made in that respect 
by act of parliament of the United Kingdom : 
that when his majesty, his heirs or successors, 
shall declare his, her, or their pleasure for 
holding the first or any subsequent parliament 
of the United Kingdom, a proclamation shall 
issue, under the great seal of the United 


Kingdom, to cause the Lords Spiritual and | 
Temporal, and Commons, who are to serve | 


mn the parliament thereof on the part of Ire- 
Jand, to be returned in such manner as by 
any act of this present session of the parlia- 
ment of Freland shall be provided; and that 
the Lords spiritual and temporal, and Com- 
mons, of Great Britain, shall, together with 
the Lords spiritual and tem 
mons, so returned as aforesaid on the part of 
Jreland, constitute the two Houses of the 


Parliament of the United Kingdom: that if ; 


his majesty, on or before the first day of 
January, one thousand eight hundred and one, 
on which day the Union 1s to take place, shall 
declare, under the great seal of Great Britain, 
that it is expedient that the Lords and Com- 
mons of the present parliament of Great Bri- 
tain should be the members of the respective 
houses of the first parliament of the United 
Kingdom on the part of Great Britain, then 
the said Lords and Commons of the present 
aap anage of Great Britain shall accordingly 

the members of the respective houses of 
the first parliament of the United Kingdom 
on the part of Great Britain, ant they, toge- 
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ther with the Lords spiritual and temporal, 
and Commons, so summoned and returned 
as above on the part of Ireland, shall be the 
Lords spiritual and temporal, and Commons, 
of the first parliament of the United King- 
dom; and such first parliament may (in that 
case) if not sooner dissolved, continue to sit 
so long as the present parliament of Great 
Britain may now by law continue to sit, if 
not sooner dissolved; and that every one of 
the Lords of Parliament of the United King- 
dom, and every member of the House of 
Commons of the United Kingdom, in the first 
and all succeeding parliaments, shall, until 
the parliament of the United Kingdom shall 
otherwise provide, take the oaths and make 
and subscribe the declaration which are at 
present by law enjoined to be taken, made 
and subscribed by the Lords and Commons of 
the parliament of Great Britain: that the 
Lords of Parliament on the part of Ireland, in 
the House of Lords of the parliament of the 
United Kingdom, shall at all times have the 
same privileges of parliament which shall be- 
long to the Lords of Parliament onthe part of 
Great Britain; and the Lords spiritual and 
temporal respectively on the part of Ireland, 
shall at all times have the same rights, in re- 
spect of their sitting and voting upon the trial 
of peers, as the Lords spiritual and temporal 
respectively on the part of Great Britain; 
and that all Lords spiritual of Jreland shalk 
have rank and precedency next and imme- 
diately after the Lords spiritual of the same 
rank and degree of Great Britain, and shall 
enjoy all privileges as fully as the spiritual 
lords of England do now, or as any other 
spiritual lords of England may hereafter 
enjoy the same, the right and privilege of 
sitting in the House of Lords, and the privi- 
leges depending thereon, and particularly 
the right of sitting on the trial of peers ex- 
cepted; and that the persons holding any 
temporal peerages of Ireland, existing at the 
time of the Union, shall, from and after the 
Union, have rank and precedency next and 
immediately after all the persons holding 
peerages of the like orders and degrees in Great 
Britain, subsisting at the time of the Union; 
and that all peerages of Ireland, created after 
the Union, shall have rank and precedency 
with the peerages of the United Kingdom so 
created, according to the dates of their crea- 
tions ; and that all peerages, hoth of Great 
Britain and Ireland, now subsisting or here- 
after to be created, shall, in alt other respects, 
from the date of Union, be considered as 
peerages of the United Kingdom; and that 
the peers of Ireland shall, as peers of the 
United Kingdom, be sued and tried as peers,. 
except as aforesaid, and shall enjoy all poe 
leges of peers as fally as the peers of Great 
Britain, the right and privilege of sitting in 
the House of Lords, and the privileges de- 
pending thereon, and the right of sitting on 
the trial of peers, only excepted. 

5. That, for the same purpose, it would be 
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fit to prone as the fifth article of Union, 
that the churches of that part of Great Britain 
called England, and of Ireland, shall be 
united into one church, and that when his 
majesty shall summon a convocation, the 
archbishops, bishops, and clergy of the se- 
veral provinces in Ireland, shall be respec- 
tively summoned to and sit in the convocation 
of the United Church, in the like manner, and 
subject to the same regulations as to election 
and qualification, as are at present by law es- 
tablished with respect to the like orders of 
the Church of England; and that the doctrine 
worship, discipline, and government, of the 
sail United Church, shall be preserved as 
now by law established for the Church of 
England, saving to the Church of Ireland all 
the rights, privileges, and jurisdictions, now 
thereunto belonging; and that the doctrine, 
worship, discipline, and government, of the 
Church of Scotland, shall likewise be pre- 
served as now by law, and by the act of 
Union, established for the Church of Scot- 
Jand; and that the continuance and preser- 
vation for ever of the said United Church, as 
the established Church of that part of the said 
United Kingdom called England and Ireland, 
shall be deemed and taken to be an essential 
_and fundamental article and condition of the 
Union. 

6. That, for the same purpose, it would be 
fit to propose, as the sixth article of Union, 
that his majesty’s subjects of Great Britain 
and Ireland shall, from and after the 1st day 
of January 1801, be entitled to the same pri- 
vileges, and be on the saine footing as to en- 
couragements and bounties on the like ar- 
ticles, being the growth, produce, or manu- 
facture, of either kingdom respcctively, and 
generally in respect of trade and navigation in 
all ports and places in the United hingdom 
and its dependencies: and that in all treaties 
madc by his majesty, his heirs and successors, 
with any foreign power, his majesty’s subjects 
of Ireland shall have the same privileges, and 
be on the same footing, as his majesty’s sub- 
jects of Great Britain: that, from the Ist 
day of January 1801, all prohibitions and 
bounties on the export of articles, the growth, 
produce, or manufacture, of either country to 
the other, shall cease and determine, and that 
the said articles shall thenceforth be exported 
from one country to the other without duty 
or bounty on such export; that all articles, 
the growth, produce, or manufacture, of 
either kingdom (not hereinafter enume- 
rated as subject to specific duties) shall from 
henceforth be imported into each country 
from the other free from duty, other than 
such countervailing duty as shall be annexed 
to the several articles contained in the Sche- 
dule No. 1; and that the articles hercinafter 
enumerated, shall be subject, for the period 
of twenty years from the Union, on importa- 
tion into each country from the other, to the 
duties specified in the schedule No. 2 annexed 
to this article ; viz—apparel, wrought brass, 
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cabinet ware, coaches and other carriages, 

wrought copper, cottons, glass, haberdashery, — 
hats, tin plates, wrought iron, and hardware, 
gold and silver lace; gold and silver thread, 
bullion for lace, pearl and spangles, millinery, 
stained paper, pottery, sadlery, silk manufac- 
ture, stockings. And that the woollen tmanu- 
factures shall pay, on importation into each 
country, the duties now payable on importa- 
tion into Ireland ; salt and hops, on importa- 
tion into Ireland, duties not exceeding those 
which are now paid in Ireland ; and coals, on 
importation, to be subject to burthens not ex- 
ceeding those to which they are now subject : 
that callicoes and muslins be subject and lia- 
ble to the duties now payable on the same 
until the 5th day of January, 1808, and from 

and after the said dav, the said duties shall 
be annually reduced in such proportions, and 
at such periods, as shall hereafter be enacted, 
so as that the said duties shall stand at ten 
per cent from and after the 5th day of Janu- 
ary, 1816, until the 5th day of January which 
shall bein the year 1821; and that cotton yarn 
and cotton twist shall also be subject and li- 
able to the duties now payable upon the same 
until the 5th dav of January, 1808, and from 
and after the said day, the said duties shall 
be annually reduced at such times, and in 

such proportions, as shall be hereatter en- 

acted, so as that all duties shall cease on the 
said articles from and after the 5th day of Ja- 
Nuary, 1816: that any articles of the growth, 
produce, or manufacture of either country, 
which are, or may be, subject to internal duty 
or to duty on the materials of which they are 
composed, may be made subject, on their im- 
portation into each country respectively from 
the other, to such countervailing duty as shall 
appear to be just and reasonable in respect 
to such internal duty or duties on the mate- 
rials ; and that for the said purposes, the ar- 
ticles specificd in the said Schedule No. 1 
should, upon importation into Ireland, be 
subject to the duly which shall be set forth 
therein, liable to be taken off, diminished, 
or increased, in the manner herein specified ; 
and that upon the like export of the like arti- 
cles from each country to the other respec- 
tively, a drawback shall be given equal in 
amount to the countervailing duty payable 
on the articles hereinbefore specified, on the 
import into the same country with the other; 
and that, in like manner, in future it shall be 
competent to the united parliament to impose 
any new or additional countervailing duties, 
or to take off or diminish such existing coun- 
tervailing duties as may appear on like prin- 
ciples tu be just and reasonable, in respect of 
any future or additional internal duty on any 
article of the growth, produce, or manufacture: 
of either country, or of any new or additional 
duty on any materials of which such article 
may be composed, or of any abatement of the 
same; and that when any such new or addi- 
tional countervailing duty shall be soimposed 
on the import of any article into either coun- 
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ary from the other, a drawback equal in amount 
to such countervailing duty shall be given in 
like manner on the export of every such ar- 
ticle respectively from the same country: 
That all articles, the growth, produce, or ma- 
nufacture of either kingdom, when exported 
rome the other, shall in all cases exe 
por subject to the same charges as if they 

been exported directly from the country 
of which they were the growth, produce, or 
manufacture: That all fay charged on the 
import of foreign or colonial goods into either 
country, shall, on their export to the other, be 
either drawn back, or the amount, if any be 
retained, shall be placed to the credit of the 
country to which they shall be so exported, 
so long as the general expenses of the empire 
shall be defrayed by proportional contribu- 
tions ; provided nothing herein shall extend 
to take away any duty, bounty, or prohibi- 
tion, which exists with respect to corn, meal, 
malt, flour, and biscuit; but that the same 
may be regulated, varied, or repealed, from 
time to time, as the united parliament shal] 
deem expedient. 


Schedule, No. 1.—Of the articles to be charged 

‘ with countervailing duties upon importa- 
tion from Great Britain into Ireland, ac- 
cording to the sixth article of Union. 


Articles to be on with a countervail- 
ing duty in Ireland;—beer, glass, leather, 
stained paper, paper, silk, spirits, refined su- 
gar, sweets, tobacco. os - 


Schedule, No. 2.—Of the articlescharged with 
the «dluties specified upon importation into 
Great Britain and Ireland respectively, ac- 
cording to the sixth article of Union. 


. A » wrought brass, cabinet ware, 
coaches and other carriages, wrought copper, 
cottons, except callicoes and muslins, glass, 
haberdashery, hats, tin plates, wrought iron, 
and hardware, gold and silver lace; gold and 
silver thread, bullion for lace, pearl aad span- 
gies, millinery, stained paper, pottery, sadlery, 
and other manufectired feather. silk manu- 
facture, stockings.—Ten per cent on the true 
value... 

7. That, for the same purpose, it would be 
Kit to propose, as the seventh article of Union, 
that the charge arising from the payment of 
the interest, and the sinking fund for the re- 
duction of the principal, of the debt incurred 
in either kingdom before the Union, shall 
continue to be separately defrayed by Great 
Britain and Ireland respectively: That, for 
the space of twenty yearsafter the Union shall 
take place, the contribution of Great Britain 
and Ireland respectively towards the expen- 
diture of the United Kingdom, in each year, 
shall be defrayed in the proportion of fif- 
teen parts for Great Britain, and two parts for 
Ireland : That at the expiration of the said 


twenty years, the future expenditure of the 


United Kingdom (other than the interest and 
charges of the debt to which either country 
{[VOL. XXXV.] 
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shall be separately liable) shall be defrayed ir 
such proportion as the united parliament 
shall deem just and reasonable, upon a com- 
parison of the real value of the exports and 
imports of the respective countrics, upon an 
average of the three years next preceding the 
period of revision ; or on a comparison of the 
value of the quantities of the following arti- 
cles consumed within the respective countries. 
on a similaraverage ; viz. beer, spirits, sugar, 
wine tea, tobacco, and malt : oraccording to the 
aggrepate proportion resulting from both these 
considerations combined: or on a comparisor 
of the amount of Income in each country, es- 
timated from the produce, for the same period 
ofa general tax, (if such shall have been im- 
pee ) on the same descriptions of income im 
oth countries; and that the parliament of 
the United Kingdom shail afterwards proceed 
in like manner to revise and fix the said pro- 
portions according to the same rules, or any of 
them, at periods not more distant than twent 
years nor less than seven years from each 
other, unless previous to any such period the 
united paiement shall. have declared, as 
hereinafter provided, that the general ex- 
penses of the empire shall be defraycd indis- 
criminately by equal taxes imposed on the 
like articles in both countries: That, for the 
defraying the said expenses according to the 
rules above laid down, the revenues of Ireland 
shall hereafter constitute a consolidatad fund 
upon which, charges equal to the interest of 
her debt and sinking fund shall in the first in 
stance be charged, and the remainder shall be 
applied towards defraying the proportion of 
the general expense of the United Kingdom to 
which Ireland may be liable in each year: 
that the proportion of contribution to which 
Great Britain and Ireland will by these arti- 
cles be liable shall be raised by such taxes in 
each kingdom respectively as the parliament 
of the United Kingdom shall from time to time 
deem fit; provided always, that in regulating 
the taxes in each country, by which their res- 
ective proportions shall be levied, no article 
in Ireland shall be liable to be taxed to any 
amount exceeding that which will be thereaf- 
ter payable in England on the like article: 
That if, at the end of any year any surplus 
shall accrue from the revenues of Ireland after 
defraying the interest, sinking fund, and pro- 
sorsoral contribution, and separate charges 
to which the said country is lable, either 
taxes shall be taken off to the amount of sucha 
surplus, or the surplus shall be applied by the 
united parliament to local purposes in Ireland, 
or to make good any deficiency which may 
arise in her revenues in time of peace, or be 
invested by the commissioners of the na- 
tional debt of Ireland in the funds, to accu- 
mulate for the benefit of Ireland at compound 
interest, in case of her contribution in time of, 
war, provided the surplus so to accumulate 
shall at no future period be suffered to exceed 
the sum of five millions: that all monies 
hereafter to be raised by loan in peace or wary 
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for the serviee of the United Kingdom, by the 
parliament thereof, shall be considered to be 
a joint debt, and the charges thereof shall be 
borne by the respective countries, in the pro- 
portion of their respective contributions, pro- 
vided that if at any time, in raising their res- 
spective contributions hereby fixed for each 
kingdom, the parliament of the United King- 
dom shall judge it fit to raise a greater pro- 
portion of such respective contnbutions in 
ene kingdom within the year than in the 
other, or to set apart a greater p ion of 
sinking fund for the liquidation of the whole 
or apy part of the Joan raised on account of 
the one country, than of that raised on ac- 
count of the other country, then such part of 
the said loan, for the liquidation of which 
different provisions fave been made for the 
Fespective countries shall be kept distinct, 
and shall be borne by each separately, and 
only that part of the said loan be deemed 
joint and common for the reduction of which 
the respective countries shall have made pro- 
vision in the proportion of their respective 
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which either country is chargeable, and which 
shall not be liquidated or consolidated pro- 
portionably as above, shall, until extinguished, 
continue to be defrayed by separate taxes in 
each country: that a sum not less than the 
sum which has been granted by the paslia- 
ment of Ireland, on tbe average of the last six 
years, as premiums for the internal encou- 
ragement of agriculture or manufactures, or 
for the maintaining institutions for pious and 
charitable purposes, shall be applied for the 
period of twenty years after the unioa, to 
such local purposes, in such manuer as the 
parliament of the United Kingdom shail 
direct: that, from and after the 1st day of 
January, 1801, all public revenue arisin 
the territorial dependencies of the United 
Kingdom, shall be applied to the general ex- 
penditure of the empire, in the proportions of 
the respective contributions of the two coun- 
tries. 

8. That, for the same purpose, it would be 
fit to propose, as the elghth article of the 
Union, that all laws in force at the time of 


éontributions: that if at any future day the | the Union, and all courts of civil and ecclesi- 
.eparate debt of each kingdom respectively | astical jurisdiction within the respective king- 
shall have been liquidated, or the values of | doms, shall remain as now by law established ; 


their respeetive debts (estimated according 
to the amount of the interest and annuities 
attending the same, of the sinking fund ap- 
plicable to the reduction thereof, and the pe- 
riod within which the whole capital of such 
debt shall appear to be redeemable by such 
sinking fund) shall be to each other in the 
same proportion with the respective contribu- 
tions of each kingdom respectively, or where 
the amount by which the value of the larger 
of such debts shall vary from such proportior 
shall not exceed one hundredth part of the 
said value, and if it shall appear to the united 
parliament that the respective circumstances 
of the two countries will henceforth admit of 
their contributing indiscriminately, by equal 
taxes imposed on the same articles in each, to 
the future general expense of the United King- 
dom, it shall be competent to the said united 
rliament to declare, that all future expense 
enceforth to be incurred, together with the 
interest and charges of all joint debts con- 
‘acted previous to such declaration, shall be 
so defrayed indiscriminately, by equal taxes 
iposed on the same articles in each country, 
and henceforth from time to time, as circum- 
stances may require, to impose and app 
such taxes aecordingly ; subject only to suc 
articular exemptions or abatements in Ire- 
nd, and that part of Great Britain called 
Scotland, as circumstances may appear from 
tame to time to demand: that, from the pe- 
viod of such declaration, it shall no longer be 
necessary to regulate the contribution of the 
two couutries towards the future general ex- 
penses, according to any specific proportion, 
or according to any of the rules, hereinbefore 
prescribed ; provided nevertheless, that the 
miterest or charges which may remain on ac- 
count.of any part.of the separate debt with 


subject only to such alterations and reguja- 
tions from time to time as circumstances may 
appear to the parliament of the United King- 
dom 40 require; provided, that all writs of 
error and appeals asf at the time of 
the Union, vr hereafter to. nmr and 
which might now be finally decided by the 
Hause of Lords of either apse, shall from 
and after the Union, be finally decided by the 
House of Lords of the United kingdom ; and 
provided, that from and after the Union there 
shall remain in Ireland an instance court of 
admiralty for the determination of causes civil 
and maritime only ; and that all laws at 
sent in force in either kingdom, which s 
be contrary to any of the provisions which 
may be enacted by any act for carrying this 
mbar a eficct,be, from and after the Union, 
rep , 
(Signed) Joan Gayvsz, D. Cler. Parl. 
G. F. Huis, Cler. Dom. Com, 


Fo the King’s Most Excellent Majesty. 
The humble Appress of the Lords Spi- 
ritual and Temporal, and Knights, Citi- 
zens, and Burgesses, in parliament aw 
sembled. 


Most Gracious Sovereign , 
We your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyad 


subjects, the Lords spiritual and tensporal, 
and Commons, in Parliament assembled, beg 
leave to acquaint your majesty, that we have 


taken into our most serious and deliberate 
consideration, the gseat and important sub- 
ject of a legislative Union between Great 
Britain and Ireland, which was laid before us 
in his excellency the lord hiewtenant’s m 

to both Houses of Parliament on the fifth day 
of February last, ac ied by the resulu- 
tions of the iwo Houses of the Parliament of 


$ 
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Great Britain, proposing that great measure 
= the earnest and solemn recommendation 
of your majesty. 

Deeply impressed with the necessity of ren- 
dering the connexion of Great Britain and 
this kingdom indissoluble, and truly sensible 
of the repeated efforts which have been made 
by foreign and domestic enemies to shake 
that connexion, and toeffect their entire sepa- 
tion, we fully approve and cordially embrace 
the principle of incorporating Great Britain 
and Ireland into one kingdom, art your 
majesty’s auspicious government, by a 
complete and entire union of their legisla- 


We do consider the resolutions of the two 
Houses of the British Parliament, as wisely 
calculated to form the basis of such a settle- 
ment! we have adopted them as our guide in 
ahe measures we have pursued, and we now 
feel it our duty to lay before your majesty 
the resolutions to which we have agreed, 
which resolutions we humbly submit to your 
majesty may form the articles of union be- 
tween Great Britain and Ireland, and which, 
if they shall be approved by the two Houses, 
ofthe Parfiament of Great Britain, we are 
feady to confirm atid ratify, in order that the 
same may be established for ever by the mu- 
tual consent ef both parliaments. 

We doubt not that your majesty, and your 
parliament of Great Britain, will consider 
these resolutions as the most unequivocal 
testimony of our zealous loyalty to your ma- 
jesty’s sacred person, family, and govern- 
ment, and as an unalterable pledge of our a*- 
tachment to the British empire: we offer 
them io the full conviction, that by incorpo- 
rating the legislatures, and by consolidatin 
the resources of the two kingdoms, we sha 
ancrease the power and stability of that em- 
pire and that, by uniting ourselves with your 
majesty’s subjects of Great Britain under one 

liament, and under one government, we 
shali most effectually provide for the im- 
provement of our commerce, the security of 
our réligion. and the preservation of our 
hiberties. 
Jous Gayenr, D. Cler. Parl. 
G. F. Hirr, Cler. Dom, Com. 


Debate in the Commons on the King's 
Message da tape @ Union with Ireland.] 
April 21. the order of the day being 
read, for the House to resolve itself into a 
committee of the whole House, to take 
imto consideration his majesty’s Message 
of the 2nd instant, communicating to this 
House the Resolutions of the Lords and 
‘Commons of Ireland, respecting # union 
between the kin of Great Britain 
and Ireland, with their Address to his 


mer thereapon, 
- Jones said == Sir; in objecting to 
your leaving the chair, I intend not the 
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slightest disrespect to his majesty's minis- 
ters ; butnever having concurred in any one — 
vote of the House concerning the uniow 
with Ireland, I conceive myself perfectly 
justified by that circumstance in opposing 
your leaving the chair. As far as the 
lionted means and capacity I possess will 
allow, and inasmuch as I consider a mea- 
sure which in its operation goes to anni- 
hilate the parliament and representation 
of Ireland, and to eradicate and tear up 
root and branch the British constitution, - 
I feel myself bound to give it every op- 
position in my power. After the firm, 
determined, and manly manner in which 
Ireland has revolted at the projected 
slavery held out by the present measure, 
I should have thought it consistent with 
the prudence, discretion, and moderation 
of his majesty’s ministers to have aban- 
doned it till a season when the feelings of 
the people of Ireland were less inimical to 
it. But I am sorry to observe, they are 
resolved to effect their purpose. To at- 
tain which, they first apply to the virtues 
of the people of Ireland, recommending 
the measure as one calculated to insure 
the prosperity of their country. Their 
virtues determined them to reject propo- 
sitions so adverse to their liberties. I 
fear that a different mode has since been 
adopted; that an appeal has been made 
to their vices; that corruption has been 
resorted to. And no means have been 
left untried by ministers to accomplish 
their object. Their motto has been 

t stiri Si pequeo superos, Acheronta mo- 

vebo.” | 

They have stirred up Acheron, in order 
to attain the avparent sanction to their 
favourite measure. Before the House 
adopts a measure like the present, it will 
be right to consider for what reason Ire- 
land 1s to be thus disfranchised. Is it be- 
cause she has fought and bled by the side 
of England? Is it because, by her own 
exertions, she tras been able to quell a 
most unprecedented and dangerous rebel- 
lion? Is it for this she is to be made the 
least m the scale of nations? I conceive 
that the question to Ireland is, whether it 
shall have a parliament and a national re- 
presentation, or no? And to England 
whether it shall have a constitution or no? 
Perhaps such may not be the immediate 
effect of the measure with respect to 
England: but I am persuaded the altera- 
tion that will be produced in the constitu- 
tion of this country, by the introduction 
of 100 members into its representation, 
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will in time wholly destroy it. It will 
constantly experience the same danger 
ef destruction as Damocles, with the 
sword of the tyrant Dionysius sus- 
pended by a single hair over his head. I 
call upon every member present to pro- 
tect that constitution obtained by the 
blood of their ancestors. If one letter of 
these resolutions are suffered to pass, the 
whole will be gone into. I think it my 
duty therefore to call upon the country 
gentlemen in particular to exert them- 
selves upon the present momentous occa- 
sion. I request of them “ to rise, or be 
for ever fallen !’? 

The House haying resolved itself into 
the committee, 

Mr. Pitt rose, and said :—Sir; the sen- 
timents of this and the other House have 
been so clearly and decisively expressed 
in the vote which was given on this im- 
portant subject during the last session of 
parliament, that I feel it altogether un- 
necessary to renew the arguments then 
advanced and acceded to with respect to 
the advantage, expedience, and necessity 
of the measure. Recollecting, that the 
grounds then offered for the union of 
both kingdoms were so solid and unalter- 
able as to meet with an almost universal 
concurrence ; and also recollecting that 
the subsequent discussions which have 
taken place in the parliament of the sister 
kingdom, must have confirmed and riveted 
the decision so unequivocally manifested 
in this country, I shall only trouble the 
committee so far as to recall the magni- 
tude of the question which is now: sub- 
mitted to their consideration, and to re- 
mind them, that it is not one partial con- 
sideration, not a single provision, how- 
ever great it might be, which claims their 
attention, but a consideration in which 
the dearest and most essential interests of 
both countries are most intimately con- 
nected. If we wish to accomplish the 
great work that we have undertaken, we 
aust look to the whole of this important 
and complicated question; we must look 
at it in a Jarge and comprehensive point 
of view ; we must consider it as a mea- 
sure of great national policy, the object 
of which is effectually to counteract the 
restless machinations of an inveterate 
enemy, who has uniformly and anxiously 
endeavoured to effect a separation be- 
tween two countries, whose connexion is 
as necessary for the safety of the one, as 
dt is for the prosperity of the other. We 
maust look to this as the only measure we 
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can adopt which can calm the dissentions, 
allay the animosities, and dissipate the 
jealousies which have unfortunately ex- 
isted; as a measure whose object is, to 
communicate to the sister kingdom the 
skill, the capital, and the industry, which 
have raised this country to such a pitch 
of opulence; to give to her a full partici- 
pation of the commerce and of the consti- 
tution of England ; to unite the affections 
and resources of two powerful nations, 
and to place under one public will the di- 
rection of the whole force of the empire. 
We must consider this as a measure, Sir, 
the object of which is, to afford an effectual 
remedy for those imperfections which exist 
in that precarious system that at present 
binds the two countries together ; asystem 
which, if an incorporate union should un- 
fortunately not take place, may ultimately 
tend to their separation. sae ae 
Sir, when these are the objects which 
are to be obtained by this measure, the 
committee will not, I am sure, consider it 
as a measure of partial or local conve- 
nience, or of partial or local sacrifice ; but 
in forming their pla they will con- 
sider its general effect upon the whole of 
the aggregate of the empire. In deciding 
on this question, we ought to be actuated 
by another feeling, a feeling which it is 
not necessary for me to state, because the 
magnanimity of every gentleman must have 
suggested it to his uwn mind. In the 
union of a great nation with a less, we 
must feel that we ought not to be in- © 
fluenced by any selfish policy, that we 
ought not to be actuated by any narrow 
views of partial advantage. We must 
refute by our conduct (what indeed we 
might have hoped our terms had already 
refuted, if what fell from an hon. gentle- 
man this day did not unfortunately prove 
that a degree of unaccountable prejudice 
still existed) the idea that we have any 
other object in view than that of promot- 
ing the mutual advantage of both king- 
doms. We must show that we are not 
grasping at financial advantages, that we 
are not looking for commercial monopoly ; 
we must show that we wish to make the 
empire more powerful and more secure, 
by making Ireland more free and more 
happy. These, Sir, are the views—these 
are the only views with which I could ever - 
have proposed this measure ; and it is with 
these views alone that it can be rendered 
effectual to its object, and establish mu- 
tual harmony and confidence between the 
two nations. ; 
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But it is not merely a sentiment of ge- 
nerosity and magnanimity which influences 
her conduct; in thus striking a balance 
between’ two nations, justice requires that 
the greater share of advantage should fall 
to the less powerful one. Fortunatel 
such has been the rapid progress which 
this country has made in commerce and 
in capital, that it has arrived at a degree 
of prosperity unexampled in the history 
of the world; that it is in a situation in 
which perhaps no other country ever was, 
either to treat with a friend, or to contend 
with an enemy: such: are the rapid and 
wnprecedented advantages which we are 
making in commercial prosperity, that, 
admitting that the adoption of this mea- 
sure might be attended with particular in- 
convenience and local disadvantage, the 
wealth which the country will acquire, 
even while this discussion is going on, 
would much more than compensate for 
such particular loss. It is not necessary 
for me to detain the committee by dilating 
any more upon this part of the subject; I 
flatter myself that every gentleman who 
hears me, concurs with me in every senti- 
ment which I have advanced. If, with feel- 
ings such as these, we proceed to the exa- 
mination of these articles, with an intention 
of not overlooking any part of them, of 
examining them with a view to see whe- 
ther they may require any alteration, but 
at the same time with a firm determination 
not to suffer small difficulties to stand in 
the way of important national arrange- 
ments and advantages; if, Sir, I say, we 
are actuated by these feelings, I hope the 
century will not conclude without the ac- 
complishing of this great national work, 
which will give a full participation of our 
wealth and happiness to millions of our 
fellow-subjects—which will place upon ‘a 
firm basis the connexion between the two 
countries, and will augment and secure 
the strength and prosperity of the em- 
pire. 

I will not trouble the committee with 
any further observations of a general na- 
ture; I will now take a view of the reso- 
Jutions which have been laid before us, 
and which have been agreed to by the 
parliament of Ireland. It will be neces- 
sar Ber us to see how far they accord 
with those which were agreed to last ses- 
sions in the British parliament; and how 
far that which they have altered, or added, 
ia objectionable. In looking at them with 
this view, it will be seen that the first ar- 
ticle merely relates to the name of the 
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united oon upon which I appre- 
hend no difference of opinion can subsist. 
The second article relates to the suc- 
cession of the Crown, and which is pre- 
cisely the same as that which was agreed 
to by the parliament of Great Britain. 
In the third article is the beginning of 
the detail, which must necessarily take 
place in treaties of this sort between in- 
dependent nations. It divides itself into 
five leading branches, viz. the regulations 
with respect to the imperial legislature ; 
the provisions for the security of the 
established Church; the regulation of the 
commercial intercourse between the two. 
countries; the arrangement of their re- 
spective proportions with respect to reve- 
nue; and, finally, the provisions relative 
to courts of justice. In examining and 
deciding upon these resolutions, I must 
beg gentlemen to compare them with those 
which were agreed to by the parliament 
of Great Britain, and transmitted to Ire- 
land. In our resolutions we agreed that 
the whole of the United Kingdom should 
be represented in one imperial parliament 
—we stated, that the number and pro- 
portion which the members from Ireland 
should bear to those of Great Britain, 
and the regulations respecting the mode 
of their election, should be such as might 
be finally agreed upon by the respective 
parliaments of the two kingdoms. In 
these resolutions the parliament of Ireland 
have stated their opinions upon these 
points: the first and most important of 
which is, the share which they ought to 
have in the representation in the House 
of Commons. 

Upon a full consideration of the subject, 
the parliament of Ireland are of opinion, 
that the number of representatives for 
Ireland in the House of Commons ought 
to be one hundred. Upon this subject, 
the first question to which I have to call 
the attention of gentlemen (supposing 
that they adhere to the resolutions of last 
session) is, whether the number so men- 
tioned by the parliament of Ireland is so 
reasonable, and founded in such fair pro- 

ortions, that we ought to agree to it? 
For my own part, Sir, I will fairly confess, 
that upon this part of the subject it does 
appear to me extremely difficult to find 
any precise ground upon which to form a 
correct calculation, or to entertain a posi- 
tive preference for any one specific num- 
ber of members rather than another: but 
I am the less anxious about it, because I 
do not consider the consequences as very 
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important. In my view of representation, 
founded en thie. sruerience of our con- 
stitution, I think we are entitled to say, 
that, if a nation becomes united with us 
ih interests and in affection, it ie a matter 
of but small importance whether the mum- 
ber of sentatives from one part of 
the anited empire be greater or less. If 
there are enough to make known the local 
wants, to state the interests, and convey 
the sentiments of the part of the empire 
they represent, it will produce that degree 
of general security, which will be wanting 
in any vain attempt to obtain that degree 
of theotetical perfection, about which in 
modern times we have heard so much. 
Considering it in this point of view (if the 
intorests of the two countries are identifred, 
and the number of representatives are ade- 
uate to the purposes I have mentioned), 
] really think the precise number is not 4 
matter of great importance. At the same 
time, when it is necessary that the number 
should be fixed, it is necessary to have re- 
course to some principle to guide our 
determination ; and I am not aware of an 
one that can more properly be adopted, 
than that which was laid down in the 
discussions upon this part of the subject 
in the parliament of freland ; I mean a 
reference to the supposed population of 
the two countries, and to the proposed 
rate of contribution. Ido not think that 
the proportion of the population, or the 
capability of contribution, taken sepa- 
rately, would either of them form so 
a criterion as when taken together; 
but even when combined, I do not mean 
to say that they are perfectly accurate. 
Taking this pemetgle, t will appear that 
the proportion of contribution proposed 
to be established, is seven and a half for 
Great Britain, and one for Ireland; and 
that, in the proportion of population, 
Great Britain is to Ireland as two and 
a half, or three to one: so that the re- 
sult, upon & combination of these two, 
will be something more than five to one 
in favour of Great Britain, which is about 
the proportion that it is proposed to esta- 
blish between the representatives ef the 
two countries. 

With respect to the mode in which these 
members are to be selected in order to be 
sent over to the imperial parliament, it is 
such as in my opinion must prevent the 
possibility of any suspicion arising in the 
minds of gentlemen. It is obvious that 
ho wish was entertained by those by whom 
these articles were proposed, to intreduce 
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an additional number of members, with 
any view to an augmentation of the influ.- 
ence of the crown. If it is admitted that 
it would be highly inconvenient to'add the 
whole of the House of Commons of Ire- 
land, which consists of three hundred 
members, to that of Great Britain, it is 
obvious that some principle of selection 
must be resorted to; i cannot con- 
ceive any one that could have been 
adopted more equitable or satisfactory for 
Ireland, or hess liable to objection. The 
plan proposed is, that the members of the 
counties, and of the principal commer- 
cial cities, should remain entire. With 
respect to the remaining members to make 
up the number of a hundred, without 
thinking of abstract principles, without 
talking about the difference between one 
description of boroughs and another, being 
obliged to make a selection, the plainest 
and most obvious mode is resorted to, 
with a view to the obtaining of local in- 
formation, and to the security of the 
landed interest. The remaining members 
are to be selected ftom those places which 
are the most considerable in point of po- 
pulation and .wealth. Those gentlemen 
who have objected to the introduction of 
theoretical reforms in the constitution, 
and in the representation of this country, 
will find that there is nothing in this plan 
which has a tendency towards that object, 
or which makes a distinction between dif- 
ferent parliamentary rights. The plan 
which it is proposed to adopt, is the only 
one that could have been recurred to, 
without trenching upon the constitution. 
The committee must perceive, that, in ac- 
quiescing in this regulation, they will con- 
sent to an addition to the existing House 
of Commons, without making any, the 
slightest, alteration in our internal forms ; 
that this regulation is conformable to the 
resolution which last year met with the 
approbation of the parliament of Great 
Britain ; and that no alteration is proposed 
in the numbers of the British House of 
Commons. 

It would not, perhaps, be necessary for 
me to say any thing more upon this topic; 
yet knowing, Sir, how strong some opi- 
nions are ou the subject, and knowing 
the share I formerly had myself m senti- 
ments of that nature, I must declare that 
I do not wish to avoid'the discussion. I 
rather desire to disclose my most secret 
thoughts upon the question of reform, as 
¥do not think myself authorised, from a 
firm conviction of their purity and justice, 
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to decline any investigation upon that 

topic, respecting which | did once enter- 

tain a different opision. Whatever change 

may be found necessary in the parliament 

of Treland, I maintain, Sir, that, by pre- 

serving the frame of the British partia- 

ment, we have one great and very pecu- 

liar advantage, of which it is impossible 

for any sophistry, for any arts, for any 

violence to deprive us. -We have found 

this vast benefit in our adherence to prac- 

tice in two distinguished instances; I 

mean with respect to Wales and Scotlaad. 

The union of England with both those 

countries was effected without any injury 

to the frame of the English parliament, and 

the effects resulting from that syetem 

have been productive of the most perma- 

nent utility. It might have been urged 
as an objection d priori, that the frame of 

. parliament should be altered, but forte- 
nately for us, our ancestors preferred the 

preservation of that which experience had 

rendered dear to them. But, Sir, what- 

ever may have been the opinions of dif- 

ferent men upon the subject of reform, 

since it was first agitated in this country, 

I do not assume too much in saying it is 

now generally admitted, that we ought 

not to alter any thing beyond the imme- 

diate object of the alteration itself, and 

that we are called upon to do that with as 

little change as is consistent with the 

efficacy of the measure. In other words, 
Sir, 1 contend that it is necessary to con- 

oposed change to that which 

requires to be changed, leaving every 

thing else entire. We are therefore to 

limit our alterations to Ireland, whose 
situation so imperiously calle for altera- 
tion, and to leave England untouched, 

and entire in the enjoyment of that which 
has uniformly constituted its certain de- 
fence and protection. But this is not all, 
and I beg leave to trouble the committee 
with a few more remarks, since this con- 
sideration has occurred in the diseussion 
of the articles of union. If any gentle- 
man recollects how little the friends of 
reform have at any time agreed upon a 
specific plan, bow little the sense of the 
pablic has ever declared in favour of re- 
form, how difficult the measure has been 
at all times allowed to be by its most en- 
lightened and zealous supporters ; how 
jarring and contradictory the opinions of 
those persons who patronized it must 
have been: I say, Sir, if gentlemen re- 
collect all these striking and unanswerable 
circumstances, I shall only ask them, 
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would it be wise and consistent te connect 
the question of union with the question of 
reform? If the union be of itself a mea- 
sure of great difficulty, as it is generally 
admitted, I appeal to the candour of 
every man, would it be prudent, would it 
be safe, to involve it in a question of the 
greatest perplexity, of the most embar- 
rassing nature, and attended with fatal 
congequences as to our ioternal interest ? 
On the ground then of prudence, what 
I have said must I think alone be suffi- 
cient: but as 1 do not wish to have the 
least reserve with the House, I must sey, 
that if any thing could throw a dou 
upon the question of union—if any thing 
could in my mind counterbalance the 
advantages that muet result from it, it 
would be the necessity of disturbing the 
representation of aa igh but that ne- 
cessity fortunately s not exist. In 
stating this, Sir, I have not forgotten 
what I have myself formerly said and 
sineerely felt upon this subject ; but I 
know that all opinions must necessarily 
be subservient to times and circumstances ; 
and that man whe talks of his consistency | 
merely because he holds the same opinion 
for ten or fifteen years, when the circum- 
stances under which that opinion was eri- 
ginally formed are totally changed, is a 
slave te the most idle vanity. Seeing all 
that I have seen since the period te which 
I atlude; considering how little chance 
there is of that species of reform to which 
alone I leoked, and whieh is as different 
from the modern schemes of reform, as 
the latter are from the constitution; see- 
ing that where the greatest ehanges have 
taken place, the most dreadful conse- 
quences have ensued, and which have not 
been confined to that country where the 
change teok place, but have spread their 
malignant influence almost in every quar- 
ter of the globe, and shaken the fabric of 
every government; seeing that in this gene- 
ral shock the constitution of Great Britain 
has alone remained pure and untouched 
in its vital principles—[ A cry of “ Hear! 
hear!” on the opposition side]—I wish 
gentlemen would hear me, and then an- 
swer me—when I see that it has resisted 
all the efforts of Jacobinism, sheltering 
itself under the pretence of a love of 
liberty; when I see that it has supported 
itself against the open attacks of its ene- 
mies, and against more dangerous reforms 
of its professed friends; that it has de- 
feated the unwearied machinations of 
France, and the no less pergevering efforts 
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of Jacobins in England, and that during 
the whole of the contest it has uniformly 
maintained the confidence of the people 
of England ;—I say, Sir, when I consider 
all these circumstances, I should be 
ashamed of myself, if any former opinions 
ef mine could now induce me to think 
that the furm of representation which, in 
such times as the present, has been found 
amply sufficient for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the interests and securing the 
happiness of the peuple, should be idly 
and wantonly disturbed from any love of 
experiment, or any predilection for theory. 
Upon this subject, Sir, I think it right to 
state the inmost thoughts of my mind; 
I think it right to declare my most decid- 
ed opinion, that, even if the times were 
proper for experiments, any, even the 
slightest change in such a constitution 
must be considered as an evil. I have 
been led farther into this subject, from 
the temporary interruption which I met 
with, than I intended; but I did not 
mean to have passed by the subject of the 
Irish members, without accompanying it 
with some observations on British repre- 
sentation. 

I have next to state, that however these 
members may be chosen, there is one 
consideration which cannot fail to press 
itself upon our minds; I mean, that by 
the laws of England care has been taken 
to prevent the influence of the crown 
‘from becoming too great, by too many 
offices being held by members of parlia- 
ment. In Ireland there are laws of a si- 
milar nature, but not quite to the same 
extent; so that it might happen that in 
the hundred members to be chosen, there 
may be a great number holding places. 
It will occur to gentlemen that some pro- 
vision ought to be made upon this sub- 
ject. I feel this sentiment as strongly as 
any man; but gentlemen must be‘ aware 
that it is impossible to provide against it 
by an article of union, to be binding upon 
the united parliament, because we have 
found from experience, that the number 
of offices to be held by members must 
always remain in the discretion of parlia- 
ment, to be regulated from time to time 
as circumstances may require. On the 
other hand, if no regulation upon this 
subject is at present made, it may happen 
that in the first hundred members chosen 
there may be a great number holding 
places, and consequently under the influ- 
ence of the crown, who will have to de- 
cide in the imperial parliament, upon the 
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extent to which that influence ought to 
extend. The committee will recollect, 
that the greater number of the members 
that are to come over, will be the repre- 
sentatives of counties and the great com- 
mercial towns. Of these I believe there 
are not above five or six who hold offices. 
With respect to the remainder, it must be 
obvious, from the manner in which they 
are to be chosen, thet it is impossible to 
ascertain exactly the number of offices 
they ran hold; they cannot, however, 
exceed the number of twenty. Unless, 
therefore, the numbers of those holdin 
places were so great as to excite re 
jealousy, it would not be necessary to de- 
prive them of their places in the first in- 
stance, as their numbers would not be 
sufficient to have any great effect in de- 
ciding upon the question of the extent of 
the influence of the crown. I understand 
that a motion was made by a gentleman 
last week for an estimate upon this sub- 
ject; but he must be aware that such an 
estimate could not be made up in this 
country, nor even in Ireland, without 
great difficulty. I think nothing can be 
more fair than what IJ shall propose, viz. 
that no more than twenty of the persons 
s0 coming over shall hold places; and 
if it shall happen that a greater number 
of them than twenty hold places during 
pleasure, then these who have last ac- 
cepted them shall vacate their seats ; this 
will, upon the whole, I think, obviate 
every objection that can be made in point 
of principle. 

We then proceed to the number of the 
other House of parliament; and their 
precise number, I own, does not appear to 
me a matter that calls for close investiga- 
tion or minute inquiry. The number for 
Scotland, as we all know, is sixteen to re- 
present the peerage, and for the Commons 
forty-five. There may, indeed, be another 
view of considering it on the part of Ire- 
land, different from that of Scotland, 
which is true to. a given extent, end on 
which I shall observe hereafter; but in 
the view in which I take it at present, and 
thinking as I do, that the whole should 
be a representation having for its object 
the general welfare of the empire, the 
number cannot be very material; besides, 
we are to look at Ireland as represented 
locally by thirty peers, and also by those 
peers in England who possess great part 
of their property in Ireland; so that in 
comparison of the thirty-two Irish peers, 
there may be said to be no Jess than ones 
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fifth to be added from the peers of Great 
Britain. With respect to the manner in 
which they are to be chosen, I can only 
say, that 1 have never heard of any objec- 
tion to the arrangement which is proposed 
in the resolutions of the Irish parliament ; 
should any opposition be offered to that 
-branch of the subject, I should say, that 
the choice of the peers to represent the 
Irish nobility for life, is a mode that is 
more congenial to the general spirit and 
system of the establishment of a peerage, 
than that of their being septennially elect- 
ed, as the nobility of Scotland are; upon 
the whole of that topic, I am satisfied 
that no gentleman in this House will 
think this part of the arrangement in any 
degree improper. —s 
Another part branching out of this 
subject, is that which has attracted a great 
deal of observation—I mean the right re- 
served, for the peers of Ireland, who are 
not elected to represent. their own peer- 
age, to be members of.the House of 
Commons of the united parliament in 
Great Britain, uatil they shall happen to 
be elected to represent the nobility of 
their own country. This has been de- 
scribed and stated as a subject fit for 
ridicule; I own | see it in no such light. 
If, indeed, they were subject to be chosen 
alternately torepresent the Lords and Com- 
mons of Ireland, the objection would be 
well-founded ; but here they are not so; 
for when they are chosen to represent the 
nobility, they are so for life, and can 
never return to the House of Commons: 
and by the way, I consider this a better 
mode than that which was adopted with 
Fegard to the nobility of Scotland; and 
my reason for it is this, that a nobleman 
in Ireland, if not chosen by his own order, 
may be chosen as a legislator by a class 
of inferior rank, and which I. am so far 
from regarding as improper, that I deem 
it in a high degree advantageous to the em- 
pire, analogous to the practice, as well as 
friendly to the g ase of the British con- 
stitution. We know full well the advan- 
.tages. we have experienced from having, 
in this House, those who in the course of 
descent, as well as in hopes of merit, have 
had a prospect of sitting in our House of 
peers.. Those, therefore, who object to 
this part of the arrangement, can only do 
so from the want of due attention to the 
true character of our constitution, one of 
the great leading advantages of which is, 
that a person may, for a long time, be a 
member of one branch of the legislature, 
[VOL. XXXV.]} 
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and have it in view to become a member 
of another branch of it; this it is which 
constitutes the leading difference between 
the nobility of Great Britain and those of 
other countries. With us, they are per- 
mitted to have legislative. power before 
they arrive at their higher stations; and 
as they are, like all the rest of mankind, 
to be improved by experience in the 
science of legislation as well as that of 
every other, our constitution affords that 
opportunity, by their being eligible te 
seats in this House from the time of their 
majority, until, in the course of nature, 
their ancestors make way for them in ano- 
ther House of legislation. This is-one of 
those circumstances which arise frequently 
in practiee ; but the advantages of which 
do not appear. in theory, until chance 
happens to cast them before us, and makes ~ 
them subjects of discussion. These are 
the shades of the British constitution, in 
which its latent beauties consist. Now, 
upon this principle, and with this experi- 
ence, I would ask if any Irish peer should 
come to his fortune, and who. was well 
qualified to take a seat in this House, 
whether any man would feel it an impro- 
per thing, and in any way inconsistent 
with the practice of our constitution, or 
the general system of our legislature, for 
such a person to have a seat ,in this 
House? I would ask any man what ob- 
jection he had against such a person mix- 
ing with us in this House? I say there 
can be none. I say further, that this is 
an advantage to the nobility of Ireland, 
and an improvement in the system of ree 
presentation in the House. . 

The next point is, the power reserved for 
his majesty to create new peers. ‘The ob- 
jection is, that they may be too large for 
the constituent body, and occasion a great 
deal of inconvenience to that which is elec- 
tive. To this I answer, that they can never 
exceed a given number, and that it is neces- 
sary to give this power to the crown; for 
that the titles in Ireland are under very 
different circumstances from those of Scot- 
land. In Scotland, the titles of nobility 
are much niore ancient, under very differ- 
ent limitations, and must, from that Mat 
difference of limitation, continue muc 
longer than those of Ireland: in the one, 
the titles are to descend to collateral 
branches; in theother, the patents are more 
limited, are confined to immediate male 
descendants, and consequently must muck 
sooner expire. In the ove, the probability 
of extinction is very small in the course 
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of a vast period of time; in the other, it 
would certainly happen in a short time, if 
the power of adding to, or making up the 
number, were not given to the crown. The 
other part of this article, on the frame of 
the parliament of Ireland, relates to cen- 
troverted elections, and the privileges of 
peerage to such as are not chosen to repre- 
Bent it; they continue under the same 
regulation as the peerage of Scotland. 

he next article relates to the continu- 
ance of the church of Ireland, and of Eng- 
land, and of Scotland: upen which the 
articles differ in nothing from the articles 
which we ourselves have sent to Ireland, 
except under the head of a convocation, 
to which, I apprehend, there caa be no 
objection. I shall only say this, on so inte- 
resting a subject, that the prosperity of. 
the church of Ireland never can be perena- 
nent, unless it be a part of the union to 
leave as a guard, @ power to the united 
parliament to make some provision in this 
Tespect, as a fence beyond any act of their 
own that can at present be agreed on. It 
may be proper to leave to parliament an 
opportunity of considering what may be 
fit to be done for his majesty’s catholic 
subjects, without seeking at present any 
rule to govern the Protestant establish- 
ment, or to make any provision upon that 
subject. 

The next is an article of more detail, 
and on which the discussion may be more 
large hereafter than I can expect it to be 
at present—It is extremely interesting; I 
mean the article of commerce. I am sure 
every gentleman in this House is ready to 
say, that the consequence of the union 
ought to be a perfect freedom of trade, 
whether of produce or of manufacture, 
without exception if possible; or that a 
deviation from that principle ought to be 
. made only where adhering to it may pos- 
Bibly shake some large capital, or mate- 
rially diminish the effect of the labour of 
the inhabitants, or suddenly and violently 
shock the received opinion or popular pre- 
judiees of a large portion of the people; 
but that, on the whole, the communica- 
tion between the two kingdems should in 
their spirit be free ; that no jealousy should 
be attempted to be created between the 
manufacturers of one place and the other, 
‘upon the subject of “ raw materials,” or 
any other article: for it would surely be 
consilered very narrow policy, and as such 
would be treated with derision, were an 
attempt made to create a jealousy between 
Devonshire and Cornwall, between Lan- 
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caster and Durham, between Northumber- 
jand and Scotland, between Wales and 
Chester, Hereford, or any other county. 
I say then, the principle of the union on 
this head should be liberal and free, and 
that no departure from it should ever take 
place, but upon some point of present un- 
avoidable necessity. That perfect free- 
dom of trade is your object and your end; 
and if in any instance you turn aside from 
that road, you only do it because you are 
convinced that on the whole matter you 
follow the shortest way to arrive at the 
end of your journey. I ought also to say, 
that some degree of Jocal inconvenience 
is not to be set in the way of a great 
national arrangement ; and happy am I to 
observe, that such is the enlarged judg- 
ment, and just and patriotic feeling, of the 
enterprising merchants of both nations, 
that they will be found, generally speak- 
ing, as forward as any member ef this 
House to aot up to the spirit of which { 
have just taken notice. All regulations, 
therefore, under the heads of bounties or 
prohibitions, and all subjects of that nature, 
should be made as moderate and equitable 
as possible. , 7 
The parliament of Ireland have added 
an article of great importance, which is, 
however, consistent with the resolutions 
transmitted from this country; it is, that 
there shall not only be no new prohibition, 
but those now in existence, with a few ex- 
ceptions, shall be repealed. It is a great 
eatisfaction to me, that the articles are few, 
and that the duties do not exceed ten 
cent. With respect to the woollen, they 
propose a protecting duty for the period 
of twenty years. With respect to the cot- 
ton manufacture, they also propose a pro- 
tecting duty of ten per cent; but on two 
important branches of it, viz. the calico 
and the muslin, for the encouragement of 
which they are very anxious, the duties 
which they propose are considerably 
higher. In the whole of these alterations, 
I do not think there is any thing which 
can give any uneasiness to our manufac- 
turers, except in the single case of the 
woollen trade. The manufacturers of this 
country do not, I believe, wish for any 
rotecting daties ; egal desire is a free 
intercourse with all the world: and though 
the want of protecting duties may occa- 
sion partial loss, they think thet amply 
compensated by general advantage. In the 
article of wool, I understand, there is much 
difficulty entertamcd. In the case of ma- 
aufactures, where capital is invested, pro» 


$3) respecting @ Union voit Irdend. 
tecting duties may for a time be required ; 


but can any man believe that the exporta- 
tion of manufactured wool from this ceun- 
try could be preductive of any serious 
inconvenience in the present unexampled 
sea anit of our trade? Can any man 
ieve thet, by permitting this exporta- 
¢ion, capital can be so nnmediately trans- 
ferred as te eceasion 2 sudden shock in 
any part of the ceuntry? Thisis a subject 
upon which I am anxious to abtam every 
anformation ; but I am inclined to think, 
that the effect af this arrangement will be 
te encourage the growth of wool in Ireland, 
and that we may. draw supplies of it from 
that country. I do not fear that there 
will be trade enough for both countries in 
the markets of the world, and in the market 
which each country will afford to the 
other; and I have no doubt but that the 
capitals of Great Britain and Ireland will 
be empleyed in that species of trade to 
which it can be applied with the most 
advantage. 
- I beg pardon of the committee for anti- 
cipating with more particularity than was 
necessary, what may be hereafter said 
upon some of the subjects on which I have 
spoken, especially on that of trade; but 
I have done so because I wished to take a 
short survey of she general outline of this 
important subject. I am not aware of any 
thing very material which I have omitted ; 
but if there sheuld be, it may be supplied 
hereafter 


The next article, and the only one con- 
sisting of minute details, relates to appor- 
tioning the shares of the revenue of each 
country respectively. It were a circum- 
stance much to be wished, that the finances 
ef both coentries were so nearly alike, 
that the system of both could be identi- 
Ged; but as from the different proportions 
of debt, and the different stages of civili- 
zation and commerce, and the different 
wealth ef the countries, that desirable ob- 
ject is rendered impracticable, at Jeast for 
aeme time to come, it becomes an impor- 
sent question, would vou defer the ad- 
vantege of the union because you cannot 
@t once cafry it to the extent you would 
wish? Or will you defer it until, by the 
imcrease of the debt of Ireland, and the 
decrease of the debt of England through 
the means of the sinking fund, the two 
countries had so far approximated to each 
ether, that an identity of finance might 
be established in the first instance? But 
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conditions? If I were asked what security 
were necessary, without hesitation I would 
answer, none. The liberality, the jus- 
tice, the honour of the people of Great 
Britain have never yet been found deficient. 
E would refer them to former precedents ; 
I would desire them to look at our con- 
duct towards those nations who have 
already incorporated with us, to Wales 
and to Scotland; that will convince them 
that there is the most perfect safety, even 


# there were no stipulation. But to avoid 
all suspicion of unduly loading our sister 
kmgdom with more than her due share of 


the rel ai of aa state, to ebviate all 
imputation of partiality, particularly ss on 
that sbjeetion: the Sisal of the union 
grounded ome of their most important 
objections, the parliament of beth coun- 
(ries have fixed the proportions to be paid 
by each for a limited time at the expira~ 
tion of which & is presumed the finances 
of each may so far approximate, that they 
may be assimilated and identified: with a 
provision, nevertheless, that if that de- 
sirable event can be effected-sooner, the 
Imperial parliament shall have power to 
make any future revision or alteration. 
It most certainly will be desirable to as- 
certain, in as exact a proportion as pos- 
sible, the quantity to be paid by each 
country The ne I have already pro- 
posed is, as I think, the best that can be 
devised, not taking it from any one crite- 
rion, but from a blended and mixed con- 
sideration of the population and the reve- 
nue. Upon this the proportions are 
founded, and the ratio dred for twent 

years, unless the Imperial parliament shall 
make future regulations. And here it may 
be necessary to observe, that the finances 
ofboth countries maybdeidentified, although 
the debt of England should exceed by a 
large proportion the debt of Ireland, be- 
cause, by the rapid increase of the sinking 
fund, it may be as soon discharged as the 
debt of Ireland, and a large debt sooner 
discharged will be equivalent to a smaller 
debt requiring a longer term for payment. 
I have already stated, Sir, that the pro- 
portion of contribution of Ireland is to 
England, as about seven and one half to 
one; and this is calculated upon the 
consumption of the several aniclés: con 
sidered both as to their value, and their 
value compared with their bulk, and upon 
those articles of general use which secm to 
afford the materials for the surest ground 


at had been said, what security can you | of calculation, such as malt, tea, sugar, 


give to lveland for the performance of the 


and others of that description. It has 
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appeared from this investigation, that the 

roportion proposed in this resolution, 
ae been the proportion, as nearly as can 
be ascertained, in which Ireland has con- 
tributed during the present war. It must 
be most satisfactory, Sir, to consider, that 
in adopting this arrangement, the present 
existing system is not at alldisturbed. dt 
will continue in its accustomed proportion; 
and at the same time, for the security of 
Ireland, it is provided that any article 
shall not pay a-greater tax than the same 
article pays at the same in England. If 
there shall remain any surplus revenue 
after the current expenses are paid, it is 
to be appropriated either to the liquida- 
tion of the debt, or for the purposes of 
national improvement for that country. 
There then remain some other regulations, 
which have for their object the gradual 
abolition of all distinction in finance and 
revenue between the two countries, and 
to accelerate the time when both coun- 
tries form but one fund, and pay one uni- 
form proportion of taxes throughout each. 
It is obvious, while there remains a dis- 
proportion of debt, they cannot form one 
fund, that event cannot take place till by 
the operation of circumstances that dis- 
bl Saas is destroyed: yet, Sir, as I 


ave already observed, the real value of 


the respective debts may be alike before 
they are of the same magnitude, because 
if our sinking fund will discharge our 
larger debt, before the debt of Ireland 
can be discharged, though not of equal 
magnitude, the greater debt discharged in 
the shorter time may not surpass the less 
debt remaining a longer time unpaid ; and 
whenever the real value shall be alike, the 
finances of both countries may be assimi- 
lated and identified, and it will remain in 
the discretion of the united parliaments 
to abolish all distinction of quotas and 
contributions, and fix one rate of taxation 
throughout the united kingdoms, subject 
merely to such local abatements as from 
circumstances may become necessary. 
The remaining provisions are such as I 
conceive no gentleman in this House can 
abject to; they relate to agriculture, and 
to the allowance to Ireland of a partici- 
ation of your territorial revenue from 
India. I hope and trust that this plan is 
equitable on a large scale; favourable I 
know it is, satisfactory 1 hope, to Ireland; 
and I trust also, that in the main it will 
appear to this House that the whole has 


,@ tendency to accelerate the period of 


adentity as well as union ‘he last arti- 
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cle is one that has in it nothing new; it 
relates to the courts of justice in Ireland ; 
it preserves to Ireland its civil and eccle- 
siastical courts, subject to the regulations 
which the wisdom of the united parliament 
may adopt. - . : 

- I trust I have made myself understood 
in what I bave stated to the committee 
under general heads, which will require 
detail hereafter. 1 have said enough to 
satisfy this committee, that the Irish par- 
liaments’ resolutions are consistent with 
those which you laid at the foot of the 
throne, and pledged yourselves to carry 
into effect on your part, if ever, by his 
Majesty's command, they came again to 
you for consideration. When I recollect 
also, that the objection to the resolutions, 
when they were before the parliament of 
this country, was not so much to the sub- 
stance of the resolutions themselves, nor 
the manner in which they were to be sub- 
mitted to the parliament of Ireland, as 
that the subject should not then be agi- 
tated, because neither the parliament nor 
the people were in a state to agree to the 
measure ; I trust I may say, that the fears 
which were expressed on that occasion 
were illusive, and the hope that was en- 
tertained has been verified. The ample 
discussion which every part of this sub- 
ject has met with (so ample that nothing 
like its deliberation was ever known before 
in any legislature ) has silenced clamour,— 
has rooted out prejudice,—has over-ruled 
objections,—has answered all arguments, 
—has refuted all cavils, and caused the 
plan to be entirely approved of. Both 
branches of the legislature, after long dis- 
cussion, mature deliberation, and labori- 
ous ae have expressed themselves 
clearly and decidedly in its favour. The 
opinion of the people who, from their 
means of information, were most likely, 
because best enabled, to form a correct 
judgment, is decidedly in its favour. 

Let me not say, however, for I do not 
intend it, that there were among the in- 
telligent part of the public none who were 
against the measure ; I know there were, 
and I know too, that, in a question involv- 
ing so many interests, the same thing 
will, to different individuals, appear in 
different points of view: hence arises a 
diversity of opinion. That has been the 
case in almost every thing that ever was 
argued, and must be so in every thing that 
is contested; but after all, it is clear that 
the parliament was in a situation, that the 
people of Ireland were in a situation, tp 


_ 
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judge of this measure. It was not be- 
cause the measure was not vigorously op- 

osed: the friends of the measure have 
had to stand against the threats of popu- 
lar violence,—against the enemies of the 
government under the lead of Protestants 
-—against the violent and inflamed spirit 
and fierce attack of the Irish Catholics,— 
and against the aggregate of all evils, the 
spirit of all mischiof the implacable op- 
position and determined hostility of furi- 
ous Jacobinism ; they had to meet the in- 
flamed passions of disappointed ambition, 
which, under the name and pretext of 
superior patriotism, under colour of jea- 
lousy for others freedom, under affected 
tenderness for landed interest, affected 
care for commercial welfare, would reduce 
the state to ruin because they were not 
its rulers. Notwithstanding all this op- 
position, the parties engaged in it have 
not been able to prove any thing, but 
that their own fury was ungovernable, 
their predictions chimerical, and their 
hopes delusive. The friends of the mea- 
sure have had to stand against the prin- 
ciples which fomented and unhappily in- 
flamed the late Irish rebellion: they had 
to contend against the active but mis- 
chievous efforts of the friends and cham- 
pions of Jacobinism, to whom it was 
enough to make them hate the union, 
that it had a tendency to preserve order, 
because any thing like order was an ex- 
tinction of their hopes. We have seen, 
thae the wisdom of parliament and the 
good sense of the people of Ireland have 
prevailed over this mighty host of foes; 
we have seen the friends who supported, 
and the enemies who opposed this great 
national object; and are enabled, by all 
that has happened, to judge pretty accu- 
rately of the sentiments of both, with 
their tendency or effect on the fate of the 
British empire. It is under that confi- 
dence that I do what I am now doing, 
and will continue to do whatever may 
depend on me, to submit to the commit- 
tee all necessary measures to carry this 
eos and important work to its full, and, 

trust, speedy accomplishment.—Mr. 
Pitt then moved the first resolution. 

Mr. Grey rose and said :—Sir ; in la- 
bouring to complete.the union in Ireland, 
the right hon. gentleman has done what 
sing he had a right to do, in assuming, 

rom the resolutions passed last session of 
parliament, that the House had sanctioned 
the principle of the measure, and that the 
only subject now to be discussed was, the 
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most expedient method of carrying it 
into effect. But, Sir, this assumption is 
rather awkward and unfortunate for me; 
as I object, not so much to the manner 
in which it is proposed to carry the union 
into effect, as to the principle of the 
measure itself. To this, Sir, I have the 
strongest and the most insuperable objec- 
tions; and I should have supported the 
hon. gentleman who opposed the Speaker’s 
leaving the chair, had I not thought, that 
from what the House had done formerly, 
and from the message which had been 
received from his majesty, the right hon. 
gentleman was entitled to carry the busi- 
ness into a committee. It is not my in- 
tention to follow the right hon. gentleman 
through the reasoning he has adduced, as 
it would be wasting a large portion of the 
time of the committee. I shall chiefty 
confine myself to state what was neglect- 
ed to be urged last year, to object to the 
principle of the measure, and the time at 
which it is brought forward. The right 
hon. gentleman stated, towards the end 
of his speech, what, if true, would be con- 
clusive. It was stated in the message of 
the lord lieutenant, that the only ground 
on which the measure could pass was a 
change in the opinion of the public; it 
was said, that the proposal was an appeal 
‘© from Philip drunk to Philip sober ;” 
that this change was not expected ftom 
the House of Commons, but from those 
out of doors; that an appeal was to be 
made from the Irish parliament to the 
Irish people. This appeal, the right hon. 
gentleman says, has been completely suc- 
cessful ; and though no opposition has 
been shown to the union which might not 


‘be expected to a plan sa novel and so 


momentous, he says, that the free, un- 
biassed,’ uncontrolled opinion of the Irish 
nation is decidedly in favour of the mea- 
sure. If the truth is such, I see no ob- 
jection to proceeding; but if the case 
is different, and the Irish took every oF 
Porat left them of testifying their ab- 

orrence ‘of a union, we are bound in 
reason and justice not to proceed one 
step farther in the business. It is stated 
in the speech of the lord lieutenant to the 
Irish parliament, and more clearly and 
positively in the speech of the minister, 
that five sevenths of the country, and all 
the principal commercial towns, except 
Dublin, had petitioned in favour of the 
union. This statement I shall disprove ; 
and having made a few observations with 
regard to the time at which the scheme 
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is brought forward, I shall conclude b 
making a motion, which, if carried, wi 
set the business at rest, at least for a sea- 
son. The way in which it is attempted 
to be made out that five-sevenths of the 
country had petitioned for the union, is, 
by saying that nineteen counties had, and 
that these counties constitute five-sevenths 
of the surface of Ireland. That petitions 
were presented from several different 
counties, I will not deny; but by what 
means were they obtained, and by whom 
are they signed? The lord lieutensot, 
who, besides being the chief civil magis- 
trate in the kingdom, is commander of adis- 
ciplined army of 17,000 men, who is able 
to proclaim martial law when he 
and can subject whom he pleases to the 
arbitrary trial of a court martial, in his 
ress through the kingdom, procured 
these petitions, which are signed by few 
names, and those by no means the most 
respectable. It has been said, that all 
were Jacobins who opposed the union. 
It might be said, with more truth, that a 
great proportion of those who signed these 
vaunted petitions in favour of it were men 
in the power of the Jord lieutenant, and who 
wese obliged, from the fear of punishment, 
to come. forward and put down their 
names. These petitions besides, were 
clandestinely obtained ;, not one of them 
was voted at a meeting called ee by 
the high sheriff. They can with no pro- 
priety be called the petitions of counties; 
they are merely those of a few individuals, 
Yet the right hon. gentleman tells us that 
they prove the whole Irish nation to be 
decidedly in favour of the measure. Of 
this species of groundless declamation, 
however, be has not the honeur of being 
the original inventor. We have an admi- 
rable instance of it in our great dramatic 
poet. The duke of Buckingham, in giv- 
ing Richard 3rd an account of the man- 
ner in which the citizens of London had 
agreed to his claim to the crewn, says, 
after describing the taciturnity and 
gloominess of the assembly, and their 
sceming dislike to him, 7 
——* Some followers of mine own, 
' At lower end of the hall, burl’d up their caps, 
And some ten voices cried, God save King 
Richard } 
And thus I took the ‘vantage of those few— 
Thanks, gentle citizens and friends, quoth I ; 
This general applause, and cheerful shout, 
Argues your wisdom, and your love to 
Richard,” 


Fortunately there were many petitions on 
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the other side, petitions which were not 
obtained by solicitation, but at public 
assemblies, of which legal notice had 
been given. Twenty-seven counties have 
petitioned against the measure. The 
petition from the county of Down is 
signed by upwards of 17,000 ctable 
independent men; and all the are 
in asimilar proportion. Dublin petitioned 
under the great seal of the city, and each 
of the corporations in it followed the ex- 
ample. Drogheda petitioned against the 
union, and almost every other town in the 
kingdom in like manner testified ite dis- 
approbation. Those in favour- of the 
measure possessing great influence in the 
country, obtained a few counter-petitions ; 
yet, though the petition from Down was 
signed by 17,000, the counter- petition was 
signed au by 415. Though there were 
707,000 who signed petitions against 
the measure, the total aumber of those 
who declared themselves ia favour of it 
did not exceed 3,000; and many of these 
even only prayed that the measure might 
be discussed. If the facta I state are 
true, and I challenge any man to falaify 
them, could a nation in more direct terms, 
express its Sar ieee of a political 
measure, than Ireland has of a ay age 
union with Great Britain? In fact, the 
nation is nearly unanimous, and this great 
majority is composed, not of fanatics, 
bigots, or Jacobins, bat of the most re- 
spectable in every class of the community. 
I by no means say that the parliament of 
Ireland is either disrespectable or depen- 
dent ; but when I look upon these facts, 
and consider the majority who voted with 
the minister, I must say, that if left to 
itself, untempted, unawed, unintimidated, 
it would, without hesitation, have rejected 
the resolutions. There are 300 members 
in all, and 120 of these strenuously op- 
sed the measure, among whom were 
two-thirds. of the county members, the 
representatives of the city of Dublin, and 
almost all the towns which it is proposed 
shall send members to the Imperial par- 
liament: 162 veted in favour of the 
union; of those 116 were placemen, 
some of them were English generals on the 
staff, without a foot of ground in Ireland 
and completely dependent upon governe 
ment. is there any ground, then, te 
resume, that even the parliament of Ire- 
and thinks asthe right hon. gentleman 
supposes ; or that, acting only from a 
regard to the good of their country, the 
members would not have reprobated the 
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measure as strongly and unanimously 2s 
the rest of the meoule? But this $s nat 
all; let us reflect the arts which 
have been used since the last session of 
the Irish parliament to pack a majority 
in the House of Commons. All persons 
holding offices under government, even 
the most intimate friends of the minister, 
if they hesitated to vote as directed, were 
stripped of all their sg ie ape Even 
this step was found ineffectual, and other 
arts were had recourse to, which, though 
I cannot name in this place, all will easily 
conjecture. A bill framed for erving 
the purity of perliament was likewise 
abused, and no less than 653 seats were 
wacated by their holders having received 
nominal offices. : ast 
I defy any man to lay his hand upon 
his “ls ad say, thay he believes the 
 akiange of Ireland was sincerely in 
of the measure. We are to re- 
ceive 100 Insh members into the House 
of Commons; and these the right hon. 
gentleman says will be sufficient to express 
the will and support the interests of 
the Irish nation. By the vote of these 
the union would have been rejected, as 
almost all the members for the counties 
and towns by which they are to be chosen 
keenly ose it. Thas, right 
hon. gent "3 own ts asser- 
tien refuted. I therefore’ c call upon you 
to pause. We have no right to discuss 
this question, unless it be proved to us 
that the passing of these resolutions will 
be to the great body of the 
Irish nation. Perhaps I may never have 
another opportunity of delivering my 
sentiments upon this subject ; I therefore 
beg the attention of the committee, while 
I advert to some of the favourite argu- 
ments of the unionists. Their grand 
source of arguments is the experience of 
the benefits derived from the union with 
Scotland. I can see no analogy between 
the circumstances of the Scotch union, 
and those which call for a union with 
Ireland. I admit that the opposition the 
Scots made, in the reign of queen Anne, 
was not inferior to the indignation of the 
Insh at the day ; but this is the 
only point of similarity between them. To 
pred between Scotland and England 
was no ical impediment ; the re- 
lative eae oe the two countries ts 
such, that the king himself can administer 
the executive government in both, and 
there ts no occasion for a separate esta- 
bishment bemg kept up in each. A 
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complete identification was practicable 
between the two countries, and the same 
taxes, duties, &c. were imposed without 
difficulty over the whole island. The 
same regulations cannot possibly take 
place with regard to Ireland. In Ireland, 
there is a separate national debt ; that of 
England is now become enormous; and it 
will be neces that there be always a 
separate council of state resident on the 
spot. Ireland can have no security that 
she shall not be oppressed, unless she 
pays the very same taxes with Britain. 

am far from supposing that the British 
members will wantonly abuse their 

wers; but the petty of a nation 
should not be left at the discretion of any 
man, or any set of men whoare strangers, 
however just or generous he or they may 
be ; and it is impossible for Ireland to 
enjoy that security which her constitution 
at present affords her, if she is united to 
England in the manner proposed. It is 
impossible that men should so coolly and 
dispassionately consider a tax which does 
not affect themselves, as if they were im- 


erat ngpert fecsk set ak not more than one- 
sixth of the united parliament will be 
Irishmen. We naturally take a pleasure, 
when in mary giao poagai 2 
bringing ot into a situation 

deplorable ; it is therefore to bs ance 
hended that we would not unwillingly be 
imstramental in making the burthens of 
Ireland as heavy as our own. Ireland 
must likewise have a separate government. 
I affirm that this is an insuperable bar to 
a beneficial union; and for the trath of 
what I say, I refer to lord Somers, who 
was mimister when the Scottish union was 
broaght about. He affirms, that it was 
necessary that the privy council should 
be abolished in Scotland; and to prove 
this, he shows that innumerable calami- 
ties have been brought on England 
by the independent councils which in 
former times subsisted in different parts 
of it, the western and northen councils, 
and particularly the councils of the 
marches of Wales He goes so far as to 
say, that if it were necessary to preserve 
& separate executive government at Edin- 
burgh after an union, he would abandon 
the measure. From the opinion of that 
illustrious statesman, and from many ar- 
guments which might be adduced to sup- 
port it, I maintain that where moral or 
physical obstacles interfere to prevent the 
complete end perfect union of two coun- 
tries, it is better for both to be governed 
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by the same king, and each to retain its 
own legislature. The dissimilarity be- 
tween the circumstances of the Scotch 
and Irish unions will appear more striking 
when we compare the causes that rendered 
the former necessary, with those which 
are said to produce an equal necessity for 
the latter. The general arguments for 
both are obvious and similar, I allow ; but 
the right hon. gentleman very properly 
disclaimed all intention of supporting his 
cause by theoretical reasonings. The 
basis of the argument is the danger arising 
from the continuance of the present sys- 
tem. That in this point of view there is 
any similitude I boldly deny, and that 
there is none I will demonstrate. The 
difference between Scotland and England 
was not between people and people, but 
between parliament and parliament. The 
Scotch had prohibited the importation of 
English goods into Scotland; they had 
established a trading company, which in- 
terfered with the colonial arrangements of 
England and nearly embroiled her with 
Spain; they had refused to limit the succes- 
sion to the crown, and had evenenacted, that 
it should not descend to the same persons 
with the crown of England. An act was 
about to have been brought into the Eng- 
lish parliament to render all Scotsmen 
aliens, and another to fit out a fleet to 
attack all Scotch vessels they should fall 
‘in with. Here there was no alternative 
but union or war. Two proposals were 
made to the Scotch: that they should 
limit the succession to the crown in the 
same manner as in England, and that they 
should agree toa legislative union. Had 
they agreed to the first proposal, it is the 
opinion of many that the scheme of a 
union would have been given up; but 
they refused to consider it; and in these 
circumstances it was necessary either to 
press them to agree to unite their parlia- 
ment with that of England, or to treat 
them as enemies. Even in these circum- 
stances I cannot justify the means which 
were used to accomplish the plan: but 
how must every honest man feel indig- 
nant, when he considers that, in very dif- 
. ferent circumstances, more unjustifiable 
arts have been used to bring about a mea- 
sure altogether unnecessary? Has Ire- 
land prohibited the importation of your 
goods? has she disturbed your posses- 
sions in the Indies? has she refused to 
Jimit the succession to the crown, in the 
same manner as is done by the parliament 
of Britain? On the contrary, is there 
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not between the two countries an agree- 
ment which nothing but the folly of mi- 
nisters can derange, and an affection 
which nothing but their violence can de- 
stroy? 

It is said, that the union is intended to 
counteract the designs of the enemy, to 
quell sedition, and to consolidate the 
connexion between the two islands. The 
difference of opinion with regard to this 
measure rests entirely upon its conse- 
quences. If the right hon. gentleman 
should prove that it would unite the 
hearts and interests of Irishmen and Eng- 
lishmen, not one word more should he 
hear from mein opposition to it. But 
I am convinced that these dangers arise, 
not from the present constitution of Ire- 
land, but from the manner in which it is 
administered. ‘The manner in which that 
country has been governed for some years 
has been impolitic and cruel in the ex- 
treme, and as its natural consequences. 
Let the system be changed, and the dan- 
gers will disappear. It was stated last. 
year that the circumstances of Ireland so 
exactly resembled those of Scotland, that 
the kingdoms must either be immediately 
united in their legislatures, or separated 
for ever. I heard this sentiment express- 
ed with great concern; for, if the union 
should not be carried (and I am far from 
thinking that. it is yet carried in Ireland), 
what encouragement would be held out to 
our enemies! But it is false that there is 
any such necessity ; and, if you adopt 
liberal measures with regard to the sister 
kingdom, you will do more in dissipating 
the dangers which threaten her, than by 
any attempt to incorporate her legisla- 
ture with ours. There are men who try 
to prove (as Montesquieu did with regard 
to the Japanese) that the Irish are such 
a barbarous, unprincipled, turbulent race 
of men, that they are incapable of free- 
dom, and must necessarily be ruled with 
a rod of iron. This strain of invective 
has been particularly indulged in by a no- 
ble lord, in speeches and publications. I 
shall not attempt to follow him through 
all the mazes of his argument, but shall 
shortly inquire whether, since 1782, the 
Irish really deserve the character which 
has been ascribed to them. It has been 
urged that the concessions made to them 
at that time were extorted by an armed 
convention. This, perhaps, is not the 
least praise of that period; some of the 
best of our rights have been so obtained. 
But when the concessions were made, 
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was there not universal joy throughout 
the kingdom, and were not large supplies 
ted with the utmost cheerfulness ? 
rom the period of 1782 to the year 
1785, nothing happened to disturb the 
mutual harmony, or to create jealousy 
and distrust. In 1785 commercial propo- 
sitions were submitted. The Irish parlia- 
ment did not choose to accede to them, 
and they were rejected ; but did that rejec- 
tion produce any real danger ? No; those 
very things, or at least the greater part 
of them, which were recommended in the 
propositions, were afterwards done b 
the two parliaments separately, whic 
were to have been done by mutual ar- 
rangement. From 17865 to the period of 
the regency nothing occurred. e Irish 
parliament then proposed that the prince 
of Wales should be the regent without 
limitations. The British parliament pro- 
posed that he should be regent with limi- 
tations: but did any of those gentlemen 
who then acted in opposition, believe that 
this difference between the two parlia- 
ments tended to a separation? But, lest 
any possible danger should arise from 
any such difference, the greatest enemy 
to this measure of a union brought in a 
bill to prevent it; it was thrown out by 
those who adduce this very case as tend- 
ing to a separation between the two coun- 
tries. In 1792, the Catholic question was 
brought forward: young Mr. Burke was 
appointed the agent for the Catholics: 
the petitions which they then presented 
were rejected by a great majority : in the 
following year, under the sanction of go- 
vernment, they were received and carried 
with little or no opposition at all. Then 
came the war, the parliament of Ireland 
concurring in all the measures necessary 
for carrying it on. I come now to the 
eventful period of 1794. At the close of 
that year, earl Fitzwilliam was appointed 
lord lieutenant. During his administra- 
tion the Catholics represented their claims, 
and an attempt was made to ameliorate 
their condition. But will any one say, 
that these proceedings were factious, or 
that they testified a desire to erect Ire- 
land into a separate independent state ? 
These claims had been considered by the 
British government, and were allowed to 
be reasonable.- The bill was brought in 
by one not more illustrious by his talents 
than by his virtues; not more distinguish- 
ed for political knowledge, than for his 
love for the constitution of his country, 
and his zeal to defend it (Mr. Grattan). 
(VOL. XXXV.] 
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The bill passed almost unanimously ; 
there was not even a division upon it. 
When we look back to the zeal, loyalty, 
and affection, which was then displayed; 
when we consider the large supplies 
which were granted, exceeding those of 
any former year; can we think for a mo- 
ment that a disaffected faction then pre- 
vailed in Ireland? This was not a fac- 
tion. Most unfortunately for Ireland, 
however, there then existed a desperate 
faction, which poisoned the ear of his ma- 
jesty, and cut off from his devoted sub- 
jects those streams of royal favour and 
protection which otherwise would have 
flowed upon them. To that faction and 
its machinations I shall ever continue to 
attribute the subsequent misfortunes of 
that ill-fated country. Lord Fitzwilliam 
was recalled, and there then commenced a 
system of tyranny, cruelty, and barbarity, 
which continues to the present time. 

It is by no means true, that the union 
ig necessary to the emancipation of the 
Catholics. Any bill for that purpose can 
as well be passed in the parliament of 
Ireland as in that of the united kingdoms. 
The opposers of the claims of the Catho- 
lics atfect to believe, that in that case 
their restoration to their political rights 
would produce a change of property in 
the country: they represent, that those 
who considered themselves as unjustly de- 
prived of their property by former revolu- 
tions, would make a resumption of those 
possessions the first act of their newly 
acquired influeace in the legislature. 
Nothing, however, can be more unfound- 
ed; those of the Catholics who would be 
called to the exercise of legislative func-. 
tions, would be men who had acquired 
property by the practice of industry, and 
who would have an obvious interest to 
protect those titles on which depended 
the security of what they themselves pos- 
sessed. To shake the security of a great 
part of the property of the country by 
countenancing any measure that aimed at 
the subversion of long-established posses- 
sion and recognised titles, would subject 
their own to be swept away in the general 
confusion.—By what I have stated con- 
cerning the internal situation of Iveland,. 
I think I have proved, that the evils by 
which that country has so long been af- 
flicted do not proceed from a separate 
parliament, and that the remedy for them 
need not be sought by its abolition. I 
think I have shown too, that a legislative 
union would not be the cure for those - 
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patticular evils by which Ireland has been 
distracted. The example «of Scotland, 
which some consider so conclusive in fa- 
vour of a union with: Ireland, will not, 
upon a strict examination, be found so 
very encouraging an instance. In truth, 
much: more good is ascribed to this single 
measure of union than history will war- 
rant. It was not the union; it was the 
adoption of a liberal policy, the applica- 
sion of a proper remedy to the particular 
evils under which the country laboured, 
that removed the causes which had im- 

eded the prosperity of Scotland.—But it 
¥s said, that the Catholics of Ireland may, 
on some future occasion, obtain in- 
dulgences from the liberality of the united 
parliament. It were much to be wished 
that the Catholics should now be distinct- 
ly informed of what ir eeniag they may 
expect. If the privileges held out to 
them are sufficient to conciliate their sup- 
port to the measure, so far as they are 
concerned, my argument would be at an 
end. I do not see the wisdom of insi- 
nuating to them vague hopes of future 
benefits. They may be induced to con- 
ceive expectations which, if disappointed, 
may produce much serious discontent. 
Encouraged to entertain sanguine hopes, 
they may afterwards complain that they 
have been deceived. The consequences 
of such misunderstanding, and such dis- 
appointments, may be dangerous to the 
peace of the country. Indeed, of the in- 
dulgences which they may receive from a 
united parliament, considerable doubts 
may be entertained. We know that the 
keeper of the king’s conscience in the 
sister kingdom gave it as his opinion, that 
the claims of the Catholics in Ireland 
could not be granted by his majesty with- 
out a violation of his coronation oath. 
Such an objection certainly would ope- 
rate as strongly against them at any fu- 
ture period, as it could do in any measure 
that could be projected for their relicf in 
the separate legislature of Ireland.—But 
to revert to the case of Scotland, on which 
s0 much argument has been founded: if 
we look back to the history of the present 
century, we shall be at some loss to dis- 
cover, at leust for a very considerable 

eriod, the proofs of that tranquillity, that 

ppiness and prosperity with which the 
union was attended. If we survey the 
state of Scotland posterior to that event, 
we shall find much discontent, much dis- 
satisfaction, turbulence, and _ rebellion. 
The progress which that country has 
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since made i commerce, manufactures 
and wealth, is to be attributed to many 
circumstanees besides the union. We 
should expect, at least, that a cause which 
is represented to have been so powerful 
in its operation, would have had some 
connexion of time with its effect. This 
connexion between the union and the 
prosperity of Scotland it is not very essy 
to discover. It is a fact, that the trade 
of Scotland in many places actually de- 
cayed after the union, and the linen trade 
in particular. Neither is it fair, in eati- 
mating the benefit of the union, to com- 
pare the state of Scotland now, with what 
it was at the beginning of the century, 
and to impute the difference solely to the 
union. Scotland, doubtless, would have 
partaken of the gencral improvement 
which almost every nation in Europe has, 
since that period, undergone. What 
would any man say, if the progress of 
America in wealth and riches since the 
establishment of its independence were to 
be ascribed to the intimacy it formed 
with France, and to the renunciation of 
English connexion? Such an assertion 
would be stigmatized both asa false and 
a dangerous possession. In truth, for a 
period of more than forty years after the 
union, Scotland exhibited no proofs of in- 
creased industry and of rising wealth. 
Till after 1748 there was no sensible ad- 
vance of her commerce; several of her 
manufactures were not established till 
sixty years after the union, and her prin- 
cipal branch of manufacture was not set 
up, I believe, till 1781. The abolition of 
the heritable jurisdictions was the first 
great measure that gave an impulse to the 
spirit of improvement in Scotland. From 
that period the rise of commerce and ma- 
nufactures is to be dated. Since that 
time, the prosperity of Scotland has been 
considerable, but certainly not so great as 
that of Ireland has been within the same 
period. By comparing the progress of 
each, we shall find that some general 
causes contributed to their advancement, 
and we must be convinced that to the 
union have been ascribed effects which 
were owing to very different causes. | 

It was said last year, in the debate upon 
this subject, by a right hon. gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Dundas), that the union 
was so popular in Scotland a few years 
after its conclusion, that the Pretender, 
on hisarrival in that country in 1715, had 
found it necessary to expunge from his 


proclamation that passage in which he 
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proniined that the union should be dissolv- 
ed. This sasertion was made so confi- 
dently, that I was staggered by it, notwith- 
standing its being so inconsistent with 
the general accounts of the state of the 
public mind in Scotland at that time. 
After a good deal of inquiry, however, I 
bave been able to discover the authority 
on which the assertion was made. [I find 
too, that this authority is single, and un- 
supported by any concurring testimony. 
This authority, then, is a note in Somer- 
ville’s History of Queen Anne, founded, 


too, upon s manuscript of Sir John Clerk. 
This history was published in the year 
1798. The note had no reference to the 


immediate text ; and, after all, the autho- 
rity of sir John Clerk, though a very res- 
pectable man, is somewhat doubtful in such 
a point. He was connected by marriage 
with the duke ef Queensberry, who ma- 

‘the business of the union in Scot- 
land. Indeed, it was no more surprising to 
find such a man endeavouring to repre- 
sent the union as popular, than it would 
be to find lord Castlereagh, or some of his 
relations, writing from Ireland that the 
project of union was supported by the 
general voice of the country. That the 
union was not popular in Scotland, we 
find from a series of the most unquestion- 
able documents. In 1713, a motion was 
made by the earl of Finlater to dissolve 
the union ; and that motion was supported 
by the Whig y, by Jord Sunderland, 
and several others who had been commis- 
sioners in adjusting the transaction. Upon 
that occasion there was an equality of 
votes, there being 54 on each side; and it 
was decided in favour of an union, only by 
a majority of four upon the proxies.* 
There wete several proofs extant from let- 
ters written by friends to the measure, and 
decided foes to Jacobinism, that the union 
was wery unpopular in Scotland. In 1715, 
when the earl of Mar took the field in the 
cause of the house of Stuart, be announced 
the design to restore the old constitution 
ef Scotland, and « declaration was a few 
days after issued by a number of the prin- 
cipal persons on the same side, in which 
the unien wes particularly reprobated as a 
grievanes. Thus it is clear, that the friends 
of the Pretender considered union unpo- 
puler, and theught that it would be favour- 
able to their cause to encourage the hope 
of sts wepeal. The Pretender himself, on 
his landing, issued a proclamation in the 
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saule spirit, to conciliate the support of 
the people, who viewed the union as the 
extiaction of their national independence, 
and the introduction ofa foreign yoke. 

From the whole history of those periods, 
it is evident that the effect of the union had 
been unfavourable to the repose and tran- 
quillity ef the state. It was an additional 
subject of discontent to a people already 
labouring under many disadvantages of 
internal government and regulation; and 
till the real cause of the evil was remeved, 
till the grievances were remedied, no pro- 
gress was made towards the establishment 
of tranquillity, and to the advancement of 
commerce and manufactures. Such will 
be the fate of Ireland if the union be 
adopted without applying a cure to the 
internal defects which detain that country 
in a state of distraction. Till the grievances 
of Ireland are done away, till the disabili- 
ties under which the Catholics labour are 
taken off, no progress will be made secur 
ing the public tranquillity, or in promoting 
the extension of commerce and of wealth. 
Ifit be really in contemplation to confer 
any further privileges on the Catholics, 
as has been insinuated, why may they not 
as well be granted by the Irish parliament ? 
The legislature of Ireland is undoubtedly 
competent to such a measure, and indeed 
to carry into effect every other, which 
would tend to allay animosities, and pro- 
mote the general happiness. 

I cannot refrain from expressing my 
dissent from several of the positions which 
the right hon. gentleman has laid down. 
Respecting the article in which the mode 
of representation is fixed, I differ oncgha 
from him. The right hon. gentleman will 
never convince any impartial man that the 
introduction of 100 new members into this 
House, will not be a serious innovation. . 
The right hon. gentleman considered the 
precise number of little importance. Un- 
doubtedly, any number that gives Ireland 
her proper share and influence in the legis- 
lature of the united kingdoms, is that 
which ought to be adopted: that precise 
number, indeed, it is difficult tofix. Besides 
this, however, it isa point of the highest 
importance to consider how this additional 
number of members will affect the com- 
position of the House itself. I am the less 
embarrassed in delivering my sentiments 
upon this subject, as, in the plan of parlia- 
mentary reform which I submitted to the 
House, it never was proposed to increase 
the number of members. Even the plan 
of reform proposed by the right hon. gen- 

| | 
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tdeman himself, went upon the principle of 
preserving the number the same, by ex- 
tinguishing a number of bosoughs to 
balance the number of members that were 
to be introduced by amore popular elec- 
tion.—The right hon. gentleman says too, 
that the new members will not increase 
the influence of the Crown. They will 
consist chiefly of the county representa- 
‘tives, and those for the more populous 
towns. Though three-fourths of the 
county members are now against the union, 
I confess I should distrust them when 
they come over here as members of the 
united parliament. I suspect that they will 
rarely be adverse to the measures of any 
administration. We have an example 
of the uniform support which the mem- 
bers for Scotland have given to every 
set of ministers. We have reason to ap- 
elo that the Irish members will 

come a no less regular band of minis- 
terial adherents. The expenses of con- 
tested elections will become so great, that 
it will be impossible for any man to sus- 
tain them who is not supported by the 
Treasury. All the hopes, all the views, of 
the members will centre in the minister ; 
and they will naturally be led to add 
themselves to the ranks of his constant 
and unalterable supporters. 

With respect to the peerage, I see less 
objection to the proportion of reprcsen- 
tatives that has been fixed. I can see no 
reason, however, why the peerage should 
be kept up in the manner proposed. It 
would be better, in my opinion, to allow 
it gradually to become identified with the 
British peerage, without reserving an 
particular representation. This, paced, 
is a matter of detail upon which I shall 
not at present insist, as I may afterwards 
make it the subject of a separate motion. 
—The regulations respecting commerce 
and revenue appear to be liable to little 
objection. They are likewise matters of 
detail, which may be better considered 
when the articles are discussed separately. 
But whatever may be the merits of any 
of the proposed conditions, the great 
preliminary point is, to ascertain the sense 
of the people of Ireland. I shall not en- 
ter into any abstract inquiry into the 
competence «f the legislature to adopt 
the measure of an incorporating union. 
When a measure of such infinite impor- 
tance is to be adopted, it is not too much 
to say, that it ought not to be concluded 
without the fair consent of the people of 
Ireland, nor against their decided voice. 
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Why do we inveigh against the violence 
of the French for compelling into their 


connexion countries to whom they leave 
no room for free deliberation ? x do 
we stigmatize such violation of the free- 


dom and independence of states, if we 
could be guilty ourselves of the fault 
which we reprobate? I trust, that the 
detestation we express of French proceed- 
ings is sincere: I trust, that it is founded 
upon the solid principles of justice, upon 
a genuine love of liberty, and that it will 
not be belied by our conduct. I hope, 
that whilst we hold up as sacred the in- 
dependence of nations, we do not merely 
honour the principle with our lips, but 
that we cherish it in our hearts. If we 
assist in depriving others of the bulwarks 
of their liberties, we overthrow the secu- 
rities of ourown. The excellent .maxim 
of our religion, “ Do to others as you 
would that they should do to you,” is no 
less a binding rule in the relation of so- 
cieties to each other than in the inter- 
course of individuals. Our duties, in- 
deed, are fortified by our interests. We 
are deterred from the commission of in- 
justice by the danger of subjecting our- 
selves to be in turn its victims. We can- 
not bestow upon. the government that 
power which is necessary to subdue the 
freedom of others, without arming them 
with weapons that may he fatal to our 
own liberty. ‘I rejoice,” said lord Chat- 
ham, ‘that America has resisted ; for 
three millions of slaves in America would 
have been fit tools to overthrow the liber- 
ties of England.” For the same reason I 
rejoice that the Irish have shown a deter- 
mined resolution to preserve their consti- 
tutional rights and liberties. I trust that 
ministers will not be able, by undue 
means, to triumph over their opposition. 
If a union were effected by such means, it 
would, more than any thing, endanger 
the separation of the two countries. I 
shall therefore conclude with moving, 
s‘ That an humble Address be presented 
to his majesty, praying that he will be 
graciously pleased to direct his ministers 
to suspend all proceedings on the Irish 
Union, till the sentiments of the peoplefot | 
Ireland respecting that measure can be 
ascertained.’ 
Mr. George Johnstone, in a maiden 
speech, addressed the House as follows :— 
Sir; it 1s not to weigh the claims of con- 
tending manufacturers; it is not to dis- 
cuss a little party question; it is not to 
balance the merits of rivals eager in the 
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pursuit of power and ambition, that we 
are this day assembled: we are now re- 
quired to extend our consideration to the 
and the future destinies of nations, 

and to deliberate on the consolidation of 
the British empire; and our decision will 
effect its prosperity to the remotest periods. 
I shall briefly consider how far it 1s expe- 
dient to strengthen and confirm the bonds 
by which Britain and Ireland have hither- 
to been united; and what are likely to be 
the effects of the measure now proposed. 
Happily there seems very little doubt on 
the first point. All parties admit, that 
it is necessary to the security of both 
countries that they should remain for 
ever united; and that a separation would 
mvolve each nation in miseries the most 
‘fatal. Then let the impartial judgment 
of the hon. gentleman declare, whether it 
is expedient, that an union, involving the 
safety, and happiness, the power and 
glory of the two nations, shall depend, as 
at this moment, on the frail security of a 
crown pleced on the same auspicious 
head ; a security which fortune or acci- 
dent may destroy: or, whether we shall 
render our union indissoluble, by uniting 
the two countries uader the genial and pro- 
tecting authority of ene common legisla- 
ture—a legislature influenced neither by 
ao Irish nor a British spirit, but exalted 
above all party interest, purified from 
every selfish consideration; a legislature 
viewing with equal eye sectaries and con- 
formists, protestants and papists, temper- 
ing the correction of evil, by a salutary 
ad pt for long-established prejudices, 
cautious even in the pursuit of virtue, 

and in the distribution of impartial jus- 
tice—But the hon. gentleman asserts, 
that there exists an agreement between 
the two countries which folly alone can 
derange, and an affection which violence 
alone can destroy. I humbly beg leave 
to differ from him: I apprehended the 
greatest danger of a final and total sepa- 
ration. To me it appears, that if Ireland 
hath been united to ngland for so long a 
period, it is because its religious feuds, 
and the slow progress of civilization, ena- 
dled us to hold that island as a conquered 
country, which we permitted to exercise 
the forms of a legislative authority, while 
we reserved to ourselves all its real 
powers. But since the increasing wealth 
and prosperity of Ireland enabled her, at 
a period of our calamity, to free herself 
fram the yoke, and rise into a co-equal 


state, how strong and how manifold are 
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the symptoms of jealousy, which we may 
trace. Have we forgotten the rejection 
of the commercial propositions? Are 
the resolutions of the Irish parliament on 
the regency question no longer remem- 
bered? And whence did those precipi- 
tate resolutions chiefly arise, but from a 
desire tu mark in an emphatic and solemn 
manner their exemption from the influ- 
ence and example of the British parlia- 
ment? Bat, says the hon. gentleman, it 
has been proposed to obviate in future the 
same source of discord. I wish to use 
the fact no further than to show, how 
readily causes of difference arise, where 
nations are accustomed to cherish the idea 
of a distinct and separate existence. In 
vain shall we flatter ourselves, that in the 
collective wisdom of deliberative assem- 
blies, we have found a remedy against: 
passion or prejudice; and thence infer. 
that an union which has subsisted for 500 
years, and which every individual now 
feels to be necessary, must be perpetual. 
Nations and senates, no more than indi- 
viduals, can be purified from the danger- 
ous and fatal impulses of passion and pre- 
judice. In proportion as Ireland shall 
advance in wealth and prosperity, so will 
she cherish sentiments of independence ; 
and soon will the national pride Jead her 
to disdain the indirect influence hitherto 
practised; and to regard as mean and 
servile, as base and unmanly, even that 
deference for England which is due to her 
superior power and resources, and is in 
reality necessary 80 long as the two ane: 
doms arc united under the same monarch. 
In such a state of the public mind causes 
of discontent will arise which human wis- 
dom could not foresee, which human 
prudence could not pee The corrod- 
ing and malignant humour pervading the 
nation, will attribute all real or imaginary 
grievances to the domineering insolence 
of British ministers, or to the abject ser- 
vility of Irish statesmen; until in a fatal 
hour some daring adventurer, or enthusi- 
astic youth, will propose to seek a remedy 
for the general discontent in a separation 
from Britain. Vain will be the resistance 
of the wise, vain will be the prophetic 
forebodings of the dispassionate. Vainly 
willthey exclaim—* What God and nature 
bave united, let no man burst asunder !”” 
At such a crisis, the voice of reason and 
experience will be disregarded; passion 
and prejudice, jealousy and hatred will 
alone be heard, until the magic chain of 
union shall be for ever broken. : 
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If we consider the internal state of Ire- | se much advantage has already been ob- 


land, we shall find motives no less impe- 

rious for the measure now under cousider- 

ation. Such are the existing divisions, 

such the religious feuds and prejudices, 

and such the proportion that the part of 

the nation in which resides all political 

authority, bears to the remainder, that 

the existing government of Ireland, is a: 
government ungrateful to the feelings of 
a large majority of the people of Ireland ; 
and could not subsist otherwise than by 
the aid and support of England. Of ail 
useless opinions the most useless are opi- 
nions formed from an abstract consideration 
of the nature of any particular government, 
for government is a thing for practical 
use, and is to be judged of trom its effects, 
and not from its means. Yet I may be 
permitted to state, that a government how- 
ever constituted, which is incapable of ac- 
quiring the confidence and the affection of 
a large majority of the governed, can ne- 
ver fully answer the pyrposes for which it 
is constituted; caa never give peace, 
security and happiness to the people. A 
government subsisting through the aid of 
a foreign force, and in defiance of the pre- 
judices of a nation, is a government of 
tyranny, morally and radically bad. But 
while I urge this point with all the confi- 
dence which dispassionate conviction 
inspires, let me not he supposed to cast 
any reflection on the parliament of the 
sister kingdom. Fur weak and prejudiced 
must be that Englishman, ungenerous and 
ungrateful must be that Irishman, who 
denies to the parliament of Ireland during 
the last thirty years, a just and honourable 
title to the gratitude of their country. 
Have they not successively procured a 
mutiny bill, a bill for octennial parlia- 
ments, a place and pension bill? Have 
they not relaxed many of the severe and 
penal laws which oppressed the Catholic 
majority in the severest manner? Have 
they not, in fine, rescued their country 
from bondage, procured her a free trade, 
and a constitution free to such as are ad- 
mitted within its limits? If we ,except 
only those parliaments by whose sober 
wisdom, by whose temperate zeal, by 
whose undaunted firmness our own liber- 
ties were acquired, confirmed and defined, 
Gid ever any parliament possess stronger 
or better claus to the gratitude of their 
country. Bat, perhaps, it may be urged, 
that since I myself admit, that every form 
of government is to be judged of by its 
effects, why destroy a system under which 


tained? Sir, I answer, that in these very 
acts I find the strongest evideace of the 
necessity of an union. If a parliament 
which has secured to the Irish nation be- 
nefits so incalculable is yet regarded 
with distrust and hatred by a large majo- 
rity of the people, does it not afford 
irrefragable evidence, that the government 
of Irelund, by selecting its members from 
a small portion of the community, is 
incompetent to diffuse confidence and 
happiness to the nation, If, as has been 
asserted, the administration of Ireland had 
practised wanton and novel oppressions; 
if its members were abject and corrupt 
beyond example; if in the pursuit of 
personal interests they were totally re- 
gardless of the honour and glory of their. 
country; it might still be possible to 
resture peace and happiness to the nation 
by a more just administration, by a change 
of men, by the enactment of wholesome 
restraints, and above all by the influence 
of honour and principle daily increasing 
among those exercising public trusts. 
But when I find that in spite of all the 
clamour that has been raised, the admi- 
nistrators of Ireland have done all that in 
human reason was to have been expected 
from human instruments; and when I 

erceive that in proportion as agriculture 

as advanced, as commerce has flourished 
as population has increased, so likewise 
have multiplied the discontent and dissa- 
tisfactions of the nation, I am irresistibly 
led to conclude that the evil is not in the 
administrators of power is not in the 
parliament of Ircland, but is inherent in 
that system which confines all political 
power to a ay 9 sect. I will not press 
the argument farther. I will put it digare 
to the feelings, to the reasun, to the co 
viction of every gentleman, whether 
Ireland can be happy or contented so long 
as the present religious and political 
divisions exist: and whether it is safe or 
prudent for the parliament of Ireland to 
attempt the only competent relief. And 
if these questions be answered, as I am 
sure they must be by every dispassionate 
reasoner, where can a remedy be found, 
but in the identification of the two legis- 
latures ? 

Not less cogent are the reasons for the 
present measure which present themselves 
from a consideration of the state of 
Europe. We are now in the eighth year 
of a war commenced not to gratify the 
selfish purposes of ambition, not to 
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increase our power and dominion, not to | will Ireland possess for all the fair pro. 
subjugate the weak, not to oppress the | mises held out to her? Previous to 1782, 


defenceless, but to preserve from profana- 
tion the sacred fabric of religion, to guard 
from contamination the beauteous struc- 
ture of our laws and constitution, to rescue 
the civilized world from plunder and 
oppression, from anarchy and blood- 
shed. In this arduous contest, the most 
just and most holy ever waged by man, 
our efforts and our exertions have ever 
been proportioned to the magnitude of 
the danger; and when all the nations of 
Europe stood appalled, deprecating the 
awful power of the common enemy by 
abject submission, in thie island every 
individual grasping his sword, and prepar- 
ing to sacrifice whatever wag most dear, 
resolved to conquer or to perish. By 
such means we have not only preserved 
our empire inviolate in all its parts, but 
have extended ita influence and its domi- 
nion. What, then, remains but to con- 
centrate our resources, by a bland assimi- 
lation which shall for ever obliterate the 
divisions of sectary ant! conformist, of 
Papist and Protestant, of English and 
Irish. But notwithstanding so many 
motives concur to render it expedient to 
confirm and strengthen the engagements 
subsisting between the two kingdoms, 
prudence might still hesitate in adopting 
measures of such infinite importance, as 
are now proposed, were we not enabled to 
judge of their effect from experience. A 
century has nearly elapsed since a similar 
measure was proposed and on that occasion 
there were likewise foundmen of honourable 
minds, and pure intentions who foreboded 
the loss of liberty in one country and the 
degradation of the other. Yet, in spite of 
these furebodings, the stock of public liber- 
ty has been preserved and increased, and 
we have seen Scotland rapidly advance in 
wealth and prosperity. Can we, then, he- 
situte concerning the benefits, which will 
be reaped by Ireland, protected from all 
burthensome impositions, enjoying a ge- 
niat soil, a salubrious climate, and gene- 
rously called to participate in the com- 
merce of the world. Sir, there was a time 
when the commercial jealousy of the Bri- 
tish nation would have been alarmed at 
concessions so unbounded, at grants so 
unlimited ; but, to the honour of the pre- 
sent generation we are now actuated by 
more liberal sentiments, by more generous 
feelings. We feel that the rivalry of Ire- 
land cannot be injurious to Britain. ** But,” 
says the hon. gentleman, “ what security 


when governed by English laws, the peo- 
ple of Ireland were the most oppressed 
set of men on the face of the earth.” Sir, 
I admit that Ireland was cruelly oppressed _ 
by English Jaw, but it was because she 
was regarded as a distinct and separate 
kingdom, or as a conquered country. 
Whatever be the blessings which a free 
government conveys to all within its pale, 
the history of mankind uniformly shows 
that the government of freemen is of all 
others the most oppressive to its foreign 
dependencies ; for, not content with hold- 
ing them insubjection to thestate, attempts 
are always made to convert the industry 
and produce of these countries tu private 
advantage, by restrictions on commerce 
or extraordinary impositions. Enlarged 
as now are our opinions on political eco- 
nomy, the same would be the consequence 
of England legislating for Ireland; and 
were such the measure proposed, I would 
most earnestly oppose it. But the present 
measure is, to destroy all difference of ir 
terest, all separate existence: and when 
henceforth the distinctions of English and 
Irish are abolished, will any man be found 
so narrow in his views, as to propose to 
advance the interest of one portion of 
the nation by the depression of the 
other ?— But it has been said in Ireland, 
would you barter your liberty for com- 
merce? No! in such a traffic, who so 
daring and profligate as to purchase ? who 
so mean and abject as to sell? = It is not 
the liberties of lrishmen that are infringed; 
it isnot the independence of Ireland which 
is invaded ; but, respecting those liberties, 
and acknowledging that independence, we 
solicit you to unite with us in a compact 
of which all the benefits are your own. 
It remains for me to consider briefly, what 
will be the effect on the constitution from 
the proposed increase of the two branches 
of the legislature. The hon. gentleman 
has illustrated this subject with great force 
of argument ; yet will he not deny, that in 
the election of peers for lite, and in choos- 
ing so large a portion of the Commons by 
counties and considerable towns, every 
thing possible has been done to secure 
their independence. I rather incline to 
think that in this House, as well as in an- 
other assembly, the increase of numbers 
will be found to increase the influence of 
the crown ; and delicate as is the fabric of 
our constitution, whatever tends in the re- 
motest degree te altcration must be re- 
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ded as an evil. In expressing this sen- 
timent, I trust J shall not be supposed to 
convey any insinuation unfavourable to 
the representatives of Ireland. From the 
manner of their election they must be per- 
sons of character and fortune. But their 
duty frequently requiring them to obtain 
regulations of a local nature, and some- 
times to protect their constituents from 
the effects of partial laws, proposed through 
ignorance, they will palutally be led to 
cultivate the favour of the minister, in 
order more effectually to attain these 
ends; and in this inference I am warrant- 
ed by experience, for such was found to 
be the effect of the Scottish union for fifty 
yeare after ‘its accomplishment. But 
though impartiality compels me to ac- 
knowledge the evil I apprehend, I feel 
not the less eager for the completion of 
the union. Such is the lot of mortality, 
that in all general regulations, where mul- 
titudes are concerned, pure and unmixed 
advantage is never attainable. Did I 
really consider that our constitution was 
endangered by the small increase of in- 
fluence which the crown will receive, no 
power on earth would induce me to sup- 
port the present measure. It is the proud 
spirit of a free government which has 
made us great and powerful; it is the no- 
ble pride of liberty inherent in this nation 
which has enabled us to attain and pre- 
serve our present pre-eminence. Nor is 
ita small increase of the power of the 
, crown which can impair the fabric of our 
constitution, whose image is preserved in 
every bosom. Conceiving the measure 
in all other respects highly beneficial, I 
cordially concur in the motion. 
Mr. Nicholls said, that conceiving that 
a union between Great Britain and Ire- 
land was calculated to remove the dangers 
existing from the manner in which they 
were now connected, he must concur in 
the motion. ‘Iwo parties were labouring 
to effect a separation between these coun- 
tries—a foreign enemy, and internal con- 
spirators. ‘Lhe effect of this measure 
would be the disappointment ofboth. He 
commended the proposers of this plan for 
romising, in the first instance, an ame- 
ioration in the condition of the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland, who, at present, 
constituted the great majority of the in- 
habitants. In fact, these people could 
not be emancipated under the present 
form of their government ; but there was 
a prospect that all their complaints would 
be removed when they became the mino- 
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tity of a great empire, and consequently 
could not inspire the united parliament 
with such apprehensions as the Irish legis- 
lature appeared now to entertain. He 
could not think that the measure was ge- 
nerally disapproved by the people of Ire- 
land ; were that the case, there would be 
petitions against it from all quarters of 
that island. If the Irish parliament had 
possessed the confidence of the people, 
there would have been no necessity for 
this measure. In adopting it, we were 
making a dangerous experiment; but, 
should it: prove successful, its advantages 
would exceed all calculation. 

Sir G. P. Turner apreore: of the mea- 
sure, and apprehentled no danger from the 
increased number of members in that 
House. There was, in his view of this 
measure, a fair reciprocity of benefits ; 
and though he always admired the wis- 
dom of the present administration, he par- 
ticularly approved of the steadiness with 
which this important object had been pur- 
sued. The minister was a man not to be 
deterred from beneficial schemes by any 
clamour that might be raised against him : 
—‘‘ Justum et tenacem propositi virum,’”® 
&c. He had already guided the vessel of 
the state through storms and tempests, 
and there was little doubt but he would 
conduct it safely into port. The gooner 
the present measure was accomplished, 
the better; when once effected, France 
would no more attempt to send her Brest 
fleet to Ireland. 

General Loftus wished to set Mr. Grey 
right respecting his observations, that 
many English officers were introduced 
into the Irish house of commons, with- 
out their having any connexion, either 
bY property or otherwise, with Ireland. 

e instanced general Craddock, and other 
officers, as exceptions to that assertion ; 
and contended, that many of the military 
gentlemen who had been alluded to came 
into the Irish parliament on as indepes- 
dent grounds as any of the gentlemen who 
obtainéd seats in the British parliament. 
The parliament and the people of Ire- 
land had lately proved themselves much 
wiser than they were last year. They be- 
gan to see the benefits of the present mea- 
sure. An Irishman would no longer be 
regarded as a foreigner, but would, from. 
the hour of union, come into a full parti- 
cipation of the blessings of every kind 
which constituted the happiness of Great 
Britain. 

Mr. Grey said, that when he observed 
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that a general and several officers of the 
staff had been introduced into the [rish 
parliament without having any connexion 
with that country, he alluded principally 
to general Lake. Would not the hon. 
gentleman confess, that places, titles, 
emoluments, and honours were held out 
to bias the judgments and influence the 
votes of the Irish members; and that lord 
Castlereagh, in opening the business to 
the House, had, unblushingly, proposed 
@ pecuniary compensation to the borough 
roprietors? Was England to pay a mil- 
on and a half to indemnify those Irish 
members who had basely surrendered the 
constitution and the liberties of their 
country? 

Dr. Laurence disapproved of the mea- 
sure, as unwise, unjust, and impolitic. He 
particularly reprobated the effects that 
1t would produce in our financial system 
in the imperial parliament, where one 
body of men would be taxing both king- 
doms, without acting in concert from any 
community of interests. This had been 
the great objection against all the pro- 
posed plans of parliamentary reform ; 
though the wildest of them never went so 
far. It had been a uniform principle with 
the British House of Commons, that they 
would submit to no burthens but such as 
they imposed upon themselves; but the 
present measure, in that and many other 
respects, must radically vitiate the frame 
and character of the British parliament; 
and, if passed into a law, could operate 
only by violence, injustice, and oppression. 

Mr. Sheridan said, that it appeared 
now to be fairly understood, that the 
chancellor of the exchequer had brought 
the question to this issue, that the mea- 
sure of the union should be persisted in, 
because it was courted and sanctioned by 
the general and independent assent of the 
Irish people ; and that, as this point was 
ascertained or disproved, the measure 
should be persevered in or abandoned. 
But where was the proof that the union 
had that independent assent of the Irish 
nation? A number of addresses and de- 
clarations were mentioned as a proof: but 
where were these addresses? The ad- 
dresses against it were easy to be found. 
If the measure was thus to be carried, he 
had no hesitation in saying, that it was an 
act of tyranny and oppression, and must 
‘become the fatal source of new discon- 
tents and fature rebellions; and the only 
standard round which the pride, the pas- 
sions, and the prejudices of Irishmen 
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would rllly, was that which would lead 
them to the recovery of a constitution 
that was thus foully and oppressively 
wrested from them. No attempt had 
been made to deny the fact, that 65 scats 
had been vacated to make place for men 
whose obsequiousness would not permit 
them to oppose the measure; and it was 
equally notorious, that no art or influence 
which the policy of corruption and inti- 
midation could put io play was left untried 
to gain over partizans to the union. The 
fate of sir John Parnell was no unimpres- 
sive warning to those who might be tempt- 
ed to follow hisexample. For three cen- 
turies Ireland had suffered every thing 
from the injustice and oppression of Eng- 
land, and had enjoyed but eighteen years 
of justice and forbearance. ‘This was the 
second attempt that had been made to 
wrest her independence from her; but he 
trusted the House would not sanction the 
present attempt, unless it plainly appeared 
that the measure was called for by the 
uncontrolled will and wishes of the Irish 
people. 

Mr. Secretary Dundas said, tliat if gen- 
tlemen supposed the parliament of Ireland 
incompetent to give security to the rights 
of the Irish, how was it consistent in them 
to oppose a union, which was to give to 
Ireland the benefit of impartial represen- 
tation? One consequence of union was 
the suppression of the heritable jurisdic- 
tions in Scotland; but woald that salutary 
event have taken place in its own parlia- 
liament? Much good would also, in a 
similar way, be the result to Ireland of a 
union with Great Britain. The lords of 
Ireland, and many of the commoners, all 
of them men of great property and of real 
consequence in their own country, had 
agreed to aunion, which, though it would 
not disturb the rights of property, would 
of necessity deprive those persons of much 
personal authority. Yet they were willing 
to sacrifice the interests growing out of 
those circumstances. 

Mr. Tierney observed, that speaking in 
the abstract of union, he had no objection 
to it, if it could be proved that it was the 
choice of the people of Ireland. But he 
had not the smallest doubt that the sense 
of the people of Ireland was against a 
union.- As to the idle talk of sacrifices, 
what mighty sacrifice was it for 28 peers 
to quit Dublin to get that which was the 
object of their whole political life—an 
English peerage? It was in this spirit 
that the lord chancellor had secured a re- 
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treat, with an English peerage, when last 
in this country. But it was alleged, that 
the sense of the House of Commons of 
Ireland was in favour of union. Now, 
what was the fact? Why, that last year 
there were but 105 against the project of 
union, whereas the minority amounted 
this year to 120. Was it a proof of added 
conviction as to the policy and justice of 
a uvion, that after the machinations of the 
Castle, after intrigue, corruption, and ter- 
ror, there were still 120 Irish gentlemen 
who had the courage to resist a minister 
armed with the efficient force of the 
country, and not slow to use it. The 
means by which the boasted majority was 
acquired next came to be considercd. 
One of their manceuvres was, to make a 
truce with the warring consciences of cer- 
tain placemen, who were told, ‘ Never 
mind; go out: bring in some friends to 
union; you may yourselves hold your 
places.” If ministers meant to have the 
merit of carrying the union by a show of 
constitutional respect for the liberties of 
Ireland, why not dissolve the parliament ? 
With the military force in its interest, 
 hababbaece could have nothing to fear 
rom opposition. But it had to fear the 
resistance of the people to a measure 
which they utterly abhorred. If union 
should be put to the people of Ire- 
Jand in a practicable shape, he would sus- 
end his opinion ; but he must oppose it, 
if pressed on them by force, by fraud, and 
by corruption. 

Lord Carysfort considered the measure 
wise, politic, and advantageous to the 
two countries. There was a great balance 
of the whole property of the nation in 
favour of it. The property of the lords 
who voted for the union was as ten to one 
more than that of those who voted against 
it, There were 138 members for the 
union in the Commons, including the tel- 
Jers and the Speaker. Having applied 
these general facts to particular cases, his 
lordship concluded by stating that the 
judging paling of the people of Ireland 
were in favour of a union. 

Mr. Grey—If it be true that the judg- 
ing part of the Irish are friendly to the 
union, dissolve the parliament. 

Mr. Pitt—They said last year, when 
the parliament was against the union, 
‘‘ reject it :”? they tell us this night, when 
we know the parliament have voted the 
union, ‘ appeal to the people.” I never 
can consent to such doctrine. There 
may be occasions, but they will ever be 
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few; when an appeal to the people is the 
just mode of proceeding on important sub- 
jects. The present is nota fit moment to 
appeal to the people of Ireiand; when, if 
we did so, the whole economy of our le- 
gislative system, the customary proceed- 
ings in cases which involve the rights and 
liberties of the people, the jarisprudence 
of the country, would be thrown into 
confusion, and all this at a moment when 
we are about to effect that which the par- 
liament of Great Britain has declared es- 
sential to the peace of Ireland and to 
the safety of the empire. The ground 
that hon. gentlemen take to press this ap- 
fee is not less remarkable. They do it 
ecause they would know what is the 
Opinion of the people of Ireland, which 
they assume beforehand is against the 
union. If they believe this, let them 
give us the proof, for theirs is the asser- 
tion. But, Sir, I adhere to the opinion of 
the parliament of Ireland, and will not 
therefore consent to a convocation of pri- 
mary assemblies, and of bodies of men 
to vote addresses founded on French 
principles, arrayed as they would be 
against legislative authority and consti- 
tutional freedom. However, did we even 
resort to the people, who would take the 
expression of their opinion, given amidst 
tumult, in the fury of passion? Who 
would assume that opinion as fitting to be 
adopted for the rule of conduct in a great 
political undertaking? On the subject of 
any appeal in the present instance, it 
would be well if gentlemen recollecte 
what was very properly, and, as far as it 
affected to go, conclusively stated by the 
nuble lord who spoke last. It eannot be 
unknown that the House never has 
adopted the determination of adverse par- 
ties immediately, but has acted on an 
Opinion subsequently formed according 
to the change of time and circumstances. 
I know many who have entertained pecu- 
liar opinions on the affairs both of Ireland 
and England, especially during the pre- 
sent war, who have scen those opinions 
exploded by events; insomuch that cer- 
tain gentlemen, under the conviction of 
the entire approbation of the people of 
the measures of his majesty’s government, 
have retired from this House, have chosen 
to neglect their duty to their constituents, 
to desert the post of honour, or of danger 
because those measures are approved of 
by the people. Such, then, is the fallacy 
of the general opinions of those honour- 
able persons who, added to the weight of 
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their own very grave aathority, ask us 
this night to resort to public meetings, 
there to collect the seatiments of a mixed 
ulace. Could the appeal be made, 
what pledge do the gentlemen give that 
the meeting shall be orderly, decent, and 
temperate? Those gentlemen have a 
ruling passion, which seems on all great 
occasions to incline them to unfurl the 
banaers of popularity to the mob; but 
leaders have not less frequently paid the 
forfeit shan followers. ‘The hon. member 
{ Mr. Grey) has quoted a great master of 
human nature, to illustrate his opinion of 
@ popular election. That poet, as if he 
had foreseen the period—as if the polli- 
‘tical intrigues of common halls had been 
familiar to him—has well pourtrayed the 
character of such ascene, The returns 
-of members by common halls, and the 
subsequent return by scrutiny, have 
-shown how practised are certain politicians 
An the art of swelling the number of a 
dined mecting. Yet such seems to 
be the necessary consequence of popular 
“appeals. When I consider how defective 
anust be any opinion that is the result of 
@n appeal toa people wholly influenced 
Dy a few factious demagogues, I must 
tell the hon. gentleman I[ could not adopt 
the opinion of the people of Ireland col- 
Iscted at primary assemblics. But the 
people of Ireland approve of the union ; 
they have in effect concurred init; and 
‘it becomes the wisdom of parliament to 
zonsolidate the interests of the two coun- 
tries, by agreeing to a measure of which 
the certain operation will be to promote 
and perpetuate the prosperity, the power, 
the resources, and the independence of 
the empire. 
The committee divided on Mr. Grey’s 
gnotion: Yeas, 30; Noes, 236. 


List of the Minority. 
Adair, R. Mostyn, sir J. 
Burdett, sir F. Plumer, W. 
Bouverie, hon. E. Pulteney, sir W. 
Copley: sit L Peachey, colonel 
Coke, B. Russell, lord W. 
Courtenay, J Richardson, J. 
Denison, W. J Sheridan, R. B. 
Dundas, hon. C St. John, hon. St. A. 
Dashwood, sir J Stanley, lord 
Fitzpatrick, general = Shuckburgh, sir G. 
Harrison, J. Shum, G. 
Jolliffe, W. Tierney, G. 
Jones, T. T. Tufton, hon. H. 
Kemp, T. Walpole, hon. G. 
Laurence, Dr. TELLER. 
Leicester, sir J. Grey, C. 


The threes first resolutions were then 
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agreed to; after which the House re- 
sumed, and the chairman reported pro- 
gress. 


April 22. The House went again into 
& committee to consider further of his 
Majesty’s Message respecting a Union 
between Great Britain and Ireland. The 
consideration of the 4th, 5th, and 6th 
Resolutions was postponed. On the 7th 
Resolution being read, 

Dr. Laurence said, that it was of the 
utmost consequence that the system which 
should be adopted should not operate 
unequally, and he had great fears that 
the one proposed would be very detri- 
mental to Ireland. The standards which 
had been assumed were by no means just 
criteria of the respective wealth of the 
two countries. The amount of exports 
and imports only showed their mercantile 
wealth, and nothing could be inferred 
from their consumption of exciseable ar- 
ticles, as, after paying all other taxes, 
Great Britain paid a tenth upon income, 
and was thus much abler to contribute, 
than from the amount of her consumption 
one would be led to believe. | 

Mr. Pitt admitted the impossibility of 
finding any one certain criterion of the 
wealth of the two countries. The utmost 
that could be done was, to adopt the 
most reasonable one that could be found ; 
and it was a great confirmation of his 
opinion, that he had done so, since the 
learned gentleman, with all his ingenuity, 
had not been able to offer a better. The 
exports and imports proved the best cri- 
terion of mercantile wealth, and, as an 
aid of that criterion, the home consump- 
tion was added. The demand must be in 
proportion to the population and wealth. 

Dr. Laurence said, it was the first time 
in the history of any legislative body, that 
it was proposed that taxes should be im- 
posed by men who would not feel them: 
100 members would tax Great Britain 
who were perfect strangers, and Ireland 
would be taxed by 558 with whom she 
was in no way connected. He then read 
@ motion which he might afterwards 
make ; viz.—that after the words “ twenty 
years,” there should be inserted ‘ and 
the contributions to be paid by each 
nation shall be imposed by its own repre- 
sentatives.” 

Mr. Pitt said, he was surprised to hear 
such a dreadful remedy proposed for such 
a trifling inconvenience. hat possibi- 
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sed since the amount of what she should 
pay was already fixed? oe 
The Solicitor General peu William 
Grant] said, it was difficult to imagine 
that the British parliament would con- 
spire to lay taxes upon Ireland for the 
purpose of easing themselves. For, if 
they were thus to affect the trade of Ire- 
land by selecting any particular object of 
taxation, each member would deeply 
affect himself; whereas, for 2/. he would 
Jay upon freland, he must impose 15/. on 
Great Britain. This must surely operate 
as a sufficient check to the suggestions 
of particular interests. It was true, that 
in these respects the two countries were 
fora time to remain separate and distinct, 
but these distinct interests and regula- 
tions were to cease as soon as a due pro- 
portion could be made between the rela- 
tive means of the two countries. That 
mean time, the particular interests of 
both countrics would be religiously re- 
spected, there was ample security in the 
general justice of parliament, and the 
ee attention of members to the 
oecal interests of every part of the king- 
dom. It was absurd to propose, that 
when Irish taxes were to be voted, none 
but Irish members should attend, and 
that when Great Britain was to be taxed, 
the Irish members should be excluded 
from the deliberation; as necessary would 
it be to have an English and an Irish 
Speaker to regulate the procecdings of 
the House. 
' Mr. Bankes said, he would not have 
risen to oppose the resolution, ,but from 
a conviction that the measure was impo- 
litic. In objecting to it, he was, in truth, 
influenced by those reasons which induced 
him originally to oppose the great mea- 
sure itself. ‘The effect of such a union 
as was proposed, would be to disturb the 
settled system of the commerce and re- 
venue of Ireland, without benefiting either 
kingdom in any marked degree. This 
could not be sound policy. It could not 
be politic to enter on relations witl the 
sister kingdom, which would make her 
particular situation, as to revenue, trade, 
and commerce, little else than that of a 
foreign country during peace. The same 
advantages, the same commercial immu- 
nities and distinctions, might be given to 
Ireland by a treaty of amity and tom- 
merce, as were held out by the present 
measure. Until the relations of the two 
countries as to commerce could be mate- 
Kially improved, he must therefore oppose 
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the measure. In his mind, it was equally 
objectionable on another ground. The 
Catholics would not be satisfied with such 
& compact, and thus that body and the 
Protestants would be as liable as ever to 
continue in a reciprocal state of jealousy 
and rancour. 

Lord Hawkesbury said, that no doubt 
the resclutions could not at once and sud- 
denly be carried into effect: the change 
would be gradual, though it should like- 
wise be as expeditious as circumstances 
would admit, without producing, with re- 
gard to the articles of trade and com- 
merce, any dangerous convulsion among 
any great body of men. As to the divi- 
sions that subsisted between the Pro- 
testants and Catholics, he was perfectly 
satisfied that a union’ between the two 
countries, or a stricter connexion with 
Great Britain, were the only means that 
could soothe these animosities. 

The Resolution was then agreed to. 


April 25. Mr. Pitt having moved the 
order of the day for the House to resolve 
into a committee of the whole House, to 
consider farther of his majesty’s Message 
respecting the Union between Great Brie 
tain and Ireland, 

Mr. Grey rose and said :—Sir ; it is not 
my intention to oppose your leaving the 
chair. I rise-for the purpose of making 
the motion of which I gave notice. The 
object of that motion is, that it be made 
an instruction to the committee to cone 
sider of the most effectual means for se- 
curing the independence of parliament. 
Although this motion arises immediately 
out of that part of the papers that have 
been referred to the committee which ree 
gards the share of representation to be 
given to the Irish people in the event ofa - 
Union, I shall take the liberty of shortly 
stating those general arguments which 
have been urged on the subject of parlia- 
mentary reform, before I proceed to the 
particular proposition to which the atten 
tion -of tle House ts to be directed. In 
doing this, it is not my design to make 
any separate and distinct motion for any 
plan of reform which has at any time been 
projected ; my intention is rather to show 
the necessity of entering upon the discus- 
sion of the partial question, by a review 
of the general principles which are cone 
nected with the great point of parliamen- 
tary representation. Had the season been 
favourable for such an inquiry ; had men’s 
minds been in a temper to accompany me 
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in a consideration of that subject, J should 
willingly have revived at large that dis- 
cussion which more than once I have had 
the honour to move in this House. For 
the present, however, I am disposed to 
wave the question in the shape to which 
T allude. I shall only slightly toueh upon 
the leading topics which have been urged 
on former occasions. Besides this, I have 
an additional personal motive to restate 
with precision the grounds upon which I 
have supported and proposed a reform in 
the parliamentary representation. I wish 
to guard against the insinuation so often 
thrown out agaiust those who are favour- 
able to a reform, that they are inclined to 
be swayed too much by theories of go- 
vernment and systems of speculative per- 
fection. These are far from the principles 
which I have ever followed or approved. 
I never proposed any scheme of reform to 
this House upon the mere recommenda- 
tion of specious and beautiful theory. 
‘The only reason why I ever urged the 
House to adopt a. parliamentary reform 
was, because it appeared to me a neces- 
sary remedy for an actual existing griev- 
ance. Noman can subscribe more cor- 
dially than I do to the maxim, that in go- 
vernment practical good is infinitely pre- 
ferable to speculative perfection. I know 
that it is incumbent upon every wise legis- 
lative assembly to be guided by the dic- 
tates of this fundamental rule. Without 
3t, government would be destitute of all 
eteadiness of operation and uniformity 
of design. Instead of following maxims 
sanctioned by experience, the course of 
government would be continually exposed 
to the dangers arising from the ebullition 
of temporary passions, to the shocks of 
incessant experiment, and the projects of 
visionary speculation. Government would 
be a fluctuating and uncertain establish- 
ment, balanced by no stock of embodied 
wisdom, directed by no certain landmarks, 
obedient to no steady principle of action. 
To government so abandoned by all ex- 
perience, and resigned to every conflict 


would apply the words of the poet, in his | pulation. 


description of winter: 
« A leafless branch her sceptre, and her throne 

An icy car, indebted to no wheels, 

But urg’d by storms along its slipp’ry way.” 
But though I am ready to acknowledge 
the justness of the maxim, I am not afraid 
to assert, on the other hand, that as a 
maxim of policy it may be carried to an 
extreme. It would doubtless be carried 
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beyond the bounds of discriminating wis- 
don, if a dislike to innovation were to lead 
us to reject all temperate and proper fod 
caution, in a case where we observed an 
evident tendency to evil. Some, for in- 
stance, push their aversion to all reform 
so far that they would oppose any pro- 
posal to change the composition of the 
representative body, though the county 
of Middicsex alone were to choose all the 
members of parliament that were to legis- 
late for England. Surely this is not an 
application of the maxim, that we ought 
tobe careful of indulging innovation, which 
wise men would be required to sanction 
in their attention to the practical necese 
sities of human affairs. When we are told 
that we ought to respect ancient establixh- 
ments, it is right that we should ascertain 
whether this plea to favour is urged with 
justice. It is no uncommon thing for men 
to stigmatize as innovation, what is in 
truth no innovation. They confound, and 
particularly upon this question of reform, 
what is new to the principle of our parlia- 
mentary representation, with what is most 
ancient and approved. The principle of 
representation in the British constitution 
supposes, to a certain degree at least, the 
influence of population on the choice of 
the representatives. Its object is to ob- 
tain such a composition of the represen- 
tative body as will qualify the members 
of it to be the organ and to speak the sense 
of the people. Ex vi termini, then, the 
representation of the British constitution 
is one that supposes population to be a 
principal basis of representation. Repre- 
sentation, indeed, in any other sense of it, 
would be an anomaly of the most mon- 
strous kind, and shelly incongruous to the 
spirit of our constitution. Of this kind, 
however, it is certain that abuses have 
crept into our parliamentary representa- 
tion. We know that in the lapse of time 
the practice has deviated from the reason 
of the thing and the spirit of the constitu- 
tion. We know that there are represen- 


' tatives without constituents, that there are 
of passion, and every caprice of theory, ; places represented which include no po- 
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This is an abuse quite out of 
the principle of our representation. To 
remedy imperfections not inherent in the 

arliamentary constitution, but arising 
out of the change of local circumstances, 
is not to introduce innovation, butsto re- 
verence ancient institutions. In sucha 
case, itis the dictate of sober and prudent 
policy, it is the course of true constitu- 
tional duty, to recur to principle, and to 
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bring back our practice to the purity in 
which it was founded. 

It is a matter of undoubted history, it 
is true, that the precise extent of our re- 
presentation, either as to the number of 
the representatives, or the description of 
the elective body, was not uniformly fixed 
till the Revolution. There was something 
unsettled in the representative, as well as 
in the constituent body: a good deal was 
left, and certainly more than ought to have 
been left, to the discretion of the crown, 
in fixing those places which should send 
members to parliament. This much is in- 
disputable, however, that the criterion of 
population was recognized as the best 
guide in ascertaining what places should 
‘choose representatives. It was the prac- 
tice to summon those towns which were 
considered best fitted, from their popula- 
tion, for the exercise of such a right, to 
send members to parliament. In particu- 
lar, it is known, that in the summons is- 
sued by James I. for calling a parlia- 
ment, instructions were given not to send 
writs to decayed borouptt: This demon- 
strates at least the principle on which the 
parliament was supposed to be founded ; 
and a recurrence to it in the reform of that 
part of our representation, which has to- 
tally deviated equally from all just princi- 
ple and ancient practice, would be con- 
eistent with the true spirit of our consti- 
tution. 

This, in fact, is only a brief analysis of 
the leading argument which the right hon. 
gentleman opposite (Mr. Pitt) employed 
an defence of that scheme of reform which 
he proposed. But there is another argu- 
ment urged against all reform, which is no 
Jess conclusive than that I have already 
stated. We are referred to the period of 
the Revolution. We are told to be con- 
tented with those securitics for our liber- 
ties which our ancestors provided. This 
argument, as to the finality of these ar- 
fangements, it may be remarked by the 
away, is employed all upon one side of the 
question. It is pleaded as an invincible 
bar to any improvement proposed in fa- 
vour of the people, though it is not allow- 
ed the smallest authority when it is op- 
posed to an enlargement of power: when 
the crown is to be invested with any new 
pene the ancient Jandmarks may 

e removed without a scruple, but they 
‘are sacred against the best founded claims 
of the people. The very subject of the 
Union itself bas very reccntly shown how 
Intle regard is paid to an establishment, 
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however it may formerly have been de- 
clared final, if a departure from it is sup- 
posed to be recommended by any great 

olicy, and promises to be attended with 
important advantages. I respect the es- 
tablishments of the Revolution, at least as 
much as those who are remarked for their 
deference to them to serve on occasion. 
I am sensible how much was done for li- 
berty at the Revolution. 1am aware how 
much it contributed to remedy the evils 
by which it was rendered necessary, and 
to fix the principles of our government. 
Had the constitution, indeed, remained en- 
tire and unimpaired as it was then ascer- 
tained, I should not have felt it my duty 
to propose any plan of parliamentary re- 
form. <A better system of practical li- 
berty never was enjoved by any people, 
than was then established for the happi- 
ness and glory of the British nation; per- 
haps, indeed, a higher degree of liberty is 
incompatible with that degree of autho- 
rity which is necessary for the solidity and 
protection of society. It combined in 
the highest degree the principle of free- 
dom with the attainment of order and se- 
curity. What was done at the Revolu- 
tion in favour of our liberties, may be 
deemed sufficient for every practical pur- 
pose; but surely it would be absurd to say 
that every part of the system was inca- 
pable of improvement. ‘That, however, 
is nut the question at present. The point 
now is, to inquire, whether, in the course 
of human affairs, and the changes which 
time and events have produced, the prin- 
ciple of freedom has preserved those bul- 
warks and securities with which it was 
the object of the Revolution to invest it ? 
whether the crown has not gained a de- 
gree of influence beyond the regulated 
portion assigned by the establishments ot 
our ancestors, and which either has been, 
or threatens to become, injurious to the 
cause of liberty and to the prosperity 
of the empire? It is upon this ground 
that I should wish to discuss the question 
of parliamentary reform, unconnected with 
that innovation which the Union will in- 
troduce, and to propose some alteration 
in the system of our representation. The 
consideration of this question, teo, will 
enable us the better to decide upon the 
policy and the effect which that alteration 
Involves. 

Has, then, the influence of the crown 
ancreased since the Revolution? Down 
to the period of 1782 I believe the fact 
will not be much disputed. It was upon 
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the notoriety of the fact, and the bad 
consequences it had produced, that the 
motions of the right hon. gentleman in 
favour of reform were founded. That it 
has increased, I think every impartial 
man must be compelled to admit. Let 
any man look at the sources of influence 
which the crown possesses; let him look 
at the extension of dominion and of pa- 
vonage in India; let him look at the in- 
crease of revenue, at the enlargement of 
our civil and military establishments ; and 
let him pronounce whether the executive 
branch of the constitution has acquired 
any accession of influence and of power? 
If, then, while the influence of the crown 
has so manifestly advanced, while the 
cause of liberty hie remained the same, 
or has sustained a diminution of its 
strength, can it be said that we are stand- 
ing upon the establislinient of the Revo- 
lution, and adhering to the principles 
which it ascertained? It is, then, upon 
this ground of experience and the evi- 
dence of facts, upon proof of positive in- 
convenience and real declination from its 
original purity, that I should propose to 
recall our constitution to its true princi- 
ples, and to amend the system of our re- 
presentation.—Thus, at the conclusion of 
the American war, the right hon. gentle- 
"man strenuously contended for a reform 
in parliament, as a remedy for those 
abuses in our administration which the 
imperfection of our parliamentary repre- 
sentation had contributed to produce. 
That the crown was thought to have ac- 
quired an addition of influence inconsis- 
tent with the balance of the constitution, 
is indeed a point which stands upon the 
authority of the House itself; this opi- 
nion is recorded in the famous resolu- 
tion, that * the influence of the crown has 
increased, is increasing, and ought to be 
diminished.” This fact was acknowledg- 
ed by men both living and dead, the purit 

of whose motives could not be disputed, 
by men like sir George Savile, no less 
distinguished by abilitics than integrity. 
But what was done in consequence of 
' this resolution? Was an efficient remedy 
applied to the acknowledged evil? I 
know that some attempts were made to 
abolish certain places; but the diminu- 
tion of the influence of the crown by 
these measures has since been rendered 
altogether nugatory by the renewal of 
those places, or it has been far more than 
compensated by the accession which has 
been derived from other sources. If 
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some trifling offices have been reduced, 
others of greater value have been added 
to the expense of the establishment, and 
the patronage of the crown. If the in- 
fluence of the crown, however, had in- 
creased from the Revolution to the year 
1782, I am warranted in asserting that it 
has increased in a much greater propor- 
tion since 1782, and that the comparative 
state of the influence of the executive power, 
as it stands now, infinitely exceeds that 
which the crown possessed at the period 
when the resolution of this House declared 
its alarming increase. The additions to 
the amount of the public revenue, the in- 
crease of our establishments of every kind, 
have furnished the sources of an pdieace 
which, unless it be checked by a season- 
able reform, threatens to overthrow the 
balance of the constitution, and to absorb 
all the power of the state. 

The right hon. gentleman and others 
beside him, seem to think that much has 
been done to moderate the influence of 
the crown. Where are we to look for 
the proofs of it? Is it in the enormous 
accumulation of our debt? Is it in the 
progressive scale of our expenses? Is it in 
the number of new places created, in the 
monstrous increase of naval and military 
establishments? Is it in the restrictions 
imposed on popular rights? in the new 
pee with which the executive magistrate 

as been vested? Look at the conduct of 
the House itself. Do we find it there? 
We have been engaged in a war certainly 
not altogether exempted from disaster 
and disgrace; yet, in the course of this 
bloody and expensive contest, no motion 
for inquiry into the conduct of the war 
has ever been granted, unless on the mo- 
tion of ministers themselves? Not one 
attempt has been made by the House to 
check the career of administration, even 
when its measures have been acknowledg- 
ed to be contrary to the unequivocal sense 
of the people. This is, I am aware, a 
subject of much delicacy. It is no grate- 
ful task to arraign the conduct of the 
House, in the face of the House itself. I 
hope I am always disposed to treat the 
House with that respect which is due to 
it. I shall, therefore, forbear to pursue 
this subject into all the details of which 
it is capable, and leave the notoriety of 
the circumstances that might be mention- 
ed, to produce the natural impression upon 
gentlemen’s minds.—I observed in the 
countenance of gentlemen opposite ex- 
pressions of dissent when T said that the 
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House had shown a disposition on every 
occasion implicity to support the measures 
of ministers, even when the voice of the 
people was most unequivocal against 
them. This assertion I believe admits of 
the most unequivocal proof. It is not 
necessary to go far for the example. In 
the course of the debate upon the rejec- 
tion of the late overtures of peace from 
the French government, we were told by 
one of his majesty’s ministers, that they 
had opened the negotiations at Lisle, con- 
vinced that no good was to be expected 
from them, solely because they were 
compelled to do so by the unequivocal 
expression of the public voice. Here, 
then, is a confession that the public voice 
may be declared elsewhere than in this 
House: here is an admission, that the 
House of Commons may express a sense 
most repugnant to that of the constituent 
body, and that the voice of the people 
may influence the executive power by 
means very different from the organ of 
their representatives. Here is an instance 
of that which has justly been censidered 
by Mr. Burke so great an anomaly in our 
conatitution—‘* an addressing House of 
Commons, and a petitioning nation.” If 
ministers were induced to enter into ne- 
gotiation on account of the wishes of the 
people, was the House of Commons the 
interpreter of those wishes? No; at the 
very time when the sentiments of the 
public are admitted to have been in fa- 
vour of peace, the votes of the House 
es a language directly the reverse. 

very motion for giving the public senti- 
ment the sanction and authority of par- 
liament. was rejected. The minister ob- 
tained an implicit support in every mea- 
sure, however repugnant to the sense of 
the country ; and whez at last he yielded to 
its influence, it was not acompliance with 
the voice of the people, spoken by their 
legitimate organ, and controlling the mea- 
sures of administration by their constitu- 
tional representatives. 

This instance, confessed by ministers 
themselves, is an anomaly of the worst 
kind in this constitution. It is a proof, 
that the authority of this House has been 
fatally diminished as a security for popu- 
lar freedom. The opinion of the people, 
indeed, has still its influence upon the 
conduct of ministers. It is not the influ- 
ence, however, that used to be the proud 
distinction and characteristic privilege of 
English liberty. It is the influence which 
the voice of the people has generally pos- 
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sessed in the milder despotisms of Europe. 
The example is a melancholy proof, that, 
with a House of Commons that ought to 
be the organ of their general voice, the 
people of this country can only influence 
the measures of their rulers in the same 
manner with those nations wh» have no 
constitutional representation of their 
general sentiment, and no established 
guardians of their interests. The right 
hon. gentleman who himself so strenuously 
asserted the necessity of reform, has now 
completely and for ever abandoned the 
cause. He now finds that he was mis- 
taken, when he denied that the House of 
Commons, in the present degenerate state 
of its representation, was competent to 
its destined functions, and capable of se- 
curing the objects of good government. 
But the House, he says, has stood the 
fiery trial, to which, in the Iate confusions 
by which Europe has been agitated, it 
has been exposed. That the crown has 
sustained this trial without injury to its 

rerogatives, may indeed be granted: but 
it is not so evident that the lustre of the 
constitution has been equally unimpaired- 
But if this government has sustained the 
shock of revolutionary violence, it has 
done no more than those of other nations 
who have borne it with equal success :—~ 
the government of Austria remains in un- 
diminished power; the constitution of 
Spain has passed uninjured through the 
fiery trial; the mild government of St. 
Petersburgh has stood the shock; and 
the merits of the government of Constan- 
tinople have been equally demonstrated 
by its triumph over the assaults of Revo- 
lution! In truth, the success of this 
trial seems no very conclusive proof of 
the excellence of those governments; nor 
ought it to be deemed the eee glory 
of the British constitution that it has risen: 
superior to dangers which have been sur- 
mounted by those governments which it 
has been its pride not to resemble at all, 
either in the principle of its institution, or 
the exercise of its authority. 

We hear a great deal of the new prin- 
ciples of liberty, which have wrought so 
much destruction. What those principles 
of liberty are I am at a loss to conjecture. 
I know of no principles of liberty but the 
British constitution. That under the 
pretence ef those genuine principles many 
horrors have been committed, much ty- 
ranny has been exercised, is most true, 
The abuses of those principles of liberty, 
however, are no impeachment of their 
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truth ; nor ought it to relax our efforts in 
the cause of liberty, or diminish our jea- 
lousy of the encroachments of power. 
The cry which has been raised against 
those abuses has been employed as the 
surest mean of assailing the cause of ge- 
nuine liberty. By holding up to detesta- 
tion the disorders of a pretended free- 
dom, it has been insidiously attempted to 
diminish the just influence of the senti- 
ment of freedom in the human breast. 
The cause of liberty has been overwhelm- 
ed with obloquy, and the principle itself 
rendered odious. They who pursue this 
mode of argument follow the example of 
those philosophers to whom they ascribe 
the evils which of late have unhinged so- 
ciety, and disturbed the peace of the world. 
These writers attacked the abuses of reli- 
gion; they aimed their satire at those 
perverted ecclesiastical establishments 
which aimed at temporal power and the 
possession of universal dominion. But was 
it possible for those men who inveighed 
against the crimes of superstition, or who 
exposed the temporal ambition of the 
church, to sully that divine religion on 
which these abuses had been engrafted ? 
Did they prove, because that sacred prin- 
ciple had been assumed as a pretence by 
sanguinary bigots or designing priests, 
that its influence was unfriendly to the 
happiness of manu, and to the interest of 
the social state? They falsely imputed 
to it, as necessary consequences, those 
abuses which were wholly foreign to its 
nature. Enemies of liberty argue against 
the principle, from the atrocities which 
have been committed on pretence of it. 
Yet the charity, the humility, and those 
numerous virtues which christianity teaches 
and inspires, remain undiminished, in spite 
of the horrors which have been perpe- 
trated by perverted religion; and the 
principle of liberty continues the delight 
and the security of the social state, not- 
withstanding the oppressions which guilt 
and tyranny may exercise in its abused 
pame. 

But I have said enough to show how 
inconclusive it is to argue from the abuse of 
liberty against liberty itself. Convinced 
that freedom is the only sure basis on 
which the stability of government can be 
founded, I still feel myself disposed to 
move a general reform of parliament, as 
the best means of maintaining the consti- 
tution in its purity and vigour. I shall 
not, however, move apy thing to that 
effect on the present occasion, as I am 
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aware that there is no very general scnti- 
ment in the public in favour of such a 
project, I still think it the on means of 
saving the country; but I should consider 
it rather injurious than beneficial to the 
cause, to press it forward when men’s 
minds are disinclined to the discussion.— 
It is said, however, that the example of 
France should deter us from innovation. 
Certainly; I should be one of the last 
men in this House to propose or to en- 
courage innovation. Hating innovations, 
however, I consider it my duty to promote 
reform. It is by timely reform alone that 
the danger of great crisis and of violent 
innovation is prevented. It was because 
the king and the nobility of France too 
long resisted reform, that they were at 
length buried under the ruins of the 
state. Timely concession would have 
dissipated the voice of faction, and given 
new vigour to the state. They refused ; 
and the tottering fabric, unable to sup- 
port itself, was swept away. 

The discussion of this question of re- 
form I have not sought. The occasion 
has forced it upon our consideration. 
The article of union which regards re- 
presentation, necessarily leads us to con- 
sider the state of parliament previous to 
that event, and the effect which it is 
likely to produce. All I desire then is, 
that the House would, weigh with atten- 
tion the consequences with which it pro- 
mises to be attended. The right hon. 
gentleman says, that, by introducing 100 
members into the House, without any 
other composition of the House, the alte- 
ration upon the whole must be very 
small. his, however, is a point that 
admits of great dispute. The alteration 
may not be less important, because it is 
only partial in its immediate operation. 
Government is a very complicated ma- 
chine, in which the parts are not only ba- 
Janced, but proportioned. An alteration 
in any one part may derange the effect of 
the whole. It is necessary, therefore, to 
consider the effect which the proposed 
alteration will occasion. Theintroduction of 
100 Lrish members must be attended with a 
certain change in the composition of the 
House of Commons; and I am afraid 
that their weight will be thrown into the 
increasing scale of the crown. Formerly 
it was proposed, at different times, to re- 
form the representation in parliament by 
the addition of 100 new members. The 
object of Mr. Flood’s motion on that sub- 
ject, since the French revolution broke 
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out, was to add 100 members by a more 
popular election of the householders in 
the different counties. This plan was op- 
posed, as being too popular in the mode 
of election. But, upon the discussion of 
that motion, the right hon. gentleman, 
though he objected to the particular plan 
in several respects, - professed himself 
friendly to the general question of reform, 
and promised, on a fit opportunity, to 
promote that reform which he now con- 
fesses to have abandoned for ever. If, 
then, the introduction of 100 new mem- 
bers, either upon the plan of Mr. Flood, 
or that of the right hon. gentleman, was 
considered so great an alteration in the 
eure on of the House of Commons, 
surely the introduction of 100 Irish mem- 
bers cannot be indifferent. — The right 
hon. gentleman seemed to consider the 
number of members which the Irish 
people were to have as a matter of no im- 
portance. Without considering, indeed, 
what is the precise number of Irish re- 
presentatives, it may be said generally of 
the number of the representative body, 
that it ought to be analogous to the po- 
pulation of a country, and embrace all 
ranks and classes in the community. As 
to that number which may be convenient 
for a deliberative assembly, I should con- 
sider 558 a number as great as would be 
consistent with order. ‘The human voice 
even may afford some criterion, as the 
number ought not to be greater than 
could be able to hear the discussions. It 
has rarely happened of late, indeed, that 
the attendance has been great, or that 
age have been very nicely balanced: 
f, however, the attendance were to be 
regular, and an additional 100 members 
were to be introduced, it would be quite 
impossible for you, Sir, with all that wis- 
dom, dignity and firmness by which you 
are distinguished, to preserve order 
amidst the conflict of nicely balanced 
parties. But, since an addition of mem- 
bers is proposed, I should beg Icave to 
suggest, whether any means could be de- 
vised for giving the Irish their proper 
share in the legislature, without increas- 
ing the number beyond what would be 
consistent with the purposes of delibera- 
tion.—I have stated, that there was rea- 
son to apprehend that the influence of the 
crown would be increased by the Irish mem- 
bers. It is proposed that 31 of the principal 
tuwns should return a member each to 
the united parliament, and these to be 
selected from their population. This, no 
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doubt, is a good criterion; but I believe 
in most of the towns the right of voting 
is very limited ; so that, from the mem- 
ber being nominated by an individual 
(perhaps an expectant of the favour of 
the crown ), there is little chance of much 
independence: two-thirds of them ma 
be considered, from the nature of their 
election, as likely to be devoted to the 
measures of the crown. Besides this, 
there are twenty places under the crown 
which may be distributed among the re- 
maining 69. A certain proportion, in 
addition to the twenty, may be fairly be-« 
lieved to be indirectly influenced by ex- 
pectation of favours to their relations and 
friends. So that it is evident that a great 
majority of the Irish members must be 
considered as a certain accession to the 
minister's party. 

The peerage, besides the acquisition 
of strength, would be another source of 
influence. Advantages in hope are known 
to be little less powerful incentives than 
those in possession; and Irish peers 
being allowed to continue members of 
the House of Commons, the expectation 
of being raised to the peerage as members 
of the other House would no doubt have 
a strong influence ontheir conduct. The 
situation of the Irish members in regard 
to property, too, deserves consideration. 
In that country property is divided into 
smaller shares than it is in this country ; 
what would be an adequate provision to 
enable a man to enjoy all the luxuries of 
rank in Ireland, would not be sufficient 
here: men are not in this age much dis- 
posed to give up those luxuries to which 
they have been accustomed. These cir- 
cumstances, the expense of the journey 
between the two countries, and other 
matters of this kind, might render the 
favours of government desirable to many 
members from the sister kingdom. These 
observations will not, I trust, be con- 
strued into any disrespect for the meme 
bers of the Irish parliament; many may 
be superior to this species of influence: 
but, in the discussion of a general ques- 
tion of so much importance, we are en- 
titled to augur, from the nature of mane 
kind, what is likely in a number of ins 
stances to take place. The Irish mem- 
bers may be exposed to a species of 
influence less objectionable in its principle 
though to the purposes of dependence it 
may not be less dangerous; they may 
attach themselves to the side of ministers, 


from a desire to obtain greater advantages 
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for their country. That this may be the 
case, we have an example in the mem- 
bers for Scotland. It certainly is a mat- 
ter of fact, that the Scots members have 
generally attached themselves to the 
party of every minister; and, doubtless, 
the hope of thus better promoting the 
interests of their country may have con- 
tributed to this effect, as well as more pri- 
vate influence. Upon the whole, there- 
fore, it appears to me evident, that ulti- 
mately at least the Irish members will 
afford a certain accession of force to the 
party of every administration. 

Having thus stated my objections to the 
number of new members to be introduced 
into the House, and pointed out the mis- 
chiefs which that change is likely to pro- 
duce ; it may perhaps be thought, that I 
should be prepared to offer some plan, to 
Area a project which I disapprove. 
Although Ido not agree that it is neces- 
sary for those who disapprove of a 
specific plan, to propose a substitute, 
I am ready. to state what I consider cal- 
culated to remove some part of the incon- 
veniences which we apprehend, The plan 
I shall throw out for reducing the number 
of the House is pretty nearly that which 
the right hon. gentleman proposed for the 
reform of parliament. I would suggest, 
then, that 40 of the most decayed bo- 
its ey should be struck off; which would 

to a vacancy of &8 members. I 
should then propose that the ratio on 
which Ireland at present is to have 
100 members should be preserved. Thus 
the proportion to the remainder 478 
w give us 85 members for Ireland. 
The county elections I should propose to 
leave as they are, which weuld give 69 
members; so that 16 would remain to be 
chosen, by @ popular election, by the 
princi towns. This change, no doubt, 

be more favourable to popular 
election ; but seeing the tendency of the 
new members to fall under the influence 
of the crown, the corrective proposed 
ought to be considered an additional 
recommendation to the plan. Such an 
arrangement would contribute, in some 
degree to maintain the independence of 
parliament, now doubly threatened by the 
preservation of all its existing defects, and 
the introduction of so great an addition 
of members who would be subject to the 
influence of the crown. I move, there- 
fore, *‘ That it be an instruction to the 
Committee, to take into their considera- 
tion the most effectual means of providing 
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| for, and securing the Independence of 


Parliament.” 

The motion being seconded by Mr. 
Tierney, 
Lord Hawkesbury said: —Mr. Speaker ; 
I entirely agree with the hon. gentleman, 
that this is a practical question; that it 
would be mischievous and absurd to 
ground a reform in parliament on any 
fanciful idea of proportion, or on a dispo~ 
sition to acquiesce in the wild projects of 
men of speculative minds or heated ima- 
ginations; yet though he enforces this 
proposition in the commencement of his 
speech, I cannot help thinking that, when 
he comes tothe detail, he falls into the 
very error which he condemns. The 
hon. gentleman states, that the tendency 
of his motion to bring back the constitu- 
tion to its original principles and practice. 
Before we can form our opinion upon this 
part of the subject, we ought, I contend, 
to have some period fixed to which we 
can refer for these principles and this 
practice. I wish to know what is the era 
of our history to which the hon. gentleman 
would direct our attention, that we’may 
judge of the representation of the Com- 
mons of England in its pure and unadul- 
terated state. If he will come fairly to 
that inquiry, he will find that the popu- 
lar influence in our government, so far 
from having decreased, has been gradually 
increasing. The inequality in our repre- 
sentation, of which the hon. gentleman 
complains, is not of modern date; it has 
subsisted at all times. If we recur to the 
early periods of our history, we shall find 
that there were some places of great-ex- 
tent, of large population, and in a very 
flourishing condition, which did not return 
any members at all; and that there were 
other places proportionably small and 
inconsiderable, which were allowed to 
send representatives to this House. It 
may be true that, in some instances, towns 
which once were populous, and sent re- 
presentatives to parliament, may have 
fallen into decay ; and that some villages, 
to which this privilege was not accorded, 
may have become great and populous 
towns. But, are these the only innova- 
tions which time and circumstances have 
made in our constitution? Let the hon. 
gentleman take into the account what al- 
terations have occurred in the distribution 
and division of property. We all know 
that the right of voting at elections for 
counties is vested in every person posses- 
sing a 40s. freehold: that right has under- 
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gone no change since it wasfirst establish- 
but the difference between the value of 
money then and now is 80 great, that 40s. 
& year at that time is equal to 20). a year 
at present. Besides, from the increase of 
population, of commerce, and of wealth of 
every description, many towns which did 
not contain 100 electors formerly, contain 
at present some thousands. I state 
these things to show, that if the popular 
influence has lost in some instances, it has 
gained in a much greater proportion in 
others. There are, [ know, many persons 
who entertain very erroneous notions as 
to the origin of this House. Representa- 
tion was originally no part of our consti- 
tution. The Grand Council of the nation 
consisted solely of tenants in capite from 
the crown.* When, in consequence of the 
divisions of property, the lesser barons be- 
came too numerous to attend conveniently 
in person, they were allowed, out of their 
own body, to send representatives ; this is 
the origin of the Commons of England ; so 
that the principle of our representation is 
property: At a subsequent period of our 
ustory, when commerce had in some de- 
gree revived, charters were granted by 
the crown to corporations, and summonses 
issued to certain towns and. boroughs to 
send members to parliament. This pre- 
rogative was principally exercised for the 
purpose of counteracting the influence of 
the great lords; but these charters do not 
appear to have been granted, nor these 
summonses issued, upon any uniform 
principle, but solely according to the will 
of the reigning monarch; aad from the 
commencement of the borough represen- 
_ tation to the present day, it does not ap- 
pear, as far as we have any lights upon 
the subject, that the representation was 
more popular in principle at any period 
than it is at present. Sir, the hon. gen- 
tleman has alluded to a proclamation of 


* See Magna Charta. The twelfth article 
states, that “‘ no scutage or aid shall be im- 
pe except by the cmomon council of our 

ingdom, but for redeeming the king’s body, 
for making his eldest son a knight, aud for 
marrying his eldest daughter.” The 14th ar- 
ticle states, “ that to have a common council 
ofthe kingdom to assess an aid or scutage 
otherwise than in the three before-mentioned 
cases, we will causc to be summoned the 
Archbishops, Bishops, Earls, and greater Ba- 
rons, personally, by our letters ; and besides, 
we will cause to be summoned in general, 
by our sheriffs and bailiffs, all those who. hold 
of usin chic” 
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king James lst, commanding the sheriffs 
not to summon members from decayed 
boroughs. The conduct of king James, in 
the case alluded to, has, I believe, always 
been considered to have been unconsti- 
tutional: it was the opinion of lord chief 
justice Coke, and it has been the opinion 
of every great constitutional authority 
from his time to the present, that though 
the crown could give the right of repre- 
sentation, it could not afterwards take it 
away; that all political rights existed 
pro bono publico; and that, though they 
might originate from the Crown they 
were ever after independent rights—and 
no act of the crown, no act of the parties, 
no usage even could affect them—nothin 
short of an act of the whole legislature 
could abrogate them. This was decided 
in a memorable instance in the peerage, in 
which it was maintained, that a peer could 
not resign his peerage, because it was a 
right not granted to him for his indi- 
vidual use, but that he held it pro bono 
publico; and that the collective. voice 
of the community acting through the 
legislature, could alone deprive him of it. 
Sir, the hon. gentleman has stated, that 
it is not fair to condemn principles, such 
as those which have of late been esta- 
blished in France, because they may have 
been abused. I perfectly agree that there 
is no principle in morals or politics 
which is not capable of abuse ; but I can- 
not think this observation applicable to 
the principles of the French revolution. 
I contend, that the principles of that re- 
volution, the rights of man, as conveyed 
and explained by the leaders to the people 
in France, and as aftcrwards acted upon, 
are fundamentally false. What were. 
those principles? Equality was publicly 
held out to the lower orders of the as re 
equality in rank and in power: equality 
even almost unlimited in property. Little 
indeed, has that person observed of human 
nature, who does not know that men are. 
unequal in talents, strength, activity, and'in 
short, in every quality of the mind and body. . 
Government is not founded on the equa- 
lity, but is a regulation of the natural 
inequalities of man. Artificial inequality 
has always been considered as the correc- 
tive of natural inequality. The object of 
government and of society, is not to 
counteract that order of things which. 
Providence has established, and which, 
do what we will, we cannot avoid; but its 
object is, to prevent those convulsions. 
which, in a state of nature, could not fail . 
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to arise from the diversity of the chtrac- 
ters, and the violence of the passions of 
men ; to secure to every one the fruits of 
his own industry ; to maintain all the gra- 
dations in life, from the prince to the pea- 
sant; to restrain the powerful; to assist 
the weak; to relieve the distressed ; and 
to afford to each class of the communit 
the greatest degree of happiness which it 
is capable of enjoying, 

With pa al to the question of parlia- 
mentary reform, we, who have been at all 
times most averse to it; have always ad- 
mitted, that if a practical grievance to a 
considerable extent could really be 
ade if it could be shown that this 

ouse, virtually representing the A ag le, 
were not generally in unison wi eir 
sentiments and wishes, and that the popu- 
lar feeling was not impressed upon it; we 
I say, have always admitted, that if all 
this could be proved, it would be a proper 
ers for some parliamentary reform, 

likewise agree that there may be 
cases where the expectancy of an evil 
oy be ground for reform, though the 
evil iteelf has not been felt. But 
such cases should be acted upon with 
extreme caution, for by an unnecessa 
change we may frequently create an evil 
where none exists, and where our only ob- 
ject ought to be to avoid one. The only 
really sefe ground of reform is a practical 
grievance, which, if it is not now conside- 
rable in itself, should appear at least to be 
progressive. It willnot,then,bethought sur- 
prising when we consider all the effects of 
good iia ; when wefeel ard observe, 
that this country has, for so long a period, 
enjoyed every blessing which any country 
has ever enjoyed, and which perhaps any 
one is capable of enjoying, that we should 
entertain a strong prejudice against any 
alteration in the frame of our government. 

Sir, if I was called upon to state what 
in my idea constitutes a good govern- 
ment, I should say, that the best evidences 
of its excellence are, the existence of in- 
ternal tranquillity, civil liberty, the power 
of defence against a foreign se and 
progressive and increasing wealth and 
prosperity. If I look to the first point, 
internal tranquillity, and consider with how 
few interruptions this country has enjoyed 
this blessing for a century, I see on this 
ground, no plea for reform. When I look 
to civil liberty, and observe that no coun- 
try in the world ever enjoyed it in such a 
degree, or to such an-extent, so pure, 80 
unrestrained, as this caquntry. has done 
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from the time of the Revolution; I see 
here, the strongest argument against par- 
liamentary reform. If I consider. the 
power of resistance and defence against 
an enemy, which our government pos- 
sesses ; if I review the energy which it has 
displayed in all wars, byt more especially 
in the course of the present contest, if I 
reflect upon its great and successful efforts 
in defending its own territories and liber- 
ties, and its exertions for the salvation of 
Europe, surely I see, on this ground, a 
strong argument against parliamentary 
reform. If I look to the last point, to 
internal prosperity and wealth, I look at 
our situation in this respect, not only wath 
satisfaction and pride, but with emotions 
of astonishment and surprise. Sir, no 
man’s expectations’ however sanguine— 
no man’s hopes, however confident—could 
make him suppose that possible, which he 
sees verified by fact in the progressive 
wealth and prosperity of the country. 
Here, then, I find likewise the strongest 
argument against parliamentary reform. 
If the present constitution, practically 
considered, secures internal tranquillity, 
civil liberty, the power of resistance and 
defence, and the wealth and prosperity of 
the country ; if we have the evidence of 
experience, that it secures all these ob- 
jects in a higher degree, and on a more 
solid foundation, than has ever been done 
by any other government in any other 
country, where or what can be the prac- 
tical ground of argument for intreducing 
any change or reform in the constitution 
of the country ? 

The hon. gentleman has asked us, whe- 
ther the House of Commons, in point of 
fact, has been found to be in unison with 
the sentiments and feclings of the people ? 
In answer to this, I will aver, that, with 
very few exceptions, it will be found that 
the parliament for the last century has 
spoken the sentiments of the nation; and 
that, during no period of the century, has 
the parliament been so completely in uni- 
son with the feelings and sentiments of 
the country, as during the last eighteen 
years. Sir, 1 will not go into any detail 
of any former period; but I will contend, 
that all the wars in which we have been 
engaged have been popular in the com- 
mencement ; that the American war in 
the beginning was unequivocally approved 
of by the nation; that when the ill 
success which attended it created a change 
in the public opinion, that change was 
communicated to this House. With re- 
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spect to the present war, the hon. gentle- 
man has alluded to the speech of a right 
hon. friend of mine (Mr. Dundas), to 
prove that the ministers were forced into 
a negotiation by the unequivocal opinion 
of the people, against their own opinion, 
and against the opinion of this House. 
Sir, I do not recollect what were the ex- 
pressions of my right hon. friend, but I 
itively deny the inference which the 
on. gentleman would draw from them: I 
believe it will be admitted by every one, 
that no war was more popular at its com- 
mencement than the present. I agree, 
that, at a certain period of it, when some 
changes had taken place in the internal 
state of France, and when the system of 
terror was supposed to be overthrown— 
T agree that at that time different shades 
of opinion existed among those who had 
supported the war, respecting the policy 
which, under those circumstances, it 
would be most prudent for this country to 
adopt; but I am confident that a great 
majority of the country, as well as of this 
House, placed full and entire confidence 
in his majesty’s ministers. I do not admit 
that there was, on that occasion, any dis- 
cordance or disagreement between the 
people and government, on the subject of 
the negotiations which were entere ci 
at Paris and at Lisle: it was impossible, 
indeed, that ministers should not feel the 
risk to which the successful termination 
of those negotiations would have ex 
the country, but they were reduced to the 
necessity of choosing between two evils; 
and both the government and the country 
felt, that as the state of Europe at that 
time would allow them to expect no as- 
sistance from any of those powers who 
had been our allies at the commencement 
of the.contest, and as the war could only 
be carried on by extraordinary exertions, 
so that great and unusual sacrifices must 
be demanded from the people for that 
purpose, it was wise in the first instance 
to try the effect of negotiation, by an 
offer of fair and moderate terms of peace; 
yet so far were ministers from differing 
with the people on this occasion, that 
they anticipated the sense of the people, 
and I believe in my conscience, that they 
entered into negotiation as soon as the 
majority of the country could have wished. 
Sir, the hon. gentleman has alluded to 
the state of the influence of the crown in 
the American war, and to the resolution 
voted by the House at that time, ‘ That 
the influence of the crown had increased, 
tT 


nify, 
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was increasing, and ought to be dimi- 
nished ;” a vote which the hon. gentleman 
seems to think was not attended with 
those consequences which ought to have 
resulted from it. In 1782, however, a 
bill was introdueed into this House, and 
passed by the legislature, for reducing the 
influence of the crown; and a spirit of 
internal reform has prevailed in the go- 
vernment from that time to the present. 
I hold in my hand a paper, which shows 
that, in 1778, the number of members in 
this House possessing places under go- 
vernment, including contractors, amounted 
to 118: in 1800, the number of members 
holding places amounts only to 52: so 
that, within these twenty years, there has 
been a diminution of the influence of the 
crown, in this House, arising from places 
and contracts, of more than one-half. 

I come now to the application of this 
question to the union with Ireland; and I 
am ready to agree, that I should act in- 
consistently with the principles I have 
stated, if I did not confess, that, looking 
to the subject abstractedly, I regret the 
necessity of making any change at all in 
the constitution of this House. As long 
as the question respected Great Britain 
alone, no man could be more hostile to 
any innovation in the constitution of par- 
liament than myself: but the peace and 
security of Ireland, the integrity and 
strength ef the British empire, make it 
necessary to have recourse to measures 
which, on any other ground, I should 
think highly objectionable. If, then, to 
incorporate the two countries, it becomes 
indispensable that some change should 
take place in the constitution of parlia- 
ment, it is i tant to provide that that 
change should be as small as possible, and 
should be made on the least objectionable 

rounds. It is a strong presumption ia 
avour of the resolution now proposed, 
and the principles on which it is founded, 
that many great authorities, who had been 
inimical to every other species of parlia- 
mentary reform, have been of opinion that 
it was advisable to increase the number of 
county members, or Janded representa- 
tives; and I have never talked with any 
rson who was the greatest enemy to re- 
orm, who did not prefer, of all the plans 
suggested, that which tended to increase 
the number of county members, without 
affecting the present state of the borough 
representation. Parliamentary reform, is 
set wide expression; it may sig- 
n used by some, only a small 
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modification in the manner of election ; 
and it may signify, whea used by others, 
a total change or subversion of the present 
eonstitutional representation of the king- 
dem: hence, even those who, generally 
speaking, pe themselves the friends 
of reform, have differed as essentially from 
each other, as any of them differ from 
those who have been constantly inimical 
to it. Some of the reformers have pro- 
posed universal suffrage > some have been 
desirous of giving the right of suffrage to 
all householders ; a system which, if not 
equally extensive, is in principle equally 
dangerous and repugnant to the constitu- 
tion as that of universal suffrage: I say, that 
it is equally dangerous and repugnant to 
the constitution, because both these plans 
would have the same effect of establishing 
population as the basis of representation,and 
not property. With persons who entertain 
either of these opinions, I have no ideas 
in common, and to these, therefore, I can 
have nothing to say; I wish to address 
myself to those who have been supporters 
of more moderate plans of reform. What 
has been the great argument which they 
have adduced in favour of county and 
against borough representation? First, 
they have said, that the representatives 
of counties must (except from accident) 
be persons of considerable property and 
influence in the country, a security which 
you cannot have for borough representa- 
tives; secondly, that though many very 
opulent, respectable, me independent 
members may be found amongst the re- 
presentatives of close boroughs, yet that 
the situation in which they are placed in 
this House is very different from persons 
of the former description. County mem- 
bers, owing their elections to large bodies 
of men, must feel themselves dependent 
upon them for the continuation of their 
seats in this House, and are liable to be 
influenced, in consequence, by the senti- 
ments, feelings, and opinions of those 
whom they represent: these are the most 
weighty arguments used by the moderate 
reformers in favour of what they have 
proposed. Those who have opposed all 
parliamentary reform have always urged, 
that no practical evil was experienced 
from the present state of the representa- 
tion; and that though in theory the in- 
equality of our representation miglit be 
considered as an objection, no griev- 
ance in fact arose out of it: and a great 
and celebrated author, Mr. Burke, has 
observed, that this very inequality might 
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have the effect of making us, what we 
are, and ought to be, a deliberative coun- 
cil and assembly, and not an assembly of 
deputies speaking only the sentiments of 
the districts by which they were elected. 
~~Let us now see what is the plan of re- 
presentation proposed for Ireland: 64 
members out of 100 are to be elected by 
counties; two by Dublin; two: by Cork ; 
one by the university of Dublin; four or 
five by boroughs where popular elections 
prevail; the remainder by the principal 
towns, in many of which, however, the 
election is confined to a small number of 
persons. It appears, then, that three- 
fourths of the representatives from Ireland 
at least will be elected in such a manner 
as to meet the ideas of every moderate 
reformer, by securing the election of per- 
sons who are of the greatest property and 
independence in that kingdom, and who 
will be chosen by large bodies of men. 
and consequently subject to popular in- 
fluence and control: I Jeave it, therefore, 
to the House to determine, whether it is 
not rather to be apprehended that this 
measure will have the effect of adding to 
the influence of the people in the consti- 
tution, and not to that of the crown. I 
agree that the influence of the crown 
ought certainly to be kept within bounds; 
but | never yet heard any person assert 
in this House, that, to a certain extent, it 
was not necessary: the hon. gentleman 
has stated, that he should have been sa- 
tisfied with the constitution as it subsisted 
during the first fifty years of the century; 
yet, during more than twenty of those 
years, a ministry were in possession of 
power, who, whether justly or not I will 
not. pretend to say, have been stigmatized 
more than any other for having introduced 
a complete system of corruption, and for 
having increased the influence of the 
crown, to the prejudice of the rights and 
privileges of this House: and yet this 
government was opposed by the greater 

art of the Scotch members, who have 
been represented by the hon. gentleman 
as the universal supporters of all ministers. 
It is singular that the administration of sir 
Robert Walpole, to which I have alluded, 
is to this day proverbial for influence and 
corruption; and this is the period to 
which the hon. gentleman would refer us, 
as tothe golden age of the constitution. 
It should be considered, however,- that 
the influence of the crown, whether it be 
more or less, carries always an antidote 
along with it. If there are those who 
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may be supposed to support government 
from having places, there are others who 
may be supposed to oppose it from having 
been refused places. Indeed, Sir, if the 
history of these transactions were known, 
I believe it would be found, that the pro- 
portion of the latter class to the former 
would be much greater than is commooly 
imagined: 1 state this as one antidote to 
the influence of the crown ; and if, as the 
hon. gentleman says, possession and ex- 
pectation tell for something, disappoint- 
ment surely ought not to be forgotten in 
the account. 

Sir, I repeat, that when we consider the 
description of persons who will be intro- 
duced by the union ioto this House— 
when we consider their fortune, their in- 
dependence, and their subjection to po- 
pular control—we cannot suppose that 
such an addition will, in ad degree, 
affect the popular influence in the consti- 
tution. I have already said, that 1 should 
prefer that no change whatever were made 
in the constitution of this House: but we 
must weigh and compare evils; we must 
recollect that a great good can rarely be 
obtained without running some risk; an 
increase of numbers to this House is cer- 
tainly an inconvenience, but an increase 
to a limited extent appears to me to be 
in itself a less evil than any other change 
which could be proposed; and such was 
the opinion of many wise men, even at a 
time when no necessity of the present na- 
ture existed for it. j am sensible that 
government is a machine of so delicate a 
structure, that it is impossible either to 
add or take away the number of 100 
members. without some apprehensions. 
But when we consider, that an addition of 
members of one description necessarily 
grows out of the measure of union ; when 
we reflect on the manner in which these 
members are to be chosen, and how im- 
possible it is to form before-hand any de- 
cided opinion of the precise effect which 
their introduction into this House will 
produce; it is surely more wise, with the 
experience we have of the conduct of this 
House, with the knowledge of its cha- 
racter, and the proofs of its wisdom, to 
leave it, in other respects, constituted as 
it is, and to take our chance of the incon- 
venience of an increase of our numbers, 
rather than make an.alteration so com- 
paces as that which the hon. gentleman 

as proposed. I am not surprised that 
the zealots for parliamentary reform 
should take this opportunity to make a 
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motion in its favour; but I think that this 
very measure of union will be considered, 
by those who are friends to reform only 
on moderate principles, as a ground for 
renouncing or suspending their opinion ; 
and I am perfectly convinced, that every 
person who entertains the same sentiments 
with me upon the subject of reform, and 
who considers the great benefits which 
the country enjoys under the constitution 
of parliament as established at present, 
will feel it desirable that the change 
which must be made in our constitution 
on this occasion should be no greater 
than is indispensably necessary. 

The hon. gentleman is fond of talking 
of the constitution of the country as it 
stood at the Revolution. Sir, the prin- 
ciples of that glorious event I admire and 
adore. I admire them not only for the 
vigour, the firmness, and the spirit which 
our ancestors displayed in going the 
length they did, but for the prudence, the 
wisdom, and the caution they evinced in 
not going farther. The principles of the 
Revolution have been brought forward in 
defence of general resistance: our an- 
cestors, however, were cautious that those 
measures should not be adduced in justi- 
fication of any but such an extreme case 
as that of the Revolution itself. They 
endeavoured to word the famous resolu- 
tion by which the Throne was declared 
to be vacant, in such a manner as to 
make it no precedent for future ages. 
They showed in the whole of their con- 
duct on that memorable occasion, that 
the case before them was that which 
alone occupied their attention, and that 
their object was to reform practical griev- 
ances, and not to lay a foundation for 
dangerous speculative improvements. The 
hon. gentleman says, that he is satisfied 
with the constitution as. it stood at the 
Revolution. Does he think, I would ask, 
that the influence of the people was one- 
tenth part so great then as it is at present ? 
I do not mean to trace the progress of 
the constitution from distant periods ; 
but we all know that the powers of par- 
liament were, in former times, rather oc- 
casional than permanent; and I think it 
will be allowed, that it is only since the 
Revolution that this House has become a 
constantly operative and constituent part 
of the government. It was the opinion of 
a very great and wise man who formerly 
filled the chair which you now fill with so 
much honour to yourself and advantage 
to this House and the country, | say it 
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was the opinion of Mr. Onslow, whose si- 
tuation peculiarly enabled him to form a 
correct and impartial judgment on the 
subject, that the Septennial act, however 
objectionable it had been in principle, had 
tended most materially to increase the 
power of the House of Commons in the 
constitution. If the power of the House 
of Commons has increased, the influence 
of the people over the House of Com- 
mons has not increased:in a less propor- 
tion; this influence has increased from 
many causes, which are accidental; from 
the general diffusion of wealth and know- 
ledge, and from the facility of communi- 
cation between the most distant parts of 
the country: but it has increased very 
peculiarly of late years, from causes to 
which, on any other occasion, I could not 
very regularly allude, from the doors of 
this House being open to the people, and 
from the constant publication of your de- 
bates. These last circumstances have 
had the effect of making the people parties, 
as it were, to all the measures of parlia- 
ment, even before they are decided, in a 
degree and to an extent which many wise 
men have thought objectionable. 
. If the hon. gentleman will reflect on 
these things; if he will sum up the total; 
he will find that the influence of the people 
upon this House, and upon all the branches 
of government, and the influence of the 
House upon the crown, is much more 
considerable than it was at any former 
riod. This increase of popular power 
am far from regretting. .I feel the pri- 
vileges of this House to be the best secu- 
rity of the liberties of the people. I know 
them to have been a principle cause of 
our glory and prosperity, and the great 
source of that energy and strength which 
have enabled us to support the present 
arduous. contest. Under the existing 
constitution of the House of Commons, 
we have experienced, during the last 
eighteen years, the greatest increase of 
prosperity and power: look at the ten 
years of peace that preceded the present 
war; you will find a period of tranquillity 
prosperity, and commercial improvement, 
totally unexampled in the history of any 
other country: look to the last eight 
years, you will see what gigantic exertions 
ihe country has been able to make; what 
energy, what vigour it has displayed; 
how, by means of its internal strength and 
resources, it has risen in spite of all the 
aitempts..of its enemies; and how it will 
yet save the world, if the. world will be 
[VOL, XXXV. ] 
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saved. We have seen these things; and 
can we then refrain from cherishing the 
constitution, and from feeling a repugnance 
to any change which circumstances d 
not render unavoidable ? nie 2? 
I agreed very much with what was 
stated by the hon. gentleman on a former 
night, that the evils resulting from fac- 
tions and party spirit were the necessary 
consequence of a free government, and 
that we could not expect to enjoy the 
blessings without at the same time partak- 
ing of the inconveniences of such a sys- 
tem. No good in this world is pure and 
unmixed. Factions are the evils of free 
governments ; but experience has proved 
to us, that with a people of the reflecting 
character and the sober sense of the peo- 
ple of England, the evils are inconsi- 
derable in proportion to the benefits. 
There may, however, be countries dif- 
ferently circumstanced, where the dis- 
advantages may more than counterbalance 
the advantages, and may even make the 
enjoyment of those advantages, or of any 
other good, impracticable: for we must 
not give into the principles of the new 
philosophy, which, as they assume that 
all men are equal, seem also to assume 
that all nations are the same. Ireland 
appears to be in a situation somewhat of 
this kind; the religious feuds that have 
subsisted there for so many years, the 
state of the public mind in that country, 
the jealousies on the subject of property, 
the recollection of the past, and the ap- 
prehensions for the future, make it im- 
possible for Ireland to bear the collision 
of contending factions, without ruin to 
her peace, and ultimate destruction to 
her government. _ Let this union take 
place — all Irish party will be extin- 
guished; there will then be no parties, 
but the parties ofthe Britishempire. The 
strength of Great Britain, the constitution 
of her parliament, will, I am persuaded, 
enable her to keep all such parties in sub- 
jection, and to secure to every member 
of the eropire the possession of its reli- 
gion, its property, and its laws. Sucha 
union will give integrity and harmony to 
our whole system, and will make Ireland, 
in any future contest, a source of in- 


calculable energy, strength, and support 


to this kingdom. 

Sir WW. Young said, that the hon. mover 
had observed, that the close boroughs 
should be withdrawn, for the purpose of 
making room for the members of the new 
parliament. Now these, so far from 
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being withdrawn, should remain, as being 
essentially of the constitution—as grow- 


ing out of and forming the original plan 
offita i ce, The 40s. freeholder, 
Jittle as he might appear now, was 


formerly with that freehold alittle gentle- 
man; and by means of those freeholds 
the constitution te up and had pre- 
served its independence under al! the mu- 
tations of property. In destroying those 
boroughs, the freedom of the country 
might be destroyed, and the balance of 
power thrown from the landed into the 
commercial concerns of the country. 
When this question of parliamentary re- 
form was discuseed fifteen years ago, the 
then attorney-general had asked, whether 
there was any man who could stand up 
and oppose the introduction of county 
members in the place of the members for 
what were denominated rotten boroughs ? 
Sir William said, he had then stood up and 
opposed that which he well knew carried 
with it an immense evil.* With respect 
to the present motion he could not di- 
rectly negative it; but he would move 
on it the previous question, because he 
thought a motion cautioning perliament 
in its preceedings to be on #s guard 
against an-abuse of ite power, was dero- 
gatory to the feelings of the House, and 
such as collaterally involved in it the 
ien of parliamentary reform. 

Mr. Pitt said, that on the grounds on 
which: the hon. barenet had made his mo- 
tion, he, for-one, would support it, as he 
thought that such an instruction, to guard 
the independence of parliament, wae but 
a.sorry: compliment, to say the least of 
it, to the attention of that parliament: to 
one of its first duties. As te the prin- 
cipal argument on the subject of the hen, 
gentleman's motion, after the complete 
refutation which had been given to it by 
his noble friend, he thought it altogether 
unnecessary: to suggest one single idea in 
addition. 

Dr. Laurence said, he had always been 
aunvorm enemy to a reform in parlie- 
ment. He remembered, however, Mr. 
Pitt's. plan for the addition of 100 county 
members. He thought the alteration of 
sentiment which the right hon. gentleman 
had evowed ona former night, as to a 
etter reform, reflected the 

ighest honor on him, and showed that 
he scorned to suffer any idle vanity, or 
the prejudice of early formed opinion, te 


y 
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have the smaliest weight in opposition to 
the welfare of his country. On these 
grounds, he could not but look with a 
jealous eye to the admission of }00 mem-. 
bers from Ireland. What wae this to be 
called? Was it the admission of 100 
county members of England? No. Was 
it the admission of 100 county menibers 
of Ireland? No. It was. the admission 
of 100 members, one-third of whom were 
to be chosen for boroughs and other 
places, by no means go likely to be in- 
dependent as county members were. He 
objected to 20 persons being allowed to 
sit in the united parliament, who held 
places under the Irish government. Ie 
was not a fair proportion, being a fifth of 
100, and in the English parliament the 
number of placemen did net amount to 
an eleventh part. Every one who voted 
for 100 county members in England, 
ought to vote against 100 members to be 
so chosen as the Irish members were. 
When a new parliament was about to be 
formed, there wae the strongest.reason for 
guarding against influence. The’basis of 
persed and contribution were such as 

ad never been heard of till this moment: 
Cromwell had, indeed, in. one or two in- 
stances, acted upon contribution; but, 
certainly, lended, preperty was the real 
basis of the British censtitation. He 
would vote for. the motion, because it 
tended to convey: that caution which was 
so essentially- necessary. 

Mr. Wilberforce seid, that by the im- 
portant change ef adding. 100 members 
to that House, there could net fail to be 
& very considerable addition te the influ- 
ence of the cromn. From the great in- 
crease of our national debt, our commerees 
ourarmy and navy,and various other causes, 
this influence was far greater than ever 
He-eeuld net, therefore, but: be: of ‘opi- 
nion, that the admission of! 160: Ireh 
members would greatly add: te that inffa- 
ence; which induced him to support. the 
motion for an instruction to the coramit> 
tee. While he stated this, re must. de- 
clare that: he never felt his mind mere 
tremuleusly uncertain than on. the 
sent occasion. In the early part of his 
life he hed zealously supported the cause 
of a reform in parliament, and: particu- 
larly the plar of his right: bon: friend. 
Much undoubtedly had passed in the 
course of sixteen years, to justify his 
right Kon. friend: for. any change which 
may have taken place in his: opinion e& 
that- head. An alteration, however, © 
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seemed asst be made. Was ét not 
sible that modéfications might be in 
it? He theught there might. He thought 
it might be done by lessening the i 
nery of ment—by lessening the 
number of places held under government. 
These places must certainly have had less 
infeeace in a body of 300, than they 
weuld em 20, which formed a fifth of the 
whole number of members to be returned 
to the united parliament from Ireland. 
He thought also, that there would be a 
great ifference between their voting in 
in and in sleek great 
distance, the expenses of travelling, 
the difference in the price of all 


same number of independent characters 
returned for ceunties to the united parlia- 


ment, as we had been used to have in the | 


irish House of Commons. 


Mr. J. H. Browne said, he would vote | 


agemst the previous question, merely to 


gre a direet negative to the motion made» 
y the hon. gentlemen ; which was wholly 


wnaecessary, as he did not believe there 
ever was a parliament more independent 
than this, or more attentive to the duties 
entrusted to it. He maintained, that 
though the influence of the crown had in- 
creased, yet that of the people had in- 
creased in a still greater proportion. He 
appreved of the principles of the union, 
and thought it would give solidity and se- 
curity to the empire. 

Mr. Grey wished to set an hon. gentle- 
man right, who had said, that his object 
in this motion was parliamentary reform. 
His motion had no such object. He 
wished that it had, as every day's expe- 
rience proved that parliamentary reform 
had become absolutely necessary, and that 
it alone would save the constitution and 
the country from perishing. The motion 
only went to keep the parliament in its 
Sig state : indeed, it scarcely went so 

, a8 he was much afraid that, even if it 
wes carried, the influence of the crown 
weuld be greatly increased by the union. 
Since he had failed in all his attempts to 
inake parliament better, he wished to pre- 
vent it from becoming worse. 

The previous question being put, That 

question be now put ; it was resolved 
in the affirmative. Then the main ques- 
0a being put ; the House divided : 
Be 


respecting a Union with Ireland. 


e ne- | 
cessaries of life in this country and in| 
Ireland, he feared we should not have the | passed 
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Noes Mr. Sargent - a 176 
So it in the negative. The House 


having resolved itself into the Committee, 
and the fourth Resolution read, 
Mr. Piit said, that what he had now to 
call the attention of the committee to, 
related to a supposed influence of the 
crown, by the introduction of a number 
of persons holding offices under the crown. 
His object at present was, to hmit the 
number of such persons a little more pre- 
cisely than was provided in this resota- 
tion ; for which pe he sheuld pro- 
pose, that after the words “if not sooner 
dissolved,” be inserted this clause; “ Pro- 


offi profi 

the crown in Ireland, shall he capable of 
bemg members of the House of Comsrons 
of the parliament of the United Kingdom, 
no greater number of members than £0 
holding such offices or places as aforesaid, 
shall be capable of sitting in the said 
House of Commons of the parliament of 
the United Kingdom, and if any greater 
umber of members than 20, holding such 
offices or places as aforesaid, shail be re- 
turned to serve in the House of Commons 
of the united parliament, then, and in 
euch cage, the seats of such of those mem- 
bers as shall have last accepted such of- 
fices or places shall be vacated, so as te 
reduce the number of members holding 
such offices or places to the number of 
20, and no person holding any such office 
or plaee shall be capable of being elected, 
or of sitting, while there are 20 persons 
holding such offices or places sitting in 
the said united parliament.” 

Mr. Grey opposed the clause. By it 
one-fifth of the whole 100 might hold 
places. According to a noble tord’s state- 
ment there were only 52 plecemen in the 
British House of Commons, whieh did not 
constitute one tenth part of the whole. 
What reason was there for this inequality ? 
Was it not unfair and unjust?) He would 
therefore move, “‘ That instead of 20 the 
number of 10) be inserted.” 

Mr. Pett said, it might not be improper 
for him to show bow little industry had 
been used to increase the influence of the 
crown, as had been stated. There were 
many offices tenable by members of the 
British House of Commons which were 
net actually held. As to the question 
before the committee, it was ene in which 
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a critical proportion or exact limitation 
was not to be expected, if indeed it could 


‘be desired. He had stated formerly two 


,considerations upon this point; one was, 
that we could not exactly foresee how 
many persons holding offices should be 
elected members of parliament for Ire- 
Jand under the Union; the other was, to 
guard against any jealousy that might by 
possibility be entertained upon that sub- 
ject. It was to do this, that he proposed 
this clause ; but it had no reference to a 
-permanent regulation ; it might be altered 
by the united parliament, to which he 
thought it would be wise to allow a cer- 
tain share of discretion. This clause did 
mot state how many members should hold 
places; but a given point beyond which 
the practice should not be carried. What 
‘was the ground of the alteration proposed ? 
‘Nothing more than that by possibility the 
mumber of Irish members holding places 
might exceed the ratio of those who now 
hold places under the crown and seats in 
the British House of Commons. This 
was a nicety of proportion which the sub- 
ject did not call for; and this would ap- 
pear more clearly, when it was considered 
that the British House of Commons had 
by no means the whole number of place- 
men it might legally have; nor did he 
think it suitable to the candour, liberality, 
or dignity of the House to be too scrupu- 
Jous in this particular, for it might pos- 
sibly have the effect of making a person 
who had been advanced for a virtuous 
exertion of his talents, and who might be 
returned to sit in the united parliament, 
believe he ought either to resign his office, 
which was the reward of his virtue, or 
wacate his seat, which was the pledge of 
his patriotism. The hon. gentleman had 
stated, that 116 members who held offices 
under government had voted for the 
union: upon this subject he had thought 
fit to make inquiry ; and he could inform 
the House, that the hon. gentleman had 
precisely doubled the number: the num- 
ber altogether was 60 ; of which two voted 
against the union. 

Mr. Bankes said, that notwithstanding 
this disposition of the crown, he feared 
much for the independence of parliament 
from the admission of so many Irish mem- 
bers. He did not know the amount of 
places tenable in Ireland; but he was 
confident the number was such as to leave 
the due proportion of placemen under 20, 
and therefore he could see no objection 
to the proposition for reducing them. An 
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hundred members.in the commons of the 
united parliament were more than Ireland 
was fairly entitled to; and as he thought 
the influence of the crown would be alarm- 
ingly increased by such an addition, he 
conceived it a reason for restraining them 
to a fair proportion. The union with 
Scotland was stated as the great example, 
not only with regard to the principle, but 
the mode of carrying it into effect. To 
be consistent, the comparison should have 
been made with Scotland, and not with 
Great Britain. Now, Ireland and Scot- 
land were nearly equal in superficial 
extent. The population of Ireland, in- 
deed, was greater, but not in the propor- 
tion of 100 to 45. With respect to the 
peerage of Ireland, he admitted. it to be 
extensive ; but still it had no right to be 
made double that of the Scotch peerage 
in the united parliament, as proposed to 
be done. Now, of the 32 peers thus in- 
tended to be introduced from Ireland, 
four were bishops, to be elected by rota- 
tion of sessions. What possible advantage 
was to be derived from the four itinerant 
bishops, was a question which he was 
unable toresolve. Why the representa- 
tion of the Irish peerage should be double 
that of Scotland, and the. number of her 
commoners in the proportion of 100 to 
45, he was at a loss to discover. 

Mr. Windham said, that the subject 
resolved itself into two questions; 1, 
What should be done finally? and, 2, 
what should be done in the first tnstance ? 
Now every body would see the propriety 
of reserving the first point for the consi- 
deration of the united parliament; and 
indeed, it was impossible to follow any 
other course, as there was not the neces- 
sary information, for an immediate dect- 
sion. ‘The second question it would be 
better to leave unsettled. If, indeed, 
from the description of persons who would 
probably constitute the 100 new members 
from Ireland, there was a chance of such 
a number of placemen as might influence 
the number to be finally settled, it might 
be necessary to use some precaution; but 
when it was known that the number would 
be too small to excite such apprehension, 
he thought it was due to delicacy to re- 
ject all guard whatever. It was merely 
to meet the present situation, that .the 
proportion was struck, and on this ground 
it had his approbation. The population 
of Ireland was double that of Scotland, 
and therefore the proportion of the mem- 
bers in the present instance was right; 
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but, further the. contribution of Ireland 
was more than double; and as these two 
points combined formed the basis of the 
praportion, it would be found to come as 
near the truth as possible. ‘ 

Mr. Harrison expressed his fears that 
awvhen these 20 Irish members came over, 
with their places on their backs, some of 
the remainder of the 100 might procure a 
share of. those latent offices which were 
said that night to be compatible with a 
seat io that House. Now, whether these 
100 were to be limited to 20 placemen 
among them, or whether that number 
might not be increased to any extent by the 
grant of places here were questions which 
he wished to have decided. In the latter 
event, he thought this body of 100 mem- 
‘bers would be the channel through which 
would flow the destruction of the country 
and the constitution. 

Mr. Psét said, that it could not be sup- 
posed but that when 100 members came 
from Ireland, they would, like every other 
member of the united parliament, be 
eligible to any office which could be held 
by any member. It was of the essence of 
parliamentary representation, that all its 
members should be equally capable of 
being nominated to any office by the 
crown which a member of parliament may 
hold. As to the subject of close boroughs, 
he never considered them, either in theory 
or practice, a real grievance in this coun- 
try ; still less did he think so of the state 
of parliamentary representation in Ireland ; 
the selection, however, upon that subject, 
rested with the parliament of Ireland. 
He considered the nature of the place to 
-be represented as a point of more impor- 
tance than the mode of election: for he 
hoped it was not to be understood that 
the members of. a close borough were in- 
different to the local interest of their con- 
6tituents; any more than they are careless 
of the general interest of their country; 
there were abundant instances of the re- 
presentatives of such boroughs being care- 
ful of both, and of showing themselves as 
careful of the particular interest of the 
place they represented, as the members 
who were returned for any of those bo- 
roughs which were vulgarly called pot- 
walloping boroughs, and which, under all 
the openness of their election, were often 
more liable to rational objection than the 
close boroughs. With regard to Ireland, 
of those boroughs which were to be re- 
tained there were not above four or five 
that were close. On the subject of bishops 
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from Ireland,’ whom his: hon. friend had 
jocularly called * itinerant bishops” he 
begged leave to translate the word “ iti- 
nerant’’. into * travelling,’’ and then it 
would follow, that an Irish bishop coming 
to. London, was no more an itinerant 
bishop than the bishop of Durham was an 
itinerant bishop; and as to the rotation, 
it appeared to him to be most favourable 
to the local purposes for which it was in- 
tended. 

Mr. Buxton was not apprehensive that 
the measure would augment the influence 
ofthe crown; he was rather inclined to 
think it would throw an additional weight 
into the democratic part of the constitu- 
tion. 

General Walpole said, it had been stated 
by lord Castlereagh, that it was in con- 
templation to make a pecuniary compen- 
sation to those who might be supposed to 
sustain any loss by the disfranchisement 
of the boroughs in Ireland. He wished 
to know from what fund that compensation 
was to be paid. , 

Mr. Put said, there was no intention to 
bring forward ary such proposition. 

Dr. Laurence said, that as the popula- 
tion of Great Britain was setiaated at ten 
millions, and that of Ireland only at three, 
Ireland ought not to be allowed to send 
so many members as 100, while Great 
Britain sent only 558. He src 
objected to that part of the article whic 
allowed Irish peers to sit in the House of 
Commons and stated the bad effects which 
this permission would produce. 

Mr. Hobhouse said, that lord Castle- 
reagh in his prefatory specch to‘ the arti- 
cles had stated, that those English com- 
moners who had accepted Irish titles, 
were to continue to sit a8 commoners 
upon waving their privileges as peers of 
Ireland; but the article itself allowed 
every person holding an Irish peerage, 
now subsisting, or hereafter to be created, 
to serve for any county or borough in 
Great Britain, but not in Ireland. Thus 
an Irish peer, ora native of that coun- 
try, having large estates and many con- 
nexions, might be elected to serve for 
Great Britain, of which he could have but 
little or no knowledge; and not for Ire- 
land, with whose interest he must necessa- 
rily be well acquainted. Thus an immense 
number of Irish peers would neglect their 
own country, and spend all their time in 
Britain, endeavouring to cultivate a par- 
liamentary interest, and to find a way into 
the imperial House of Commons. As no 
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bther road to such distinction was open 
to them, this would be the inevitable con- 
eequence; and thus would the list of ab- 
sentees be considerably increased. 

Mr. Grey’s amendment was negatived, 
After which the fourth resolution was 
agreed to. 


April 28. A considerable number of 
itions were presented by Mr. Wilber- 
orce, Mr. Lascelles, and other members, 
against the resolution which went to per- 
mit the expertation of British wool. The 
gectitions were rhe to the committee 
wn the king’s Message respecting an 
union with Ireland. The House having 
resolved itself into the said committee, 
Mr. Law was heard at the bar in behalf of 
the petitioners, and a number of witnesses 
were examined. 


1129. Further witnesses were exa- 
mained ; after which Mr. Plumer summed 
up the evidence in behalf of the peti- 
tioners. 


_ April 30. The House went again into 

the Committea, when the fifth and eighth 
Resolutions were proposed by Mr. Pitt, 
and agreed to. 


May.1. The House having again re- 
solved itself into the Committee, 

Mr. Pitt said, he had listened with at- 
tention to the evidence brought forward 
by the petitioners, but had not been con- 
vinced that the exportation of wool to 
Ireland would so far endanger the woollen 
manufactures of this country, as to inter- 
fere with the general policy of the mea- 
sure. He was desirous of hearing what 
impression the evidence had made on 
other gentlemen. All be should do at 
present was, to move, that the sixth reso- 
lution be agreed to. 

Mr. Peel said, that he also had attended 
to the evidence; and he so much respect- 
ed the grievances of the manufacturers in 
the woollen trade, that he should be happy 
to see them removed, if it could be done 
without endangering the general plan of 
the union. He would observe, that the 
cotton manufactory in Ireland had to 
boast an equal importance with the wool- 
len manufactory of this country. There 
wasarivalship between them, not of an 
dnvidious, but of a friendly nature. In 
1785, he had, at the bar of the House, 
expressed his fears of the cotton manu- 


factures of Ireland interfering with this 
| 
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country, from the circumstance of the 
low pees of labour m Ireland. He 
equally deprecated such interference with 
respect to the woollen manufactory ; he 
considered it as likely to destroy the 
good effects of a union. He had hoped 
that it would be the means of bringing the 
two countries together by a closer con- 
nexion, of producing an advan co- 
operation between the manafacturers, and 
of rendering the manufactures of each 
country cheaper, and the ly more 
permanent; but he saw prejudices in the 
way. This country, aware that the low 
price of labour in Ireland was favourable 


to the exertions of industry was 
a of tae 
Ireland 


‘bensive that, by the introduction 


chinery to assist that i 
would outvie us in our own manufactures ; 
while Ireland, on the contrary, was appre- 
hensive of an intercourse with England. 
That apprehension had unhappily been 
in by an expression of a member 
of parliament in that country, Mr. Beres- 
ford, who had asserted, that a weak coun- 
try always stood in need of protection 
against a rich one. Nothing could be 
more fallacious than such an observation. 
It was like a poor family shutting the 
door against a rich and benevolent man 
who came to their relief. land was 
in want of no aid to enable her to secure 
her independenoe; it therefore could not 
be supposed that she was actuated by sel- 
fish consideretions. He should have hoped 
that the union would have been adopted 
on terms reciprocally advantageous. Ire- 
land was in possession of a valuable staple 
manufacture ; but he was well assured 
that it would not have been in so pros- 
perous a situation, had it not been for the 
assistance it had received from the manu- 
factures of this country. Yet, with all 
the advantages Ireland received from 
England, she refused to admit eur cali- 
coes with a duty of 50 per cent. What 
he complained of was, there should 
be such a want of friendly intercourse be- 
tween thetwocountries. He was satisfied 
that the restraining clauses in the 
ment for the unioa would make them more 
arate than ever. He had promised 
himself, that the effect of the union to 
Ireland would have been, that huts would 
be d fur comfortable habitations; 
that its commerce would increase ; that 
the agents of sedition would im vain en- 
deavour to alienate the : that it 
would impart seach strength to the twe 
countries, a8 ons = ewpire, that 
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France would be obliged side » the 
contest, and that we should ne er 
struggle in arms, but In arts. The mea- 
sure, however, had his support; though 
far from being carried into effect on the 
system he wished to have seen it. 

Mr. Wilberforce said:—The hon. gen- 
tleman hae stated, thet the commercial 
arrangement in the articles of union, is 
highly partial to Ireland in the instance 
ef the cetton manufactory, and that he 
ia himeelf likely to suffer materially from 
that partiality : but that such is the sense 
he entertains of the importance of the 
measure of union, that he is determined, 
rather than endanger it, to wave the claim 
of himself and his brother manufacturers, 


however just, and at whatever personal 
expense to himself and them: It is no 


more than due to the hon. gentleman, to 
believe him sincere in thus sacrificing his 
own interest tq the general well-being: of 
his country: [I willingly pay to the hon. 
gentleman that tribute of: respect, whieh 
the uniform liberality of his conduct have 
so justly merited: but may I not be per- 
mitted to suggest without offence, when 
the hon. member 

» that the woollen 


piesetactarers would also do well to act 
im the same spirit of liberality, that the 
two cases are not exactly paralicl By 
the blessing of Providence on s 
talents, industry, and‘ exertion, the hon. 
member has ee to rigiagre of the 
greatest opulences but I am this to 
address you in behalf of a bat ae 
men, many of them of a very different de- 
scription—men, who state that their all 
Is at stake, that they now can scarcely 
maintain thei? families, and that the mrea- 
snre which they oppoee, is to them big 
with ruin. Sach being the difference be- 
tween the case of those valuable men, and 
that of the hos: member, I must. say the 
hon. member appears to me to be a very 
dangerous ally; and it is duty to 
guard the House ageinet indulgi 
generous feelings to thre irreparable | } 
of these industrious mea whom it ie their 
daty to proteet.—-The learned counsel has 
jastly stated the magnitude of the inter- 
ei Do oes claim the alrite the 
ouse-—the capital, ime 
mense numbers enrployed, the established 
etal ad our ancestors: respecting thre 
weollen manufacture, whieh is interwoven 
im some ah with: ia ceetad ibaa and 
patristic feelings lahmen, and is 
venerable for its actbgeity; as welf'as re- 


respecting a Union with Ireland. 


pears to intimate, | other 
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spectable from the vast extent to whitls it 
is carried on. But, it is not merely for 
the interests of a single manufacture, 
however great, that I am now contending. 
It is not merely as a Briton, nor with aa 
eye to British interests only that I am 
addressing you; but to those of Ireland 
also, and the empire at large. The land- 
ed, no Jess than the commercial interest 
is in question ; the well-being of Ireland 
as well as of Great Britain. Wher the 
pee of such a capital limb of our 
oy pole e in question, as is endan» 
ge the measure: now 
every eraber of the empire is Fiecned 
in preserving it entive and uninjured, 
much more than m obtaining some Kittle 
deer local benefit which it might derive 
0 


m its loss. If Ireland shall be made 
an integral pert of the British empire, the 
prosperity of Great Britain will be her 


prosperity ; and asa part interested. in the 
well-being of the whole, she cannot but 
suffer, in consequence of any injury sus+ 
tained by such a material branch of our 
commercial system: she can gain nothing 
but what she might equally obtain b 
means; she may lose that whic 
ean no otherwise be c nsated.—I 
shall state distinetly, what it is to which 
I object, and what I wish to retain. I de 
not mean to ask that our woollen manufie- 
turers after the union should continue te 
enjoy all the advantages: they now. pos» 
sess, however in — ete aa te 
them by compect, an ased by more 
than a fair saivalant: Pat present Irist 
woe! is importable into Great Britain, but 
British wool is not importadie to Ireland 
All that the woollen manufacturers desire, 
is not to continue things-on this unequal 
footing, but that‘ each country should 
henceforth enjoy the use of ali the wool 
it may produce. The ground of which 
pro seal i is this, that we now manufacture 
all the wool Great Britain produces, and 
should work up more if we could get #. 
But what is the system proposed in the 
articles? net merely that eur wool should 
be exportable to Ireland, though what- 
ever quantity streuld be se exported, 
would be so much taken away from the 
manufacturers of this country, but that, 
in order to encourage the Irish to. werk 
it wp, protecting duties should be conti- 
nued against our masufactured  woollens. 
‘Sarely this is unjust and inconsistent. 
At one moment you say, Ireland is to en 
jey a free participation in all our naturel 
vantagea; the next moment you forget 
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your own principle ; you recognise an 
opposition. of interests, and take measures 
for protecting and fostering the Irish 
woollen manufacture against the competi- 
tion of its British rival. But, I cannet 
suffer to pass unimproved this upportunity 
of doing justice to the liberality of our 
woollen manufacturers. Had they viewed 
Ireland in the jealous spirit of commer- 
cial hostility, they would have complained 
of this protecting duty. No such thing. 
They only complain that this should not 
be showehe enough, without forcing them 
to give up their raw material. ‘They con- 
sent to give up the privilege of importing 
Irish wool ; but why should Ireland im- 
port theirs ?—But if. this were all—if it 
were merely speculative injustice, it 
would not.be necessary to spend so much 
time in exposing it. The numerous and 
respectable body of men engaged in the 
woollen manufacture of this kingdom, ap- 
prehend from it the greatest evils. The 
main ground on which these fears are 
founded is this, that the quantity of raw 
material wool, is in its nature limited ; that 
the ordinary commercial maxim of the 
supplies proportioning itself to the demand 
does not apply to it, at least in any thing 
like the same degree as to other commo- 
dities.. That the British woollen manu- 
facture is now such as to require more 
wool than Great Britain produces, and 
that therefore, whatever Ireland may take 
from us will be taking the means of em- 
ployment from our manufacturers. Wool, 
jt must be remembered, is peculiarly cir- 
cumstanced ; it is an appendage to another 
article of more value to the farmer than 
itself. -The farmer will naturally look to 
the carcase more than to the flecce for 
his reimbursement ; a very minute differ- 
ence in the price of meat is a source of 
far greater gain or loss to him than ever 
so great a difference in the value of wool. 
The high price of wool, therefore, will 
not have the same effect in increasing its 
production, as it will in increasing the 
produce of mines, or fruits of the earth, 
or any article which is not so connected, 
and dependent on another as wool is. 
‘Various reasons may also be assigned why 
inclosures and bringing into cultivation 
our waste lands, must tend to diminish 
the quantity of cloathing wool espccially. 
At has been proved beyond dispute, that, 
for some time past, wool has been gra- 
dually becoming more and mote scarce, 
till at length, in several parts, enough 
cannot be obtained for the purposes of 
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manufacture. Mr. Hustler, a wool-stap- 
ler of superior intelligence and extensive 
dealings, states in his evidence that he 
has applied lately to farmers and agents. 
in different parts of the kingdom, who in- 
formed him that there was no wool left in. 
their part of the country: that he never 
but once before experienced any difficulty 
in buying the quantity he wanted, but 
that it was then bought up on specula- 
tion. Nr. Rawdon states, that he has 
been under the necessity of returning 
orders for the manufactured article from 
not being able to procure the raw mate- 
rial for the fabrication of it. Mr. Lumb 
states, that he has been in the habit of 
making journiecs annually to purchase 
wool, and that for several years past he 
has found mereasing difficulty in procur- 
ing the desired supply. Mr. Fisher came 
up to London for the purpose of purchas- 
ing wool, and could only buy 70 packs 
instead of 2 or 300, which he wanted. 
Mr. Willis's evidence is strong to the 
same point. That of Mr. Nayler and of 
Mr. Gott confirms the opinion, that we 
now work up all the wool we grow, and 
that but for the increased importation of 
Spanish wool our manufactures could not 
have increased to their present extent.— 
But, notwithstanding the decisive proof 
hereby afforded that, from whatever 
causes, the supply of wool has been dis- 
proportionate to the demand, and that 
whatever we should export would be 
taken from our manufacturers, it is stated, 
that our woollen manufacture has increased, 
greatly of late years, and that this in- 
crease Is to be no otherwise accounted 
for, than by the increase of the raw mate- 
rial. Much stress is laid on this argu- 
ment, and, therefore, before I go any 
farther I will do it away. It is stated io 
evidence, that about 1784, there was a 
stock equal to three or four years growth 
in the hands of the wool growers. The 
truth is, that from 1784 to the present 
time, our manufacturers have been gra- 
dually expending that accumulation, to- 
gether with the produce of every inter- 
vening year, till at length they have not 
only exhausted all their old hoard, but 
have encroached upon the stock which it 
Is customary to keep in hand, and have 
used their wool in a premature state. 
There has, besides, been a considerably 
increased importation of Spanish wool 
within the last ten. years which also, in 
part, accounts for the increase of our 
woollen manufacture. I ground the pro- 
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riety of preventing the exportation of 
British wool to Ireland entirely on the 
position, that the quantity we grow is in- 
adequate to the consumption of our own 
manufacturers; and that the principle of 
an increasing demand, producing a pro- 
pawns? Increased supply, does not 
old good in this instance, for reasons 
which 1 have before assigned. But if my 
opponents would be faithful to their own 
principle, I might have spared myself and 
them the trouble of this long argument ; 
for I might ask them, if demand, or to 
speak more correctly, the high price 
created by demand, insures supply, how 
can they account for this strange fact, 
that for the last seven years the price of 
wool has been uniformly increasing, and 
yet during that whole period, the quantity 
of the article has been as uniformly di- 
minishing. How can this be accounted 
for on the principle of my opponents? 
Does ft not stand in the way of their con- 
clusion, and prove beyond dispute, that 
the principle of demand ensuring supply, 
for some reason or other does not a 
to thisccommodity ? It may be observed 
on the same point, that our increasing po- 
pulation has not, by producing a greater 
consumption of mutton, had the effect of 
increasing proportionally the quantity of 
wool. For it is notorious, that the animal 
is now killed at a much earlier period of 
its life than formerly ; and it is obvious, 
that for any given number of carcases 
consumed, if they are killed at a year and 
a half, or two years old, we shall have but 
half the wool we should derive from them 
if killed at three or four years old.—To 
all the arguments, however, which might 
be adduced to prove theoretically that 
the quantity of wool has greatly increased 
and is still increasing in properee to the 
increased demand for it, 1 must oppose be- 
sides all contrary arguments, the weight 
of positive testimony, unbalanced by any 
evidence to the contrary. If what has been 
stated at the bar be worthy of credit, 
there has been for some years an increas- 
ing scarcity. of wool which has now be- 
come greater than at any former period. — 
It hag been stated, that the natural ad- 
vantages enjoyed by the manufacturers in 
this country are such that they need fear 
no nvalship from Ireland. must ob- 
serve, that this superiority is not so great 
asisconceived. In truth, the natural ad- 
vantages of Great Britain for carrying on 
the woollen manufactory, are by no nicans 
such as.to allow us with impunity to lay 
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our menufacturers under difficulties, under 
the ides that they will be able to surmount 
them. Wool has long sold at a higher > 
price in Ireland than in England, which 
would opcrate as a strong inducement to 
its exportation. The freight of wool from 
many parts of England is considerably 
less to Ireland than to the manufacturing 
parts of Yorkshire. In several particu- 
lars the natural advantages of Ireland for 
carrying on the woollen manufacture 
might be shown to be greater than those 
of Great Britain, particulariy in the arti- 
cle of water, and of easy internal commu- 
nication by navigable rivers. The intro- 
duction of maciinery has, in a great de- 
gree, tended to produce the present pros- 
perous state of the woollen manufacture ; 
yet it is notorious that by that eh mas 
chinery, the removal of the manufacture 
to another country is facilitated, since 
women and cluldren can, by the help of 
machines, perform those operations, 
which before had required able and ex-. 
perienced artificers. In estimating the 
comparative situation of the manufacturers 
of the two countries, it was not. possible 
to forget the prodigious dilference, not 
only in wages of labour, price of provi- 
sions, and habits of life, but in taxes and 
other burthens of a similar nature: one 
of these is the poor-rates. It is urged, 
that we now, in the very face of the pro- 
tecting duty, export woollen manufactures 
to Ireland to the amount of 600,0004. per 
annum. This is true; but from this no 
argument can be drawn as to what would 
happen if our raw material should be 
taken away from us. ‘Vhis would com- 
pretely change the whole tace of things. 

reland has by no means been inattentive 
to the encouragement of her woollen ma- 
nufacture. Premiums have been offered, 
Institutions formed, and other measures 
adopted, for the express purpose of pro 
tecting its infant weakness, and fostering 
its growth. Considerable effects have 
been produced by those efforts. Tormer- 
ly, considerable quantities of wool and 
woollen yarn were imported into this 
country. Our importation of the former 
article gradually lessened, and at length 
Wholly ceased; that of the latter also has 
been gradually diminishing. When I say 
this, do 1 feel any narrow jealousy of Tre- 
land, or any disposition to check any ef- 
forts she may make for her own prospe- 
rity? Far from me be all such ungene- 
rous sentiments! But it is not even tor 
the bencfit of Ireland herself that by an 
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artificial system like this which is now 
' proposed, Ireland should be tempted al- 
most against her will, to turn her capital 
and her industry into this particular 
ehannel, when there are many others in 
which they might flow with equal and 
ab greater advantage. Why should 

reland be tempted to seek for her gain 
in our loss?) Why should the two coun- 
tries be thus set in opposition to each 
other? But it may, perhaps, be stated, 
that I am forgetting that the two coun- 
tries are now tobe identified. If, indeed, 
in all other particulars the union were to 
be complete, then it might be worth while 
to make a sacrifice, in order not to vitiate 
the completeness and integrity of the ar- 
rangement. But isthis the case? What 
are all the protecting duties but so many 
deviations from the principle of union ? 
Are not the two countries to be altogether 
on a different footing in the important ar- 
ticle of corn and other provisions? Above 
all, are they not to continue for twenty 
years at least in different situations in re- 
spect to their taxes, and is not the strange 
anoma ly to be exhibited of 100 Irish 
members imposing upon the British na- 
tion taxes and regulations to which they 
are not themselves subject, thereby taking 
away from us one of our grandest securi- 
ties against excessive imposts and op- 
pressive regulations? If, then, the prin- 
ciple of union is to be qualified in so many 
instances, why not admit that one further 
modification for which I contend? Can 
it be shown that the importation of wool 
into Ireland is at all necessary to the 
union? It cannot even be stated to be 
necessary to the commercial well-being 
of Ireland; for it made no part of the 
propositions of 1785. In truth, the union 
would be nearly, if not quite, as valuable 
to Ireland without as with this concession. 
—I must now go upon another ground on 
which I might boldly contend, asa matter 
of right, against the arrangement now 
proposed. I allude to the linen and 
woollen compact. In the Journals of the 
two Houses for 1698, will be found ad- 
dresses to William 3rd, representing that 
the wealth and power of England in a 
great measure depended on the preserving 
the woollen manufacture ; that from vari- 
ous causes which are stated, the English 
woollen manufacture is likely to be pre- 
judiced by the increase of the woollen 
manufacture in Ireland. Whereas Ireland 
is peculiarly adapted to the linen manufac- 
ture, the establishmentand growth of which 
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a enrich themselves, and be profitable 
to England: they therefore beseech his ma- 
jesty to direct that measures may be used 
for discouraging the Irish woollen manu- 
facture, and encouraging the linen manu. 
factures in Jreland, to which they declare, 
they shall always be ready to give their 
utmost assistance. The king’s answer 
was an[exact assent to both parts of their 
address. A speech and an answer of a 
similar import were made by the lords 
justices to the Commons of Ireland. 
Measures were accordingly taken for the 
execution of both parts of this compact , 
but that which it is most material to re- 
mark, is this, that in performance of our 
part of that compact, we have been uni- 
formly paying a bounty on the exportation 
of Irish linens from this country, which 
has of late amounted to about 30,000¢. 
per annum ; and still more, we have been 
paying 33 per cent. more for all the Irish 
inens we have consumed than we should 
have paid for the same quantity of linen 
imported from Germany, this has smount- 
ed to 700,000/. per annum, according 
to Jord Auckland's statement, and to 
1,000,000/. per annum by lord Castle- 
reagh’s :thishas been equivalent toa bounty 
to the same amount on Irish linens, and 
in fact has been so much pafd out of the 
pockets of the people of this country 
to the people of freland. Whet have 
been the motives which prompted them 
soto doP The answer is obvious: the 
obligation they contracted by the compact 
before named, to encourage the linen ma- 
nufacture in consideration of the Irish 
giving up the woollen; yet it is now pro- 
posed to us not merely to give up those 
advantages which were the consideration 
for which England has been making these 
sacrifices for the benefit of Ireland, not 
merely so far as our advantage is con- 
cerned to annul the compact, but to put 
Ireland in possession of both parts of the 
compact. Whet would be thought of 
such a transaction in private fe? So 
strong do I feel on this groand, that I 
might safely have rested on it the whole 
question, if so many other arguments had 
not concurred to enforce the same con- 
clusion. Our manufacturers have a vested 
capital of five or six millions sterling in 
mills and machinery, which cannot be re- 
moved to another country; they invested 
this capital in reliance on the protection 
of parliament, and surely that protection 
will not now be withdrawn. Another 
consideration is, the discontent which the 
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measure will produce in the minds of an 
immense body of people, if it should be 
in its present sha My right 

n. friend himself stated that he should 
be strongly disposed, not to wound 
the feelings and even the prejudices, of 
any great body of people, and this, which 
is the policy of every, wise government, is 
powerfully enforced upon us by the pre- 
sent state of public affairs. It is impossible 
not to be struck with the impropriety of 
fixing for ever the arrangement now propo- 
sed to us. During the war our exports, 
have exceedingly increased, partly fromour 
not being rivalled in the arkeG of Europe 
by some of our old competitors ; partly by 
theincreased demand occasioned bythe war. 
I will deliver noopinion, whether or not our 
exports after a peace will continue equal 
to their present amount; but I know that 
doubts at least are entertained on this 
head by many able and experienced men. 
Is it wise, then, to take the present mo- 
ment for inflicting a wound on our staple 
manufacture, under an idea of its vigorous 
state rendering the blow of no import- 
ance? But the woollen manufacture has 
another claim to the notice of parliament. 
It has a-value not to be stated in figures, 
not to be estimated from a book of rates. 
Many manufactures which contribute 
largely to the national wealth are highly 
injurious to the public morals, but what- 
ever other claims of equality may be set 
up for the cotton manufacture I may 
justly assert for the woollen manufacture 
a superiority ofa higher kind. It is a 
domestic manufacture not so much carried 
on in large factories where multitudes are 
collected together, and children too often 
leara prematurely, the vices of more ad- 
vanced age ; but any industrious individual 
possessing credit for a capital of 10/. buys 
therewith a pack of wool, works it up 
with the assistance of his wife and family, 
and brings it to the public market for sale 
just as the little farmers bring their seve- 
ral articles of produce; the wealth thus 
acquired and diffused, is not obtained at 
the expense of domestic happiness, but in 
the enjoyment of it. I have myself wit- 
nessed the scenes I am _ imperfectly 
describing, and could the committee be- 
come y acquainted with the 
prosperity, the domestic comfort, the in- 
dustry, the spirit of independence and of 
rational liberty, which the woollen manu- 
facture bas diffused over a country natu- 
rally barsen and thinly peopled they 
would be backward to incur the smallest 
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risk of endangering the continuance of» 
this happy scene, and of drying up or di- 
verting stream which has proved to 
this extensive district the source of so 
many blessings. I once more earnest- 
ly entreat the committee to consider 
that the step now proposed is not like 
a vicious law which may be repealed 
when once taken, it will be irrevo- 
cable. On the whole, therefore, I must 
object to the article as it stands, and | 

ropose instead of it, not that Great 
Britain should continue to enjoy the ad- 
vantages over Ireland she has hitherto 
pomeeey but that each country should 
@ suffered to retain and work up itself 
the wool which it produces. 

Mr. Pitt said, that however warmly he 
might feel in favour of the liberal principle 
which ought to exist in the event of an 
incorporate union between the two coun- 
tries, namely that there should be a free 
commercial intercourse between them, 
and however anxious he was for the full 
application of that principle, still if he was 
convinced that there was any reasonable 
ground for apprehending those conse- 
quences which had been predicted, he 
would not hesitate to deviate from that 
principle. After the most minute inves- 
tigation, he was satisfied, that to permit 
the exportation of the raw material to 
Ireland might gradually, and in the course 
of time, be productive of advantage to 
Ireland; but that it could not, even upon 
the principles laid down by the petitioners 
themselves, cause the least mischief to the 
manufacturers of England. By the adop- 
tion of the present article, they were 
doing that which, in his view of the sub- 
ject, might tend greatly to the advantage 
of Ireland ; but which considered as a sa- 
crifice on the part of England, would be 
trifling, and on the part of the manufac- 
turers, nothing. If his view of the subject 
was correct, any transfer of manufacture 
which the adoption of this article might 
be supposed to make to Ireland, would 
not make any void that would not be 
rouvh more than filled up by the in- 
crease of our trade in this article. If€ 
the effect of permitting the exportation 
of the raw material to Ireland should be 
that of transferring any portion of manu- 
facture to Ireland, it would only be gradu- 
ally, and in the course of a great number 
of years. With respect to the arguments 
urged by his hon. friend, some of his ob- 
jections were contradictory to each other. 
In one part of his speech his hon. fricud 
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had contended against permitting the ex- | 


portation of wool to Ireland, because the 
effect of it would be to transfer the whole 
of the manufacture to Ireland: and in ano- 
ther part he had objected to it, because it 
would be highly injurious to England, 
without being productive of any great ad- 
vantage to Ireland. Now, both these ar- 
guments could not be founded: because 
in the question of the transfer of a manu- 
facture, it was impossible (supposing the 
demand to continue, which was not 
doubted) that England should lose with- 
out Ireland gaining exactly in the same 
proportion. In order to forma correct 
estimate how far this manufacture could 
be the subject of transfer, and how far this 
article had a tendency that way, it would 
be necessary to consider in what markets 
Ireland could rival us. There were but 
three markets in which she could rival us ; 
in her own, by supplying as much of the 
manufactureas was neccessary for her con- 
sumption ; in foreign markets; or in ourown 
market. He would not contend that the 
effect of the adoption of this article would 
notbe in timetoenableIrelandtosupply her 
owo market, and consequently to diminish 
our manufacture by so much as we now 
supplied for the consumption of Ireland. 
He would even admit, that in the course 
of time Ireland might, in some branches 
of her manufacture, be able to mcet, or 
even obtain a preference over us in foreign 
markets; but that she should be able to 
mect us in our own markets must be ob- 
viously impossible. His hon. friend had 
advanced, as an objection to the proposed 
regulation, that it was unequal, because it 
permitted the exportation of the raw ma- 
terial to Ireland, while it established pro- 
tecting duties upon the manufacture. 
Now, if the manufacturers were of opi- 
nion that it would be advantageous to 
them to suffer the Irish to send over their 
manufacture to England free of duty, 
after we had permitted the free exporta- 
tion of our raw materials, it was clear 
that they must be of opinion that the ma- 
nufacture would be still better and 
cheaper in England, and that they en- 
entertained an apprehension of Ireland 
beating us in our own market, because 
otherwise they must be anxious for the 
existence of a protecting duty. Iie had 
aiready admitted, that there might be 
some articles of the manufacture which, 
as industry must always find its level, 
might in tame be distributed some in one 
country, and some intie other. But the 
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objection which had been made to the 
continuance of the protecting duty upon 
the manufacture, showed that the manu- 
facturers of this country were of opinion 
that they would be still able to beat Ire- 
land, even after she was furnished with 
the raw material necessary for the manu- 
facture. Now, with respect to the manu- 
facture furnished by this country to Ire- 
land, it amounted to about 700,000/. a 
year. Now, he begged the committee to 
compare this supply with which we fur- 
nished Ireland, with the whole of the ma- 
nutacture of this country, both for its pwn 
consumption, and for the supply of the 
foreign markéts; and it would be found 
that the whole of the exportation to Ire- 
land did not amount to above 1-30th part 
of: our whole manufacture. After this 
statement, it would be impossible to con- 
tend, that this was a question about ruin- 
ing the great woollen manufacture of 
England—of giving a shock to the vast 
capital vested in it—of turning the persons 
occupied in it out of employment, and 
consequently of increasing the | Gaaeidae deh 
The utmost that could be urged was, not 
that our manufacture would be diminished 
but that the rapid increase, which we were 
making might, in a small degree, be re- 
tarded ; that our increase, though great, 
would not be quite so great as if we had 
kept the Irish markets. With regard to 
the question, whether the demand for this 
manufacture would continue to increase ? 
he believed some difference of opinion 
existed. Some persons were of opinion, 
that the demand would probably diminish 
on the conclusion of a peace. He had 
upon other occasions, stated his reasons 
for thinking that, in the event of a peace, 
a great increase would take place in the 
whole of our cominerce. But the come 
mittee had not only his opinion upon this 
subject, they had also the evidence of the 
witnesses who had been examinéd; for 
they had stated, as a reason against per- 
mitting the exportation of the raw mate- 
rial, the probability of an increased de- 
mand for the manufactures on the termi- 
nation of the war, The question then re- 
solved itself into this, Whether, with our 
manufactures in a state of unprecedented 
prospcrity, a prosperity which had in- 
creased, and was likely to increase, 
we would not consent to communi- 
cate 8 part of our advantages to a kings 
dom with which we were about to effect a 
complete union? The next question was 
with regard to the propriety of permitting 
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the free communication of a raw material 
from one part of an united kingdom to 
another. As a general principle this had 
not been denied ; but his hon. friend had 
stated that it was applied only to this ar- 
ticle of wool; this statement, however, 
was not correct, for the principle was not 
applied to the article of wool alone : the po- 
licy which governed all these articles was, 
to make the intercourse between the two 
countries, with respect to raw materials, 
and the whole of the trade between the 
united kingdoms, as free as possible, under 
ail the circumstances of the case, to carry 
this principle into full effect; but every 
effort had been used to make the excep- 
tions to it as few in number, as small in 
extent, and as short in duration as possible. 
The ground upon which these exceptions 
were admitted was, to prevent any sudden 
shock to capital vested in trade, which 
might arise from the permission of an im- 
mediate and complete frecdom of inter- 
course between the two countries. It 
was upon this ground that he had stated, 
on a former night, that, although on the 
first view of the subject it might be natu- 
ral to suppose that in the event of an 
union it would be desirable that each 
country should be permitted to ma- 
nufacture that which it found most 
convenient, yet that could not be car- 
ried to its full extent, because such a 
sudden freedom of intercourse might in 
certain cases injure the capital vested in 
particular manufactures. But though the 
necessity of some temporary restraint was 
clear, as applied to manufactures, it was 
by no means so when applied to the raw 
material. Now, with respect to the gene- 
ral equity of the principle: as to its effect 
upon manufactures, it had been consider- 
ed as a doubtful question whether per- 
mitting the free exportation of wool from 
this to other countries would not be bene- 
ficial to the landed and to the commercial 
interest. Upon this point he wished to 
give no opinion, though it was one in 
favour of which much might be said; but 
when he saw that the manufactures of 
this country had risen to such an unpre- 
cedented state of prosperity by the sea 
tion of a contrary system, he certainly 
would not, upon any speculative reason- 
ing, consent to disturb it, as far as related 
to foreign countries. If, however, it was 
a doubtful point whether the free expor- 
tation of our wool would not be advan- 
tageous to our manufactures, could it be 
contended, that it was clear that they 
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would be ruined by permitting its expor- 
tation to Ireland? Had it been found to 
be so in the case of Scotland? Had she 
ruined our manufactures, and transferred 
them to herself? Undoubtedly not; and 
yet at the time of the union with that 
country her taxes were considerably 
higher than those of England, and were 
so at the present moment. What had 
been the effect of permitting the free 
communication of the raw material to 
Scotland? Why, among other sources 
from which we obtained that article, 
Scotland was one; and the woollen ma- 
nufacture of Scotland was only of the 
coarsest and cheaper sort.—He begged 
now to consider this question as it related 
to the three markets in which Ireland 
could-by any possibility rival this country, 
and to the possibility of Ireland beating 
us in them in consequence of our permit- 
ting the exportation of the raw material. 
The first consideration was, the compara- 
tive price of the raw material in the two 
countries, in order to decide how far, by 
permitting Ireland to eee it, she might 
beat us in forcign markets. Did those 
gentlemen who predicted the ruin of our 
manufactures take into their considera- 
tion the wealth of Ireland as compared 
with that of England, when they talked 
of her out-bidding us in our own markets ? 
Surely not.. She might, it was true, en- 
deavour to purchase a certain quantity of 
the raw material in England, and, by bid- 
ding, far increase the pricc: but would 
that be urged as a mischief? If the ma- 
nufacturers complained that the quantity 
of wool had decreased, surely the making 
the growth of it more protitable would 
tend to increase the supply. He did not 
see how it could be contended that Ire- 
land could beat us in the manufacture by 
procuring the raw material cheaper, and 
that her bidding for it would raise its 
price. If she bid for it, England, as the 
richer nation, might out bid her, or, at 
most, she could obtain it at an equal 
price, and then the competition between 
the two countries would go on as it was 
at present. With respect to the compa- 
rative price of the raw material in the 
two countries, at this very moment It was 
something higher in England than it was 
in Ireland. He contended, therefore, 
that, as far as depended upon the compa- 
rative price of the raw material in the two 
countries, the regulation now proposed 
could not have the effect of transferring 
the manufactures to Ireland. But even it 
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wool] was cheaper in England, Ireland, by 
purchasing here, must render the price 
of that article the same in both countries, 
and consequently the inequality in point 
of price, which was so much dreaded, 
wou'!d be done away.— Another argument 
which had been urged, had very much 
‘astonished him; Ramely, that from the 
great cheapness of freight, wool might be 
sent at less expense to Ireland than it 
could be from one part of England to 
another. With respect to all the places 
from which Yorkshire drew its supply of 
wool, the communication between them 
and Yorkshire was much more easy than 
- between them and Ireland.—The. next 
argument was, that the cheapness of wages 
in Ireland would enable her to manufac- 
turecheaper. It was stated, that as wages 
and taxes were lower in Ireland, she must 
beat England, where wages and taxes 
were higher. This was assuming a prin- 
ciple which contradicted the experience 

the world, that a country which was 
taxed more lightly, was better able to car- 
ry on manufactures than a richer country 
labouring under heavier taxation. If that 
proposition was true, would the manufac- 
tures of Great Britain have risen to such 
an upexampled height under such a weight 
of taxation? The calculation which the 
learned counsel had made upon the sub- 
ject, was most inapplicable. He had 
taken the whole of the taxes of the two 
countries, and divided them by the num- 
bet of the inhabitants, and had stated the 
result as the amount of each contribution. 
It was astonishing how such a calculation 
could be made. How many parts were 
there in this country in which the taxes 
had no effect upon the price of wages? 
Did the land-tax, did the assessed taxes ; 
did the stamp duties increase the price 
of wages? Did all the taxes upon arti- 
cles of luxury increase the price of wages ? 
He did not believe that Ireland was taxed 
in a lighter degree than England. He 
also ditfored from the learned counsel in 
considering the nominal price of wages as 
the standard. In speaking of the wages 
given to a manufacturer, two considera- 
tions occurred: it was undoubtedly true 
that agricultural labour was cheaper in 
Ireland ; but in various branches of ma- 
nufactures, the wages were higher in Ire- 
land than in England.—The next and most 
important question was that respecting 
the capital. Where capital was in such a 
commanding state as it was in England, 
it was much easier to continue and sup- 
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port a manufacture than it was to establish | 
one ipa country differently circumstanced 
with regard to capital. It had been 
stated, that in order to carry on this ma- 
nufacture, which produced near twenty 
millions annually, there was a capital of 
6,000,000/. actually sunk. What tempta- 
tion, then, had the manufacturers to trans- 
fer all the manufactures of this country to 
Ireland? Why, in the first place, they 
must give up the six millions they have 
sunk in England; and before they can 
establish it in Ireland, they must sink six 
millions more there. He stated this to 
show, not that Ireland would derive any ad- 
vantage from this regulation, but that there 
was not the least reason to apprehend that 
sudden transfer which could give a shock 
to the vested capital.—The next part of 
the subject was that which related to the 
state of skill and machinery in the two 
countries. There was cee | difficulty in 
finding the extent to which our manufac- 
turers had benefited by the improvement 
of machinery; that it had done much, 
however, was perfectly clear. There was 
a difference in the statement of the degree 
in which the manufacture depended upon 
machinery; but take it either way, and 
the conclusion was the same. If little of 
the manufacture was carried on by ma- 
chinery, then most of it must depend upon 
human skill and ingenuity ; if that was so, 
it was not the day-labourer, but the skil- 
ful manufacturer that was wanted, and 
then Ireland would have no advantage, for 
the reasons he had before stated. If, on 
the other hand, most of it depended upon 
machinery, then all the argument about 
the cheapness of labour in Ireland fell to 
the ground, for machinery was as dear in 
one country as it was inthe other. Tak- 
ing the a therefore, in either point 
of view, Ireland would not have the ad- 
vantage over this country.—The next ar- 
gument went to show, that if this expor- 
tation were allowed, Ireland, from her si- 
tuation, would have an advantage over us, 
on account of her ports being more fa- 
vourable to fit out for the West Indies, 
America, or almost any part of Europe, 
and having the same means to obtain 
Spanish wool. Now, upon the subject of 
Spanish wool, and also upon that of their 
own linen, how stood the fact? Had 
they rivalled usin Spanish wool ; had the 
not even exported their own linen chrough 
Great Britain? It appeared that, upon 
the subject of the Spanish wool, they bore 
no resemblance to us, and that, as to their 
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own linen, we had exported more of it for 
them than they had been able to export 
for themselves. Did not these facts 
amount to an answer to that part of the 
objection to the exportation of wool to 
Ireland? And how did this arise? What 
was the reason why the linen of Ireland 
came to London, for the purpose of being 
. exported again, under all the inconvenien- 
cies that were inseparable from such a 
course? What was it that brought such 
a trade here? What, but the capital and 
the assortment that were peculiar to this 
metropolis ? That capital end assortment 
would create trade at any time: it was a 
capital, and it was an assortment, not to 
be equalled in any part of the globe. The 
result of all this was, that there did not 
appear any probability, that Ireland could 
rival us, in any considerable degree, in the 
foreign market. Now, with regard to the 
home market, which, in several points of 
view, was more important than the other ; 
considering the subject with reference to 
skill, to capitel, and assortment, the ad- 
vantage was seca Cus favour of Great 
Britain; nor was the edvantage we had 
in the article of fuel, of slight import. 
The case being thus, there was not the 
least injuty to be apprehended from al- 
lowing this exportation.—He now came 
to the question of the raw material. If 
he had shown satisfactorily to the com- 
mittee that the part of it which was likely 
to go to Ireland, must, from the nature of 
things, be limited, # followed, that the 
evil resulting from it must be limited also: 
upon which he felt himself entitled to say, 
that there was, in the whole consideration 
of that part of the subject, nothing to 
justify a deviation from that liberal prin- 
ciple of free intercourse which was the 
basis of the union between the two coun- 
tries. Upon what ground the produce of 
wool was to form an exception from all 
the other produce of the earth, or the 
traffic of the world, he was et a loss to 
decide. K had been stated, that the 
growth of wool could not be increased; 
and particularly, that the growth of fine 
wool was confined to a few spots, and to 
a particular breed of sheep. Now, it had 
appeared in evidence, that m Hampshire, 
by the introduction of the South Down 
sheep, the breed which produces the finest 
wool, had greatly increased. With respect 
to the assertion, that the practice of 
meclosare tended to dittinish the quantity 
of wool, the fallacy of tt must be obvious 
upon the first view; for ‘whatever had a 
It 
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tendency to the multiplication of sheep, 
must have a tendency to an increase of the 
rowth of wool.— The next question was, 
hether an increase of the price of wool 
would contribute to the increase of the 
article? The growth of wool must have 
increased considerably within these ten 
years. This would be manifest, from the 
very cause which the manufacturers as- 
signed for its diminution. By the state- 
ment of these manufacturers, it appeared 
that, in 1792, they experienced the same 
scarcity as they do now, and the demand 
was the same then as it is now. Was he 
not then justified in saying that the whole 
of the wool was worked up at that period? 
His hon. friend said, No; that the then 
apparent scarcity arose from a partial de- 
mand for clothing the French army. The 
whole ates was only 150,000/. te 
France; this exceeded the usual annual 
export by no more than 60,000/., which 
upon the amount of 18,000,000/. was 
next to nothing, and could not possibly 
have been the cause’ of the scarcity of 
wool. What, then, was the conclusion 
from allthis? Why, that the whole was 
worked up as it is at present.—The next 
point was, whether an advance in the 
price of wool would increase the quantity 
of that article? He felt the probability 
of an advance in the price; but that it 
would not tend to injure the manufacture, 
while the advance was moderate, the ma- 
nufacturers themselves admitted; and 
that an increase in the price had a ten- 
dency to increase the quantity was obvi- 
ous, since wool, like every other article, 
must depend, in a great measure, on the 
encouragement that was given to its pro- 
duction.—But, to sp no more upon that 
subject, he would ask the committee to 
examine what was likely to be the effect 
of the union in the view of the operation 
of capital? Would not the effect of a 
redundancy of capital in Ireland be to 
improve the infant agriculture of that 
country? Who could doubt that that 
which happened to Scotland after the 
union, would happen to Ireland? Who 
could doubt, that although, by this allow- 
ance of importation, we conveyed a part 
of our wealth ito Ireland, yet that we 
should be amply repaid by the increase it 
would create m the agriculture and com- 
merce of that ‘country, without materially 
affecting ours? For these reasons he 
should support the resolation. 
Mr. H. Lascelles conceived, that a 
great advantage would result from the 
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union to England, but a mueh greater to 
Ireland. He was, however, of opinion, 
that Ireland would be sufficiently benefited 
without this sacrifice, which we were 
called upon to make of our native pro- 
duce, by exporting it out of the country. 

Dr. Laurence considered this article as 
by no means necessarily connected with 
the question of union itself. It seemed 
to have been given as a boon to Ireland, 
and in this light it had been represented 
by Mr. Beresford, in the Irish House of 
Commons.. It was stated by him, as an 
acquisition of great importance, particu- 
larly as wool was dearer in Ireland than 
in England ; and, according to that gen- 
tleman, Ireland was then able to cope 
with us in the market, and was to gain so 
much additional advantage by this regula- 
tion. Dr. L. contended, that the demand 
was already greater than the supply, and 
that this article would tend to diminish 
that supply still farther. 

The Committee divided: Yeas, 133; 
Noes, 58. The House resumed; and the 
report was ordered to be received to- 
morrow. | 


May 2. The Resolutions were re- 
ported, and read a first time. On the 
motion, that they be now read a second 
time, 

Dr. Laurence said, that as it was his 
opinion, that these resolutions, if adopted, 
would be pregnant with the greatest evils 
to both countries, he thought it his duty 
to give them his decided opposition. <As 
perpetual reference had been made to the 
union with Scotland, he wished to have 
some patt of the articles which formed 
that union read. The 4th and two others 
-being read accordingly, the learned mem- 
ber said, that from these articles it clearly 
appeared there was a firm, equal, and 
honourable union between this country 
and Scotland; but that in the present 
case it was altogether the reverse. He 
begged the House to consider that they 
were now about to determine finally on a 
measure not of a common kind—not a 
measure which, if found to be wrong, 
could be remedied by any act of that 
House: it was not like a declaration of 
war, or a treaty of peace, which that 
House might sanction in one instance, or 
put an end to in the other. This wasa 
treaty of that description, that, if once 
ratified, no alteration in it could take 
place. Here the learned member went 
through the several articles, commenting 
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at some length on each resolution. He 
said it was his opinion, that there was no 
necessity for the measure, and that, above 
all, the most essential ingredient to the 
success of it was wanting; namely, the 
consent of the people of Ireland, without 
which all union would prove but a rope of 
sand. Besides, no proofs had been ad- 
duced why we should adopt this measure 
under the present circumstances. The 
Scotch union was pretended to be the 
grand foundation; but there was not the 
smallest similarity in fact. The commer- 
cial arrangement was not made on any fixed 
principle of liberal and equal union, but 
merely protected one set of manufacturers 
against another. The learned gentleman 
then adverted to the peerage, which was 
the most anomalous system he had ever 
heard of. He ridiculed the idea of a per- 
son being at one and the same time a 
peer of the united kingdom, and sitting 
also in the House of Commons. He 
might do an act as a member of the 
House of Commons, for which he could 
not be tried by his peers; but while in 
fact he was a peer, he must be tried as a 
commoner: whilst he was a peer only, he 
was entitled to his peer’s privileges; but 
when he became a comthoner, though he 
was still a peer in fact, yet he was depriv- 
ed of all his privileges as a peer. How 
were they to dispense with the standing 
orders of that House? By one of them, all 
peers are interdicted from interferenc at 
elections. How, then, are these Irish peers, 
when formed by creation into peers of the 
whole united kingdom, to be elected 
members of the House of Commons with- 
out interfering in such elections? As 
the order now stood, it would be danger- 
ous to couple them with any other candi- 
date, for the interference of a peer ac- 
tually set aside and made void the elec- 
tion. They seemed therefore to be peers 
and no peers at the same moment; an 
anomaly highly absurd on the first blush 
of it. He then touched upon the consti- 
tution of the House of Commons, and the 
consequences to be apprehended from 
adding 100 members to it from another 
kingdom. He _ strenuously contended, 
that a small body acting with a larger, in 
circumstances similar to those in which 
the two countries would be placed by the 
union, unless they supported the mea- 
sures of government, could not protect 
effectually those by whom they were de- 
legated. He wished the House to call to 
mnind the influence this might throw into 
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the hands of the Crown, which he 
thought, with his late right honourable 
and illustrious friend (Mr. Burke), had 
increased, was increasing, and ought to 
be diminished. He compared the pen- 
sion lists of the two countries. In this, it 
amounted to 120,000/.; but in Ireland, 
besides the civil list of 104,000/.; there 
was also a pension list amounting to 
110,000/.; awd all these, added to what 
was already at the disposal of the Crown, 
made him dread throwing any farther 
weight into a scale which preponderated 
too much to the side of influence already. 
The learned member also expressed his 
apprehensions for the order of the House, 
even under the good government and au- 
thority of so excellent a chairman as the 
present Speaker; hinted at a recent and 
other duels, which were too common ; and 
viewed the addition of members from that 
country as contrary to the principles of 
the constitution of this House of Com- 
mons, which had wisely limited its num- 
ber to 558, as the best adapted for all 
parliamentary purposes, and particularly 
fora deliberative assembly. The learned 
gentleman then took an extensive view of 
the state of the Irish parliament at the 
‘time it consented to the union ; which, he 
said, rendered it unfit to be the organ of 
the wishes of the people. The present 
measure could be productive of no advan- 
tage to this country; but would spread 
discontent, distraction, and division 
throughout Ireland. He heartily prayed 
Almighty God that it might never pass: 
but if it should unfortunately be adopted, 
he would as heartily pray, that that 
Being, who called order out of confusion, 
harmony out of discord, and light out of 
darkness, who, from jarring elements, 
created the fair fabric of the universe, 
would avert the evils which the union was 
likely to bring down upon the British em- 
pire, and turn to its prosperity what was 
calculated for its ruin. 

Mr. Morrit said, that the learned gen- 
tleman had used his utmost endeavours to 
dissuade the House from the measure ; 
but all the arguments which he had ad- 
vanced tended only to corroborate more 
strongly the necessity and wisdom of the 
union. The Scotch union had experi- 
enced much opposition when first pro- 
posed ; but those who had been reviled 
on the occasion, had lived to receive the 
thanks of their countrymen for such 
proofs of uncommon sagacity. Those 
who had the real interest of both countries 
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at heart, were warm advocates of the pre- 
sent measure. 7 
Mr. Ryder said, that the whole of the 
learned doctors argument was directed to 
prove that the union with Ireland was not 
a perfect union. This was admitted. 
The question chiefly was, whether these 
imperfections were to be put in compa- 
rison with the benefits that would result 
from suchaconnexion? As to the measure 
in acommercial view, whatever objections 
were made would easily be obviated by 
the wisdom of the imperial parliament: 
With regard to the principal of finance 
it was likely to be highly advantageous 
to the two countries. The income and 
expenditure of both would be more ac- 
curately ascertained, and the eqtal pro- 
portions more easily defined. The pa- 
rallel between the Irish and Scottish pare 
liaments was inapplicable. The peers 
were differently constituted. There were 
persons who had been honoured with Irish 
titles, who had not the smallest connexion 
with the country; they had been invested 
with those distinctions as a mark of royal 
favour for eminent services; and surely 
it would be unjust to deprive such men of 
the privilege of serving their country in 
that House. The salutary effccts of the 
union would very soon be experienced on 
both sides of the water. 
Mr. Bankes said, it was putting the 
ee to the fairest issue possible, to 
etermine whether it would be for the ad- 
vantage of the empire to decline these 
propositions, or to accept them with all 
their imperfections on their heads. The 
incidental questions respecting commerce, 
revenue, and representation, were in 
themselves, no ace of considerable 
magnitude: but at the same time of small 
moment, when compared with those re- 
spective situations which made it impro- 
per for Ireland to cualesce with us, and for 
us tocoalescewith Ircland. That countrywas 
inhabited by two distinct classes of people, 
hating and hated by each other. There — 
prevailed amongst them a want of culti- 
vation, a degraded peasantry, a frequency 


of horrid murders, and scenes of confusion 


disorder, and rebellion. We should, iu 
his opinion, have some security to be free 
from the unfortunate cause of those cala- 
mities, before we made one cause with 
them. The mass of the people of that 
country had claime which they would never 
forget, upon every acre of. fand forfeited 
by the revolts and frequent rebellions of 
their ancestors. The rigour of the laws 
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against the Roman Catholics had been 
gradually relaxed, without producing any 
sensible or practical effects upon their dis- 
position. Infact, so much had the coer- 
cive system subsided, that the Roman 
Catholics were already in possession of 
every privilege they had to claim, except 
the right of sitting in parliament, and an 
exclusion from certain considerable offices 
in the state, not more in number than from 
thirty to forty. From their general situa- 
tion in life, the privilege of sitting in par~ 
liament could be of no great consequence 
to the bulk of the Roman Catholics; but 
in the hands of crafty and designing men, 
it always offered the means of stirring 
them up to sedition; and unhappily these 
means had seldom been employed in vain. 
It. was not his business now to give any 
opinion on the methods which might 
more properly be employed, if indeed any 
could be ‘ehiechaal, to conciliate these 
people; but what they called eman- 
cipation, was an indulgence which he 
could by no means recommend. Before, 
we were called upon to unite ourselves 
with Ireland, it would be highly necessary 
for that kingdom to put itself in a state 
of internal tranquillity; but it did not ap- 
pear that the Irish parliament bad taken any 
steps for that purpose. The Irish members 
would come here, in the first instance, on 
terms of equality in point of qualifications 
and every other respect, as the represen- 
tatives of Great Britain; and would take 
the usual oaths of allegiance and abjura- 
tion, which must operate as an exclusion 
of Roman Catholic members. So far no 
advantage was granted to that description 
of persons; nor did he see how the 
scheme could tend to remove the fears 
which the Irish Protestants were known to 
entertain of their Roman Catholic bre- 
thren. But it was stated, that the union 
would promote the commerce and agri- 
culture of the country, and by that means 
materially improve the condition of the peo- 
ple. If this was a benefit, he would ask, 
did the Roman Catholics ask it, or were 
they even willing to receive it when volunta- 
rily offered ? There was no manifestation of 
any such disposition on their part, nor did 
the majority of them look to any thing so 
much as the revival of their old preten- 
sions. It was in vain to judge by a mo- 
mentary calm. Never, from the days when 
the Roman people retired to the sacred 
mountain, to the time when the Irish vo- 
lunteers mustered their force in Dublin, 
was it proved by any tranquil suspension, 
H 
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that the mass of the people was not always 
ready to advance and renew its claims 
whenever an opportunity offered. Every 
thing proved that they were a very dan- 
gerous set; at present our intercourse 
with them was a slight one; but by a 
legislative union we should commit our- 
selves altogether, and could aot perhaps 
afterwards get rid of them. What was 
the grievance of which Ireland had so 
long complained? It complained of 
having a parliament which was always 
acted upon by an English faction. Surely, 
then it would be no remedy for such a 
grievance to put that nation under the 
immediate control of that very faction 
whose influence it deprecated. A noble 
lord, whose talents, firmness, and elo- 
quence, had made him the object of just 
admiration (he meant the lord chancellor 
of Ireland), had delivered a memorable 
speech upon the subject, in which he did 
not disguise his disgust:at, and expressed 
something bordering on a great contempt 
of the proceedings of the Irish parliament. 
That parliament, his lordship said, could 
offer no guarantee for the security of the 
state : and/he instanced the regency toshow 
how little safety ‘there was in a legislature 
so constructed. In fact, the jealousy of 
that parliament had been strongly exhi- 
bited in what was called the final arrange- 
ment of 1782: it broke out again in the 
Irish propositions in 1785; and became 
more manifest in the question of the re- 
gency, when the empire was’liable to be 
placed in the anomalous situation of 
having a regent of both kingdoms, under- 
limitations in the one, and totally unlimited 
as to the other. That, however, was a 
very singular case, and, had the great seal 
been put to the bill in this country, might 
have soon been accommodated. But a 
more serious difficulty arose two years 
ago, fomented by the political opinions of 
designing men, and finally terminating in 
a religious war. It was true that few 
persons of property took any part in that 
unfortunate rebellion; and so far from its 
being assisted by the respectable Roman 
Catholics, many pikes fell from the hands 
of the rebels by the fire of the militia and 

eomanry of that persuasion. But, view- 
ing the cause of. that rebellion in .all its 
bearings, he would, ask whether, if this 
union had been in force at that time, it 
would have prevented it? Would it 
afford us any security, that, if the French 
could land a considerable force in that 
country, they would not be joimed by 
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those very men who had availed them- 
selves of that lenity, which the government 
had extended to them? In such a con- 
jancture there could be'little doubt but 
their inveterate hatred to the English 
would show itself afresh. For their 
hostitty to this union, he had the au- 
thority of their own detestable organ, 
the committee sitting in Dublin, who had 
declared, that they would be contented 
with no terms that could be held out to 
them by a union, and that Pagel would 
oppose it at the expense of that ve 
nes a which ihe 80 violently 
contended for. The professed object of 
the measure was, to oppose this mas- 
sy buckler of union to any attempt 
at Invasion during the present war; 
but he did not see how we could effect 
that object, when it was found incapable 
of tranquillizing the Protestants. So far 
from concentrating the property of Ire- 
land, it served only to divide the good 
friends of the constitution; it rendered 
the lower classes of the Catholics more 
disaffected, if possible, than they were 
before, and relaxed the zeal which the 
Protestants felt for the existing govern- 
ment. From all these considerations 
It was evident, that we could not bring 
into this union the physical force of Ire- 
land; on the contrary, that force would 
become more dangerous after the Jocal 
parliament should be transferred. In 
their own parliament, the Roman Catho- 
lics always had partizans who were ready 
to bring feward measures in their favour, 
and they might have rested content with 
the expectation of the result to be pro- 
duced. In this country, they knew there 
were persons of great political eminence who 
did not think it right that Ireland should 
be governed by the Protestant ascendancy, 
which was so inferior in point of popula- 
tion, and should any change bring those 
men into power, it was not impossible that 
Ireland might yet be governed by a Ro- 
man Catholic parliament, Under the pre- 
sent arrangement, the mass of the Roman 
Catholics had nothing to expect, though 
every exclusion should be removed by the 
united parliament. A few Roman Ca- 
tholic gentlemen sitting in that Hoase, or 
even the whole 100 Irish representatives, 
would make no change in the regular es- 
tablishment; and therefore the Roman 
Catholics, constituting the physical force 
of Ireland could have no chance in 
future of accomplishin 
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siti0n. 

Colonel Wood believed the measure to 
be the only one which, under all circum- 
stances, could save Ireland. He’ was 
however against permitting wool to be 
ence to Ireland till such time as we 
had a greater quantity than we could ma- 
nufacture. He was also hostile to that 
article which gave an unlimited right of 
admission to seats in the House. of Com- 
mons to peers of Ireland, as being one of 
the most dangerous innovations upon the 
constitution that could have been devised ; 
it would add more to corruption and in- 
fluence than any one of those measures of 
which honourable members had been so 
jealous. By the union he expected that 
not only the strength of the two countries 
would be concentrated, but religious feuds 
and distinctions done away, and that in 
the course of a few years, Ireland would 
attain that degree of prosperity which 
otherwise ages would not have been able 
to effect. 

Sir Ht. C. Glynn congratulated the 
House that the time was arrived when we 
might entertain the hope that the British 
islands would be united into one kingdom. 
The terms of the union appeared to him 
to be founded on the bread basis of mutual 
ability. 

Mr. Nicholls said, that the discontents 
of Ireland did not arise from religious dis- 
putes, but from rights refused, and from 
Oppression continued. These it was that 
made the Catholics to be considered as 
dangerous subjects. When they became 
a minority of the whole empire, it would 
be safe to grant them every possible in- 
dulgence. He trusted, that the united 
parliament would sce the necessity of 
putting an end to all religious distinctions, 
He saw but little danger in the measure, 
and nothing but what was greatly over- 
weighed by the probable good. 

The question being put, that the said 
Resolutions be now read a second time, the 
House divided: 


Tellers. 


Mr. Ryder- - - 
TEAS S The Lord Hawkesbury - 
Mr. Bankes += + «= © 
Sir W. M. Milner = -$ % 
The three first resolutions of the Com- 
mittee being accordingly read a second 
time, were agreed to. 


¢ 208 


Noes 


The House proceeded to take 


— 
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the report into further consideration. Se- 
veral amendments to the 4th Resolution 
were proposed by Dr. Laurence, Mr. 
Grey, and sir W. Dolben, and negatived, 
the Resolution was agreed to. The re- 
maining Resolutiogs, after several verbal 
Amendments, were put and agreed to. 

Mr. Pitt said, that having proceeded 
thus far in the business of the union be- 
tween the two countries, it next became 
his duty to move, “ That an Address be 
picsenies to his majesty, humbly begging 

eave to acquaint his majesty, that, in 
conformity to his majesty’s gracious mes- 
sace, laying before us the resolutions of 
the Lords and Commons of Ireland, we 
have proceeded to resume the considera- 
tion of the great and important subject of 
a Iegislative union between Great Britain 
and Ireland: that it is with unspeakable 
satisfaction we have observed the con- 
formity of the said resolutions to those 
principles which we humbly submitted to 
his majesty in the last session of parlia- 
ment, as calculated to form the basis of 
such a settiement: that, with the few al- 
terations and additions which we have 
found it necessary to suggest, we consi- 
der these resolutions as fitto form articles 
of union between Great Britain and Ire- 
Jand, and if those alterations and additions 
shall be approved by the two Houses of 
the parliament of Ircland, we are ready 
.to confirm and ratify these articles, in 
order that the same may be established 
for ever by the mutual consent of both 
parliaments.—That we offer to his majesty 
our humble congratulations upon the near 
prospect of the accomplishment of a 
work, which his majesty, as the common 
father of his people, has justly declared 
to be so near his heart, concurring with 
his Houses of parliament in Ireland, on 
the full conviction that, by incorporating 
the legislatures, and consolidating the 
resources of the two kingdoms, we shall 
increase the power and stability of the 
British empire, and, at the same time, 
- contribute in the most effectual manner 
to the improvement of the commerce, the 
security of the religion, and the preserva- 
tion of the liberties, of his majesty’s sub- 
jects in Ireland.” 

Mr. Tverney objected to voting this 
address on the same night on which the 
resolutions were passed. There were 
gentlemen who would wish to be present 
wiiom he did not now see in their places. 
His own mind was made up to give ita 
yicgative, because he hnew that it was not 
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agreeable to the people of Ireland to ac- 
cept of a union. Some parts, however, 
gave him peculiar satisfaction. The im- 
pediments to a parliamentary reform were 
removed, on the principle of its being an 
innovation : innovation was now admitted, 
by the change which the introduction of a 
certain number of members produced, and 
by the getting rid of the rotten boroughs. 
Whenever this subject came under con- 
sideration, it would be so strong as to 
carry conviction, and in an imperial par- 
liament, could not surely be objected to. 

Mr. Pitt said, that whenever that ques- 
tion came under discussion, he should 
feel himself under no necessity of admit- 
ting such a principle, from his approving 
of the union; because he approved of it 
from the necessity of 5 @ measure. 
Though the hon. gentleman might persist 
in reform; yet it did not follow that he 
(Mr. Pitt) should have shut his eyes, for 
the last ten years, to some of the most 
memorable events that had ever happened 
in the world. He had Jearned to correct 
his former conjectural opinions by the 
events that had arisen; and no obloquy 
should hinder him from openly and man- 
fully disavowing such opinions. 

Mr. Hobhouse coincided in opinfon with 
Mr. Tierney, who, he was sure, had al- 
ways endeavoured to say the repre- 
sentation of the people, from genuine 
patriotism. The cause of parliamentary 
reform would be greatly advanced by the 
union, The hackneyed topic of innova- 
tion could no longer be urged; for could 
there be a greater innovation than the de- 
struction of the close boroughs, and a 
compensation allowed to the proprietors ? 
Such a precedent was a main point 
gained by the friends to parliamentary 
reform. 

Mr. Jones said, that this business was a 
death-warrant to the constitution—nothing 
more or less than the extinction of free- 
dom—a negotiated sale of our liberties. 
If a minister could pass income bills now, 
what could he not do when 100 members 
were added to the patronage of the 
crown ? 

The motion was agreed to. A come 
mittce was appointed to draw up an ad- 
dress. It was afterwards reported, and 
agreed to; and the Address and Resolu- 
tions were, on the following day, commu- 
nicatcd to the Lords at a conference. 
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April 2]. Lord Grenville moved, that 
the House do now resolve itself into a 
committee of the whole House upon tha 
King’s Message, and upon the Address 
and Resolutions respecting a Union with 
Ireland [see p. 26]. 

Lord Holland gaid, that painful as it 
was to him to detain their lordships, by 
inducing a debate where it was evident 
no debate would have taken place unless 
he had risen to provoke one, still he could 
not avoid taking upon himself the unwel- 
come office of addressing their lordships 
even against their inclination. He assured 
them, however, he would not have put 
himself in so unpleasant a situation, if it 
were not that he rose to speak to the 
principle of the union. He did not mean 
to deny that the sister kingdom had long 
stood in a situation which required some 
means to be adopted to put it on a more 
eligible footing. He took the liberty, 
nevertheless, to contend, that the union 
was not the remedy adequate to the occa- 
sion, and that the good effects that would 
probably result from it forty or fifty years 
hence, as the parliament of Ireland were 
taught to expect, was not a proportionate 
price to satisfy that country for the im- 
menseadvantages she was called upon tosur- 
render at the presentmoment. To render 


theremedy applicable as a compensation for. 


the purchase of so vast a bargain, present 
benefits equal in value ought to be imme- 
diately made over to Ireland. He was 
aware that the original pretext for the 
measure was the attempt made to separate 
both kingdoms. In that point of view it 
was a most serious consideration, whether 
the union would give a real increase of 
strength in that kingdom to government, 
or whether it would or would not conci- 
liate the affecuons of the people of Ire- 
Jand. They should consider what was 
most likelyto give real strength to the 
empire-@ the present perilous moment, or 
what gight endanger it; and in that view 
of the question he was decidedly of opi- 
nion fat the union offered noremedy at all, 
wheter he regarded it as opcrating on 
thezreat body of the disaffected in that 
contry, ona majority of those who still 
whed well to the British constitution, or 
@ the contending factions of Protestant 
ad Catholic. The complaints of these 
different descriptions of persons were well 
known. Would the union secure the re- 
dress of them? For redress they were 
all promised; and it ought to be the prin- 
ciple, as well as the policy of ministers, to 
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let all these persons have that which, by 
consenting to the union, they were to pay 
so great a price for. The great ground 
of complaint was, that English influence 
preponderated on every occasion to the 
prejudice of the interests of Ireland. Was 
the measure in question likely to increase 
or to remove that cause of complaint? 
There would be little difficulty in answer- 
ing the question. Much reliance had 
been placed on the salutary effects that 
had resulted to Scotland from her union 
with Great Britain; but, without at- 
tempting to discuss whether the be- 
neficial advantages of an increased com- 
merce, an extended system of agri- 
culture, and an enlarged scale of manu- 
facture, had been derived by Scotland as 
an immediate consequence of her union, 
or had arisen gradually from other causes, 
it was sufficient to remark, that forty 
years had elapsed before the Scotch reaped 
any of the essential benefits which she 
now enjoyed. He must therefore main- 
tain, that speculative ideas of distant ad- 
vantages were but visionary and delusive 
prospects at best, and by no means to be 
set against the possession of invaluable 
rights, splendid honours, and the glory 
of independence. Besides, there was one 
prominent feature in favour of the Scotch 
union, which did not exist in the present 
instance. By an act of Parliament of that 
kingdom, a different prince might sit on 
its throne from him who filled the throne 
of England; or, to come nearer to the 
point, a king might reign in England who 
might not be the legal king of Scotland. 
That undoubtedly was a strong argument 
in favour of the supporters of the Scotch 
union; but such a pretext existed not in 
the present instance. With respect to 
Ireland, theretore, no such hypothetical 
case could be put; no such danger could 
be dreaded. However, in the subsequent 
attempts which were made through the 
side of Scotland at the throne of England, 
and to destroy its constitution, the par. 
tisans of the house of Stuart made the 
union an engine, and gave repeated pro- 
mises, in the event of success, to abrogate 
the union, in order to conciliate the 
people of Scotland. It was said with 
truth, that one effect of the union would 
be ta remove the legislature of Ireland 
from local prejudices; but what was the 
real English of such a position? It was 
no less than saying to the people of Ire- 
land, ‘ It is convenient for us to govern 
you, instead of permitting you to govern. 
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yourselves.” His lordship next adverted 
to the solemn assurance which his ma- 
jesty’s ministers had given in both houses, 
that although in their judgments a union 
of both countries was most desirable, as 
the best means of consolidating the strength 
of the whole empire, yet that it should 
not be accepted unless it were the pure 
and spontaneous offer of the parliament 
of Ireland, uninfluenced by corruption or 
menace. He would however appeal to 
the feelings of individual lords as men, 
whether it was doubted by any, that cor- 
ruption and intimidation had not been 
practised to obtain a majority in support 
of the measure in both Houses of the Irish 
parliament? Were ever such changes of 
members in the gross seen but on a disso- 
lution of a parliament, as in the course of 
the last eight months? Had not magis- 
trates, juries, and all congregate bodies 
in Ireland been tampered with? And, 
after all, what was the vast majority by 
which the measure of union was carried 
en the other side of the water? Forty! 
After all the arts of corruption, and all the 
menaces of power that had been resorted 
to, the minority had only lust two or three 
of its numbers. Would any man deny, 
that the minority of the House of Com- 
mons in Dublin spoke the sense of the 
people of Ireland, and that the sense of 
the great majority of the people of Ircland 
was decidedly against the measure? It 
might be called Jacobinical in him to talk 
of appealing to the people against the sense 
of parliament. He would not then argue 
that point, but content himself with ob- 
serving, that such a charge would come 
with an ill grace from the supporters of a 
minister, who owed his accession to power 
to an appeal to the people against the 
decided sense of the House of Commons. 
The prejudices of the Irish Protestants 
and Catholics had been played upon, and 
both had been taught to expect a full 
gratification of all their wishes, provided 
a union took place. But why was a 
union necessary for that purpose? Might 
not the Irish parliament administer all that 
was desired, without merging into the 
British senate? That the sending 100 
members from Ireland into the House of 
Commons, and 32 Irish peers into that 
House, was a direct infringement of the 
British constitution, and would add con- 
siderably to the influence of the Crown, 
could any man who had resisted all at- 
tempts at parliamentary reform from the 
dread of innovation, pretendto deny; and 
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with what decency could persons of that 
description refuse a parliamentary reform 
to the people of England any longer? It 
had been argued that the members of the 
Irish parliament were not capable of con- 
ducting the affairs of that kingdom; that 
they were so open to corruption, that they 
were not fit to be trusted with the ma- 
nagement of the rights and properties of 
their fellow countrymen. Far was it from 
him, to hold up either description as the 
true description of the members of the 
Irish parliament. But looking at the des- 
cription he had heard given of them as a 
matter of argument, in either light, what 
advantage could the British parliament de- 
rive from theinfusion of anumber of mem- 
bers of such asort? If they were incapable 
of conducting the affairs of a kingdom; if 
they were a to corruption, would they 
not strengthen the hands of the crown 
against the interests of the people, and 
become the ready tools of ministers, to 
assist them in any designs they might 
hereafter wish to practise against the 
constitution ?—All these evils which the 
union would necessarily bring upon Ire- 
land, would, it was said, be more than 
compensated by the influx of commerce 
into the country, and the tranquillization 
of the long opposed factions of Protestant 
and Catholic, the latter of whose griev- 
ances it seemed were to be redressed. 
He had his doubts whether such commer- 
cial benefits would ever arise; but he was 
certain that along interval must elapse 
before Ireland could reap any benefit; 
whereas the evils she must experience 
were immediate and pressing. On the 
whole, he viewed the measure of union 
as one replete with dangers. 

Lord Grenville expressed his surprise 
at being called on that day to sup- 
port the general principle of a ques- 
tion which had been repeatetir: recog. 
nised by both Houses of, Parlament. 
With regard to corruption and Lenace 
having been practised, the fair way vould 
have been to have brought proof of ether, 
if such could have been obtained. Viith 
respect to the sense of the people of se. 
land, he knew not how that sense was o 
be constitutionally obtained but throug\ 
the medium of the parliament of Ireland . 
through that medium it had been conveyed 
to this country; and he solemnly declared 
he believed the peopleof Ireland had spoken 
their real scntiments respecting the pro- 
posed union, through their constitu- 
tional organ. With regard to the danger 
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thet was held out bythe noble lord as 
likely to result to the British constitution, 
he saw no such danger, nor did he be- 
lieve that the infusion of a certain num- 
ber of members from Ireland into our 
House of Commons, or of 32 Irish peers 
into that House, would tend to strength- 
en the hands of the crown against the 
rights and privileges of the people, or 
enable ministers to exercise a greater 
share of undue influence. These 32 
peers would hold their seats by the same 
tenure that their Jordships now did, viz. 
for life. The precedent of the union 
with Scotland had been as closely fol- 
lowed as the nature of the two cases 
would admit. In respect to the benefits 
to result to Ireland frdm a union, not 
being likely to take place immediately, 
the noble lord had viewed the subject in a 
very narrow and castatesranlike light 
indeed, when he regarded it on so con- 
tracted a scale. In looking at a matter 
of such magnitude as the legislative union 
of two great countries, an enlightened po- 
litician, would consider it in two distinct 
points of view; the one, the immediate 
necessity that imperiously demanded it ; 
the other, the general benefit that would 
gradually and ultimately be secured from 


it to the two countries so united as ap en-, 


tire empire. With respect to the Ca- 
tholic question, from the very first day 
the business was discussed, to the present 
moment, no such idea was ever heard of, 
as that thrown out by the noble lord; but 
all persons seemed to agree, whatever dif- 
ference of opinion there might exist re- 
Specting the measure in other points of 
view, that the Catholic claims could be 
best discussed and settled by an imperial 
perliament, and that without the least in- 
convenience or cause of uneasiness to the 
people of Ireland. In a united parlia- 
ment no danger was to be apprehended 
from their numbers, in that they would 
form but a very small minerity. The noble 
lord had exultingly said, that as the unios 
of the two legislatures was a direct inno- 
vation of the constitution of Great Britain, 
those who had hitherto opposed a parlia- 
mentary reform could no longer resist 
the measure. Nothing could be more 
easy than the answer to this burst of ex- 
ultation : the infusion of a certain portion 
of members from Ireland into the British 
constitution, was a measure of indispensa- 
ble necessity, a8 a main ingredient in the 
constitution of a legislative union of the 
two countries; but it was sufficiently 
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rded by their being members from 
reland. With respect to a reform in the 
representation of the people, he had uni- 
formly opposed it on the grounds of its 
dangerous and destructive tendency, and 
its vital hostility to the genuine principles 
of the British constitution. The present 
frame of parliament, as experience had 
fully proved, was perfectly adequate to all 
its purposes. The present frame of the 
House of Commons was the great bulwark 
of the constitution; if once overturned, 
no means would exist to resist the torrent 
of anarchy and Jacobinism; if the French 
revolution had found us in the moment of 
reform, what might not have been the 
consequences ? So attached was he to the 
present frame of parliament, and so fully 
convinced of its political perfection, as far 
as in the nature of things could be ex- 
pected, that if he ever felt the least objec- 
tion to the measure of union, it was on the 
gtound of its unavoidably introducing an 
alteration, however slight, inthe frame of 
parliament. If it was true, that the rela- 
tive situation of both kingdoms was such 
that they must stand or fall together, 
then be was convinced a union was 
absolutely necessary, as the only means 
left to secure the connexion, and render it 
indissoluble. ‘ 
The House divided: Contents; 82. 
Not-Conténts 3. The Not Contents were 
the earl of Derby, and lords Holland and 
King. The House then went into the 
Committee. The three first Resolutions 
were agreed to, 


a 25. The House having again 
resolved itself into a Committee, the con- 
sideration of the 4th, 5th, and 6th Resolu- 
tion was postponed. The 7th Resolution 
being read, a long conversation took place 
on its several clauses, after which, the 
Resolution was agreed to. 


April 28. The House went again into 
the Committee, when 

Lord Grenville rose to move the fourth 
Resolution. His lordship said, that it 
necessarily arose from the nature of the 
case, that in uniting the legislatures of the 
two kingdoms,.a certain portion of Irish 
members should be infused. into the Bri- 
tish House of Commons; that 100 had 
been she number fixed on, and those ap- 
portioned, as stated in the Resolution, 
viz. two for each county of Ireland, two 
for the.city of Dublin, two for the city of 
Cork,.one for the. university of Trinity 
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college, and one for each of the thirty-one 
most considerable towns and boroughs. 
In forming and appreciating this quota, 
they had referred to the union with Scot- 
Jand, but in the present instance the num- 
ber of members was proportionably 
greater, because Ireland had peculiar 
pretensions to indulgence and allowance, 
since she was called upon to give up her 
separate legislature. With regard to the 
28 lords temporal of Ireland, who were 
proposed to have seats in that House they 
were to hold their seats by the same te- 
nure with their lordships, viz. for life, and 
as it was intended that they should be 
chosen by the members of their own 
body there could be little doubt, but that 
those noble lords who were most distin- 
guished by their talents and were best ac- 

uainted with the political interests of 
their country, would be the persons re- 
turned to sit in that House, and as all the 

eers of Ireland individually were equally 
‘entitled to be chosen from that body to 
make up the 28, the investing them with 
their seats for life would prevent the mon- 
strous anomaly in our constitution of their 
being one day representatives among the 
Commons of the united parliament, and the 
preceding day peers of parliament. By 
continuing them for life, there would be 
no room tor that cabal and intrigue which 
might otherwise be inseparable from fre- 
quent elections. Having gone through all 
the propositions in the resolution, his 
lordship concluded with moving, that the 
said Resolution should form one of the 
articles of union. 

Lord Mulgrave objected to that part of 
the resolution which related to the peers 
of Ireland being permitted to sit in the 
House of Commons of the united parlia- 
ment deprived of the privilege of peerage, 
and liable to be proceeded against as com- 
moners for any offence with which they 
might be charged. This part his lordship 
reprobated in the strongest terms, as cal- 
culated to create infinite confusion, by 
blending peers of the realm with com- 
moners, at once vitiating the blood of the 
nobility,. and degrading those of high 
birth from their rank in society. In those 
few words of the resolution were couched 
much mischief. He should esteem him- 
self unworthy of his rank and privileges, 
and ungrateful. for the favours of the 
crown, if he did not oppose a scheme that 
went to the degradation of the peerage. 
Could any thing be more monstrous than 
to see @ peer one day bringing down bills 
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to that bar from the House of Commons, 
and the next day sitting and taking a part 
in the deliberations of their lordships? 
The provision, in some respects, was even 
futile, as an Irish peer had only to resign 
his other privileges, in order to become a 
commoner, and resign his seat in the 
House of Commons, to become a candi- 
date for the peerage. What could be 
more preposterous than to see a peer of 
the kingdom sitting as the representative 
of the Commons? The peers, were a 
distinct body, placed in the middle class 
between the people and tue crown; and 
yet here was a preposterous proposition 
to place a number of their body on a level 
with the Commons. If the nobleman of 
highest rank in Ireland, for instance, the 
duke of Leinster, should happen to be a 
member of the House-of Commons of the 
united kingdom, and should be sent up as 
a manager of an impeachment to that bar 
with a message, what sort of decorum 
would there be in seeing a nobleman de- 
corated with all the insignia of the most 
exalted rank, stand at their bar a mes- 
senger, when,perhaps, there was sitting 
among their lordships the junior and last 


created baron ofIreland? In support of 


his argument the noble Jord quoted 
Blackstone vol. 1, ch, 2, s. 2, and vol. 4, 
ch. 19. Even so early as 1628, the House 
of Lords, feeling a proper jealousy on 
the subject, presented a petition® to 
Charles lst on account of his baving cre- 
ated one of their members (Cary, lord 
Falkland) a peer of Scotland. It was 
true that nothing was done upon that pe- 
tition, the king wisely answering, “ That 
the matter was of weighty consequence ; 
and as their lordships had sat some days 
to prepare the same, so he would take 
some time to consider of an answer to 
it.” The noble lord then moved, 
*« That the following words be omitted : 
‘that so long as such Peer of Ircland 
shall so continue to be a member of the 
House of Commons, he shall not be en- 
titled to the privilege of Peerage, nor be 
capable of being elected to serve as a 
peer on the part of Ireland, or of voting 
at any such election; and that he shall 
be liable to be sued, indicted, proceeded 
against and tried as a Commoner for any 
offence with which he may be charged.’” 
The Lord Chancellor was a good deal 
surprised at what had fallen from the 
noble lord, whose wHole discourse seemed 


# See Vol. 2, p. 438, 
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tather calculated fer an address to an as- 
sembly of French, or German noblesse, 
than a British House of Peers. Did any 
of their lordships, at any time of their 
lives, estimate so highly their nobility of 
blood, as to think it all vitiated by their 
mixing as legislators with the gentry of 
England? The noble lord had said, that 
it would be a degrading thing to see an 
Trish peer of the first rank come to that 
bar as a member of the House of Commons 
decorated with ribbons, whilst the young- 
est Irish baron sat among their lordships. 
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the disabilities under which they laboured 


in each country was different. In as far 
as the Roman Catholics of this country 
were concerned, it was a matter of justice 
that they should be restored to privileges 
of which they had been so Jong deprived. 
In as far as the Irish Catholics were con- 
cerned, the abolition of the disabilities, 
was a measure essential to the tranquillity 
of the sister kingdom. The motion he 
was about to make, was for an instruction 
to the Committee to consider of the dis- 
abilities under which Roman Catholics 


He saw nothing degrading in it, and it: labour, in consequence of two acts of 
had fallen to his lot, when the junior baron | parliament, of Charles 2nd and William 
of that House, to walk down to the bar to: and Mary. The object of the instruction 
receive ‘messages from the eldest son: was, to remove those disabilities; the 
of the premier duke of England, and | effect of which would be, to place the 
from Irish peers of higher rank than, Roman Catholics of both countries ona 
himself, but he never felt any embarrass: | footing with regard to political rights: 
ment in so doing. The noble lord nae The noble Jord then adverted to the situa- 
said that the eldest sons of peers had no’ tion of the Roman Catholics in this coun- 
pier eterna. = the rae lord | ee ele dar led oe apne 

earn that the eldest son of a peer, that body of men that partook of the vio- 
was an heir expectant of hie father’s title, | lence and prejudice of the times in which 
as near arelation to the peerage as could they were passed. The most sanguinary 
possibly be imagined, and yet, did the eldest | of them, however, had not directly ex- 
son of a duke think himself degraded by | cluded Roman Catholics from being mem- 
sitting in the House of Commons? What, bers of the two Houses of Parliament. 
then was there in the superior nobility of | The policy which excluded them from 
blood of Irish peers, that they should feel | parliament considered them not so much 
more degraded by being members of the as Roman Catholics, but as a faction hos- 
House of Commons than the eldest sons tile to the established government, in 
of British nobility of the highest rank? | church and state. ‘The oath of supremacy, 
The noble lord had mentioned the case of , in the case of Roman Catholics, was made 
lord Falkland ; but though the Commons : to involve, not merely the renunciation of 
had petitioned, yet it was notorious that | any temporal authority of the pope, but 
lord Falkland continued tosit. Nor was he | questions of faith which had no connexion 


the single instance of a Scotch peer having 

a seat in the other House; lord Dunbar, 

lord Fairfax, and several other Scotch 

, had sat in the House of Commons. 

e should therefore vote for the resolu- 
tion as it stood at present. 

After some further debate, the Com- 


mittee divided onlord Mulgrave’s Amend- | 


ment: Contents, 9; Not-Contents, 52. 
The Resolution was then agreed to. 


April 30. The order of the day being 
read, 
Lord: Holland rose to make his promised 
motion: upon the disqualifications under 
which the Roman Catholics laboured. 
The question of union pressed this subject 
strongly upon their attention. In viewing 
it, he thought it should be considered 
both as it affected the Roman Catholics 
in this country and those in Ireland. The 
policy which dictated the abrogation of 

{[ VOL. XXXV. ] 


with that object. If it was objected, that 
the Roman Catholics held opinions hostile 
to government, in acknowledging the tem- 
poral authority of the pope in civil con- 
cerns, it might be answered, that in fact 
the very position which was imputed to 
the Roman Catholics as most dangerous, 
had been disclaimed in the practice of 
many Catholic countries. In this country 
it was proved, by many acts of parliament, 
that previous to the Reformation the tem- 
poral authority of the pope had been de- 
nied, and that it was thought criminal to 
acknowledge sucha right. It appeared, 
therefore, that the sentiments of the 
Roman Catholics upon this point were 
perfectly consistent with the oath of su- 
premacy, in so far as they were not sub- 
jected to be questioned by it on articles 
of belief. By an act of his present ma- 
jesty’s reign, however, several of the 
hardships to which the Catholics had been 
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exposed, were done away, and they were 
entitled to hold property on renouncing 
the supremacy of the pope, an oath which 
he believed not twelve Catholics in Eng- 
land would now refuse. But it was unne- 
cessary to show that the sentiments of the 
Catholics respecting the power of the 
pope were at the present moment of very 
little importance. What danger could be 
apprehended from the pretensions of a bi- 
shop of Rome, whose authority was now 
so greatly circumscribed; and who, since 
his election to the papal chair, had not 
been able to obtain possession of the tem- 
poral dominions which remain to the 
Church? With respect to the English 
Catholics, there could be little objection 
to restoring to them the right of sitting 
in either House of Parliament. Whatever 
policy might have dictated their exclusion 
in former times, the same causes did 
not now exist. The disability under 
which they laboured was astigma that had 
continued too long, and could not be too 
speedily removed. The justice and policy 
of such a measure were so evident, that 
he would not waste their lordships time 
in Wustrating the argument. With res- 
pect tolreland, the same justice and libe- 
rality not only called for the abrogation of 
the disabilities; but it was absolutely ne- 
cessary to the tranquillity of the country. 
A great authority had lately stated, that 
whatever benefits the union was calculated 
to produce, their being realised would 
depend upon the peace and tranquillity of 
Ireland. If this position was just, there 
could not be a stronger inducement to the 
adoption of the measure he had in view. 
The emancipation of the Catholics was a 
measure absolutely necessary totranquillize 
men’sminds in Ireland, and preparethe way 
for the attainment of those benefits which 
were expected from the union. The Ca- 
tholics were computed to form two-thirds 
of the population of Ireland; and it surely 
was a matter of the utmost importance to 
consider how these men were to be recon- 
ciled to the measure. With a view to ge- 
neral utility, it was necessary that this 
wnmense body should be admitted to the 
enjoyment of their palitical rights. He 
had. the authority of the friends of the 
union for saying, that a state of things 
where go many men were excluded from 
the exercise of the most important political 
rights, was a solecism in government, and 

roductive of the greatest mischicfs, But 
It might be said, that much had been 
done to conciliate the people of Ireland. 
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How and when these concessions had been 

made for that purpose be should not now 

inquire. Some of the warm supporters 
of the union had been the enemies of these 
concessions. Now, however, that the 
Catholics were restored to their elective 
franchises, he saw no reason why they 
should not likewise be rendered capable 

of sitting in parliament. It was often 
said, that the great body of the Catholics 
was of the lower class, and were not af- 

fected by the exclusion from parliament. 
Those who reasoned so had but little idea 

how deeply men might be affected by an 

insult. Though they might not feel the 
actual operation of the law, they were 
wounded by the degradation to which 
their whole body was exposed. This 
rankled in their minds, and was often of 
more fatal tendency than a substantial 

injury. But perhaps it would be said, 

though ministers did not disapprove of the 
measure in itself, the time was not favour- 
able to it, and that it ought not to be im- 
mediately connected with the union, On 

the contrary, he thought, that to render 
the union more acceptable, to reconcile 

so many of the people of Ireland to it, 
was one of the chief recommendations of 
his motion. Though he considered the 

policy of the union doubtful, and some 
of its provisions, particularly with regard 
to representation, alarming innovations, 
yet if he thought that the emancipation 
of the Catholics was to accompany the 
union, it would soften much of his hos- 
tility to the project. It was an object of 
the highest importance to strengthen his 
majesty’s government by conciliating. the 
aftections of all his subjects. But it might 
be said, it would be better to wait. He, 
on the contrary, thought that the present 
was the moment to remove all the doubts 
which the Catholics might entertain, and. 
to render them friendly to the measure, 
by showing them the advantages they 
would gain. It might be said that the 

parliament of Ireland would not agree to 
the union if the restoration of the Catholics 
to their rights were connected with it, 
and that it migbt be granted by the united 
parliament. Not to mention, however, 
that the same influence against the mea- 
sure would afterwards continue, that was 
a disingenuous mode of proceeding. The 

Catholics could now have no security 

that any thing would be done in their 

favour, and they would naturally be in- 
clined to doubt. This question was com- 
pared to that of the heritable jurisdictions, 
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aa Scotland, which, though expressly 
guarded by the articles'of union, were 
afterwards abolished. What was there, 
then, in that example encouraging to 
the Catholics of Ireland? The abolition 
ef the heritable jurisdiction did not take 
place till forty years after the union, and 
m diréct violation of it. The only way, 
therefore, to give the Catholics of Ireland 
a direct interest in the union was, to hold 
out to them a certain advantage, and it 
was at the same time the only means of 
securing that tranquillity which was ad- 
mitted to be essential to the success of 
the measure of a union. His lordship 
then moved, “ That the Committee of the 
whole House, to whom it is referred to 
take into consideration his majesty’s Mes- 
sage, respecting the propositions from 
Ireland, be instructed to take into their 
consideration so much of two Acts, one 
passed in the 30th year of Chas. 2nd, inti- 
tuled ‘ An Act for the more effectual Pre- 
‘serving the King’s Person and Govern- 
‘ment, by disabling Papists from sitting 
‘in either House of Parliament,’ and the 
other passed in Ist William and Mary, 
intituled * An Act for removing and pre- 
“venting alt Questions and Disputes con- 
‘ cerning the assembling and sitting of the 
‘present Parlizment,’ as excludes per- 
sons professing the religion of the Church 
of Rome, from sitting in either House of 
Parliament.” 

Lord Boringdon deprecated the enter- 
ing into any debate upon a question of 
such magnitude, which the wisdom and 
good sense of the legislature of Ireland 
had forborne to interfere with, and which, 
from the silence hitherto observed re- 
specting it, he had hoped would have 
been suffered to remain undisturbed, while 
the two Houses were engaged in discussing 
the propositions. No small part of his 
approbation of the measure arose from a 
consideration that the union when effected 
would afford a salutary opportunity for 
the discussion not only of the subject to 
which this motion went, but of .all other 
questions of a delicate nature, which could 
not be agitated with equal safety, temper, 
and caution, in an Irish, or even in a Bri- 
tish house of parliament, as they could be 
Mm an united imperial parliament, the 
members of which would have the benefit 
of all the local knowledge of the repre- 
sentatives of Ireland. For these reasons 
he would move the previous question. 

The Marquis of Lansdown said, that 
having been prevented by ill health from 
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taking part in the various discussions in 
which their lordships had lately been en- 
gaged, he hoped to be indulged in saying 
a few words upon the subject at large. 
He had in the course of the last session 
pretty strongly intimated his opinion in 
favour of the proposed union. Having 
considered it more and more since that 
time, he had not changed a single ray of 
his sentiments on the subject. He 
stood up then to avow himself a firm 
friend to the measure, because he was 
convinced that it was founded in the tru- 
est political wisdom, and conducted in a 
manner at once liberal and fair to Ireland 
as well as judicious and just in respect to 
this country. He highly applauded the 
weight that was given in the scale of re- 
presentation to the counties of Ireland, as 
that was the surest means of having intel- 
ligent and independent men, men of local 
knowledge, and deeply skilled in the inter- 
ests of Ireland, sent over to the united 
arliament. The only blemish that was, 
in his mind at all discernible in the union, 
was, in respect to some of the great towns. 
For instance, in the midst of the popu- 
lous town of Belfast, consisting of 25,000 
inhabitants, there was a petty borough, 
consisting of twelve persons only, and 
that the property of an individual. It 
was, in the plainest sense of the words, a 
rotten borough: because so long as it re- 
mained private property, it was natural to 
expect that a brother, a cousin or some 
dependent, would be chosen the represen- 
tative, instead ofa well informed merchant 
capable of assisting in the framing of such 
measures as might be most advantageous 
to the commerce of the north of Ireland. 
This, however, was a little blemish which 
he hoped would in time be done away, 
and then the union would remain a brilli- 
ant sun, without a single spot to deface 
or deform it. While the states on the 
continent were aiming at aggrandizement, 
it behoved us to concentrate the strength 
of the British empire, and unite its parts. 
No man could Jook on a map without see- 
ing how advisable it was that Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland should consolidate their 
strength. The one island was a security to 
the eastern coast of the other; the other is- 
Jand a security to the western coast of the 
former. If it had pleased Providence to 
have made a continent of Great Britain 
and Ireland, how desirable would it have 
been that the two should have bren sepa- 
rate, anda navigation cut between them ; 
The Irish sea, therefore, was to be consi- 
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dered as a glorious navigation, well fitted 
for assisting the commerce and adding to 
the wealth of both kingdoms. The mar- 
quis said he had only heard of two objec- 
tions made to the union, that had any 
weight whatever, the most material of them 
was that it was against the sense of the 
people of Ireland; the other, that which 
was brought forward by the woolstaplers. 
Upon mature reflection, however, he was 
convinced that they had no cause for 
alarm at the proposed union. In answer 
to the objection, that the sense of the 
Irish nation was against the u:ziion, sure he 
was that the majority of the people of 
property in that country were strongly in 
avour of it; and it was the parliament of 
Ireland, the representatives of the proper- 
ty of the country to which we must look 
up for the sense of the people, and not con- 
sider the population numerically, nor 
look to petitions or subscriptions. Indeed, 
there was scarcely one of their lordships so 
young as not to know how easy it was to 
obtain petitions and numerous subscrip- 
tions on almost every occasion. He recol- 
lected, in the year 1767, when he was secre- 
tary of state, on coming down rather late to 
that House, he was told, that a petition, 
with a numerous list of subscribers, had 
been just presented, the prayer of which 
was, that he might be impeached. He 
was told it came from the Royal Ex- 
change, and being desirous to see who 
were the subscribers, he took it up, when 
the very first name he cast his eye upon, 
was that of one of his particular friends, 
an alderman of London. The next day the 
alderman called on him, when he told him 
he did not expect to see him again in his 
house. The alderman (sir William Ste- 
phenson) stared, and asked him, why so? 
His lordship explained that he had seen his 
name to a petition, desiring that he might 
be impeached ; when the alderman replied 
with indifference, ‘* Oh, aye Idid sign a pe- 
tition at the Royal Exchange, which the 
told me was for the impeachment of a mi- 
nister ; lalways sign apetitionto impeach a 
minister,and I recollect that as soon as I had 
subscribed it, twenty more put their names 
to it.” Their lordships therefore would 
judge what weight was to be given to sub- 
scriptions. Not at the same time, that he 
meant to undervalue the population of the 
country. It was the bulk of the people 
who were in effect, the active force of every 
country, and especially so of Ireland: but 
in general they were not sufficiently well 
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the country. Even if a proposal were 
made to open the port of London, on cons 
dition of the city’s giving up the lord 
mayor's gilt coach, and the dinners at 
Guildhall, he verily believed some of the 
citizens would stick to the syllabubs and 
their Guildhall dinners and gilt coach, ra- 
ther than consent to part with them as a 
condition to have the port of London opened 
for the importation of the merchandise of 
Dantzic, Embden, and all the rich ports 
and cities of the continent. As to the 
notion that this alteration of the legislature 
would increase the influence of the crown, 
he entertained no such idea; it was a 
mere pin, compared to the influence 
created by the East and West Indies. 
Besides the alterations which ought to be 
made in the borough representation of Ire- 
land, he would recommend that proposed 
by the motion of his noble friend. It was 
proper to hold out, in the first instance, 
every thing that could reconcile the people 
of Ireland to the union; every thing that 
could manifest the sincerity of government 
in its wishes for their prosperity ; and all 
this should be done without waiting for the 
imperial parliament. With respect to 
what had been absurdly called Catholic 
emancipation, the matter was merely fan- 
ciful,this countryhaving nothing to concede 
as they had already restored the Catholics 
to the free exercise of their franchises, 
and what little remained to be done he 
hoped would be done liberally. But per- 
haps the union did not go far enough; the 
Catholies should be set at rest; and there 
was another grievance that called loudly 
for redress. The whole produce of the 
tythes of Ireland did not amount to more 
than 200,000/. In God’s name abolish 
them, and lay it upon the landlord; any 
whereelse, than onthe poor occupant ! Let 
the clergy have as much more as you will, 
but insome other way. The lower orders 
of occupants in Ireland, had nothing but 
their paltry bed of potatoes; and even that 
they were harassed by proctor after proc- 
tor after proctor to pay tythes for. The 
true interest of Ireland required, that the 
landlord and the tenant should come to- 
gether, and that the middle man should 
be wholly done away. He had promised 
his peasantry in the South-west of Ireland, 
that he would never let pass an opportu- 
nity of enforcing the abolition of tythes, 
and he was determined to keep his word. 
He was an enemy to Jacobinism; not in 
the hackneyed sense in which the word 


informed to know the political interests of | was applied, but as confounding property 
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and population. It was, however, high 
time that something should be done to al- 
jeviate the miseries of the bare footed, 
balf-starved peasants of Ireland. In many 

thousands of acres of land were ap- 
propriated to pasture, by persons wliose 
rapacity was 80 great, that they would 
bardly allow a poor peasant a single acre 
for a potatoe garden: nay, they dealt out 
the miserable scraps of land by ounces and 
half ounces. His lordship expressed his 
earnest wish that government might goas far 
as possible in acts of conciliation and libe- 
rality towards the people of Ireland ; and 
he would make it is business, as often as 
an opportunity was afforded him, to tell 
them that their security, their prosperity, 
and their happiness depended on a close 
and friendly connexion with Great Britain. 

The Ear] of Liverpool said, that the mo- 
tion related to a subject which involved a 
complexity of considerations and interests. 
It ought, therefore, not to be introduced 
collaterally, but to be met directly, with 
the aid of the various information that 
might be expected from the imperial par- 
liament. The two acts to which the noble 
mover had alluded, were the main foun- 
dation upon which rested the present es- 
tablishment in church and state. As to 
the legislative union, far from being liable 
to the objection often urged against it, 
that it would increase the influence of the 
crown, it was calculated to check that in- 
fluence, and to Jean to an increase of po- 
popular influence, by the manner in 
which the Irish representatives were to be 
chosen. 

Earl Fitzwilliam said, that as the ques- 
tion pow stood, it could only give room 
for uncertain and anxious conjecture, with- 
out affording the least ground of satisfac- 
tion to the minds of the Irish Roman Ca- 
tholics. In every thing that was connected 
with the measure of a union, their lord- 
ships should proceed in the spirit of peace, 
and conciliation, and that this spirit should 
manifest itself in a due regard to all the 
classes of the community. He must beg 
leave to differ from a noble earl respecting 
the nature of the two acts, upon which 
that noble earl conceived the present es- 
tablishment to rest. It could never be 
intended that these acts were to remain 
in force for ever, without any regard to 
the changes inj opinion and conduct 
which time and emergencies might pro- 
duce. They were framed against a par- 
ticular description of persons which now 
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against superstition, bigotry, and disley- 
alty, and therefore should not affect the 
well meaning and loyal Catholic of the 
present day. It was proper, therefore, 
that some declaration should be made on 
which the Catholics of the latter charac- 
ter might depend, and it was his sincere 
wish that this declaration might be made 
in the most open, fair, explicit and can- 
did manner possible. Without such a de- 
claration, he could not see how it was 
possible to secure the cordial acquies- 
cence of the Irish Catholics in the pro- 
posed union. 

Lord Mulgrave thought the question 
could be entertained with propriety only 
in the imperial parliament. It was un- 
seemly to agitate it at present, when the 
Irish parliament, who were so deeply in- 
terested in its decision, had no opportunity 
of expressing their opinion. Much: better 
information could surely be gathered from 
the whole of the Irish members in the 
united parliament, than from a few lords 
at present, who might be interested in the 
view they took of the question. 

Lord Hobart said, that if the Irish Ca- 
tholics had béen anxious to stir the pre- 
sent question, they had advocates in the 
Irish parliament who might have brought 
forward their claims. It had often been 
insinuated that government had held out 
promises and expectations to both parties 
in order to gain the acquiescence of both 
in the proposed union. That to the Ca- 
tholics they had given to understand that 
their interests would be better consulted 
in the imperial pe while at the 
same time the Protestants were assured 
that their interests should in no manner 
be encroached upon. Had any promises 
of this nature been held out to the Catho- 
lics, they could not escape his (lord H’s) 
knowledge, and it was to remove this sus- 
picion of duplicity or insincerity in the 
conduct of ministers that‘ he had risen. 
They had made use of no lure towards 
either party: and if at any future time a 
question in favour of the Catholics was 
agitated it would not be in compliance 
with their claims of right, but merely as 
matter of indulgence. | 

The Earl of Moira entered into a vin- 
dication of the consistency of his conduct, 
which, he said, could not be accused of 
inconsistency, though he voted by proxy 
against the union in the Irish house of 
peers, while he had since withdrawn his 
Opposition to it in the British House. 


ceased to exist: they were dirccted | The measure appeared to him to be libe- 
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Tal in almost all its details, and he made 
no doubt but it was eatered en by minis- 
ters for the good of both oe appa and 
for the general rity 0 empire. 
It was his wists thee: the opinion of the 
eople had been ascertained upon a 
bode basis; and that something more 
alistinct had been held out to the 
Catholics. 
the people had not been fairly co d at 
county meetings, that he had opposed 
the measure in the Irish parliament. As 
to the present motion, he was sincerely 
anxious that his noble friend should with- 
draw it—not that he was sorry the ques- 
tion had been discussed, for the liberal 
manner in which it was treated by those 
who opposed it, must afford a pleasing 
prospect to the Irish Catholics of what 
they might expect from the liberal dis 
sition of the British parliament, but that 
he felt some disagreeable effects might 
result from pressing the question to a 
division. 
- The previous question was put and 
carried. 


oman 


May 7. The resolutions being reported 
to the House, were this day taken into 
consideration. ‘The Ist, 2nd and Srd re- 
Bulutions were read and agreed to. In 
the fourth, lord Grenville moved several 
alterations, and when the House came 
to the proposition: ‘ That any person 
holding any peerage in Ireland, now exist- 
ing, or hereafter to be created, shall not 
thereby be disqualified from being elected 
to serve for any county, city, or borough 
of Great Britain, in the House of Com- 
mons of the united kingdom, unless he 
shall have been previously elected:as above, 
to sit in the House of Lords of the united 
kingdom; but that so long as such peer of 
Ireland shall so continue to be a member 
of the House of Commons, he shall not 
be entitled to the privilege of peerage, 
nor be capable of being elected to serve 
asa peer on the part of Ireland, or of 
voting at any such election; and that he 
shall be liable to be sued, indicted, pro- 
ceeded against, and tried as a commoner 
for any offence with which he may be 
charged,”? : 

The Earl of Carnarvon said, that he 
could not help, in this last stage of the 

roceedings, endeavouring to call their 
lordships’ attention, to the fatal conse- 
quences of a legislative union founded on 
the basig of the fourth article. I was 
willing (said the noble earl) to hope that 
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an union advantageous to both countries, 
and particularly to Ireland, would (as it 
easily might) have been established, if 
nothing had been sought in this union but 
the joint interests of both countries: I wag 
willing to shut my mind to apprehensions 
soul certainly of an alarming nature) 
or the trade of Great Britain, the dimi- 
nution or transfer of which, our enor- 
mous separate debt could not well bear; 
and I was prepared to welcome a union 
with Ireland on the wise principles of the 
Scotch union, corrected as it seemed to 
be intended, by peers elected for life, 
and not exposed to apprehensions for their 
future elections, influenced by the crown. 
But, my lords, I do not feel myself dis- 
posed to purchase this union, desirable as 
it may be, at so great an expense of the 
constitution, as will be produced by the 
resolutions in their present form. “The 
interest of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, required that the principles on which 
the Scotch union was framed, should in 
every other point (except the periods of 
election) be followed; but the united in- 
terests of the three nations have not had 
sufficient weight to counterbalance the 
secret motives which have operated to the 
subversion of the constitution on most 
essential points, under the mask of a ne- 
cessity which does not exist; and under 
the pretence of conciliating Irish interests, 
which are clearly repugnant to the means 
employed. It is obviously not the interest 
of the people, nor of the component parts 
of the legislature of either country, that 
the ancient barriers which secured the 
liberties of the people should be thrown 
down; or that the distinctions between 
the several parts of the legislature should 
be confounded. It cannot be individually 
the interest of the Irish peer, that the 
body of Irish peers should be perpetuated 
by subsequent creations, for the sole 
purpose of preventing the honours of his 
posterity ever merging completely into 
the British peerage, with an hereditary 
seat in the legislature. It can never be 
his interest, or the interest of Ireland at 
large, that subsequent creations (which 
will probably fall more on English fa- 
vourites than on native Irish residents) 
should transfer the elections from the 
original Irish peerage to their numerous 
English colleagues of subsequent creation. 
The beautiful structure of our constitu- 
tion will become an inexplicable mass of 
incongruities, an impolitic confusion of 
all orders, ranks, and intcrests: no prino- 
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ciple upon which our limited monarchy 
has turned for ages will be delivered down 
to our posterity as we received it from 
our ancestors. The commonalty of Great 
Britain will no longer be represented 
solely by delegates from their own body : 
peers of Ireland will sit in the House of 
Commoas with Irish commoners, pear- 
taking of the same privileges and of dif- 
ferent interests; and, as British peers, 
will represent British boroughs. There 
will no longer be an hereditary peerage 
assembled with the baronical heads of the 
church, as a fit counterpoise to the elec- 
tive and fluctuating body of the Com- 
mons. This new system establishes for 
ever (not for a time, asin the Scotch 
union) an elective body of peers, in a 
House whose constitutional principle is 
that of being an hereditary and permanent 
barrier between the crown, and the sudden 
impulse of popular and elective prejudices. 
The very deviation from the Scotch union, 
by an election for life, instead of a shorter 
period, which is more consonant to elec- 
tive principles, is an admission by the 
framers of the present union, that an 
elective principle was incongruous to the 
true spirit, and genuine constitutional 
purpose of the House of Peers; but this 
seeming respect for ancient and approved 
principles is only the flowery decoration 
of the victim for the altar where it is to 
perish. This elective principle, admitted 
with such apparent caution, is intended, 
without the slightest grounds of public 
utility, to be for ever grafted on an here- 
ditary stock, and there perpetually to dis- 
own its unity with the tree in which it is 
incorporated, by bearing different fruits. 
Continued creation of Irish peers is to 
take place after the extinction of a sepa- 
rate Irish legislature, for the sole purpose 
of being represented in the united legisla- 
ture, and of keeping alive the disunion 
of the two countries by inextinguishable 
marks of their former separate interests; 
thus will the two branches of the legisla- 
ture lose the distinct principles of their 
existence, which have hitherto preserved 
within fixed bounds their respective ener- 
gies, as a constitutional balance between 
the several orders of the state: this sub- 
version of all distinct interests is not ne- 
cessary to the union, if any necessity could 
justify it, and it can have no motive, 
unless there exists a secret wish to destroy 
the force and protecting energy of the 
constitution against the increasing power 
ofthe crown. The liberties of the coun- 
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try may be safe in the virtues of the 
prince on the throne; but if the union 
shall take place on the proposed plan, we 
shall no longer derive our security from 
the strong and peculiar virtues of our 
constitution. These principles we have 
been taught to consider as fundamentally 
inherent ia the constitution; we have 
been taught to consider them as our birth- 
right; we have read with enthusiasm the 
struggles of our ancestors to maintain 
unviolated a government limited by three 
distinct orders of the state, from the 
time of the Magna Charta till this 
moment, when parliament is called upon 
by his majesty’s ministers to surrender it. 
I have heard much of the omnipotence 
of parliament; I respect and venerate its 
power, from whence our security is de- 
rived; its limits, if it has any, should not 
be made the topic of discussion, because’ 
it is of difficult and dangerous definition ; 
but this attempt will force the inquiry: 
it is not easy to support the affirmative or 
the negative, asa universal proposition 
in an assertion, that parliament is compe- 
tent to make any change whatever in the 
constitution; I cannot deny that many 
important changes may be made, and that 
such power is of the essence of parliament, 
without which it would be nugatory; but 
I am not ready to admit as a corollary, 
that there is no irremoveable basis on 
which the liberties of this country are fun- 
damentally fixed beyond the reach of the 
delegated power of parliament. I can, 
however, boldly affirm, that there is no 
existing power which can, by its legal 
authority, extirpate the fundamental prin- 
ciples of three distinct orders of the state, 
which may not by the same legal autho- 
rity, and under the same influence, sur- 
render the whole existence of both 
branches of the legislature, and the liber- 
ties of the people, at the foot of the 
throne. I have never been a friend to 
speculative reforms, by whichrthe ancient: 
frame and texture of the constitution 
would be changed’; too much good has 
been derived from it, to incline me to 
expose it to the danger of new theorics 
and fanciful experiments, The framers 
of this new system have been at different 
times, and in different: situations, pro- 
moters and enemies of a parliamentary 
reform. They find it difficult to reconcile 
their opinions on the present subject with 
their latest doctrine, but consistency is — 
not a parliamentary virtue, and opinions 
ought to give way to subsequent expe- 
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rience; yet it is somewhat difficult to 
hold opposite doctrines at the same mo- 
ment, and to maintain that parliamentary 
reform is both right and wrong. If parlia- 
mentary reform be dangerous, this new 
system must be so, for it certainly goes far 
beyond the most incoherent dream, or 
wildest frenzy of the most enthusiastic 
reformer. The mixture and confusion 
of all orders of the state, is an avowal of 
the principles of Jacobinical reform, and 
will enable the enemies of our furm of 
government to argue from the present 
change, an admission that a distinct here- 
ditary branch is not essential to the free- 
dom of the country, and encourage them 
to force the new doctrine into complete 
effect, by abolishing all hereditary dis- 
tinctions as invidious, and declared use- 
less by the present reform, and substitute 
one popular assembly, elected from all 
classes of the community, reduced to one 
state of equality; how long monarchy 
will survive such eDanee time may show; 
but it may be reasonably doubted whether 
a monarchy can be limited by, or exist 
with one popular elective assembly, un- 
balanced by another of hereditary aristo- 
cratic interests. The collision of powers 
and interests so widely distinct as monar- 
chical and popular, will probably soon 
produce the destruction of one or the 
other. The crown has never been more 
powerful than since the period of the Re- 
volution, when the present constitution 
was with jealous care revived and con- 
firmed, and the encroaching prerogatives 
of the monarch reduced within legal 
bounds. The love and affection of the 
people for their limited government in- 
creased with its augmented value; and 
they have reposed in confidence on the 
powerful security derived from our con- 
stitution, and looked to the crown as an 
object of affection, no longer of fear and 
jealousy: all that tends to weaken their 
attachment and reliance on this security 
must revive their jealousy and diminish 
the real power and security of the crown. 
The indifference marked at this time to 
the constitution of the country, which is 
openly treated as an old prejudice or the 
idle dream of a visionary brain, will soon 
place us in such a distempered and irrit- 
able state, that nothing but a dangerous 
and hazardous fever will extricate us: 
ages of trouble may succeed the age we 
live in, to force the recovery of our mort- 
gaged security, which has for the last 
century cemented the interest of the 
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crown and people. His lordship con- 
cluded with moving to leave out the whole 
of the proposition. 

The Earl of Kinnoul spoke in the 
warmest terms of the measure of an union, 
generally considered. He had not the 
smallest doubt but that it would prove & 
source of the greatest advantage to botlr 
countries, by consolidating the strength of 
the empire. He gratefully acknowledged: 
the increased prosperity which Scotland 
had enjoyed in consequence of the union, 
but he thought the suffering the peers of 
Ireland once chosen to sit in that House, 
to hold their seats for life, a great improve- 
ment over that part of the union of Scot- 
land, by which the Scotch peers were only 
to sit for a temporary period, and to go 
back at the end of each parliament to a’ 
new election. The question under con- 
sideration certainly appeared to him to be 
a violent infringement of the constitution. 

The Earl of Romney said, he had in the 
committee divided for the resolution as it 
stood, but from what he had that day 
heard, he really thought the danger to 
the constitution so great, that unless his: 
noble relation would assure him that the 
parliament of Ireland deemed the propo- 
sition absolutely necessary, and would not 
agree tothe union without it stood a part 
of the article, he was inclined to vote for 
the amendment. 

Lord Grenville said, that, in the forma- 
tion of so great a measure as the union, it: 
was impossible to proceed a single step 
without trenching upon the constitution ; 
that scarcely any legislative measure 
could be accomplished without in some 
degree violating the constitution ; how- 
ever, the true policy was, to violate it it 
no greater extent than absvulute necessity: 
required. In the present case, the union 
with Scotland was the precedent studiously 
held in view; but were that measure now 
to be brought about, with how much 
greater force, might not his noble relation 
exclaim against the violation of the con- 
stitution, which that union involved! By 
the union of Scotland, the hereditary’ 
peerage of that house was broke in upon, 
and an elective and representative peerage 
introduced and mixed with them; and yet 
all the great statesmen who carried that 
measure into effect thought it the most 
expedient means of putting it in execu- 
tion. In the proposed union with Ireland, 
that error was corrected, because the 28 
peers of Ireland, once elected from among 
their own body, were to hold their seats, 
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by the came tenure as their lordships did, which the amendment was old iso by 
viz. for their lives. _With regard to the - lords Mulgrave and Holland, and opposed 
English gentlemen who had been favoured | by the lord chancellor, Jord Bolton, and 
by his majeaty with the honour of an Irish ' lord Hobart, the House divided on the 
peerage, in proportion as the situation of | question, whether the words proposed to 
the peers of Ireland who were to sit in that | be left out stand part of the question : 
House by election, was improved, and | Contents, 48; Not-contents, 12. Several 
rendered preferable to that of the Scotch | other amendments were proposed and 
rs, so was the situation of the English- | negatived, after which the resolution was 
ish peers deteriorated; because the | agreed to, as were also the remaining 
English-Irish peers stood no chance of : resolutions. Jt was then ordered, that 
being elected to represent the peerage of . the Address delivered by the Commons af , 
Ireland; and it would be hard to exclude | the conference on the 6th instant, be 
them from all exercise of legislative func- | taken into consideration to-morrow. 
tions. With this.view it was that they : 
were to be suffered to remain capable of | May 8 The order of the day being 
election to the House of Commons as_ read, for taking into consideration the 
they were at present; nor could he see, | said Address, lord Grenville moved “ to 
how their being continued to sit in that | agree with the Commons in the said 
House was more likely to prove danger- | Address, by filling up the blank with 
ous to the constitution, or give it more | ‘ Lords Spiritual and Petanoral: and’ ”’ 
weight of peerage than had as yet been | Lord Bolton said, that many important 
the case. With regard to confusion that | advantages, he was persuaded, would result 
it was imagined would ensue from letting | from the union, not only to the general 
peers of the realm sit in the House of | interests of the empire, butto Ireland in 
Commons, such apprehensions might have | particular. He spoke with the greatest 
applied if the peers of Ireland were to sit | confidence on the subject, as he had been 
there, and still exercise the rights of peers, | enabled to form a tolerably correct opinion 
as had been the case in France, when the | of the internal situation of Ireland, from 
Tiers Etats assembled, which was made | the official situation which he had the 
up of a motley mixture of individuals | honour to hold in that country under a 
holding and exercising different rights and | noble duke, whose virtues in private life 
different privileges; but in the present pro- | were not more universally admired, than 
position provision was made to guard | his abilities as a public man were acknow- 
against the danger of such an unnatural , ledged and revered by all who had the 
and heterogeneous assembly of roturiers | honour and the happiness to have busi- 
and noblesse; since those Irish peers who | ness to transact with him. A more judi- 
were to sit in the House of Commons, if | cious and enlightened mind lodged not in 
chosen by British constituents, were to . the breast of any man, than in that of the 
sit there as commoners, and to exercise ; late duke of Rutland. During that noble 
only the capacity of commoners during | duke’s administration, the commercial 
their holding seats in that House. He Rab eng were sent over amended by 
wished every noble lord, therefore, who | the British parliament, and he had the 
felt the same objection as had been started | honour to move them in the Irish house 
-by his noble relation, would bear in mind, | of Commons. Those propositions had 
t it became indispensably necessary, on , failed; but their failure was in @ great 
principles of justice, in framing the union, , measure tobe ascribed to their having been 
to take care that such Irish peers as were | brought forward at the commencement of 
not chosen representative peers of Ireland, | the noble duke’s administration, before 
and thence entitled to seats in that House, | he was sufficiently known to the people of 
should not be utterly excluded from the | Ireland, to have acquired that confidence 
possibility of becoming legislators, but | which was afterwards reposed in him. 
might have the chance of enjoying that |! From the moment the commercial propo- 
honour, if they chose to accept it on the / sitions failed, it became evident, that 
conditions provided in the article. matters of a political nature could not 
The Ear! of Romney said, that in con- | stand upon their then footing, and every 
‘sequence of this explanation, he should |-year, and almost every month, that had 
continue to vote for the resolution as it | elapsed since the rejection of the propo- 
stood. na - | sitions in 1785, had afforded additional 
After some further conversation, in | proof of the necessity of drawing the two 
[VOL. XXXV.] [NJ] | 
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cauntries closer together. The union 
now proposed, appeared to him admirably 
calculated to answer all the purposes re- 
quisite. So obvious were the great be- 
nefits that must result from it, that he 
na at the opposition it had met 
with. 

Earl Fitzwilliam said, that nothing but 
a sense of duty could have induced him 
to oppose a measure, which seemed to 
meet the wishes of so many of their 
lordships ; but when he was called upon 
to agree to a anion with Ireland, at the 
same time that no man was more ready 
to admit that a perfect and complete 
yinion was of all things the most desirable, 
he felt himself bound to examine whether 
she articles proposed, carried in them sen- 
timents of unison, or whether they did 
nat contain the seeds of disunion and of 
separation. To form a real union with 
dreland, a free and open icipation of 
advantages of every dlescsption between 
the two countries was indispensably ne- 
cessary. Was that the case in this mea- 
sure? Look into the articles, both com 
mercial and financial; in every part im- 
pediments to real union presented them- 
selves. In the commercial article, innu- 
merable were the clogs and shackles put 
aipon the commerce of Ireland. In the 


financial article, the taxes and contribu- | shat parliament with our own. 
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side in this kingdom, thus Jeaving behind 
them a majority of that order of people 
most prone to insurrection and revolt. 
He must give his dissent to the measure, 
as carrying im it the seeds of separation 
and disunion. | 

Earl Camden said: —~Some words 
which have dropped, and some allusions 
which have been made, by the noble earl 
who has just sat down, make me pecu- 
liarly desirous of trespassing for a few 
moments on your lardships time. I am 
particularly desirous of alluding to that 
part of the noble earl’s speech, in which 
he speaks of the great advantages which 
the executive power in Ireland received 
from the perliament of that kingdom 
during the rebellion; ard argues from 
that example upon the ienpdlicy of re. 
moving it. When I allude to that event 
end to that parliament it is impossiele for 
me to express the gratitude I feel to 
wards them. It is my duty to do ample 
justice to their firamess, their spirit, and 
their wisdom, upon the trying occasions 
in which they had opportunities of evinc- 
ing those qualities. But, much as I feel 
the merit of that parliament; I cannot 
shut my eyes to the advantages which 
will accrue to the empire in general, and 
to Ireland in particular, by ne 
t has 


dions of the people of Great Britain and | been said, that Ireland will suffer much 


ireland were distinct and different in an | in her consequence and inde 


essential degree. In the article of a le- 

islative nature, a direct and violent in- 
ringement ‘was made on the constitution 
of this country. And no satisfactory ex- 
planation had been given why it was ne- 
cesgary to remove the seat of legislature 
from Dublin toLondon. Under the Irish 
parliament the trade of Ireland had flou- 
rished, and that country had grown rich 
and prosperous. In a political view, also, 
the residence of her legislature had proved 
advantageous. During the late unfortu- 
nate rebellion, which he considered as a 
‘rebellion chiefly of the lower orders of 
the people against the government of Ire- 
land, government, backed by the parlia- 
ment of Ireland, were able to suppress 
it. Why, then, after such recent proof 
of the advantages of a resident parlia- 
ment, was Ireland to be deprived of 
reaping the same advantages in a similar 
emergency, should any such occur? By 
the removal of the legislature, the num- 
ber of absentees would be greatly in- 
creased, and the gentlemen of property 
more generally induced to come and re- 


dence by 
this measure. If 1 did not think that the 
interests, feelings, and consequence of 
that country were most araply considered, 
I should not have sencarred in the mea- 
sure. As long as the countries continue 
upon their present footing, there must be 
that sort of English influence in the go 
vernnent of Ireland, which might really 
wound the feelings of an independent na- 
tion, whereas, by the union they will be 
completely admitted into all the discus- 
sions and deliberations in which the im- 
perial parliament is concerned, and will 
be engaged in all those important con- 
cerns, instead of having to dekberate 
upon mere local questions. in alluding 
to the Catholic question, I beg to say, 
that I think even a non-acquiescence in 
these claims from the imperial parliament, 
would be considered by that body as the 
effect of their deliberate judgment; 
whereas a similar conduct in the Irish par- 
liament would be construed into the etieot 
of prejudice and pique. I think these 
claims could never have been conceded 
by the Irish parliament ander the present 
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cireumstances of the country. If, there: 
fore, these claims could not be conceded 
there, and if the subject can be brought 
ferward for more deliberate discussion 
here, merely as far as this question is 
concerned, the union of the two parlia- 
ments is desirable. I have always been 
a friend to this measure; but, considering 
the many oe aera which were to be 
overcome, I did not look with cosfidence 
to its accomplishment till the present 
moment. 

Marquis Townshend thought the union 
would prove a beneficial measure to 
both countries, but more especially to 
Ireland. The mdustry that it would in- 
troduce would necessarily carry civilization 
with it, and give security to property ; the 
consequence of which would be, the more 
constant resklence of the Jandholders and 
. men of property, and that would not only 
lessen the number of absentees, but entice 
the clergy to mere constant residence on 
their cures, by which means the morals of 
the people would be improved, and the 

ious influence of the vagrant Ca- 
tholic priests would be in a great measure 
done away. As men of property became 
residents on their own estates, they would 
get rid of their middie-men, who dimi- 
nished the profits of the land-owner, 
while they proms down the poor tenant. 

The Earl of Westmorland declared 
himself decidedly in favour of the union. 
He took a general view of the distractions 
religious and political, which for some 
years a pear Ireland: those he 
thought were almost unavoidable under 
the existing system of government in that 
country, and, of course, to be finally re- 
moved only by the expedient of a legisla- 
tive union. No smell portion of this 
was to be attributed to the successive 
change of chief governore—men often of 
very different views and principles, and 
who of course were actuated by them in 
their respective administrations. He ad- 
mitted that a respectable party in Ireland, 
and a number of well intentioned persons, 
were hostile to the union, but the greater 
part of this hostility proceeded from pre- 
_ jadice, want of information, or the influ- 
ence aud exertions of the evil minded and 
designing ; but all the traitorous and dis- 
affected in that country were to a man 
opposed to the union, and for an obvious 
reason—that it would render all their de- 
signs abortive. That consideration alone 
shoald be a strong recommendation of the 
measure. The grcat question of the Ca- 
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tholic claims could also be finally settled 
by a united parliament, which circum- 
stance would tend much to patalize the 
strength of the disaffected party. As 
Catholic emancipation was one of their 
pretexts, and proved a strong engine in 
their hands, so would it be with the hack- 
nied topic of parliamentary reform. On 
this head, with respect to the idea that 
ministers, after making such an innovation 
in the constitution. as would be done by 
the union, could not consistently set their 
faces against a parliamentary reform, if 
hereafter proposed, he detiied the appli- 
cation of the argument, that the constitu- 
tion in such a case would be innovated, 
and declared it to be his opinion, that the 
great bulk of the people were averse to 


parliamentary reform. His lordship con+ 


tended, that the present distracted state 
of Ireland required some strong, decisive; 
and efficacious measure, for its removal ; 
and that none could be se aptly applied, 
as an incerporate and legislative union: 
With respect to increased ministerial in- 
fluence resulting from the union, he 
denied that it was likely to take place: 
he inchned to think rather the contrary. 
In support of its necessity, he quoted the 
opinion of De Lolme, who stated, that 
one of the great reasons why England 
preserved its liberty after the decay of 
other governments, was, that its constitu- 
tion admitted but of one parliament, re- 
presenting all the people; whereas those 
upon the continent, in the latter constitu. 
tions, had assemblies consisting of dis- 
tinct estates, and with contending in- 
terests. 

Lord King widely differed in opinion 
from the noble earl. He considered the 
measure in question, carried as it had been 
rather as a species of conquest in Ireland, 
where not only the means of corruption 
were used, but intimidation also. The 
precedent of the Scotch union was much 
talked of; but it had little bearing on the 
present question, either in point of ana- 
logy, or as an argument as having ame- 
liorated the state of that country. That. 
Scotland had improved since that period, 
could not be denied; but this could not 
be attributed to the effects of the union. 
At the time of its passing, it was a vast 
accession of power to the minister of the 
day. The creation of twelve peers about 
that period, strengthened the ministerial 
influence; and on one occasion, one of the 
ministers stated the cause of their weak- 
ness to be the accidental absence of some 
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of their friends, and the circumstance that 
‘¢ the waters being out, the Scots lords could 
Rot get to town.” That the influence of 
the crown had much increased within the 
present century was notorious. The intro- 
duction of the 32 peers and 100 com- 
moners into the united parliament, would 
materially increase the influence of the 
minister, which would also be strength- 
ened by the circumstance of the Irish ex- 
ehequer and establishments being kept se- 
ate. 

The Earl of Darnley said :—My lords, 
before I enter upon the general ques- 
tion now before the House, allow me tore- 
peat those objections to a particular part 
of the plan of union, which the more I 
consider, the more I wish to see altered. 
I am very ready to admit, that in a great 
and complicated arrangement of this na- 
ture, a deviation from established princi- 
ples may be absolutely necessary ; and on 
these grounds J give full credit to those 
who framed the articles of union, which 
appear as little exceptionable as the nature 


of the case will admit, except in that parti-. 


cular point to which I allude in the 4th 
article, which enables the king to retain 
a limited prerogative of creating Irish 
peers. In my opinion there is no reason 
for deviating from the precedent of the 
union with Scotland in this particular in- 
stance, but every possible reason for ad- 
hering to it. It is true that the two cases 
differ in this respect, that whereas the 
Scotch peerages are many of them de- 
scendable to females, the Irish are almost 
universally limited to heirs-male, on which 
account they will be more speedily ex- 
tinguished: but I confess this appears tu 
me rather in the light of an advantage, 
than of an evil: for, by the gradual and 
certain operation of time, it would do 
gway every trace of separation and dis- 
tunctness between the two countries in 
respect of the peerage, and so far ptoduce 
that identity which we hope will result in 
every other instance from this measure of 
union. In go difficult and complicated ap 
arrangement, I am well aware of the im- 
possibility of steering clear of all objec- 
tions which may be made on constitutional 
or other grounds, and that a necessary 
choice of difficulties must sometimes occur. 
On this account, as I do not see the objec- 
tions to if in the yery strong point of view 
in which it has appeared to other noble 
lords, I am willing to admit that part of 
the article which allows Irish peers to sit 
in the House of Commons asBritish mem- 
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bers. This appears to have 

like necessity, or at least of expediency, 
to justify it ; it would indeed, according to 
my view of the subject, be richie | hard 
to deprive of their seats a number of Eng- 
glish gentlemen, who have leng been at 
the same time Irish peers and members of 
the British House of Commons, and who: 
for years, and some of them even for ge- 
nerations past, have been accustomed to 
look to such a privilege. On this ground 
I am disposed to tolerate a temporary in- 
novation in the constitution, but, by per- 
petuating a distinct Irish peerage, you 
perpetuate also this inconvenience, what- 
ever its magnitude may be. However, ac- 
cording to all constitutional analogy and 
principle, if you must preserve to the king 
the prerogative of creating Irish peers 
after Ireland shall have ceased to exist as 
a separate kingdom, you ought to preserve 
it inviolate, and, not without a shadow of 
necessity to justify you, establish what I 
cannot avoid thinking a dangerous prece- 
dent of innovation in the constitution. Im- 
pressed with these considerations, I lament 
the little weight and authority with which 
[ am able to urge them; and I appeal to 
an illustrious duke whom J now see in his 
place, and who may possibly in the course 
of nature one day wear the crown of these 
kingdoms, and ask him whether he can 
consistently with his duty to that crown, 
sanction by hus vote this unnecessary vio- 
lation of its rights? 

Having stated these objections, which 
the more I consider them, the more for- 
cible they appear to my mind, in the 
hopes that they may still lead to some 
alteration in this part of the articles of 
union, I shall not offer any thing farther 
which may appear in the most remote de- 
gree in the light of opposition to the 
measure, which with this simple exception 
in all its details, as well as in its general 
principle, meets with my most cordial ap- 
probation: and though some of its provi- 
sions appear more or less objectionable, 
they are notwithstanding justified by the 
necessity of the case. : 

The objections which have been made 
in this country have neither been formida- 
ble in point of number, nor urged with 
any degree of correctness or success. 
One of the most prominent is that which 
the noble lord who spoke last bas dwelt 
so much upon; namely, that the con- 
stitution of the House of Commons will be 
materially altered, and the influenee of 
the crown increased to an alarming 
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degree, by the addition of one hundred 
Irish members to the present House of 
Commons. In answer to which it may 
be fairly stated, that, admitting, as you 
necessarily must, that no union could 
take place without the introduction of 
some representation for Ireland, no possi- 
ble plan that could have been devised 
would have been so consonant to popular 
principles, and so little likely to give any 
thing like undue influence to the crown, 
as that before the House, which selects 
from the present Irish House of Com- 
mons all the members for counties, with 
the addition only of a few for the princi- 
pal cities and towns, and which, together 
with the election of the peers for life, 
secures the independence of the Irish re- 
presentatives as completely as the nature 
of the case will admit. 

The next considerable objection which 
has been made on this side of the water, 
comes from the woollen manufacturers, 
who have endeavoured, by great legal 
ability and most respectable evidence at 
your bar, to establish a case; but, in my 
opinion, and I believe in the opinion of 
the House, with very little success. It 
does not indeed appear that their alarms 
are well founded, or that Ireland is likely 
soon to deprive them of their great and 
flourishing manufacture by the free 
importation of English wool. Whatever 
advan tage she may derive from this source 
it would be highly impolitic and unjust to 
deprive her of it; at present there does 
not appear any reasonable ground for be- 
lieving that the woollen manufacture is 
likely to be transferred to Ireland, and 
therefore we are by no means called upon 
to accede to the wishes of that very re- 
spectable body of men who have petition- 
ed against this part of the articles of the 
anion. But I will go farther, and declare 
my opinion, that even if they had suc- 
ceeded in establishing their case as much 
as I think they have failed, legislating as 
we are, for the great and permanent 
iaterests of the whole empire, we ought 
not’ to have been thereby induced to 
favour them, at the expense of any possi- 
ble future advantage which might accrue 
to Ireland. How often has their manu- 
facture in particular, as well as many 
others, been transferred from one part of 
this island to the other, without any per- 
manent inconvenience, or mischief of any 
sort? Nay, instances of the truth of this 
observation might be adduced ; but I will 
instance ooly the county of Kent, 
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where the woollen manufacture first flou- 
tished in England, and which is now with- 
out it, and will ask such of your lordships:- 
as are best acquainted with that county, 
whether it exhibits at this day any symp- 
toms of such a loss, or whether it is not 
at length as rich and flourishing as any 
other part of England. If, therefore, it 
could be proved satisfactorily that the 


probable consequences of that part of the 


union which allows the importation of Bri- 
tish wool into Ireland was likely in the 
course of time, to transfer the manufac- 
ture to that country, we ought by no 
means to be deterred. by such a consider- 
ation, from passing the article as it now 
stands, and thereby admitting Ireland to 
a fair and equal participation of all the 
advantages which a community of interests 
with this country can give her. ; 

And now, my lords, I trust I shall be 
permitted to take up some of the time of 
the House, in stating, as concisely as Iam 
able, what appear to be sufficient answers 
to the objections which have been urged 
to this great measure in the sister king- 
dom, i am impelled to do so, not only 
by the great importance of the subject to 
every person interested in the general 
welfare of the British empire, but also be- 
cause it appears to me that such noble 
lords as, in common with myself, are more 
immediately and locally interested in the 
welfare of Ireland, are in some degree 
called upon in this place to prove, to 
the best of their ability, that in differing 
from a great and powerful party in that 
country on the subject of the union, we 
are actuated by motives, and influenced by 
reasons, which to us at least appear suffi- 
ciently urgent to induce us to give our 
most hearty concurrence to a measure 
which they so earnestly deprecate, and 
that in doing so we are persuaded that we 
promote the real and substantial interests 
of Ireland. Iam ready to admit that the 
party to which I allude is still, in point of 
numbers, industry, and ability, extremely 
formidable, and, in many of the individuals 
who compose it, highly respectable ; what 
proportion it may bear out of doors to the 
majority of unprejudiced and uninflu- 
enced Irishmen, who appear favourable 
to this measure, I will not attempt 
to decide. It is sufficient for my present 
purpose that a considerable majority 
of the parliament of Ireland have sanc- 
tioned by thcir concurrence this mea- 
sure, which the House of Commons last 
year refyged even to entertain. Your 
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lordships.) may recollect that I then 
declined entering into the discussion, 
because it appeared to me less likely 
to promote the object in view, than farther 
to irritate and inflawe the Irish nation 
inst it. The case is now materially 
altered, and it is become the duty of every 
maa to endeavour to obviate those objec: 
tions which have been raised and urged 
with so much fosce and violence aguinst 
what he conceives to be essential to the 
security and preservation of IJrelaod in 
particular, as well as to the general and 
rmanent interests. of the British empire. 
The first grand objection, and which 
ars on ail occasions to have been 
placed in the front of the battle, as best 
calculated to excite the feelings of na- 
tional prejudice and mistaken national 
pride, is, that a union with Great Britain 
will be a surrender of Irish independence. 
To appreciate fully the weight of this ob- 
jection, it will be necessary, io the first 
place, to consider whether this boasted 
and favourite independence be real or 
imaginery, or whether, if it be real, 
it is also beneficial. For this purpose 
I shall not tire the paeore of the 
House by going back to the early 
periods of the connexion between the 
two countries, or enter into the details of 
a history which must be familiar to your 
lordships. Suffice it to say, that the 
policy of this country towards Ireland, 
for a course of centuries, was neither libe- 
ral or enlightened. Ireland was always 
treated as a subordinate, and ever as a 
conquered country. The necessary con- 
sequence of which was, that, never at- 
tached by the bonds of mutual interest 
and affection, she took every opportunity 
of manifesting her impatience under the 
yoke, and at length, during the American 
war, when Great Britain was depressed 
and humbled, seized that opportunity of 
extorting from her a participation in the 
advantages of her commerce, which, ia 
sound policy, she ought lovg before to 
have freely granted. Having then felt 
their strength, the patriots of Ireland (as 
they were called) did not stop here, but 
proceeded farther, to claim, and finally 
to obtain, from the British government, 
their boasted settlement of 1782, and the 
idol or rather phantom of an independent 
constitution, which they have ever since 
adored. That the independence so ac- 
quired never has and never can have been 
real, appears to me capable of the most 
positive. proof. The British parliament, 
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it ia true, ceased to legislate for Ireland. 
The British government no longer sup- 
ported and maintained the necessary con- 
nexion between the two countries by open 
and avowed control, but was obliged to 
resort to lessdirect though perhaps equally 
efficacious means of governing this i 
pendent parliament, and rendering it sub- 
servient to its purposes. It could not in- 
deed have acted in any other manner, for 
every practical assertion of independence 
on the part of the Irish legislature, if it 
did not dissolve, must manifestly have 
endangered the connexion between the 
countries; and I will defy any man to 
prove, that, in any great imperial question 
of peace, war, or the like, or indeed in 
any question except of a local nature, 
this boasted independence can ever be 
exerted without producing, or at least 
tending to absolute separation. Irish 
independence and British connexion never 
can really and practically exist together ; 
the one or the other must necessarily fall. 
The connexion has, however, hicherta 
subsisted; by what means, those who are 
most conversant with the history of the 
Jrish independent parliament are best 
enabled to judge, and none better than 
those noble lords who have spoken in this 
debate, from the practical knowledge on 
this subject which their former situation 
of chief governors of that country has 
given them. They can, and have in a 
great measure informed your lordships 
what Irish independence really is, or 
rather what it was their duty to make it, 
in order to enable them to carry on the 
government with which they were intrusted, 
and maintain the connexion between the 
two countries. One of them indeed (lord 
Westmorland ) bas entered fairly and fully 
into the subject; and no man has had 
better opportunity of appreciating the 
real value of Irish independence than that 
noble lord. There was, however, one 
part of his speech applicable to my present 
purpose, which I confess a little surprised 
me, as coming from him. The noble 
lord stated, and fairly stated, as a cogent 
argument for the union, the probable 
change of system and opinion which took 
lace in Ireland when any change of 
ord Jieutenant occurred. He might have 
added, from his own exverience, that a 
change of system and opinion sometimes 
took place in the same lord lieutenant, 
and, in the particular instance to which 
I allude, with the most fatal consequences, 
When the Catholic question was first 
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agitated in the sommer of 1792, all the 
Protestant friends of government through- 
out Ireland, by grand juries and county 
meetings, pledged themselves to oppose 
the Catholic claicas in the most solemn 
manner. In less than six months after, 
in the beginaing of 1793, I happened to 
be in Dublin, and, to my stter astonish- 
ment heard that noble lord, in a apeech 
from the throne, recommend to the Irish 
eee to grant what they so lately 
refused with so much indignation and 
cootempt. The independent parliament 
immediately obeyed, and consented, not 
only to eat their own words, but, in my 
inion, a8 a Necessary consequence, to 
entail on their country all the Nera and 
calamities which she has since experienced. 
My lerds, I see this transaction, on the 
nature of which I shall not invidiously 
expatiate, im so strong a point of view, 
that, if all other arguments and induce- 
ments were wanting to impel me to con- 
sent to the union, I should think this 
slone perfectly conclusive, and declare 
with confidence that such a system of go- 
vernment cannet toe soon be destroyed. 
This transaction alone is sufficient to p 
in a stronger point ef view, than any 
possible argument that I can use, the 
real nature of Irish independence ; and, 
speaking with the feelings of genuine 
pride, which should belong to every real 
friend te his country, 1 should, as an 
Irishman, reject such independence with 
indignation and contempt. But what will 
the present measure substitute in the place 
ofit?) Degradation! humiliation greater 
than what I have described, and what 
positive facts sufficiently prove—a surren- 
der of real independence! No, my lords, 
bat an exchange ofa shadow and mere 
mockery of independence, for the greatest 
and most substantial independence which 


the world is capable of affording ; an iden- 
tity of interests, a participation of advan-. 


tages, which this cquatry so eminently 
enjoys; in a word, a full and equal share 
in the trade, the manufactures, the wealth, 
the power of the most commercial, the 


most industrious, the richest and the 
greatest nation upon earth. This is my. 
idea of real and substantial independence 


This is what all good {rishmen ought 
to look to with the veneration and enthu- 
siasm of true patrictism—This is what I 


‘rust and believe will at lengsh make Ire- 
what she never yet thas been, a 


dand, 
flourishing and happy econtry. 


Tae next = objection iis of such a 


respecting a Unton with Ireland. 


‘to bear. 
‘on the absurdity of the proposition, that 


measure in Irelan 
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nature that I should almost be ashamed 
ef mentioning it in this place, or.of takin 
up any part of the time of the House in 
ouring to confute it, if I did sot 
know that it had made a deep and serious 
impression on the other side of the water — 
I mean the absurd idea which prevails 
there, that the union is a scheme of the 
minister’s to alleviate the burthens cf this 
country, by oppressing Ireland with a 
load of taxation beyond what she is able 
Now, my lords, not to argue 


a very rich country stands in need of the 
assistance of a very peor one to enable 
her to bear the burtheos, or to suppose 
that any man can seriously contend that 
under their present relative circumstances 
Great Britain could semana draw an 

real assistance of this nature trom Ireland, 
I contend, that it is utterly impossible 
that the minister should entertain such 
an idea, or that, rf be did, he.could induce 
the united parliament to concur with him. 
I will not rest my argument on any ques- 
tionable ground of good faith, generosity, 
liberality, or the like, which may be con- 
sidered, in great public and national trans+ 
actions, as but frail securities to the 
weaker party—but upea the clear, mani- 
fest, and direct interest which both the 
minister of this country and the parliament 
will have in the welfare of Ireland, as 
soon es the union shal] have taken place. 
Hitherto the interests of the two countries 
have been separate and distinct, a legis- 
lative anion will make them one and the 
same; and it is as absurd to suppose that 
the interests of Ireland will be less impar- 
tially considered in the united parliament, 


than those of Scotland, Wales, Devon- 


shire, or any other part of the united 


kingdom which have furnished long and 
practical experience of the truth 


this 
assertion; and, considering the situation 
in which Ireland stands, so very inferior, 
in point of riches, industry, and every 
species of improvement of which a coun 
is capable, to Great Britain, it will be as 
much the interest of ministers and parlia- 
ment, as it will be their duty on ever: 
principle of sound policy, future ade 
vantage to the empire at targe, to favour 
and proteot, instead of attempting to draw 
resources fram her which she does not 
(possess. * — 
The next great ar objection to 

ae Pend perhaps the most 
plausible of all, is founded on the opinion, 
that che union will materially and sapuri- 
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triously increase the number of absentees, 
already considered as a great injury to 
that country. On this subject, my lords, 
I have always thought that the evil which 
has existed has been grossly exaggerated, 
and I think the probable increase of it has 
been equally misrepresented. Whatever 
it may be, if the advantages to Ireland 
which I expect from the union really take 
place, it will every day be less and less 
felt by that country. At present it would 
be idle to attempt to deny that some emi- 
gration will take place after the union, 
but I by no means sincerely believe to the 
extent that has been imagined and confi- 
dently predicted by the opponents of the 
measure. A certain number of country 
gentlemen will undoubtedly be induced to 
prefer London to Dublin, as a town re- 
sidence, in consequence of the removal 
of the parliament from the latter place ; 
their numbers however will be inconsider- 
able, and it by no means follows that the 
will be Jess inclined to reside upon their 
estates in Ireland than heretofore, but 
rather the reverse, on account of the ad- 
ditional value and security which the union 
will give totheir property. But whatever 
their number may be, and however res- 
ectable they undoubtedly are, I cannot 
but consider them as unproductive capi- 
talists, for every one of which, who are 
induced by the union to leave Ireland, I 
confidently expect that ten industrious 
merchants or manufacturers from England 
will be induced to carry their productive 
capitals to that country, as soon as the ad- 
vantages which it has so eminently re- 
ceived from nature are superadded to 
those of good government and security 
of persons and property, which have never 
hitherto existed. That the merchants and 
manufacturers are themselves of this opi- 
nion is well known; and if other evidence 
were wanting, the speech of that most 
respectable gentleman (Mr. Peel), pub- 
lished last year in the form of a nanaplilet 
would of itself be corclusive: and if such 
should really be the consequence of this 
great arrangement —if it restores tranquil- 
lity, order, and submission to the laws—if 
it creates habits of industry, where they 
have never yet. existed—if it facilitates 
such means of improvement, civilization 
and wealth, as have hitherto been looked 
for in vain—let me ask any real friend to 
Ireland, whether he can for a moment 
hesitate in giving it his most cordial sup- 
port? 
These appear to me to be the principal 
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objections which have been urged against 
the union ; but although, in endeavouring 
to answer them, I have incidentally 
touched on some of the great advantages 
which it presents to both countries, but 
more. particularly to Ireland, there are 
some great and essential benefits to that 
country to be expected from it, which 
deserve our particular consideration. I 
am not disposed, nor indeed will it be 
proper on this occasion, to enter into the 
question of Catholic emancipation, as it 
is called. On this subject, however, [ 
must contend that a legislative union 
presents this great and permanent advan- 
tage, that the question will be discussed 
in the imperial parliament with. candour 
and liberality; and whatever the alternate 
decision may be, it will neither be go- 
verned by party prejudice and animosity 
on the one hand, or by the apprehension 
of consequences on the other. . To this 
may be added, that the only chance which 
now remains of composing the civil dis- 
sentions, tlie ‘gales violence, the religious 
animosity with which that unhappy coun- 
try is distracted, is this very measure 
against which such an outcry has been 
raiscd. But this is by no means the only 
advantage which the union promises to 
Ireland. We all know the inferior situa- 
tion in which that country unfortunately 
is with respect to Great Britain, in secu- 
ay of persons and property, in habits of 
industry, in submission to the laws, in 
agriculture, commerce, and manufactures. 
On the other hand, nature has been most 
bountiful to her; and no country upon 
earth presents such means of improve- — 
ment, such fertility of soil, such excellent 
ports, harbours, and navigable rivers. In 
a word, Ireland is in want of nothing but 
what this measure is so well calculated 
to give her, and which I confidently ex- 
pect will be the necessary result of it. To 
every purpose of imperial greatness, to 
the common strength and security, as 
well as to the consolidation of the inter- 
ests of the two countries, it appears 
directly and necessarily to tend: and I 
hope and trust, that the Almighty, who 
has hitherto so eminently favoured the 
inhabitants of these islands, will not in 
this instance, by. any unforeseen dispen- 
sation of his providence, frustrate the 
speculations of human wisdom, but per- 
mit this union to take its full.effect in 
producing those blessings and advantages 
which we expect from it! 

The Earl of Westmorland rose merely 
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to assert, that the government of Ireland 
had never authorized grand juries to give 
any promise that Catholic emancipation 
should be granted. 

Lord Holland commented upon the 
observations made by two noble carls 
who had spoken in favour of the measure, 
and had held high official situations in 
Ireland. In regard to the consideration 
advanced by the first of these, that the 
parliament of Ireland did not possess the 
confidence of the people, it was most 
true: but how would the union remedy 
that evil? The idea, that the Catholics, 
in the event of a refusal to allow their 
claims, would be less hurt by their rejec- 
tion coming from an aaited parliament, 
than from the present parliament of Ire- 
land, was a most curious one, particularly 
when regarded as a principle of concili- 
ation; it reminded him of the old rustic 
address to entice the pigs to come to 
their owners :—“ Piggy-wiggy, come and 
be killed !??_ With respect to what had 
fallen froma the other noble earl, he had 
candidly acknowledged, that there was a 
respectable party in Ireland against the 
union, but asserted that all the traitorous 
and disaffected were against it; and had 
added, that Catholic emancipation was 
one of the pretexts of this latter descrip- 
tion of persons. To this he would say, 
why not deprive the disaffected of this 
pretext, by acceding to the well-founded 
claims of the Catholics? Even on the 
ground argued by ministers, that the 
great majority of the landed interest and 
persons of property im Ireland were loyal 
and well attected, and those of contrary 
principles were chiefly to be found among 
the lower and middle classes, the union 
must operate most injuriously, as it must 
naturally cement a great number of the 
former into permanent absentees, and 
eause them to live the greater part of the 
year. out of their country. Upon the 
whole, the union was a measure which, 
while it impoverished Ireland, would 
endanger the constitution of England. 

The Earl of Hillsborough observed, 
that, -until the epoch of 1782, he had 
thought favourably of a union; but the 
Measures then adopted, as well as their 
consequences, had entirely changed his 
opinion upon the subject. At that period 
he was a member of the’ Irish House of 
Commons, and understood the ministcr of 
that day to declare in his place, that 
every thing with regard to legislation or 
Political constitution was then arranged, 
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and that nothing but commercial regula. 
tions remained finally to adjust the situa- 
tion of Ireland with respect to Great 
Britain. From that period till the pre- 
sent, Ireland had flourished in a degree 
beyond all former precedent. He was 
therefore clearly of opinion, that any 
thing which would trench upon or disturb 
the lrish constitution as adjusted in 1782, 
would end in mischief to Ireland, and in 
destruction to both countries. He would 
speak as an Irishman, and declare his 
conviction, that the great body of the 
people of that country were determined 
to stand or fall with Great Britain; they 
acknowledged the supremacy of the Jat- 
ter, and were happy to be called her 
sister kingdom. ‘That they would pre- 
serve their connexion, at the expense of 
their blood and treasure, had been abun- 
dantly proved throughout the present dis- 
astrous war; and the circumstance of her 
freely adding 17 millions to her debt to 
support Great Britain, was an additional 

roof of her attachment. Then why abo- 
sish her parliament, or abrogate her con- 
stitution? Why were the parliament or 
people of Ireland suspected of a wish to 
separate from this country? ‘There ex- 
isted no ground for such a suspicion ; but 
the measure in question, if pressed, might 
eventually lead to separation. He trem- 
bled at the probable consequences. The 
taking away so many of the principal re- 
sidents of Ireland, men of influence, pro- 
perty, and friends of British connexion, 
as was required for the legislative repre- 
sentatives, would be highly injurious to 
Ireland. For his part, he would not 
remain in that country after the measure 
was passed, to sce it dying and pining 
away, after having so anxiously contri- 
buted to its prosperity and aggrandise- 
ment.—Passing then to the consideration 
of the most prominent parts of the plan 
of union, he objected to them as impolitic, 
unequal, and likely to produce disturb- 
ance and disunion, instead of union and 
concord. In many provisions the princi- 
ple of union was violated, and the intcr- 
ests of both countries kept as distinct as 
ever. He regretted that the prayers of 
the people of Ireland should be deemed 
so little worthy of attention. Twenty- 
six out of thirty-two counties had peti- 
tioned against it; of these twelve were 
unanimous; and ten great corporations 
had set their seals of office to petitions 
After this, to persist 
was little better than to force the measure 
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down the throats of the Irish. The mem- 
bers of the Irish House of Commons who 
opposed the measure, were men of the 
first talents, respectability and fortune ; 
while those who supported it were men 
notoriously under the influence of the 
Crown. These were his real sentiments 
upon the question. He had no other 
views than the happiness and welfare of 
his country, the glory and honour of the 
king, and the general good of the British 
empire. He despised what had been 
done against him. He had rejected 
proffers, and laughed at the efforts of per- 
sonal malice to disturb his peace. He, in 
this instance, felt himself called upon by 
his sense of duty to oppose a set of men 
with whom he had acted seventeen years. 
He respected them, and on other points 
they should have his support as before.— 
So far as an Irishman. He would now 
speak as an English peer, and declare his 
Opinion, that the introduction of 28 mem- 
bers into the upper, and 100 into the 
Jower House of parliament, was pregnant 
with danger to he constitution: it would 
add much to the ministerial influence, 
and even trench upon the prerogative. 
Were Ireland suffered to remain under its 
pent constitution and government, he 

ad no doubt of its speedily recovering 
its recent shocks, and becoming as _ pros- 
perous as ever. Were the measure in 
question persisted in, he feared it would 
lead to misery and resistance, and end in 
attempts at separation, and eventual dis- 
memberment of the empire. 

Lord Grenville said, that not a single 
year had passed since 1782 which was not 
marked with outrage and disturbance. 
Hence, in addition to those who resided 
out of Ireland from choice, many persons 
of fortune had abandoned it from tear, 
To arrest the progress of this evil, there 
was no remedy but a union; which would 
give security to property, and transfer 
wealth, industry, and civilization to that 
country. He ridiculed the idea of any 
undue influence as likely to be produced 
by such a measure. Was it to be suppos- 
ed, he asked, that a House of Lords, 
which had provided so effectually for the 
prosperity of the country, forgetting all 
their interest in its welfare, would be 
guided in their choice of twenty-eight of 
their body to sit in the imperial parlia- 
ment, merely by the influence of the 
crown? Was it to be supposed that these 
twenty-eight, when so clected, would 
cease to be inspired with the same senti- 
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ments they now felt; and 100 commoners 
would cease to be actuated by the motives 
which now regulated their conduct? Ags 
to the disposition of the people of Ireland, 
he was certain it was friendly to.the mea- 
sure. Much pains had been taken to 
inflame their minds; but he rejoiced to 
find they had produced so little effect, 
His lordship expressed his long and invae 
riable predilection for the measure; and 
hoped, now that it had proceeded so far, 
that nothing would stand in the way of itg 
final completion. : 

The House divided: Contents, 55; 
Proxies, 20; Not-Contents, 7. The Not 
Contents were, the earl of Hillsborough, 
Fitzwilliam, earl of Carnarvon, and Buck- 
inghamshire; and lords Dundas, Holland, 
and King. 


Joint Address of the two Houses req 

ching the Union with Ireland.) The 
following is a Copy of the said Address: 

«© Most Gracious Sovereign ; 

“© We, your Majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the Lords spiritbal and 
temporal, and Commons, in parliament 
assembled, humbly beg leave to acquaing 
your majesty, that, in conformity to your 
majesty’s gracious message, laying before 
us the Resolutions of the Lords and 
Commons of Ireland, we have proceeded 
to resume the consideration of the great, 
and important subject of a legislative union 
between Great Britain and Ireland ; and it 
is with unspeakable satisfaction we have 
observed the conformity of the said resge 
lutions to those principles which we 
humbly submitted to your majesty in the 
last session of parliament as calculated 
to form the basis of such a settlement. 

“With the few alterations and additions 
which we have found it necessary to sug- 
gest, we consider these resolutions as fit 
to form articles of union between Great 
Britain and Ireland; and if those altera- 
tions and additions shall be approved by 
the two Houses of the parliament of Ire- 
land, we are ready to confirm and ratify 
these articles, in order that the same may 
be established for ever by the mutugl con- 
sent of both parliaments. 

“< We offer to your majesty our humble 
congratulations upon the near prospect 
of the accomplishment of a work, which 
your majesty, as the common father of 
your people, has justly declared to be so 
near your heart; concurring, as we do 
with your Houses of Parliament in Ire- 
land, in the full conviction that, by in- 
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corporating the legislatures, and conso- 
lidating the resources of the two king- 
doms, we shall incrcase the power and 
stability of the British empire, and shall 
at the same time contribute in the most 
effectual manner to the improvement of 
the commerce, the security of the religion, 
and the preservation of the liberties of 
your majesty’s subjects in Ireland.” 

The concurrence of their lordships to 
the said Address, and also to the Resolu- 
tions together with the several amend- 
ments made thereto, were ordered to be 
_communicated to the Commons at a con- 
ference. The Commons agreed to the 
amendments, and on the 12th, the Ad- 
dress was presented to his majesty. 


The King’s Answer to the Joint Ad- 
dress.] To the said Address his majesty 
returned this Answer : 
| «¢ My Lords and Gentlemen ; 

“It is with the greatest satisfaction 
that I receive, from my two Houses of 
Parliament, this dutiful and loyal address, 
expressing their concurrence in those re- 
Solutions which have been proposed by 
the Lords and Commons of Ireland, as 
the articles of a legislative union between 
my two kingdoms. I shall, without delay, 
communicate to my parliament of Ircland 
the sentiments and the declarations con- 
tained in this Address; and the disposi- 
tions which have been manifested by-my 
parliaments in both kingdoms, afford me 
the best pledge of the speedy and pros- 
perous conclusion of this great measure : 
an event to which I look forward with the 
most anxious expectation, as tending, 
above all others, to secure and perpetuate 
the happiness of all my subjects.” 


Protest against the Joint Address respect- 
ing the Union with Ireland.] May 8. 
The following Protest was entered on the 
Journals : 

‘¢ Dissentient : 

1. “ Because the Resolutions them- 
selves prove the impracticability of a 
complete union in the present circum- 
stances of the two countries, inasmuch 
as they do not provide for the identity of 
the two countries, in the important con- 
siderations of peerage, taxation, and 
commercial intercourse. 

2. $* Because we believe the measure 
of a legislative union is against the sense 
of the people of Ireland, and therefore 
unjust in its principle, and dangerous in 
its consequences. 
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8. “For the reasons contained in the 
2nd, 3rd, 4th, and 5th reasons of a protest, 
entered the llth of April 1799. * 

(Signed ) ‘* HOLLAND, 
“¢ KING.” 


Debate in the Commons on the Poor 
Removal Bill.| March 17. Mr. Baker 
suid, that it would be highly expedient, 
if, for a time to be limited, parishes were 
obliged to maintain the casual poor re- 
siding in them, although they jaye no 
legal settlement. The practice of re- 
moving them was extremely vexatious and 
highly impolitic. He knew one parish 
which, during the last year had expended 
200/. in removing the poor from it who 
had no settlement there: and in the en- 
suing summer, the number of persons 
liable to be removed, would be greatly 
increased. The disputes and litigations 
would be endless, if the practice were 
not for a time prohibited. He hoped 
therefore that no objection would be 
made to hismotion. The poor laws stood 
generally in need of revision, as they 
contained the greatest absurdities. For 
instance, a strong healthy man who had 
lived four or five years in a parish, and 
enriched it by his industry, did not ac- 
quire a settlement in it, while a boy did 
who had served as an apprentice in it for 
forty days. Mr. Baker concluded with 
moving, ** That leave be given to brin 
in a bill to prevent, for a time to be li- 
mited, the Removal of casual poor, not- 
withstanding they may have received 
parochial relief.’’—-Leave was given. 


March $1. On the motion, that the 
bill be now read a second time, 

Mr. Baker said, that the bill would 
be of the utmost service to those indus- 
trious men who were generally able to 
support themselves by the fruits of their 
labour, but who were reduced to depend 
upon parochial aid from the present un- 
precedented price of provisions. Far 
from being expensive, it was the most 
economical plan that could be devised, 
and would be no less advantageous to 
those who paid poor-rates, than to those 
who were supported by them. - He did not 
mean that every vagrant who came into 
a parish should be maintained by it, nor 
that any one who had not a settlement in 
a parish should have aright to demand 
support. The only object of the bill was, 


* See Vol. 34, p. 824. 
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to enable the overseers of the poor to 
assist those whom they should think de- 
serving, without rendering them liable to 
be removed. 

Mr. £stcourt said, it was asserted that 
the bill would do no good, as all those 
who were liable to be removed, were 
already sent back to their own parishes, 
but it ought to be recollected, that many 
parishes were so liberal as not to act up 
to their powers; and that many who had 
hitherto been able to subsist without re- 
licf from the parish might, before the 
ensuing harvest be reduced to that ne- 
cessity. 

Mr. Buzton said, that the bill went to 
sct aside the law of settlements which had 
existed from Elizabeth to the present time, 
under which we had lived happily, and the 
dissolution of which would be attended 
with infinite confusion and innumerable 
law suits. The bill was particularly op- 
pees upon artificers, mechanics, the 
ower order of farmers, and the landed 
Interest in general; the small inconve- 
niences it would remove would be more 
than counterbalanced by the evils it would 
occasion. 

Mr. Pitt said, that the bill by no means 
affected the gencral law of settlements. 
It was not proposed to extend the pro- 
visions of it to the old, the infirm, and 
the idle; but merely to those who, from 
the present high price of bread, were 
unable to live upon their wages. Whe- 
ther was it most humane, that they should 
be allowed to remain where their friends 
and relations resided, or that they should 
be sent toa place, where they must be 
without a home, and without a friend? 
Whether was it most expedient that they 
should be allowed to remain where they 
might assist to support themselves, and 
where they might be of use to the com- 
munity; that they should be sent to a 
place where they can find no employ- 
ment, and must depend for their sab- 
sistence on the charity of their neigh- 
bours ? 

Mr. Simeon said, that this bill, far from 
being of service to the poor, would tend 
tu their oppression. It was also quite 
unnecessary, as, from its being so expen- 
sive to remove paupers, they would scl- 
dom be removed. It was extremely 
unjust to oblige a farmer to pay double, 
or perhaps ten times the poor rates he 
calculated upon paying when hic took his 
farm. In great towns the act would be 
pill nrore oppressive, 
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Mr. I. H. Browne did not see the bill 
in the light of a compulsory one; since 
it went only to permit a temporary relief. 

Sir. W. Pulteney thought the bill un- 
necessary, and highly dangerous; inas- 
much as it tended to encourage idleness, 
dissipation, and want of economy. 

Lord Sheffield said, that the carne d 
of the bill was, to increase and enforce a 
spirit of exclusion in the several parishes. 
At present a spirited relief at an enorme 
ous expense was afforded to the poor, 
which would be checked by this bill. The 
whole system in their favour would be 
deranged by it. His only satisfaction 
was, that, if it did pass, it would be per- 
fectly nugatory ; it might take place par- 
tially, and do much mischief. 

Me. Hobhouse said, that if the bill was 
voluntary, it would be altogether nuga- 
tory; for who could suppose that any pa- 
tishes would take upon themselves the 
maintenance of the poor belonging to 
another parish? If it was compulsory, it 
would be highly mischievous. 

Mr. Baker said, he did not mean that 
the bill should be in the least degree com- 
pulsory. : 

The House divided ; 

Tellers. 


,._.. (Mr. Baker - - - ‘- 
Yeas $54). Estcourt - <= - 


.. ¢Mr. Buxton - - - 
N 8 3 arr Crewe - - - 


April 3. Mr. Baker moved the order 
of the day for the House to resolve itself 
into a committce on the bill. On the ques- 
tion, ‘That the Speaker do now leave the 
chair, 

Mr. Ellison said, he was afraid the bill 
would occasion much abuse. The neces- 
sity of the bill was not clear to him from 
the general scarcity. The bill was a mix- 
ture of obligation and volition. This 
might do much mischicf. In one parish 
the overseers might act upon it, and in 
another they might not. The obvious 
tendency of this measure was, to increase 
insolence in the poor, and to check the 
bounty of those who were in superior 
conditions of life. He hoped the bill 
would never be passed into a Jaw. 

Mr. Simeon insisted, that the dread of 
removal, should they become chargeable, 
operated on the minds of the non-resident, 
poor as a spur to superior industry ; but, 
this inducement being taken away, there 
was reason to fear that the same indglence 
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would prevail among them as among the 
other class, and thus the parishioners 
would be subjected to a double expense. 
Mr. Pitt considered the principle of 
the bill to be humane, liberal, and politic. 
He was afraid, however, that one of its 
clauses would tend to diminish the effect 
intended to be produced by it; for he 
would not have one individual, whose 
industry and morals were unimpeachable, 
removed on account of his happening to 
be unable, from the extraordinary price 
of provisions, to support himself and fa- 
mily. Unless this bill passed, an indus- 
trious man would be subject to be removed 
from a place where he was useful, to a 
place where not only he was useless, but 
where he would be a burthen; from a place 
where he wanted only temporary aid, to 
a place where he must be permanently 
supported ;_ from a place which he had 
possibly contributed to enrich, to a place 
for which he had done nothing; from a 
place in which he might support himself 
again with = credit, when this temporary 
pressare was over, to a place in which he 
must be @ pauper for life; for this must 
be the effect, in many cases, where an 
industrious mechanic was removed from 
his connexions, separated from his habits, 
and placed among strangers who had no 
employment for him. Although this bill 
did not go far enough in some respects, 
yet, as far as it did go, he was a friend to 
it. 
Sir V7. Pulteney said, that the bill would 
unnerve the whole system of our poor 
laws. There was great danger in indulg- 
ing such a principle as this bill involved: 
it would hold oyt a premium to idleness, 
an invitation to extravagance ; and the 
want of economy was often the chief cause 
of poverty among a people. It appeared, 
that those who had no settlement seldom 
wanted relief, and that the expense of 
supporting them was trifling ; but those 
who had settlements in the parish in 
which they resided wanted relief to a great 
extent, and the expense of supporting 
them was very large. What did this 
prove, but that those who had settlements 
inthe parishes where they lived wanted 
economy, and were, in many instances, 
profligate, and that those who had no 
settlement were frugal and industrious. 
Men who knew they could not command 
relief when they wanted it, would take 
care not to be reduced to the necessity 
of asking for it; whereas others, who 
kaow they must be supported, were care- 
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less of their duty. If this bill was passed, 
those who were now frugal and industri-. 
ous would become extravagant and: idlc. 
It would lay the foundation of the ruin of 
the middling tradesman, who found §it 
difficult already to pay the poor-rates. 

Mr. Buxton lamented the existence of 
the poor laws, and wished that every man 
could be compelled to eupport hiniself. 
‘Thig was the case in Scotland and in Ire; 
land. He had no objection, however, as 
mattets stood, that a man should be re- 
lieved in his own parish; but this bill 
instead of giving relief, would produce 
injury, by producing a general removal 
from the parishes where they now resided, 
to the parishes where they did. not. His 
fear was, that in attempting to do good, 
it would occasion much evil. 

Mr. R. Thornton said, that the bill, so 
far from being serviceable to society, 
would tend to bring. down its classes to 
poverty, and make the benefactors pvor 
themselves. a 


The House divided : 

Tellers. 

Sir John Wrottesley - 

ane 1si William Geary - - t oe 
Mr. Ellison - - - - 
Mr. Buxton - - - “tf st 

So it passed in the negative; after 


NOES 


which, the bill was put off for six manths : 


Debate tn the Commons on the Bill to. 
prevent Bull-baiting.] April 2. Sir W. 
Pulteney said, that several gentlemen who 
had been witnesses to the inconveniences 
which the savage custom of Bull-baiting 
occasioned, had come up to town for the 
purpose of applying to parliament to put 
a stop to the evil. Hewas therefore now 
induced to move for leave to bring in a 
bill to prevent the practice. The reasons 
in favour of such a motion as this were 
obvious. The practice was cruel and 
inhuman; it drew together idle and dis- 
orderly persons; it drew also from their 
occupations many who ought to be earn.» 
ing subsistence for themselves and fami- . 
lies ; it created many disorderly and mis- 
chievous proceedings, and furnished ex-' 
amples of profligacy and cruelty. In 
short, it was a practice which ought to be. 
put a stop to. He then moved, * That 
eave be given to bring in a bill for 
preventing the practice of Bull-baiting.”’ 

Sir 22. Hill said, ‘that from a love of 
decency and dgcorum, and out of huma- 
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nity to the common people, he should 
wecond the motion. 

Mr. Baker said, that the practice was 
certainly a very inhuman one, and occa- 
sioned many mischiefs; but bull-baiting 
was not the only practice to which these 
ebjections applied; cock-fighting was, in 
his opinion, equally objectionable. He 
hoped, therefore, that gentlemen would 
turn their thoughts to the suppression of 
this as well as the other practice. 

Leave was given, and the bill was 
brought in and read a first time. It was 
read a second time and committed on the 
following day. 


April 18. Qn the order of the day for 
taking the report into consideration, 
Mr. Windham said :—Sir; I rise for the 
. purpose of opposing the motion which has 
een made by the hon. baronet; and had 
I been present when this bill was in its 
former stages, I should have even then 
decidedly opposed it ; for notwithstanding 
the gravity with which it was introduced, 
and the importance which seemed to be 
attached to it, I should certainly have 
thought it my duty to ask the House if 
they knew upon what it was that the 
were going to legislate. Let me now ack 
then what there is in bull-baiting which 
they have suddenly found to be so alarm- 
ing. It is no new practice ; it has existed 
more than a thousand years, without hav- 
ing been supposed to be pregnant with 
any of those crying evils that are now as- 
ascribed to it. Is it pretended that it “has 
increased, is increasing, and ought to be 
«Mminished?’? I, for one, cannot think 
that it has increased, nor can I see any 
necessity whatever fur the interference of 
the Jegislature in order to diminish it. In 
my whole life, indeed, I have never been 
resent but at two bull-baitings, and they 
ppened while [ was a school-boy; but 
I cannot say that I experienced any bad 
effects from the gratification of my curio- 
sity. I did not find myself the worse for 
it, nor could I suspect that the other 
spectators were contaminated by the 
spectacle. | 
Sir, there are some persons to whom a 
legislative measure like this may appear 
serious and important; but for my own 
part, I cannot but look upon it as pro- 
ceeding from a busy and anxious dispo- 
sition to legislate on matters in which the 
laws are already sufficient to prevent 
abuse :—it at best only argues a pruritus 
lees ferendi, inthe gratifying or opposing 
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of which I cannot but think my time, and 
more especially that of the House, is 
most miserably employed. This House 
ought only to legislate when an act of 
legislature is gravely and generally called 
for; and not merely to gratify petty, per- 
sonal, and local motives, such as are in- 
finitely beneath the deliberate dignity of 
parliament ; especially in times like the 
present, when questions of vital import- 
ance are hourly pressing on our attention. 
Really, Sir, in turning from the great 
interests of this country and of Europe, 
to discuss with equal solemnity such mea- 
sures as that which is now before us, the 
House appears to me to resemble Mr. 
Smirk, the auctioneer in the play, who 
could hold forth just as eloquently upon 
a ribbon as upon a Raphael. This petty, 
meddling, legislative spirit, cannot be 
productive of good:. it serves only to 
multiply the laws, which are already too 
numerous, and to furnish mankind with 
additional means of vexing and harassing 
one another. 

A great deal has lately been said re- 
specting the state of the poor, and the 
hardships which they are suffering. But 
if they are really in the condition which 
is described, why should we set about to 
deprive them of the few enjoyments which 
are left tothem? Ifwe look back to the 
state of the common people in those coun- 
tries with which our youthful studies make 
us acquainted, we find, that what with 
games, shows, festivals, and the institu- 
tions of their religion, their sources of 
amusement and relaxation were so numer- 
ous as to make them appear to have en- 
joyed a perpetual holiday. If we look to 
Catholic countries, it will also appear, 
partly, perhaps, from many festivals and 
ceremonies being adopted into their reli- 
gion from the Pagan system, and after- 
wards so transformed as to incorporate 
with it, that they all enjoy many more 
amusements and a much longer time for 
relaxation than the poor in this country, 
who may say with justice, ‘*‘ Why interfere 
with the few sports that we have, while 
you leave to yourselves and the rich so 
great a variety ? You have your carriages, 

our town-houses, and your country- 
ouses; your balls, your plays, your 
operas, your masquerades, your card- 
arties, your books, your dogs, and your 
lorses to amuse you—On yourselves you 
lay no restraint—But from us you wish 
to take the little we have ?”’ 

In the south of France and in Spain, at 
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the end of the day's labeur, and in the 
cool of the evening’s shade, the poor 
dance in mirthful festivity on the green, 
to the sound of the guitar. But in this 
country no such source of amusement 
presents itself. If they dance, it must be 
often in a marah, or in the rain, for the 
pleasure of catching cold. But there is 
asubetitute ip this country, well kaown 
by the name of a Hop. We all know the 
alarm which the very word inspires, and 
the sound of the fiddle calls forth the 
magistrate to dissolve the meeting. Men 
bred ia ignorance of the world, and hav- 
ing no opportunity of mixing in its scenes 
or observing its manners, may be much 
worse employed than in learning some- 
thing of its customs from theatrical repre- 
sentations; but if a company of strolling 
players make their appearance ia a village, 
bey are bunted immediately from it as a 
Buisance, except, perhaps, there be a few 
people of greater wealth in the neighbour- 
hood, whose wives and daughters patronize 
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have recourse to the public-house, where, 
perhaps, they get into conversation, and 
politics become the subject. That this is 
an employment sufficiently mischievous [ 
am willing enough to admit. What are 
they to do then? Go home and read 
their Bibles! This is, no doubt, very pro- 
per; but it would be well if the rich set 
them a little better example in this way. 
Whatever may be the habits of the more 
luxurious climates of the continent, the 
amusements of our people were alwayscom- 
posed of athletic, manly, and hardy exer- 
cisea, affording trials of their courage, con- 
dacive to their health, and to them objects 
of ambition and of glory. Ia the exercise 
of those sports they may, indeed, some- 
times hurt themselves, bes could never 
hurt the nation. If a set of poor men, for 
vigorous recreation, prefer a game of 
cudgels, instead of interrupting them, it 
should be more our business to let them 
have fair play ; for victory is here to them 
an object of as much glory as greater 
men could aim at in a superior sphere. 
These sports are, in my mind, as fair an 
object of emulation and of fame, as those 
1n which the higher classes are so proud 
to indulge ; and here I am ready to agree 
witt the poet, that, in other circumstances, 
“He that the world subdued, had been 
“ But the best wrestler on the green.” 
Some little time since it was thought 
matier of reproach for gentlemen to be 
Present at any of these athletic trials; and 
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even boxing was cried down as an exer~ - 
eise of ferocity. It is time to resist these 
unnecessary restraints; for, if this bill 
sara tose into a law, it would no doubt 

ollowed by other regulations equally 
frivolous and veralious tt is idle to de- 
claim against savage manners or disposi- 
tions ip this country. The character of 
the people is directly the reverse; theiy 
sports are robust and hardy,. but their 
tempers are not ferocious; nay, it is a 
fact, that there is not a people in the 
whole world thet feel a greater horror at 
bloodshed. Compare them with the peo- 
ple of France or Italy, where all is suavity, 
sprightliness, and gaiety, and let us re- 
joice in the difference between the huma- 
nity of their characters. I will not say, 
whether certain principles, if suffered to 
operate, might not have produced san- 
guinary scenes here as well as in other 
places; but I can safely assert, that cruelty, 
or the thirst of blood, is not in the nature 
nor in the habits of Englishmen. On this 
subject, I may be permitted to make an 
allusion to an affray which lately took 
place in the Isle of Wight, in which some 
foreigners were engaged. Unfortunately, 
murder was the consequence of that scuf- 
fle, which, amongst Englishmen, would 
have terminated in a black eye or a bloody 
nose. So congenial is this principle of 
humanity to the hearts of our people, and 
so uniformly displayed in their actions, 
that it might imply the suspicion of effe- 
minacy, if they had not so often given, on 
all occasions, such glorious testimonies of 
courage and prowess in another way. Ir 
war they are prodigal of their own blood ; 
bat after the shock of battle, or the a 
of an assault, their first sentiment is a 
ways shown in mercy to the vanquished; 
and it is not unfair to attribute to their 
manly amusements much of that valour 
which is so conspicuous in their martial 
achievements by sea and Jand. Courage 
and humanity seem to grow out of their 
wholesome exercises. 

Sir, having premised thus much, I next 
come to consider this case of bull-baiting 
in particular. The sport here, it must be 
confessed, is at the expense of an animal 
which is not by any means a party to the 
amusement; but it at the same time serves 
to cultivate the qualities of a certain spe- 
cies of dogs, which aftords as much plea- 
sure to their owners as greyhounds do to 
others; and why should the butcher be 
deprived of his amusement any more than — 
the gentleman? ‘That peculiar breed of 
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dogs, though now iaahrleosiag 5 and erent 
extinct, has always been held in hig 
estimation in this island. Gratian, who 
wrote as early as the ave of Augustus, 
mentioned and described this animal, 
which, indeed, has always been so much 
a favourite, that many of our ships are 
called after its name. It is no small re- 
commendation to bull-dogs, that they are 
so much in repute with the populace. 
The advocates of this bill, Sir, pro- 
posed to abolish bull-baiting on the score 
of cruelty. It is strange enough that 
such an argument should be employed by 
a set of persons who have a most vexati- 
ous code of laws for the protection of 
their own amusements. Ido not mean at 
present to condemn the game laws; but 
when gentlemen talk. of cruelty, I must 
remind them, that it belongs as much to 
shooting, as to the sport of bull-baiting ; 
nay more so, as it frequently happens, 
that where one bird is shot, a great many 
others go off much wounded. When, 
therefore, I hear humane gentlemen even 
make a boast of having wounded a 
number of birds in this way, it only af- 
fords me a further. proof that savage sports 
do not make savage people. Has not the 
butcher as much right to demand the ex- 
ercise of his sport, as the man of fortune 
to.demand that of hunting? Is not. the 
latter as painful to the horse, as the 
former to the bull? And do not gentle- 
men, for the empty fame of being in at 
the death, frequently goad and spur their 
horses to exertions greatly beyond their 
strength? Might not the butcher say, 
«‘ T have no coaches, horses, balls, mas- 
querades, nor even books, which afford so 
much delight to those in higher stations, 
and who have more leisure time;'do not 
therefore deprive me of the amusement I 
feel in setting the propensities of one ani- 
mal against those of another.” The com- 
mon people may ask with justice, why 
abolish bull-baiting, and protect hunting | 
and shooting? What appearance must | 
we make, if we, who have every source 
of amusement open to us, and yet follow 
these cruel sports, become rigid censors 
of the sports of the poor, and abolish 
them on account of their cruelty, when 
they are not more cruel than our own? © 
It may be said, that in bull-baiting the 
labouring poor throw away their money, 
and lose their time, which they ought to 
devote to labour, and that thus they them- 
selves eae become chargeable to the rich. 
But surely, if there be any set of men 
i : 
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who ought to be left at liberty to dispuse 
of their money as they choose, it oughe 
to be the industrious labourers; and such 
men do not lose time’ by their amuse- 
ments, but work harder and longer at 
other times, to make up for what time 
they may lose in relaxation, and to furnish 
them with additional money for the enjoy- 
ment of such recreations. I do not mean 
to speak against magistrates ; on the con- 
trary I am convinced of the value and 
importance of the services they render to 
the community, and of the general activity 
and propriety with which they discharge 
their duty: but I do think that many 
of them appear to act upon an opinion, 
that it is their duty at all times to control 
the common people in their amusements, 
like some to whom the care of children is 
committed, who think it right to deny 
them every thing which they seem eager 
to have or enjoy. They appear to act on 
the opinion, that the common people have 
nothing to do with any amusement; but 
ought only to eat, to sleep, and to work. 

Upon the whole, Sir, there does not 
appear to me to be any real evil in the 
practice of bull-baiting; that it would be 
trifling to legislate upon such petty con- 
cerns, and that it is in the present case 
absurd, as the practice is already so much 
fallen into disuse, that it seems as if the 
bill had been brought in now lest it should 
be quite abolished before it could be 
passed. As to the cruelty of the practice, 
it is mere solemn mockery in gentlemen 
to talk of it, while they themselves in- 
dulge in sports equally cruel. In a bull- 
baiting, a hedge may be broken down, or 
a field of grass trodden down; but what is 
this compared to the injury done by a 
pack of hounds, followed by horses and 
their riders, sweeping over ficlds and 
hedges without distinction? Accidents 
to the lookers-on do sometimes happen 
at bull-baiting; but I am sure that I have 
known more fatal accidents than ever 
happened from bull-baitiug, arise in the 
county of Norfolk alone (keeping out of 
the question those which have happened 
merely from the danger always attending 
the use of fire arms), by quarrels between 
the game-invaders and the game-preserv- 
ers, some being killed on the spot, and 
others hanged afterwards for the murders. 
What then is the plea by which the bill is 
It cannot be from sensibility 
and hatred of cruelty in those very gen- 
tlemen who in the game-season, as it 
has been justly said, become their own 
butchers and poulterers. 
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Sir, I shall conclude with moving, “That 
the said Report be taken into further con- 
sideration upon this day six months.” 

Sir W. Pulteney said, that the right 
hon. gentleman had displayed great ability 
and ingenuity in the speech he had made. 
His first argument was, that passing the 
bill was encouraging a spirit of petty le- 
gislation; but the legislature had. often 
interfered on subjects equally trifling. 
The right hon. gentleman had alluded to 
the importance of keeping up this breed 
of dogs, and to the warlike spirit which 
this pares infused into the people. 
But if bull-baiting was so very important, 
and if it was declining ai getting so 
much into disuse, why not propose to 
eae a bounty for its encouragement? 

ut though it was so much neglected 
now, it was rather against part of the 
right hon. gentleman’s argument, that the 
warlike spirit of the nation had not at all 
- declined. Had not as great courage been 
displayed in the course of the present 
war, by our soldiers and sailors, as at 
any former period? There were many 
counties where bull-baiting was never 
ractised. In Yorkshire, Northumber- 
and, and all the northern counties, it was 
unknown, and the inhabitants were as 
brave as any other counties in the king- 
dom. But there were many places where 
this practice was far from declining. In 
Staffordshire and Rutlandshire, the la- 
bouring poor often left their work to 
attend on this sport for days and even 
weeks together, and thus consumed the 
money which ought to go to the support 
of their families. As to the cruelty of 
the practice, it was indisputable. There 
was a great difference between it and 
hunting or shooting. In this case a poor 
animal was tied to a stake, with no means 
of defence or escape, and tormented and 
‘tortured for a whole day, or even for 
several succeeding days. In the other 
Sports, there was no such refinement of 
torture. He thought it was a dangerous 
thing to impress the minds of the poor 
with a persuasion of the hardships of the 
lawe under which they lived. The case 
was a simple one; it was merely deter- 
mining whether it was right to put a stop 
to a cruel, brutal, and inhuman practice, 
which was degrading to the people by 
whom it was encouraged, and debasing to 
the human mind. ; 

Mr. Canning said, that the hon. baronet 
had turned the tables rather unfairly upon 
his right hon. friend; and as it was incon- 
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sistent with the forms of the House for a 
member to speak twice during the same 
debate, he rose to explain and justify the 
arguments which his right hon. friend had 
adduced. The worthy baronet had 
seemed to think it absurd to dwell so long 
upon such atrifling subject ; but he ought 
to have considered, that if a bill was once 
brought into the House, however trifling 
or however absurd its object might be, it 
was necessary to discuss its merits, and 
that the blame lay with those who pro- 
posed the measure, not with those wha 
stated their reasons for disapproving it. 
If he understood his right hon. friend, he 
opposed the bill on these grounds: first, 
because there was no call for legislative 
interference, and certainly every one 
must be sensible that the practice of bull- 
baiting was becoming every day less com- 
mon; and, that though the practice was 
ever so reprehensible, there was no occa- 
sion for passing an act to render it penal. 
His right hon. friend had said, that the 
eager was not detrimental to morals: 
e had not ascribed to it such virtues as 
the hon. baronet seemed to imagine; but 
merely asserted its innocence, or rather 
said, that it was not more criminal than 
the daily amusements of the rich, a truth 
which all must readily allow. He had 
likewise objected to the unfairness of de- 
priving the poor of their pastimes, while 
the great were left in possession of theirs, 
and many harsh laws were made that they 
alone might enjoy their favourite sports. 
Certainly, there could be no better prin- 
ciple for the legislature to proceed upon 
than to make no distinction between the 
different orders of the state, and that if 
any should be made, the comfort and 
happiness of the lower orders should be 
preferably attended to, therefore they 
ought to put a stop to the practices of 
hunting and shooting before they attacked 
bull-baiting. But gentlemen seemed to 
think, that they alone should enjoy the 
sports of the field; and that they might 
have the exclusive possession of them, 
they used their utmost exertions. Ifa 
foreigner had last year been allowed to 
sit below the gallery, what would have 
been his opinion of the members of the 
British legislature? Night after night, 
when the most momentous questions were 
to be discussed, he would have scen the 
benches empty, and scarcely as many 
present as would constitute a quorum. 
At last, upon entering he would have 
been astonished to sce the House crowded 
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tothe very door, and would have asked with 
amazement, what great business comes on 
to-night? Isa foreign power to be sub- 
sidized? Is the question of peace and 
war to be decided? It would be answered, 
no: these sage legislators have assembled 
to consider of the best means of prevent- 
ing the common people from killing a 
bird, the shooting of which affords ex- 
cellent sport to gentlemen, and which, 
when roasted with bread sauce, makes 
an excellent dish at dinner. Shootin 

was the grand employment of the English 
gentry, and their great object in the 
education of their sons was, to make them 
good marksmen ; they delighted not * to 
prompt the tender thought,” but ‘to 
teach the young idea how to shoot!” All 
this might be very well; but when they 
were so attached to their own sports, why 
should they wish to take away from the 
sports of the poor? He did not under- 
stand whether the hon. baronet, in ex- 
posing the shocking cruelty of the prac- 
tice of bull-baiting, meant to say it was 
cruel to the dogs or to the bull. The 
amusement was a most excellent one; it 
inspired courage, and produced a noble- 
ness of sentiment and elevation of mind. 
He could see no objection to it, which 
might not be urged against almost any 
other. The dogs were dangerous, and 
accidents might happen from the bull 
getting loose; but if the legislature were 
to interfere to put a stop to every prac- 
tice which might possibly be productive 
‘of mischief to any individual, the House 
must sit unremittingly, making new Jaws, 
and many whimsical Jaws they would 
make. He himself lately, when walking 
down Ludgate-hill, had seen an over-drove 
ox overturn and gore a little old woman 
ina red cloak. How would the House 
have looked, had he that night brought 
in a bill with this preamble: ‘* Whereas 
an over-drove ox did on Ludgate-hill 
overturn and gore a little old woman in a 
red cloak, be it enacted, &c.2” Yet 
more mischief, he was confident, was 
done in one year by the over-driving of 
oxen than by bull-baiting intwenty. The 
hon. baronet had objected to what his 
right hon. friend had said with regard to 
depriving the people of amuscments, and 
had attempted to justify this by saying 
that their amusements were prejudicial to 
themselves and the community. But 
what could be more innocent than bull- 
baiting, boxing, or dancing? The only 
result he knew to be produced by what 
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had been called “ hops’ was, an increaes 
of his majesty's subjects. The legislature 
ought not to interfere to abolish these 
practices; and, above all, ought never 
to interfere unless where there was 
‘¢ dignus vindice nodus.” The dignity of 
the House would have been better pre- 
served, had it never meddled with this 
story of a cock and a bull. It was ab- 
surd to legislate against the genius and 
spirit of the country. The putting a 
stop to bull-baiting was Jegislating against 
the genius and spirit of almost every 
country and every age. The natural in- 
stincts and mutual antipathies of animals 
had ever been made a source of amuse- 
ment to man, and, notwithstanding all 
the laws that could be made, would con- 
tinue to be so. 

Mr. Sheridan said, his hon. friend 
seemed to think that the proposers of the 
present bill had been guilty of the 
greatest absurdity. He could see no- 
thing absurd in their conduct, but was 
rather inclined to apply that epithet to 
the conduct of those who in such long 
and laboured speeches had opposed it. 
In repelling this charge, his hon. friend 
had said, that if a trifling and absurd bill 
was introduced, it became necessary to 
enter at length into its merits; but if the 
present bill was so very trifling and so 
excessively absurd, was there any occa- 
sion for speaking long agaist it? Would 
it not have been better to have quietly left 
it to its fate? Such a bill spoke sufficiently 
for itself. According to the abettors of 
the practice of bull-baiting, it was not 
only to be tolerated, but to be en- 
couraged, and a premium held out to 
encourage its frequency. But, in recom- 
mending bull-baiting, they had taken the 
bull by the horns; for they said, that it 
ought not to be abolished previous to 
the abolition of all the amusements of 
the rich; and that there should be no 
sort of distinction between the different 
orders of the state. If such arguments 
had been adduced in a speech from his 
side of the House, the speaker would be 
denounced as a Democrat and Jacobin. 
The right hon. gentleman had even said, 
that the laws were oppressive and tyran- 
nical to the poor of this country, and 
that they were harshly and cruelly admi- 
nistered. He had compared the magis- 
trates to sensclcss parents who tormented 
their children, and said that the rich not 
only indulged in every gratification them- 
selves, but tvok a delicious pleasure in 
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Icssening the comforts and preventing 
the amusement of the poor. If these 
principles were acted upon, all balls, 
routs, plays, masquerades, &c. should be 
rendered penal, or the lowest of the people 
should be allowed and enabled to participate 
in every piece of fashionable dissipation. 
It had been said, that this was a noble 
diversion, and the source of all the bra- 
very, gallantry, and generosity of Eng: 
lishmen. What effects bull-baiting might 
produce in Spain, he would not deter- 
mine; but there the men did not employ 
dogs to attack the bull; they attacked 
him thentselves; and he supposed, that 
if the right hon. gentleman were present 
at a bull-bait, he would immediately set 
the buil at liberty, and give him a fair 
chance for his life. In that case, if not 
elevation of mind, at least contempt of 
danger, might be generated by the prac- 
tice; but to tie the poor animal to a stake 
and set upon him a number of ferocious 
dogs, was cruel, disgraceful, and beastly. 
He had been very much amused by the 
right hon. gentleman’s panegyric upon 
bull-dogs ; but he did not apprehend that 
auch very great evils would befall the 
state though the breed should become ex- 
tinct. He did not admire the character 
of these animals to such an enthusiastic 
degree as the right hon. gentleman; they 
were sullen, stubborn, and treacherous ; 
though, when they had once laid hold of any 
thing, they never let go their hold; and 
zo far they resembled a placeman. The 
analogy which had been drawn between 
bull-baiting and other exercises was by no 
means fair. There was surely a mighty 
difference between that cowardly, beastly, 
execrable practice, and the noble amuse- 
ment of cricket, and many others open 
to the lowest of the common people. He 
would be happy to concur in any plan for 
extending the enjoyments of the poor; 
but he was confident that bull-baiting wasa 
source of wretchedness to them, and there- 
fore this bill met with his hearty support. 

Sir Richard Hill said, that the legisla- 
ture had frequently interfered with the 
sports of the public, as in the instance of 
bear-baiting, which was now prohibited. 
The practice of bull-baiting was gencral in 
many counties. In Staffordshire the lower 
orders spent much of their time in feasts 
of this sort: their days and nights were 
ed tpt in pinning down the poor bull, 
and preparing the ferocious dog. He 
trusted, therefore, that the House would 
let the bill proceed. 
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The House divided: For Mr. Wind- 
ham’s motion, 43; Against it, 41. The 
bill was of course lost. 


Debate on Mr. Jones's Motion respecting 
the Warwith the Republic of France.] May 
8 Mr. Z. Jones said;—Sir I rise to 
bring forward a motion on the subject of 
the present war with the republic of 
France. This, Sir, is a very awful mo- 
ment for me; no man, I will venture to 
state, Mr. Speaker, ever addressed you 
under greater difficulties and disadvan- 
tages. But, Sir, I have great confidence 
in the justice of my cause; I have a strong 
reliance on the candour and indulgence of 
this House: and, furthermore, I trust 
much to that Providence which has 
prompted me (and which alone has 
prompted me) to bring forward the moti- 
on which I shall have the honour to pre- 
sent to this House this night. I do assure 
the House, that if 1 conceived our laws, our 
liberties, our religion, or one atom of our 
most glorious constitution, were in danger, 
I would not stand up here for the purpose 
which I do now; but I would support the 
war, and the councils which conduct it, with 
the same zeal and firmness and resolution, 
which I did within these walls, and without 
them, when I conceived they all really 
were. In a just and necessary war, to 
support the interests and the honour of 
my country, I would undergo the severest 
privations, and recommend it to others 
so to doj; but in what I conceive an unjust, 
an unnecessary, and an impracticable 
pursuit, I think it my most bounden dut 
to recommend wich councils as shall 
produce a negotiation for peace. After 
eight years of a war of various expedients 
and complexions, and not without interme- 
diate negotiations, a new era of the war 
appears: his majesty’s ministers, by not 
listening to the proposals of peace, have 
at length pulled off the mask, flung away 
the scabbard, and commenced what [ 
must denominate (and as such denounce) 
a Bellum Bourboninum. 

Sir, if this point should be disputed, I 
would ask the minister distinctly, for what 
object we are at war? I want to know, - 
plainly, for what object on earth the 
people of England are groaning under an 
unprecedented and inquisitorial system of 
taxation; and for what object ministers 
are at this moment promoting the common 
carnage of their fellow creatures, almost 
over the whole world, with British gold ; 
if it be not for the re-cstablishment of the 
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ancient government of France? Sir, 
are we contending for the sovereignty of 
the seas? Thank God, we have it: 
Witness the fleets of France and Spain, 
now cooped up in Brest harbour! Wit- 
ness the mutilated and capitulated marine 
of Holland! Witness the brilliant and 
transcendent victories of lords Howe, St. 
Vincent, Duncan, and Nelson! Witness 
that proud day for Old England, when 
the captured colours of France, Spain, 
and Holland, were deposited and conse- 
crated in St. Paul’s cathedral, amid the 
blaze of majesty, amid the joy and gladness 
religion, enthusiasm, and loyalty of the 
people. Sir, are we fighting for the 
safety of our commerce? We, Sir, have 
monopolized almost the commerce of the 
whole world—witness our ports (perhaps 
too much so) crowded with the ships of 
‘all the nations of the earth. Can we be 
fearful for the safety of our territorial 
possessions in India? Here, Sir, I must 
say a few words on the French expedition 
to Egypt. I certainly, Sir, did, here in my 
place, predict its destination, and did 
pray for its discomfiture and annihilation . 
we have experienced the truth of the 
former; and know that, fortunately for 
the world, the latter has taken place. 
Now, Sir, to ascertain the magnitude of 
this expedition as to the British interests,in 
India, I would refer the House to his ma- 
jesty’s speech of November 20, 1798, after 
the naval part only was happily destroyed. 
Again, Sir, I must draw the attention of 
the House to his majesty’s speech on the 
24th September 1799, after the accounts 
were received of the wonderful acts of 
ental of sir Sidney Smith and his 

rave comrades, and to whom, Sir, you 
‘know my good intentions; and I trust 
government will anticipate any proposi- 
tion of reward of mine on that subject. 
But, Sir, since that wonderful siege of 
Acre, the total abandonment of Egypt 
has taken place. Why then, Sir, if the 
British interests in India were, according 
to thesentiments of his majesty’s ministers, 
announced from the throne to be * in that 
quarter in a state of solid and permanent 
security,” what must they benow ? But,Sir, 
if security does not exist there in full force, 
let us turn our eyes to India herself, and 
contemplate the vigilance, decision, and 
wisdom of the governor-general (lord 
Mornington), by whose prompt zeal and 
transcendent abilities, aided and suported 
by the military skill and valour of general 

arris and his officers and men, the black 
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, tyrant of Seringapatam, the most invete- 


rate enemy of Great Britain, the tiger 
Tippoo Sultan, is laid low! and here i 
must again refer the House to his majes- 
hy speech of 24th September 1799. 

hen, Sir, asto India, become the corner 
stone of Great Britain, I hope I do not 
presume too much when I express my 
most sanguine wishes, that the chancellor 
of the exchequer will condescend to own 
the existence of his favourite basis of 
peace—security. 

Now, with regard to Italy, as far as we 
are concerned, we have by the vast exer- 
tions of lord Nelson and commodore 
Trowbridge, re-enthroned the fugitive 
king of Naples; and, we have, in fact 
re-clected the pope—and at this moment 
the papal banner waves in triumph its 
proclamation of the re-establishment of 
the Romish faith to its numerous adherents 
scattered over the face of the earth.— 
Are his majesty’s ministers bent on the 
reinstatement of the stadtholderian go- 
vernment in Holland? I do not wish to 
remind the House of misfortunes; but 
we have tried that, and we know the 
result—everlasting disgrace to England 
and Russia, and no inquiry granted. 
God forbid any more human-nature ex- 
peditions, unless, if they should fail, we 
can bring the authors of such failure, to 
condign punishment! Now, Sir, I trust 
we shall not hear of ministers contending 
that we are at war to extirpate Jacobinism. 
That plague and pestilence, thank God! 
is extinct. God, Almighty God, ‘ hath 
bruised the serpent’s head.” Then, again, 
Sir, I must ask the minister seriously, 
for what object are we contending, but 
for the re-establishment of the ancient 
government of France? Here, Sir, I 
hesitate not to aver, that I cannot discover 
that the existence of the present govern- 
ment of France is incompatible with, or 
its destruction necessary to, the safety of 
this country. Sir, I see nothing in it that 
ought to preolude a negotiation for peace. 
Sir, I see quite the contrary. England 
has not tried the faith of republican 
France. England has had reason to know 
the perfidy and ambition of monarchical 
France ; to illustrate and elucidate which 
most fully and incontrovertibly, I shall 
desire the clerk to read an address to the 
Commons of the date of April 19th, 1689. 
[ This was read accordingly. ] 

Well, Sir,so much forthe perfidy, theam- 
bition, and the Jacobinism of monarchical 
France! Now, Sir, it will be necessary for 
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my purpee to show the state of the war 
andthe necessity of peace, to go into the 
alliances and subsidies, as they have 
stood, and as they now stand, relatively 
to ourselves and the respective nations 
concerned, which I shall do with all the 
brevity possible. On the 2ist January 
1794, copies of conventions entered into 
between his Britannic majesty and the 
emperor of Germany, the kings of Prus- 
sia, Spain, Sicily, the queen of Portugal, 
and the landgraves of Hesse-Cassel, and 
Baden, were laid on this table. Of these 
allies, Prussia took our gold, and soon 
laid down her arms, and basely deserted 
us. A more detestable act of meanness 
never blackened the annals of history. 
Spain, that miserable and inefficient govern- 
ment, soon fell into the possession of 
French counsels; and now her galleons 
serve to reward our brave tars; and their 
fleet, cooped up in Brest harbour, as I 
told you in my place it would be, pro- 
claims her disgrace to the surrounding 
nations of the world. Of the king of 
Sicily 1 have spoken. The unfortunate 
and helpless queen of Portugal goes on in 
the confederacy. The landgraves (if I 
mistake not) made peace in sympathy 
with the elector of Hanover. A word or 
two on Austria, generally called our 
grandally. On looking over his majesty’s 
speeches during the war, I not only find 
occasionally great and due encomiums on 
that power, but I also find an interval, or 
rather exchange of praise, in favour of 
Russia; which interval and exchange of 
praise may fairly be traced to the defec- 
tion of Austria after the treaty of Campo 
Formio (which treaty was signed on the 
17th October 1797), of which [ shall 
speak again, and more fully, when I 
come to the Russian treaty; but I must 
refer the House here to his majesty’s 
speeches on November 2nd, 1797, and 
November 20th, 1798—in the former of 
which, not pne word is to be found of the 
Austrians; and in the latter, not only not 
one word, bat great stress is laid on the 
magnanimity of the emperor of Russia: and 
here the House will not fail to recollect 
the fact, that Austria has taken our mil- 
lions, and paid little or no interest for 
them. The House, I trust, and the na- 
tion, will moreover never forget the mi- 
nister sending out of the country to the 
Emperor the sum of 1,200,000/., while the 
parliament was sitting, and without asking 
the consent of parliament; and that, fur- 
thermore, he took no indemnity for having 
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thus violated the constitutional privileges 
of the House. Gentlemen sometimes 
talk of the aggrandizing spirit of France: 
let them, for one moment, look at Austria. 
Has she not all the lust of power that 
belongs to the most desperate ambition ? 
Why, after theCampo-Formiotreaty (bythe 
secret articles of which we are taught to 
believe she bargained for the plunder of 
Venice, and of which Venice we have 
heard nothing since; and moreover, by 
which secret articles we are also taught 
to believe she acquiesced in the starvation 
of one of her own Germanic fortresses, 
( Ehrenbreitstein —why, I say, after the 
said treaty, has she again consented to be 
subsidized by British gold? Why, but 
to promote her ambitious views, and add 
to her extension of territory! We all 
know her wishes as to Sardinia. As to 
Italy, the conquests of Buonaparté are all, 
save Genoa, gone; and perhaps at this 
moment she has completely routed the 
armies of Suchet and Massena, and is in 
possession of Genoa. I humbly think 
that she will, by her immense armies, de- 
stroy the balance of power in Europe, and 
despotize over the continent. Whence 
arose her quarrel with Russia, but that 
Suwarrow would not aid her inordinate 
ambition ? and I maintain that we are now 
fostering her projects, to our own future 
evil; and, what is still worse, we are ab- 
solutely pampering her with shovel-fulls 
of British gold.—So much for griping 
Austria ! 

Inow come to a convention between 
his Britannic majesty, and his majesty the 
emperor of all the Russias, signed at 
Petersburghin June 1799, formed after the 
defection of the Emperor fromthe common 
cause. Not one word therein on Austria, 
The treaty of Campo-Formio was signed 
on the 17th October 1797, and the date 
of his majesty’s first speech after this 
event is the 2nd November 1797. The next 
in succession is on the 20th November 
1798. Nota word on Austria. And then 
comes some notice of Austria again, after 
the campaign (a very glorious one, no 
doubt), in Fealy : but what I wish the 
House to notice here is, the wonderful 
encomiums on the emperor of Russia, 
concerning whose alliance, and the pre- 
sent state of it, I wish now to speak. 
Now, Sir, if any faith is to be placed in 
proclamations and manifestoes (I con- 
fess I place none myself since the famous 
Brunswick one), no potentate ever had a 
greater claint to confidence trom his allies 
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than the emperor Paul. But how stands 
the fact? He has certainly performed the 
part as to Austria (till the quarrel com- 
menced): but then we paid him for it. 
What has he done for us? Where is he 
now ? How stands the fact as to England ? 
He has had his rotten ships ducked, he 
has had his soldiers put into barracks at 
Jersey, at an expense to England of not 
Jess than $5,000, In the course of the 
‘winter, sir Home Popham has been sent 
with a suit of officers to navigate his ships, 
and, I take it for granted, with some 
more British gold; and further, if I am 
rightly informed, this embassy has not 
been received; the credentials unaccepted ; 
and an audience refused. Nay, further— 
If Tam rightly informed, the resident am- 
bassador (lord Whitworth), is ordered 
home most peremptorily. I again ask, 
where is this mighty Paul? where is this 
mighty, mercenary monocrat, Paul the 
first? Absit, excesstt, evasit, erupit. He 
march to Paris! he meant to go to Malta! 
He rebuild the Bastile ! he meant to pro- 
claim himself in Corsica! and, perhaps, 
in a deliberate act of mercy, to convert 
it intoa mild Siberia! He re-enthrone the 
Bourbons! he pants to enthrone himself 
io India! The next account I expect to 
hear of him is, that he has formed a strict 
alliance with Buonaparté, and is marching 
to attack Constantinople; for we know 
that the family on the throne of the 
Russias have ever cherished the idea that 
Constantinople is a part of their inherit- 
ance. Bat I ought to be cautious how I 
speak against this emperor Paul, whose 
virtues have entitled him to become the 
theme of a most brilliant and beautiful 
oem, beautifully bound, and fit for the 
libraries of kings, or to be kept in cotton 
in the port-folios of ministers ! 

Farther, as to treaties—Since the de- 
fection of Paul, his Britannic majesty 
has entered into a treaty with the elector 

alatine of Bavaria, signed at Munich, 
March 16, 1800; whereby he is to place, 
at the disposition of his majesty, 12 or 
perhaps 20,000 men. If I may guess, 
moreover, from the answer which the 
chancellor of the exchequer gave me to 
a question I put to him concerning the 
army of Condé a few days since, we have 
also subsidized the Condeans. More 
British gold! His majesty’s ministers ap- 
pear to be the recruiting serjeants of Eu- 
rope. But, Sir, before I go farther, I 
will tell them, that there are some things 
accomplishable by arms, and some which 
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no human force can accomplish. You 
may ram down an union, you may ram 
down a Bourbon tax, with bayonets; but, 
with Austrians, Hungarians, Portugueze, 
Neapolitans, Condeans, Vendeans, and 
Chouans, you cannot ram down royalty 
in France. Moreover, I tell you, you 
ought not to try it: no book that ever I 
read on the law of nations, justifies so 
violent a procedure. 

Now, Sir, as to the evils of war, I 
shall say but little, as we all know them, 
and Jament them. But I must be allowed 
tosay, that his majesty’s ministers, place- 
men, pensioners, contractors, and Sar 
the great lord Chatham most justly called 
them) remitters and clothiers, and the 
blood-suckers of the country, charge, as 
it were, in armour, by virtue of their 
places, their pensions, their contracts, 
their premiums, and their jobs; while 
the country gentlemen of England are 
shot through and through. I must add, 
speaking, of ministers in general, that, 
of all people in the world, they are the 
worst judges of the calamities of war. In 
the sphere they move, and in the train of 
majesty, they see nothing but gilded pa- 
laces, splendid equipages, choice viands, 
gold and silver plate, patrician galas, and 
every thing that conveys magnificence 
and plenty. They cannot have any idea 
of the misery, the pinchings, the poverty, 
the grinding starvation, in many private, 
old and respectable families. But at this 
present period, when it has pleased Al- 
mighty God to deny most of the nations 
of the earth their usual fruits, it is pecu- 
liarly incumbent on its rulers to promote 
the ways of peace. Above all, England 
should show the example: and I take 
the liberty of saying to his majesty’s mi- 
nisters, contemplate the state of Europe; 
contemplate our sovereignty of the seas, 
our prosperity of commerce, our security 
in India, the possession of almost all the 
Dutch and French colonies, the extermi-. 
nation of Jacobinism; the ambition, the 
expense, and the selfish views, not to men- 
tion the swindling, of some of our allies : 
contemplate our internal strength, our 
universal loyalty, our unshaken religion, 
and our glorious constitution, impaired, 
no doubt, by the ravages of ministers, but 
not quite skeletonized contemplate all 
these things; and then, in the name of 
God, carry not on the war until the 
people of England have nought to subsist 
on but the ‘ Bread of Tears;” And for 
what? why, to set up what I have heard 
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called in this House the ‘ Old Stool of 
the Monarchy of France,” but what I take 
the liberty of calling (in the language of 
the book of common prayer) the “ Stool 
of Wickedness.”” Save the 200 millions 
which the minister (after having spent 
200 millions) boasted he had got ready— 
save the blood of thousands, perhaps mil- 
lions of your fellow creatures! Repeal the 
odious, terrible income Bourbon tax! 
Give us back the bulwark of British liberty, 
our Habeas Corpus! Give us, in one 
word, in exchange for war and scarcity, 
peace and plenty! But, as his ministers 
turn a deaf ear to peace, let us prostrate 
ourselves at the feet of our gracious, 
good, virtuous, and religious sovereign, 
the best of men, in whom every virtue 
uoder Heaven is concentrated. Finally, 
for the honour, and glory, and character 
of England, let not the Corsican Buona- 
parté be the pacificator of the world: let 
George the third! 

Sir, 1 have not strength left to thank 
the House for their attention as I could 
wish; but I do so most gratefully and un- 
feignedly. I shall now sit down with 
moving, ‘¢ That anhumble Address be pre- 
sented to his majesty, earnestly imploring 
his majesty, that, taking into his- royal 
consideration the heavy and unusual bur- 
thens, and the unprecedented and inqui- 
sitorial system of taxation, brought upon 
his loyal and affectionate people by the 
present calamitous war, he will be graci- 
ously pleased to attend to the humble 
prayer and advice of his faithful Commons, 
that the present War with the republic of 
France may no longer be carried on for 
the unjust and impracticable purpose of 
restoring the House of Bourbon and the 
antient government of France; and that 
his majesty will be graciously pleased no 
longer to listen to those ministers, by 
whose counsels his majesty has refused to 
treat with the existing government of 
France, but to declare himself willing to 
enter into an immediate Negotiation with 
the enemy, for the purpose of effecting 
a safe aad honourable peace, and restoring 
the tranquillity of Europe.” 

Mr. Pitt said, he should not detain the 
House upon a subject which had so lately 
been fully discussed. He could not, how- 
ever, avoid referring to that part of the 
motion recommepding his majesty to dis- 
miss his ministers, by whose advice he 
had followed those measures which had 
received the approbation of parliament ; 
but he trusted the House would not re- 
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commend such a motion to his majesty, 
unless circumst:nces justified an alteration 
in that opinion respecting the war which 
it had so lately expressed. 

Mr. Tierney said, that it had been an 
argument rested on by the friends of the 
war, that there was found in our new ally, 
the emperor Paul, more than a counter- 
balance for the defection of our other 
allies. But, had Austria or this country 
any thing to expect from the friendship 
of Paul? In fact, since the evacuation of 
Egypt, we had no one legitimate object 
that could affect this country in the prose- 
cution of the war. 

Mr. H. Addington adverted to the mis- 
chievous decrees of 1792, and said, that 
the very essence of those decrees had been 
lately summed up in a proclamation of 
the chief consul, which declared that if 
the people of England would rise against 
their government, they should have every 
assistance from the French nation. 

Mr. Hobhouse was of opinion, that we 
ought to seize the present moment for 
opening a negotiation. During the lass 
campaign we had wrested nearly the whole 
of Italy from the French, and our arms 
appeared to have been recently crowned 
with victory. The hour of success was 
the proper hour for inviting negotiation : 
but he feared that, with ministers, no 
time was proper. Another reason for 
peace might be drawn from human na- 
ture itself; for the overtures of Buona- 
parté had been twice haughtily rejected ; 
and surely, uncer such circumstances, it was 
too much to expect that a third offer would 
be made by him. If the proposal to treat 
did not originate with ministers, the hope 
of pacification must necessarily be placed 
at a great distance. Gentlemen were, 
therefore, called upon to support the 
motion. 

Lord Hawkesbury admitted, that if 
there were any whose wish for peace 
arose merely from a desire to see Egypt 
evacuated by the French, that end was 
now answered. But what were the grounds 
on which he and others had opposed en- 
tering into negotiation? That the govern- 
ment of France was of such a character, 
that it was not safe to enter into a nego- 
tiation with it. Before this measure was 
adopted, it would be necessary to show 
that the government of France had altered 
its principles. He trusted that no consi- 
deration, derived either from the number 
or success of our allies, could prevent our 
entering into negotiations for peace; on 
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the other hand, so long ae the government 
of France was what it was, he also trusted 
that, whether we had the alliance of other 
powers or not, we should be a match for 
France: He admitted, that, so long as a 
war contioued, it was so far Icgitimate to 
interfere with the hostile government to 
destroy it; but the interference of France 
with our government did not proceed on 
this ground. They had gone upon the 
principle of exciting the peop against 
all governments, and had applied this 
pope to us and to other countries. 

uch a principle was contrary to equity 
and the rights of men, and inconsistent 
with the regard due from one nation to 
another. 

Mr. Martin said, he was every day 
more and more convinced that the object 
of the war was the restoration of the 
Bourbon family; short of which, it ap- 
peared, nowIng would satisfy his majesty’s 
ministers. There was great merit in 
bringing forward such a motion as the 

resent, and whatever might be the popu- 
arity of it in that House, he was sure the 
country would consider it well-timed and 
praise-worthy. Instead of laughing at it, 
the gentlemen opposite ought to cry. 
The calamities brought on mankind by the 
war were not to be spoken of or contem- 
plated without real sorrow. 

Mr. Windham justified the opinions he 
had formerly delivered ocncerning the 
restorution of monarchy in France. He 
had never tsaid that we were to have no 
peace until that event took place: what 
he had said was, that the war would not 
terminate happily short of the restoration 
of that monarchy. Without it, he still 
thought there would be no security, no 
permanent peace for this country, Europe, 
and the world. He would not say that no 
change of circumstances could arise when 
peace -would be desirable without that 
guarantee, but it was nevertheless true 
that peace might be an evil. If we had 
thought otherwise, we should not have 
made choice of going to war. The hon. 
mover, after much search for the object 
of the war, had at length discovered that 
object to be the evacuation of Egypt. 
Now if the hon. member was right, this 
object found, the war mustend. Butthe 
object of the war was more comprehen- 
sive. What had been said of the success 
of the lust campaign, and of the com- 
mencement of the present, being an in- 
ducement to peace, was idle. Certainly 
the last campaign was most brilliant, and 
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he hoped the accounts of the successes 
stated to have attended the opening of 
the present would be fully confirmed. 
But, as he thought reverses would not 
have justified peace, so he must think 
successes would not justify it. Success 
was a means, but only a means, to attain 
that most desirable end. We were not in 
a situation to attempt peace: yet with 
the apparatus of war drawn forth, the 
combatants arrayed, the hon. member, 
like Richard 2nd, comes down to this 
House to separate the combatants. The 
question of war is now decided; the die 
is cast, and we must not desert our allics : 
yet though so decided, the question of 
peace remained always open to the rulcrs 
ofa country. Such motions as the pre- 
sent were, however, not fitted either for 
a state of war or peace. Gentlemen might 
talk of humanity, and of the miseries of 
war, which no one denied, but such lan- 
guage was not in its right place, unless 
good could be done by using it. Human 
means, like human virtues, depend on 
time and circumstances. A great writer 
defines a weed to be a flower out of its 
place. So of the virtues; they may in 
some soils be flowers out of place, rank 
and noxious. If again, suffering were 
the question, the criminal at the bar was 
an object of real pity ; yet the judge must 
not let the feelings of humanity weigh in 
his mind; on the contrary, he is to pre- 
serve an even frame of mind. It was the 
same with governments. Those who ad- 
minister in them are to consider what the 
interests of their country require, not the 
feelings of humanity. 2 

Mr. Buxton said, that security was the 
grand object, and on this ground he sup- 
ported the prosecution of the war; as he 
did not see that the principles of the 
rulers of France were at all changed. 

Mr. J. Smith declared, that with him 
the prosecution of the war was not the 
restoration of the Bourbon family, but 
security to this country. At the same 
time, he considered the restoration of that 
family to be the most likely way of obtain- 
ing that security. 

Mr. Robson said, it was impossible to 
define what ministers meant by continuing 
the war, unless it was for the restoration 
of the house of Bourbon. 

Sir W. Pulteney said, he was convinced 
that the restoration of monarchy was 
an unattainable object; even the 200 
millions that the minister was willing to 
squander upon it would prove ineffectual. 
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If France could be brought to confine 
herself to her original territories, we 
should have all the security that could 
reasonably be expected. That France 
should give up Holland, Belgium, and 
Savoy, was all we could wish. From 
France then, weakened as she necessarily 
must be, we should not for a long time 
have any thing to fear. If we were not 
content to make peace now on reasonable 
terms, we might hereafter be compelled 
to make it on disadvantageous ones. 
Peace was absolutely necessary to save 
the country from ruin: the voice of the 
people loudly called for it, and their voice 
should be attended to. 

- Colonel Elford said, he had never given 
his support to carrying on the war for 
the purpose, abstracted y considered, of 
replacing the exiled family on the throne 
of France; but, at the same time, he 
most earnestly hoped, that that event 
might take place, as the most likely means 
of procuring a secure and honourable 
peace for this country and for Europe. 

The House divided: © 


Tellers. 


Mr.Jones - ~- « « 
Mr. Hobhouse - - . 


The Lord Hawkesbury- 
"Noxs | Me Bifecd eames 


So it passed in the negative. 


YEAS 8 
t 59 
. Debate in the Lords on the Adultery 
Prevention Bill.) April 2. Lord Auckland 
said, that he rose with reluctance to pre- 
sent a bill which might have come from 
others with more propriety and effect. 
But such of their lordships as had attended 
a late debate, respecting parliamentary 
proceedings in cases of divorce, would 
recollect, that he had happened to advert 
to a suggestion which received the con- 
currence of the whole House. From: that 
moment he had thought it his duty to 
come ferward ; and he was now prepared 
to submit to their lordships the justice, 
propriety, and expediency of providing, 
that “ It shall not be lawful for the person, 
on account of whose adultery a marriage 
shall be dissolved, to intermarry with the 
rson with whom the adultery shall have 
n committed.” Such a restriction 
was not new. It might be traced through 
different periods of history in the laws and 
practice of other nations. Indeed, in 
many of those nations, adultery had been 
punished as a capital crime; and even in 
this country, during the Commonwealth 
[VOL. XXXV. ] 
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in 1650, it had been made felony without 
benefit of clergy. He was not desirous 
to imitate republics in the excesses of 
their puritanism or profligacy; but per- 
haps he ought to wish for the sake of the 
public morality, that the crime of adultery 
were subject to some chastisement beyond 
that of a civil action for pecuniary da- 
mages. And surely it was a strange sys- 
tem, which permitted the offending parties 
not only to go unpunished, but to form 
with each other that sacred contract which 
they had grossly violated, and in many 
cases to derive benefit from their offence. 
By the law of Scotland, in 1600, it was 
made unlawful for the adulterers to inter- 
marry, and that law still continues in force. 
And even in this part of the united king: 
dom it is the law of the land, and recog- 
nized in the 107th canon of the church, 
that neither of the parties when divorced, 
even for cause of adultery, shall marry 
again in the lifetime of each ether. Their 
lordships would recollect that with us, as 
in Roman Catholic countries, there exists 
no jurisdiction which can give divorce d 
vinculo matrimonii, except for causes which 
existed anterior to the marriage; & par- 
liamentary bill of divorce is therefore a 
special interference, in a case for which 
the law has not provided ; such bills in 
their origin were merely remedial and 
solely in favour of the injured party ; but 
the offending party not having been eX- 
cepted or restricted, had acquircd, by in- 
ference and acquiescence, the supposed 
right of contracting a new marriage, even 
with the person with whom the adultery 
had been proved ; and thus it was, that 
the interposition of the legislature was 
made beneficial to criminals, and that it 
gave hire and salary instead of punishment 
to an offence of heinous magnitude, both 
in its example and consequences.—The 
incongruity and evil tendency of such a 
result, had been strongly felt, as soon as 
parliamentary divorces became frequent. 
To the end of the seventeenth century, 
in a period of 15C years from the Reform- 
ation, the whole number of bills of divorce 
for adultery had not been more than three 
or four; the particulars might be found 
in the proecedines on the Duke of Nor- 
folk’s case, reported in the State Trials ;* 
and even during the first fifty years of the. 
eighteenth century, the instances were 
rare. But the applications for these re- 
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* See Howell’s State Trials, Vol. 13, p. 
3. ; 
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medial bills havin 
frequent, towards 
of Athol proposed a bill to prevent tle 
intermarriage of the offending. parties. 
That bill passed through the House of 
Lords without opposition, and was re- 
jected in the House of Commons by a 
small majority. A similar bill was again 
brought forward in 1779, by the then 
bishop of Landaff, and it met with a simi- 
lar fate.* Was it, then, reasonable to ex- 
pect that the present moment would be 
more favourable to the same measure? 
He believed that it was. The promise of 
marriage in the event of detection and 
divorce, is a notorious ground of seduction, 
and the prohibition of eventual marriages, 
cannot fail to operate as a strong preven- 
tion of the crime in question. Under 
these impressions, he entertained the most 
sanguine hopes that the bill which he 
meant to propose would be adopted. He 
had, therefore, postponed for the present 
the intention of seeking the same object 
through the mode of a standing order. 
The bill would contain two provisions ; 
the one to make it unlawful for the offend- 
ing parties to intermarry; the other, to 
require that every bill of divorce shall 
contain a clause to prohibit such inter- 
marriage.— The noble lord then presented 
a bill, «« for the more effectual Prevention 
of the Crime of Adultery.”? The bill was 
read a first time, and ordered to be printed 


become scandalous! 


April 4. On the order of the day for 
the second reading of the bill, 

The Duke of Clarence rose to oppose 
it. That the crime of adultery was a 
most pernicious crime, that it struck at 
the root of all domestic comfort, and was 
destructive of the best interests of society, 
was an idea not more stroncly impressed 
on the minds of the right reverend prelates 
opposite than on his own. Happy should 
he be, therefore, to support any measure 
that had a tendency to give a check 
to the increase of adultery; but, highly 
as he thought of the talents of the 
noble lord who introduced the bill, and 
much as he admired the motives that had 
induced the noble lord to introduce 
it, he felt it his duty to oppose the bill, 
because it appeared to his mind as more 
likely to increase than to check the career 
of adultery. When he considered the 
consequences that would follow the opera- 
tion of such a bill, he could not but 


* See vol. 17, p. 185, and vol. 20, p. 601. 
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consider it as a measure of the most fatal 
nature, to that description of persons who 
from the amiableness of their sex, were 
best entitled to compassion and liberality. 
His main objection to the bill was, that it 
contained no provision for the poor 
unfortunate female who should fall a 
victim to her own vanity, or weakness. 
It, on the contrary, took away from her 
almost the only means of remedy and 
satisfaction that the practice of the legis-. 
lature inlrespect to divorce bills at present 
allowed her—the hopes of salving her 
reputation by a marriage with the man, 
whose arts had beguiled her of her virtue, 
deprived her of her husband’s affcctions,. 
and destroyed her domestic happiness. 
Let their lordships recollect, that as 
divorce bills were only within the reach 
of persons of property and some rank in 
life, the wives of such persons, when fallen 
from their respectable situations, were ina 
manner expelled society, and deprived of 
the usual resorts for obtaining a livelihood. 
They could not work as menial servants; 
they were not instructed in any line o 

business: they could not beg. And what 
other line of providing the means of life 
was left open to them, but abandoning 
themselves to prostitution? It was a 
fact, to which he adverted with great pain, 
that among the divorce bills which had 
come to their bar in the course of a few 
years, several of them had been petitioned 
fur by persons of high rank and title. 
Let their lordships therefore consider the 
case astheirown. Let themask themselves, 
whether they thought their own ladies, if. 
by any misfortune it should be their fate 
to be parties complained of in divorce 
bills, ought to be turned over from their. 
exalted situations, to all the misery and 
wretchedness to which, under the opera-. 
tion of the present bill, they would stand. 
exposed ! However deeply the prevalence 
of the crime of adultery was to be deplored, 
surely all considerations for the unfortu- 
nate of the most amiable sex was not to 
fall a sacrifice to their lordships zeal to 
prevent a crime confessedly most pernici- 
ous to society! It had been said, that 
many of the recent divorces originated in 
& previous contract, between the offending 
parties, to intermarry when the first mar-. 
riage should be dissolved. He greatly 
doubted that fact. He rather thought 
the virtue of the woman had in most cases 
been undermined by the artful persua- 
sions of the man, to whose intrigues the 
consequent injury of the husband’s honour 
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and happiness was owing. There might 
possibly be a solitary instance of some 
collusion between the parties; but he 
must have the fact better established, that 
it had frequently been the case, before he 
could bring himself to give it credit. He 
could easily believe that divorces§by the 
Jegislature increased the number of 
adulteries. When a divorce was obtained 
by an act of the legislature, as the matter 
stood at present, it was open to the man 
who had been the instrument of the 
crime with the wife, to make the best 
amends in his power, by marrying her. 
But, looking at the case as a man of the 
world, he could not shut his eye to the 
heed generally known fact, that the 

usband who, by suing for pecuniary 
damages, obtained a verdict, was consi- 
dered not as a very honourable man, if 
when he received them, he put them in 
his own pocket, instead of returning them 
to the purse of the defendant. The royal 
duke compared the general effect of 
punishments with the crimes to which 
they were applied. He instanced the 
cases of treason, rebellion, mutiny, and 
desertion, in opposition to those of'a baser 
nature, such as murder, robbery, burglary 
and other felonies, contending, that in 
each, in proportion as the punishment 
was rendered capital and severe, the 
crime rather increased than diminished. 
Mutiny, as a military offence, was parallel 
to rebellion, considered as a political and 
civil crime; but, increasing the severity 
of the punishment of desertion had not 
tended to check its frequency. To prove 
the imefficacy of capital punishments 
in cases of desertion, he need only instance 
when the duke de Choiseul was the French 
minister, in the war before the peace of 
1763, an edict was issued, subjecting every 
deserter to be shot. Yet it was notorious 
that during this severe edict, there were 
More deserters than ever. He imputed 
many of the late divorces to the accidental 
effect of the war, which detained officers 
of the army and navy for a long time from 
their wives ; but when peace should arrive, 
that effect would cease, and he had no 
doubt that applications for divorce bills 
would then diminish. His royal highness 
concluded with moving “ That the said 
bill be read a second time on this day four 
months.”? 

The Bishop of London addressed himself 
to the House, as guardians of the religion 
and morality of the country, and earnest- 
ly entreated them to pay due attention 
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to a subject of the first importance to 
both. He complimented the illustrious 
duke on the honourable and eloquent 
manner in which he had stated his reasons 
for objecting to the bill, and rejoiced to 
hear from his royal highness, that he wasa 
firm advocate for the religious principles 
of the Church of England, aad for the 
morality of the people, as well as a 
detester of the foul crime of adultery. 
His lordship said, he had taken upon 
himself to come forward thus early in the 
debate, because he had a better opportu- 
nity of witnessing the increasing number 
of divorces than many other persons, 
since a great proportion of them originated 
in his own consistorial court. Ina very 
short period the number had increased to 
198; and unless some means were 
resorted to by the legislature to check 
their progress, the number in a few years 
would be so great, that it could not but 
undermine the best props and sccurities 
of society. That the present bill was all 
that was requisite to stop the fatal career 
of the crime of adultery, was more than 
could be expected ; but it would do good 
to a certain extent; and until something 
more effectual should be proposed, it was 
worthy of cordial support. | 

The Earl of Guilford said, that every 
noble lord must deeply lament the preva- 
lence of the crime of adultery ; he could 
not, however, agree that the number of 
divorce bills was an infallible proof of 
the increase of adultery; on the con- 
trary, it might be contended for as an 
argument the other way. Nor could he 
admit, that the morals of the peop of 
this country were more vicious than those 
of antecedent periods. That divorce 
bills, by their number, established that 
fact, no man would agree, who looked 
back to what had been the case in France 
under the old government. It was well 
known that, during the monarchy no 
divorce was obtainable; and would any 
man deny that the crime of adultery was 
less frequent there, than it had been in 
Great Britain since the legislature had 
consented to grant divorce bills? He 
doubted, if the proposed bill were to pass, 
whether it would ave any tendency to 
prevent the crime of adultery ; though it 
was undeniable that it would operate as a 
merciless punishment upon the unfortunate 
female, who had sacrificed her honour. 
But surely the House would not adopt a 
remedy for a most crying evil, without 
some greater certainty of its being likely 
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to be efficacious, than could be proved to 
be the case of the bill under considera- 
tion. 

The Bishop of Durham said, that 
nothing could be more self evident, than 
that the rapidly increasing crime of 
adultery, threatened the most serious 
consequences to the morality and religion 
of the people of this country. That the 
proposed bill would not operate to the full 
extent of all that was desired, was a fact 
to be lamented; but would noble lords 
therefore refuse a measure calculated to 
operate as some check to its progress, 
because it did not promise to answer 
the whole of the wished-for purpose? 
Let but the present bill pass, and he 
would ask their lordships, whether they 
did not believe a woman would be more 
cautious than before in encouraging any 
man in his attempt upon her virtue? 
If, misled by an unhappy and unlawful 
passion, she once passed the rubicon, she 
would be taught that she could not repass 
it, that she could not patch up her 
reputation by marrying her paramour. 
In regard to what had fallen from the 
royal duke, that the woman would be 
driven to prostitution and vicious courses 
for a live 1icod, it by no means followed 
as a necessary consequence. When she 
had manlfested her contrition and _ re- 
pentance, she might marry again, and 
be restored to society; for though the 
bill interdicted her intermarrying with 
the adulterer,} it left her at liberty to 
marry any other person. The ratio in 
which divorces had multiplied of late 
years would be seen from the fact, that 
from the reign of Henry the 8th down to 
the present king, not more than thirty or 
forty parliamentary divorces were ob- 
tained ; whereas, during the present reign, 
no fewer than ninety-eight had taken 
place. Let theexample afforded to the 
rising gencration be considered, and the 
legislature must feel the imperious neces- 
sity of taking every possible step to avert 
the evil. With respect to the morals of 
the country, he must consider the evil 
complained of as a strong proof of their 
becoming worse; and among the chief 
cause of this was to be classed the pro- 
mulgation of those principles by some of 
the most celebrated teachers of the school 
of infidelity, whichinculcated that adultery 
was no crime, and which endcavour to 
bring the marriage contract into disrepute. 

Lord Mulgrave commented on what 
had fallen from the noble introducer of 
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the bill on a former evening, particularly - 
on the historical facts to which he had 
alluded, and his applications thereof to 
the occurrences of the present times. The 
applications, he argued, wereill founded, 
and the chain of the noble lord’s reason- 
ing, as deduced from the whole, erro- 
neous. Whatever might be the compara- 
tive number of divorces in the present and 
in those times, they afforded no proof of 
their comparative morality, or the fre- 
quency of the crime of adultery. He 
animadverted upon the ill policy of too 
severe legislative restrictions in these 
cases, and instanced the act of 1650, 
(during the usurpation), by which adul- 
tery was rendered acapital offence. This 
act was, not long after the Restoration, 
repealed, and in that period they ran into 
the opposite extreme. Divorces were 
almost unknown, yet that reign was pro- 
verbial for its licentiousness and immo- 
rality ; and indeed from that period down 
to the commencement of the eighteenth 
century, the morals of the country, in 
respect to these things, were not much 
improved. With regard to the law of 
Scotland, the fact proved nothing, ex- 
cept the noble lord could at the same 
time prove that the crime of adultery was 
less frequent there than in England, as the 
consideration of adultery, and not of di- 
vorce, was the grand object. Inregardtothe 
idea of its being the existing law of this 
country that the woman should not marry 
after being divorced, he conceived it to 
be erroneous; as, when the marriage was 
annulled, there was no legal tie on the 
conduct of either party in that respect. 
Noble lords appeared to think that the 
bill, by enacting a prohibition against the 
parties marrying, would effectually pre- 
vent seduction. They knew little of 
human nature, who thought this. The 
bill would only add to the dexterity of 
the libertine; it would not act asa discou- 
ragement to pursue the vice. Here his 
lordship dwelt with much eloquence on 
the miserable and unprotected condition 
of a female, who, if the bill should pass, 
instead of being, as formerly, at liberty 
to marry her seducer, would be placed 
in a situation of ignominy too humiliating 
for any mind, but most of all a woman of 
education, and whose place had always 
been in the first circles of society. The 
offspring of her illicit connexion too, 
would be treated with cruelty; that off-. 
spring which partook not of the crime of. 
its parents, but which would suffer for it, 
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if the present measure should be adopted. 
Here the noble earl made several general 
observations on the conduct of the parties ; 
adding, that much and heartily as he de- 
plored the existence of the vj¢ee, yet as there 
were he believed some who, imprudent 
in the first instance, would make the un- 
fortunate female that only reparation 
which she could receive for violated virtue, 
namely, the marrying her, he must think 
a measure which could deny her that al- 
ternative, which was to give poignancy to 
sorrow, and not to render penitence per- 
manent, would be as cruel as impolitic, 
Lord Eldon thought it his duty to dis- 
cuss the subject now before their lord- 
ships, with a view, not of determining 
whether this measure would be sufficient 
wholly to prevent the most enormous 
crime in this country, but whether it 
would have a tendency to diminish that 
evil: It was impossible to look at the 
crime of adultery without feeling the ne- 
cessity of showing an abhorrence of it. 
It had been stated, that adultery had been 
increased by what was called a contract, 
that there should be a marriage between 
the delinquent parties, in case a divorce 
should follow their guilty intercourse. 
Now, he was not enough a man of the 
world to know much of this sort of con- 
tract; he had not sufficient acquaintance 
with the progress of these ‘ honourable”’ 
men whocommit adaltery, to know much 
of the validity of these contracts: this he 
knew, however, that although there could 
be no such formal contract, because the 
law knew of no such thing, yet a simple 
and silly woman might act en the opinion 
of there being such a contract, and that 
might be one of the terms on which she 
surrendered her virtue. Now that she 
was told, by this bill, that she was to be 
prevented from marrying her paramour, 
er understanding would be improved upon 
that subject. For what was the English 
of all this cant about the honourable en- 
gagement of an adulterer, but that there 
existed an idea in the minds of women, 
that if they committed adultery, marriage 
with the paramour would be the conse- 
quence of it? It was a vain thing for a 
man like him, to speculate on what was 
the opinion of these men of honour on the 
subject of adultery; but it was not a vain 
thing for that House to take upon itself 
the task of protecting virtue. One way 
to do 80, was to enable females to be on 
their guard, as far as law could put them 
on their guard, against the attacks of 
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these same ‘‘ men of honour,” who, in- 
stead of being received into the graces of 
the fair, ought to be consigned to public 
infamy; for he would ask, was it fit that 
this country should remain in its present 
situation in this particular? He was 
shocked to: hear, that these **‘ men of 
honour,” who agreed to a divorce, re 
turned the damages that had been given. 
But if this were so, he would ask the 
House, whether this practice ought to 
continue? The act of adultery was at pre- 
sent, by law, only a civil trespass, and 
for which only damages could be given as 
a ‘ satisfaction,” as some persons called 
it: but he had not the mind of a man to. 
whom civil damages could give satisfaction 
for such an injury; for it was a crime 
which not only robbed the husband of bis 
comfort, the wife of her honour, the fa- 
mily of their credit, but innocent chil- 
dren of the invaluable blessings of a good 
education and virtuous example. Upon 
these topics he knew he was speaking the 
sentiments of the learned lord, who, so 
much to the public benefit and his own 
credit, was chief justice of England, and 
whose unavoidable absence he lamented 
on this occasion. That learned person 
had often delivered to juries his opinion 
upon adultery. However, the legislature 
had told him, that, whatever his wishes 
might be upon the subject of adultery, 
we must only lay down the law as a ques- 
tion of damages. Juries saw the evil of 
the progress of adultery in its true light ;. 
they were not wanting in their attempts 
to suppress it; they did all that the law 
allowed them to do in this case; and now 
their lordships would give him leave to 
ask them, whether it was right that in 
the House of Lords, the co-operation to 
suppress this vice should be wanting? 
But, was a helpless woman to be aban- 
doned? If he were to answer that ques- 
tion from his heart, it would be an easy 
answer: but the answer of a legislator 
must come from the head ; because judg- 
ment and considerations of justice were to 
guide the policy of the law, and not pri- 
vate feelings. In that point of view, it 
was punishment and correction, and not 
lenity and compassion, that were to be 
applied to the case of a woman who had 
committed adultery. Suppose a poor 
helpless girl was robbed of her innocence, 
what would a private man say? Why, 
that he was very sorry for it; but what 
did the law say? That she was to be re- 
garded as a prostitute—Why? that others 
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should be deterred from following her 
example. 

The Earl of Carnarvon supported the 
bill, and showed, that instead of pro- 
ducing the effects lord Mulgrave supposed 
on the man of honour who might be in- 
clined to attempt the chastity of a woman 
of virtue, i¢ would deter him from it, and 
induce him to repel his own inclination 
to do her such an injury, from a con- 
sciousness that he had it not in his power 
to make her any possible amends. 

The Bishop of Rochester defended the 
bill. He referred to the former practice 
of punishing adultery with death; and 
said, that although he loathed and held 
in utter abhorrence every thing that pass- 
ed in the time of the Commonwealth, yet 
the law which prevailed in that time was 
not peculiar to it; it was the law in much 
more ancient times, as history showed it 
was the law during all Pagan time; it 
was the law of the Hebrews, although in 
the latter periods of the Jewish history it 
was neglected, and some fashionable 
Hebrew ladies broke through it; it was 
the law also in the best and purest days 
of Rome. His lordship referred to the 
Julian law, and read certain passages 
from the reformatio legum, to prove his 
assertions, and to show in what light, 
even in the most luxurious and depraved 
periods of the Roman empire, that man 
was considered who condescended to mar 
an adultress. He asserted, that the last 
thirty years of the last century, notwith- 
standing the gallantries of the loose court 
of Charles 2nd, were pure times com- 
pared with the present, in respect to adul- 
tery and divorce. He was by no means 
for restoring the punishment of adultery 
by death; but the Scripture, in one part, 
sanctioned that doctrine; though in an- 
other it allowed, that in some cases a man 
might put away his wife. But in the 
Scripture were to be found strong argu- 
ments for never unloosing the marriage 
vow. 

Lord Grenville supported the bill; and 
said, that lord Mulgrave must forgive 
him for thinking, that his arguments that 
day savoured somewhat of the new moral- 
ity. Hethought the arguments used on 
the ground of appeal to the compassion 
of the legislature in favour of the adul- 
teress, would equally apply in favour of 
the perpetrators of crimes of the most 
vile description. 

The Lord Chanceilor commented upon 
the turn the debate had taken, and the 
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different species of reasoning that had 
been used. Its first character had been a 
declaration, that every noble Jord ab- 
horred adultery, and would join in every 
measure that would repel it, but that the 
present bill did not go far enough. Was 
that a fit reason for resisting a bill going 
to a committee, that might possibly be 
amended, and would at least serve as 
some check to the crime of adultery ? 
The next character of the debate was, an 
appeal to the compassion of the House in 
favour of a guilty Hale such reasoning 
was every way unfit fora branch of the 
legislature, whose first duty it was to 
support virtue and discourage vice, in 
stern defiance of the force of the amiable 
private feelings of the human breast. __ 
The question sore put, that the bill 
be now read a second time, the House 
divided: Contents 30, Not-Contents 11. 


May 16. The order of the day being 
read for committing the bill, 

Lord Auckland said, that the bill which 
he had lately introduced for the more 
effectual prevention of adultery, having 
been found very defective, it was his in- 
tention to abandon it, in order to intro- 
duce another bill that should be more 
effectual; he would at present move, to 
have this new bill read a first time, and 
afterwards printed. It was a bill ‘ for 
the Punishment and more effectual Pre- 
vention of the Crime of Adultery.” It 
differed from the former bill by having a 
new clause, to make persons guilty of 
adultery liable to be punished by fine 
and imprisonment, as in cases of misde- 
meanour. 

The bill was read a first time. On the 
motion, that it be printed, 

The Earl of Motra contended, that the 
bill went to make a very material altera- 
tion in the law, namely, in rendering that 
which was now a civil process subject to 
a criminal indictment. But his chief 
objection was, to the provision which went 
to disable the woman from marrying the 
person on whose account she was di- 
vorced. On the cruelty of such a clause, 
his lordship expatiated at some Jength, 
observing, that the seducer was left 
unshackled by it. The husband was also 
left unshackled, and the whole penalty 
fell upon the unfortunate victim of 
seduction. It was adding mockery to 
cruelty, to permit a woman of such 
description to marry any man except her 
seducer ; for who else would have her? 
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It was false to say that no punishment 


already attached to the crime. Every 
woman who violated her conjugal vows 
lost her reputation, the esteem of her 
friends, and of the world, and never could 
raise herself to the rank from which she 
had fallen. The severity with which it 
was now proposed to poe her, was 
cont to the spirit of our laws. The 
distinction between murder and man- 
slaughter was founded on the indulgence 
due to the impulse of passion, and the 
other frailties of human nature. Was 
then, no allowance to be made for female 
weakness, blinded by passion, and assailed 
by all the arts of seduction? To shut the 
duor against such a woman, and prevent 
her attaining, by amendment and contri- 
tion, any comfortable place in society, 
was to question the wisdom of the consti- 
tution, which gave mercy to the crown to 
pardon the most wicked offences; and he 
would ap to the reverend prelates, 
whether it was not also contrary to the 
mild spirit of the Christian religion? On 
these grounds, therefore, he moved * That 
the bill be rejected.” 

Lord Eldon deprecated the rejection of 
the bill, because he was certain, that nine 
out of every ten cases of adultery that 
came into the courts below, or to that bar, 
were feunded in the most infamous 
collusion, and that, as the law stood, it 
was a farce and a mockery, most of 
the cases being previously settled in some 
room in the city; and that juries were 
called to give exemplary damages, which 
damages were never paid, nor expected 
to be paid by the injured husband. It 
was equally a farce and a mockery to 
bring them up to their lordships bar, be- 
cause the parties took care not to produce 
the piece of parchment that had been 
executed between them, or to Jet the 
House know one word of the matter ; for 
they were aware that, if they did, the 
divorce would not be granted. It was 
impossible to suffer the law to remain in 
the shameful state in which it at present 
stood. 

The Duke of Clarence discussed in 
succession the various topics drawn into 
debate by the noble lords who supported 
the bill. He recurred to the proceedings 
on the former bill, and examined the ar- 
guments and authorities adduced by the 
bishop of Rochester, on a late discussion 
in support of the bill. He owned that an 
adultress, by the Mosaic law, was to be 
stoned to death; but he likewise endea- 
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voured to show that there was a Jewish 
bill of divorce, in later periods, much 
superior to that Christian bill of divorce 
the demerits of which he forcibly pointed 
out. The Jewish bill was copied always 
verbatim by a public notary, and ran: 
thus towards the conclusion: ‘* Now 
I divorce thee, dismiss thee, and cast thee 
out, that thou mayest be free, and have 
the rule of thyself, to depart, and to marry 
with any other man whom thou wilt; and 
let no man be refused by thee for me, from 
this day forward, for ever! Thus be thou 
lawful for any man. And this shall 
be to thee from me a bill of separation, 
a bill of divorce, and a letter of dis: 
mission, according to the law of Moses 
and Israel.” By the law of Moses and 
Israel, therefore, women were allowed to 
marry again: and as the seducer is not 
mentioned as being precluded from giving 
his hand to the too yielding fair one whom 
he robbed of her virtue, it was but candid 
to suppose that, by the above divorce 
bill, she was free to marry her seducer if 
she pleased. Nay, about the time of our 
Saviour it was a custom among the Roman 
ladies, as well as the Jewish, to divorce 
their husbands, and to m again at 
pe The bill tendered bythe Roman 
adies was called letters of: forsaking : 
and, to make it clear that the same practice 
was in use at that time among the Jews, 
the women having then acquired a greater 
portion of freedom, our Saviour (Mark x, 
12) says, ‘ If a woman put away her 
husband, and be married to another, &c.” 
The Jews were very delicate about bring. 
ing the proofs of the cause of divorce be- 
fore a judge; for in so doing, they said, 
the honour of the one, or of both the 
parties is hazarded. It was enough for 
the judge to see the special points upon 
which the husband grounded his divorce, 
and this was his sentence: that he purely 
and ‘simply divorced her, without any 
cause showing ; giving them both leave to 
marry whom they should see good.” 
By this the woman was not dishonoured. 
nor the errors of the man exposed. 

He then pointed out the customs of the 
Greeks and Romans, in cases of divorce 
and showed that the marriage and divorce 
laws of these nations were in a great 
measure borrowed from the laws of the 
Jews. The Athenians admitted, he said 
no divorcement, except the cause were 
first proved before the judges; and that 
people like the Jews, decmed it a matter 
of great delicacy and hazard to the 
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reputation often of both parties ; so much 
ao, that Hipparete, the wife of Alcibiades, 
growing very uneasy at her husband’s 
associating with a number of courtezans, 
she quitted his house, and went to her 
brother’s. Alcibiades went on with his 
debaucheries, and gave himself no pain 
about his wife; but it was necessary for 
her, in order to a legal separation, to give 
in a bill of divorce to the Archon, and to 
appear personally with it, for the sending 
of it by another hand would not do. When 
Hipparete came into court to obtain a legal 
divorce, Alcibiades rushed in, caught her 
in bis arms, and carried her through the 
market-place to his own house, no one 

resuming to oppose him, or to take her 
From him; and from that time she 
remained with him until her death. The 
Grecian husbands, and afterwards those 
of Rome, used to Jend their wives out for 
hire, favour, or caprice. It was by this 
brutal custom, and a great number of 
other laws against modesty, that their 
women grew remarkably bold and inde- 
cert. Socrates, as well as the great Cata 
of Utica, have been accused of lending 
out their wives freely to their friends ; 
and yet we read of one of Solon’s laws, 
declaring, that the husband who surprised 
his wife in adultery, was allowed to kill 
the adultress. So that it appears, that 
while the man might, with impunity, 
prostitute his wife to all his connexions, 
the beautiful but enslaved victim was to 
be punished with death, if, after such 
prostitution of her person by the express 
command of her husband, her eye should 
stray to an object more agreeable to her 
fancy, than those appointed for her by her 
uxorial pander! We have it, indeed, 
upon record, that Socrates Jent his wife 
to Alcibiades, and this custom, it is 
pretended, was introduced by Lycurgus, 
to prevent the fatal effects of jealousy. A 
very certain preventive, it must be con- 
fessed! although, if this bill should pass 
into a law, the lawful prostitution of un- 
fortunate English wives, by divorcement 
from the incontinent beds, perhaps, of 
their careless husbands, will act in a 
certain degree upon the female character 
here, as it did formerly on the ladies in 
Greece and Italy, by their husbands 
lending them out, to prevent jealousy. 
In the one case the husband, by this 
divorce bill, would be enabled to prosti- 
tute his wife for ever; while his inatten- 
tions, or his ill usage, is, perhaps, the 
fatal cause of his wife being thus seduced 
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to her eternal ruin, without the least hepe 
of any redemptioni In the other case, 
the husband prostituted his wife too by 
law; but then he took the involuntary 
prostitute back to his bed, until he became 
again jealous of some other friend when 
he cured himself of that irksome passion, 
by surrendering her again to another of 
his friends! By this bill, perpetual 
prostitution follows artful seduction. By 
the Greek and Roman law, seduction was 
unnecessary. The fiat of the husband 
made the prostitute ; and by this bill, the 
cruelty and incontinence of the husband 
will often effect the same disgrace. 
Adulteries which were not founded in 
Greece upon the consent of all parties, 
were punished in the several states by va- 
tious penalties. As to the Romans, they 
often assigned no reason for their bills of 
divorcement. It was sufficient that a 
Roman willed it. Witness the conduct of 
Paulus Emilius, to his first wife, Papyria, 
whom he divorced, although she brought 
him very fine children; for she was mo- 
ther to the illustrious Scipio, and to 


Fabius Maximus; and history assigns no. 


rgason for that separation, But with 
respect to Roman divorces in general, 
alight may be thrown upon the facility 
with which they were obtained, by stating 
the account which Plutarch gives of a 
certain Roman, who divorced his wife 
without any apparent cause; when his 
friends remonstrated and asked him, after 
he had divorced her, ‘* Wasisbe not 
chaste? was she not fair? was she not 
fruitful?” He answered by holding out 
his shoe; “ Is not this shoe handsome ? 
Is not this shoe new? Yet none knows 
where it wrings him but he that wears 
it!” By the law of Romulus, the husband 
had not only the command of his wife, 
but also the power of life and death over 
her. in certain cases, without any form of 
judicial process against her. This was a 


most insuflerable tyranny indeed; but. 


not greater than this bill, if passed into a 
law. For what woman of spirit would 


not sooner die, than live a long life of. 


infamy and scorn, for perliaps one guilty 


sae 
is royal highness having traced the 
punishments among the Jews, Greeks, 


and Romans for adultery, and dwelt on. 


the laws of divorce, requested their lord- 
ships would reflect upon the following 
passage of Montesquieu, on the laying a 
restraint upon women: “ You «may make 


laws to correct their manners, and. to. 
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limit their luxury; but who knows but 
that, by this means, they might lose that 
peculiar taste which would be the source 
of the riches of a nation, and that po- 
liteness which would render the country 
gir bari by strangers?” 

us, then in, England, let us lay no 
more ignominious restraints upon women, 
and ticularly such an abandoned 
restraint as the present bill would la 
upon that sex, who are the sources of all 
the endearing comforts in life! Let us 
not assemble here, to forge the galling 
chains of prostitution, and degrade the 
English fair sex! But let us rather 
adopt the Christian charity of a right 
reverend prelate towards a fallen female 
sinner, asdeliveredsome yearsago ina most 
excellent sermon, some parts of which he 
would now quote, to impress their lord- 
ships with the necessity of lenity and 
mercy, instead of rigour and cruelty. 
[Here the illustrious duke read a long 
extract from a sermon preached by the 
bishop of Rochester, at the Magdalen 
five years ago.] His reason for quoting 

i ge, was, to ascertain the opi- 
nions of the right reverend prelate on the 
condition of the seducer and the seduced, 
and to oppose them to the arguments re- 
cently used. On those arguments he 
would repose now for support, and hoped 
that their due application would be made in 
behalf of the unhappy female, who might 
be beguiled by the seductive arts of a de- 
signing villain. But the case of the 
unfortunate female, who fell under those 
arts, was an object of humane considera- 
tion. The laws already punished her 
delinquency, by divorce, oy depriving her 
of her dower, and by the disgrace insepa- 
Tably attached to such a conduct. He 
admitted that the laws should be vindica- 
tory on such occasions, but in their pu- 

ts that they should be just. He 
gave his negative to the bill. 

Lord Auckland said :—My lords; your 
lordships well remember that, some weeks 
ago, a noble baron was pleased to move 
you to rescind a standing order which 
you had made in 1798, for the purpose of 
preventing collusion and connivance in 
cases of parliamentary divorce. It hap- 
pened to me, among mapy, to differ on 
that occasion from the noble baron, with 
whom on most other subjects, I have been 
proud to agree. 1 was led by the course 
of the debate to remark, that, though 
much benefit had already been derived 
from the standing order, the practice with 
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Fespect to parliamentary divorces was be- 
come grossly and scandalously objection- 
able. And I incidentally expressed a 
doubt, whether in cases of legislative di- 
vorce, the intermarriage of the offendin 
parties ought not to be prohibited. 
farther observed, that the acts of parlia- 
ment which have been construed to au- 
thorize such intermarriages had originally 
purported to relieve the injured husband 
only; that to this day they are so worded ; 
and that they had always been so consi- 
dered till towards the beginning of the 
present century. And surely, my lords, 
it cannot be reconciled to the dictates of 
justice, morality, or religion, that an 
adulterer and an adultress shall be deemed 
entitled to a special interference of the 
legislature in their favour, and to a sus- 
pension of the ordinary course of law, in 
order to enable them to complete a con- 
tract founded in turpitude : in other words 
that a woman who has violated a solemn 
vow, made a solemn appeal to her creator ; 
shall be authorized by you to exhibit a 
mockery of heaven, by a new profanation 
of the same ceremony with the convicted 
partner of her crime. I was not surprised, 
my lords, to find that these sentiments 
were sanctioned at the moment by your 
general and warm approbation. You were 
pleased to express your wish that should 
bring forward, some measure to restrain 
and correct the practice to which I had 
alluded; and that wish seemed to have 
the general concurrence of the House. 
Wherefore, my lords, do I recall these 
particulars? Not to aid myself by the 
impression and weight of personal autho- 
rities, however respectable they may be. 
I rely entirely on the weight of truth, and 
on the impression of reason. But I am 
desirous to show, that I have not had the 
arrogance to originate a proposition of 
such magnitude; I introduced it only in. 
consequence of an intimation from you, 
equivalent in my judgment to an order. 
Nor is it this provision alone which I may 
assert to have been in fact the measure of 
the House. My learned friend who pre- 
pared the additional clauses, was in like 
manner instructed and guided by your 
apparent wish and general approbation. 
Even the first suggestion was not mine; I 
am, indeed, every hour more convinced 
of its expediency and solidity, but I have 
not the merit of it. A bill to prevent the 
intermarriage of offending parties (and 
with a clause also to prohibit the adultress, 
during a limited period, from contracting 
[B] 
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ny marriage whatever) was proposed 
nearly thirty years ago by the duke of 
Athol :—it was rejected by a small major- 
ity in the Commons, * and the rejection 
was followed by a great and rapid in- 
crease of divorce bills. The duke of 
Athol’s proposition was again tried in 
1779, by a right reverend prelate of high 
respectability :—it was again negatived in 
the Commons, by a division of 51 to 40.* 
In both instances it went through this 
House, not merely without opposition, 
but with general concurrence. 

And here, my lords, allow me to ad- 
vert to a consideration which, in the 
course of the five last weeks, has often 
presented itself to my mind. Certainly, 
it is no flattery to the persons who now 
hear me, to say, that there exists within 
these walls as much collective wisdom, as 
much right intention, and as much indivi- 
dual goodness and true honour, as have 
been scen in the councils of any nation, 
cither in present times, or in past history. 
Contemplating this House, and the mem- 
bers who compose it, in such a point of 
view, and with all the advantages of cul- 
tivated education, all the acquirements of 
parliamentary knowledge, and all the 
habits and practice of reasoning; I have 
often asked myself, how it can happen 
that a body of men so constituted can ex- 
hibit a great schism and diversity of opi- 
nions respecting a question dependent on 
the evident and immutable priaciples of 
justice, morality, and religion. Again, 
my lords, how can it have happened that 
this House, which, in 1771 and in 1779 
angie without one dissenting voice, a 

Hl containing all the provisions now 
under discussion, and even going beyond 
them, should, in 1800, debate those pro- 
Visions with an earnestness beyond any 
instance that I recollect in a parliamentary 
experience of twenty-six years? It would 
ill become me to deny that the same rec- 
titude of intention which distinguishes the 
supporters of the bill, equally guides the 
conduct of its opposers. Their conduct 
is not to be ascribed to any undue desire 
to prevent the establishment of new and 
necessary barriers against vice. On the 
other hand, the support given to the bill, 
must not be attributed to a motive of an 
Opposite nature, and hardly less repre- 
hensible ; I mean an overweening zeal of 
reform, and a disposition to do more than 
eee ere ee 

* See vel. 17, p, 135. 
* See vol. 20 p, 601. 
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existing circumstances demarid.’ The di- 
versity of our opinions arises solely from 
a grave and solid doubt, whether the bill 
proposed will eventually discourage an 
offence which we. all equally wish to 
discourage. When I say existing cir- 
cumstances, I do not allude to the in« 
creasing applications for Divorce bills, 
though, in point of fact, that increase is 
great and alarming. It appears in our 
Journals, that from the date of the bill 
‘to enable Jord Roos. to marry again,” 
a period of 130 years, there have been 132 
divorces by acts of parliament; of which 
number there were only 8 in the first 45 
years, 50 in the next 60 years, and 74 in 
the last 25 years. In the four years im- 
mediately preceding this session there 
were 29 divorce bills, exclusive of five 
which were rejected; and in the last 
session alone there were ten, exclusive of 
two which were rejected. It may possibly 
be answered, that the increased number 
of parliamentary divorces proves only an 
increased facility in the means of obtain- 
ing them. And in support of this I may 
be told, that, in former periods of our 
history, the crime of adultery was more 

revalent than it is at present. My lords,. 

will not condescend to combat an argu- 
ment which is unsound in its foundation. 
The mere statement implies, that, pro- 
vided the average of vices be not in- 
creased, we ought to leave them to their 
free operation. The question is not, 
whether the immorality of this ycar is 
greater or less than in any former year, 
but whether there now exists a criminal 
practice, which has a natural and neces- 
sary tendency to increase the depravation 
of manners; and whether that practice is 
open to salutary correction and discou- 
ragement, by provisions not in themscelvcs 
liable to salid objections. 

But I by no means rest the necessity 
of the present bill on the glaring and 
offensive increase of parliamentary di- 
vorces. Ido not even rest it on the re-_ 
presentation so eloquently made to you 
by my learned friend, on the part of the. 
highest legal authorities, all concurring 
in an opinion; that the prevalence of adul- 
tery is become a dangerous and scandalous 
evil, calling loudly for some restriction 
and remedy, more especially with respect 
to those collusions by which the criminal 
parties derive gratitications and worldly 
interests from the result of crimes. Still 
there are other grounds on which the ex- 
pediency of this bill may well be defended ; 
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pose that we even seem to meet in this 


dent to all who can turn their eyes with , place, not so much for the great concerns 


un prejudiced attention towards the known 
system and scenery of modern socicties. 
I allude to circumstances which may be 


imperceptible to the visual nerves of aj 
chosen few, and no euphrasy or rue that | 


I can administer will bring the object 
within their contemplation. The nature 
of these circumstances, and the relaxation 
of mind and morals which accompanies 
them, is forcibly and beautifully described 
by one of our poets, in a passage so sin- 
gularly gj ae to the present discus- 
sion that I beg leave to avail myself otit: 


* Domestic happiness, thou only bliss 
Of Paradise that has surviv’d the fall ! 
Forsaking thee, what shipwreck have we made 
Of honour, dignity, and fair renown ; 
Till prostitution elbows us aside 
In all our crowded streets; and senates seem 
Conven’d for purposes of empire less 
Than to relieve th’ adultress trom her bond. 
Th’ adultress! what a theme for angry verse! 
What provocation to th’ indignant heart 
That feels for injur’d love ! But I disdain 
The nauscous task to paint her as she is, 
Cruel, abandon’d, glorying in her shame! 
No. Let her pass, and charioted along 
In guilty splendor, shake the public ways : 
The frequency of crimes bas wash’d them 
white; 
And verse of mine shall never brand the 
wretch, 
Whom matrons now, of character unsmirch’d, 
And chaste themselves, are not asham’d to 
own, 
Virtue and vice had bound’ries in old time, 
Not to be pass’d. And she that had renounc’d 
Her sex’s honour, was renounc’d herself 
By all that priz’d it; not for prud'ry’s sake, 
But dignity’s, resentful of the wrong. 
"[was hard perhaps on here and there a waif, 
Desirous to return and not receiv'd, 
Kut was an wholesome rigour in the main, 
And taught th’ unblemish'd to preserve with 
care 
That purity, whose loss was loss of all. 
Men too were nice in honour in those days, 
And jude’doffenders well. But now—ycs, now 
We are become so candid and so fair, 
So Jib’ral in construction, and so rich 
In Christian charity, (good natur’d age !), 
That they are safe: sinners of cither sex 
Transgress what laws they may.”® 


When I recollect alt the exertions 
which within these few years have done 
se much hononor to the wisdom and public 
spirit of this House, and have contributed 
so essentially to the public security and 
prosperity, i cannot allow myself to sup- 
ee ncraaracaeca  re tEA ESP ABE  ATEETE IORI 


* Cowper’s Task, b. iil. 


of the empire, as for the nauseous and 
disgusting purpose of divorce bills. Still, 
however, and in point of fact, it happened 
to your lordships in the last session to 
be specially summoned for those purposes 
near forty times in the order of your pro- 
ceeding on twelve bills of divorce. Justly 
also might the poet inveigh against that 
‘“‘ liberality of construction” with which 
women of untainted virtue and character 
are encouraged to speak of adultery and | 
its consequences; forgetting the dignity 
and delicacy of their sex in the unprin- 
cipled jargon of well-bred vice, and in 
masculine and unblushing allusions te 
libertinism and crime. 

But the jargon of the day, though in 
itself a symptom of increasing depravity, 
has no possible influence on the en- 
lightened minds of those who now hear 
me. Convinced as I am that doubts res- 
pecting the expediency of the bill are the 
sole cause of our difference, I wish to 
bring those doubts to a short and fair 
examination. I do not, however, feel 
myself called upon to defend the clauses 
which provide for the punishment of the 
seducer. The objections made to them 
have been so few and so mdefinite, that 
I consider that part of the bill as almost 
unanimously adopted. And certainly, 
though opinions may vary as to the mode 
of prosecution, the nature of the punish 
ment to be applicd, and the parties to 
whom prosecution and punishment should 
be restricted or extended, it is not easy 
to argue, that a crime subversive of mo- 
rality and religion, and of the good 
order, happiness, and rights of civil so~ 
ciety, shall not be subject to our criminal 
jurisprudence. I dismiss, therefore, this 
part of the bill, after thanking the learned 
lord who prepared it, for the great and 
lasting benefit which he has conferred on 
his country. I ought also to thank the 
opposers of the bill, to whom the merit 
of originating the clauses alluded to ex« 
clusively belongs. ‘They called loudly for 
those clauses, and we have listened to 
their call. Indeed, I had hoped. that this 
material addition to the bill would have 
suspended all opposition, and that the 

nishment of the seducer would have 
been received as compensating and justi- 
fying the restraint imposed on the se- 
duced. Unhappily, the wish still prevails 
to reject what I believe to be the most 
material part of the bill, and to leave the 
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which the epithet ‘ abomiaable’’ conti- 
nues to be applied; though not indeed 
with peculiar propriety, or with due re- 
spect towards ourselves. The leading ob- 
jection seems to be, that, by restraining 
the intermarriage of the offending parties, 
the woman is put out of the protection of 
the only man to whom she can look up to 
preserve her from degradation and infamy; 
and that she is placed in the alternative 
between celibacy and libertinism. Some 
noble lords have been pleased to add, that 
she is thereby forced into a state of pros« 
titution. Is it, then, a conclusion to be 
avowed, admitted, tolerated, and sanction- 
ed, in plain and course English, that 
whenever a woman shall think proper to 
aed another man to her husband, your 
ordships, the hereditary guardians of the 
welfare and well-being of the people, are 
to contaminate the trust reposed in you, 
and to say to such a woman—*“ Your plea 
is, or at least such is the plea of your of- 
ficious defenders, that if you may not be 
permitted to form a second contract with 
the man by whose seduction you have 
broken your first contract, you must natu- 
rally and necessarily abandon yourself to 
prostitution. Your plea is most unprin- 
cipled; your pew cus are most depraved ; 
but you shall be gratified. You have 
broken a sacred and solemn vow, made in 
the presence of your family and friends ; 
but we will enable you, by a legislative 
act of ours, to go back unblushingly to 
the altar, which you ought to approach 
with agony and horror. Come again to 
us as soon as you shall feel disposed to — 
quit this second husband, and to take a 
third: we shall be ready tottes quoties to 
authorize you to change the partners of 
your iniquity ;” 
Quz nubit toties, non nubit; adultera lege est. 

Offendor mecha simpliciore minus. 

My lords, if the claim may not fairly be 
carried to this extent, it is alse, and good 
for nothing. The mere statement is so 
disgusting, and so degrading to the sex 
which ought ‘to be the object of our just 
pride and affectionate protection, that I 
shall quit it without farther remark. 

I must, however, again and again re- 
mind your lordships, that this struggle is 
not made for any system of remedial law, 
indiscriminately applicable to the commu- 
nity at large; but for the opulent class of 
adulterers and adultresses, who, by the 
expensive nature of the proceeding, are 
alone implicated in divorce bills: and this 
particular dispensation ig still farther con- 


adultress not only without punishment, 
but to facilitate to her the means of mar- 
rying the convicted partner of her adul- 
tery. . 
And here, my lords, before I examine 
tha arguments by which the propriety of 
such marriages has been recommended to 
us, allow me to advert to a doubt which 
has been started respecting their legality. 
It is one of the canons ecclesiastical of 
1603, and a law still in force, that in all 
sentences of divorce 2 thoro et mensa, 
“‘ bond shall be given by the parties so 
separated, that they shall not, during the 
life of each other, contract matrimony 
with any other person.” It is equally 
well known, that parliamentary bills of 
divorce, though they purport to dissolve 
the marriage in general terms, confine to 
the injured husband only the authority 
given to contract anew marriage; making 
it lawful ‘ for him to marry again, and 
declaring that the children born in such 
matrimony shall be legitimate.” There 
is no similar provision for the future mar- 
riage of the divorced wife. It seems more 
than probable, that, in the early instances 
of these divorces, it was not supposed or 
adverted to, that the permission to con- 
tract a new marriage could extend to the 
adultress. But the subsequent and lon 
acquiescence seems to have establishe 
such marriages, or at least entitled them 
to be established if any doubt should arise 
respecting their validity. It is indeed 
difficult to understand how a marriage can 
be dissolved as to one of the parties, with- 
out being equally dissolved as to the 
other. And i would rather conclude that 
divorce bills, as now worded, though pur- 
porting to relieve only the injured party, 
are a complete dissolution of the mar- 
riage; of which dissolution the adultress 
may legally avail herself, unless restrained 
sty some general act, or by some special 

ause. By a general act, I mean the 

rovision now under discussion, or the 

w precisely to this point which has pre- 
vailed in Scotland ever since 1604, and 
under which the crime of adultery is cer- 
tainly less frequent in that part of the 
kingdom than inthis. By a special clause, 
I mean the proviso which it will be in the 
power of parliament, by a standing order, 
or by habitual practice, to declare and in- 
sist, shall be annexed to divorce bills, if 
the measure now proposed should not pass 
into a law. 

And now, my lords, I come to the 
clauses which aluge are disputed, and to 
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fined in mest cases to individuals who 
have the least claim to any indulgence. 
Let us suppose that a woman shall have 
betrayed the best of husbands; that she 
shall have broken and destroyed his hap- 
piness; and shall have ke oe dishonour 
and distress into his family; a woman 
without excuse or palliation for her mis- 
conduct!‘ Such a woman is sure to have 
the benefit of our special interference, be- 
cause we cannot hesitate to give relief to 
her injured husband, and she is allowed 
to avail herself of the terms in which that 
relief is given.—But take the other case: 
let us suppose that there are many cir- 
cumstances of extenuation; that the un- 
fortunate female has been made to live 
amidst scenes of debauchery and profli- 
gacy ; that her husband has connived with 
her seducer ; that he has sold her person ; 
that he has driven her from his house and 
ptotection. Such a husband cannot ob- 
tain a divorce bill (at least our “ liberality 
of construction,” our ‘ Christian charity,” 
do not yet go quite so ete In this case, 
the woman, though hardly criminal, has 
no relief, but wanders an outcast from 
socicty, to be laughed at by the gay and 
splendid adultress, whose aggravated guilt 
shall have secured to her the means of 
ing her seducer. 

I protest, my lords, that this whole pro- 
ceeding is so repugnant to my feelings, 
and at the same time so absurd, that I 
listen with astonishment to those who 
defend it. I see no grounds on which it 
rests, except on an unprincipled claim 
to favour a certain class of society; to 
“ fashion wickedness by law ;” and to ele- 
vate crime inta contract. And all this 
(in the instances especially where the 
crime is attended with the greatest aggra- 
vation) contrary both to moral principle, 
and to the practice of other nations, from 
the remotest antiquity to the present time; 
contrary tothe express law of another 
part of the kingdom at this day ; and even 
contrary to our own subsisting Jaw: for 
all the arguments used respecting the al- 
ternative in which the woman is said to 
be placed, apply as strongly against di- 
vorces 2 thoro et mensd, as they do against 
the restrictions in the bill which we are 
debating. — This is not a question to be 
decided by sentiments of indiscriminate 
compassion. Hard, indeed, must be the 
heart which can be insensible to the dis- 
tresses of a woman, whatever may be the 
cause. But, in looking with an eye of 
pity to the sufferings of a criminal, it is 
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& paramount duty to look also to the 
tendency of the crime, and to the neces- 
sity of example. We must not tamper 
with the essential principles of social orden 
It has been eae however, that in seve- 
ral instances the intermarriages to which 
I object have been followed by a course 
of life well entitled, in every point of view, 
to esteem and respect. My lords, I know, 
and I admit, that such cases have occurred 
within the observation of us all; but I 
know, also, that a wise legislature will not 
wish to form and multiply a sect of indi- 
viduals, whose fall and subsequent rise in 
the estimation of. mankind can tend only 
to give a false estimate of principles. 
Unfortunately, it would be a sect not con- 
tent with the exclusive enjoyment of the 
paeucees which itself had obtained, but, 
ike other sects, would be naturally active 
in multiplying the number of its prose- 
lytes. It would consist of persons, the 
elegance of whose manners, and whose 
attractive habits of life, would be well 
calculated to fascinate and corrupt the pure 
minds of others, and to create an opinion 
that there is something worthy of indul- 
gence and admiration in the practices and 
consequences of a steady, grave, and well- 
regulated adultery. It would be actively 
and necessarily at work to subvert every 
sentiment of conjugal fidelity and female 
chastity, and would corrode and extend 
itself like a cancer over the fair bosom of 
civil society. 

My lords, I feel anxious to resist any 
imputation of rigour. God forbid that 
we should adopt the harsh laws of other 
countries! The Mosaic law directed, 
that, ** both the adulterer and adul- 
tress should surely be put to death.” And 
the same severity extended itself over 
Asia and Europe through many centuries. 
The punishment of adultery by the 
Roman law varied at different periods, but 
was frequently capital. In the Digest 
there are provisions similar to the clauses 
which we are debating. The strictness 
observed on this subject by our ancestors 
the Germans is well and forcibly described 
by Tacitus: ‘ Ergo septa pudicitid agunt 
nullis spectaculorum illecebris, nullis 
conviviorum irritationibus corrupte. Pau- 
cissima in tam numerosa gente adulteria, 
quorum pona prasens, et maritis per- 
missa. Publicate enim pudicitie nulla 
venia: non forma, non etate, non opibus 
maritum invenerit. Nemo illic vitia ridet : 
nec corrumpere et corrumpi saculum 
vocatur.” ‘Tacitus, who was of the con- 
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sular rank, alludes here, and with just 
indignation, to the vices of the higher 
ranks, and to their affectation of justifying 
habitual outrages to decency as being the 
fashion and ton of the day, ** corrumpere 
et corrumpi ssculum vocatur.” He 
felt with his cotemporary Juvenal who 
had exclaimed : 
Velocius ac citius nos 

Corrumpunt vitiorum exempla domestica 

magnis 

Cum subcunt animos auctoribus.” 

But these investigations serve only to 
show the mildness of the system which 
we are pursuing; it is not even proposed 
by this bill, as at present constituted, that 
the female offender should be subject to 
any punishment. All doubtful provisions 
have been avoided ; and therefore also‘the 
question has been left for future consider- 
ation, whether the means either of prose- 
cution or of divorce should be given to the 
injured wife ? 

I have omitted to state a dilemma to 
those who object to the clauses in ques- 
tion. Will they go so far as to argue, 
that in all cases of adultery it is right and 
expedient to facilitate, or even (as some 
have said by way of sarcasm and epigram ) 
to compel the intermarriage of the offend- 
ing parties? The easy interchange of 
wives prevailed during two or three years, 
in that distracted country, whose terrible 
example we have had before our eyes ; 
and it became no exaggeration to assert, 
that the ceremony of marriage resembled 
the intercourse of ‘“* brute beasts which 
have no understanding.” There is not an 
individual in this House, whose mind will 
not revolt against any propositions of such 
atendency. Is it, then, the wish to take 
the other branch of the dilemma, to con- 
fine divorce bills within the present 
bounds, and to give permission of inter- 
marriage between offending parties to the 
opulent only? My lords, this is a posi- 
tion which will not bear the light; it be- 
comes a code of adultery for a privileged 
cast; it holds out, in many cases, to the 
adultress, the means of acquiring a great 
advance in rank and property by her 
crimes. In the place of contrition we 
see triumphant and bare-faced vice. 
The compassion of all moral men changes 
to indignation when such things happen. 

Having disposed of the adultress, let 
us now turn to her seducer. “ With 
respect to him,” say the noble lords, 
‘‘the clauses in question cannot fail to 
operate as a premium and encouragement 
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toadultery. You release him from his bond, 
when you refuse to release the adultrese 
from hers. You release him from an ho- 
nourable obligation, the foreknowledge of 
which now deters and restrains him.” 
What, then, is the nature of that supposed 
obligation, by virtue of which, in the 
event of detection, or in cases of bargain 
or collusion, the adulterer is to come to 
this bar by counsel for the adultress, to 
act the part of a defendant smarting under 
penal damages, in order to forward the 
divorce ill, which is to enable him to 
marry the adultress, and bonourably to 
share her dishonour? The mere state- 
ment of the question shows the corrupt 
nature of the transaction, which is weakly 
defended by unsound reasonings resulting 
from unsound reasonings. As to the 
adandoned seducers, and those who seek 
only to multiply the victims of their 
profligacy, I will rather trust to the chas- 
tisement of law than to the influence of 
fashion. But, admitting that there may 
exist in the breast of others that anoma- 
lous sort of honour which is here adduced, 
that non-descript plant in the pleasure 
garden of modern morality, I should infer, 
that a man possessing sentiments which 
have a relish of honour, would rather be 
deterred than encouraged by the reflec- 
tion that he can no longer make any 
reparation. Is it not this hopelesatiees of 
marriage, the honourable necessity of 
which is not extended by the fashion or 
practice of ‘ this good-natured.age’’ to 
the seducers of unmarried women; is it 
not this very hopelessness of all reparation 
which continues to make seductions so 
rare in that class of life, in which the 
seductions of married women are so fre- 
quent? 

But I cannot comprehend the sort of 
honour which would be _ influenced 
by the obligation contended for, and yet 
would proceed coolly and deliberately to 
debauch a married woman: to entail a 
sense of shame on her innocent children , 
to deprive them of their natural protection; 
to give offence and disgust to society; to 
rob a friend of his happiness ; and to de- 
stroy the fair pride ana domestic peace of 
a whole family. [ cannot comprehend 
this strange casuietry, this sophistry of 
sin, as applied either to the woman, 
to whom the noble lords wish to se- 
cure the means of deriving benefit fron 
her crime; or to her seducer, who is to 
be discouraged by the implied obligation 
which 1 have thus analyzed. in favour of 
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such doctrinés I cannot, with my incompe- 
tent knowledge of the world, frame any ar- 
gument which would not tend to bewilder 
my own understanding and the understand- 
ing of others, in a vain endeavour to palli- 
ate vice, and to countenance the vicious. It 
is a sort of threatening Jetter in behalf of 
crime, when we are informed, that, unless 
the seduced and seducer shall be permitted 
to have their vices of the precise colour 
and tint which they prefer, we must ex- 
pect them to commit vices of a deeper 
dye and enormity. We cannot compro- 
mise with wickedness ; all morality would 
be thrown off its hinges, if such arguments 
could be used with effect; they are of a 
nature to undermine the whole fabric 
of justice with respect to every 
crime that can be committed. But the 
new clauses which I have this day intro- 
duced, will furnish the best answer to 
those who are apprehensive that the bill 
May operate as an encouragement to 
adultery. When your honourable men of 
gallantry shall have perused these clauses 
with attention; when they shall have well 
considered the impending prosecution 
and its consequences; when they shall 
see, fairly balanced, the different parts of 
the bill; I do not believe that they will 
fecl themselves encouraged. 

My lords I really am ashamed to have 
dwelt so long upon a subject which is 
so clear and so plain in all its views and 
bearings. I have done so from respect 
for those from whom I differ. I have 
no want of aright charity in favour of 
the infirmities of our nature, on the 
other hand, I have no pretensions to 
enforce against those infirmities any 
strictness of correction beyond what is 
equally wished by the noble lords, who 
oppose me. We differ only as to the 
means and the necessity of employing 
them. I have little confidence in the 
accuracy of my own opinions; but cer- 
tainly on this occasion I derive great 
confidence from the support with which I 
am honoured, and of which I should be 
uowortby, if I did not exert myself in a 
cause so supported. I now leave the bill 
to its fate, but with an opinion deeply 
rooted in my mind, that, if it should not 
ultimately be adopted, a severe and se- 
rious wound will be given to the good 
order and well being of society. And 
let me not be told by those who oppose 
the bill that I have placed them in a 
dilemma between the acceptance of a law 


which they disapprove, the resulting 
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efhicouragemoent of a crime which they 
abhor. I have repeatedly explained thae 
the subject of this bill (which I support, 
because I think it right, though it did not 
originate with me) was first brought into 
discussion by those whose arguments I 
have endeavoured to answer. Such is the 
wisdom of parliament, such are the right 
feelings of the public at large, that what- 
ever may be proper to be done will be 
done at last, though temporary miscon- 
ceptions may prevail. And here I submit 
the whole to that venerable bench, whose 
duty it is to maintain the purity of 
religion: to the great and learned cha- 
racters, whose duty it is to maintain the 
purity of Jaw; and to your lordships in 
general, who are interested and disposed 
to maintain the purity of married life, and 
of domestic happiness. 

Lord Mulgrave said:—My lords; be- 
fore I address your lordships in answer to 
the arguments urged in support of the 
bill, 1 feel it incumbent upon me to take 
some notice of the general style and 
tenour of those arguments, because they 
seem to imply an impression on the minds 
of the noble lords who adopt them, that 
all those who are adverse to the provi- 
sions of this bill must be protectors of vice 
and favourers of the crime of adultery. 
And although a noble baron has in terms 
admitted that it would ill become him to 
deny the same rectitude of intention to ~ 
the opposers as that which distinguishes 
the supporters of the bill, yet even in the 
general tenour of his speech somewhat of 
the same impression manifests itself; else 
wherefore those trite and obvious cen- 
sures of a crime, the immorality of which 
nobody palliates, the evil tendency of 
which nobody denies; wherefore that 
question of astonishment, ‘* How can it 
happen that a body of men so constituted 
can exhibit a great schism and diversity 
of opinions respecting a question de- 
pendent on the evident and immutable 
principles of justice, morality, aad reli- 
gion ;’ but because the noble baron can- 
not separate a difference of opinion upon’ 
the wisdom of his proposed alteration uf 
the law as it stands, and a difference upon 
the immutable principles of morality and 
religion? Indeed, the noble lord goes @ 
little further in his implication when he 
speaks of a public depravity of morals, 
which ‘*may be imperceptible to the 
visual nerves of a chosen few, and no 
euphrasy or rue that he can administer 
will bring the object within their contem- 
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plation.” In support of this figure the 
noble lord reads to the House a long 
' string of verses, containing, not only an ex- 
aggerated misrepresentation of the ge- 
neral morals of the country, but a coarse 
and unfounded Jibel on the dignity and 
conduct of this House. I give the noble 
lord credit for having been dazzled by the 
_ brilliant clothing of sonurous words, and 
misled by the favourite name of a distin- 
guished poet, or he would not, I am con- 
vinced, have addressed to your lordships 
that which, if it should have been offered 
to the public in the plain shape of a prose 
paragraph, with no greater sanction than 
the name of a printer or publisher of a 
newspaper, would have brought the au- 
thor to your lordships bar, and justly sub- 
jected him to a rigorous punishment for 
@ gross and criminal misrepresentation of 
this House of Parliament. What, my 
lords, is it in these times, and in this 
parliament that we are to be told that 
‘‘ the senate seems convened for purposes 
of empire less, than to relieve the adult- 
ress from her bond?” Is it to a house 
of parliament, whose vigilant wisdom and 
dispassionate energy have been so con- 
stantly and so effectually exerted in con- 
tributing their full share to those greatest 
purposes of empire, the preservation of 
the state, the maintenance of the consti- 
tution, the support of his majesty’s aus- 
picious government, and the general se- 
curity of the people, against the formidable 
attacks which have been made upon all 
those vital objects by the active princi- 
ples and destructive machinations of fo- 
reign and domestic Jacobins, that such an 
imputation is to be applied? The other 
member of the poet’s aspersion comes 
also but ill from the noble Jord who 
brought in the bill, as addressed to 
the majority who have hitherto sup- 
ported it; for they at least appear at all 
events, determined not to relieve the 
adultress from her bonds: and it is upon 
that point, and not upon the nature of 
the crime, that those who oppose the 
provisions of the bill as objectionable, are 
at issue with those who think them salu- 
tary. 

My lords, I most cordially assent to 
the principle of the bill, and it is there- 
fore that I object to the provisions of it ; 
because they appcar to me to counteract 
the professions of the preamble, and to 
usurp the title: the bill would be more 
properly described as an act for the more 
effectual promotion of adultery, and for 
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the better propagation of bastardy. I 
object to it, because it is the reverse of 
what every penal statute ought to be; it 
is impotent for prevention, but oppressive 
and impolitic in punishment. The prin- 
cipal ground upon which the supporters 
of the bill recommend the provisions 
against She marriage of the woman after 
divorce is, the assumed fact that a pro- 
mise of marriage is the great means of 
seduction on the part of the man, and the 
principal inducement to the commission 
of the crime on the part of the woman. 
To justify a law pregnant with such evils, 
as I assert this bill to be, the ground on 
which it rests must be assumed not as par- 
tial and occasional, but as gencral at least, 
if not universal: such an assumption, 
however, in this instance, would be re-: 
pugnant to reason, and contrary to all 
experience. It isreasonableto suppose that 
a seducer will commence his attacks upon 
the virtue of a woman of a cultivated mind, 
and in a respectable situation in life, with 
detailing to her the circumstances of dis- 
grace and degradation which will be su- 
peradded to the shame of detection ?: 
Would it be consistent with common 
sense to hold forth the probability of that 
detection as the natural consequence of 
her compliance? He would be indeed a. 
clumsy seducer who should submit to the 
consideration of a woman, in the first in- 
stance, the unequal balance between the 
measureless sacrifice he was urging 
her to make, and the poor, degraded, 
and secluded reparation which he could 
offer to her wounded reputation. Unfor- 
tunately, the arts of seduction are too 
well understoo', to be so conducted; : 
less palpable and more ingenious modes 
are pursued: and I entertain too high an 
7 Sa of the delicacy of feeling,. even - 
of those unhappy victims amongst my 
countrywomen who are artfully seduced 
from the paths of virtue, not to be con- 
vinced that such a broad and brutal pro- 
posal of speculative disgrace would be 
their best protection, and that they would 
spurn at the prospect with contempt and 
horror. Put the same supposition into a 
different line of seduction, and in a less 
cultivated and refined rank of female life, 
and the fallacy will be manifest of the 
only ground on which this bill can be in- 
strumental to the prevention of the crime 
of adultery. 

If I were to introduce to your lordships 
a bill for the suppression of the Magdalen . 
Hospital, and to render all such institu-: 
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tions illegal in future; and if I were, in {| matrimony in the event of detection; the 
support of such a bill, to argue that the { law will be his excuse for abandoning the 
shocking depravity and disgusting misery | woman on such an event; and the legal 
of the swarm of unhappy prostitutes who | infliction of fine and imprisonment will be 
infest our streets, had arisen entirely from | light in comparison of the penalty of ma- 
that impolitic and over indulgent institu- | trimony, which they have now to appre- 
tion ; if I were to state that idle and dis-} hend from the tribunal of public opinion. 
solute fellows made that retreat the means} The effect of the law will be different 
of seduction, by stating to the innocent | with men of a different description. 
girl whose virtue they were attempting,| Many, who, urged by the violence of 
that although the act she was urged to} their passion, and a reprehensible attach- 
eommit would be followed by detection, | ment, have violated the laws of fmorality 
by disgrace, by the loss of the esteem | and religion by the crime of adultery, may 
and acquaintance of all those with whom | notwithstanding have feelings of tender- 
she had been accustomed to live, and by | ness and sentiments of honour still re- 
separation from her family for ever; yet | maining, which will naturally urge them 
that all this would be amply compensated | to make every reparation io their power 
by his having sufficient interest to obtain | to the disgraced object of their illicit af- 
her a situation in the Magdalen Hospital, | fection: marriage, as the law:now stands, 
where she would learn an honest mode of'| constitutes that reparation; and has, ia 
gaining her livelihood, her character be | fact uniformly operated a reformation of 
retrieved, and that she might perhaps be | morals in the woman, and produced an 
even restored to her parents; and should | exemplary wife, atoning (as far as atone- 
I further argue, that he might with truth | ment is possible) for her former crime, 
add, that this was no idle speculation, | by a rigid propriety of conduct, anda 
because near three thousand unhappy | ready submission to that exclusion from 
women had been retrieved from vice, and ; the gay circles of general society which 
restored to honest industry by that insti- | her former misconduct has incurred. On 
tution; would any one of your lordships , the other hand, all those who have not 
receive this argument as a_ sufficient | been married to the man of their affec- 
ground on which to build a law for the | tions, for whom they have sacrificed their 
suppression of that charity ? ‘Would any | honour, have become the most dangerous 
ene of you believe that such an argument | and scandalous of prostitutes; dangerous 
ever did or ever could influence a woman | from the advantages of polished education 
the most ignorant and depraved, to sacri- | and elegant manners, which enables them 
fice her chastity? And if the supposition | to engage the attachment of young men 
be shocking and absurd in the less delicate first entering into life, to withdraw them 
and less refined class of females upon! from serious and honourable pursuits, and 
what ground of reason or common sense, plunge them into dissipation and extra- 
ean we conclude it to be ordinary and | vagance; and scandalous to public morals, 
habitual amongst those who have more! by a bold and brilliant ostentation of 
enlarged ideas to guide them, greater! affluent vice. The effect, therefore, of 
and more apparent sacrifices to check and | the bill, if it should not operate as a pre- 
deter them? I confess I cannot discover ' vention of the crime of adultery (which I 
any difference in the two cases; and I do! have already argued that it will not),’ 
not believe that, in any instance, the pros- | must, in my conception, be, to add to the 
pect and intention of future marriage has number of the latter description of women, 
preceded the seduction, or influenced the | by totally putting an end to the former. 
attachment of a married woman to her| This conclusion, however, is denied by 
paramour. If, therefore, the mode of se- | a right reverend prelate, and he has told 
duction be not such as the bill presumes, | your Jordships that there yet remains a 
it will not operate as a prevention, as far | Tesource to the woman divorced for adul- 
as it attaches upon the woman; but, on tery, to which she may look with confi- 
the other hand, it will operate as an en- | dence, if her subsequent conduct be de- 
couragement to the crime, and as an act ‘cent, reserved, and exemplary :—* The 
ef indemnity to the unprincipled man of | bill,” says the right reverend prelate, 
intrigue, whose study and occupation are | ** wisely and justly precludes the adultress 
principally engrossed by the arts and | from contracting marriage with her para- 
ractice of seduction. He will be re-|mour; but there is nothing to preclude 
fieved from the impending dangers of| her union with some third-person, who 
(VOL. XXxV.] . [8] 
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having watched her exemplary conduct, 


her rectitude of life, and due observance 


of religious duties, may entertain an ex- 


pectation of happiness with a woman 80 


conducting herself; and with him she 


may receive the reward of her repentance 


and good behaviour.”? I can have no ob- 


jection to such an event, if it were to take 


place; but, urged as an argument in 
favour of the prohibitory clause of this 
bill, I cannot admit the case to be sufi- 
ciently probable to justify the passing the 
bill, or very likely to influence the moral 
conduct of a woman divorced from her 
husband, and prohibited apse: with 
her seducer. Women have certainly been 


frequently encouraged not to despair of 


marriage, notwithstanding any defects in 
their person : 


* There swims no goose so grey but, soon or 


ate, 
‘« She finds some honest gander for her mate.” 


But how far such expectations could ra- 
tionally be indulged under the disadvan- 
tage of defects in their reputation, is a 
matter of much greater doubt; and I 


should apprehend, that but few matrimo- 


nial speculators would be found to restore 
a lady under such circumstances to the 
duties and comforts of matrimony. 

must, therefore, notwithstanding this ex- 
pedient, continue to consider the mar- 
riage of the woman as absolutely preclud- 
ed, though not positively prohibited, by 
this bill; and that she is therefore reduced 
either to a more general practice of dissi- 


pation and vice, or to take refuge in the 
arms of her seducer, if he retains such a 
sense of honour as to feel it incumbent 


upon him to afford refuge to the person 


driven, by his act, from the protection of 


her family, from the society of her friends, 
and deprived of the notice and estimation 
of her whole circle of acquaintance. 

Here the alternative is again combated, 
and I am told that still another path 
remains for her to follow — retirement, 
solitude, moral meditation, and religious 
repentance, at a distance from the society 
which she. has offended,.and from the 
friends: and relations whom she has sacri- 
ficed. To this also, abstractedly, I have 
nothing to object; but your lordships, in 
legislating for society, must consider the 
nature of the individuals who compose 
that socicty, and will feel yourselves 
bound to enact laws upon views that can 
be expected practically to operate. Upon 
thie ground I will ask your lordehips, 
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whether this path is one likely to be fol- 
lowed by any young woman of lively dis- 
position, strong passions, habits of dissi- 
ation, and love of — Can your. 
ordships expect from such persons, 
strength: of mind to undertake, or perse- 
verance to profit by such a scheme of re- 
formation? Is it not almost certain thas 
a person of the deseription I have stated 
wil rather fly to her old habits of dissi- 
pation to dispel the gloom of: sorrow. and 
the stings of remorse, than look for con- 
solation in abstraction; and. that she. will 
rather take refuge in the thoughtlessness. 
of vice, from t momentary. pangs of 
solitary shame, than with a vigorous and 
steady mind look forward to more distant 
and more substantial happiness through 
persevering humiliation and self support- 
ed repentance? I cannot speculate on 
such sublime exertions from so light a 
character, and must therefore, consider 
the alternative as I have stated it. The bill, 
upon this view of the subject, directly coun- 
teracts its own professed purpose, and will 
prowuee the promotion of that which it pro- 
esses to prevent. There is a well known 
story of the reply of a judge to a criminal 
complaining of the great disproportion be- 
tween the crime he had committed and 
the punishment that was about to be in- 
flicted upon him, for stealing a horse ; 
that ‘‘he was not condemned to be hang- 
ed for stealing a horse, but that horses 
might not be stolen.”? Although the 
effect here proposed, of preventing horse- 
stealing, has not been generally produced, 
the future perpetration of the crime,. as 
far at least as the individual criminal is 
concerned, will be prevented; but the 
bill of vo oe under considera~- 
tion will have a diametrically opposite 
effect, and will tend to perpatwass the. 
commission of the crime by the person 
who is the object of its provisions. The 
best that can be hoped for the sake of 
public morals is, that the practice of the 
slang will at sare be ee to the me 
ginal seducer ; the real and heavy. | 
will fall upon the children : they Pill ie 
the suffering victims of the law, and have 
reason to curse the provisions by which 
they are cut off from ali rank in the body 
of subordinate society; nullixs fili! de- 
barred all right in customary claims: by 
inheritance, holding no name but by con- 
cession, no relationship but by courtesy,. 
no property but by donation: these, my: 
lords, are the certain penalties inflicted: 
on the unoffending children, by the prea - 
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carious project of reformation attempted 
by this bill. oe 

Mach has been pathetically urged on 
tthe im of guarding the morals of 

‘the ruimg generation, by preventing the 
bec gi from looking with indulgence 
‘on crimes of their mother, in conse- 
qoence of seeing her placed in a situation 
of some degree of respect as the wife of 
her seducer. I will ask your lordships 
whesher the danger of injuring the morals 
of the rising | bead would not be 
mech Spaeth om the situation in which 
this bill is likely to place the woman di- 
vorced from adultery ; and I will take 
successively all the relations under which 
faer chiddren can be considered.—First, as 
the offepring of the injured husband : if 
the conduct ef the mother be decent and 
seserved, she will become an object of 
‘compeésion and iiterest to her children, 
rather than of contempt and disgust ; and 
ter conduct will interest such feelings 
seven the more in proportion as the rigour 
of the law has ded her from that 
rank in moral estimation which marriage 
might have given; and may teach them 
to consider her offence in the light of an 
error, rather than of a crime, and the 

penalty of ber situation as too severe a 

wshment. If, on the other hand, the 
prohibition of marriage shall have been 
followed by the desertion of the seducer, 
and consequent misconduct of the woman, 
the character of the mother willinevitably 

(however unjustly) operate to the disad- 
wantage of the daughters, and perhaps 

deter many discreet men from seeking 

them in tage. Take, next, the situa- 
tion of the daughters of the woman, born 
after her divorce: on them the infliction 
will fall with peculiar weight. Bastardy 
is of little comparative consequence to the 
male children; they may obtain rank by 
their professions, and their consideration 

m the world will depend upon the exer- 
tions of their minds, and the character of 
their conduct ; but the daughters have to 
struggte with every disadvantage from 
their raok im life. With respect to the 
wmportant consideration, on which so 
much has been said, of the inflaence on 
their mofals from early impression, the 
most zealous supporter of the bill must 


feel the elmost incalculable difference be- 
tween the ex e of a mother livin 


with the name in the state of an adul- 
tress, and of a wife feelin by herself, and 
fearing for her child, afl the incurable 
evils of a deviation from chastity, and 
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therefore the more rigidly performing, 
and the more earnestly inculcating, a 
strict adherence to propriety of conduct, 
and an exalted sense of the value and im- 
portance of virtue. 

I come now, my lords, to an observa- 
tion which has been made in answer to 
the objection stated to the bill, as bearing 
with peculiar severity on the less culpa- 
ble party, by inflicting a lasting disgrace, 
a heavy and unceasing punishment on the 
woman, whilst it leaves the seducer in 
ranuet of his rank in society, and at 
iberty to practise his arts upon some 
other victim of his profligacy. The ob- 
servation which has been made in answer 
to this objection is, that in fact no pu- 
nishment is inflicted upon the woman, but 
that she is merely left in the situation 
into which she has brought ‘herself. My 
lords, it is not easy for me to express the 
astonishment with which I have heard 
this remark made, and repeated with that 
sort of mild complacency and confident 
tone with which plain axioms and esta- 
blished principles may be brought to the 
recollection of disputants deviating from 
them. Is it then to this assembly, 1s it in 
this country, is it to the professors of a 
religion by which we are taught that “ the 
death of a sinner is not desired, but rather 
that he should turn from his wickedness 
and live,” that such an observation can be 
urged as conclusive, or even as admissible ? 
What, my lords, is the situation to which 
these unhappy women have brought them- 
selves? What is the situation, in which 
we are required to be contented to leave 
them? A state of degradation and sin! 
Is it consistent with the principles of law, 
is it consonant with the dictates of huma- 
nity, is it allowed by the precepts of 
religion, to leave the victims of errors, or 
even the suffering criminals, in the situa- 
tion in which they have placed themselves, 
withholding the means which might ope- 
rate to retrieve them from despair, and 
restore them to virtue? 

Much has been said upen the necessity 
ef this bill, as resulting from the present 
state of society in this country, and the 
progressive corruption of morals which ig 
inferred from the number of divorce bills 
brought into parliament durimg his ma- 
jstys reign. However disposed I may 

e to check the practice of a crime so in- 
jurious to the happiness of families and 
to the general morals of society, I am not 
prepared to admit that the evil is increas- 
ing: on the contrary, I believe that, in 
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point of general morality, society 1s in a 
better state than it has formerly been in 
this country; sure I am, that itis ina 
better state than it is in the countries 
where divorces are impossible. The in- 
creased number of divorce bills appears 
,to me to lead more naturally to a conclu- 
sion, that a greater degree of vigilance 
on the part of husbands, and a more nice 
jealousy of the conduct of their wives, 
' prevail at this time than in former periods. 
Compare the general feelings of society 
in this and in foreign countries upon this 
Subject, and you will find the misconduct 
_of a wife a matter here of observation and 
of general discussion ; that domestic hap- 
Piness passes unobserved, as a thing in 
the ordinary course of manners; and that 
there is no character so much an object 
of general contempt, as a husband who 
carelessly overlooks, or basely connives 
At his wife’s irregular or vicious behaviour, 
because he thereby becomes the willing 
partner of the dishonour from which he 
might be delivered, and a convenient veil 
to the vice of one, whom every feeling 
of honour and delicacy, every sense of 
his duty to his family and to posterity, 
should urge him to cast from his bosom, 
and separate from his name; a relief 
which the wise and benevolent practice of 
the legislature of this country has hitherto 
sanctioned and administered. In foreign 
countries, where divorces are impossible 
and marriage is indissoluble, the reverse 
Jn every instance occurs; a happy mar- 
riage is a matter of some surprise, as well 
as praise; it is a pretty romantic occur- 
rence for discussion: whilst the difference 
of conduct creates no schism in society, 
and the virtuous wife lives without scruple 
or scandal in the society of the lady who 
has an attachment. A husband, on the 
other hand, who should be anxiously 
vigilant, or importunately jealous, would 
be an object of general ridicule; he would 
be represented as ** un homme intraitable,”’ 
a boor, unfit for society, and unaccus- 
tomed to the manners of the world— 
Rusticus est nimium, quem ledit adultera 
conjux 
Et notos mores, non satis urbis habet. 

The character, however, is one that sel- 
dom occurs. The maxim, that ‘* things 
without remedy should be without regan 
is pretty generally adopted ; they usually 
avail themselves of the convenience of a 
joint establishment, and console them- 


yelves elsewhcre for the circumstance of 


divided aftections. Do I therefore, my 
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lords, attribute this difference of feeling, 
on so delicate a subject, to any disparity 
between the general sentiments of honour 
and propriety in other countries and in 
this? By no means; for on other occa- 
sions as high and scrupulous a sense of 
eee is entertained by foreigners as 
y ourselves. I attribute it to the advane 
tages arising from the power of parliament 
to grant a divorce in certain cases; and 
therefore, I draw this inference from it, 
that the calculation of the number of di- 
vorces is not of itself a proof of deteriora- 
tion of morals; for it still remains to be 
proved, that adultery is more frequent, 
and public manners more depraved, since 
the increase of parliamentary divorces has 
taken aa The reverse of this conclu- 
ru believe, will be found to be the » 
act. 

My lords, there is another part of the 
subject involving in it considerations of 
comprehensive importance. A right re- 
verend oan has asserted, that a woman 
divorced d vinculo matrimonit, commits 
adultery, let her marry whomsoever she 
will, whether her seducer or any other 
man. My lords, if this doctrine be true, 
more is at stake than. is comprehepded ia 
the prospective provisions of the present 
bill. I have even heard a doubt whispered, 
of the validity of marriages contracted by 
women under such circumstances, and of 
the security of inheritances deriving 
through them. My lords, this is a ques- 
tion of too serious magnityde to be 
solemnly averred, and then suffered to 
rest in doubt and uncertainty. I trust 
and believe that the doctrine is erroneous : 
at all events, the question must be con- 
sidered, and the evils averted, if indeed 
they areimpending. I should not venture 
to discuss a question comprehending in it 
so much of canon law, and of the law of 
God, with a person of the learning, 
we and authority of the right reve- 
rend prelate, if I did not feel myself sup- 
ported by great and powerful authorities 
on the other side. Ihave not only the 
incidental and implied authority of. an- 
other right reverend prelate, who recom- 
mends a marriage with a third person, but 
I have the positive and express determi- 
nation of the pon by the great author 
and martyr of the reformed church of 
England, assisted by the bishops of Dur- 
ham and Rochester of that day, and by 
the most learned divines and civilians of 
a period, when the true doctrines of the 
gospel and the right interpretation of the 
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and unremitting attention of pious and 
learned men. The decision of this deli- 
cate point, by the persons I have men- 
‘tioned, is expressly declared by them to 
‘be confirmed and pronounced by the law 
of God; the ground and object of that de- 
cision, as far as it bears upon the provi- 
sions of this bill, 1 conceive never to have 
‘been done away by any subsequent deci- 
sion or practice in cases of divorce. By 
‘the ancient canons of the church of Rome, 
as your lordships know, marriage was 
-deemed a sacrament, and could not be 
dissolved except by some canonical cause 
‘of impediment existing before the mar- 
riage, such as consanguinity, &c. At 
‘the period of the Reformation in this 
country a different doctrine was held upon 
the subject, after the mest laborious in- 
vestigation of the matter; in the course 
-of which Cranmer himself searched into 
the opinions of the fathers and doctors 
80 copiously, that his collections upon the 
question grew, as bishop Burnet states, 
into a large volume. The case which 
.gave rise to this investigation is curious, 
and applies, in my apprehension, essen- 
tially to the point on which I have soli- 
cited your lordships attention. The mar- 
quis of Northampton having been di- 
vorced from the lady Ann Bouchier, his 
first wife, for adultery, a commission was 
appointed at the beginning of Edward 
6th's reign, at the head of which archbi- 
shop Cranmer was placed, to try whether 
the lady Anne was not, by the word of 
4zod, so lawfully divorced that she was 
no more his wife; and whether, there- 
upon, he might not marry another. The 
patience and perseverance of the archbi- 
shop in the examination of authorities, 
and in the composition of his large volume 
on the subject, so far exceeded the pa- 
tience of the marquis of Northampton in 
waiting for a wife, that he solemnly mar- 
ried the daughter of Brooke lord Cobham 
befure judgment was given upon the le- 
gality of such marriage. He was, how- 
ever, separated from his new wife till the 
decision of the delegates should be given. 
Bishop Burnet then adds a copious extract 
of the opinions of the Fathers, with which 
I will not trouble your lordships. In con- 
clusion, the whole was divided into eight 
queries, which were put to some learned 
men: who they were does not appear ; 
but I venture to believe, that no names 
could add to the weight and authority 
they derive from the archbishop of Can- 
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terbury and his learned coadjutors havin 
eta all their own leboriousinvestigation) 
ormed their decision of the case upon 
the answers which they delivered to these 
ueries. Upon the first questions they 
etermined’ that the act of adultery con- 
stitutes an actual dissolution of the mar- 
riage bond; and decided against the le- 
gality of a separation 2 mensa et thoro. 
lhe sixth is the question which particu- 
larly applies to the object of this bill, and 
it is stated and answered as follows: “ An 
etiam uxor, repudiata propter adulterium, 
alteri poterit nubere? Ad sextam respon- 
demus; quodrepudiata ropter adulterium, 
quia uxor repudiantis desiit esse, ob idque 
libera est sicut aliz omnes post obitum 
virorum possunt aliis nubere; sequa jure 
juxta illad Pauli, si non contineant, con- 
trahant matrimonium.” Upon these 
answers to the queries the marriage of the 
marquis of Northampton was declared 
valid. He was, however, advised, four 
years after, to have an act of parliament 
to confirm his marriage; which act was 
repealed in the popish reign of queen 
Mary. The decision on the marquis of 
Northampton’s case established a prece- 
dent, which continued to be considered 
as law till the last year of the reign of 
queen Elizabeth, when the case of Fol- 
jambe (upon the validity of his marriage 
to a second wife, after his divorce from 
the first for adultery) came to be tried in 
the court of star chamber, where the tem- 
poral judges declared the second marriage 
null, because it was only a divorce 2 
mensG et thoro, and because archbisho 
Whitgift affirmed, . that several grave di- 
vines and civilians, wham he had asseme- 
bled at Lambeth to consider that point, 
did all agree that the marriage was void. 
My lords, I am not much disposed to 
quarrel with thisdecision, which has since 
guided the constant practice of the eccle- 
siastical courts, and is indeed consistent 
with the canon law as it now stands; but 
I must observe, that this decision was 
made upon the ground of the old canon 
law, which was to have been altered by 
the thirty-two commissioners appointed 
by the act of Henry 8th to reform 
the canons of the church of Rome: and 
which, by the last clause of that act, were 
provisionally established until] it should be 
otherwise ordered and determined by the 
two and thirty commissioners. This canon 
law of the church of Rome never having 
been reformed, continues to this day to 
be the law of our ecclesiastical courts; 
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the Reformatio Legum, composed by 
Cranmer, and some of the most learned 
men of his time, having been cast aside 
and forgotten, on the accession of Mary 
and subsequent murder of Cranmer. I 
am, my lords, no friend to the spirit of 
heavy penalties, in which the Reformatio 
Legum was com ; it may suit the 
ideas of those who think that by one de- 
viation from the strict rules of morality, 
that for one infringement of. the divine 
law, a man forfeits every sense of virtue, 
and every claim to the attributes of ho- 
nour: those who entertain such notions, 
I say, may think that the crimes set forth 
in the Reformatio Legum should, as it is 
there proposed, be punished either by 

erpetual imprisonment or banishment for 
fife’ but I, who think there are grada- 
tions in guilt, cannot admit that, even 
for the crime of adultery, a man should 
forfeit, during life, the enjoyment of his 
liberty, or be proscribed from the limits 
of his country, and cut off from the pro- 
tection of her laws. Yet while I depre- 
cate the pee. severity of the Reformatio 
_ Legum, I respect the wisdom of its rea- 
soning; and particularly that part of it 
which accompanies the proposed abolition 
of the divorce 2 mensd et thoro, because, 
in a few conclusive words, it shows that 
species of se ion to be dangerous to 
morality, and cont to the laws of rea- 
son sad of God; and I will state the ex- 
pressions to your lordships in the words 
of the Reformatio Legum: ‘ Mense so- 
cietas et thori solebat in certis criminibus 
adimi conjugibus, salvo tamen inter illos 
reliquo matrimoniijure. Quze constitutio, 
cum 4 sacris literis aliena sit, et maximam 
perversitatem habeat, et malorumsentinam 
In matrimonium comportaverit; illud au- 
thoritate nostra totum aboleri placet.” 
This, my lords, would, in my apprehen- 
sion, be a sufficient ground for granting, 
in all cases, a divorce 2 vinculo matrimonsi, 
where a previous divorce 2 mensd et thoro 
had been obtained; and would strongly 
dispose me to give my assent toa mea- 
eure which hes been hinted at, of leaving 
the final and total dissolution of the mar- 


riage bond to the jurisdiction of the eccle-. 


siastical court. 

To retarn, my lords, to the case of 
Foljambe: I contend that it has no 
bearing whatever on the subject of debate 
on this day, i as it contains 
simply a decision on the nature of a 
divorce -@ mensa et thoro under the Ro- 
mish canon law: which your lordships 
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well know, upon the principle of mar- 
riage being a sacrament, neither did nor 
could go beyond such a a retarion. 
Neither does this decision, nor the admi- 
nistration of the Romish canon law, still 
in force in our ecclesiastical courts, in 
any degree invalidate the opinions given 
in the case of the marquis of Northa 
ton; those opinions being expressly 
grounded on the interpretation of the 
law of God by those learned men, and 
not upon any construction of the canon 
law, which formed no part of the ground 
of their opinion, any more than it becomes 
a guide to your lordships in passing an 
act for a divorce of the parties 4 vinculo 
matrimonit, And let me here press upon 
you lordships’ attention, that the probi- 

ition to marry (or voidance of the mar- 
riage, which 1s the same in substance) 
in the case of Foljambe, did not attach 
upon the guilty party, but upon the in- 
jured husband; so in the sentence of 
divorce in the ecclesiastical court, the 
bond taken not te contract marriage 1s 
equally obligatory on the injured as on 
the guilty party. It is not, therefore, 
from the canon law as it exists, or from 
the decisions which have taken place 
under it, that we can decide the nature 
and justice of the provision proposed to 
your lordships in the bill upon your 
table; for the question does not lie in the 
nature of the divorce, but in the situation 
in which the parties are placed after the 
divorce avutnculo matrimont, and how far, 
in law or justice, the release shauld be 
extended to both parties, or limited to 
one only: and this point, my lords, must 
be decided by the law of God; to the 
discussion of which I pledged myself to 
your lordships on a former day. 

And here, my lords, allow me to say, 
that, as a protestant of the Church of 
England, I feel no apology due for enter- 
taining an opinion of ay own upon the 
construction of a text of Scripture: had 
I any doubt upon my mind, | should re- 
ceive the exposition of the right reverend 
prelate osite to me with the respect 
and c nce which is due to his great 
abilities and extensive learning ; but having 
formed my opinion upon attentive consi- 
deration of the subject, and conceiving 
myself supported by the authority of the 
learned alaress of archbishop Cranmer, 
I have no scruple of broadly stating to 
your lordships, that I conceive the law of 
God distinctly to allow the marriage of 
both parties, upon a divorce for adultery. 
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My lorils, the law on this subject is pro- 
mulgated in the sermon on the Mount, 
and in the 19th chapter of Matthew, verse 
9. In the first it is said, that «“ whoso- 
ever shall put away his wife, saving for 
the cause of fornication, causeth her to 
commit adultery; and whosoever shall 
marry her that is divorced, committeth 
adultery.” I would here ask your lord- 
ships, what construction is to be put. upon 
the expression, that he who putteth his 
wife away causeth her to commit adul- 
tery? The merely putting away his wife, 
would not, in any case, necessarily cause 
her to commit adultery, unless that put- 
ting away left her at liberty to marry 
another man; and if the expression in the 
text be so understood, there is no difficulty 
or ambiguity in the interpretation of the 
whole: whosoever putteth his wife away 
for fornication, putteth her away upon a 
just ground of divorce, and therefore does 
not cause her to commit adultery if she 
marries again ; but if he putteth her away 
for any other cause, saving that of fornica- 
tion, he putteth her away upon grounds 
that do not justify divorce, and causeth 
her to commit adultery, by inducing her 
to marry another, when she could not be 
lawfully separated from him. In the 19th 
chapter of Matthew this doctrine is more 
fully laid down ; for, being pressed by the 
questions of the Pharisees, our Saviour 
enters into a more detailed explanation. 
Being asked whether it were lawful for a 
man to put away his wife for every cause, 
he explains the near connexion of man 
and wife, and that those whom God has 
joined no man shall put asunder—* How 
comes it then,” say the Pharisees, * that 
Moses commanded a writing of divorce- 
ment ?”? to which it is answered, that 
Moses, on account of the hardness of 
their hearts, suffered them to put away 
their wives, and that it was not so from 
the beginning: “ And I say unto you, 
whosoever shall put away his wife, except 
it be for fornication, and shall marry 
another, committeth adultery: and whoso 
murrieth her who is put away doth commit 
adultery.” Here the law attaches upon 
both parties, and they equally sin if they 
separate and marry after, without the 
exception provided: and if the exception 
operates in exculpation of one party, on 
what ground of reasoning can it be with- 
drawn from the other? Taking this text 
with that which I before quoted, the in- 
terpretation appears to me to be fixed 
beyond dispute. Put a similar case of a 
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human law, and-let us see what the cons 


clusion must of necessity be. . Suppose a 
law should declare, chek stosocvee aball 
take goods from a shop, except he pay 
for:them, committeth a felony, and whose 
receiveth the goods.that-are taken com- 
mitteth a felony: would-my learned friend 
upc the woolsack be disposed to give a 
charge upon such a law to those whe 
have been cailed the unlearned lords, as a 


jury, directing them to acquit the taker 


of the goods, because he had complied 
with the exception which exculpated him ; 
but at all events to find the receiver guilty, 
because the exception did not apply to 
him? And yet the violence of construc. 
tion is not greater in the one case than in 
the other.—But if [am mistaken in my 
conception of the law of God as [ 


have stated it, sure I .am that no distine- 


tion is any where made in the Scriptures 


between the seducer: of the woman and 


any other: man, and im either case the 
provision of the bill upon your table is 


defective—either it exceeds the limits of 
the law of God, or it falls short of them; 


either it prohibits what that law permits, 
or it permits what that law prohibits: and 
this dilemma induces me to suppose that 
the right reverend prelate has not afforded 
the subject his full attention; for I give 
him too sincere credit for all the feelings 
which belong to him, to suppose that he 
would compromise the Jaw of God to 
ratify and conciliate. any human legis 
fat And if the interpretation of the 
text bears out the right reverend prelate 
in his declaration of adultery in the woman 
divorced, whosoever she might marry ; it 
was in that case incumbent upon that 
right reverend prelate to have moved an 
amendment in the committee, to prevent 
the marriage of the adultress with: any 
person whatsoever. I am however not 
disposed to reproach him with any neglect 
or omission on this subject. I am satis- 
fied that such an amendment would ony 
have removed the provisions of the bill 
still further from the plain. and obvious 
interpretation of the gospel. — 

My lords, the principles of justice are 
uniform, clear, and simple: disguise them 
by sophistry, or pervert them by refine- 
ment, and mark what inconsistencies will 
follow: The clause to which I object vio- 
lates an established maxim in jurispru- 
dence, “ That where no mutual relation 
exists, no duty can attach ;” for it proposes 
to dissolve the bond of matrimony on one 


part to all intents and purposes, as if ne 
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such matriage had ever taken place ; 
fixing at the same time one link of the 
chain upon the other party, even aa hres 
the usual duration of duties, for death 
will not release her from this pactial and 

rohibitory tie.—But we are told, my 
lords: that the marriage of the woman 
never was in the contemplation of the 
legislature, because it is not expressly 

rovided in the act of divorce. To this 

answer, that the act is framed in the 
terms of the petitioner’s prayer, and that 
it would be a degree of liberality that 
would favour somewhat of collusion if the 
petitioner were to join the offending party 
with himself in this application for relief. 
I say further, that the liberty is implied 
by the terms in which the dissolution is 
expressed in the act; and that this inter- 
pretation is confirmed by the constant 
and unquestioned practice of the parties. 
Let me then ask P ted lordships, upon 
what principle of justice, upon what 
sanction of experience, upon what ground 
of reason, we are now called upon to place 
a man in the situation of having at once a 
wife and an half, maintaining with the 
whole wife all the reciprocal duties and 
mutual claims of affection and support 
which belong to matrimony, and receiving 
at the same time from the half wife the 
solitary duty, not of personal fidelity, but 
of matrimonial restriction, without owing 
her any return of protection, or maintain- 
ing with her any common ties of inter- 
course, interest, or affection? Where, 
my lords, is this woman, this half-shackled 
wife, to seek the comforts of society, or 
the support of affection to promote in ber 
the seeds of returning virtue? Not from 
the virtuous part of society, for she is an 
outcast from it; not with her own family, 
for we are told that her reception there 
would be a bad example to her sisters, if 
she has any, or, should she have none, to 
the daughters of other families, which 
your lordships are called upon as fathers 
to consider on general principles; not in 
the name and duties of wife, which prac- 
tically has been found to produce refor- 
mation, must she seek refuge. My lords, 
to none of these must she fly, but (if she 
has not resolution for absolute seclu- 
sion) she must, under this bill live in a 
state of continued adultery with her 
seducer, and fall into a more debased and 
vicious state, by mixing with such society 
as may be disposed to receive a woman 
under such circumstances of degradation 
and disgrace. 
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And now, my lords, a few words upor 
that part of the bill to which I should 
gladly have given my poor support, had 
not its succeeding clause,’ “ like a mil- 
dewed ear blasting its wholesome brother,” 
rendered the bill altogether inadmissible. 
My lords, I am so unfortunate as not to 
agree with the right reverend prelate in 
the part which he has selected to defend ; 
even in that clause, the object of which, 
upon the whole, I approve. I mean that 
part of it which has been objected to as 
giving a power of inflicting a double pu- 
nishment for the same crime, by not 
taking away from the husband his action 
of damages when it makes the adulterer 
liable to indictment, and which has been 
defended by the right reverend prelate 
as only affording an option of such mode 
of prosecution as the offended party may 
prefer, and which election he will be 
called upon by the attorney-general to 
make. Now, my lords, my objection to 
this part of the clause is, that it does 
neither the one nor the other, though 
it professes to do both: I think it 
always a ground of serious objection to 
the provisions of any Jaw, when they do 
not plainly profess what they virtually en- 
force ; and in the way the clause in ques- 
tion must operate, I had rather it should. 
either have expressly declared that no 
obstacle should be opposed to the double 
proceeding, or that the action for damages. 
should have been specifically taken away, 
though that, in fact, would inflict a certain 
degree of penalty on the injured party on 
whom the whole expense of legal process, 
and of the act of divorce would fall, which 
else might have been paid out of the 
compensation in damages. But, my 
lords, it is a mockery, as the bill now 
stands, to say that the injured: party has 
any real option; it is a nominal option, 
inthe nature of what is vulgarly called 
Hobson's choice; for the-attorney-general: 
indeed says, Here are two ways of pro- 
ceeding, make your election; but, says 
the act of parliament, If you do not fix 
upon the mode by indictment, you shall 
not have your bill of divorce; and the 
option being thus virtually fixed, the act 
should plainly declare that criminal pro- 
cess shall alone be resorted to in cases of 
adultery. 

And now, my lords, having gone through 
the arguments which have been brought 
by the two’ noble lords in support of 
the bill, I come to the concluding admo- 
nition, by which your lordships have been 
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urged to its adoption, and warned against 
the dangers of its rejection. If, (it is 
said) this bill should be rejected, after 
having been brought forward and dis- 
cussed by your lordships, the state of 
public morals will not be left as the 
were found at the introduction of the bil 
into the House: vice will be encouraged ; 
and the public will receive an impression 
that your lordships think lightly of the 
crime, and are not disposed to discoun- 
tenance or correct it. My lords, I, for 
one, do not see those dangers, or appre- 
hend those consequences from your 
rejection of this bill. The unanimous 
opinion of your lordships upon the detes- 
table nature of the crime, has been 
strongly and repeatedly expressed in the 
course of the frequent discussions which 
this subject has undergone. But if such 
ill effects be indeed likely to arise from 
the rejection of the bill as have been 
suggested, it would have well become 
those who brought it forward to have 
considered the danger before they stirred 
the question. Upon them, and not upon 
the opposers of the bill, must the respon- 
sibility of the ill effects of its rejection 
fall. If your lordships were to be influ- 
enced by such representations, there 
would not only be an end of the freedom 
of discussion, but of free agency, in this 
House, upon delicate subjects. My lords, 
I have already stated, that I do not 
apprehend the evil consequences which 
are represented as likely to ensue from 
the rejection of the bill, but sure I am, at 
all events, that they never can equal those 
which I dread from its being passed into 
a law; to which, my lords, I give my 
most hearty dissent, because the bill 
appears to me calculated to promote 
the crime which it professes to repress: 
and because I think it at once adverse to 
the interests of morality, contrary to 
sound policy, and at variance with the 
law of God. 

The Bishop of London highly og be 
of the bill: the only objection he had to 
it was, that it did not go far enough. 
The clause on which it had been so 
keenly opposed, he thought fair, equitable, 
and politic. Ifthe adulterer were not to 
be punished, then indeed the bill would 
be unequal, and the least culpable part 
would bear all the punishment of their 
mutual guilt. 
prevent the marriage of the seducer with 
the unhappy object he had seduced, there 


could not be a doubt. In this there was 
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no cruelty displayed to the unfortunate 
female, who was only left to the natural 
consequences of her guilt. At present, 
she received areward for her misconduct : 
she got quit of a husband whom she dis- 
liked, and became the wife of the man 
whom she adored. It was a fundamental 
principle of morality and justice that no 
one should profit by his own crimes ; and it 
was upon this principle that the present 
bill was framed. The silent hope of 
being able to marry the man who attempts 
her virtue, though no express contract 
should be made, must have a powerful 
tendency to weaken her principles, and 
to make her fall a more easy prey to her 
betrayer. The laws with regard to the 
detestable crime of adultery, were at pre- 
sent extremely inadequate to check it, 
and some new regulation was absolutel 
necessary. His lordship deprecated all 
sentiments of an irrational humanity and 
tenderness for the offender on such 
occasions: were sentiments such as these 
to be entertained, no judge sitting on a 
criminal, could sentence him to death for 
the commission of his crimes, without 
being checked by sentiments of pity that 
would naturally arise on such a trial; the 
wretched eoadition of the criminal, the 
condition of his wife and children, who 
ven be innocent, and who yet must 
suffer severely, would be sufficient to 
awaken such emotions, and stand as an 
sal ey ae to justice. This was an ill- 
judged humanity ; and, in the case of the 
bill now before them, it was better to 
admit a certain portion of severity against 
the offending party, by withdrawing from 
her hopes the object of her wishes, her 
seducer, than suffer her, by his sugges- 
tions, to become instrumental to the cor- 
ruption of her offspring and her family, 
and consequently of society. The whole 
nation was now looking up to the de- 
cision of their lordships, and if they 
should precipitately reject the present 
bill, the most unfortunate consequences 
would ensue. 

Lord Grenville said, that every noblelord 
had declared, that the crime of adultery 
was becoming daily more frequent, and 
that some measure was loudly called for 
to put a stop to it. It was not, then, the 
title nor preamble of the bill which gave 
such offence. By most, the first clauses 
of the bill had been approved of; by one 
noble lord, who spoke on the other side, 
they had been called just, politic and hu- 
mane. Should then, the bill be thus pre- 
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maturely cast out, because some of its pro- 
visions seemed inexpedient ? Itwasallowed 
by all, that the law could not be permitted 
to remain as it. was, without ruin to the 
morals and happiness of the community. 
They were told by a greater authority 
than Cowper (a poet for whom he felt 
the highest respect), that parliaments 
assembled only to release the adulteress 
from her bond. His learned friend on 
the woolsack, and the other two learned 
lords who presiced in the courts of law 
had declared that the greatest abuses 
vere committed, and that at present there 
was no remedy for these abuses, that in 
many cases, there was collusion between 
the parties, and that in no instance was 
there a possibility of adequately punishing 
the guilty. Theyfound their proceedings 
on the bench, in such cases, a farce, and 
a mockery. The ecclesiastical courts 
were equally deficient, there was no way 
in which the injured party could obtain 
redress, or vice could receive its punish- 
ment. He had long been sensible of these 
truths, nor had he ever been present when 
a divorce bill was passed, that he did not 
think the House disgraced and degraded. 
The only argument of any weight that 
he had hence urged against prohibiting 
the intermarriage of the adultress with her 
seducer, was, that one bar would be re- 
moved from men of gallantry pursuing 
their unlawful designs, as at present they 
are afraid lest they should be obliged to 
choose as their companions for life those 
women whom they have polluted and dis- 
graced. But, though more disposed to 
storm the citadel of virtue, they would 
find conquest much more difficult. All 
hope of being reinstated in society being 
taken away, every woman of common 
tag must lend a deaf ear to the so- 
icitations of the man who would alienate 
her affections from a husband, to whom 
she must continue to be true, or give u 

all hopes of enjoying the comforts of life. 
The means of defence were increased in 
the exact proportion of the disposition to 
assail. He hoped that the unhappy 
female would not, after her lapse from the 
paths of virtue, be turned loose into the 
world, and become abandoned and wretch- 
ed: but if a few should be reduced to 
this deplorable situation, what a motive 
to fidelity would their example hold out ! 
The education of the children would in 
no way be injured by the proposed 
regulation, as it would be easy to show, 
that the mothers who married their para- 
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mours, were in no degree better behaved 
than those who, after their divorce, conti- 
nued through life unmarried. A detesta- 
tion of vice must be generated in children 
by witnessing the unhappy effects it had 
had upon their deluded parents. The bill, 
he was confident, would produce the hap- 
piest effects. 
The bill was ordered to be printed. 


May 21. The House being in a com- 
mittee on the bill, lord Eldon proposed a 
variety of verbal amendments thereto, 
which, after a long and desultory conver- 
sation, were agreed to. 


May 23. Lord Auckland moved the 
third reading of the bill, and replied to 
the various arguments which had been 
adduced against it, expressing his asto- 
nishment at the opposition which had 
been set up, and his inability to account 
for the principle on which it arose. 3 

The Earl of Coventry expresscd his 
decided disapprobation of the bill. The 
marriage of the divorced woman, by her 
seducer might, he observed, be regarded 
as a penalty imposed upon him by the 
imperious laws of gallantry. Some parts 
of the bill, he was ready to say, he could 
approve of, but not knowing how to se- 
parate the good from the bad, he should 
oppose it in toto. 

The Earl of Westmorland said, he was 
more and more convinced that the bill 
would not be attended with the good 
effects which its framers proposed. It 
had been said, that the bill passcd some 
years ago by their lordships, prohibiting 
the marriage of the guilty parties, had 
been thrown out by the House of Com- 
mons. He believed that the bill was 
thrown out upon motion to leave out the 
word ‘** not,” and he was not sure that 
the person who made that motion was not 
a better judge of the legislation which 
this subject required, than the supporters 
of the present measure. Moses seemed 
to have had the same sentiments when he 
enacted, that a man who seduced a female 
should marry her. In’ Deuteronom 
it was expressly said, ‘* He that Iyeth 
with a damsel shal] be married to her for 
all the days of her life.’”? When his noble 
friend said, that he had examined into the 
legislation of other countries respecting 
adultery and divorce, he expected that 
he would have adduced the example of 
Rome, of Spain, of Naples, and of France, 
to show the efficacy of penal laws to pre- 
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setve the purity of morals; he expected 
that the example of Scotland, where the 
marriage of the criminal parties is forbid- 
den, would have been brought forward ; 
but as they were not, he concluded that 
these instances did not show that such 
enactions tended to discourage the crime 
of adultery. In fact, he did not think 
that the measure before the House was 
peculiarly called for by the circumstances 
of the times. He did not think that the 
crime of adultery had increased in the 
degree that had been represented. But 
itwas said, that the number of applica- 
tions for divorces had increased. This 
was to be accounted for from several very 
obvious causes. The wealth of thiscountry 
of late had greatly increased the number 
of persons who were able to bear the ex- 

se; and divorce bills were therefore 
increased. The high damages given in 
cases of criminal conversation would, no 
doubt, have weight in bringing a greater 
number of divorces before the public. 
He would even assert, that the virtue of 
the country was one cause of the fre- 
quency of divorces [A laugh]. Noble 
lords might laugh, but he believed his 
assertion capable of proof. The senti- 
ments of men had become more delicate, 
and they could not endure to continue 
united by wedlock to a woman by whom 
they had been dishonoured. It was not 
matter of surprise, therefore, if the num- 
ber of divorces had increased. His noble 
friend had said, that to continue to allow 
the criminal parties to marry was intro- 
ducing a different code for a privileged 
cast, while the inferior classes had no 
remedy. What was the fact, however? 
The present measure, instead of raising 
the lower classes to a footing in this re- 
spect with the higher, reduced the higher 
to the level of the lower, and the seducer 
was deprived of the power of making any 
atonement to the woman he had cor- 
rupted.—His noble friend had expressed 
surprise that it should have been said, 
that if prohibited to marry her seducer, a 
woman had no alternative but profligacy. 
That a woman, abandoned as she youl 
be by this bill, must be in danger of falling 
Into the lowest state of vice, was evident. 
She was deprived for ever of the hope of 
being restored to society, and of every 
motive that could lead her to wipe away 
the disgrace she had incurred. He was 
of opinion, that taking away the necessity 
which the laws of honor imposed, of mak- 
ing atonement to the woman seduced, 
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would tend rather to injure than to pro- 
mote the cause of morality. With regard 
to the punishment to be inflicted upon 
the seducer, it was a matter that deserved 
much consideration. Such an alteration 
in the laws of the land might be of dan- 
gerous example. The constitution of this 
country was jealous of exposing the liber- 
ties of men to the discretion of a judge, 
however it might be presumed that such 
a power would not be abused.—It was 
said that the sages of the law were in 
favour of this bill; but, on the other hand, 
he saw that the principles of the law itself, 
that the maxims of our ancestors, were 
hostile to it. He was averse to such an 
innovation, which he thought was justified 
by no necessity, and could be defended 
by no sound policy. He opposed the bill, 
therefore, as a speculation uncalled for, 
and which might be productive of much 
mischief. If it was Jacobirism to main- 
tain the established laws of the country, 
and the principles of former times, against 
pretended reformation, then those who 
opps the bill might be accused of em- 
ploying jacobinical reasonings. Upon 
the whole, as he conceived the bill to be 
severe in its operation, and particularly 
hard upon the female; and as he was 
convinced that it would not be attended 
with the advantages proposed, he felt 
himself obliged to vote against it. 

The Earl of Carlisle contended, that no 
alteration ought to be made in the esta- 
blished laws of divorce, unless it was 
unequivocally proved that such alteration 
was absolutely necessary. Thie only 
proof adduced was, the increasing number 
of divorces; but as this argument was 
not used when the bill was first brought 
forward, but seemed to be the result of 
labour and research, it was the less de- 
serving of attention; for had it been a 
glaring fact, it would no doubt have oc- 
curred to the framers of the bill. There 
were numerous causes which contributed | 
to this increase of divorces; and particu- 
larly the enormous damages given 
in the courts below, holding out strong 
temptations to a man who preferred a 
sum of money to the honour of his wife. 
This was so fully proved in one instance, 
that the jury could only be prevailed upon 
to give nominal damages. ‘The exorbitant 
verdicts in some cases were highly injuri- 
ous to the cause of morality, and induced 
husbands to connive at their wives seduc- 
tion, or, what was worse, to lay snares 
which could not easily be avoided. Yor 
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a learned prelate, that a man should keep 
a mistress under the nose of his wife; 
neither was it required, to use the lan- 
guage of a learned judge, that he should 
beat her ‘ with a stick as thick as his 
thumb.” No. He might torment her in 
a variety of ways, and lead her into so- 
cieties and situations where the tempta- 
tions might be irresistible. Nothing was 
more idle than for noble lords to talk of 
regulations to prevent or detect all collu- 
sions, while such exorbitant damages were 
held out as baits. This measure came 
with a peculiarly ill grace from noble lords 
so intimately connected with the adminis- 
tration of the country, and who were 
eternally crying up its vast commercial 
opulence. With an accession of popula- 
tion, of commerce, and of consequent 
Juxury, it was not surprising if divorces 
were more frequent; but they afforded 
no reason why the laws of the land should 
be altered in cases of divorce; and why 
the conniving husband should have _ his 
remedy against a seducer by indictment 
for misdemeanor, with fine or imprison- 
ment, and should also have an action by 
which he may obtain an exorbitant com- 
pensation. Much less did they furnish a 
reason why an unhappy woman should, 
for the error perhaps occasioned by pro- 
vocation on the one side as much as by 
persuasion on the other, be turned adrift 
for ever from society, and, by the exclu- 
sion now propose driven perhaps to 
Bedlam. He might have expected from 
the framer of this bill, that when he in- 
troduced so many new penal provisions, 
he would at least have protected the 
offender from another kind of torment. 
While he left him at the discretion (3 
thing unknown to the laws of England) 
of the chief justice of the King’s-bench, 
he should have exempted him from pro- 
secution by the ecclesiastical court. But 
- that court, it seemed, was the temple of 
purity, and its sanctuary was not to be 
violated. This served to confirm him in 
the opinion he had always entertained, 
that monkish seclusion (for there were 
legal as well as ecclesiastical monks) was 
not adapted to qualify a man for the task 
of legislation. The studies of a recluse 
did not lead to a knowledge of the world; 
in order to correct morals, it was neces- 
sary {o mix with society, to dive into the 
minds of men, to be acquainted with their 
actions, and search the motives of their 
conduct. For want of this kind of infor- 
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er, ora holy. 
relate, might be very inadequate to the 
formation of laws which could make so- 
ciety better than it was: and of this the 
ames bill afforded a ee example. 
rom legislators better qualified, he should 
have expccted, that, instead of considering 
the ecclesiastical court as a sanctuary not 
to be touched, they would have set about 
cleansing the Augean stable, though that, 
he confessed, would be an Herculean 
labour. He lamented the absence of a 
noble lord ( Thurlow), who, in a very able 
speech once described the vexatious pro- 
ceedings in this court, where a plaintiff, 
after having once failed to prove his libel, 
may commence his suit again a second or 
a third time upon ez parte testimony, and 
without being sworn. Healso quoted the 
case of a Mrs. Middleton, who, after 
having been detected in adultery, con- 
trived, by the assistance of the learned 
doctors, and the laws of that court, to 
baffle for five years all the efforts of her 
husband to obtain a divorce, and thus put 
him to the expense of 10,000/. Should 
the present bill pass, the consequence 
would be, that every adulterous wife 
would act the part of Mrs. Middleton. 
Knowing that at length she must be di- 
vorced, and irrecoverably driven from so- 
ciety, she would at least protract the time, 
and interpose five years between her de- 
tection and ultimate disgrace; which she 
would be the better enabled to do, as all 
the proceedings would be at the expense 
of the husband. His lordship concluded 
with expressing his approbation of making 
adultery penal, and deprecating, in all 
cases, any pecuniary compensation to the 
husband. | 
Lord Eldon observed, that the tender- 


‘ness for the ecclesiastical courts, which 


some noble lords affected to think pecu- 
liar to the present bill, was what was uni- 
formly inserted in every act of parliament, 
with the object of which those courts 
could have any concern. With regard to 
the propriety of allowing pecuniary 
damages for adultery, he would pause a 
long time before he could propose an 
alteration in that respect. As the law 
stood at present, it was competent to any 
man who was injured to bring his action 
for damages, and at the same time insti- 
tute a prosecution in the ecclesiastical 
court ; but whenever that happened, the 
judges in the courts below caused, of their 
own authority, one of the suits to be 
stopped ; and he confessed that it would 
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be better to regulate this by act of par- { but should the clause in question teach 
liament than to leave it to the discretion | her to reflect a little, would she not say to 
of the judges. As to the noble lord who | herself, ‘* this man cannot be an honour- 
now presided in the court of King’s-bench, | able seducer, for he knows that, by the 
if he was a legal recluse, he found means | law of the land, he cannot marry me after 
to obtain in the retirement of his study a | I have violated my conjugal vow.” Noble 
great deal of learning, and in his practice | lords might talk of humanity to the un- 
a great deal of experience. That learned | happy lady; but was there no humanity 
lord, as well as every other judge, was 
bound by his oath to state to the jury 
what he thought of the evidence, and of 
the case before him; and unless he was 
stript of his heart and his feelings, he 
could not be supposed to overlook any 
circumstances of collusion. The objec- 
tion, that this bill would be productive of 

rjuries, was equally applicable to any 
it under the authority of which oaths 


owing to the public? What must be the 
feelings of relatives and friends on such 
an occasion? It was the first policy of any 
state to see that children should be vir- 
tuously educated; and where was the 
example to be sought but in parental 
affection and conjugal delicacy? As the 
law stood at present, by permitting the 
offending parties to intermarry, instead of 
a punishment, it would operate rather as 
were to be administered. He declared, | an inducement to the commission of the 
that he differed entirely from the senti- | crime. The number of divorces called 
ments just quoted, and was inclined to | for prevention, by punishment that would 
think, that whatever lord Thurlow might | operate as such; and under that impres- 
have said as an advocate when attorney- | sion he should give the bill his support. 
general, he would hold a different lan- The Duke of Bedford said, he had no 
guage as a legislator, and a member of | objection to some alteration of the law 
that House. In this opinion he was the | now existing, so far as regarded the exer~ 
more confirmed, as that noble lord had re- | cise of it, but he could not consent to 
commended, that instead of confining the | such an innovation as the bill now offered. 
pence of granting final divorces to the | If this bill were passed into a law, the col- 
egislature, the ecclesiastical court should | lusion of the parties would be more gene- 
be empowered to grant a divorce a vinculo | ral, and the ends of justice would cunse- 
mairimonti.—To come to the clause that | quently be defeated; nay, if we reckoned 
prohibited the intermarriage of the | upon adultery in every house in the me- 
adulterer and the adultress: if he had ; tropolis, the crime would almost uniform- 
turned his attention to the bill for a cen- | ly escape detection, merely because the 
tury, he was persuaded that the result of | pains and penalties were so severe as to 
the best attention he could bestow would | be attended with the complete ruin of the 
be to prevent that intermarriage ; and he | parties. 
was fortified in this opinion by the best The Duke of Cumberland, in a maiden 
writers, and by the experience which he | speech, expressed his dissent to the bill. 
acquired even in his recluse walk of | With respect to the laws as they now 
life. here were various kinds of se- ; stood, his royal highness said, that in his 
ducers. There was what was called the | opinion they bore sufficiently severe on 
honourable seducer, who laid his plan of , the woman; for when he considered the 
seduction with a view of marrying the ‘ arts and blandishments of the seducer, 
lady. Now, when this honourable se- : and the situation into which the sex may 
ducer should find that there was a law to | be betrayed by his designs, he thought 
prevent that marriage, it would call him ; her condition a case rather of commisera- 
aside from the path he was pursuing. As ' tion than severity. It was also doubtful 
to the other seducer, which might be | whether the regulations proposcd to be 
called the dishonourable one, when he! enacted would be productive of the cffcct, 
reflected that he was to face a judge and | and it was to be feared that much mis- 
a jury, and that he was to be punished, ; chief would be produced by them. It 
perhaps it would cool his appetite a little ;| was extreme cruclty to deprive a mis- 
and so far the punisliment, not as a pu- | guided woman of future marriage, and the 
nishment, but as a prevention, would be | common comforts of life; but it was not 
found to have a good effect. It had been | only meant, by this bill, to reduce her to 
stated, that the woman was to be pitied, | the most abject state of misery, but to 
that she was sunk into the abyss of mi- | take from her whatever nominal rank she 
sery, and driven to a state of desperation ; | hitherto enjoyed. As to the prevention 


we 
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of the crime by the law. now intended, he | more than by the example of the noble 
could not conceive it possible. So few !and learned lord upon the woolsack, 
men were inclined to marry the women ; much more than by the example of the 
they had seduced, that it would be cruel | right reverend prelate near me, I feel 
to deprive the females of this last hope. | myself emboldened by the public judy- 
_ The Bishop of London observed, that | ment of my country—by repeated and 
the objections which had been stated to | express declarations in the Statute book. 
the bill, were principally against the se- | My lords, at a time when there was little 
cond clause of it. It had been said, that | partiality for the authority of the church, 
the punishment ought to fall most heavily | in the reign of Henry 8th, it is repeatedly 
on the seducer, whereas this clause went , asserted in the statutes—asserted as the 
to inflict the most severe punishment | ground of many particular enactments, 
upon the unfortunate female ; and a me-/| that the proper judges in causes matri- 
lancholy picture had been drawn of the | monial are divines and canonists ; that 
miserable, forlorn, deserted situation in | divines and canonists are the persons best 
which she would be placed. He allowed | qualified to judge of the crime of adultery 
that the severest punishment ought to be | —what is to be deemed adultery—what 
inflicted on the man. But did not the | punishments should be applied to it. And 
bill expose him to greater infamy, aud the temporal judges in those times gave 
to a punishment, which, in most instances, | the same opinion: when prohibition was 
would be considered as more severe than | praycd to stop proceedings in the eccle- 
that inflicted by the law as it now stood ? | siasiical courts in causes of adultery, it 
And as to the effect of prohibiting the | was constantly refused ; and refused upon 
parties from marrying, upon the situation | this avowed principle, by the justices ia 
of the woman he consideredit aslikely tobe | the court of King’s-bench,—that the ec- 
highly beneficial, Many a woman would | clesiastical courts were the proper courts 
never consent to the commission of the | to have cognizance of adultery, because 
crime of adultery, were it not for the ex- | it is a matter in which divines and canon- 
 gaapeaeh of afterwards being married to; ists are the most competent judges. 

er seducer, and thus perhaps being in- | That branch, therefore, of the law with 
troduced into a gayer situation of life than | which the present question is most imme- 
that in which she was formerly placed ;| diately connected, the wisdom of our 
and when this hope was taken away, | ancestors has placed in the hands of those 
it by no means followed, that those} whom the noble ear] pronounces incapa- 
women who yielded to the violence of; ble of forming any sound judgment in 
passion or the arts of seduction, would be | such matters. My lords, I was perfectly 
reduced, by being cast out from society, | astonished at the reflections which the 
to greater corruption and vice. In truth, | noble earl thought proper to cast upon 
it appeared to him that retirement was | the ecclesiastical courts. One of his lord- 
more becoming thcir situation than scenes | ship's great objections to the present bill 
of gaicty. | is, that, introducing a new punishment of 

The Bishop of Rochester said:—My | adultery, it nevertheless reserves the juris- 
Jords ; it may scem that I ought to rise | diction of these courts. The noble earl 
with great difhidence before your lordships, | talks of this jurisdiction as a perfect nui- 
after the admonition I have received, from ; sance in the country: the ecclesiastical 
a noble earl who spoke early in this | courts, in the noble earl’s conceptions, 
night's debate, of my utter incapacity to are an Augzan stable, which want a 
form any judgment in a matter of the | Hercules to cleanse them. I must tell 
sort now before the House, But, my | the noble earl, that the proccedings in 
lords, I am encouraged, by the example | the ecclesiastical courts are as regular, 
of the noble an+! learned lord upon the | and go with as much certainty to serve 
woolsack, and by the example of a right | the purposcs of substantial justice, as 
reverend prelate near me; who, notwith- | those in the temporal courts. It is true, 
standing they were equally with myself; they have, in those matters that are sub- 
included in the incapacity imputed in | ject to their cognizance, a system of law 
common to recluses of the law and to | and jurisprudence of their own, and their 
recluses of the church—to legal and ec- | own forms of proceeding: but their sys- 
clesiastical monks, have nevertheless ad-|tem is a wise, well-digested system, 
ventured to give their opinion upon the | founded on the general principles of jus- 
present occasion. But, my lords, much | tice; and their forms are regular, known, 
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and certain: and, in the hands in which 
the administration of that part of the law 
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not on deny this, but they allege the 
law of God in justification of such mar- 


of the country is at present placed, and: riages. Another objection is,—and a 


has been placed for a long time backward, 
no one will presume to say that justice is 
not distributed with as much ability and 
as much integrity in those courts as in 
any other court of law or equity in Great 
Britain.—vI derive farther encouragement 
to offer my opinion upon the present oc- 
casion, from the example of my noble 
friend the original mover of this bill: for, 
my lords, the incapacity imputed to me and 
the recluses of the law is not confined to 
us: it extends over various descriptions 
of persons in this assembly, and my noble 
friend is included under the same disabi- 
lity. My lords, it seems his grave and 
weighty occupations as a public minister 
at foreign courts have kept him retired 
like us from scenes of gayety and dissi- 
pation ; and he is destitute of all that 
ability for the present discussion which is 
not to be acquired without much experi- 
ence in the arts of practical gallantry! 
My lords, these men of public business— 
these foreign ministers, are all of them, 
like mye: like my brethren on this 
bench, like the noble and fearned lord 
upon the woolsack, Jike his brethren in 
Wostminster-hall,—-they are all very dri- 
vellers in these subjects ; monks, recluses, 
mere old women, my lords: it is a shame 
you should mind any thing they say ! 
However, my lords, I shall take cour- 
age to offer my opinion, such as it may be, 
upon the present subject. The objections 
to the bill have been taken upon so many 
different grounds,—what they want singly 
in weight, they so abundantly make up in 
number,—that although I am not ata loss 
what to reply to any one, I am indeed 
much ata loss with which to begin. There 
is so little coherence in the different ob- 
jections among themselves, that they lead 
to no particular order; and to give per- 
spicuity, and what I can of brevity, to my 
argument, I must endeavour to reduce 
them to some general heads. One 
ground of objection has been, that the 


great one it would be, if it could be made 
out,—that the effect of the clause pro- 
hibiting such marriages will be the very 
reverse of that which the promoters of the 
bill expect ; that it will promote adultery, 
instead of restraining it. 

Now, my lords, with respect to the first 
objection—that the bill will change the 
law of the land, your lordships may 
remember, that in a former debate I ven- 
tured to meet this objection, so far as it 
regards that part of the bill which makes 
adultery a misdemeanor punishable b 
the temporal courts, with a flat denial. 
said, that this did not amount toa change 
of the law; and [I was doubtful whether 
in this I should have the concurrence of 
the learned lord upon the woolsack : but, 
my lords, I have the satisfaetion to find, 
that there is no difference of opinion be- 
tween the learned lord and me upon this 
more than upon any other part of the 
subject. My lordg, if the bill created any 
new crime, —if it made that criminal 
which the law never considered or treated 
as a crime before,—that I should allow to 
be a very material alteration of the laws 
of England: but no new crime is Created ; 
eae always was a crime by the laws 
of England ; a new punishment is applied, 
and a new mode of prosecution is esta- 
blished. But when the penalties hitherto 
applied have been found insufficient to the 
prevention of the crime, and the mode of 
prosecution ineffectual, I cannot admit, 
that the enactment of stronger penalties, 
and the introduction of a more vigorous 
mode of prosecution, are an_ essential 
alteration of the law. These measures 
seem to me to be only an affirmance of 
the old law,—-means of enforcing obe- 
dience — of preventing those offences 
which it always was an object of the law 
to prevent, by adequate punishments. I 
cannot see that the making of adultery a 
misdemeanor is any dangerous innovation 
in the law; it is only a strengthening of 


bill is an alteration of the laws of the land. | it. 


Another, that it gives a double punish- 
ment for one crime; not taking away the 
action of damages when it makes the 
adulterer liable to indictment. The 
divine law has been much brought in 
question. It is contended on our side, 
that the marriage of a divorced adulteress 
with the adulterer is itself adultery, by 
the law of God: the opposers of the bill 


Noble lords contend, that even this 
reasoning (the justice of which, I know, 
they admit not) is not applicable to what 
they call the abominable clause: this, 
they say, is an alteration of the law upon 
my own principles; since it makes that 
henceforth unlawful which at present is 
lawful, inasmuch as the marriage of the 
divorced adulteress with her seducer is not 
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forbidden hy the law of England as it 
stands at present. But, my lords, here 
again I must dissent: 1 maintain, that the 
bill, in this particular clause, is the very 
reverse of innovation. I say, that the 
present practice is a departure from the 
true principles of the law, and from the 
- ancient practice; and that this bill, in 
the abominable clause, reverting to the 
old principle and restoring the old prac- 
tice, instead of innovating abolishes inno- 
vation. My lords, inasmuch as causes 
matrimonial belong to the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction, the canon law, so far as it has 
not been altered by statute, and so far as 
it has been uniformly adopted as the rule 
of our ecclesiastical courts, is upon this 
subject a branch of the common law of 
England. By the common law of Eng- 
Jand therefore (for by the old canon law, 
the law of this subject), parties separated 
a mensd et thoro by the sentence of the 
court are not allowed to contract a new 
marriage, the one during the life of the 
other; and any new marriage so contract- 
ed is illegal; and the cohabitation of par- 
ties under colour of such illegal marriage 
is adultery. ‘In all sentences for divorce 
and separation 2 thoro et mensd, there 
shall be a caution and restraint inserted 
in the act of the said sentence, that the 
parties so separated shall live chastely and 
continently; neither shall they during 
each other's life contract matrimony with 
other person.” This is the 107th of our 
canons of 1603: but this is only the gene- 
ral rule of the old canon law transferred 
into the domestic canons of our reformed 
church ; for what says the old canon law? 
—** Nec illi nubere conceditur, vivo viro 
a quo recessit,—neque huic alteram du- 
cere, viva uxore quam dimisit.”—And of 
the same tenor were our own ancient con- 
stitutions. ‘ Secundum evangelicam dis- 
ciplinam, nec uxor a viro dimissa alium 
accipiat virum, vivente viro suo,—nec vir 
aliam accipiat uxorem, vivente uxore 
priore; sed ita maneant, aut sibimet re- 
concilientur.” This was the condition of 
separated parties,—both absolutely re- 
strained from contracting any new mar- 
riage during their joint lives; till it was 
first proposed, in the Reformatio Legum, 
io the case of separation for cause of adul- 
tery, to give the injured party liberty of 
marrying again, but with express restric- 
tion of the indulgence to the innocent 
party. ‘Cum alter conjux adulterii dam- 
natus est, alteri licebit innocenti novum ad 
matrimonium si volet progredi; nec enim 
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usque adeo debet snterra persona crimine 
alieno premi, coelibatus ut invite possit 
obtrudi. Quapropter, zitegra persoga non 
habebitur adultera, si novo se matrimonio 
devinxerit.”’ But as the Reformatio 
Legum never passed into a law, the prac- 
tice came in by degrees of giving this 
liberty to the husband separated from an 
adulterous wife, by those private bills of 
divorce which are now become so com- 
mon ; but it never was in the imepination 
of the legislature, when such bills were 
first introduced, that they were to go to 
the effect of setting the adulteress at 
liberty,—that an act of the legislature, 
relieving the injured husband from the 
difficulties his wife’s guilt had brough¢ 
upon him, was to enable the guilty wife 
to carry her wicked purpose to its ultimate 
effect. This extravagant notion, I be- 
lieve, took its rise from the strange prio- 
ciple set up by archbishop Cranmer and 
his associates in the case of lord North- 
ampton; which was recited by a noble 
lord in a former debate. Archbishop 
Cranmer, and those who sat with him 
upon that question, upon his suggestion 
ssid, that a marriage once dissolved was 
as though it never had been had, and that 


both parties were set at liberty. Witha 
great reverence for the memory of that 
illustrious reformer, I have no hesitation 


in saying, that upon thie occasion the 
venerable archbishop reasoned more like 
a monk than a senator: he came to a 
conclusion upon a great question of law- 
and justice upon a mere logical subtilty ; 
applying abstract principles to a practical 
question, without due accommodation of 
them to the particular circumstances of 
the case; in which way of application 
abstract principles are apt to be falla- 
cious.* The conclusion to which he came 
I maintain to be contrary to one of the 
most universal rules of jurisprudence,— 
that no law is to be so interpreted as to. 
make apy one the better for his own 
wrong. But is not the adulteress the 


* It is to be observed, however, that the 
intended application of the principle was only 
to the velit of the injured husband: for the 
question before the committee of bishops was 
only this,—whether the Jord Northampton, 
separated from his wife for her adultery, might 
lawfully and conscientiously contract a new 
marriage, the divorced wife living. Their 
decision, with respect to him, was just; but 
the principle, in the extent in which it was 
laid down, was absurd, and has been the 
source of much mischief and confusion. 
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better for her own wrong, if, when sepa- 
rated from her husband for her crime, 
she is, by virtue of that very separation— 
that is in effect by virtue of her crime, 
set at liberty to go on to the full satisfac- 
tion of her criminal desires, under the 
sanction of a legal marriage with her se- 
ducer ?—I maintain, that every such mar- 
riage is contrary to the true principles of 
the Jaw of England, and contrary to the 
original intention of tbe legislature in 
granting bilis of divorce. And this bill 
recalls, as I have said, the true principles 
and the old practice. 

But, my lords, I must explicitly disclaim 
an inference that has been fastened upon 
this assertion of mine,—an inference 
which I not only disclaim, but abominate. 
It has-been said, that if these principles 
of mine are-true, the marriages oe are 
very numerous) that have of late years 
taken place between divorced wives and 
their seducers must be absolutely null and 
void, and the offspring .of all such mar- 
riages must be illegitimate. My lords, 
that the validity of all these marriages 
stands upon no better ground than a prac- 
tice swerving from principle, I ever will 
maintain; but that they are not to be 
deemed valid, after the continuance of the 
practice for so many years, with the con- 
nivance of the courts of law and of the 
legislature,—that tle children of all such 
marriages are illegitimate,—these would 
be mischievous wicked inferences. This 
is not the only instance in which wise laws 
have suffered a sort of tacit repeal, by a 
geveral consent in the neglect of them, 
and have passed into desuetude; and in 
such eases the old law cannot safely be 
restored but by new enactments: and to 
every thing previous to those new enact- 
ments the rule applies, ‘‘ Quod fieri non 
debet, factum valet.”* But, my lords, 
if the case of these marriages were as the 
objection to my argument supposes, it 
would be an additional argument for this 
bill. This bill puts out of doubt the vali- 
dity of all these marriages already had, 


* And this rule must be applied, even in 
cases 1D which: a law of the country, foundcd 
on the divine Jaw, has through inadvertence 
and a misconstruction of the law been in- 
fringed for a long course of time, and in nu- 
merous instances. The error must be cor- 
rected for the future without retrospect. The 
Mosaic law went even farther than this; 
when, for political reasons, it tolerated the 
continuance of practices very inconsistent 
with the original institution of marriage. | 
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and the legitimacy of the offspring: if 
the one or the other could be called in 
question as they now stand, when once 
this bill shall be passed into a law they 
never can be called in question. For 
what says the bill?—That “after the 
passing of this act, it shall not be lawful, 
&c.” My lords, the very passing of a 
bill to make a thing unlawful: for all time 
to come, of necessity implies, that pre- 
vious to the passing of the bill, the thing 
was deemed lawful; so that this bill 
making such marriages in future, unlaw- 
ful; legalizes all that have been already 
had, and lays asleep all doubts about the 
civil condition of the offspring —But, my 
lords, by the letter of the divine law, I 
persist in my assertion, that all these in- 
termarriages of the adulteress with her 
ducer, aftera bill of divorce from her former 
husband, are adulteries;: A noble earl 
has gone so far in the contrary opinion, 
as to maintain that such marriages, so far 
from being forbidden, are commanded by 
the divine law. In proof of this, the 
noble earl produced a paragraph of the 
Mosaic law, in which it is commanded, 
that if a man hie with a damsel that is not 
betrothed, “she shall be his wife; he 
may not put her away all his days.” 
But this relates only to virgins; ‘a 
damsel that is a virgin” are the very 
words of the text. ‘There is no sort of 
doubt, that by the Mosaic law, a man 
having deflowered a virgin, was obliged 
to marry her; but let the noble earl look 
again, and find me, if he can, any law of 
Moses, or any passage in the whole Bible, 
which commands or even permits the dr- 
vorced adulteress to marry the partaker 
of her guilt.— But, my lords, when I 
speak of the divine law, I mean the divine 
law as it stands under the gospel: by 
that law, I contend, these marriages are 
adulteries. By the laws of Moses, the 
punishment of adultery was death; anda 
large power of repudiation was given to 
the husband for inferior offences. In the 
later periods of the Jewish history, when 
the morals of the people were exceedingly 
relaxed and depraved, capital punishment 
in the case of adultery was rarely in- 
Hicted ; but the power of repudiation was 
used in an extent beyond any thing the 
letter of the law could justify; and this 
the more sober part of the nation scem 
to have understood. Our Lord was con- 
sulted concerning the propriety of such 
divorces: his answer was, that by the 
original institution of marriage, the com- 
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tract was indissoluble,—that tlic liberty 
of divorce under the Mosaic law was an 
accommodation to @ certain hardness of 
heart among the Jewish people,—that 
from the beginning it was not so. He 
adds—* And I say unto you (I, in cone 
formity to the apirit of the institution, 
thus lay down my law), whosoever shall 
put.away his. wife, except it be for farni- 
cation, and shall marry another, commit- 
teth adultery; and whoso marrieth her 
which is pus away committeth adultery.” 
In the First Epistle to the Corinthians, 
St. Paul laya down the same rule as a po- 
sitive command of our Lord, with respect 
to married persons both Christians. 
Where one of the partiea was a heathen. 
or a. Jew, and the other a Christian, the 
case admitted some exceptions; but in the 
case of husband and wife both Christian, 
the apostle says—** Unto the married I 
commaad (not I, but the Lord), let not 
the wife be separated from her husband ; 
but if she be separated, let her remain un- 
married, or be reconciled to her husband.” 
The apostle enjoins this, not as from him- 
self, but as a positive command of Christ. 
The le therefore agrees in my inter- 
pretation of our Lord’s words, when I say, 
that, as the divine law is laid down by our 
Lord himself in his answer to the Phari- 
sees, the cohabitation of a divorced 
adulteress with her seducer under colour 
of a martiage, notwithstandiog the con- 
nivance of human laws, is gross adultery. 
My, lords, when what I have just now 
said: of the marriages of these divorced 
women under the law of the gospel fell 


from me in a former. night’s debate, a. 


noble earl quarrelled with the presump- 
tion, as it seemed to him, of the assertion ; 
reminding me, that the cause of those 
whom I ventured to call adulteresses was 
not to be judged before the Last Great 
Day ; and the noble earl added, that on 
that day he knew it would be judged 
mercifully. My lords, I really believe 
there is less difference between the noble 
earl’s sentiments upon that poijot and 
mine thao the noble earl himself imagines. 
The noble earl seems to confound two 
things which are totally distinct,—the ge- 
neral enactments of the divine law; and 
the application of those general enact- 
ments to fix the final doom of every indi- 
vidual. My lords, if I say that the crime 
of adultery is generally. forbidden by the 
Téen Commandments, the noble earl will 
not contradict me or tax me with pre- 
aumption: if I say that adultery is gene- 
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ray forbidden by the Christian religion, 
under pain of eternal. damnation, the 
noble earl will not contradict me, nor tax 
me with presumption. What is to be 
deemed adultery, the noble earl and I 
shall not agree. If I say that the mar. 
riage of the wife divorced for adultery 
with her seducer is itself adultery. of the 
most heinous kind, the noble earl will 
contradict me, because he holds the con- 
trary opinion: still, be has no right to tax 
me with presumption ; since, in my j 
ment, the case has been so ruled pa 
I suppose I may be allowed to. call the 
very highest soclosestical authority. But, 
my lords, if I were to assert of any indi- 
vidual adulteress, she is lost for ever, she 
has.been guilty of that which never caa 
be pardoned,—much more, were I to ase 
sert of all the women who have wantonly 
contracted marriage with the seducers of 
their affections from their former husbands, 
—If I were to pronounce of all these 
adulteresses, or of any one of them, . that 
their irreversible doom is, to endlesa: pur 
nishmeot, I should be guilty of: most ime 
pious horrible presumption, and. should 
justly incur the noble earl's reprehension. 
My lords, it is my duty to teach. and to 
maintain, that there is ne crime. which, 
upon a true repentance, God will nos 
pardon: and God forbid that I should 
think otherwise of these unfortunate 
women, than that many of them will. be 
brought to sincere 3; and when 
once they are brought to repentance, 
their pardon is certain. If the noble earl, 
therefore, when he says their case will be 
mercifully judged at the Last Day, means 
only that the merciful provision of the 
gospel for the pardon of penitent sinners 
extends to this species of sin as much 
as to any other, I entirely concur with 
the noble earl in that opinion: stil & 
must assert, that the cohabitation of a.wife 
divorced for adultery with a new husband, 
the former husband living, is adultery by 
the divine law; since I have for that opi- 
nion the decision of our Lord himself, and 
the apostle’s exposition agreeing with my- 
own upon that decision. 

My lords, I must now go back to ago-. 
ther ground of objection, namely, that thie 
bill, not taking away the husband’s 
action of damages when it makes the 
adulterer liable to indictment, in effect 
gives a double punishment for the same 
crime. My lords, is this any novelty in 
the law of this country? Are there not. 
many cases in which a party, injured hy 
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such act of another as is at the same time 
a public crime and a private wrong, is at 
liberty to pursue the offender either by 
imdictment or action of damages? But 
in such cases, the guilty party isnot liable 
to both punishments; he is not to suffer 
for misdemeanor and to pay damages 
too. I believe, in all these cases, there is 
a particular process by which his majes- 
tys attorney general calls upon the party 
complaining to make his election whether 
he will proceed gf Alga or by ac- 
tion of es. He is at liberty to take 
his remedy in either way, but not in both. 
And this, I apprehend, will be the case 
under this bill. This, however, is a point 
apon which [ speak with diffidence, 
because it belongs to the learning of monks 
of another order: but if I have described 
the practice of the courts erroneously, I 
hope the superior of that other order, the 
nobie and learned lord upon the woolsack 
will contradict me. But, my lords, we 
are told that the action of damages tends 
to promote adultery: and that, for this 
reason, a bill brought in for the prevention 
of adultery ought to abolish that action. 
It is supposed to promote adultery in this 
way: many a base sordid husband con- 
trives to offer his wife to the arts ofa sc- 
ducer, in order to enrich himself by the 
damages which he hopes to recover. 
1 agree with the learned lord, in the opinion 
he delivered the other night, that the 
injured husband in certain situations in 
fife, may fairly and honourably seek the 
benefit of the action of damages; and 
that he ought not to be deprived of it ; but 
m cases of connivance and collus‘on, it is 
my belief that the damages given by the 
jury never are received. And this is a 
etrong arguinent for another mode of pu- 
nishment not liable to be evaded by the 
collasion and secret good understanding 
of the parties. 
I come now, my lords, to consider the 
last article of objection, taken from the 
effect of what is called the abo- 
minable clause; as if that were likely to 
be the reverse of what the promoters of 
the bill expect from it. Upon this head, 
it has been argued, that the experience of 
the thing is positively against us. This 
inference from experience is not very 
clearly made out ; but it is founded on a 
comparison of the manners of the women 
in this country, where the practice of di- 
vorce for cause of adultery obtains, with 
the manners of married women in foreign 
countries professing the Roman Catholic 
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teligion, which allows not of divorce for 
any cause. It 1s said that in those coun- 
tries adultery is far more frequent; and 
this greater frequency of the crime is 
ascribed to the absolute disuse and prohi- 
dition of divorce in those countrics. My 
lords, I am very ready to believe the fact, 
and very ready to admit that the true 
cause is assigned for it: because I can 
easily imagine, that the women will be 
less strict, where they know, that be their 
conduct ever so bad, their husbands carnot 
cast them off, but are still under the ne- 
cessity of supporting them as their wives; 
and must tather the offspring. This 
scems indeed to be a very strong argu- 
ment in favour of our practice of divorce 
for adultery. I have sometimes had 
doubts upon that point; I have some- 
times thought, that it had been a happy 
thing for the public if no bill of divorce 
had ever passed; but I confess, that the 
notorious prevalence of adultery in coun- 
tries where divorce is by no means to be 
had seems to prove the contrary. But, 
my lords, there is no farther inference: I 
can find nothing in the statement of the 
case between this and foreign countries, 
that offers any thing like experiment to 
decide the present questicn, in this coun- 
try, where divorce is admitted, of the 
policy orimpolicy of the restraint proposed 
to be laid upon divorced women: nor do 
I see how it is possible that foreign coun- 
trics should furnish any such experiment ; 
because divorce must take place before 
you can have experience of the good or 
ill of any thing that is to follow it. I 
conceive thercfore, that we have no way 
of judging of the utility or inutility of the 
restraint proposed by this bill, but by a — 
probable estimation of the different man- 
ner in which the minds of parties in adul- 
tery are likely to be affected before the 
actual commission of the crime, by the 
law as it now stands, and by the law as {t 
will stand if this bill should pass into a law. 
This is the only way to judge of the ex- 
pecience of the clause of restraint as a 
Rene. in which light { consider it. 
ow, my lords, I imagine that in most 
cases of adultery that come before your 
lordships, the first incitement to the crime 
on either side has not been the mere ani- 
mal appetite—not gross brutal sensuality 
that sentiments of mutual friendship and 
affection have mixed themselves with 
appetite; that these sentiments of affec- 
tion have had somewhat of a just foun- 
dation, in the amiable qualities and 
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elegant accomplishments of either party: 
- I suppose that this mixed passion, a com- 
pound of desires highly criminal and of 
certain sympathies of the mind in them- 
selves innocent, is 1n most instances the 
Incentive to the crime on both sides; I 
may suppose too, that in many cases the 
husband’s treatment of the wife is not 
such as to recall her wandering aftec- 
tions—that he cares little about her 
—that, from his indifference and her levity, 
they are become objects of mutual dis- 
gust and aversion,—and that the husband 
Deniers no Jess than the wife, has set his 
leart upon a new connexion. Now, what 
says the law, according. to the present 
practice, to these three parties >—It says 
this: ‘* Nothing so easy as for all of you 
to have your several wishes. Nothing is 
wanting, but a little money on the part of 
the husband, who must sct the whole 
_ scheme a-going, to answer the expense of 
the Jaw proceedings; and that want the 
eee themselves may perhaps 
supply. Let the husband give the lady 
and the lover opportunity; then let him 
bring his action of damages; his damages 
if he takes them, will defray his charges 
in the spiritual courts and in both Houses 
of parliament. ‘The Jady must make no 
defence ; she must kindly supply the hus- 
band with the proofs of her own shame ; 
the lover must not defend the action of 
damages; he may find his account in suf- 
fering judgment to go by default. Great 
damages may be given ; but if the husband 
is opulent, every shilling may be remitted. 
However that may be, if you can amongst 
you defray the charges, a divorce will be 
obtained, and you will all be at liberty.” 
My lords, is it fit that the laws of a civi- 
lized country, of a Christian country 

should held this language to three such 
parties as I have set before your lordships 
—the indifferent husband, the gay wife 
the amorous seducer ? 

But now, my lords, let us see how the 
matter will stand if the laws are altered in 
the manner we propose. The lady, I 
should think, will have some consideration 
of the situation to which the indulgence 
of a criminal passion would reduce her. 
I shall not dwell upon the miseries of that 
situation: they have been set forth with 
so much eloquence and feeling by noble 
lords who oppose this bill, that no words 
of mine could heighten the description. 
But, I ask, can noble lords imagine that 
the forecast of these sufferings, which they 
contemplate with such pangs of commise- 
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ration in a third person, will have no effect 
upon the mind of the woman herself, te 
deter her from those criminal indulgences 
by which she would be involved in them? 

hen, my lords, for the seducer; who 
probably, as the law is understood, pal- 
liates his guilty project to his own mind 
with the intention of making the lady his 
own wife if they should be detected and 
a divorce should take place,—will it be 
no restraint upon him, when the law tells 
him “ You shall not be at liberty to give 
her this protection—to make even this 
imperfect reparation of her honour?” 
That a divorced wife, by marriage with 
her scducer, is reinstated in the character 
and rank which she held in society as a 
virtuous woman, is certainly not the case ; 
however, she is brought into a situation of 
tolerable ease; in which she finds it not 
difficult to forego the enjoyment of that 
cast of society from which she is excluded. 
Will it be no restraint upon her lover, 
when ‘the law tells him ‘It shall not be 
in your power to raise her even this 
ed above the condition of absolute scorn 
and infamy: you shall not be allowed ta 
confer upon her the name of wife?” 
Noble lords say ‘ No; this will be no 

_ restraint upon his passions: it will be an 

incentive.” Noble lords say, that it never 

‘ig in the contemplation of a seducer to 

marry the woman upon whom his arts suc- 

ceed: that no man, of his own good-liking 
and free-will, marries the woman he 

‘has corrupted: that the marriage is a 
matter of dire necessity, which the impe- 
rious laws of gallantry, it seems, impose 
upon him; and, extricated from the 
shackles of those laws by the operation of 
our biJl, he will pursue his base purposes 
with less scruple and hesitation.—My 
Jords, I really think this man of gallantry 
is very ill treated by his noble friends. I 
gave him, under the impulse of a criminal 
passion, some portion, however, of the 
feclings of a man—some share of the sen- 
timents ofagentleman. His noble friends 
turn him into a downright hog; for there 
remains nothing but bare unqualified sen- 
suality to be the incitement to the conduct 
which they impute to him. My lords, I 
really believe that ncither this bill nar any 
other you can frame will restrain the pas- 
sions of this swinish seducer. But frequent 
as the crime of adultery is, I hope, that 
these swinish seducers are very few in 
number. My lords, when we have spoken 
of connivance and collusion on the part 
of the- husbaud,, which we. believe te be 
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very common, noble lords on the other 
side have exclaimed ‘“ What! do you 
think husbands are so base? Your suppo- 
sition is a libel on the character of the 
English gentleman!” I tell those noble 
lords, their supposition is the libel on 
the character of the English gentleman : 
though I cannot consent to couple the 
epithet of honourable with the appellation 
of adulterer, yet 1 am confident the 
swinish adulterer is a very rare character 
indecd among my countrymen. And on 
any but that character, this bill will be a 
powerful restraint. 

And now, my lords, with respect to 
the situation of the divorced adulteress 
under the operation of this bill—it. will 
unquestionably be a situation of extreme 
degradation and affliction ; yet it is not a 
hardship brought upon her by this bill: 
She brings herself to it by her crime; 
and the bill only says, that she shall not 
he allowed to extricate herself from it by 
the very completion of a guilty project. 
And if this restriction be a punishment 
for one that will actually incur the pu- 
nishment, numbers will be saved by the 
terror of the example. But noble lords 
say the situation of the fallen woman will 
be such as must drive her to absolute des- 
peration, render repentance and the re- 
formation of her life impossible, and ex- 
clude her from all hopes of future mercy. 
—My lords, that she cannot in the pre- 
sent world recover her situation in society, 
I admit; but I conceive that very circum- 
stance, the mortified and solitary state to 
which she will be condemned, will be the 
surest means of bringing her to deep re- 
flection—through reflection to repentance 
—through repentance to pardon. If she 
has any sense of religion remaining in her 
mind,—and God forbid I should suppose 
it totally extinguished,—the less she has 
of comfort and countenance in the world, 
with the more earnestness will she turn 
herself to God. She is surely more likely 
to repent in a state of retirement and soli- 
tude, than clasped in the arms of her se- 
ducer, and sharing with him in gayety and 
pleasure. Do noble lords conceive that 
the repentance of a sinner is impeded by 
the punishments applied to his crimes by 
the secular magistrate? My lords, my 
opinion is far otherwise: I have not the 
least doubt, that severe laws, and a se- 
vere execution of the laws, have often 
been the beginning at least of a complete 
radical reform in minds too depraved and 
hardened to be wrought upon by any 
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other means: I have no doubt, that many 
of the worst criminals that die by the 
hand of the executioner, are brought, by 
the sentence which they suffer here, toa 
deep sense of their crimes, and to that 
repentance which will avail them in the 
last day. My lords, this is the presump- 
tion of our forms of Jaw,—this is the opi- 
nion of the church. According to the re- 
ceived forms of law, the judge never pro- 
nounces sentence of death upon a crimi- 
nal, but he adds “* The Lord have mercy 
on your soul!” which would be a wicked 
mockery of the man’s dreadful situation 
if his soul were utterly without hope of 
mercy. The church appoints a clergynian 
to attend the condemned malefactor in 
the interval between sentence and execu- 
tion, to prepare him for death, and to 
assist him in making his peace with God; 
and if he gives signs of genuine repent- 
ance, the church so much relies on the 
acceptance of that repentance, that she 
permits him to be admitted to the sacra- 
ment. Thus dying by the stroke of vin- 
dictive justice, he dies in the peace and 
communion of the church; he dies a re- 
conciled penitent, in the hope of tinal 
pardon. Were the case otherwise, I know 
not upon what principle capital punish- 
ments could be justified in a Christian 
country; for a sentence of death would 
be a sentence of much more than death,— 
an anticipation of the dreadful sentence 
to everlasting torment. Now, God for- 
bid that I should deny to these unfortu- 
nate women the comfort of that hope 
which I extend to the very worst of ma- 
lefactors; I doubt not,. but that numbers 
of them will be brought to repentance and 
to mercy: but I contend, that the res- 
traints laid upon them by this bill will be 
the most likely means to awaken them to 
repentance; so that this very severity in 
its effect is mercy.—My lords, you have 
been addressed as fathers,—y ou have been 
entreated not to be severe against those 
infirmities of our common nature from 
which your own daughters, with all the 
advantages of high breeding, cannot be 
exempt. My lords, I too call upon you 
as fathers; I demand of you, not conni- 
vance at the shame, but protection of the 
innocence and honour of your daughters ! 
A father may have many daughters; if 
one of these is betrayed by those infirmi- 
ties of our common nature, how is the 
father to protect the honour of the rest ? 
Will he think its security too dearly 
bought by the sufferings of the guilty? 
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How is it to be secured at all, if this 
guilt is generally to escape with impunity ? 
—But, my Lords, I address you not ae 
fathers individually: I say, that the inno- 
cence of daughters is a matter in which 
fathers ought to make a common cause; 
and the feelings of the individual must be 
sacrificed, when the occasion requires it, 
to the common interest.—My lords, once 
more I conjure you to remember, that 
justice, not compassion for the guilty, 1s 
the great principle of legislation. Yet, 
my lords, your compassion may find 
worthy objects: turn, my lords, your 
merciful regards to the illustrious suppli- 
ante prostrate at this moment at your 
bar,—Conjugal fidelity, domestic happi- 
ness, public manners, the virtue of the 
eex! These, my lords, are the suppliants 
now kneeling before you, and imploring 
the protection of your wisdom and your 
ice. 

Lord Mulgrave repeated his arguments 
against the bill, ad contended, that it 
would deprive women of all hopes of 
being restored to some degree of society, 
by a life of exemplary conduct and re- 
pentance; that it would drive them to 
prostitution or desperation, while it would 
encourage the seducer to proceed in his 
guilty career, as he would no longer be 
bound in honour to marry the woman 
whom he had separated from all the en- 
joyments of life; and therefore, that it 


would be equally opposed to justice and 


humanity. 
Lord Grenville said, that after the able 


manner in which the bill had been de-. 


fended, he should -not have troubled their 
Jordships with any observations, if he 
were net afraid that his silence might be 
construed into an acquiescence in the 
objections which had been urged against 
it. He differed widely from his noble 
friend who spoke last, m the application 
of the word “ honour ;”’? for he could not 
allow that there was any such thing as an 
honourable seducer. Much stress had 
been laid upon the conduct of ladies in 
Roman Catholic and other countries, who 
indulged in voluptuousness and dissipa- 
tion, because they knew that such things 
were overlooked, and that they were not 
likely to be divorced or degraded from 
the rank which they held in society. But, 
in his estimation, this argument made 
strongly in favour of the measure ; for as 
the same profligacy did not prevail here, 
it shewed that women were not unmindful 
of the consequences that were to follow 
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their transgression. It was also arged, 
that ladies who were once guilty of infi- 
delity, had no other means of returning 
tothe path of virtue, than by marrying 
the very persons who had dishonourably 
seduced them. He was sure he could 
put a variety of cases, where his noble 
friend would not, as a moralist or a Chris- 
tian, hold outsuch a doctrine to an offending 
woman. Ifthere was no other alternative, 
he would ask, what was to become of the 
woman whose seducer should die before 
the divorce was obtained ? What would 
be the situation of the unhappy woman, 
whom her seducer would not consent to 
marry? Or what return was there for 
the woman who, which not unfrequently 
was the case, had been seduced by a 
married man? The only way in which 
such a seducer could make compensation, 
as it was called, to the adulteress, was to 
contrive a diverce fram his lawful wife— 
a kind of compensation that would lead to 
multiplied transgressions. The only re- 
striction in this bill was, to prevent any 
marriage between the offending woman 
and her seducer. 

The House divided: Contents, 48; 
Proxies, 29—-77. Not-contents, 41; 
Proxies, 28—69. The bill was then read 
a third time, and passed. 


Protest against the Adultery Prevention 
Bill.] The following Protest was entered 
on the Journals : | 

“ Dissentient : 

1. « Because this bill appears to me to 
be inefficacious for the purpose which it 
professes, and more likely to increase 
than diminish the evil ; and that its proper 
titte should have been ‘ A Bill to conceal 
‘ Adultery and prevent Divorces.’ 

2. ** Because in those nations where 
divorces are prohibited, the morals of the 
people are much worse than im this, and 
where they are allowed, but the woman 
is prevented from marrying the adulterer, 
as in Scotland, it has not been made ap- 

r that this crime is less prevalent than 
in this country; I therefore do object to 
these clauses, as I consider them founded 
on mistaken and immoral principles; on 
mistaken, because there is scarcely & 
single instance where it can be made ap- 
pear that the adultery has commenced 
from this object ; on immoral and un- 
christian principles, because they place 
the woman in a most miserable situation, 
and shut the door to all incitements to rc- 
pentance, or hope, that by her future 
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virtuous conduct she might atone to so- 
ciety for her former faults,and they cruelly 
condenm all the children which she may 
have to bastardy: whereas, as tle law 
now stands it is proved by experience in 
every instance where the second marriage 
has. taken place, the parties have led do- 
mestic sad happy lives, and been useful 
members of saci: this it: was: insisted 
in debate was a bad example, but it ap- 
pears. to me, it would have been. a fir 
worse one if, instead of the divorce taking 


place, the adulteress had continued to | 


live on with her gallant, or. if, after being 
divorced,.she had lived on. with the man 
unmarried : I therefore: must think, that 
the: cause. of religion, public order, and 
decorum, cannot be furthered by thie 
restriction, and am unwilling to to 
auch material alterations. in the law of 
England, being hurried through this House 
on merely-a speculation that seme: good 
may be produced, where thiere is so little 
intel wis of success, from any example 
which has been brought:fram-any country, 
where this has. been tried: these reasons 
appear to me sufficient for the vate I have 
given to reject this bill, and I trust will 
exculpate me from the unwarraotable 
charge which was made in:this night's de- 
bate,. against those. who opposed this bill 
that they were encouragers of adultery, 
(Signed) § ‘“‘ Ponsonsy.” 


Debate in the Commons on-the Adultery. 
Prevention Bill.| May 26. The bill, 
from the Lerds, intituled “ An Act for 
the Punishment, and more effectual Pre- 
vention, of the Crime of Adultery,” was 
read the first time. On the motion, that: 
it be read a second time, 


Mr. Bouverie objected to the bill on 


parliamentary grounds, as it went to limit 
the powers of the legislature, by prevent- 
ing the bringing in a bill of divorce, un- 
less under the terms prescribed by this 
bill. The bill, too; presumed upon some 
abuse which the legislature had made of 
its powers. in passing bills of divorce. 
Was that the case? fe we were not jus- 
tified in passing such bills, let us delegate 
that power to some more proper tribunal. 
But why we sbould put it out of our power 
to pass laws on bills of divorce he did not 
know. He would therefore oppose the 
hill in every stage. 

Sir Gtlbert Heathcote said, that. he 
would give the bill all the opposition in 
hia power, because it transferred the right 
of punishing from the jury to the judges, 
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and armed them with new and formidable 
owersa. 

Mr. Pitt called upon gentlemen to say, 

whether they could ditow out such m bill 
on a bare first view, unless they were de- 
cidedly of opinion that the parties should 
be permitted. to marry again, or thought 
that the crime of adultery should not be 
punished as a misdemeanor. On the 
whole, he thought that the severity in- 
flicted on the few would operate benefi- 
cially for the whole. 
Mr. Jolliffe admitted that some regula- 
tions should be made; but these were so 
oppressive, and.so unjust.that the mind re- 
volted at them. The number of divorces’ 
proved only that divorce bills were now 
maore frequently passed than formerly ; not 
that adultery was more frequently com- 
mitted. He objected to making adultery 
a misdemeanor, but not tu punishing of it 
severely. 

The Attorney General said, that all the 
protection imaginable shouldbe given to 
the marriage state ; but he was hostile to 
the bill, and stiould give it his decided 
negative. 

Mr. Windham gave his assent to that 
part of the bill, which made adultery # 
misdemeanor, but the part which went to 
prevent the parties from intermarrying 
did: not appear to him likely to operate 
the desired effect. 

The question being put, That the said 
bill be read a. second time, the House 
divided : 


Tellers. 
Mr. Ryder - - « «+ -?) : 
Yeas Mr. Wilberforce - - t 152 
‘Sir Gilbert Heathcote - 
NOES 9 Mr. M.A.Taylor - } 20 


So it was resolved in the affirmative. 


May 30. The Master of the Rolls: 
moved the second reading of the bill. 

Sir George Douglas, in a maiden abe 
said, that he was inclined to think that: 
the bill would induce a greater evil. than: 
the proposed remedy would do: good: it 
tended to make this crime still more in- 
jurious to the interests of society than as: 
the law-now stood. .There were two de- 
scriptions.of persons implicated in its ope- 
ration; those who were hurried away by 
their passions, and those who acted upon 
a deliberate plan of seduction. For the 
honour of human nature, he was led to 
believe that the former constituted a more 
numerous class than the latter, With 
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respect to the former, would this bill 
lessen the number.of delinquents? The 
woman was sometimes betrayed by her 
seducer under a promise of marriage; she 
lamented her misconduct, and was anxious 
to make every atonement to society by the 
purity of her future conduct; in like 
manner, the man who, yielding to the 
momentary impulse of his passions, con- 
tributed to the ruin of female chastity, 
might wish to atone, by marrying the per- 
son he had unguardedly betrayed; but 
when he should see by this bill, that he 
involved the woman in ruin and infamy, 
the effect might be to divert him from the 
conduct which he ought to pursue. There 
were persons unfortunate, who yet had 
not lost all sense of virtue: by this bill, 
such persons would be entirely abandoned ; 
the door would be shut against their re- 
turn to the paths of virtue; a degree of 
despair would take place, and the unfor- 
tunate female might thus be involved in 
the fate of common and abandoned pros- 
titutes. He could suppose the case of the 
daughter of a respectable family, entering 
the world with all the graces to adorn her 
station in society, young, beautiful, and 
unexperienced in the ways of vice, yet 
seduced by the arts of a designing man, 
under promise of marriage. Was it fit 
that this young unexperienced female 
should be the principal sufferer, whilst the 
seducer, prohibited by this bill from mak- 
ing her the only reparation in his power, 
was driven from the marriage bed to the 
polluted couch of some painted harlot ?— 
And was it right that this man should be 
suffered to claim the benefit of the law as 
a passport for his dissolute conduct ? The 
legislature should draw a line of distinc- 
tion between the female he had described, 
and the abandoned prostitute, or the pro- 
fligate seducer. Let gentlemen look. at 
the operation of the bill with regard to 
the second class of persons; to men who 
sought to gratify their passions by the 
ruin of female virtue. At present, the 
idea of marrying the woman whom he had 
seduced, which the law of honour sug- 

ested to him, operated as a restraint upon 
Fie conduct; but this bill would remove 
that restraint. So far from interdicting 
the offending parties from intermarrying, 
the law should compel them tomarry. Had 
it not been found, that women who had 
been afterwards married to their seducers, 
had generally led lives of retired contrition 
and virtue? What evidence had been 
produced to show that this bill was neces- 
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sary? Was there ever a period whert 
British valour, loyalty, charity, and public 
spirit were more conspicuous? ‘And was 
it to be supposed that the mothers and 
daughters of England had had no share in 
thus forming the public mind ? 

Sir Willsam Scott observed, that it had 
been adduced as a ground for the present 
bill, that more divorces had taken place 
of late years than at any former period. 
But, from the comparative view which he 
was enabled to take, he felt some satis- 
faction in declaring, that the generat 
state of morals was not worse now than 
it had been in former periods. There 
were many instances to be found of a 
strict adherence in the people of this 
country to old English manners and 
English virtues; there were many bright 
examples of saa et virtue and fidelity 
amongst persons of the highest ranks in 
society; nor did he think that it would 
be any discredit to this ee to com- 
pare its state of morals with that of any 
other country, and particularly as it re- 
spected the crime of adultery. Let any 
gentleman look into the old English co- 
medies, from Dryden to Congreve, as & 
specimen of English morals, and compare 
them with the more modern productions 
of the comic muse, and it must lead him 
to this conclusion, that the state of 
morals was worse formerly thannow. He 
might also refer to the testimony of his- 
tory, from the writings of the grave 
Hammond to those of the lord Clarendon. 
He must therefore have very strong evi- 
dence under his eye, before he could 
agree in thinking that the state of morals 
was. deteriorated. The only evidence 
that had been stated was the increased 
number of divorces of Jate years.. But 
he was led to suspect that this arose from 
causes which had little reference to the 
profligate state of manners; nor did he 
think it a probable thing that such pro- 
fligacy should have broken out all at 
once. The state of opinion, and the 
laws, as respecting marriage, were to be 
taken into consideration. Before the Re- 
formation, by the law of the church of 
Rome, marriage was a sacrament, and a 
business with which human legislatures 
had nothing to do. In consequence of 
this, divorces were not allowed. When 
sir Thomas Powys said, that for 600 years 
there had been but four or five divorces,* 


-* See Howell’s State Trials, vol. 13, p- 
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he said truth; but the answer was plain, 
which was, that no human authority had 
been allowed to lay its finger upon the 
subject till the Reformation. It was im- 
possible to deny that some of the re- 
formers ran into wild ideas on the subject 
of divorce, which were inconsistent with 
the solemnity of the marriage contract. 
The opinion of archbishop Cranmer was 
more consistent; he held, that adultery 
caused a dissolution of marriage; and 
that it was lawful and right for human 
tribunals and legislatures to pronounce 
upon their dissolution. It became‘ the 
opinion in the country amcngst eminent 
divines, and the law of the canons, that 
marriage, although not a sacrament, was 
a high, mysterious, and sacred ordinance, 
with which human legislature had nothing 
to do, and that even adultery itsclf did not 
dissolve the marriage. In the canons of 
1605, an additional sanction was imposed, 
which made it necessary for the eccle- 
siastical’ judge to require a bond from 
the innocent party as well as the guilty, 
not to contract marriage during the life- 
time of each other. He believed ‘the 
first attempt to invoke the interference of 
the legislature did not occur till the year 
1668, in the case of lord Roos; yet even 
then, though at the distance of a hundred 

ears from the Reformation, so strong was 
the opinion that human legislatures had 
nothing to do in such matters, that it 
was with the greatest difficulty the Divorce 
bill was carried through the House of 
Lords, and all the bishops but three 
voted against it.* In 1715, bishop Fleet- 
‘wood combated the same notions, which 
still existed in his time. After the ac- 
‘cession of the present family to the 
throne, more liberai notions began to pre- 
vail; the legislature was more generally 
applied to on such subjects, and the old 
notions were gradually obliterated. Such 
was the reason why so few applications 
had been made for divorces till after the 
middle of the present century. Of late 
years, applications to the legislature for 
divorces were no longer resisted on old 
English ground; the expense formed one 
of the chief difficulties—but this obstacle 
‘was diminished in proportion as the 
wealth of the country increased. How- 
ever, he could state, that there were as 
many ecclesiastical sentences of separa- 
tion ad mensa et thoro before, as since the 
Reformation. The number of divorces 
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that had been sved for was more to be at- 


de ee a 


tributed to the prevalence of the new no~ 
tions, than to the increased profligacy of 
manners. On looking into the records of 
the ecclesiastical courts for the last thirty 
years, he had found, that the number of 
these sentences had not much increased. 
From 1770 to 1780, there were about 44 
sentences 2 mensa et thoro; from 1780 to 
1790, there were 23; and from that pe- 
riod to the present time the number was 
52. Many of these cases might have 
found their way into parliament from 
causes not connected with an increased 
depravity of manners. © This was the case 
during the last year, when, in conse- 
quence of an ordér in another House, 
which bore hard on the feelings of one 
of the parties, these causes which had 
hung back were brought forward; but.in 
the present year they were fewer. : He 
did not think himself justified in entere 
taining the gloomy. apprehensions as to 
the existing state of morals in the country 
which some persons did. With respect 
to marriage, two opinions had prevailed ; 
the one that it was a mere civil, and the 
other that it was a religious cercmony. 
In his opinion it was both. As the law 
of nature, it was antecedent to the for- 
mation of society, and an important but’a 
mere personal contract between the two 
partics. When society was formed, it be- 
came not only a personal but a civil con- 
tract, connected with civil privileges and 
obligations; when religious principles 
were received in a state, the marriage be- 
came also a religious contract, accom- 
panied with plighted vows, and calling 
upon heaven to witness them. The idea 
that the marriage contract was indisso- 
luble, was taken from the construction 
put upon certain texts of scripture. It 
was now the practice in every Protestant 
country but our own, for courts of justice 
to give a sentence of separation @ mensa 
et thoro. He was, however, disposed to 
think, that the law in this country was 
placed on a fvoting the most consistent 
with the general safety; he meant so far, 
that the legislature should keep the matter 
of divorce in its own hands, rather than 
leave it to subordinate courts. : By the 
existing practice it was requisite, to en- 
title a husband: to obtain a divorce, not 
only to give proofs of.the misconduct of 
the wife, but at the same time of his own 
good conduct. It was evident, that there 
might be great shades of difference as to 
the conduct of the husband, so as to 
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vender the decision of the legislature a 
matter of discretion which did not safely 
belong, and could. not strictly be en- 
trusted to a court of justice, where deci- 
sions were to be guided by strict rules 
of evidence and matters of fact. With 
revard to the present bill, in its present 
sage he should suspend giving any de- 
cided cpinion: if he voted for its going 
to a cormmittee, it was not on the ground 
of the increased number of divortes. If 
its tendency was to strengthen the fences 
of religion and morality, then undoubtedly 
nothing should be omitted calculated to 
answer that effect. He hoped to have 
found in this bill something equally 
pitas the depravity of both sexes. 
f the House met this measure upon 
moral and religious principles, they ought 
not to do the business by halves; and as 
men, ther Was one part of it which it 
might be most proper for them to begin. 
It had been his lot, in the official situation 
which he held, to see the most injurious 
system of adultery on the part of husbands, 
the feelings of their wives wounded by 
the most glaring infidelity, and their con- 
Btitutions ‘poisoned by the most gross in- 
decencies, whilst all the remedy which 
the wives had was a separation 2 mensa et 
thoro. He should he happy to see some- 
thing inserted in this bill for the protec- 
tion and happiness of daughters. It 
‘ought to go to prevent adultery in general, 
rather than the adultery of one sex. With 
respect to the clause which went to in- 
flict penal chastisement on the adulterer, 
this was not new in the law of England. 
Adultery was in itself a crime peroicious 
and poisonous with respect to all the sweet 
charities of human life. It was already 
‘punishable by the ecclesiastical law ; 
which, wherever it operated, was as much 
the law of the land as any other branch 
of the law. It must at the same time be 
admitted, that, from the state of modern 
Opinions and manners, the punishmeht 
‘(that of public exposure al disgrace) 
.was become rather a matter of derision, 
‘and was growing obsolete. But there 
-were also sanctions of a more forcible 
nature: adultery was punishable by in- 
-dictment in the courts of dommon law.— 
Sir William proceeded to state his doubts 
“on the ‘propriety of one or two clauses in 
this bill. He remarked, that it was only 
to operkte in cases where the husband 
was living with his wife; but if so, no 
action would lie in all those cases where 
the husband lived in a state of separation 
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from his wife. The tendéncy of this 
was, to weaken the crime of adultery, as 
the crime of the female was most likely 
to take place in such a state of separa- 
tion. He had also his doubts with regarc 
to that part of the bill which professed 
to erect a fence against collusion; also 
on that clause which enacted that th 
ape should be convicted aud punish 

y a criminal court; for he could con- 
ceive many cases in which a man might 
obtain relief in a civil court, without the 
cause being sustained in a criminal court ; 
whereas, if he were to carry on an ut- 
successful prosecution in a criminal court, 
he would fail in a civil court, and in ob- 
taining parliamentary relief; and the ex- 


pense of proceeding would also be ine 


creased by this bill, by the necessity o 
going through such a variety. ef courts, 
as wel) as. both Houses of Parliament. 
He thought it was but just, on the part 
of the legislature, if it passed this bill, 
to secure the prosecutor against this in- 
creased expense. — He wis inclined to 
think that the bill would tend to hold 
out a premium to the. adulterer, in pro- 
portion to the terror which it held out to 
theadultress. It was already the existing 
law of the country, that neitherparty shaul 
marry again ; all that the legislature did, 
was, to interpose special provisions in par- 
ticular cases. With regard to the clause 
which prohibited the guilty persén from 
marrying the adulteress during the life- 
time of her husband, its effect would be, 
to give the woman her option of the 
whale world, with the exception of the 
single person with whom she had had a cri- 
minal commerce. He confessed that his 
mind was not cleared of doubts as to the 
policy of the present bill: atthe same time, 
he should not object to its ‘going into a 
committee. a a 
The bill was then read a second time.. 
_ June 10. The Master of the Rolls moved 
the order of the day for going into a com- 
mittee on the bill. “ 7 : 
Sir Gilbert Heathcote did not Bhink that 
the people of this country were so vi- 
cious, nor the state of public iorals so 
depraved, as to require a bill so severe 
and exceptionable as that which it was 
now -proposed tq send to a, committee. 
Why seek to arm judges with, new and 
extraordinary powers? By the law, as it 
stqod, they had it in their power to -pu- 
nish with imprisonment any one who 
could not . pay the fine, in damages in- 
flicted in the courts of law. Before, 


ere, the Ha reed to guch a 
eres a b ‘ahows fine it ould 
prodyce the good effect desired. Adul- 
tery wag undoubtedly a crime. It was 
dnconsistent with the security ofsociety, and 
ought to he restrained in every way that 
sound pqlicy would dictate. But be was 
afraid that frequent and severe punish- 
ments did not tend to prevent the com- 
anission of crimes. The House should be 
‘cautious how ‘they passed laws which 
would gdd to the criminal code of the 
country. There did not appear to him 
‘any reason for complaining of the morality 
of the pepple. Ip Jatter times, under 
the inflyencr ef altered habits of thinking, 
‘we saw the husband gue for a divorce, but 
might not this he gg certainly occasioned 
by a refinement in ae ag by the 
alleged greater ¢ itn e of qur days? 
‘The clause in the bill disqualifying the 
woman from marrying her seducer was 
peculiarly severe apd impolitic. An up- 
ppy female whe, yielding to the weak- 
ness of her nature, permitted herself to 
‘be allured by the arts of a practised se- 
dlucer, or by the importunities of a de- 
Juded laver, was by the bill to be banished 
saciety, to be driven from the protection 
of her friends, and te be dgomed to a life 
of sorrow and of solitude. The House 
would go well te recollect, that by inflict- 
Ang too severe a punishment, women were 
dikel fo become objects of pity, who 
should be objects of indignation. tn other 
reapects ae bill was highly objectionable. 
It violated the principle of the trial by 
jury, and trenched on the principle of 
tren and independent |egislation. The 
clause making adultery @ misdemeanor, 
would not answer the expectations of 
those who framed if. What induced a 
man to marry the woman he had seduced ? 
Why, a sense of the injury done by him 
to society. But if pnce the law enacted 
so severe @ punishment ag imprisonment, 
was it to be supposed that men who would 
be sent into the world like felons, would, 
after syfferipg so much, feel at all dis- 
posed to consider with tenderness the si- 
tuatian of the female? The bill tended, 
hig opinion, ynnecessarily to increase 
i 


the rigour of the pengl laws, and for 
ese reasons, he wauld oppose it in every 


| % r. Erskine said, that he should con- 
gider the question both as it regarded the 
morals "i the country gnd the law, mor 
especially because he was quite sure, that 
the defect in the lay which it was the ob- 
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ject of the bill to remedy had corrupte 
qur morals and almost encoutaged adul- 
tery, which though the most dangerous 
of all misdemeanors, was most unaccount- 
ably not to be found in the criminal code 
of England. It had been said in the 
former debate, that adultery had not in- 
creased; but supposing the fact to be sp 
pret he did not believe), it waé no 

ind of objection to the bill before them, 
as its preamble did not assert the increase 
of adultery as the foundation of the enact- 
ing part,—it only stated, that it was xn: 
dient to make further provision for check- 


viduals, and from ¢heir requency ae ‘iA 
at they 


criminal offences. It was upon this ground, 
I 


nobody who had ever read a P 
4th book of Blackstone eon 


a 


its place, as of right, in the criminal cor Y 
as ahigh crime and misdemeanos, an 
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an enlightened foreigner therefore must be | power would be vested in the judges by 
astonished when he finds such a blank in { the ordinary jurisdiction of discretionary 
a system which had excited for ages the | punishment.—Mr. Erskine said,’ that it 
admiration of the worid. The opposers | never perhaps had fallen to the lot of any 
of the bill were consequently obviously | man-to “have conducted so many civil ac- 
bound to show that a greater evil would | tions of this description, and it was tlie 
be ‘dbickaae by giving it that place than | result of that experience which had con- 
by leaving it acivil injury only, as the law | vinced him, not merely of the impropriety, 
now stood. There could be no other ra- | but of the senseless absurdity of con- 
tional ground of opposition, since it was | sidering adultery as a civil injury, instead 
surely impossible to maintain that the | of a high public offence. He had often 
_crime of adultery, forbidden as it was by | indeed felt himself at a loss how to deal 
the law of God, was not an additional ; with the subject, when he recollected 
reason for its being placed in the criminal | what he was asking from a jury for the 
code of every Christian country. In con- | sufferer, since theman who could consider 
sidering its enormities as a private wrong, | any sum in the world as a satistaction in 
he would put out of view, for the present, | damages for such an injury, deserved rio 
the considerations which ought to raise it | damages at all. And thisfurmed theshock- 
‘at the same time to be one of the highest | ing absurdity of the law, because instead 
public offences, and would ask only whe- | of a severe; criminal punishment, which 
ther it was possible to contemplate a/ even in honcst resentment, was a species 
‘greater act of cruelty and injustice than | of consolation and satisfaction, it made it 
to rob a man of that * where he had ja civil injury, though incapable of a civil 
garncred up his hopes—where either he | reparation. A person falsely imprisoned 
must live or bear no life?” It was | or assaulted, or the subject of many other 
impossible for language to describe the | civil injuries, could receive some reparation 
-unutterable tortures that this basest of | in money, but was it possible for a man of 
wickedness too often had _ produced. | any principle or feeling, to receive money 
All other injuries, when put into the | as a satisfaction from the man who had 
scale with it, wero as nothing. What, | possessed the woman he loved, and expuse 
then, was wanting to compleat the defini- | him to the bitter pangs of so cruel a sepa- 
tion of a criminal offence ina civilized | ration? So far from being a satisfaction, 
nation? What butits public consquences? | it could only remind him of the irrepara- 
and was there any other private wrong! ble loss he had sustained. Thus b 
which produced so many? ‘The sanctity | giving damages when none could be re- 
ofmarriage, a contract which was the very | ceived as a satisfaction, and allowing no 
‘foundation of the social world, wasviolated | criminal prosecution, the law seemed to 
—religious and moral duties made a sport | be most curiously contrived to disappoint 
of—the peace and happiness of familics | both the sufferer and the public.—He 
‘utterly broken up—the protection of | perceived that the bill proposed that ‘it 
daughters destroyed, and their characters, | should not be competent to any but the 
though innocent, disparaged in opinion | husbandto bring tle charge before a grand 
by the mother’s dishonour.—Now was | jury; which was another anomaly, but 
not a nation made up of familics, and | which might be justified, and which if not, 
would it not be the height of folly to say | might be altered in the committee. They 
that national prosperity was not deeply | were only now upon the general principle 
aftected by such a crime? It had once | of the bill, which lifted up this pernicious 
becn an offence of the highest ordcr, and | offence to its true place and station as a 
it was no argument to say that because, misdemeanor. This course would also be 


- 


in the time of the Commonwealth, it | more favourable to defendants, where 
might have been too severely visited by | there were proper circumstances of miti- 
the pains of death, it should now have no | gation, than the civil remedy, by action. 
punishment at all, It was, in every Iegal | fvery lawyer knew how difficult ‘it was 
sense of the expression, a misdemeanor, and | by the cross examination of witnesses, to 
it was a distortion of the very elements of | get at them, and the hazard of giving ad- 
criminal law not to deal with it asa crime; | verse evidence, which gave the plaintift’s 
and without any unnecessary panegyric | counsel the opportunity of enflaming the 
upon the trial by jury, where else could it | damagesbyareply when thesudden impulse 
be impartially considered? nor was there a | of the jury were in the moment to decide 
colour for saying, that any improper | on the damages ; whereas, aftcr a criminal 
' 
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trialand conviction, they would have all the 
‘advantage that occasions could warrant in 
the cool consideration of the judges at a 
future period. On the other hand, if this 
discretionary punishment could be ob- 
jected to as likely to be over severe, then 
the whole criminal code, as it regarded 
misdemeanors, must be recast, and it 
would be rather a novel mode of bringing 
about such a change, even if it could be 
conzidered as a reformation, by an objec- 
tion to this particular bill. Had it been 
injurious to women from any defect of 
justice, to them in its provisions, or 
‘wanting even in fair protection to the 
‘ guiltiest, he would have been the last man 
to support it, but he approved of the dis- 
ability to contract marriage with the 
adulterer, which in the very outset of se- 
duction would expose the snare by which 
so many had been ruined. On the prin- 
ciple of universal law, no contract, above 
all the most sanctimonious, should be 
founded upon the criminal breach of it; 
nor should a woman be permitted to go 
‘to the altar with a man who had seduced 
her to violate the sacred obligation she 
‘had formerly offered at its shrine. Mr. 
_Erskine said, he owed it injustice to wo- 
men to say, that his unexampled experi- 
ence in the courts, on this melancholy sub- 
" jects enabled him to declare, that the fault 
had rarely been in them; andthe salutary 
operation of the bill now before them 
‘would be, that it cautioned them against 
disgrace, and by the infliction of a severe 
punishment upon the seducer, would be a 
‘ check to him also, before his passions were 
tou far engaged to be arrested in their 
, course. Besides, if adultery were made a 
misdemeanor, we should not see the adul- 
terer received in society as if nothing at 
ail had happened, because it would be the 
office of the judges in cases of just aggra- 
vation, to preserve, by severe examples, 
the morals and manners of the people. 
Upon the whole, therefore, as he thought 
‘much good might follow from the measure, 
he should give it his support. 

Mr. M. A. Taylor said, that no parti- 
cular reason had becn assigned for passing 
of this law. _He saw neither its expedi- 
ency nor necessity. 
shown, from the increased number of di. 
vorces, or the flagrancy of the crime to 
induce the House to make any further 
provision against it. Had it been proved 
that divorces were now only looked upon 
as matters of course?) He was afraid if 
suorality and religion had not their proper 
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effect upon the minds of the people, that 
acts of parliament and severity of punish- 
ment would never answer the end. If we 
compared present with former times, or 
this with other countries, he thought we 
might feel proud from the comparison. 


This bill, he was afraid, would be of an 


injurious tendency to the morals of the 
people, whilst it would throw a lasting 
odium upon the existing age. Because 
France had done every thing against moe 
rality, was that a reason why we should 
contradict the two first principles of our 
religion, charity and repentance, and give 
wayto the roethodistical aii of the times ? 
Besides, if severer punishments were 
requisite in case of other crimes as well as 
this, why select this? If the law as it. 
now stood, and as it appeared to him, was 
wise, why change it? He entertained as 
high a respect for the judges as any man 
but still he could not approve of invest- 
ing them with the power of inflicting the 
discretionary punishment proposed by 
this bill. Add to which, thatin his opinion 
it would go to violate the rights of juries, 
whose province was to weigh and deter- 
time the quantum of damages to be 
awarded. If this was a question respect- 
ing which many doubts were entertained 
both in and out of the House, and b 
many wise and able men, why should thie 
House be pressed to go into a committee, 
before gentlemen’s minds were fully made 
up, and without sufficient aie being 
made out af the necessity for the mea- 
sure ? In his opinion, this bill would go to 
screen nine adulterers out of ten. There 
were many cases, as the law at present 
stood, when in a civil action juries would 
say, that although the flagrancy of the 
crime was not sufficiently proved, they 
saw enough to find a verdict of damaces ; 
but if tried as a misdemeanor, juries 
would then require the most circumstan- 
tial and positive evidence before convic- 
tion. According to this bill, and upon 
the trials being prosecuted in a criminal 
court, the evidence of the woman with 
whoin the adultery was committed, might 
be produced, and thus such scenes would 
be laid open in courts of justice, as hy 
hoped would never be sanctioned by the 
vote of that House. He put it to the 
House to consider what effect such 
shameful proceedings would have in cor- 
rupting the morals of the country. He 
might, indecd, say, in the words of a great 
moralist, 
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* Ehey th cas ention Tt was sai 
vam temare in nosmet legem sanctimus ; H in ppt of ft se ad aay 
Ti nents Ser ants ; BG a penalty on the woman, while it gave 
ally Mae eae re aa optimus ille est, , . premium to the man. Other sbjectons 
| d also been avowed. Some gentlemen 
Mr, Wigdham said, he did not conceive adjured the House nat to deprive the wo- 
it necessary tq dwell any time on the jm- | man of the means of repentance; byt 
portance of the measure; that wag ac- | purely that was g strange made of repent- 
nowledged by all who had given it any | ng—far a woman to return to the arms 
copsideration, A great master of old had | af her sedpcer. Jo allusion to bis mother’s 
gaid, that marriage was the elementary | guilt, Hamlet was made fo say, that his 
principle of gogjety; and this being ad-  ungle’s bed was not the natural place to 
sited. it was incumbent an the Ho repent the wrong done to q father, There 
to consider how best to preserve that state | was, as it were, g threat held gut on the 
in its integrity and purity. Tho first pertaf the woman, that if ghe should not ke 
question which suggested itself in entering | permitted to marry, she would go over to 
oo this inquiry was, whether the law now | prostitutign, Very few could sincerely 
proposed was necessary; and secondly, | admire this sort of sentimental affection, 
whether any change ip the manners and | which ended on the part of the woman, in'a 
morals of the people had arisen to require | determination, that if she were not allowed 
such a law? And whether on the other | to marry, she would go an the town; jt 
hand, the measure now offered was likely | wquid only do jn a German play, or a 
tq gperate the reform which was to follaw | chapter of a modern novel; the Hauge 
from it? He was of opinion, that the | would proceed on better and less sophis- 
pill would not be productive of such salu- | ticated principles. But most curious 
tary effccts ag some gentlemen appeared | opinions had been held on this subject. 
to gnticipate. The increased laxity of | It was said, that parties would be formed 
public morals, but especially the increased | for the protection of the female, if the 
cases of divorces ja jate years, might be , legislature did not protect her by sanc- 
owing chiefly to our increased wealth, | tioning marriage with her seducer. He 
and to avother circumstance;not Jess degi- ; could only answer to this by observing, 
sive, namely, the very great extension of ; that the effect of such a combination must 
that class ia society known by the general | be rather to sink those who enter into it, 
descriptiog of rich gentry. What had | than support thase on whose account they 
been said of the barmony of the criminal | coalesce. With regard to marriage itself, 
code was true, as general doctrine; but | he would not however dissemble, that he 
nothing so loose would do to be adopted ; considered it a matter in which laws coujd 
as a ground of legislation. It was objected | do least, and manners most to protect it. 
to the making of adultery a misdemeanor, | The last clause, however, which prohibited 
that it would cause the extension of the | marriage, was capable of infinite modifi- 
principle, and lead to general laws for | cations. He wished, therefore, that the 
punishing even petty moral violations. ; bill should go into a committee. 
As to the law not taking full cognizance | Sir W. Scott said, that it appeared to 
of the crime of adultery, he would just , him, that the increase of adultery was to 
remark, that if the Jaw on the case was | be traced to the increase of wealth, to the 
not in terms a penal Jaw, it became such | increase of the habits and gratifications of 
by its operation. There was a fine in- | luxury, and to the varigus additional op- 
flicted ; this was a penalty, and therefore | portunities which offered for the indul- 
it was a penal law. He thought that it | gence of sensual propensities. He was 
was brought forward without full consi- | apprehensive nolegislative provisions could 
deration; that it was a hasty, immature | etfectually prevent a crime that operated 
measure, which had grown up by chance. | in the most destructiye way, upon the 
Half of it wasadded to abill which was re- | peace and happiness of society: yet, 
jected, and only that half appeared to be | though no positive ground could be stated, 
i lly: so tbat | that the present measure would proye 


at all concurred in genera 
while the supplemental part was likely | adequate to an object so truly desirable, 
if it was likely to correct the evil toa cer- 


to be preserved, the first part would pro- 
bably be lost. The chief objection to the | tain degree, no man could .oppose its 
adoption. ¢ had been said that adultery 


bill was, not that the punishment bore un- : 
equally, but that it did not operate in | was a crime: jf it were really so, he 
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wished to know how it was to be pre- 
vented by the existing laws? It was evi- 
dent that adultety was not recognized by 
any statute law whatever as a crime, nor 
followed by any specific punishment. He 
would also contend, that the civil law had 
enacted no punishment against it; and, 
tracing it in every possible line, he found 
that it was known to the ecclesiastical law 
only as acrime. By that law, it certainly 
might have been punished ; yet the pu- 
nishment was so severe, that it was dis- 
used, and became indeed, from the change 
of manners, altogether inapplicable. Be- 
fore the Reformatien, there were no di- 
vorces in parliament; but were there ‘no 
ddulteries? Were there no proceedings in 
the ecclesiastical courts—adulterii causa? 
He should think, from somé circum- 
stances, that in those times there was 
occupation enough in those courts of that 
kind. After the Reformation, for above 
100 years, there was no proceeding in 

arliament for divorces: and for a reason 

e had given. But the ecclesiastical 
courts were entertaining suits of that na- 
ture. After parliament had very reluct- 
antly entertained such applications, the 
public came in very slowly ; for the pre- 
judices of the country continued strong 
against the totul dissolution of marriages ; 
and it is not till within these thirty years 
that those prejudices were worn away, 
and that applications to parliament had 
become frequent. But the ecclesiastical 
courts were, in the mean time, open for 
separations 2 mensa et thoro; probably 
not in the number now received, since 
parliament made a proceedihg in the 
ecclesiastical court absolutely necessary ; 
because private separations could, in ge- 
neral, answer the purposes of a husband 
nearly as well as the separation by sen- 
tence; and there was just reason for 
thinking, that the ecclesiastical court was 
principilly resorted to by women com- 
plaining of the infidelity of their husbands, 
and for compelling the payment of alimony 
in a state of separation. But suits were 
certainly entertained on the part of the 
husband, where he was determined to 
allow no subsistence to a delinquent wife, 
and no private agreement could be esta- 
Dlished ; and he presumed that such suits 
were much more numerotis than those 
which appeared in perliament. The hus- 
bend, who had the power of fhe purse, 
could separate from the wife, without 
any aid of the ecclesiastical authority ; 
but the wife could not enforce mainte- 
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nance from the husband withdut such aid. 
That there had been some increase in the 
number of adulteries in modert times 
might be true, but not more than was the 
result of the increase of population, and 
the increase of wealth, which latter now 
enabled parties to sue for divorces, who 
in former times were deterred by the con- 
sidération of expensé. The additional 
frequency, therefore, of these cases being 
brought before the view of the public, 
was not to be called an imerease of vice 
in socicty atlarge. However, as adultery 
was a preat evil In society, if the provisions 
which the law made against it were found 
inadequate, the legislatute was called 
upon to consider of some better remedy. 
It was therefore the duty of the House 
to proceed to the consideration of a bill 
which prohibited the offence, and was 
calculated to prevent its progress. 

The Attorney General said, that the 
object of the bill was, to punish adultery, 
and to regulate divorces. He certainly 
could not object to any just punishaent 
that went to correct a crime of such de- 
pravity; but as far as the bill went to re- 
gulate divorces, it appeared to him ‘to 
trench upon the privileges of parliament. 
When it was viewed in all its probable re- 
lations and effects, the consequences 
would be found to be, that the bill would 
necessarily interfere with that harmony 
and perfect accordance io the criminal 
code, so essentially canon to be pre- 
served for all the purposes of right legis- 
lation. He would, however, admit, that 
much might still be done in the committee 
to render the bill salutary ih its operation. 
His hon. and learned friend had said, that. 
adultery was not known ‘to any law as a 
punishable crime, except in the eccle- 
siastical courts; but if he would look into 
the codes of the northern nations, as well 
as the ancient system of this country, 
he would find it had beén punished se- 
verely, and with a cruelty which was not 
warranted even by the natore ‘of the 
crime. When, indeed, Christianity had 
made a considerable progress, and the 
papal power had acquired great influence, 
the first code was changed, ‘the original 
punistiment was altered, and'there was in- 
troduced into the ecclesiastical law the 
measure of punishment with which the 
crinie was afterwards to be affected. 
That ‘measure of punishment gradually 
lost its efficacy, and finally dwindled into 
insignificance. With respect to the clause 
in the bill which rendéred adultery’a as- 
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demeanor, he was decidedly of opinion | riage was illegal, and he was. sorry that 


that it ought to be made so in the husband such a question ever had arisen. 


as well as the wife. He should vote for 
going into the committee, without how- 
ever pledging himself not to oppose the 
third reading. 

The Master of the Rolls said, that the 
real object of the bill was misunderstood. 
It was said, that it was intended to inflict 
an unjust and cruel punishment upon the 
female, and to subject the man to an ar- 
bitrary and oppressive penalty. The ob- 
ject of the bill was neither to impose 
penalty nor punishment, but to lessen the 
frequency of the crime of adultery, the 
crime the most destructive of the peace 
of society of any that existed. Whatever 
might be the means to be employed, this 
was the sole end in view. Whether adul- 
tery had increased or not, he would not 
take upon him to determine ; but certain 
be was, that the number of divorces had 
increased to an alarming degree. Before 
the reign of George 2nd the number passed 
was inconsiderable ; in that reign 24 had 
been passed; in the present 99. The 
House would do well to pause for a while, 
and consider the propriety of this system. 
Adultery surely was a great crime; yet 
it'was now only punishable by civil action. 
The jury, from detestation of the crime 
of the seducer, often gave vindictive 
damages to the husband. This practice 
had the worst consequences, as the hus- 
band might now sell his wife’s honour for 
a piece of money. There was no doubt 
that husbands often connived at the mis- 
conduct of their wives, from the hope of 
being enriched by the damages they were 
likely to receive. Would any one say 
that that was a good system which gave 
rise to such enormitics? Again, it very 
frequently happened that the damages 
were not exacted, and the adultcrer 
escaped unpunished. Divorces, too, were 
granted when they ought to be refused ; 
as the husband intimidated the wife from 
disclosing his misconduct, by threatening 
to act harshly to her paramour. At pre- 
sent, things stood in that monstrous situa- 
tion, that persons might free themselves 
from the bond of matrimony by their owa 
delinquency. If it had been foreseen that 
this abuse would have arisen from grant- 
ing divorce bills, he was confident they 
never would have been granted. They 
were but of modern date; and of still 
more modern date was the custom of 
allowing the adulteress to remarry. He 
did not by any means say that sucha mar- 


If any 
doubts were entertained, he would be 
happy in concurring in any measure for 
removing them. At present, a man might 
pay his addresses to the wife of a virtuous 
husband, and the mother of a numerous 
family, with equal confidence as if he 
were addréssing a young lady who never 
had been married. Many other evils 
might be mentioned; but these were 
sufficient to prove the inefficacy of the 
present Jaws. The provisions of the bill 
were well calculated to correct these 
abuses. 
Mr. Wilberforce said, that the question 
for the consideration of the House was, 
whether the crime of adultery had arisen 
to such a height as to require legislative 
provision? It could not be denicd, that 
it was a crime which attacked the first 
germ of civil society. The Author of our 
holy religion had denonnced it, and had 
dwelt upon it more particularly than upon 
any other. Marriage was by no means 
merely a civil contract: the state hada 
right to prescribe the ceremonies by which 
it should be contracted ; but it was sancti- 
fied by religion, and was on that account 
more holy, and ought to be more indis- 
soluble. No institution had been devised 
so well calculated to promote the happi- 
ness of man, and it ought to be regarded 
with the greatest reverence. In this light 
it could not long be viewed, if the present 
system were continued. Could it be a 
question, whether that should be made a | 
crime in the code of English laws, which 
was already a moral offence of so deep a 
hue ?—If he understood the lawyers right, 
there was not at present any penalty an- 
nexcd to this crime. But it had becn 
stated, that although there was no dircct 
penalty, yet there was one practically, 
because the adulterer paid in damages to 
the husband what amounted to a heavy 
penalty. This circumstance was with him 
one great argument in favour of the bill, 
because he considered it improper that a 
enalty for a public offence should be paid 
in the shape of damages to an individual. 
A case might exist where the crime was 
consummated, yet where no penalty in 
damages could be inflicted. Suppose the 
case of a negligent and indifferent hus- 
band, ill-treating an amiable wife, while 
she was endeavouring, by the most per- 
suasive of all eloquence, or continued love 
and kindness, to reclaim him: suppose, 
then, that an artful seducer should step in 
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‘between Her and the accomplishment of 
this desired object, and, by aggravating 
every fault of her husband, should induce 
her to deviate from the paths of virtue. 
Would any one say, that this was not the 
most guilty of mortals? Yet, should the 
husband bring an action against him, it 
would be said with justice, that the plain- 
_ tiff was a careless, debauched, and profli- 
gate scoundrel, and that he ought to be 
non-suited. He could with ease state 
many other cases, where there was a loud 
call for punishment, yet where to give 
damages would be improper. We were 
now exactly in that state when a bill of 
this nature was necessary, and if we de- 
layed much lunger, it would be altogether 
ineffectual to stem the torrent of corrup- 
tion. The principles of the people were 
still , though their practices were be- 
ginning to be very immoral ; and it was 
well known, that bad habits would ruin 
the best principles. Our wealth had 
greatly increased, and had occasioned a 
corresponding increase of luxury, directly 
tending to introduce licentiousness of 
manners, and some. regulations were in- 
dispensably necessary to counteract this 
tendency. The science of morals was 
better understood than in any former age, 
and propriety of character was more ac- 
curately marked ; but it by no means fol- 
lowed, that our actions were correspond- 
ingly laudable. Morals were formerly 
founded on religion; but the morality of 
the present day seemed to consist in a 
decorum of deportment, founded rather 
on the consideration of character than of 
religion. He would not deny but that in 
the reign of Charles 2nd there existed a 
most licenttous court; and he could not 
omit this occasion of paying a just tribute 
of applause to the bright example which 
was exhibited by the court of the present 
day, and which, he was convinced, tended 
more than any circumstance to produce 
that moral decency so characteristic of 
these times. He therefore thought the 
 eratia the proper time to pass the bill 

efore the House. He thought the pro- 
posed punishment by no means too severe. 
Hitherto, the adulteress had been rewarded 
for her breach of the marriage vow, and 
there were many reasons why the inter- 
marriage of the parties should be pro- 
hibited. It was the duty of legislatures to 
enact laws the,best calculated to promote 
the present happiness of mankind. Even 
in this point of view it was very short- 
sighted to allow an Opiate to be adminis- 
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tered to the woman who had been guilty 
of such a crime, and to allow her to return 
to society to indulge in luxury and licen- 
tiousness, and to corrupt those around 
her by precept and example. He was 
greatly alarmed when he heard honour 
spoken of as contra-distinguished from 
honesty. This was false honour, the most 
dangerous of all principles. Against such 
principles he entered his strongest protest. 
It had been stated, that if the bill should 
ass, the number of adulteries would be 
increased, as the debauchee would then 
be more ready to prey upon the spoils of 
innocence, when there was no possibility 
of his being obliged to marry the woman 
he had seduced. He himself did not be- 
lieve that the human heart could be so 
hardened, nor the moral principle so de- 
based. But would not the removal of this 
restraint be more than counterbalanced 
by the ignominy which would attach upon 
the seducer, and the punishment he must 
expect to undergo? He would gladly 
give his vote for going into a committee. 
He considered this subject of much more 
importance than any question about peace 
or war, or any constitutional question ; for, 
although the latter might have some re- 
mote influence on the comforts of families, 
yet the question then before the House 
went to the inmost recesses of domestic 
happiness; to the very foundations of 
civil society; end if the crime was suf- 
fered to go on unchecked, nothing could 
have a greater tendency to destroy the 
whole fabric of society. . 
Sir Francis Burdett Jones said, that the 
person convicted of adultery was already 
punished severely, by the monetrous and 
vindictive damages awarded against him. 
When this had not operated as a preven- 
tion of the crime, how could a punishment 
still more severe be expected to effect it ? 
It had not been made out, that the state 
of the morals of this country required any 
such expedient. Adultery was not an in- 
creasing evil; and even if it. were, he 
would object to all legislative interference ; 
as every endeavour to strengthen the 
bonds of matrimony, and to draw them 
tighter, only weakened and rendered more 
uncertain, that connexion which ought to 
depend on far other securities. This bill, 
instead of answering its professed pur- 
poses, would tend to prevent matrimony, 
by surrounding that state with conse- 
quences and penalties altogether disgust- 
ing. The more a woman was put unde 
legal restraint, the more unamiable must 
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the husband appear for whose sake the 
laws were enacted. Statutes might sur- 
round, but they could not protect the 
virtue of women. Noman could suppose, 
if the present bill were passed into a law, 
that the crime of adultery would be pre- 
vented. Secrecy would be substituted in 
the place of reformation; and the law 
meant to better, would only undermine 
public morality. As a punishment, the 
provisions of the bill were totally inade- 
quate. The clause which constituted 
adultery a misdemeanor, did not prevent 
that collusion from taking place which 
would render the law ineffectual. A per- 
son might make it worth the while of ano- 
ther to undergo the charge of adultery, 
and thereby accomplish what the bill was 
meant to prevent. The bill would open 
a door for fraud, instead of preventing 
ruin, and would make man and wife vo- 
Juntary evidences against each other. 
Another objection to the bill was, the 
discretionary power it put into the hands 
of judges. Discretion did not always 
mean what was understood by it in a po- 
pular sense. Discretion in law was limited 
by precedent; but, in the case of adultery, 
there would be no limits, no landmark, by 
which the decisions of justice could be 
regulated. If the marriage of the offend- 
ing parties was prevented, they would, 
in many instances, continue to live with 
each other on terms less honourable, and 
more injurious to society. A liberal- 
minded man, not able to make the best 
atonement to the victim of his illicit en- 
joyments, would nevertheless not consign 

er to irrétrieveable reproach. The case 
would then be, that women, respectable 
for other virtues than those of the strictest 
chastity, would, by the splendor of their 
talents and accomplishments, form a 
third class in society, between the aban- 
doned and the virtuous, not undeserving 
the notice and commendation of the world. 
This circumstance, above all others, would 
tend to confound the idea of right and 
wrong, and would be the probable result 
of this bill. In most cases, the cause of 
adultery originated in the husband, and 
not the woman; but the punishment an- 
nexed to the crime chiefly applied to the 
woman, which could not be just. It was 
not an instructive sight to the young, 
to behold women possessed of a conside- 
rable share of respectability living with 
men without the sanction of marriage. 


This, however, would be one of the con- 


sequences of the bill. To marry the per- 
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son with whom she had offended, and to 


behave well in a new connexion, was the 
only mode by which an unfortunate female 


‘could hope to recover her lost reputation. 


It was idle to think of excluding amiable 
and accomplished women from society. 
If they were not allowed to reappear asthe 
wives of their seducers, they would cer- 
tainly re-appear in a worse character, and 
would do infinitely more mischief. It was 
far from true, that a woman did not now, 
in any degree, deteriorate her situation 
by being guilty of infidelity, provided she 
married her betrayer. Did she not lose 
the society of her friends, the esteem of 
her family, the affection of her children, 
the consciousness of rectitude? Were 
these deprivations not a severe punish- 
ment for her offence? In fine, as no be- 
nefit would be produced by the bill, as it 
would be the occasion of many evils, and 
as it was altogether inadequate to the 
ends it had in view, it had his most strenu- 
ous opposition. 

Sir Ralch Milbank said, that the system 
now proposed was harsh and unfeeling. 
It tended to cast a frail, unprotected 
woman on the mercy of the world, and 
to shut her out from all decent society. 
In such uncalled-for severity, he could 
not acquiesce, especially as he could not 
see that the evil was increasing. Never 
would he consent to alter the mild spirit 
of the law of England, unless such alte- 
ration was called for by imperious neces- 


ae 
r. Bastard was against leaving it to 
the caprice of an individual to punish the 
crime of adultery, if it was to be made 
liable to severer punishment. The clause 
for preventing the parties from marrying 
was altogether nugatory. There would 
be fewer examples of adultcry, if the 
offending parties were compelled to marry. 
Sir G. P. Turzer said, that if the abo- 
minable clause stood part of the bill, it 
would increase and not prevent the mis- 
chief complained of. Laws were intended 
more to prevent than to punish crimes; 
but when he saw enactments so cruel and 
so peculiarly oppressive to those from 
whom every human being derived his 
existence, he could not but object to 
them. Ifthe crime of adultery required 
any punishment for its prevention, a better 
one could not be found than making the 
adulterer marry her whom he had se- 
duced. Ifthe adulteress was not suffered 
to marry her seducer, she would be cast 
out into the streets. 
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Mr. Sheridan said, that the crime of | day three months, resolve itself into the 


adultery, so far from baving increased, had 
heen proved to have diminished. But, 
says an hon. gentleman, it is not proper 
that the crime should exist at all: true; 
but those who argued in favour of the 
bill, should show, that what they pro- 
to remove had not operated as a 
check upon the commission of the crime. 
This substituted law of honour, which 
induced the man to marry the woman he 
had seduced, had been strongly inveighed 
against; but he desired those who s0 in- 
veighed against it, to show whether it had 
not been one of the causes of the crime 
having diminished. Would the removal 
of this law decrease it? What he com- 
plained of most was, that what was now 
proposed was all matter of experiment. 
Such a proposition, when the crime had 
been proved to be diminishing, was, to 
say the least of it, extremely desperate. 
Was it not true, that the women of this 
country wete never more correct in their 
eonduct than at present? If that was the 
case, was ita slight thing to throw out 
this unmannerly and unmanly slander upon 
the morality of the country? A learned 
gentleman had talked of exemplary 
damages being viven. To talk ofexemplary 
damages in civil actions, was talking ex- 
emplary nonsense. Who told juries that 
they were to be the custodes morum? The 
man who stated this doctrine was re- 
sponsible for the effect it produced. A 
judge might think it proper to tell a jury, 
that twenty thousand pounds, that a 
whole fortune was not sufficient to repair 
the injury a husband had sustained: a 
jury, however, might think otherwise, and 
only give two. ‘Lhe same man might af- 
terwards, by the present bill, come be- 
fore the same judge, who might deem it 
to be his duty to make up for this sup- 
posed deficiency on the part of the juries ; 
and this was one of the evils which this 
bill tended to produce. The bill was un- 
necessary, and he hoped it would not be 
suffered to proceed to another discussion. 
The question being put, “ That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the chair,’ the 
Hotise divided : 
Tellers. 


The Lord Hawkesbury - ' 

Yeas ; Mr. Elford - - - = ¢ 104 
Sir Gilbert Heathcote - 

Nogs ; Mr. Sheridan ~- ‘ 143 
- So it passed in the negative ; and it was 
sesolved, that the House would, upon that 


said committee. 


Mr. Abbot's Bill for charging Public 
Accountants with the Payment of Interest. ] 
May 19. Mr. Abbot rose to move for 
leave to bring in a bill ** for the more 
effectually charging Public Accountants 
with the Payment of Interest.” He con- 
tended, that the general policy and justéce 
of such a measure were unquestionable, 
upon this ground, that persons who stand 
in the situation of public accountants 
should be charged with interest upon the 
monies which they owe to the public, in 
as much as the public itself might derive 
interest from the use of those monies if 
paid when dug. That in former times, 
when the pressure of public burthens had 
called the attention of parliament to these 
matters, the principle, such as he now 
stated it, had been expressly recognized 
and enforced; and particularly during 
the wars of king William and queen 
Anne, laws were repeatedly passed to 
prevent a practice which obtained to a 
great extent, according tothe then course 
of the exchequer, and it was provided by 
parliament that interest ahould be charged 
upon all Exchequer orders and tallies 
issued for army or navy services, from the 
time of their being intrusted until the pe- 
riod of their being actually disbursed. 
During the present reign an end had been 
put to that particular species of abuse, by 
transferring these issues from the private 
custody of the treasurer of the navy and the 
paymaster-general of the forces,and lodging 
their amount in the Bank of England. 
But another very flagrant abuse had since 
sprung up, which called loudly for re- 
dress, namely, the long detention of large 
balances by public accountants after their 
employments bad ceased, and their ac- 
counts were closed. Upon this head the 
law at present was extremely defective; 
for although it was undoubtedly true that 
in some instances the claim of interest had 
been maintained on the part of the crown, 
where it could be proved that the party 
had put the public monies out at in- 
terest for his own personal emolument, 
and although the same right had been also 
enforced upon the submission of a party 
to pay interest, yet neither in these nor 
in any other cases could this right be es- 
tablished or prosecuted with effect with- 
out a parcculae suit by special informa- 
tion in such individual case.—In order, 
therefore, te render the operation of the 
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law more extensive, effectual and expedi- 
tious in all cases, and to prevent any oc- 
casional bardship which might arise from 
enforeing this claim unexpectedly, it be- 
came necessary to enact some general and 
explicit regulations, prescribing the time, 
mode, and rate according to which interest 
should be charged: that it was not pro- 

osed by any means to apply these regu- 
ations to current balances upon any open, 
unsettled, ordinary account, all of which 
might better be left to the vigilance of the 
different boards under whose contro! they 
now are: that in general those balances 
appeared to be restrained already within 
moderate and reasonable limits; aud al- 
though, in some few instances, such as 
the revenues collected in Scotland, and 
the stamp duties in England (an esta- 
blishment which required jin many re- 
spects to be thoroughly visited), these 
balances might appear to have run to ex- 
cess, yet he hoped it would be found by 
the treasury returns respecting their fur- 
ther proceedings upon the finance re- 
ports, that steps han been taken to curtail 
these balances; and at all events it was 
his intention to keep this object within 
the view of parliament, by calling annually 
for accounts of this class and description 
of balances. The measure now offered 
was to apply only to balances resulting 
from settled and final accounts, comprising 
all cases, however, where they had accu- 
mulated, either in the hands of persons 
employed to collect the revenue, or to dis- 
burse the issues intrusted to them for the 

ublic service. — The regulations would 
be confined to three points. The first of 
them would be to adopt in the Exchequer 
the same rule of justice between the sub- 
ject and the crown as is now administered 
by all courts between subject and subject ; 
and in striking the balance due from the 
accountant, to add to the principal debt 
the amount of such interest as he has ac- 
tually made or may be presumed to have 
made upon the sum in which he stands in- 
debted. The second would be, to give an 
opportunity to the party to dispute the 
charge for interest (if he thinks fit) in the 
same way which he may now take to dis- 
pute the principal debt; providing, how- 
ever, that inimediate interest should run 
against his account, pending the litigation, 
in order that he may not derive a profit 
by his own act in interposing this delay. 
The third point would be, to make the 
total amount of the debt for principal and 
dutereet, when finally established and de- 
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clared, carry interest until the time of its — 
final liquidation. As to interest for time 
past upon such debts as were already es- 
tablished, he had nothing to propose; 
those cases might be left to the law as it 
now stands, and he neither used them or 
referred to them otherwise than as warn- 
ings for the House to provide more effec- 
tually against their recurrence in time to 
come; the whole operation of this bill 
would be prospective for the payment of 
such interest only as should accrue hence- 
forth—From these regulations many be- 
neficial consequences might be confidently 
expected. Persons interested with the 
expenditure of the’public money would be 
less eager during the continuance of their 
employment to draw it unnecessarily into 
their own hands, if they foresaw that such 
@ practice would. tend to load them with 
interest for what they might draw beyond 
the real or apparent exigency of the ser- 
vice: that at the close of their emplov- 
ment the actual amount of the interest 
lost to the public by their mieconduct or 
rapacity would be demandable in all cases, 
and in many would be actually refunded : 
that a still more important effect would be 
produced during the discuc.ion of the ac- 
count, by taking from the party the direct 
motive which he now has to procrastinate 
its final settlement ; and that, by thus ac- 
celerating the settlement, the public would 
no longer incur the same hazard to which 
it is now exposed, of suffering by the ulti- 
mate insolvency of the party, or the dissi- 
pation of his property by his heirs. None 
of these abuses, which it was thus pro- 
posed to counteract, could be deemed 
imaginary evils; for there was no man in 
any degree conversant with public affairs, 
who could not from his own observation 
or memory supply many striking instances 
in which they have been realized, to the de- 
triment of the public always, and not unfre- 
quently involving also the delinquents 
themselves and their families in distress 
and irretrievable ruin.—In addition to 
these considerations, there was another to 
which he desired to call the attention of 
the House, by remarking upon the state 
of the accounts now depending before the 
commissioners for auditing the public ac- 
counts, amongst which there were very 
few hitherto delivered respecting the ex- 
perditure of the present war, and yet 
amongst these few there were some of an 
immense extent and amount. That go- 
vernment had done well during the pre- 
sent war in following the recommendation 
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of lord Dorchester and the other commis- 
sioners of accounts appointed after the 
American war, and that they had done well 
tosend with each army upon foreign service 
a commissariat establishment to manage 
and superintend the accounts of expendi- 
ture at the time and upon the spot. But 
nevertheless all these accounts must ulti- 
mately come before the auditors here, 
whose establishment, however well it might 
be suited to the transactions of peaceable 
times, was utterly incompetent to the ac- 
counts of a war upon so extended a scale 
as the present ; and he therefore advised 
the House and his majesty’s ministers to 
consider whether it would not be a mea- 
sure of economy rightly understood to 
follow the precedent so frequently resorted 
to during the present century, by ap- 
pointing an auxiliary commission for the 
sole and express purpose of auditing the 
war accounts; and that past experience, 
joined to present observation, would sug- 
gest many very usefol regulations for 
giving a better effect to the whole system 
of passing the accounts belonging to ex- 
traordinary services. The present bill, 
however, he submitted to the House, as 
introducing a material improvement in the 
Jaw of the Exchequer, and as a measure 
just in itself towards the public, and un- 
jast to no man. 

Sir J. Anderson seconded the motion ; 
and Mr. Tierney and the Attorney Ge- 
neral strongly expressed their approbation 
of the bill. Leave was given, and the bill 
passed its several stages without oppo- 
sition. 


Debate on Mr. Tierney's Motion to 
limit the Duration of the Income taz.] 
June 5. Mr. Tierney said, he rose to 
move for what he had called in his notice 
a Repeal of the Income tax, but which he 
did not now wish to have understood in 
those terms. He rather might be said to 
rise to move for leave to bring in a bill to 
limit the Duration of the Tax on Income. 
His intention was merely to fill up the 
blank in the bill now before the House 
with the words 5th of April LS01, and to 
allow the tax to continue till that period. 
_ Supposing the House should adopt his 
motion, it would still be competent, if the 
circumstances of the country required it, 
for any member to move for its continu- 
ance another year; for although his opi- 
nion was, that this mode of raising the 
supplies withio the year was not only not 
available, but even if it were so, that its 
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advantages were materially overbalanced 
by its attendant evils, yet he should have 
no objection to voting its continuance 
another year asa wartax. He considered 
ita tax which, like all other war taxes, 
ought to be voted annually, and in no 
other way. He was actuated by two mo- 
tives in bringing forward his motion at 
the present moment: first, he wished to 
have the sense of the House on so im- 
portant a subject previous to its separa- 
tion in its collective capacity, and to avail 
himself of the opinions of the individuals 
composing it: his second and principal 
motive was, that he might expose a sys- 
tem of finance wholly inadequate to the 
purpose intended to be answered by it; 
and that he might show those who pur- 
chased into the public stocks of ‘the 
country what their real situation was. 
Such were the grounds of his motion; 
but he was aware that he should be 
asked, why he wished to get rid of this 
tax altogether? His answer was, that it 
was a tax he had always been an enemy 
to. To the principle of raising a large 
sum of money within the year, he was 
ready to subscribe; but he was inimical 
to that principle being carried into effect 
through the medium of an income tax. 
It was a bad mode of raising the: public 
money. This opinion, it might be said, 
was the result of prejudice: true; and 
for that reason he should not have held 
himself justified in taking the present 
step, if he had not other grounds. The 
chief of these grounds was, that in con- 
sequence of the circumstances that had 
taken place in the course of the present 
session, the tax was no longer the same 
tax it was originally stated to be. The 
chancellor of the exchequer, in 1797, 
had conceived the project of abandoning 
the old funding system in order to raise 
the supplies, and to determine that a 
new system should be had recourse to, 
namely, that, in every year, a large sum 
of money should be raised within the year, 
by an arbitrary mode of taxation, deter- 
mined by the amount of assessed taxes 
paid by each individual. The sum pro- 
posed to be raised originally by the as- 
sessed taxes was 8,000,000/. within the 
year. The measure had failed of pro- 
ducing that sum. The produce of the 
tax, with the operation of the different 
modifications, was 44 millions, and. with 
the voluntrary contributions, .was, he be- 
lieved, raised to 64 or 7 millions. The 
right hon. gentleman, in the next year, 
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thought fit-to adopt a new mode of taxa-| 1799 fourteen millions, and in 1800 
tion, and to shift his criterion of property. | thirteen millions to the debt of the coun- 
The former criterion was expenditure;| try. Was any thing beneficial then, to 
under this new mode, it was income; and | be expected from a system, the pretence 
the principle upon which it proceeded | for which was, that it rendered permanent 
was, that whatever the income of an in-| burthens on the country unnecessary ? 
dividual was, he should pay a tenth of it| The tax for the present year, the chan- 
toward the public supplies. The produce | cellor of the exchequer had stated at 
of this tax was estimated at ten millions. | '7,000,000/.; but at the time he had so 
The chancellor of the exchequer, to con- | stated it, he had a bill in contemplation, 
vince the House of the solidity of his} in order to produce that sum. That bill 
system, had last year placed on the | had been brought into the House in silence 

ournals a_ resolution, which stated, | early in the present session, and taken 
“that the produce of the tax on income | away in the same manner. It had been 
was originally estimated at ten millions, | said, that by the operation of that bill the 
and that it was important that measures | deficiency of the former one would have 
should be taken to render it productive | been made up. It contained some severe 
to that amount.’’* Thus, in order to | clauses with regard to the merchants. It 
give solidity to this favourite system of | was proposed, that they should be used 
finance, it was necessary that ten millions | in the same manner as other men; that 
should be raised within the year. If ten | their commercial commissioners should be 
millions could be raised, the arguments | taken from them. The deficiency was 
with which he combated the tax would | now to be made up, by an increase on 
fall to the ground ; but, in proportion as | farmers and occupiers of land: with re- 
it fell short of producing that sum, they | gard to the farmers, he believed the bill, 
were strengthened ; and the question was | as it now stood, would operate as a draw- 
whether the chancellor of the exchequer | back as to the small sum required of them ; 
was justified in persisting in a tax which | but if owners and occupiers of land were 
neither had produced nor could produce | to be taken into the account, it might 
the sum stated to be indispensably neces- | have some effect. The actual produce of 
sary to ensure its successful operation. | the tax was not much beyond 3,000,000/. 
Upon the deficiency in the produce of the | Ought a system attended with so many 
assessed taxes, great expectations were | inconveniences to be pursued? It was 
formed of the result of the voluntary con- | also to be considered, that on the produce 
tributions ; but at present no one dreamt | of this tax there was already 13,000,0000. 
of voluntary contributions: they had dis- | mortgaged. Was it, then, too much to 
appointed the expectations formed of {say that the system had given way? 
them; and unquestionably would again, | The chancellor of the exchequer might 
if resorted to. In 1799, instead of ten | maintain that his present plan was an 
millions, which had been stated as neces- | excellent one. Let it be so or not, it 
sary to carry the system into effect, it had | was quite a different thing from that which 
produced only about 5,800,000/. In the he had originally induced the House to 
present year, the estimate was, that it, sanction; and not the least part in which 
would produce 7,000,000/. Taking the | it differed, was that which related to its 
three years, 1798, 1799, and 1800, this duration. The probable duration of the 
tax, which, to have any beneficial effect, tax would extend to the year 1810. Had 
was estimated for each year at 10,000,000/. , the right hon. gentleman intimated that, 
would produce not muchabove 15,864,0001. would not the House have rejected it ? 
exclusive of the voluntary contributions. | It had been considered merely as a mea- 
This was all the advantage the public had | sure of a temporary nature, and it was 
derived trom the operation of this system ; under that impression that it had been 
of finance. It might have been expected, | so readily assented to. But, perhaps, it 
that this tax would have precluded the ne- | might be urged, that this was not a per- 
ceasity of adding to the public debt. In| manent tax? What was meant by a per- 
1797, the minister proposed his system | manent tax? Surely, a tax which he 
of raising the supply within the year, | should not see the end of in the course of 
He kept his word with the public; | his life he had a right to consider a per- 
but in 1798 he gdded eight millions, in | manent tax. For all the inconveniences 
with which the present measure was 
* See vol. 34, p. 1152. fraught there was but one remedy; that 
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remedy was to raise the ten millions within 
the year. It was not possible to raise 
such a sum within the year by a tax upon 
income, nor was it even probable that it 
could be raised to seven millions. It was, 
then, for the House to say, whether they 
would proceed in a system which, in the 
course of the two years that it had been 
tried, had developed itself to be us weak 
and futile as he had described it. The 
chancellor of the exchequer had admitted 
that the sum necessary could not be raised 
by the present measure. Was it too much 
to ask him not to persist in a system which 
would not produce 7,000,000/., and of 
which he could not regulate the collec- 
tion? If he did persist, he would justly 
incur the charge of obstinacy, as he would 
be carrying it on with the conviction, that 
it was not likely to be attended with those 
advantages which he had originally con- 
ceived would result to thecountry. His 
prudence ought to induce him to abandon 
It. As the tax now stood, it was not 
such a one as the chancellor of the exche- 
quer had pledged himself to the House it 
should be. He trusted he had made out 
a strong case as to the failure of the tax: 
he had not arraigned the original system 
of raising a large sum of money within the 
year—it was not that he disliked the ori- 
ginal stock, but the bastard scion that 
had sprung from it. It had no other 
object than that of raising the funds. It 
had been stated, that it would operate to 
the relief of the public credit; he admitted 
it would so far operate to its relief, that 
at a peace the commissioners for paying 
off the national debt would be enabled to 
lay out eleven millions instead of five. 
The operation of the tax in raising the 
funds was to begin, not in time of peace, 
but in time of war. He was persuaded, 
that at the return of peace, it would have 
a considerable operation upon the funds. 
There were many foreigners who had 
money in our funds, which they had ad- 
vanced at a low price. Was it proper to 
enable them to get out of our funds, at 
the return of peace, a considerable ad- 
vantage, by the opcration of such a plan 
as this? He did not mean to deny the 
chancellor of the exchequer’s knowledge 
of finance; he allowed him to possess very 
eminent talents in that line; but this he 
would assert, that no part of his fame 
would rest upon this system of finance.— 
The right hon. gentleman would say, no 
doubt, that the revenue flourished, he 
admitted it; but it was owing to the war. 
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That the country was able and willing to 

ay the tax, might also be asserted; but 
fet it be remembered, that there were few 
men possessed of property that had not 
something in hand for an emergency. 
Great would be the difference through ten 
years, when men called to their view the 
duties they owed to their families. He 
then proceeded to ee that it acted 
with the severity of a tax upon capital, 
though laid upon income; and from this 
inferred its cruelty and oppression. It 
was @ constant outgoing to every person 
in the country; and it was only on the 
funds that it could have a beneficial effect. 
On that ground alone, then, he should 
think himself justified in proposing to limit 
its duration: but, exclusive of this ob- 
jection, the tax was radically bad. There 
was a great difference in 1,000/. a year 
from landed property, and from sources 
that were not disposable. The latter ad- 
mitted of a variety of degrees and dif- 
ferent amounts in value. A man of 50/. 
a year landed estate might be a good 
father, and yet spend the whole of his 
annual income; not so with a man who 
derived it from trade or profession. If, 
then, such a system should become per- 
manent, this must cease to be a country 
worth living in, as one in which the bless- 
ings of liberty could not be enjoyed. It 
was a system which could only be carried 
into effect by spies and informers, and as 
such unfit for a free country. There was 
to be an addition of 99 inspectors to the 
former, for the purposes of this tax. He 
wished to avoid harsh expressions when 
mentioning those persons; they were 
good-looking men, dressed in good cloaths, 
selected from the tax office for their acti- 
vity and vigilance. But what were their 
habits, and what had been their employ- 
ments? They were persons whose duty it 
was to go about and sce the number of ser= 
vants, horses, dogs, &c. that eagh man had 
and to make a true return; in this it was 
their interest, as well as duty, to be keen 
and active. These were the persons that 
were now to inspect men’s properties, 
and to get at the truth by getting at the 
secrets of every man’s affairs. How was 
this to be done? By cajoling, corrupting, 
and bribing the clerks and domestics of 
the respective houses they wished to exa- 
mine; actions for which a man ought to 
be hooted out of society. This, then, was 
not a country for an honest man to live in. 
It was a country, not for men of plain 
and honest feclings, though it might be 
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for placemen and pensioners. In these 
observations he did not allude to the 
past conduct of these inspectors. He 
only meant to say, that, to fill their office 
effectually, they must wade through the 
dirt, and descend to the most shameful 

ractices. Against the commissioners he 
fied nothing to urge, they were respect- 
able men; but the present description of 
them must dwindle fast away. It could 
be no situation for a gentleman, that 
would oblige him to hold daily commu- 
nion with spies and informers. He was 
certain, that in the course of ten years 
the whole description of commissioners 
would change, and the office would pass 
into the hands of low and sordid men.— 
He further observed on the operation of 
the system of taking the tenth of every 
man's income. It impoverished the middle 
class, and advanced those only in trade 
who could put the additional burthen on 
the article in which they traded. Under 
this consideration, he trusted the House 
would pause before they suffered the whole 
community to be oppressed. In the edu- 
cation of their children, what could parents 
now do? On looking to the gentlemen of 
the army and navy, was it honourable to 
take from those who had served their 
country, the tenth of their income for 
the remainder of their lives? Such was 
the depreciation money lad undergone, 
that 700/. a year was better before the 
war than 1000/. now. The consequences 
would be visible in the orders of the church 
and the magistracy: those offices would 
lose much of their respectability, because 
they would not be discharged as they 
were used to be. The gentry who pos- 
sessed from 1,000 to 1,500/.a year, and 
who kept their carriages and horses, were 
driven into little towns for shelter; and 
the middle class, which formed the most 
respectable part of society, were likely 
to be soon extinguished, ground down by 
the oppression of this tax. When that 
class was destroyed, the best class of sub- 
jects would be annihilated. They filled 
that order in the state which placed them 
too high to be led away by wrong opinions, 
and left them sufficiently low to have a 
fellow-feeling with the great mass of the 
people.—But the right hon. gentleman 
would say, that all this was but a transfer 
of property: that he admitted, but he 
denied that it was beneficial to the coun- 
try, because it did not go, in its transfer, 
to pay: off the sums we had borrowed, but. 
to enrich individuals; and it was hard on 
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those who had shown a. zeal for their 
country, to be treated harshly by it. 
He would maintain, that transferred pro- 
perty was not the same in spirit as it was 
in substance ; for upstart wealth assumed 
a different character. An estate trans- 
mitted from father to son, carried in itz 
course certain duties and obligations which 
were attached to it, and which in the 
transfer altered their condition, and were 
destroyed. Hence might be inferred, 
that change which the manners of the 
community must undergo, and a change, 
he dreaded, much for the worse. It was 
on motives such as these that he called 
upon the House to agree in the motion | 
he had to make. He did not desire to 
derange or to embarrass. His object was, 
to preserve the balance and well-being of 
the community. Should he, however, fail 
in his motion, some good would still 
follow; it would operate as a notice to 
people of small fortune to change their 
mode of living, as they would be unable 
to maintain their rank in society. All he 
asked was, that on the return of peace 
they might be allowed to retrieve, by 
economy, the ravages which war had 
made on their properties. Under the 
present system, no retrenchments could 
set them torights. They had no resource 
but to quit their rank in society. He 
then concluded with moving, ‘ That 
leave be given to bring in a bill to 
limit the Duration of the Tax upon In- 
come.”” 

Mr. Pstt said, that one radical error 
pervaded the whole of the speech of the 
the hon. gentleman, that of supposing the 
tax upon income was imposed by a wan- 
ton spirit of innovation by those who had 
argued it as a measure of finance, and 
without a sufficient ground appearing of 
its necessity. When we were called upon 
to mect an extraordinary exigency for 
which the funding system was not of itself 
sufficient, it would be idle indeed to 
expect that such a confluence of difficulties 
as we had met with could be overcome 
without extraordinary exertions: be be- 
lieved, however, that the measure which 
the legislature had adopted, would in its 
matured state, surmount the difficulties ; 
but even in its present imperfect one, it 
would goa great way towards that desira- 
ble end, and was a measure superior in its 
nature to any system of finance that had 
been adopted in this country, in point of 
prudence, policy and justice, as well as of 
eficacy. It bad been maintained, that to 
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attempt to raise so large a portion of the 
supplies within the year would materially 
diminish our prosperity as a. commercial 


nation, by impairing the sources of our 


finance. The best answer to this was, 
that the experience of three years had 
shown the direct contrary of these confi- 

ent predictions. The hon. gentleman 
bad urged the inconveniences which must 
arise from the tax on families of moderate 
income, and particularly on the middle 
class of the gentry. He had also stated, 
that the operation of this bill, was to 
reduce a person of 1,000/. a year, to the 
state of one formerly at 700/. But the 
real question, in considering the policy of 
the income tax, was, whether, if the same 
sum were to be raised within the year by 
taxes on articles of consumption, they 
would not be more severely felt by the 
consumer than this tax was? Most 
clearly it would, because it would be im- 
possible to lay any tax on articles of 
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consumption, without more going out of | 


the pocket of the consumer than came 
into the exchequer. Then how did the 
objections to this tax apply to the pro- 
prietor of land more than to any other 
gentleman, or to the middle order of so- 
ciety? What was the option of the 
legislature ? Ejther to take this method 
of taxation ; or recur to the old system of 
taxation on articles of consumption; or 
reject the idea altogether of raising a 
large sum of money within the year, and 
thereby put an end to the contest in which 
we were so necessarily engaged. When he 
first moved this subject in the House, 
that his object was, to raise alarge sum of 
money within the year, was most true; 
that he had stated it to be his hope that 
it would produce ten millions a year, was 
true also; that it had fallen short of that 
sum was equally true; but what was the 
inference? We were in hopes of ten mil- 
lions ; we had seven out of the ten: and 
the hon. gentleman insisted that all the 
solidity of the principle was gone; since 
it had nioducedl only seven-tenths of its 
estimate. He contended, therefore, that 
the arguments of the hon. gentleman upon 
that subject were not conclusive, and that 
the experiments hitherto made upon the 
income tax were not sufficient to enable 
us to judge of its final amount. This 
system had produced less than its estimate, 
and yet it had worked a great change to 
our advantage, and had revived and ani- 
mated the hopes of the rest of Europe. 
Its failure to produce the whole was, in- 
[ VOL. XXXV.] 
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stead of an argument against the principle 
very strongly in its favour, since nothing 
but the excellence of the principle could 
possibly be inferred from a measure which 
produced such beneficial effects. He 
then proceeded to observe on the probable 
effect that the borrowing all the money 
which had been raised tor the three last 
years would have had upon the public 
funds, if the old system had been adopted. | 
In the course of the last three years the 
manner in which money had been borrow- 
ed, had produced to the public, in com- 
parison of what must have been the effect 
of borrowing on the old system, not less 
than 24,850,000/.: this was among the 
advantages that the public had already 
obtained by a measure which was called 
inefficacious. The hon. gentleman, had 
said that the income bill tended to nse, 
unduly, the price of stock, at the expense 
of the landed interest, after the war was 
over. If the hon. gentleman thought that 
this bill would be the effect only after the 
war, he ought to have confined his motion 
to that subject, but his motion went to 
take away the effect of this system, whe- 
ther the war continued or not. He was 
much deceived, if the House had any idea 
of acceding to such a motion. It should, 
at all events, be deferred to a period of 
peace; and then the House would consider 
whether it would continue the measure ; 
and if it did, under what modifications, 
and to what extent. He did not call this 
measure, although adopted by parliament, 
a pledge that it should be continued forany 
given length of time; it was not in the na- 
ture of a bargain, that this system should 
at all events be continued. The hon. 
gentleman had contended, that this sys-. 
tem was favourable to the monied men, 
and allowed to the money lenders exorbi- 
tant profits. Now, how did the fact 
stand? Why, that, considering the state 
of the funds, the bargains made for loans 
since this system began to operate, had 
been more beneficial to the public than at 
any former period. If to wish to raise 
the funds, and to be instrumental in 
effecting it, was a crime, he was ready to 
plead guilty to the charge. At the same. 
time, he must say, that those who profited 
bythis were not the moneylenders, but the 
nation at large. It would be a violation 
of common sense to say, that any land- 
owner could be so situated, as not to have ~ 
a direct interest in the value of the funds; 
an indirect interest every individual had. 
The lower the interest of money was, the 
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better it was for all classes of the com- 
munity. And this, he contended, was the 
general effect of the system which the 
hon. gentleman proposed to set aside. 
Upon all these grounds he should give the 
motion his decided negative. 

Mr. W. Smith observed, that this tax bore 
unequally on different persons, inasmuch 
as it raised a similar sum on all sorts 
of income, whether that income were of 
the value of three or of thirty years pur- 
chase. Could that be a fair tax which 
was equally raised from a person of 3,000/. 
a year, and one of only 3004? Surely 
persons ought only to be called upon to 
contribute in equal proportion to their in- 
terest in the country, and to their means 
of payment. He must also insist on the 
extreme unpleasantness of the means re- 
sorted to in levying this tax. 

Sir Robert Williams said, that he was 
yeady to grant ministers every means of 
prosecuting the war with vigour and 
effect ; but they seemed determined to ex- 
tend the tax beyond the duration of the 
war; and this was more than he thought 
himself warranted in agreeing to. 

- Mr. Buxton said, he was a friend to the 
tax upon income, because it came nearest 
to a tax upon property, neither was it lia- 
ble to the objections that were urged 
against a tax upon property, for it affected 
the produce of property, not property 
itself; and it moreover fell on those who 
were best able to pay it. He was one of 
those who were called the landed gentle- 
men, and he was ready to give up a tenth 
of his income not for ten, but for twenty 
eile nay for, ever, if the remainder of 

8 propertywere secured from the inroad 
of French pikesand French principles. Nor 
was the tax to be perpetual ; but was only 
to continue till the interest on the sums 
raised for the prosecution of the war 
should be paid off. 

Mr. Manning said, that he, for one was 
unwilling to abandon this new system 
without some gentleman showing him 
how the six millions could be levied so 
well by any other mode; besides which, 
there was every reason to expect that 
the amount of this tax would continue 
to increase. 

~The House divided : 


Tellers. 


Mr. Tierney - - + -« 
= Mr. William Smith « 7 a4 
Mr. Buxton -« - « - 
Nors SMe Manning = + + « ' 114 


So it passed in the negative. 
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Debate in the Commons on the Manastic 
Institutions Bill.] May 22. The house 
having resolved itself into a committee of 
the whole house, to consider of an act 
made in the 31st of his majesty, intituled 
‘ An Act to relieve, upon conditions, and 
under restrictions, the persons therein 
described, from certain penalties and dis- 
abilities to which Papists, or persons pro- 
fessing the popish religion, are by law 
subject,” 

Sir Henry Mildmay said :—8ir, I shall 
preface the resolutions I am about to 
submit to the committee, with ‘a few 
remarks which, from my local residence: 
in a populous city that has lately been 
the residence of many of the emigrant 
priests and others, have occurred to my 
observation, and which 1 think it my duty 
to submit to the serious consideration of 
parliament. I am one of those who think 
that if there is any thing that eminently 
distinguishes the British character in the 
eventful period of the last ten years, it is 
to be found in the humane protection 
that has been extended to that unfortu- 
nate and meritorious class of men, who 
have preferred the sacrifice of all their 
temporal interests, and actual expulsion 
from their native country, to the aban- 
donment of their principles and their reli- 
gion, to @ participation in the atheism 
and anarchy of republican France. And 
so far as my own observations and expe- 
rience have gone, the generosity that hag 
been s0 liberally afforded by the country 
has been justified by the peaceful de- 
meanor; by the unassuming and unobtru- 
sive gratitude of those who have thus 
largely partaken of our bounty; and F 
am the Hast man who would wish to 
contract that bounty which has sup- 
ported them, or that spirit of toleration 
that has admitted the Catholic emigrants 
to the free exercise of their religious 
duties, so long as they are not inconsistent 
with the safety of the church and 
state. The various asylums with which 
this country abounds for the reception of 
these unfortunate fugitives, are highly to 
the honour of this country ; but how- 
ever to our honour it may be to have 
afforded protection to such individuals, 
and to have tolerated them in the private 
exercise of their religious duties, I cannot 
conceive that it ever was the intention of 
government to encourage the permanent 
reestablishment of monastic institutions in 
this Protestant country. Howeverto our 
honour it may be to have suffered those 
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individuals, whe had previously bound 
themselves to the duties of a monastic 
life, to discharge, in this country, those 
vows whence, in their mind, no human 
power could release them, I think such 
indulgence ought to expire with the life 
of the present incumbents; that we ought 
not to suffer the vacancies which may 
happen to rise in such communities to be 
filled up by subjects of this country, 
actually Pee since their residence 
here ; and that we should, on all grounds, 
carefully guard against the admission of any 
new members into these sucieties, whose 
first obligation on entering into them is 
subversive of those laws and _ liberties 
which the wisdom and policy of our ances- 
tors long since introduced amongst us. 
It falls within my own observation to 
know, that, in each of the two monastic 
societies established at Winchester, several 
different persons have been suffered 
actually to profess themselves, and to 
take both veils smce their residence there; 
and a great variety of similar instances 
might be produced from different parts 
of the country where these monastic 
societies have been established, 1 do not 
mean to say that these proeeedings have 
hitherto gone to any alarming extent; 
but I think they are practices which 
ought to be checked in Ne bud: we may 
otherwise live to lament that the national 
humanity has been abused, and that par- 
liament, by voting money for their sub- 
sistence, has in some degree been made a 
party to the revival of what seems to us 
the most unnatural part of the Romish 
faith. The resolution I mean to propose 
is similar to a regulation which I under- 
stand to have taken place im 1763, when 
the Catholic province of Canada was 
ceded to this country, namely, to place 
within the protection of the law those 
convents which actually existed, but to 
suffer, on no pretence, the admission of 
any new members into such societies.— 
Another subject to which I wish to call 
attention of the committee arises from 
circumstances which have given consider- 
able alarm:to those whose high situations 
in the regular charch have placed the 
interests of the Protestant communion, 
particularly in their bands, namely, from 
the recent foundation of a great variety 
of Catholic schools, many of which are 
engrafted on, and under the immediate 
intendance: of their monastic esta- 
blishments. To each of the two monas- 
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a schoel for the education of female chil- 
dren, which was not in exiatence previous 
to the institution of these convents, and 
which, till lately, from the assiduity of 
the advocates of this system, have consi- 
derably increased. I think it very mates 
rial that the publie should be enabled to 
ascertain the views and object of these 
seminaries. We cannot suppose that the 
members of a convent can have any natue . 
ral ties to indace them to undertake such 
an office ; and I think we may reasonably 
apprehend, that the intention is not 
merely to educate children in the com- 
mon tenets of the Romish faith, but to 
give a total ascendancy to the minds of 
their pupils, to familiarize and attach 
them to the superior duties and seclusion 
of a monastic life; 80 as hereafter to 
secure a supply to fill those vacancies 
which may happen to arise in these 
monastic establishments. How far the 
committee will think it consistent with 
their duty to sanction practices which 
may be suspected to have these objects 
in view, I cannot determine, but I should 
not have discharged my duty if I had 
neglected to comply with the general 
voiee of the public, laity as well as clergy, 
in submitting the subject to the attention 
of parliament. I am a friend to toleration 
in matters of conscience; but I think 
that, having admitted 5,000 priests inte 
this country, of a persuasion inimical to 
the religion established by law, and cone 
tinuing to subsist here at the publie ex- 
pense, it is our duty to be particularly 
careful to give no offence to the regular 
church, and to see that the interests of 
the Protestant communion do not suffer by 
our humanity and indulgence. I do not 
say that, in either of the two instances to 
which I have adverted, the children of 
Protestant parents have been admitted 
into these seminaries, though I could 
prove that they have been admitted else- 
where; but I do say, that such attempts 
have been made; and if they have not 
succeeded, it has been entirely owing to 
the strict and: steady principles of those 
on whom the experiment has been tried. 
I may be told that the present laws pro- 
vide against this practice. They do so, 


in some degree; but their provisions are 


not competent to the object they have in 
view, and it is to give energy and effect 


,to these very provisions, without addin 


any new principle to our laws; that 
shall submit my resolutions to the com- 
mittee. Since the year'1791, when the 
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Jast act passed on this subject, a variety 
of circumstances have arisen to place the 
Catholic question on very different 
grounds from those on which it then 
stood, and in my mind to call for addi- 
tional precaution and control. An enor- 
mous inundation of popish priests have 
been poured into this country, in conse- 
quence of the disturbances on the conti- 
nent; and it is a notorious fact, that, not- 
withstanding the decline of papal power 
on the continent for some years, the zeal 
for conversion on the part of Catholic 
priests has in no degree diminished; and 
with that zeal for conversion, with the 
‘arts and address which priests bred up in 
convents have possessed at al] times, it is 
an easy matter for them, dispersed as 
they now are over the face of the coun- 
try, to insinuate themselves into private 
families, to gain an ascendancy over weak- 
minded -parents; and the moment they 
have converted them to their own per- 
suasion, they obtain, as the law now 
stands, a legal authority to educate all 
their children according to the principles 
of the Romish communion. When we 
add to this the temptation, I might say 
the bribe, which is held out to the public 
by educating children in these seminaries, 
free from any expense to their parents, I 
think Iam not calling on the committee 
for any unreasonable interference. If 
these schools are meant merely as semi- 
naries for the education of the children 
of established Catholics, as some gentle- 
men suppose, I conceive no inconvenience 
‘can arise from their notoriety ; but if, on 
‘the contrary, persons may be induced to 
‘undertake offices of this nature, merely 
from an intemperate zeal to disseminate 
their opinions, and to obtain proselytes, I 
think infinite mischief may be prevented, 
by subjecting them to some control ; at 
all events, this point would be gained— 
we should know what number of persons 
annually embrace the Romish persuasion ; 
and a fair chance would be given to the 
‘regular clergy, to combat those opinions 
‘on which such apostacy was grounded ; 
and if it should appear that the conversion 
-has been effected by improper means, 
such contro] would lead to the discovery 
of them, and to an immediate application 
to parliament for such legislative inter- 
ference as the nature of the:case might 
require.—It is far from my intention to 
introduce any new laws that can be a con- 
straint on the resident Catholics, in whose 
good conduct I place the fullest. confi- 
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dence ; and as little do I wish to prejudice 
the public mind against the emigrants ; 
but if we are to have an established per- 
suasion, and it is to be fortified by laws, 
those laws should be made clear and in- 
telligible, and the arm of the executive 
power should be endued with sufficient 
energy to protect the peace of that com- 
munion from innovation or interference 
from any foreign persuasion. To guard 
against the evils to which I have alluded, 
I move, 1, ‘* That it is the opinion of this 
committee, that the temporary residence 
in this kingdom of certain monastic socie- 
ties should be permitted, subject to the 
provisions of an act passed in the 31st of 
his present majesty, intituled * An Act for 
‘establishing regulations respecting aliens 
- arriving in this kingdom, or resident 
‘therein, in certain cases,’ and that the 
admission of any new members into such 
societies should be prohibited; and that 
the names and numbers of the persons 
belonging thereto should be annually re- 
turned to the court of quarter sessions of 
the county in which they reside. 2, 
That all persons, undertaking the public 
education of youth in the Romish faith, 
should also return annually to the court a 
list containing the names and number of 
their pupils, together with the names and 
places of abode of their respective parents; 
and that a power be given to magistrates 
appointed by the quarter sessions to in- 
spect such institutions at pleasure.” 

Mr. Newbolt said, that he had had an 
opportunity of knowing that some regula- 
tions upon this subject were essentially 
necessary. Considerable alarm had taken 
place, from the intemperate zeal of some 

riests for making converts, and from the 
influence of the nuns in these monastic 
institutions over the minds of their pupils. 
If we did not wish to see the country again 
overrun with Catholics and Catholic 
orders, we ought to abolish these monastic 
institutions altogether, or to prohibit Eng- 
lish Catholics Pom entering into them. 

Mr. Jones said, that he knew places 
where the popish priests employed them- 
selves in making proselytes of poor and 
uninformed people. He approved of the 
generosity shown to the emigrants, but he 
thought that, for the security of our reli- 
gion, even stronger measures than those 
now proposed were necessary. 

Mr. Hobhouse commended the motives 
of the hon. mover, but thought the reso- 
lutions would trench on the fh of tole- 
ration which go peculiarly distinguished 
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this country. The Alien act possessed 
all the power that was necessary to pre- 
vent the abuses complained of. 

Mr. Pitt said, he admired the liberal 
principles on which the resolutions were 
framed. They did not infringe on the 
pone? of toleration, sanctioned by the 

aws and constitution of this country. It 
was no part of those principles to allow 
the establishment of monastic institutions. 
Tt was not, however, proposed to abolish 
those already established by refugees from 
another country; but only to prolibit 
their. being recruited by new members, 
natives of this country. As to the obser- 
vation, that the power vested in the exe- 
cutive government by the Alien act was 
adequate to remedy the evils complained 
of, he could not agree that an act which en- 
abled government to turn out of the king- 
dom any person whom it might suspect 
of designs against the tranquillity of the 
kingdom, could with propriety be en- 
forced in the case under consideration. 
It was surely better to advertise, by an 
act of the legislature, these unfortunate 
people of what they were prohibited from 
doing. It would be hard to expel them 
from the asylum they had found, for con- 
duct which they suspected not to be a 
crime, 

Dr. Laurence thought the restriction 
contained in the resolutions too rigorous, 
and in some cases oppressive. 

Mr. Bragge said, it was not the panish- 
ment of proselytism that was intendcd, 
but to guard against the continuance of an 
innovating principle. The object pro- 
posed did not come within the jurisdiction 
of the Alien act, which was a political not 
‘a religious measure. Besides, the provi- 
sions of the Alien act did not apply to 
the native subjects of the country. 

The Resolutions were agreed to. 


ie 23. The Resolutions being re- 
ported, 

Mr. Windham said, he thought the 
measure unnecessary, and consequently 
improper; for he was of opinion, that 
whatever was unnecessary was Improper 
to be agreed to by the legislature; since 
it was a maxim, that the legislature did 
nothing in vain. He did not feel an 
danger to this country from popery ; and, 
therefore, what he did not recognize as a 
danger, he would not provide against 
with any thing like a remedy. This mea- 
sure had no other recommendation than 
that it would do no harm; but before the 
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House entertained it, there should be 
evidence that it would do some good. 
His objection, however, was chiefly that 
the measure was unnecessary ; not bein 
quite sure, by the way, that it would do 
no mischief, he meant by giving sanction 
to a jealousy which he had much rather 
see going to sleep, than rising up again 
after so long an interval of rest. He did 
not know that it was creditable to the 
church of England to acknowledge there 
was such a danger; he did not think that 
this was the way to provide against it, if 
there was. 

Mr. Jones thought there was danger 
to be apprehended, from too many 
Catholic priests remaining among us; 
he had hopes that the measure now 
before the House would remove the evil ; 
but he knew the effect which might be 
produced by the powerful eloquence of 
the secretary at war: upon that subject, 
the House had had an instance on the 
Bull-baiting bill ; but he hoped the right 
hon. gentleman would not consider this as 
a nun-baiting bill, and oppose it as he did 
the other. 

The Resolutions were agreed to by the 
house, and a bill was ordered to be 
brought in pursuant thereto. The bill 
was brought in by sir Henry Mildmay on 
the 5th of June, and read a second time 
on the 11th. 


June 23. On the order of the day being 
sta for going into a committee on the 
bill, 

Mr. Windham rose to oppose the mo- 
tion. His objections, he said, did not 
extend tothe whole of the bill, though 
from the nature of the measure in general 
it was difficult for him to select the parts 
that in any respect met his approbation. 
Had a Jess objectionable bill been brought 
in, it would probably have received his 
support, but the inquiry proper for the 
House to enter on on this occasion, was— 
te | bring in any bill at all? He had 
looked around him much upon the world 
—he had observed the journey and pro- 
gress of society—he had made the condi- 
tion of the people and the state of religi- 
ous opinion his study—he had strained his 
eyes in search of the crying evil that was 
said to call loudly for the present bill, but 
he had no where discovered an adequate 
cause for the alarm betrayed by some 
gentlemen. It was not a very distant pe- 
riod, when the just and well-founded ap- 
prehensions of many excellent persons, 
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concerning the progress of certain political 
opinions, procured to those persons the 
title of alarmists, and he was hitnself con- 
sidered a pretty good alarmist. But 
whether it was that his fears for religion 
were absorbed in his fears for other insti- 
tutions held sacred among men, or whether 
he was dull of apprehension, assuredly 
he had no alarms, no fears for religion 
arising from the existence in this country 
of a few monastic institutions. After 
what had taken place already in the civi- 
lized world; after the revolutions in dif- 
ferent nations in Europe; but, above all, 
with the example of the French revo- 
lution, which had been a standing monu- 
ment for these ten years of the utter 
impracticability of giving entire dominion 
to the Roman Catholic Church, what 
well-founded reason was there for believ- 
ing that a handful of priests, neither in- 
triguing or ambitious, would all at once 
alienate its members from the Protestant 
church? Could it be believed, that, at 
the present moment especially, when the 
powers of Europe were trembling in 
the scale, awaiting the decision of a 
day, perhaps an hour, when the next dis- 
patch, perhaps, will bring accounts of 
some battle, on the issue of which may 
depend the fate of revolutionary France : 
at a moment when those priests, from 
whom some gentlemen appear to dread so 
much, are looking eagerly forward to the 
near approach of their delivery, and of 
their return to their native soil, to take 
possession of all their honours ; was it in 
sucha moment that the House of Commons 
of Great Britain thought fit to apprehend 
serious danger to the religious faith of the 
people of England, from the progress of 
Catholic opinion? But probably it was 
rather to be traced to another cause. 
There did at one time prevail a fashion of 
ascribing every evil to popery, insomuch, 
that one might say it seemed to be almost 
a received doctrine, that “ from poper 

you came, and to popery you shall 
return.” It was said too, that the spread 


of popery was peculiarly dangerous, as | 


being one of the principal causes of athe- 
ism. This opinion originated from those 
who fancied that unbelievers became such 
in consequence of the errors of the Church 
of Rome; but could any one suppose that 
the Voltaires, the D’Alemberts, the 
Condorcets, were made Free-thinkers by 
what had seen of the errors of po- 
pery? Were Mr. Hume and Mr. Gibbon 
of the same sentiments with those cele- 
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brated Frenchmen, from the fears of the 
progress of Popery? These last were 
bornand educated in Protestant countries, 
and wrote under the influence of a habit 
of energetic, bold investigation, in which if 
they erred, they still alwayserred plausibly. 
This notion that popery was the cause of 
every moral evil, reminded him of what 
he had read of the sect of philosophers 
known by the name of Peripatetics, who 
held, that cold generated heat, and 
vice versa, which led to the lines of the 
poet, . 
« Th’ antiperistasis of age, 
«¢ More inflamed his amorous rage.” 

It was true, there were always taking 

lace in the world changes in the state of 
bonds affairs. The re-action and retro- 
gradation of the business of communities 
and nations were continually re-producing 
events, which, from the regularity of their 
return, men had been accustomed to 
regard as certain and necessary. It was 
a pretty true saying, that war produced 
poverty, and poverty peace. But, with 
respect to the present bill, when he looked 
at the state of Europe, it was natural to 
ask, what particular circumstance re- 
quired such a law? He knew that 1 
might be answered: we have here a phe- 
nomenon, such as was never seen before, 
namely, four or five thousand French 
priests. Undoubtedly that argument 
taken by itself, as far as it went, was a 
good one, but the House ought to see 
more than this mere fact. He hed read 
in some old book a boast of a Northern 
writer in honour of hiscountry. This writer 
exulted that the Romans never could sub- 
due the Northern tribes of the part of the 
kingdom now called Scotland, and the 


reason he gives is, that the Roman arms 


would never penetrate beyond Agricola’s 
wall. Now, the proof was the other way ; 
for it was obviously the effect of the supe- 
riority of the Romans that they aera 

e 
application of this historical incident was, 
that those who now saw so much danger 
in permitting a few thousand priests to 
say mass in this country, appeared to 
forget, that they were but the wreck of 
two or three hundred thousand, who for- 
merly existed in great power and relative 
splendor, in a country wholly Catholic, 
and under the reign of a prince distin- 
guished for his attachment to the popish 
church. Would, then, any man say, that 


‘the mere wreck of that church, that mise- 
‘rable portion of those who performed the 
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services of religion on her altars, (misera- 
ble as to their weaknes and means of ac- 
quiring influence, but respectablefor their 
virtues )—was it likely that these people 
like the Trojan colony, would be able to 
found an empire? There never were 
means more inadequate to the end. The 
bill was indeed wholly without an object, 
and could not besupported without incon- 
sistency. But so poner was the practice 
of calling on the House for laws, and with 
so great facility did the House of late 
grant such requests, that it would not ex- 
eite any surprise in him to hear of bills for 
the merest trifles. At present there was 
nothing socheap as law, [a laugh ] nothing 
so cheap as the law of parliament, but as 
to the courts below, there the law kept 
pretty much at the old price. Men now 
a-days went to the legislature for laws, as 
they went to the parish pump, which 
might be worked by any man who put his 
hand on it. The present bill might well 
be said to be one of those which had no 
strong case to support it. He wished 
therefore, to stop its progress. If, how- 
ever, the House went into the committee, 
he would be glad to know how gentlemen 
would discuss a subject which had neither 
form nor substance, an object which had 
no visible joints or limbs. But it would 
be asked, are we to see convents and nun- 
neries established among us without any 
attempt to suppress them? — If this sub- 
ject were fully examined, it might be asked 
what greater danger is to be apprehended 
from monasteries, than from the numerous 
other sects in our country which dissent 
from the established church? If a man 
thinks that his duty to his God can better 
be performed in a monastery than a chapel, 
what liberal minded Protestant will object 
toit? Ifa man thinks that he, by retiring 
from the world, and leading a life of self- 
denial, austere piety and penance, better 
fits himeelf for eternal life, shall Protestants 
forbid him the exercise of his zeal? He 
had never met with any thing so severe, 
however, asthenotions ofsome Protestants 
against the Catholics. Nothing but acri- 
mony and a spirit of persecution pervaded 
the wholelof the Protestant writings against 
the Ascetics of Rome. But why is a Ca- 
tholic to be marked out as a subject of en- 
mity for mortifying himself to exalt his 
penance, and prepare himself for another 
world. The Catholic ought to be permitted 
to be his own physician, who had chosen, 
To ou a world where strong temptations try, 
And where ’tis hard to conquer, learn to fly. 
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He could not see why monks were to be 
considered worse than the gentlemen of 
that House, who live on their estates 
without labour. Might not a society of 
ancient ladies be as usefully employed in 
a convent as if they were distributed in 
parties at different card tables? If, 
again, gentlemen would consider the use- 
fulness of monastic institutions, they 
would find much to respect. How va- 
luable have been the discoveries of the 
missionaries sent from them to almost 
every corner of the world, add to which 
the number of useful books which have 
issued from time to time from their clois« 
ters ! He saw no danger from the progress. 
of conversion, which was slow and imma- 
terial—Here the right hon. member 
urged the general topic of toleration, and 
observed, that while it might be politic 
for a state to interfere in extreme cases 
with the religious opinions of a people, 
yet no interference would be justifiable 
except on very strong grounds. It was 
because he thought so that he voted for 
the repeal of the Test act, and would 
oan! vote so again. The present 
il}, as far as it related to convents, pro- 
posed to save a man from the effects of his 
own act ; whereas laws proposed, in gene- 
ral, to save a man from the acts of others. 
There was a law, indeed, to prevent peo- 
ple from riding on the top of a stage- 
coach, but this law appeared to have the 
safety of the inside passengers as much 
in view as that of the passengers on the 
top. In some countries, there were,. 
again, laws to prevent people from gein 
on the ice at certain periods; but a 
such laws, though obvieusly well meant, 
were far from popular. Hence it was evi- 
dent, that a law to prevent conversion 
could not be an effectual or politic law. 
It could never be wise in the legislature: 
to set itself in motion to enact Jaws to 
restrain men from committing that of 
which they must so sptedily repent. 
‘With respect to the taking of vows, he 
believed the fact was, that only those who. 
had served their noviciate, or the greater 
art of it, on the continent, took the vows. 
in this country. ‘Thus, then, no aequisi- 
tion was made from the natives of Great 
Britain; andas to the alarm about converts, 
he could only say, that the church must 
increase its diligence, if it has relaxed: it. 
The divines of the established church 
should feed their flocks with spiritual 
food, and thus enable them to withstand 
the poisen of delusion. Instead of this, 
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they are too fond of raising the cry, that 
the church is in danger. If proselytism 
exists, it is a disgrace only to the clergy- 
man in whose parish it takes place. 
What, if they do their duty, can members 
of the church of England fear? They 
meet their antagonists on more than equal 
terms. Should any one, indeed, attempt 
to preach up the rights of man, or teach 
insubordination to lawful authority, to 
silence him would be a work of necessity ; 
but popery has nothing in it of this dan- 

erous tendency, and may be met fairly 
in the field of argument. But if a line of 
conduct be adopted similar to that which 
induces persons to apply to the legislature 
to protect themselves by penalties and 
statutes, where they are entirely careless 
about themselves, and would rather de- 
fend their property by acts of parliament 
than by a quickset hedge; what can per- 
sons thus acting expect, but that advan- 
tage should be taken of their supineness ? 
Success, and the protection of the laws, 
helong rightly to a different class, * vigi- 
lantibus non dormientibus.”” Penal laws 
ean never defend the country against 
popery. I cannot help making the re- 
mark here, that opinion may be too 
much under the protection of Jaw. A 
little opposition is no bad thing, it makes 

ergons attentive to their duty, and may 

e as useful in the church as in the senate. 
In the physical and moral body, opposi- 
tion tends to keep up the proper tone of 
health. Did the earth spontaneously 
produce every thing for the use of man, 
the short-sighted philosopher might say 
it was well; but nature has wisely ordain- 
ed it otherwise. Every thing valuable is 
only to be acquired and preserved by 
labour. In this point of view, I depre- 
cate the bill which gentlemen wish to 
bring in, as it tends to narrow the field of 
intellectual exercise and fair discussion. 
Another objection against the bill is, that 
it raises prejudices in the minds of the 
illiberal, against a number of unoffending 
persons, who have fled to our shores from 
the tempest which threatened their de- 
struction. When this shall subside, they 
will be very ready to seek their own 
country again, and carry all their offen- 
sive customs and sentiments along with 
them. But why should we send them 
back lame and crippled? While they 
remain here, it 18 not generous to 
mark them out as objects of public scorn 
and suspicion. An hon. gentleman op- 
posite (Mr. T. Jones) has called this a 
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nuo-baitiog bill. I, however, am their 
defender; and the bull himself turned 
into a baiter, is running furiously among 
the nuns. Now, Sir, there is another evil 
to be remedied, or a danger to be avoided 
by this bill. As to danger to the state, 
every person must scout the idea. If 
conversion be the evil complained of, why 
is that greater in this case than in that of 
the sectaries? 1 have heard it as an ar- 
gument for the bill, that if it will do no 
great good, it will do no hurt; but this I 
deny, so long as unjust prejudice is liable 
to spring from it. I therefore vote 
against the Speaker’s leaving the chair. 
Sir Henry Mildmay said r——My right 
hon. friend has argued as if he supposed 
that the bill went to introduce some in- 
novation into the criminal law of this 
country. This is by no means the case: 
the object of it is not to introduce any 
one principle whatever that has not been 
already generally recognised, since we 
have had any laws to regulate the coo. 
duct of persons professing the Catholic 
persuasion. Its object is, to give effect 
to the act of 1791, and to adapt its provi- 
sions to the particular circumstances of 
the present moment. If the subject of 
these provisions be of trivial moment they 
do not originate with me: they rest with 
the attorney-general, who brought in the 
bill of 1791, and with my right hon. friend 
who spoke last, who seconded that very 
measure, in a speech replete with the 
most satisfactory arguments.* Now, on 
what principle my right hon. friend 
could have supported a bill that distinctly 
prohibits the introduction of a monastic 
community in 1791, when scarcely the 
most remote possibility appeared to exist 
of any such attempt being made here— 
and in the year 1800, when the cvil 
actually exists, he should tell us that it is 
a subject unworthy of legislative interfer- 
ence, I am unable to conjecture. That 
he may have seen good reason to alter his 
opinions on the subject, I cannot pretend ° 
to dispute; but that circumstance alone 
is not sufficient to induce the House to 
relax from the principle and spirit of 
those laws which were originally formed 
to restrain our own Catholic subjects, in 
favour of a set of foreigners, who still 
adhere to many obnoxious tenets and 
opinions, which have been regularly dis- 
claimed by our own subjects as inconsis- 
tent with the civil establishment of this 
| * See vol. 28, p. 1264. 
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country. When the emigrants were ori- 
inally expelled from their former resi- 


ee on the continent; when, victims of 


the most merciless persecution, they were 
turned friendless adrift on the world: we 
afforded them our protection: we have 
subsisted them at the public expense ; and 
all that we require in return is, that they 
should not attempt to interfere, in any 
respect, with that constitution in church 
or state, to which we are indebted for 


the blessings we enjoy. The object of 


the first part of the bill is merely to pre- 
vent them from rendering permanent 
those monastic establishments which are 
directly opposite to the spirit and the 
letter of our constitution; and to prevent 
them from immuring, in useless inactivit 

and seclusion, young persons of both 
sexes, subjects of this country. The ob- 
ject of the second part of the bill is solely 
to restrain Catholic teachers from holding 
out bribes and temptations to seduce the 
children of Protestant parents from the 


profession of the established religion of 


the country, and to enable us to detect 
such proceedings, in case they should be 
practised. These objects appear to me 
60 moderate in themselves, that I can 
scarcely conceive any reasonable objection 
being made to them; and I acknowledge 
that the opposition which has been so 
industriously fomented out of doors, and 
collected, to throw out the bill, is an ad- 
ditional reason in my mind why parlia- 
ment ought to adopt it. Can it be ex- 
pected that we are to sit still and tamely 
see the constitution of this country 
undermined by a set of men whom we 
have received here from motives of com- 
passion, and to take no steps to prevent it, 
merely from the apprehension o infaming 
the pene mind against the Catholics: 
Be the consequence of the bill what it 
may,noblame attaches to us; it is to beex- 
clusively attributed to those whose conduct 


has driven us to adopt regulations which 


are become absolutely essential to our 
own security. With regard to the Ca- 
thulics, I consider them to be, as a body, 
as amiable and respectable in private life, 
as harmless and as loyal as any one class 
of his majesty’s Protestant subjects. M 

right hon. friend has said, that at this 
time of day it is impossible that the pub- 
lic mind can entertain any reasonable 


apprehensions from the prevalence of 


Catholic opinions. The same has been 

Piel ati tome by several very respectable 

Catholics, and they assign asa reason for 
[VOL, XXXV.] 
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it, that the members of that communion 
are daily decreasing, so that the propor- 
tion of Catholics to Protestants 1s not, 
exclusive of the emigrants, more than 
one to one hundred. To this remark [ 
shall observe that in 1687, subsequent to 
the famous proclamation of James 2nd, 
at a time when the king was professedly 
a bigoted Catholic, when all the principal 
officers of state were Catholics, when 
every avenue to wealth, to honour, and 
to prcferment, was attainable only by this 
Catholic influence—at that very time, 
Mr. Hume distinctly tells us, that the 
proportion of Catholics to Protestants 
was ‘* something less than one to one 
hundred.”? Now, Sir, if in 1687 the pre- 
valence of Catholic opinions was sufficient 
to create such an apprehension in the 
public mind as to go a great way towards 
producing the revolution, I think, so long 
as that proportion continues the same, we 
cannot say that we are so totally exempt- 
ed from any danger from such opinions, 
that we can suffer upwards of 5,000 au- 
thorized Roman Catholic missionaries 
to be dispersed over the country, without 
subjecting them to some regulations. 
Every year these persons continue in this 
country, their situation is materially al- 
tered: in proportion as they become fa- 
miliar with our language, as they learn to 


assimilate and incorporate themselves in 


society, 80 in proportion augment their 
powers, their means and their opportuni- 
ties of subverting the established church. 
As to the second provision, the profes- 
sions of the superiors themselves, and 
their own advertisements, show that they 
undertake the education of children in- 
discriminately, whether of Catholic or of 
Protestant parents ; and in some instances 
they profess to educate the children of 
indigent parents, free of any expense. 
This appears to me to be offering bribes 
and temptations to obtain the instruction 
of Protestant children, and, so long as we 
profess the reformed religion, such prac- 
tices ought not to be suffered. I am in 
possession of an official letter from the 
bishop of St. Pol de Leon to the bishop 
of Winchester, in consequence of very . 
heavy complaints that were made by his 
lordship to the French bishop on the sub- 


ject to which I have called the attention 


of the House. In his answer, the bishop 
of Leon does not apologize fur the con- 
duct of the emigrants; but tells us dis- 
tinctly that he considers them perfectly 


justified under the letter of our existing 


[@ A] 
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laws. Now, Sir, if our laws are so inac- 
curately drawn as to be subject to mis- 
conception by those very persons to whom 
they are meant to be immediately applica- 
ble, that is a sufficient reason for re-con- 
sidering them. 

Mr. Jones said, he would not have 
troubled the House on this business, had 
he not been “baited” by a right hon. 
gentleman to say a few words. He would 
not contend with the right hon. gentle- 
man in his metaphysical refinements and 
abstractions ; but would confine himself 
to the plain and obvious parts of the 
question. ‘And first, he would say, that 
as the French priests were well received 
and Sha by this country, they should 
not have been wanting in gratitude. He 
had read a pamphlet, which went so far as 
to say that priests must make converts. 
This doctrine he did not understand ; but 
he understood that the bishop of St. Pol 
de Leon did msist upon it. The right 
hon. secretary had made an elaborate 
speech in favour of those monastic insti- 
tutions: in his (Mr. shld opinion, they 
were bad. A celebrated character had 
said of the French revolution, that “ the 
age of chivalry was gone,” so, would he 
say, the age of popery had commenced. 
He could not but think that danger 
was to be apprehended from 5,000 priests 
being in this country. 

Mr. Ryder said, that the principle of 
the bill was good, and its provisions un- 
exceptionable. It would operate as a 
protection to the Catholics, and would | 
reconcile the populace to their residence | 
in Great Britain. These exiled priests 
had behaved in the most peaceable man- 
ner, but if they were now in danger of 
encroaching upon the laws, was it not 
proper to give them warning of this 
error? IF this bill did not pass, these 
religious societies would soon become 
objects of much jealousy. The bill was, 
in fact, an enabling bill, and not a bill to 
coerce, to restrain, and to punish. The 
existence of the monasteries was directly 
contrary to several statutes. His only 
objection to the bill was, that it carried 
toleration too far. It had been stated as 
an argument against the bill, that it would 
tend to suppress monasteries altogether. 
The monastic life was generally con- 
demned'even in Roman Catholic countries, 
and he little expected to hear that de- 
fended in this Hose, which was contrary 
to our religion, hostile to our laws, and | 
destructive of eur prosperity. There 
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could be no doubt that, if these monastic 
Institutions were to be at all tolerated in 
this country, they ought to be under the 
control of the magistrates. 

Mr. Hobhouse said, that it had been 
the policy of our law to inftict penalties 
and disabilities upon persons professing 
the Roman Catholic faith, not on account 
of their religious tenets, but of the politi- 
cal opinions which they maintained. Such 
persons had been regarded as objects of 
terror, because they acknowledged a 
foreign potentate paramount to the kin 
of their own country, and held that fait 
was not to be kept with heretics, and that 
princes excommunicated might be mur- 
dered. The Catholics of this country had 
long abandoned those doctrines; and 


therefore, in 1791, a bill was brought in, 


for the purpose of exempting them from 
certam penalties. Those who gave a 
proof o somieti) renounced their civil 
opinions, by making the declaration re- 
es by that statute, were Roman 

atholics; those who could not con- 
scientiously subscribe that test were still 
papists, for they atill believed the supre- 
macy of the pope, in affairs temporal as 
well as ecclesiastical. Now, which of 
these two descriptions of men had strack 
the hon. baronet and his friends with so- 
violent 2 panic? The Roman Catholics of 
this country had, with very few excep- 
tions, entitled themselves to the indul- 
gences under the statute of 1791, upom 
the principle of our legal code; therefore, 
no apprehensions respecting them ought 
longer to be entertained; neither did he 
see any reason why they should not be 
placed on the same footing with the Pro- 
testant Dissenters. But we might be told 
that it was the papist who was so much 
the object of alarm. He should not 
dwell upon the fallen state of the papat 
power, a state so low that to dread the 
restoration of it to its former greatness 
would be quite ridiculous. The conduct 
of the emigrants had been exemplary; 
they had fied from persecution in their 
own coantry, had been wpa dorsi re~ 
ceived by us, and in return had manifested 
gratitude and propriety of demeanor. Be- 
sides, the French emigrants were return- 
ing to their native homes. Was thisa 
their numbers were fast 
diminishing, to dread their influence, and 
impose additional restraints upon their 
conduct? Certainly not. Far wiser 
would it be to review our penal code, and 
expunge the rigorous laws still existing 
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against the Roman Catholic. religion. 
- Sach dormant statutes might be consider- 
ed as 80 many daggers scattered around, 
which the demon of superstition might at 
any time seize and convert to purposes 
the most bloody and the most 
Not a weapon should be left within the 
seach of that fell goddess. The present 
bill divided itself into two parts, the one 
' relating to monastic or religious houses, 
the ciher to places of education. The 
hon. baronet had been desired to state 
the grounds of this application to parlia- 
ment. He had declined to comply with 
the request, alleging, that he had abstain- 
ed from motives of delicacy, lest a publi- 
cation of names should excite odium 
against individuals ; but he would assure 
the hon. baronet, that all the persons 
affected by the bill challenged ivestiga- 
tion, The societies of English ladies, 
who were bound by religious vows abroad, 
and who have resided in this country since 
1794, consisted of 17 in number, and con- 
tained, in the whole, rather more than 
300 persons, including a few French or 
Flemish servants. Those ladies were, for 
the most part, sprung from some of the 
most respectable families in the kingdom. 
The societies of foreign ladies were 4 in 
pumber, and consisted of about 50 in- 
dividuals. Of male societies there were 
only four, three of which were entirely 
composed of English from rar and 
Bornhem. With respect to the French 
emigrant clergy, probably not 500 out of 
the 5,000 new in England, belonged to 
religious order. Were these monastic 
institutions, then formidable in point of 
the numbers they contained? Certainly 
not. Had they been increasing since 
1794, the period of their formation in this 
country ? Quitethe contrary. It appeared 
from obituary, that, among the women 
only, sixty had died, and no more than 
éwenty had succeeded in their stead ; and 
hence he was entitled to infer, that death 
had made mere ravages than religious 
vows had replaced; nay, it was natural to 
suppose that these institutions should be 
in a state of diminution; for it was most 
probable that, when the members of them 
were first assaulted by the cruel ahd of 
persecution, the greater part of them 
would fly segether an saest of 8 peaceful 
asylum, and therefore few were left to 
join them since their settlement in Great 
Britain. Nor was there more reason for 
apprehension when their property was 


considered; they last their houses and 
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moveables by the violence of our enemies ; 
their funds, which were lodged in the bank ° 
of Vienna, our magnanimous ally, the 
Emperor, had seized, and transferred the 
poor wanderers over to our charity and 
compassion. To the bounty of indivi- 
duals, and the money they received for 
the education of children, they were in- 
debted for their subsistence. But it 
would be said that their zeal for pro- 
selytism might be productive of bad 
effects, for very many of these societies 
had opened schools. It was certainly 
true that many of them took pupils, but 
ae confined themselves to the children 
of Roman Catholics, conformably to the 
Injunctions of the law. He had the 
authority of the most respectable abbesses 
and directors, for saying, that they never 
knowingly admitted the child of any Pro- 
testant. Only two instances occurred in 
which this rule was violated; but both were 
the result of deception; and the moment 
the children were discovered to belong to 
Protestant parents, they were dismissed. 
If, then, these monastic institutions were 
neither furmidable for the number of their 
members, their property, nor their zeal, 
why should they be made the objects of 
legislation? ' It had been said, that this 
bill would be a protection to ;the Roman 
Catholics. Would it be protection to 
prevent them from replenishing their 
numbers, and to oblige those who should 
survive their present companions, {to drag 
out a solitary and forlorn life within the 
dreary walls of a convent? Would it be 
protection to prevent an unfortunate 
female, who had taken the vows in a 
foreign country, and who had been ex- 
elled from the retreat she had chosen, 
rom finding an asylum in her native land, 
and from spending her days among the 
intimate companions of her early life in 
the service of her Maker? Would it be 
protection to force her back again from 
your shores, without friends, and, perhaps, 
without means of support, a prey to dis- 
appointment and despair? for such must 
be the effect of closing the door of the 
conveot against her, since neither her 
conscience nor her habits of life would 
suffer her to live in any other way than 
among a sisterhood of her own persua- 
sion. In another point of view, the pre- 
vention of new members in these mo- 
nasteries would operate crucily by the 
Roman Catholics, and disadvantageously 
to the country. The Koman Catholic 
families who used to send their children 
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abroad for education, now placed them 
for the purposes of instruction in these 
religious houses. Let these institutions 
gradually expire, the parents must lose 
the comfort and happiness of occasionally 
seeing their children; for they will then 
educate them in some foreign country, and 
the money now spent at home would be 
carried out of the kingdom. For his own 
part, he thought it better, if the legisla- 
ture would interfere at all, to prohibit 
any new monastic associations, and not 
suffer those in existence to increase their 
numbers at any time beyond the present 
amount.— Thus much upon the first 
branch of the bill; the second, which im- 
posed farther restrictions upon Roman 
Catholic schools, was no less objection- 
able. He believed he might lay it down 
as a general principle, that the choice of 
education might safely be left with the 
parent. Was it not true that scarcely any 
parent could be found who would entrust 
his children to the tuition of any person 
of a different religious persuasion from 
himself? The bill, upon the whole, was 
most inexpedient and intolerant, and had 
been brought forward at a most unseason- 
able moment. 

Sir W. Scott admitted, that the charity 
and hospitality of the country had been 
enjoyed by the emigrants with great 
moderation and good conduct. The 
general statement of the institutions and 
their numbers, he believed to be correct; 
but with respect to the males, there was 
one fallacy which he wished to detect. 
These institutions were looked on as con- 
sisting of monks; whereas they were 
composed either of secular priests exclu- 
sively, or of secular priests and religieux, 
a distinct description of persons from 
those in the contemplation of the bill. 
With regard to these people, it was 
formerly, he believed, the general wish, 
that on the termination of the war they 
should return home; but it was the ob- 
scurity in which the arrival of that period 
was involved, that led to the present 
difficulty of legislating on the subject. 
If they were only te remain here two or 
three years, a very slight regulation, what- 
ever their number, might be sufficient ; 
but if they were to continue permanent, 
then they would obviously become pro- 
per subjects for eee Here, then, 
arose all the difficulty ; for on what ground 
could it be ascertained that they would 
return in a few years? Were this objec- 
tion removed, he did not see any on the 
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ground of toleration. These institutions 
were not necessarily connected with the 
Roman Catholic religion, as it might 
subsist in its full force without them, and 
therefore they had nothing to do with 
toleration. If, then, they were not neces- 
sarily connected with toleration, they 
were institutions which, in this Protestant 
country, should be discountenanced as 
unfriendly to its religion. Wherever 
situated, they had greatly the advantage, 
in point of numbers and compactness, 
over the parochial clergy, scattered over 
the country upon small livings; for. such 
was their general description with respect 
to income, whatever might be said of their 
opulence. They, therefore, must maintain 
a very unequal contest against such 
societies ; and unless he could bring him- 
self to be of opinion that it was a matter 
of indifference to discourage the Pro- 
testant religion a little, he should never 
approve of the permanent establishment 
in this country. With regard to the 
Roman Catholic inhabitants themselves, 
he did not believe they wished it. In 
Roman Catholic countries, these societies 
had the law and public opinion on their 
side. Here they were both against them ; 
and therefore they could not flourish in 
that state in which their sincere friends 
would wish to see them. He objected to 
the bill, because its provisions were per- 
manent, whereas the subject might be 
transitory. If, however, these societies 
were not to be considered here tn transitu, 
still he thought a very slight regulation, 
free from all oppression, would be suffi- 
cient. He would recommend that they 
should expire with the present generation, 
and be placed under the Alien act. .To 
carry this into effect, it would be suffi- 
cient to transmit a list of their numbers to 
the bishop of their diocese. With regard 
to the part relating. to schools, it was a 
subject of great importance. It had long 
struck him, that in a country where any 
man might take a large house, call it an 
academy, and collect a large school, with- 
out any proof of his morals or learning, 
the task of education might fall into 
hands in which it ought not to continue 
without the inspection of the legislature. 
In the present case this might be done 
through the medium of the bishop of the 
diocese. As to the number that had en- 
tered these societies for the sake of gra- 
tuitous education, it rested entirely on 
general assertion; and until a return 
should be made, the legislature had no 
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rule to direct it. Under these circum- 
stances, therefore, he should vote against 
the bill, firat, because it went farther 
than was necessary ; and, secondly, be- 
cause he thought a very short bill, con- 
taining one or two provisions, would be 
sufficient. , 

Mr. Erskine professed himself to be a 
most zealous friend of toleration; yet he 
could not forget the history of our law 
upon the subject. Nothing, indeed, but 
its history could justify it; but when they 
were viewed together, it would be a libel 
upon the country too harshly to condemn 
it. We ought to place ourselves in the 
situation of our ancestors at the time when 
our statutes were framed, and to look at 
the Catholic religion at the same periods, 
to arrive at a proper judgment upon so 
delicate a subject. Now, indeed, things 
were changed, and corresponding changes 
had succeeded. When sir William Black- 
stone wrote his excellent Commentaries, 
the auspicious career of toleration had 
scarcely begun amongst us, and its pro- 
gress was only not obstructed by pious 
frauds in the administration of the laws, 
and politic winkings at them in the minis- 
ters of the state. The severities of the 
Jaws were continued because it was thought 
too early to abolish them and difficult to 
make just discriminations; but they- were 
blunted in their execution by that good 
sense and humanity which sooner or later 
in England, put every thing in its right 
place. Our ancestors had they been living 
under such new circumstances, would 
have pursued the same course; but in 
their times great difficulties surrounded 
them, and dangerous snares were in their 
paths. The first statute which deserved 
the name of toleration, was sir George 
Saville’s act, an act worthy of his name ; 
but we all remembered the uproar it pro- 
duced, which showed the caution with 
which such changes ought to be made. 
Other laws upon the same principle fol- 
lowed, which also had his support; but 
he could not help saying, that it would 
be rather hard, after so decided a mani- 
festation of a tolerating spirit, to suspect 
the legislature of being weary of its hu- 
manity, and of a desire to return to a sys- 
tem of jealousy and restraint, only because 
ina case quite new, arising from a con- 
vulsion in a Catholic state, it had become 
necessary to temper its humanity, but 
without at all impairing its objects, or its 
extent by a prudent consideration of its 
effects upon our.own people. It was said 
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there was a general cry against Catholics. 
He should be ashamed to join it if there 
was. . On the contrary he should join the 
hon. baronet in declaring that the Catho- 
lics of this country had justified the libe- 
ral policy segandiny them, and shown 
themselves worthy of every possible indul- 
gence and favour; he looked forward, 
indeed, to the time when all differences 
between Christians would be as a mid- 
night dream on the dawn of day. But 
wise policy discountenanced sudden alter- 
ations. The House ought well to mark 
how the nation had been compelled to act 
in former times towards Catholics to sup- 
port their religion and their freedom. We 
ought to recollect that the family upon 
the throne sit upon it only by a solemn 
act of legislation and not by a strictly legal 
hereditary descent; and we could not 
therefore at once brush away all the dis- 
abilities which still remain in the body of 
our laws; but as to the bill itself although 
it took caution against the growth of Ca- 
tholic influence, it would, if passed into 
law, be an enabling statute, as without it 
these foreign Catholics would be subject 
to severities from which they would now 
be exempted. Monasteries since the Re- 
formation were not English institutions : 
they could not be retired from view like 
Protestant establishments. The worship 
of their votaries was not only open to the 
magistrates, but to all who chose to be pre- 
sent, and if they barred their doors, they 
were subject to all the penalties of the an- 
cient laws [Here he read a clause from an. 
act of parliament to establish this]. As to 
the evil uf allowing those monastic societies 
to spring up amongst us from the influence 
which might arise from their numbers and 
examples in the education of children, 
he apprehended nothing on those ac- 
counts, when proper regulutions were pro- 
vided, which it was the object of the bill 
to secure. It wasan act of indispensable 
humanity to mitigate the sufferings which. 
a sudden revolution had produced, but it 
was a duty to avert any dangers that 
might follow from it to the morals and 
manners of our own people. Under the 
French monarchy, the monastic institutions 
pervaded all France, and formed the na- 
tional characteristic , and there was a most 
natural spirit in the Catholics, even in this 
country, to extend their influence here. 
Indeed, he had seen an advertisement in- 
viting all classes to receive their educations 
amongst them ; surely this had a tendency 
to make the Catholic religion more popu- 
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lar, yet the bill did net provide against 
this, except by the most liberal regula- 
tions. Was there any thing harsh in any 
of them? Without the bill these foreign- 
ers could not have remained a single hour 
ia England, independently of the Alien 
act, without a licence from the crown; 
and he coald not therefore but insist that, 
if it passed into a law, it would be an 
enabling statute, because though the li- 
cence was still necessary, yet, when thus 
sanctioned and eacouraged by parliament, 
its permanent operation was certain. There 
was one thing, however, in the bill which 
made aa impression upon him as objec- 
tiowable, but which might be altered in 
the committee, We had allowed those 
wo people te take shelter frem the 
storm had desolated their country; 
but suppose others should follow them, 
they could not be received, because the 
number received were not to be filled up 
as they diminished by deaths. New he 
thought that a power ought te be given 
to his majesty to grant his royal licence 
to these who might come afterwards under 
similar circumstances, with some reason- 
able limitation as to the numbers of such 
new accessions. This could not danger- 
og f extend the Catholic influence, as 
the king having only the power of grant- 
ing the licence, it might upon proper oc- 
casions be refused, and a better security 
as a discretion in a magistrate we never 
could possibly have. Under such regu- 
lations as the bill -contaimed, he saw no 
neason to refuse the indulgencies neces- 
sary for their protection and comfort.— 
There was at present a great obscurity in 
all that re to the probable termination 
of the war, and should it even terminate 
to-morrow, it was not at all certain to 
what condition France might return, as 
it affected their security; and it therefore 
appeared to him that there was a suffici- 
probable ce in their conti- 


driven from their country, every conve- 
pience and comfort, with no other 
restraints than that their institution should 
die a natural death with themselves, and 
net be reoruited from the Protestant in- 
habitants ef this couctry. It was formerly 
the duty of the legislature te consider how 

might best restrain Catholics, now it 
had only under nt regulations to 
I them. There was but one point 
more he should advert te, and that was 
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the power given to magistrates to visit 
those monastic houses, from which he 
could not anticipate any appression. It 
was a mere security against a possible 
abuse. He said a possible abuse, because 
he did not believe that the indulgences 
would probably be overstepped, but as it 
was a principle in the Catholic religion, 
and he believed in every other, to extend 
its influence and to exalt its character, it 
was wise to guard against it by prudent 
and reasonable provisions. He should 
therefore vote for the bill, because whilst 
it secured the unhappy objects ef it from 
penalties to which they-would etherwise 
sre been subject, it provided for our own 
ety. 

Mr. Sheriden said, that there ought to 
be made out a case showing the neces- 
sity for this measure, before the House 
agreed to any alteration in the law upon 
the subject. As to the objects of the bill, 
or rather those who were supposed to be 
the objects of it, there was no power to 
remove them, for they were natural-born 
subjects of this realm, and could not be put 
under the operation of the Alienact. The 
friends of the bill confounded vowswith legal 
ebligations: whereas, there was, in this 
country, no legal power of attaching any 
civil punishment to those whe broke their 
vows. Any number of ladies might meet 
together, and make a vow that they would 
die old maids; but they could not be 
bound by law to observe that vow. The 
present bill was fraught with every thing 
that must insult the pride and alarm the 
feelings of the Roman Catholics of this 
country. It was telling them, that we 
understood their interests better than them- 
selves, and knew best how and where their 
children should be educated. Without a 
strong case previously made out, he must 
oppose a measure which might be pregnant 
with the most horrible mischiefs. He 
opposed this bill, because he did not wish 
the Catholics to be exposed to popular 
indignation. Would any man, who re- 
membered what had happened in 1780, 
tell him there was ne danger to be appre- 
hended from a furious, plundering, deso- 
lating, and proscribing mob, with the 
of * no:popery?” Would any man te 
him there was no probability that any 
designing, artful demagogue, should arise 
and pretend that the present high price 
of provisions was owing to the Catholics 
in this country? And who would answer 
for the consequences? It was not enough 
to say that the people were now more 
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enlightened than they were; a mob, 
whenever they were put in motion, had 
bat one way of pruceeding, and that was 
to take a catch-word, and, under it, to 
plunder and destroy wherever they pro-~ 
ceeded. All this he saw at Jeast as a pos- 
sibility, by encouraging these legislative 
provisions without necessity. It had been 
said, that in the time of James 2nd there 
was but one Catholic in this country to 
an hundred protestants, and that the 
number was the same, or nearly the same, 


now; butdid geny man seriously mean to 


say that the danger at this trme from the 
Catholic region was the same as at that 
time? He had heard a good deal said m 
praise of toleration, as it was called, in 
this country. He was almost mduced to 
hate the word, because it was but another 
name for mitigating persecution. The 
true sentence of justice was “‘ freedom of 
worship.” As to the provision in the bill 
which authorises magistrates to visit and 
inspect the Roman Catholic seminaries, 
he could think of nothing that more rudely 
violated all decorum and delicacy. Why 
not visit and inspect the places of educa- 
tion of other sects; or why hold out 
the falsehood that the Catholics were 
more to be feared? It was wonderful how 
the framers of the bill seemed to be influ- 
enced only by shadows and alarms, and 
never thought of any thing like proofs to 
justify the necessity of the measure. He 
had facts however to adduce. Mr. She- 
ridan then proceeded to read a number 
of documents, by which it appeared that 
afl mistresses of the Roman Catholic 
boarding schools had been asked the ques- 
tion, whether they had any Protestant 
young ladies under their care, or whether 
they were in the habit of admitting 
them as pupils? The uniform answer 
was, none; none; never. They were also 
asked, if they offered to educate, or did 
really educate Protestant young women 
for nothing? They never were guilty of 
such a thing, except in one or two in- 
stances, and then the young women were 
Catholics, not Protestants. <A foolish 
alarm had also been sent abroad respecting 
the number of emigrant clergy now in 
this country; they were said to amount 
to 5,000; and persons had even been 
absurd enous: to say, that in one county 
alone they had converted 2,000 house- 
maids. How this wonderful conversion 
was brought about, he could not well 
conceive. The emigrant priests spoke 
but little English, and ovr housemaids, 
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spoke as little French. The hon. gentle. 
man proceeded to shew, that, out of the 
seventeen convents that were now esta- 
blished in this country, only nine of them 
took in pupils. They were the only schools 
to which Roman Catholie gentlemen could 
send their children to be educated; and 
was it not better that they should be 
educated here, under the eyes of their 
parents, and under the vigilant inspection 
of government, than in France, where 
their principles were supposed to run 
such risk of being corrupted? There 
was a great deal of prejudice in the 
minds of many well-meaning persons in 
this country upon the subject. It would 
seem as if these poor Catholics possessed 
all their former wealth, and that al} their 
Jands and goods had not been turned over 
with the cathedrals to our Church— 
as if Harry 8th had never stripped 
them of any thing. Te suppose that a 
few obscure nuns, living in a garret, could, 
by scattering their wealth in thts country, 
eclipse our established church in splen- 
dour, and thereby become dangerous, was 
absolutely ridiculous. Indeed, it was 
much to be apprehended, that this bill 
had its origin in a mixture of other mo- 
tives than those that were merely religious: 
it mi ssibly arise out of a contro- 
versial spirit. That spirit had lately 
shewn itself, more particularly at Win- 
chester, where the emigrants were not 
very popular, as perhaps, tt was natural 
for the people to be somewhat angry at 
seeing the king’s castle there garisoned 
only by French priests. Mr. Sheridan 
then mentioned the controversy between 
Dr. Sturges and Mr. Milner, on both of 
whom he bestowed the praise of erudition 
and abilities. He next instanced the 
cruel treatment received by the Abbé 
Fleury in Hampshire, who had been torn 
from his home by an order from the se- 
cretary of state, though it was not yet 
known what crime had been laid to his 
charge, and the most respectable testi- 
monies had been given to his character. 
All these documents he was ready to lay 
before the House. And it was his wish, that 
@ committee might be spre to inspect 
them, and report whether they saw any 
necessity for the measure. Nothing, in 
his mind, could be more inauspictous than 
such a bill at this time, when we were on 
the point of an union with a country 
three-fourths of whose inhabitants were 
Catholics. This bill was not worthy of 
being, as it were, the legacy of the last 
: T 
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English parliament to its successors.’ It 
was hurtful to the feelings of the Catho- 
lics, incompatible with our professions 
of liberality, not countenanced by the 
spirit of our constitution, and possibly 
introductory of great public mischief, as 
well as private vexation. 7 
Mr. Perceval said, he considered it 
as the spirit of the Catholic persuasion 
to make as many converts as possible; 
indeed, it was the principle of ever 
religion to a given extent, but emphati- 
cally so of the Catholic; and, there- 
fore, while we were talking of kindness to 
the Catholics, and while we expected 
gratitude from them for such kindness, 
we were not to be surprised if that grati- 
tude consisted in their endeavouring to 
convert the whole nation into Catholics; 
nor ought we to be angry with them for 
such an attempt, for they believed they 
could not obtain for us a greater blessing 
than to make Catholics of us all; but, it 
was our business to be on our guard 
against such a spirit, since it was incon- 
sistent with the spirit of our constitution. 
He said this the more readily, from a 
conviction that, in France, if the power 
of the first consul continued many months, 
the Catholic religion would be established 
in France. There was not a man who 
had more esteem for toleration, than 
himself; but that did not compel him to 
lay aside all precaution against the pos- 
sible effects of the over-growth of popery 
in this country. He would not see the 
hair of a man’s head hurt on account of 
his religious opinions; but that did not com- 
el him to think that Catholics were the 
est subjects of this country. He thought 
the bill ought to go into a committee. 
The question being put, That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair, the 
House divided: 


Tellers. 
Sir Henry Paulet St. John 
Yras 52 


Mildmay eceaeaseeseoecooseeeees 
Mr. Perceval ...cccccccceces 


Nogs Mr. Hobhouse 


The bill was committed on the 24th, 
and on the 4th of July it was read a third 
time and passed. And it was ordered, 
that it be entitled, *‘ An Act to prevent 
any addition to the number of Persans 
belonging to certain foreign ‘Religious, 
Orders, or Communities, lately settled in 
this Kingdom, and to regulate the Edu- 
cation of Youth by sych Persons.” 
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Debate in the Lords on the Monastic 
Institutions Bill.] July 10. The bill ‘to 
preven: any addition to the number of 

ersons belonging to certain foreign Reli- 

ious Orders or Communities lately settled 
in this Kingdom, and toregulate the Edu- 
cation of Youth by such Persons,” was 
read a second time. On the motion, that 
it be committed, 

The Bishop of Rochester said :—My 
lords; if I have not opposed the second 
reading of this bill, it is because I con- ~ 


‘ceive that your lordships are seldom 


clearly informed of the principle of a bill 
till it has been read a second time. The 
first reading is little more than a notifica- 
tion that a bill for such or such a purpose 
is in the House; and, at this period of the 
session, we are so little in the habit of a 
close attendance upon our parliamentary 
duty, that it happens to many of your 
lardihics not to see the prints that are 
laid upon the table till within a few mi- 
nutes of the second reading. But the bill 
having now received its second reading, I 
must suppose your lordships to be in 
complete possession of its principle; and 
I rise without the least hesitation to op- 
pose its farther progress. In this, my lords, 
I shall labour under this particular disad- 
vantage,—that none of the friends of the 
bill having taken the trouble to open what 
they take to be its merits, I can only guess 
what they will find to say in support of it ; 
I can therefore only state my own objec- 
tions; and reply to the supposed argu- 
ments of the other side, by guess and di- 
vination. The object of the bill is to pro- 
vide a security against certain dangers 
which it is supposed may arise fram the 
great influx of persons of the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion into this country, in conse- 
quence of the French revolution,—to 
provide a security against these dangers 
by a new power to be placed in the hands 
of the crown. My lords, my oBjection is, 
—that in one respect the bill is unneces- 
sary, and in another completely unconsti- 
tutional: it is unnecessary as a means of 
security against the dangers it foresees,— 
not because the apprehension is altogether 
groundless, but because the security is 
already provided by the existing laws; 
and in regard to the new power which it 
would give to the crown, it is perfectly 
unconstitutional. My lords, the storm of 
antichristian persecution, which has raged 
in France since her revolution, has driven 
numbers both of the secular clergy, and 
persons of both sexes of the religious. 
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orders, to take shelter in this hospitable 
land, by the natural generosity of Britons, 
and the influence of. the benevolent prin- 
ciples of the Protestant religion, the uni- 
versal asylum of the persecuted and dis- 
tressed. The protection we have given 
to these miserable fugitives reflects the 
highest honour upon the country, aod 
upon the Protestant religion, which we 
profess. At the same time, while we ex- 
tend this kindness to persons of a different 
religious persuasion, it certainly becomes 
the wisdom of the legislature, to look to 
the consequences that may arise to our 
own civil constitution and our own eccle- 
siastical establishment, ond to provide for 
the security of both: But my lords, 1 
contend that the security of both is suf- 
ficiently provided for by the existing 
laws,—better provided for by them than 
by this bill: and that any new law for 
the purpose is altogether unnecessary : 
and I am always an enemy to the mul- 
tiplication of statutes without urgent ne- 
cessity. . : 

My lords, before I enter upon the 
particular dangers which the bill would 
 shbar and the means. of prevention af- 
orded by the existing laws, I believe it 
will be proper to premise some general 
observations upon the statutes which re- 
late to persons professing the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion, as they stand at present. 
First, my lords, I would observe, that all 
laws respecting Roman Catholics apply 
equally, without any difference or discri- 
mination, to the natural-born subjects of 
his majesty and to aliens. This is the 
case both of the old penal statutes and of 
the late statutes of relief: The penalty 
attaches upon any overt act of popery, 
whether he who commits it be a natural- 
born subject or an alien, without any re- 
gard to that difference of condition. On 
the other hand, the late statutes for the 
relief of Roman Catholics from some pe- 
nalties, upon certain conditions,—the be- 
nefit, I say, of these extends equally to 
the alien and natural born subject: these 
statutes of relief relieve equally, and under 
the same conditions, all persons on whom 
the penalties would otherwise attach ; the 
alien is equally with the natural born sub- 
ject entitled to the relief, if he perform 
the condition under. which the relief is 
held out. Another observation I have 
to make upon these laws is this: by the 
late statutes for the relief of Roman 
Catholics, not one of the old penal statutes 
is repealed,—except indeed certain clauses 
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in a statute of the llth and 12th of Wil- 
liam 3rd, subjecting any Popish bishop, 
priest.or Jesuit, who should say mass, or 
exercise any part of the function of a 
popish bishop or priest, and any person 
proveesine the popish religion who should 

eep a school or take youth to board, to 
perpetual imprisonment: entitling any 
person who should apprehend and prose- 
cute to conviction any popish bishop, 
priest, or Jesuit, to a reward of 100/.; and 
creating certain disabilities of taking lands 
by descent, devise, or limitation. These 
odious clauses in the statute of king Wil- 
Jiam are indeed repealed by an act of the 
18th of the king; but with the exception 
of these clauses, not one of the old penal 
statutes is repealed. It is true a statute 
was passed, in the 31st of the king, to re- 
lieve persons professing the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion from certain penalties 
under certain conditions. But this sta- 
tute without repealing any one of the old 
penal laws, gives its relief in this manner, 
and in no other: it requires that the Ro- 
man Catholic shall take and subscribe a 
certain oath and declaration: which, with 
respect to him, is an oath of allegiance, 
supremacy, and abjuration: then it ens 
acts that no person who has taken and 
subscribed this oath and declaration shall 
henceforth be prosecuted, by virtue -of 
any of the penal statutes, for certain overt 
acts of popery, which it names,—such as 
not going to church, going to mass, or 
keeping a popish servant. But as it only 
stays the prosecution or conviction, with- 
out repealing the statute,—if any Roman 
Catholic refuses or neglects to take and 
subscribe the oath and declaration, the unre- 
pealed statute is in full force against him ; 
or if, having taker the oath, he does any 
thing forbidden by the old statutes, which 
is not mentioned in the statute of relief 
as one of the things for which he is not 
to be prosecuted, the old statute is in 
force, and the penalty for such ofience 
still attaches. 

Having made these general observa- 
tions upon the laws respecting Roman 
Catholics, as they now stand, I shall now 
state to your lordships the very sufficient 
security which I conceive they afford 
against any danger that may be thought 
likely to arise from the fugitives from 
France, the objects of her antichristian 
prosecution. It is supposed that these 
ecclesiastics of the church of Rome may 
have some zeal to propagate the religion 
to which they are attached, and may take 
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advantage of every opportunity they can 
find of disseminating the principles of their 
church among our common pee le. My 
lords, it is very likely; I should expect 
that the ecclesiastic of the church of 
Rome would be animated with this zeal ; 
because, my lords, I conceive that every 
man that hasa religion has some zeal for 
propagating that religion,—meaning, by a 
religion, some particular shape and form 
of the Christian religion—a religion affect- 
ing the future interests of men, and fur- 
nishing means for the securing of those 
interests. My lords, I say that every 
man that has such a religion has a zeal 
for the propagation of it; if he has not 
the zeal he 1s not in earnest in his profes- 
sions. If indeed a man’s religion consists 
merely in negatives,—which is the case 
with many now-a-days, who would be 
thought good Christiansand the best of Pro- 
testants, though they seem to have no ac- 
knowledged creed !but a sort, of confession 
of disbelief, without an avowed assent to 
any thing definite ; persons who, not ad- 
hering to the original principles of the 
Reformation, as laid down in the Confes- 
sion of Faith of the churches of Saxony 
and the thirty-nine articles of the church 
of England, think to reform the Reforma- 
tion, by expunging, one after another 
every article of our belief—the Trinity— 
the incarnation—the atonement—grace-—= 
the virtue of the sacraments as means and 
instruments of the gifts and graces of 
which they are signs.—I can easily suppose 
that such persons will have little zeal 
about the caput mortuum of religion which 
remains after this dissipation of the sub- 
stance. The man who puts the son of 
Mary upon a level only with the son of 
Sophronisca,—who acknowledges in our 
Lord Jesus Christ nothing more than the 
Socrates of Jerusalem,—will feel, I sup- 
pose, no more zeal for the propagation of 
the moral of the gospel (which is the 
whole of such a man’s Christianity) than 
I feel to propagate the dry moral of 
Socrates or of Marcus Antoninus. But 
every man that has a religion that deserves 
the name cannot but have something of a 
zeal for the propagation of it. I suppose 
therefore, that the Roman Catholic priest 
has this zeal; and, my lords, I bear him 
no ill-will for it,—conscious that I have 
it too for our common Christianity, and 
for that form of Christianity, to which I 
am attached—the doctrine and rites of 
the reformed church of England. But, 
my lords, a man that knows any thing of 
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the world, and of the present state of the 
Christian religion in the world, will 
understand, that this zeal, however lauda- 
ble in itself, is a principle that must be 
laid under considerable restraint, otherwise 
it may do much mischief,—mischief to 
that which it is its object to serve—to re- 
ligion. In the present state of things a 
prudent man, who considers how the in- 
terests of churches and of states are con- 
nected and blended, will be sensible, that 
his zeal for the propagation of the parti- 
cular tenets of his own sect upon many 
occasions must be repressed,—that it is a 
ak of his religious duty to restrain it. 

ut the public safety must not be trusted 
to the discretion of individuals: it is fit 
therefore, and necessary, that the laws 
should lay due restraint upon the irregular 
sallies of an indiscreet zeal; and this in- 
terference of the laws is the more neces- 
sary, because the‘thing to be restrained is 
in itself not criminal. But, my lords, L 
say, that the zeal of the Roman Catholic 
is very sufficiently restrained by our sub- 
sisting statutes. The statute of the Srd 
Jac. cap. 4, is at this day in full force 
against any person who shall attempt to 
draw away any one within his majesty’s do- 
minions to the communion of the church of 
Rome. By the 22nd and 23rd clauses of 
that statute, and by an older statute, the 
23rd of Eliz. cap. 1, which also is still in 
force, ‘ it is high treason for any person, 
either upon the seas, or beyond the seas, or 
in any other place within the king’s domi- 
nions, to reconcile or be reconciled to the 

ope or see of Rome.’ Tobe reconciled 
indeed is no Jonger an offence to be pro- 
secuted under these or any other statutes 5 
because the statute of the 31st of the king 
says, ‘that no one complying with the 
conditions of that statute shall be liable toa 
impeachment or prosecution simply for 
being a papist or reputed papier or for 
professing or being educated in the popish 
religion ; or for hearing or saying mass ; oF 
for being a priest or deacon; or entering 
or belonging to any ecclesiastical order or 
community of the church of Rome ; or for 
being present at, or performing, or ob- 
serving, any rite, ceremony, practice, 
or observation, of the popish religion ; or 
maintaining or assisting others therein ;” 
provided, &c. But, will any one point 
out to me the clause in the statute of the 
31st of the king, or in any other statute 
now subsisting, which says that a person 
having reconciled or attempting to recon- 
cile any other person within the king’s 
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dominions to ‘the pope or see of Rome, 
shall not be impea or prosecuted 
under these statutes. of Elizabeth and 
James as for the offence of high treason; 
and, if convicted shall not suffer as a 
traitor? And, I ask, are not the penal- 
ties of high treason a sufficient restraint, 
are they not all the restraint you can 
lay, upon the zeal of Roman Catho- 
lics ? . 

My lords, I ought to ask pardon of the 
House for taking up so much of your 


time upon this subject of the danger of 


conversion ; because, in truth, it has little 
cunnexion with the bill; for the bill takes 
no notice of this danger, and pretends not 
to provide any security against it. But, 
my lords, I know that the apprehension 
ot this danger is without doors one of the 
most popular arguments for the bill, and 
has procured it any favour that it has with 
the public. People in general bave given 
themselves no trouble to know more about 
this bill than that somehow or other it is 
against popery,. and particularly against 
the propagation of popery by the emi- 
grants from France; And you hear it said 
every day in commendation of this bill, 
‘© Oh! God forbid we should persecute, 
them ! but the laws should take care that 
they do not pervert our own people.” So 
say I, my lords: but then I say the care 
is already taken; and I think it right to 
take this opportunity of setting the public 
right upon this point—of showing that 
the supposed merit of the bill, in this par- 
ticular, rests upon a misconception of the 
bill itself, and a misunderstanding of the 
jaw upon the subject as it actually stands. 
But now, my lords, I proceed to consider 
that apprehended danger which is one 
express and principal object of the bill; a 
danger apprehended from the impunity 

iven by the statute of the 3lst of the 

ing, under conditions, to Roman Catho- 
lic tutors and schoolmasters; of which 
these fugitives from France, it is supposed 
may avail themselves. My lords, the fact 
must be admitted, that among the fugi- 
tives from France are many regulars of 
both sexes. The monks, however, are 
very few; and the far greater proportion 
both of monks and nuns are the natural- 
born subjects of his majesty,—English 
monks and English nuns, who are settled 
in convents of their own in France and 
Flanders, because they could make no 
such settlement in their own country. 
Their houses have been demolished, their 
property plundered, their persons ha- 
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rassed; and they have fled into the arms 
of their mother-country in the hope of 
finding a shelter here from the fury of 
Antichrist in a foreign land. With these, 
some French monastics of both sexcs 
have made their escape ; and they are 
now all settled in ditterent parts of the 
country, in houses in which the remaining 
members of each convent live in common. 
The monks, as I have said, are few, 
—English Benedictines settled at Acton 
Barnell, near Shrewsbury: English Be- 
nedictines at Vernon Hall, near Liver- 
pool; English Franciscans, near North 
Allerton; and English Dominicans at 
Carshalton, ih Surrey. The persons of 
these four different orders amount to no 
more than twenty-six ; and these, with the 
addition of five miserable Cistercians of 
the order of La Trappe settled near 
Wareham, and five Carthusians near 
Wardour Castle, make the sum total of 
monks, English and French, settled in 
England. The nuns, my lords, are more 
numerous; consisting of the surviving 
members of twenty-two convents in all, 
of which eighteen were English, and four 
only French,—the Bernardine dames, from 
Abbey Desprez at Douay, settled at 
Pentonville, near Islington: the ladies of 
the order of St. Francis de Sales, settled 
near Little Chelsea; the Benedictine 
Dames of Montargis, at Bodney Hall in 
Norfolk; and the Hospitalieres of Cam- 
bray, at or near Ilford, in Essex. The 
whole number of these four French 
convents is, I believe, very small. Of the 


eighteen English, I could state distinctly 


the different orders, the settlements, and 
the numbers of each; for I believe I am 

ossessed of pretty accurate and authentic 
information ; but I shall not trouble your 


lordships with this detail; I shall only 


say that the gross number certainly ex- 
ceeds not three jhundred and sixty per- 
sons. 

My lords, all these persons (with the 
exception of the ten French monks) have 
qualified themselves to be teachers of 
youth, according to the statute of the 3lst 
of the king; and they have opened schools 
at their respective habitations, —the monks 
for boys, and the nuns for young ladies. 
My lords, I, for my part, am _ well 
pleased that the Roman Catholics of this 
country are at last furnished with the 
means of education for their sons and 
daughters within the kingdom. It was a 
cruel and a weak policy to compel the 
Roman Catholics to send their children 
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abroad for that liberal education which 
they could not receive at home; and I 
believe your lordships will agree with me, 
that a Roman Catholic education at home 
is a much better thing than a Roman Ca- 
tholic education in a foreign country. 
For this reason 1 rejoice at the institution 
of respectable Roman Catholic schools in 
different parts of the kingdom. But the 
friends of the bill, I suppose, will say « It 
is very fit that the Roman Catholics should 
have the liberty and the means of edu- 
cating their own children in their own 
principles; but let us take care that they 
pervert not our children, let them be 
restrained from: taking the children of 
Protestants to board or educate.”. Agreed, 
my lords; this restriction should certainly 
be laid upon them. Will your lordships 
give me leave to recite the 13th, 14th, 
15th, and.16th clauses of the 31st of the 
king. ‘ No ecclesiastic or other person 
of the Roman Catholic religion, who shall 
take and subscribe the oath, &c. shall be 

rosecuted in any court for teaching or 
instructing youth as a tutor or school- 
master: provided, that no person profess- 
ing the Roman Catholic religion shall ob- 
tain or hold the mastership of any endowed 
college or school for education of youth, 
or keep a school in either of the universi- 
tics; and provided, that no schoolmaster 
professing the Roman Catholic religion 
shall recvive into his school the child of 
any Protestant father; and provided, that 
no person professing the Roman Catholic 
religion shall keep a school till his or her 
name and description shall have been re- 
corded at the quarter-sessions, by the 
clerk ofthe peace, &c. And no person 
oitending in the premissesa (i. e. the pre- 
mises of these three provisos) shall re- 
ceive any benefit of this act.” No 
schoolmaster, therefore, professing the 
Koman Catholic religion who shall receive 
into his school the child of any Protestant 
father, is to have any benefit of this act. 
My lords, if he has no benefit of this act, 


he is liable to the penalties of all the sub- |. 


sisting statutes against popish schoolmas- 
ters. And what are those penalties, my 
lords ?—By the 23rd Eliz. (cap. 1. sect. 
6). 
oat a schoolmaster which shall not 
repair to church, or be allowed by the 
bishop or ordinary of the diocese, shall 
torfeit 10/. for every month; and such 
schoolmaster or teacher presuming to 
teach contrary to this act, shall be dis- 
abled from teaching, and shall be im- 


«© Any person who shall keep or | 
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eechiaatel for ‘one year.” Such,j my 
ords, are the penalties by the statute of 


Elizabeth,—upon the person retaining a 
popish schoolmaster, a forfeit of 10/. per 
month: upon the schoolmaster, disability, 
and imprisonment for one whole year. 
But, my lords, these being not enough, 
by the Ist Jac. cap. 4, ‘* No person 
shall keep any school, or be a school- 
master, out of any of the universities or 
colleges of this realm, except it be in 
some public or free grammar school, or in 
some such nobleman’s or gentleman’s 
house as are not recusants, or where the 
same schoolmaster shall be specially licens- 
ed thereunto by the archbishop, bishop, or 
guardian of the spiritualities of that dio- 
cese.” And the penalty, my lords, for 
offence against this statute, as well upon 
the schoolmaster as the party that shall 
retain or maintain him, is a forfeit upon 
each of them separately or 40s. a day. 
Forty ora a day, my lords, seems a 
sufficient forfeit to keep any popish school- 
master or schoolmistress in pretty {good 
order. But it is said these old laws are a 
mere dead letter, they are so difficult to 
be enforced. Difficult to be enforced, my 
lords! d maintain that no law is more 
easy to be enforced than these penal sta- 
tutes against popish schoolmasters. My 
lords, the statute of king James is a bu- 
siness of gui tam; for the forfeit is half to 
the king and half to the person that sues ; 
and will any man of common information 
say, that a prosecution by indictment 
for a misdemeanor under this new bill will 
be an easier proceeding than a qué tam 
action? What! my lords, is a pettyfogging 
attorney no where to be found, who 
would lend his services in this righteous 
business of bringing popish schoolmasters 
and schoolmistresses to condign punish- 
ment? But then, it is said, it would be 
odious to enforce these penal laws. 
Would it so, my lords ?—then I say it is 
infinitely more odious to be framing new 
ones. 

My lords, I now come to the greatest 
danger of all, in the apprehension of the 
framers of this bill; which it is the prin- 
cipal object of the bill to prevent,—the 
danger, that, in consequence of the nu- 
merous settlements of nuns and monks, 
but chiefly of nuns, for the monks are so 
few that they may be very properly over- 
looked,—that in consequence of these 
settlements, monastic Institutions may 
gain a permanent establishment in this 
country. I have stated to your lordships, 
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that English nuns of eighteen different or- 
ders besides four sets of French nuns, are 
settled in different parts of the country,— 
each order in a house of its own; where 
the persons of the same order, live toge- 
ther( but apart from, those of other orders), 
and, otherwise than in the business of 
education, mix not with the world. Now 
my lords, if any ten or twenty, or a larger 
number of these ladies, should choose to 
take a great house where they may live 
together as they have been used to do all 
their lives, and lead their lives according 
to their old habits; getting up in the 
morning snd retiring at night at stated 
hours, dining upon fish on some days of 
the week, upon eggs on others,—I pro- 
fess I can discover no crime, no harm, no 
danger, in all this; and I cannot imagine 
why we should be anxious to prevent it. 
My lords, I say it would be great cruelty 
to attempt to prevent it; for these women 
coeld find no comfort in any society but 
their own, nor in any other way of life. 
They cannot mix with the lower order of 
the people: they are ladies well born 
{many of them indeed of high extraction), 
and of cultivated minds. And yet they 
are not prepared to mix in the politer 
circles. Enamoured, by long habit, of 
the quiet and solitude of their cells,—ab. 
sorbed in the pleasures of what they call 
the interior life,—these women would 
have no relish for the exterior life of 
fashionable ladies. My lords, it would be 
martyrdom to these retired, sober women, 
to be compelled to lay aside the cowl and 
simple habit of their erder, to beemear 
their cheeks with vermillion, and plaster 
their throats with litharge,—to clap upon 
their heads an ugly lump of manufactured 
hair, in shape and colour as different as 
possible from the natural covering,—and 
then, with elbows bared to the shoulder, to 
sally forth to the pleasures of the midnight 
rout, to distribute the cards at loo, or 
soaring to sublimer joys, to rattle the dice 
box at the games of hazard! Exquisite, ra- 
vishing, as these delights must be con- 
fessed to be to those who have a well- 
formed taste, these stupid women m 
lords, have not that taste; and if you will 
not permit them to live in their own dull 
way, you should have strangled them when 
they first Janded. ‘« Who ever thought 
of strangling them?” say the friends of 
the bill; “ or who would hinder them 
from living quietly among themselves in 
their own habitations? But what we fear 
is that they will enveigle our own young 
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women,—that they will profess new nuns 
in this country,—that so a succession will 
be abdegta. and monastic institutions es- 
tablished, not only for a time, but render- 
ed perpetual; and that is the danger 
which this bill is intended to prevent.” 
My lords, I confess my mind is not much 
alarmed with apprehensions of this dan- 
ger. I think we have a pretty good 
security against it for tbe present, in the 
gene inclination of the minds of my 
air countrywomen; which, I am per- 
suaded, is not bent towards retirement 
and seclusion : but the fancies, to be sure, 
as well as the fashions, of English ladies 
are liable to change; and therefore I 
agree, that small as the danger seems to 
be at present, the laws ought to provide 
against it. But, I ask, upon this point as 
upon the former, have not the laws pro- 
vided? Will your lordships take the 
trouble once more to turn to the 31st of 
the king: how do your lordships read the 
17th section ?—** Provided also, and be it 
farther enacted, that nothing in this act 
contained shall make it lawful to found, 
endow, or establish (lawful to found, to 
endow if founded, or if founded and en- 
dowed, to establish—domicile in this 
country) any religious order or society of 
persons bound by monastic or religious 
vows; or to found, endow, or establish 
any school, academy, or college, by per- 
sons professing the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion, within these realms or the dominions 
thereunto belonging: and that all uses, 
trusts, and dispositions, whether of real or 

rsonal property, which immediately be- 
ore the said 24th day of June 1791 might 
be deemed to be superstitious or unlawful 
shall continue to be so deemed and taken ; 
any thing in this act contained notwith- 
standing.” Nothing, your lordships see, 
in this act contained, is to make it lawful 
to found, endow, or establish any monastic 
society in this country. If nothing in this 
act of the 3ist of the king makes it lawful, 
I am sure it is not inne lawful by any 
other act; it is completely unlawful : and 
if any of the religious ladies settled here 
attempt to establish and perpetuate their 
order in this country by professing new 
sisters here, they are guilty in every such 
instance of a gross overt act of popery; 
and the whole park of the artillery of the 
penal code points at them its dreadful 
thunders. And not only so, my lords, 
but no monastic society can take any 
property real or personal: property of 
apy kind, or granted in any way, * de- 
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vised, bequeathed, or settled upon trust, | 
so that the profits may be applied to any 
‘abbey, priory, convent, nunnery, college 


of Jesuits, seminary or school of popish 


education,” is forfeited to the king, for 
the Ist Geo. 
ink, my lords, 
there is little danger that any monastic 
society without funds of any sort for its 


the use of the public, by 
sect. 2, cap. 50. AndI t 


subsistence will be of long duration. 


But, my lords, I know reports are con- 


fidently circulated that these laws are 
disregarded, and that new professions 
have taken place in great numbers among 
the nuns of the different orders since 
their arrival here. My lords, as to the 
great numbers, I disbelieve it: that some 
have taken place, I believe; but they 
have been very few; and when the par- 
ticular cases are examined, there will be 
found to be very little ground of com- 
plaint. [The bishop then related two 
cases: upon which the lord chancellor 
observed, that it might be very improper 
to proceed in this particular detail ; since, 
whatever might be said in extenuation, 
the thing was certainly a high offence 


against the laws; and the discovery of 


particalar instances might subject the 
persons concerned to severe prosecutions. | 
My lords, I thank the learned lord ,for 
stopping me: I am sensible of the indis- 
cretion of entering upon this detail, and 
shall proceed no farther in it. But the 
necessity of abstaining from it, which the 
earned lord has suggested, greatly 
strengthens my argument. To profess a 
new sister, even in the most excusable 
cases, is now stated by great authority to 
be a high offence against the existing laws ; 
exposing the persons concerned, to the 
danger of very severe penalties: the 
learned lord therefore agrees with me 
that the thing is forbidden, under the 
highest penalties, by the laws we already 
have: I hope, therefore, he will agree 
‘with me in the conclusion that no new 
law is necessary upon this subject. My 
lords, with respect to the fact of the pro- 
fessions that have taken place, I shall 
only say in general, that it is my full be- 
lief and persuasion, that not one has taken 
place among our English nuns but in 
cases Similar to the two I have described; 
in which the professed were young ladies 
that were upon their probation in the 
convent abroad, before the storm fell 
upon the convents. Such, and such only 
as I believe, have been professed in this 
country since the arrival of the convents 
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here. And, my lords, I must say more 
for them: I have the greatest reason to 
believe, that even in such cases the offence 
will not be repeated amongst the English 
nuns: I have the greatest reason to be- 
lieve, and could almost venture to assure 
the House, that the vicars apostolic, well 
aware of the illegality of the practice, 
have cautioned their people against it, and 
will use their utmost influence to prevent 
it in the future. My lords, in saying this 
with respect only to the English nuns, I 
would not be understood to admit that 
any worse cases have happened among 
the French sisterhoods, or that the thing 
is likely to be repeated among them : 
bat with respect to them, my lords, I 
speak with less confidence, because I have 
not means of information equally accurate; 
and I conceive that the vicars apostolic 
may not have the same command over 
them as they have over the English. But 
I must observe, my lords, with respect te 
them, that although the penal laws and 
the statutes of relief from penalties apply 
equally, as I remarked long since, to na- 
tural-born subjects and to aliens, yet if 
these alien nuns should be so ill-advised 
as to take advantage of the indulgence 
which our statutes extend to them, to de 
any thing that may justly offend or alarm 
the public, the summary operation of the 
alien bill, my lords, hangs over them. So 
that, with the laws respecting popery, 
equally applying to subjects and to aliens, 
with the addition of the alien bill to keep 
aliens in order in all points, I conceive 
our security against the dangers which 
this bill would obviate to be most com- 
plete. 

But now, my lords, let us look at the 
means of security which this bill would 
provide; which I affirm to be most uncon- 
stitutional. My lords, the preamble of 
the bill states, that «* numbers of persons 
belonging to certain religious orders or 
communities have lately come into this 
kingdom.”? Agreed, my lords; the fact 
is as stated. Then the preamble assumes, 
‘that it is expedient to permit, under 
certain restrictions, their residence here.” 
Agreed again: it is Meat convenient to 
permit their residence; for, with respect 
to the far greater part of them, their re- 
sidence, upon the condition of their taking 
the oaths required by law, cannot but be 
permitted. The nuns in the proportion 
of nine to two, and the monks in the pro- 
portion of twenty-six to ten, are natural- 
born subjects; and having taken the oaths, 
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havea right to reside here, in their own 
country, without any restrictions. Well, 
my lords, since here they are, and aince 
they cannot be sent away, the bill wisely 
proceeds to enact, that ‘ from the passing 
of this act, it shall be lawful for his ma- 
jesty, his heirs and successors, when they 
s think fit, to grant to such religious 
orders or communities professing the Ro- 
man Catholic faith, his royal licence and 
authority to continue to reside in these 
realms uring the continuance of the pre- 
sent war, and one year after.’’—To con- 
tinue to reside? My lords, for the con- 
tinued residence of the individuals no 
licence is wanted; it is a matter of right 
with respect to most of them: the conti- 
nued residence therefore which is to be 
licensed, must be understood of their resi- 
dence as orders or communities—their 
residence as monastic corporations, in 
that form and shape; and so the words 
that follow explain it: the king is impow- 
ered to grant them his licence to reside, 
‘‘ and to perform and observe, within 
their respective houses, the rites and 
ordinances of their respective institutions ; 
any law or statute to the contrary not- 
withstanding.” This, my lords, 1s what 
I maintain to be perfectly unconstitutional. 
Observe, my lords,—they are licensed to 
perform the rites and ordinances—of 
what, my lords?—Not simply of the 
Roman Catholic religion, but of their 
respective institutions. My lords, did the 
framers of this bill know what will be al- 
lowed, or rather did they know what will 
net be allowed, under such a licence? 
Penance, your lordships know, is a rite 
of the Roman Catholic religion; but 
ance in religious houses is administered 

y the order and direction of the superior; 
and as there administered, it often con- 
sists in imprisonment for any length of 
time, and in other corporal severities. 
Good God! my lords, and are the supe- 
riors of these parliamentary monasteries 
to be impowered, by his majesty’s royal 
licence, to imprison and otherwise mal- 
treat the persons of his majesty’s sub- 
jects? But, this is not all: did the fra- 
mers of this bill know how, according to 
the notions of Roman Catholics, a new 
monastery may be founded?—My lords, 
it cannot be done by act of parliament : 
the Roman Catholics will not consider it 
as @ monastery, without some considerable 
interposition of the authority of the eccle- 
siaatical superiors,—of the bishop of the 
diocese, in any country where the church 
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of Rome is the established Church; ex- 
cept, indeed, in the case of an order of 
nuns specially exempted from the juris- 
diction of the bishop, and subject to 
some order of monks; which is the case 
of many: but in this coyntry, where the 
church of Rome is only tolerated, I 
prehend the vicars apostolic stand in tie 
place of the bishop: of the diocese, or. 
other ecclesiastica) superior. But, bhow- 
ever that may be, my lords, the ecclesi- 
astical authority, in whatever hands it. 
may be lodged, must be interposed for 
the regular constitution of a monastery or 
a@convent. And so, by this licence, the: 
king Is to give not barely a religious, but 
a civil political effect to these acts of the 
hierarchy of the Roman church. Still, 
my lords, this is not all: the Roman 
Catholic bishop cannot act in such a. 
business of himself; he must be specially 
impowered by a bull of the pope. Your- 
lordships know that the importation or 
putting in ure of any faculty, dispensa- 
tion, bull, or instrument whatever, of the 
see of Rome, is prohibited by a multitude 
of statutes, under the highest penalties ;- 
but with all these prohibitions of the law, 
the king by this bill will be impowered, 
in the instance of settling a monastery or 
convent here, to dispense. My lords, 
have we forgotten what. it was that lost 
James II his crown ?—was it not his ate 
tempting to dispense with the laws in that 
very branch in which this bill would place 
a dispensing power in the hands of the 
sovereign? My lords, 1 see but few of 
my brethren upon that bench; but among 
the few that are present, I have the satis- 
faction to see a successor of one of the 
seven who had the honour te be commit- 
ted to the Tower for the opposition they 
gave to the arbitrary measures of James 
2nd. My lords, I trust that right reverend 
prelate ‘will think it his duty, for the bo- 
nour of his see, to give me his most 
strenuous support in the resistance I am 
now making to this dangerous, alarming, 
unconstitutional project. 

But now, my lords, I will suppose that 
your lordships find these objections of no 
weight,—which I hope will not be the 
case; but suppose the bill passed; suppose 
the licences granted; they are to be only 
for a term (the probable term perhaps a 
pretty good one), till the end of the war, 
and one year after ;—my lords, what isto 
become of these women when that period 
shall arrive. Are we then, when they are 
comfortably settled, attached to their 
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habitations, advanced in years,—are we 
then to say to helpless inoffensive women 
«Come ladies, turn out! your term is 
expired; you can stay no longer here?” 
My lords, this can never happen; they 
are in no danger: I again repeat, they 
are natural-born subjects of the king— 
born to the rights and franchises of sub- 
jects: they have bound their allegiance to 
the sovereign in the terms which the law 
prescribes; and it never can be said to 
them ‘“‘ Turn out.”” But I hold up this 
circumstance to your lordships’ notice 
asa manifest indication of the spirit in 
which this bill has been framed—My 
lords, being put to my shifts, as I men- 
tioned at the beginning. to discover what 
the friends of this bill could say for it, I 
have hearkened out very much to the pro 
and con about it in company. One thing 
I have heard urged in favour of the bill is 
this,—that the Roman Catholics very much 
dislike it: they dislike it;ergo, it must be 
a most delectable bill! A very pleasant 
argument, my lords! Only consider how 
far this will go. If a bill were brought in 
to repeal the 3ist of the king, the Roman 
Catholics, I will answer for them, would 
very much dislike that. Would your 
lordships, for that reason, pass it? Will 
your lordships apply this principle to 
other bills now pending? There is a cer- 
tain bill before the House, which the mil- 
lers exceedingly dislike: will your lord- 
ships therefore pass it at once, without 
any farther investigation of its merits, or 
any hearing of their objections? Such a 
proceeding would save your lordships 
much time and trouble; and the final 
conclusion might, in that instance, for 
aught I know, be very right: but, my 
lords, this way of coming to it would not 
be very consistent with the wisdom and 
justice of parliament. 

My lords, there is one part of this bill, 
and one part only, which I cannot say I 
wholly disapprove: it is that clause which 
requires Roman Catholic schoolmasters 
and schoolmistresses of a certain descrip- 
tion to make an annual return of their 
schools to the clerk of the peace. I 
think it would be very proper that go- 
vernment should be informed from time 
to time of the actual state of all Roman 
Catholic schools. But I would rather 
that this should make a part of a general 
bill for the regulation of all schools; 
a matter that loudly calls for the 
attention of the legislature. Time was, 
my lords, when schools were under 
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some control; but since the statute 
of the 19th of the king for the farther 
relief of Protestant dissenting ministers, 
they have been under none. A school- 
master has only to declare that he is a 
Christian and a Protestant dissenting from 
the established church of England, and 
to profess his general belief in the holy 
scriptures in the terms required of dis- 
senting ministers,—and no one hasa right 
to ask him ‘* Why have you opened 
school here? whom do you teach? or 
what do you teach them?” My lords, the 
consequence is, that schools of much 
worse things than popery abound in all 

arts of the kingdom,—schools of Jaco- 

inical religion, and of Jacobinical poli- 
tics; that is to say, schools of atheism and 
disloyalty,—echools in the shape and dis- 
guise of charity-schools Sunday- 
schools, in which.the minds of the children 
of the very lowest orders are enlightened ; 
that is, taught to despise religion and the 
laws, and all subordination. Books have 
been composed for the use of such schools, 
of the most dangerous tendency. I know 
that this is going on in various parts of 
the kingdom, and particularly in the 
neighbourhood of the metropolis. I hope 
that in another session the attention of 
the legislature will be turned to this most 
important business: but it is much too 
late in this to take up any general plan of 
regulation; and there is nothing that 
presses for any immediate regulation be- 
yond what we already have of Roman 
Catholic schoolsin particular. My lords, 
it is my uasion, that the Roman Ca- 
tholics of this country are in general good 
subjects, loyally attached to his majesty’s 
person and to the constitution. I must 
say mere; I am persuaded, that of all 
sects dissenting from the established 
church, there is not one in the present 
times from which either church or state 
has less to fear than from the Roman 
Catholics. My lords, in this state of 
things, the danger is not to the church of 
England from popery: the danger to be 
more dreaded is that which threatens us 
all from the common enemy of the Chris- 
tian name. Nothing could be more oppo- 
site tu the general interests of Christianity 
—nothing more opposite to the interests 
of the state—nothing more opposite to 
the interests of the Protestant religion— 
than any measure that might conduce, as 


the passing of this act would conduce, to 


a revival of the rancour between Protest- 
ants and Roman Catholics; which, I 
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flatter myself is dying away, if we can 
but persuade ourselves to let what is well 
alone. My lords, I could say much more 
against this bill; but I have taken up too 
much of your time: what I have said is 
more than sufficient to warrant the mo- 
tion I now make, * That this bill be com- 
mitted for this day three months.” 

The Bishop of Winchester said, that 
the bill appeared to him not unnecessary 
or nugatory, but as a moderate, wise, 
and necessary measure, in order to quiet 
the apprehensions and jealousies enter- 
tained hastily, in consequence of the great 
number of Roman Catholics of different 
religious orders and communities that had 
lately come into this kingdom. That such 
jealousies and apprehensions were enter- 
tained by prejudiced and heated minds, 
was but too true; and the bill was calcu- 
lated to set such ill-founded apprehensions 
at rest. It was an enabling bill, and a bill 
of restraint. He thought the enabling 

rt of it well warranted by the occasion : 
it was wise, considerate, and candid, to 
suffer the religious orders or communities, 
that were, through unforeseen misfortunes, 
driven to this country, to be put in safety 
as to their religious rites ; and at the same 
time he approved of the restrictive part 
of the bill, because he thought it prudent 
to Toe any addition to their numbers, 
and to guard against any possible danger 
from their zeal to make converts. Those 

arts of the bill which related to the 
becping of schools, he did not entirely 
approve of; but as the measure was in 
general a good one, this latter considera- 
tion should not induce him to oppose it. 
- Lord Grenville said, that he should feel 
himself obliged to object to the bill, be- 
cause he considered it to be founded alto- 
gether in intolerance. It was the first 
time, he believed, that parliament had 
‘been called upon to pass a new penal law 
without having some strong reason assign- 
ed in proof of its necessity ; a penal ne 
too, the tendency of which was, to excite 
unnecessary jealousies against an unfor- 
tunate and unoffending description of fo- 
reigners, who had been driven to seek 
refuge in this country. The canduct of 
the emigrant clergy, had been unexcep- 
tionable. He objected therefore to the 
enabling part of the bill, because it tended 
to cast an odium on a large description of 
individuals, inst whom no charge of 
improper conduct had been established, 
and he objected to the restrictive part of 
it, because it was ill-timed and nugatory. 
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The Lord Chancellor thought, that the 
bill contained some good provisions, and 
might, by amendment, be rendered highly 
useful. He wished therefore that it might 
go to a committee. 

The question being pat, ‘ That the 
said bill be committed for this day three 
months,” it was resolved in the affirmative. 


The King’s Message respecting his Per- 
sonal Property, &c.] Junel7. Mr. Pitt 
resented the following Message from his 
ajesty: 
George R. i 

‘¢ His Majesty being informed that 
doubts have arisen, touching the powers 
vested in his majesty to dispose of certain 
estates purchased by his majesty, and also 
concerning the powers of his majesty, and 
his successors, to dispose of such real pro- 
perty as they may hereafter purchase, or 
may become entitled to otherwise, than 
by descent with the crown, and also 
touching the application of, and succession 
to such personal property as his majesty 
and his successors may be entitled to at 
the time of his or their demise: and that 
doubts have also arisen touching the powers 
vested in the queen to dispose of certain 
estates purchased by her majesty, as well 
as the general powers of the queen consort 
to dispose of real and personal property ; 
and his majesty being also informed, that, 
by reason of the restrictions imposed on 
the alienation of the crown Jands, difficul- 
ties have arisen where lands escheated to 
his majesty have been subject to trusts 
or charges, and that, in other cases, in- 
conveniences may arise from such restric- 
tions; his majesty recommends to his 
faithful Commons to take these subjects 
into their consideration, and to make such 
provisions concerning the same, a3 may 
appear to them to be proper. G. R.” 


June 18, The House went into a 
committee on the said Message, and leave 
was given to bring in a bill “ concerning 
the Disposition of certain real and 
personal property of his majesty, his heirs 
and successors, and also of the real and 
personal property of her majesty and of 
the Queen Consort for the time being.” 


Jane 19. The Attorney-general brought 
in the said bill, which was read a first 
time. | : 

Mr. Nicholls said, he thought the bill 
affected the rights of the heir appa- 
rent, and if he recollected distinctly the 

[2c] 
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history of no very remote period, if was 
held by ay able men, that the king pos- 
sessed not the right of digposing of his per- 
sonal property. However this might be, 
it was quite certain that hig preseut ma- 
jesty recqgvered from the duke of Cumber- 
land a sum of money left by George 2nd 
to that prince, and that George 2nd con- 
tested and obtained possession of an an- 
nuity left by George Ist to the queen of 
Prussia, from which doubts were en- 
tertained whether the property of the 
king did not of right devolve to his suc- 
cessor. 


July 3. On the motion for the second 
reading of the bill, 

Mr. Sutton hoped that Mr. Nicholls 
would withdraw his opposition to the bill, 
=} he was authorized by the prince of 
ales to say, that, so far as his interest 


was concerned, he most readily acquiesced 


2p If 

Mr. Nicholls said, that he felt it his 
duty tao oppose the bill. His majesty 
might in his lifetime, dispose of his per- 
gonal property, but he had no more right 
to digpose of it by will than he had to dis- 
pose of his crown. The attorney-ge- 
general had founded a contrary opinion 
upon the 16th of Richard 2nd; but this 
parliamentary declaration could not be 
intitled q statute, because it did not ap- 

ear to bave had the sanction of the. three 
branches of the legislature. . It certainly 
waa to be found upon the parliamentar 
roll, but it was not upon the statute roll. 
He quoted the opinion of lord Coke, and 
read some panes from the trial of lord 
Macclesfield, to show the difference he- 
tween the parliament and the statute roll. 
It appeared to him therefore that the 16th 
of Richard 2nd, was only an ordjnance, 
and not a statute; and lord Coke had 
distinctly stated, that an ordinance had 
not the force of a statute. He then 
cited a variety of cases, in which kings of 
England had made wills, notwithstandin 
which their successors, took their persona 
property. In giving the sovereign this 
power of disposal over hig personal pro- 
perty, if should be recollected, that 
the personal property, of a king might 
be considered as going to a very great 
extent: if jewels were considered as 
personal property, why not money in 
the exchequer, ships, naval and wili- 
rer deeds &c.?2 Iq short, it would be 
difficult tg ascertain what was personal 
property. In the reign of queen Anne 
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the apinion of eight lawyers was taken 
with respect to the power of her majesty 
to dispose of her jewels, and their opinion 
was that she could not. This bill had 
been called a declaratory bill; but he 
covtended that it would declare that to 
be law which was not at present the law 
of the land. If, on the other hand, itg 
object was, to create a new law, it would 
be extremely unjust to his majesty’s suc- 
cessors, whoever they might be. The 
consent of the prince of Wales was cer- 
tainly sufficient as far as his rights were 
concerned, but it could not affect the 
rights of other persons. He would 
not enter into a consideration of the 
policy of this bill, because be trusted the 
attorney general would feel that he 
could not support it as a declaratory 
law ; and if it was meant ag a new law, 
the House must feel that it was of a na- 
ture much too important.to be broughs 
forward at so late a period of the session. 
It might be said, that it was very hard 
that his majesty had got the same right ag 
any of his subjects; but the answer wag 
short, that he was not a subject, and con- 
sequently, from his situation, did not 
want any such right. He could ngt want 
it for the purpose of making a provision 
for the queen, or any of his children, 
because they were provided for by par- 
liament, and, without some very strong 
reason, it appeared to him unwise to 
make so great a change ag this hill most 
undoubtedly wopld make. 

The Attorney-General admitted, that 
this was 3 subject upon which much doubt 
and difficulty existed ; and it was for that 
reason he areas there should be a par- 
liamentary declaration upon the subject, 
The hon. gentleman bad contended thag 
the 16th of Richard 2nd was nat en, 
titled to the force of a statute. The hon, 
gentleman was incorrect in supposing that 
he had stated that that right originated in 
the 16th of Richard 2nd; he had said na 
such thing; he had merely quoted the 
16th of Richard 2nd gs q parliamentary 
recognition of that right. e contended, 
that the king had, by common law, a 
power of disposing of his property, though 
the extent ofthat right was not precisely 
ascertained. He could not be supposed 
to say that that right was founded in the 
16th of Richard 2nd because it was exer- 
cised by his grandfather Edward 4rd. 
He then stated a number of instances, 
in which kings of England, from the ear- 
liest periods bad disposed of their, peraonal 
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roperty by will, From all these cases it 
Po cles, fi this was a right which had 
been constantly exercised. It had been 
said that this bill Would enabie his majesty 
to dispose of money in the exchequer, 
&c.; Wut it should be recollected that the 
king had only the disposal of his privy 
purse. His majesty had made some pur- 
chases, very small in their extent, but he 
had occasion, from his ptofessional situa. 
tion, to know that there were many little 
vexatious citcumstances which his majes- 
ty had to encounter, mérely from the dif- 
ficulties’ existing upon this subject. An 
instance occurred at the decease of thé 
princess Amelia, who had acquired some 
property after she had made her will, and 
though his majesty was disposed to let that 
part of the property pass under the will, he 
was not able to doit. It was extremely 
hard that his majesty should be prevented 
ftom making a provision for an affectionate 
child, or remuncrating a faithful servant: 
aright which the meanest of his subjects 
possessed. | 

Mr. Rose said, that Mr. Nichols was in- 
correct in supposing that it was necessary 
to appear upon the parliament roll, that the 
assent of the thrée branches of the legisla- 
ture had been’ given to a bitl. 

The Bill was then read a second time; 
and went through the subsequent stages 
without opposition. 

- Debate in the Commons on the Treason 
Bill, and the Insane Offenders Bill.*} June 


$0. The Attorney General said :—I rise, 
Sir, for the purpose of moving for leave 


to bring in a bill for regulating trials for | 4, 


é On the 15th of May, a most alarming and 
extraordinary circumistance occurred at the 
Theatre Royal, Drury-lane. At the moment 
when his majesty entered the box, a man in 
the pit, near the orchestra, on the right-hand 
side, suddenly stood up and discharged a pistol 
at the royal person. The king had advanced 
about four steps trom the door. On the repurt 
of a pistol, his majesty stopped, and stood 
firmly. The house was immediately in an 
uproar, and the cry of “ Seize him!” burst 
from every part ofthe theatre. Theking, appa- 
rently not the least disconcerted, came nearly to 
the front of the box. The man who committed 
the crime was seized, and conveyed from the 

it. His namé was Hadfield. Being examined 
by @ magistrate, he exhibited symptoms of 
mares 6g though some of his answers were 
tional, Hadfield was tried in the Court of 
ing’s-bénch for high treason, and ac- 


quitted, Wut not discharged. A report of the 
proedis against him will be found in 
owell’s State Trials, - 
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high treason ih certain Cases, aid for the 
sate custody of insane persons charged 
with offences. My object is, to confine 
the bill td the point of making high trea- 
son, ina certdin denomination of it, like 
the case of murder, by which I mean 4 
direct attempt against the person of his 
majesty. The ofly objection which can 
be offered to this bill, is that of d suppo- 
sition that there may be a difficatty in 
defining the case to whith the bill would 
refer. I apprehend theré will be no such 
difficulty. In the cuse of and 
shooting at any person, thtre id no diffi. 
culty in defining cases that come withia 
the meaning of the law. The same rulé 
I would apply to an attempt on the person 
of the king. With regard to that part of 
the bill, which relates to the safe custod 
of insane persons who are charged wit 
offences, something is necéssary fo bé 
done on that subject. I do not alludé 
particularly to what has recently hap- 
pened; but all those whose duty calls 
them to attend to the proceeditigs of 
courts of justice, must think it important 
that some provisions should bé thade 
upon this subject, because it has been 
found that pefsons who have done the 
moet shocking acts, and who have been 
acquitted on the ground of being déranged 
in their intellects, having been allowed to 
go at large, have afterwards committed 
similar acts again; there are several in- 
stances of his majesty’s subjects having 
lost their lives for want of a due provision 
in this respect. By thé ¢ommon liw, 
when a person of this kind is acquittéd, 
e court beforé which he is tried’ have 
full power to direct the safe custody of 
such a person; but then the law has so 
little regulated that custddy, and is so 
silent as to the rulés to be obsérved with 
regard to it, that it may be said to bé 
detective in that particular; and on re- 
flection, I think it will be impossible to’ 
lay down any positive rule, with regard 
to the manner of that custody, and there- 
fore much must be left to the distretion 
of the executive government; but when’ 
we consider the circumstances of these 
unhappy persons, that gencrally they are of 
low habits and connexions, and seldom have 
any friends to take care of them, it will ap 
pear to be humatié to give to the executive 
government some discretion to disposé df 
them. Under these circumstances I move,’ 
“ That leave be given to bring in‘a bill 
forregulating Trials for High Treason, ahd: 
Misptision of Treason in certain cases, and 


. 
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for the safe custody of Insane persons 
charged with offences.” 

Mr. Nicholls had no objection to the 
second part of the motion ; but with re- 
gard to the first, he thought it advisable 
to abide by the law which the wisdom of 
our ancestors had devised. 

Mr. Put said:—On a subject of this 
high importance, I should think, that al- 
though no proof existed of any actual 
inconveniences having arisen, yet, if we 
see, by looking at the law, as it now 
stands, that not only great inconvenience, 
but danger may arise from it, we shall 
have no difficulty in saying that there 
ought to be an amendment of the law in 
this particular. 
the law to guard against constructive or 
political treason, is not proposed to be 
touched by this bill; but it is intended to 
apply to a simple act, capable of demon- 
stration almost. Suppose the late attempt 
against the person of the sovereign had 
been successful, it would certainly have 
been a murder of a very aggravated and 
horrid nature. If it had been against any 
of his majesty's subjects, it would have 
been murder by the law of England ; and 
one witness would have been enough to 
prove it. But in the case of the murder 
of the sovereign, on whose life the safety 
of the state depends, by the law of trea- 
son, a different form of prosecution must 
be observed; one witness would not be 
sufficient to prove it, nor could the trial, 
in many other respects, have the same 
facility, on the part of the prosecution, as 
it would have in the case of the murder of 
one of his majesty’s subjects. Although 
the act should be plain murder, yet it 
cannot be stated but as treason, and that, 
by law, requires two witnesses. This is acon- 
dition in which the law ought not to stand. 
We are all of us happy that the barbarous 
attempts that have been made against his 
mujesty's person are totally free from any 
eombination or conspired design; but 
wnen we have had the warnings of indivi- 
dual designs, although the result of 
phrenzy, against his majesty’s sacred 
person, we should take care that his ma- 
jesty’s sacred life should have, at least, as 
much protection as that of the meanest 
of his subjects. 

Leave was given, and the bill was brought 
in and read a first time. On the follow- 
ing day, it was read a second time, and 
the committee were empowered to turn 
the said bill into two bills, if they 
thought ft; which was accordingly done. 


Debate in the Commons on the Treason Bill, 
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July 11. The said bills were reported. 
On the motion, that the Insane Offenders 
bill be engrossed, 

Mr. Windham said, he was sorry that 
the subject should come on when there 
was so thin a House: it was one of con- 
siderable importance. He could not but 
wish that some punishment might attach 
on any attempt upon the life of the so- 
vereign, notwithstanding the plea of in- 
sanity. It was, no doubt, revolting to 
one’s feelings, to think of punishing an 
insane person; but there was also some- 
thing revolting in all punishments, par- 
ticularly in capital punishments; they 
were inflicted, however, not from vindic- 
tive motives, nor from any notion that 
even in cases of the greatest atrocity they 
afforded any compensation to society for 
the offence committed, but with the view 
of preventing the repetition of it on the 
part of others. It was a well-known say- 
ing, that a man should be punished, not 
because he had stolen a horse, but that 
horses might not be stolen. If the sub- 
ject were viewed in this light, the pro- 
priety of capitally punishing attempts on 
the part of a madman, against the life of 
any one, would perhaps be admitted; and 
much more would these considerations 
apply with respect to an attempt on the 
lite of the sovereign, which, if successful, 
might have the effect of dissolving the 
whole fabric of society. There was some- 
thing in the state of madness that, where 
such a design was conceived, generally 
led to make the attempt on the greatest 
objects, especially if that madness hap- 
pened to be connected with any particular 
political bias. The only ground on which 
the measure he now suggested could 
fairly be opposed was, that madmen were 
not capable of being influenced by the 
fear of punishment; but he conceived 
that they were influenced by the fear of 
punishment more than by any other con- 
sideration, and to a degree much beyond 
the impression it made on other men. On 
lord Ferrers’ trial a question was put to a 
witness, whether his lordship was in a 
state to distinguish moral right and wrong? 
He should have thought the proper ques- 
tion would have been, whether he was in 
a state in which he could feel a dread of 
punishment? He was persuaded that the 
House, reflecting on recent events, and 
the chance of the same dangers again 
occurring, would see the propriety of ma- 
turely considering the suggestions which 
he had thrown oat. 
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Mr. Nicholls entered his protest in the 
very outset against the measure now sug- 
gested. There never was a time when, 
by the law of England, a madman was 
regarded as a fit object of punishment. 
Formerly, indeed, a design to commit 
murder, if fully proved, incurred a capital 
punishment, according to the maxim, *‘vo- 
luntas pro facto reputabitur.” But never 
did the law of England sanction the 
punishing a madman. The will was ne- 
cessary to constitute crime: ‘ actio non 
est rea, nisi mens sit rea.” The very 
word ‘“* demens” expressed a man who 
had not reasoning powers to judge of 
punishment. He admitted that the at- 
tention of madmen was most attracted by 
prominent objects; but asthe punishment 
of a madman could not operate as a pre- 
vention, he hoped the sentiments then 
delivered would never be again brought 
forward. 

The Solicitor General thought that the 
proposition of the right hon. gentleman, 
was one which deserved very mature con- 
sideration, and it was one which certainly 
derived countenance from the law of Eng- 
land. By the ancient jaw, madness in 
certain cases was not allowed to be an 
exemption from punishment. The life of 
the king was considered to be of such im- 
portance as to stand in need of every kind 
of safeguard. Lord Coke stated an at- 
tempt of this nature as an exemption from 
the general rule, that madness was not 
punishable; and lord Hale likewise stated 
this to be a safe and a wise exception. 
It was not possible, in all cases, to dis- 
cover whether the madness was real or 
feigned; and therefore the ancient law 
was, that killing the king was treason, 
from whatever quarter it proceeded. In 
case of a man’s being capable of being in- 
fluenced by the fear of punishment, he ques- 
tioned whether the plea of madness, with 
regard to any crime, could be admitted ; 
and it was doubtful whether there were 
many persons so mad as not to be capable 
of being influenced by such a fear. 

The bills passed without further debate. 


Debate on Mr. Sheridan's motion for a 
Call of the House in the present awful Con- 
juncture.| June 27. Mr. Sheridan said :— 
I rise, Sic, in order to state the grounds on 
which I rest ny proposition, for a call of 
the House on this day fortnight. When 
I first mentioned my intention of bringing 
forward such a motion, it was observed 


that the intelligence recently arrived 


and the Insane Offenders Bull, 
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from France was “mere rumour; but, 
I now understand government has re. 
ceived authentic accounts of that dis- 
astrous intelligence. It is not my inten- 
tion to go much at large into general 
topics, but to bring before the House the 
simple question, whether the present cir. 
cumstances of the country, and the rela- 
tive situation in which it stands with re- 
gard to its allies, are not materially al- 
tered since we last discussed the subject 
of pecce and war, and also to inquire, 
whether it is proper to separate, without 
once more endeavouring to counsel his 
majesty on this all-important subject? 
When last this question was discussed, we 
were instructed by the prophetic and 
warning voice of that great man,* whose 
absence the House, in common with my- 
self, must regret upon this occasion, as to 


the utter impracticability of subduing the 


French republic by force of arms. At 
that period, it was admitted, that we were 
continuing the war for the purpose of res- 
toring the House of Bourbon.. Such was 
confessedly the object of ministers. In 
order to persuade the House to coincide 
with them, six reasons were adduced. 
Now, every one of those six grounds or 
reasons for ‘refusing to negotiate have 
wholly and completely failed? The first 
reason was, that we ought to wait for a 
better acquaintance with the character of 
Buonaparté, and for some proof of the 
stability of the government of which he 
was the head. Have we not been enabled 
to forni a sufficient estimate of his charac- 
ter, and need we require any further 
proofs of the stability of his power? The 
second reason was, the extensive support 
that we should receive from our magnani- 
mous ally, the emperor of Russia; and, 
even should his ardour in the cause relax, 
the assistance we were to expect from the 
elector of Bavaria and the princes of the 
empire. The hopes of assistance from 
those powers have altogether failed. The 
third reason was, a treaty with the em- 
peror of Germany, by which it was to be 
stipulated that neither Austria nor Eng- 
land were to lay down their arms but by 
mutual consent. Has any one heard of 
such a treaty having taken place? The 
fourth and principal reason was the re- 
possession of Italy by the Emperor. The 
recent failure of bis arms in that quarter 
shows how premature were the hopes 
founded on that circumstance. The filth 


* Mr. Fox. See vol. $4, p. 1355. 
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reason was, the increased spirit of the 
royalists in France. 1f was said they were 
cettam of finding allies in the discontents 
ef the Jacobins; that they were to perse- 
vere till the family of Bourbon was re- 
seated om the throne of France; and that 
the divided state of that country furnished 
@ ground of hopc, that we should see the 
object for which the war was commenced 
and carried on completely accomplished. 
Has not experience shown how fallacious 
such hopes were? The sixth and last 
ground was, the reduced and disorganized 
state of the French army. It was stated 
that such was the situation of the military 
ower of France, that it was physically 
impossible for them to bring such astrength 
into thé field as could produce success. 
How just such a conclusion was, the 
House, after the events of the present 
campaign, are enabled to determine.— 
Thus, gi I have stated the six grounds 
that induced the House, when the subject 
was last before it, to support ministers m 
refusing the moderate, respectful; and 
apparent y sincere overture of Buonaparté. 
inding that every one of these grounds 
hes failed, surely, I shall not be deemed 
unreasonable if I urge the House, before 
it consents to continue the war, to require 
at least six new reasone. I can fancy but 
one reason that can possibly induce mi- 
nisters to continue the war with France. 
After having so unadvisedly committed 
themselves,they would naturally feelthem- 
selves in an awkward situation, if obliged 
to treat with the man who has been the 
object of their virulent abuse. But shall 
their feelings be a ground for deferring 
the day of negotiation? Their wounded 
pride may make then wish to continue a 
war, though they are forced to abandon 
the grounds and principles on which they 
have hitherto carried it on. Were I a 
political friend of theirs, I should say to 
them—* It is of much more consequence 
to stop the effusion of huntan blood, and 
heal the wounds of afflicted mankind, than 
to continue a war which desolates the 
earth, merely because your feelings would 
be hurt by entering upon a treaty for 
peace.” But, Sir, ought the representa- 
tives of Great Britain to regard the feelin 
of ministers, when, they cannot be grati- 
fied without dooming to misery and death 
thousands of our own fellow-subjects ? 
As ‘to the character of Buonaparté, which 
forts so prominent.an ingredient in the 
present-argument, I would it-to- the 
candobr of ministers: themselves, if they 
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possess ary, whether, since the period 
when they refused to negotiate with him, 
every action by which he has distin- 
guished himself has not been eminently 
calculated to raise him in the good opinion 
of every man who judges without preju- 
dice? That Buonaparté may justly be 
denominated an usurper, I admit; that 
he is a self-appointed dictator m France, 
I admit; but it must not be fogotten, that 
the situation of the country required the 
vigorous hand of such a dictator as he is. 
That Buonapart€ possesses more power 
than is compatible with the liberties of 
France, I admit; but that he possesses 
more power tlian is necessary to protect 
the republic, and to enable it to resist 
those enemies that seek to destroy it, i¢ 
what I will not admit. What has been 
the species of abuse with which his cha- 
racter has been attacked? Not nferely 
that he is an hypocrite, that he is aman 
devoid of principle, that he is not only 
divested of morality but religion, profess- 
ing whatever mode of faith best answers 
his purpose; his enemies have not been 
content with these topics of censure, but 
his military skill and reputation have been 
the subject of their attack. It has been 
said, that the sailors on board our vessels 
before Acre, laughed at his want of skill 
in war. But, Sir, we have seen religion 
obtain a tolerant exemption in her favour 
under the government of this atheist ; we 
have seen the faith of treaties observed 
under the government of this perfidious 
adventurer: the arts and sciences find 
protection under the government of this 
lunderer; the sufferings of humanity have 
én alleviated under this ferocious 
usurper; the arms of France have been 
led to victory by this tyro in the art and 
practice of war! Sir, I look back with 
astonishment to the period when that great 
general was so vilely libelled. I was wont 
to expect more candour, more elevation 
of sentiment, in an English gentleman. 
But the war in which we are engaged has 
deadened'every heroic feeling which once 
gave the tone to the martial spirit of this 
abused country. Unfortunately for us, 
the French general has fully proved his 
title to heroic honours. Never since the 
days of Hannibal’ have such splendid 
events opened: on the world with such de- 
cisive consequences. ‘ Cujus adoléscenti# 
ad scientiam rei militans, non alienis 
preceptis, sed suis imperiis; non offent 
sionibus belli, sed victoriis; non ‘stipendiis, 
sed triumphis, est traducta.” Such isthe 
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man who, even ip bia military character, 
we had been taught to cangidcr with con- 
tempt! Such is the portrait of the man 
with whom ministers haye refused tq treat. 
Sir, I should not have mentioned this, if 
government had pat made his character a 
main question gs tq the continuance of 
the war, and if ministers had not shown 
us that our hopes of peace must depend 
upon their ideas conceraing it. I do say, 
that, considering the manner in which he 
has been treated by those ministers, he 
has acted with singular. moderation, hu- 
manity, and magnanimity ; and therefore 
we have the evidence of facts as to his 
principles, and that evidence removes the 
main ground of objection ta treating with 
him. There are moments in which it may 
be necessary to do justice to the merits 
of an enemy, but it never can be neces- 
sary to speak of an enemy with rancour. 
[have stated, Sir, that Buonaparté possesses 
much more power than is compatible with 
the liberty of France; but having always 
held the opinion that France ought to 
enjoy her liberty, and being persuaded 
that the death of that liberty would be 
effected by the combined powers forcing 
a government upon the people, I cannot 
but bope the time will arrive when France 
will not only possess that portion of true 
liberty sha qught to have, but that the 
government of this ey will not con- 
sider itg own security and the liberty of 
France inconsistent with cach other. Sir, 
I may be censured for applying such a term 
as taste tq a subject of such importance ; 
but it does appear to me that the changes 
produced in the feelings of men with 
Tespect to their admiration of exalted 
or distinguished characters, in a great 
Measure are to be attributed to the 
taste and fashion that prevail. These 
are na¢ times in which kings have 
any reason to be proud of their wealth 
or superior power. The admiration 
of mankind is not confined to the cha- 
racters of kings alone; tbe world has 
had a lesson of the effects of their ambi- 
tion. Buonaparté has shown his country, 
that his object is to maintain the power he 
has attained by the moderation of his 
ee and I must hope, that when 

e has achieved the liberty of France, and 
his enemies have afiorded him the oppor- 
tunity. af turning his attention to its in- 
ternal regulations, be will, in giving it 
liberty. iropart to it all tha blesaings and 
happiness of civilized pegca, It must be 
wa the recollection of the House, haw 
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much gtragg was laid on the coaduct of 
this man with regard to the success of any 
negotiations for terminating the war. Has 
he not sufficiently developed his charec, 
ter, and given proofs of the security and 
permanence with which oyr governmept 
might conclude a treaty with him? [ 
believe it will not be denied, that the 
general voice is for immediate peace, if 
possible ; the necessity of peace is felt 
throughout the country. But I am sorry 
to say a degree of indolence and supine» 
ness pervades all ranks of the people, 
which is the worst symptom of the decline 
ing liberty ofa country. There is scarcely 
aman whom you meet, who has knowa 
the extent of the calamities of the present 
war, yet in proportioa to those calamities 
bas been a gupporter of government in 
carrying it on, who hag not received the 
news of the victories over the Austriang, 
our allies, with a smile; they observe, 
that the victories of Buonaparté will lead 
to peace. Look to the universal senti- 
ment those victories have produced in the 
city; the funds have risen in consequence 
of them; the people feel that it is to the 
defeat of our allies alone that they can 
look for an alleviation of their calamities. 
If the people have suffered by the conti- 
nuation of the war, it is to themselves they 
must look as the cause of their sufferings, 
They feel the distreages of the war ; they 
will not say, ** We will have peace,” but 
are content to receive it as a boon fron 
the enemy, through the disgrace of our 
qilies. I know the people have only ta 
meet in g constitutional way, and express 
their determination to have peace, in order 
to obtain it: but no; they wait till they 
receive it by the defeat and loss of honour 
of those with whom we are allied in the 
prosecution of the war. It is this supine. 
ness that I consider as a symptom of the 
decay of the apirit which once charac- 
terised the country. There never was a 
period when there appeared so little 
public virtue, so little independence of 
mind, as at present; it is to rescue it from 
such apathy that J now move, ** That this - 
House he called over upon this day fort- 
night.” 

Mr. Pit said :-— Sir; having attentively 
listened to the observations made by the 
han. gentlemag, | think myself warranted 
in maintainjog that the whole of his argus 
mens applies ta one ar two propositions, 
His chief object is calculated to lead te 
an immediate peace with tha French 
republic, os to induce the House to 
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address his majesty no longer to place his 
confidence in his present ministers. As 
far as the call of the House goes, I shall 
content myself with observing, that it 
must in every possible view prove useless. 
It is evidently unnecessary, because if 
the question possesses strong claims to 
attention, its importance will produce the 
desired attendance. Most of the hon. 
gentleman’s arguments are founded upon 
the recent news to which he has thought 
proper to allude, and which he undertakes 
to inform us is rendered so certain and 
authentic that it should, in his opinion, 
cause a complete change in the senti- 
ments entertained by gentlemen during 
the whole of the session. I know not 
what to think of the hon. gentleman’s idea 
of authenticity ; but to draw any conclu- 
sion from the statements of the enemy 
alone, would be to decide without the 
common grounds necessary to form an 
opinion. On the imperfect and _, partial 
information of the enemy, the House is 
called upon to interpose its advice withthe 
executive government. To propose this 
conduct to the House is to propose, that 
without knowing the extent of the advan- 
tages gained by the enemy, without ascer- 
taining the sum of the losses sustained by 
our ally, without consulting that ally with 
respect to his present situation, and the 
extent of his future resources, we should 
at once come to a decision, where cool 
reflection and serious inquiry are most 
necessary. I trust the House will never 
adopt a conduct so degrading, so contrary 
to the dignified character which it has 
supported throughout the present arduous 
contest. We have extricated ourselves 
from perils more imminent than those 
upon which the motion is founded. We 
have triumphed in-a crisis more alarming 
than the present; we have succeeded in 
‘rescuing our country from the ruin with 
which tt was threatened, and afforded 
every chance of protection to Europe. 
When, therefore, we consider what we 
have done in times more pregnant with 
danger, shall we hesitate to declare that 
we will not shake the solid reputation 
we have acquired from our past exer- 
tiens, by agreeing to a motion resting 
upon such feeble grounds? I believe the 

ouse will not hesitate to reject any 
measure of a similar tendency, and I am 
inclined to think that the han. getleman’s 
friends near him will joinin the oppo- 
sition.—The hon. gentleman has told us, 
that all our exertions have failed ; and he 
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has enumerated all those arguments which 
he supposes to have influenced us; but 
he has omitted the principal argument, 
and the very qualification upon which we 
all along stated the question of war. We 
did not rely upon the strength of Russia, 
the services of Bavaria, the sincerity of 
the emperor of Germany, and the increase 
of his forces; nor did we depend upon the 
exhausted state of the French finances; 
but we stated generally and clearly—‘“ Is 
the situation of affairs such as to induce 
you to prefer peace to the continuance of 
war?’? We stated this to the country at 
large—we exhibited a fair bulance of the 
advantages and disadvantages of both, 
and drew our conclusion in conformity to 
statements which were undeniable. That 
there is a serious change in military affairs, 
it would be idle to deny ; but does it’ fol- 
low from any recent vicissitude that what 
we concluded upon formerly was not 
right then? Did government promise that 
the Austrian army should be always vic- 
torious? Did it enter into a solemn en- 
gagement that no unexpected calamities 
should occur? Did it pledge itself that 
the talents of the imperial commanders 
should be equal to every exigence? To 
terms of such a nature it never gave its 
acquiescence. But did we not expressly 
say, that if the worst instead of the best 
consequences were to happen, we should 
not therefore be dejected, but exert our 
courage, talents, and resources, in propor- 
tion to the danger with which we might 
be threatened ? Ifthe accounts respect- 
ing the successes of the enemy were 
correct and in all their particulars, we 
should, even in that case, act more in 
favour of the enemy’s views than in sup- 
port of our own interest by agreeing to 
the motion. 

Mr. Jones said, that if ever there was a 
period, or if ever there were circum- 
stances, which rendered it important to 
take the constitutional sense of the people 
upon the situation of the country and of 
public affuirs, this was the time, and the 
circumstances now existed. If this was 
not the place, was it in Downing-street ? 
If this was not the time, was it when 
ministers should have been still more 
disappointed in their expectations? To 
peace he was a friend; and the arguments 
which had been. used to set that blessin 
at a distance were, in his opinion, wea 
and absurd. His honourable friend had 
compared that great man the first consul 
to Hannibal. It might be supposed that 
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Juvenal was prophetic of Buonaparté io 
what he had written concerning Hannibal. 
His words might be thus parodied :— 

‘“* Expende Baonaparté. 

« Jam tenet Italiam; tamen ultra pergere tendit : 
 Actum, ingoit, nihil est, nisi Gallv milite portas 
** Frangimus, et media vexillum pono Viennd.” 
His character would not be found so much 
wanting, if weighed with that of others. 
But ‘ nefanda est veritas’ seemed the 
favourite sentiment of the day. A call of 
the House, under the alarming situation 
of public affairs, he could not but think 
necessary. The House divided : 


Tellers. 
Mr. Sheridan - - - 
Mr. Jones - - - = : 27. 
The Lord Hawkesbury 3 ,. 
Nos $ wr. Charles Yorke - > $12 


So it passed in the negative. 


“Yeas § 


Debate on Lord Holland's Motion for 
an Address not to prorogue Parliament in 
the present awful i lrhaikae July 9. 
The order of the day being read, 

Lord Holland observed, that however 
widely he had differed from those who 
had, in the beginning of the present year, 
ransacked dictionaries to find out terms 
of reproach eerie the person who was 
at the head of affairs in France; yet, dif- 
fering in opinion as he then did from his 
majesty’s ministers, he could not with in- 
difference behold one man, and that man one 
of the first military geniuses in the world, 
in the possession of greater power than any 
man ever possessed in Europe since the 
days of Charlemagne. He believed there 
was not a noble lord in that House, that 
there was not even one of his majesty’s 
ministers, who did not repent of the an- 
swer which had been made to the over- 
tures that had lately come from France. 
The conduct of ministers in rejecting 
those overtures was not nearly so censur- 
able as the manner in which they were 
rejected. A most reproachful, galling, 
and irritating answer was sent, which 
could have no other effect, than that of 
promoting the views of Buonaparté. What 
end could it have answered to have de- 
sired sapdb tah to give up the power he 
had usurped, and restore the monarchy 
of France, the most inveterate enemy that 
ever Great Britain had? to restore that 
line of princes ‘who had maintained the 
country in peace at home and respectabi- 
lity abroad.” Let noble lords only see 
how this respectability was maintained by 
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the illustrious descendant of the House of 
Bourbon who now filled the throne of 
Spain, and by the king of Naples. But 
what were the consequences of this most 
injudicious answer? It enabled Buona- 
pate to raise an immense army, by which 

e had made himself master of the most 
important part of Italy, and completely 
destroyed the hopes of gaining a majority 
of the people of France to favour the 
views of the allies. When this subject 
was discussed on a former occasion, it was 
argued, that Buonaparté was not sincere. 
If ministers really thought at that time 
that he was insincere, was it not their 
duty to expose his insincerity to the whole 
world? And how was that to be done, 
but by listening to his overtures? Very 
different was this conduct from what had 
been pursued by ministers at the time of 
the negotiations at Lisle, after which his 
majesty declared he would be always 
ready to meet any disposition on the part 
of the enemy to negotiate at any future 
period. This opportunity presented it- 
self, and was rejected with scorn. This 
conduct was only to be accounted for by © 
the temper of those who were the advisers 
of his majesty, in whose character the 
most distinguished feature was that of 
being depressed at every reverse of good 
fortune, and elevated to an unwarrantable 
pitch at every circumstance that turoed 
out favourably. In those men, however, 
who had acted thus rashly and injudici- 
ously, parliament had placed a blind and 
stupid confidence, which he contended 
ought to be withdrawn. It was impossi- 
ble that such men could ever negotiate 
for peace with an enemy whom they had 
irritated by the foulest abuse. It was 
time for parliament to place its confidence 
in other men. It was absolutely neces- 
sary, that, during the important events 
now transacting on the continent, parlia- 
ment should continue sitting, in order to 
give such advice to his majesty, and make 
such inquiries, as the course of events 
should render necessary. He was aware 
that this would be objected to, on the 
ground of its interfering with the prero- 
gative of the crown ; but such interference 
was perfectly conformable to the practice 
of the constitution. It might also be ob- 
jected to, on the ground of the personal 
inconvenience it would cause to many 
noble lords ; but he was sure that every 
noble lord who should think a measure of 
this kind necessary, would cheerfully make 
those sacrifices which the interest of his 
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country might call for, He thought it 
necessary that parliament should continue 
sitting, not only to be at its post during 
the present alarming crisis, but in order 
to inquire into the conduct of ministers, 
who had been unsuccessful in all their 
military operations. He did not find 
fault with ministers for not foreseeing the 
events of the campaign; but for having 
pretended to foresee that the campaign 
would be favourable. He should there- 
fore move, “ That an humble Address be 
presented to his majesty, humbly to im- 
plore his majesty not to promeue Parlia- 
ment in the present awful Conjuncture.” 
_ Lord Grenville said, that a considerable 
part of what the noble lord had urged 
with so much warmth, might readily be 
conceded; namely, that it was the pro- 
vince of parliament to watch ovér the 
conduct of ministers, and to offer such 
advice to his majesty as circumstances 
might call for, and even to address his 
majesty for their removal if they saw fit; 
but if the noble lord meant that it was 
the province of parliatment to inspect, 
direct, and control the operations of war, 
é would not say merely that it was more 
advisable that the immediate servants of 
his majesty should undertake this with 
the responsibility attached to their situa- 
tion ; but he must assert, that it would be 
far better that any five men in either House 
should undertake this, than that such 
deliberations should be directly carried on 
in parliament. The noble lord had com- 
plained of the miserable system of con- 
fidence given to his majesty’s ministers ; 
but this was only equivalent to a wish that 
there might be a substitution of confidence 
y a change of administration; for it was 
evident that no executive government 
could exist without sharing in the con- 
fidence of parliament and the public. The 
ulterior object of the present motion ap- 
red to be nothing else than that of ef- 
ecting a change of administration; and 
what were the charges that had been ad- 
duced? Ministers had been equally cri- 


minated for the two extremes of obstinacy | 
and of imbecility ; but what was the fair , 


inference to be drawn from accusations 
made of such an opposite nature, but that, 
steering clear of each of these extremes, 
the measures of administration were guided 
by wisdom and moderation? The noble 


Jord had severely reflected ‘on ministers” 


for dissuading parliament from listening 
to the overtures of Buona 


negotiation for peace. 6 grounds on 
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which that refusal was built, were re. 
corded by their lordships. Here lord 
Grenville recapitulated the atgurhents 
used on that occasion, derived from the 
precarious nature of the new governmént 
of France to treat for, or to maintain a 
solid peace, &c. But the noble lord had 
adverted to the subsequent successes of 
Buonaparté, and to his centinugnce in 
power to the present period, and 

argued a want of foresight in the execu- 
tive government, in refusing to treat with 
that person. To this want of foresight 
he, for one, was ready to plead uilty 
He had no hesitation to acknowledge, 
that hé did not theh fofesee that Buena- 
parté, éscaping as he had done from Egypt, 
would arrive at sdch a ctitical period in 
Paris, when the power of the Directory 
was on the wane, and that he would easily 
succeed in erecting his military despotism 
on the ruins thereof. He did not then 
foresee the subsequent events which had 
taken place in Italy; nor could it well 
have been apprehended, that the Austrian 
arms, suined by a military commander of 
great skill and experience, and im posees- 
sion of so many strong places, would have 
suffered such a reverse of fortuna—The 
noble lord had likewise assumed, as the 
ground of his crimination of ministers, 
two things, which he must take the liberty 
to deny; the one was, that the answer 
given to the overtures of Buonaparté was 
of an insulting nature; the other, that the 
acceptance of these overtures would have 
led to a secure peace. He would tell the 
noble lord, that, with all the adventage he 
had derived from the knowledge aad ex- 
perience of subsequent events, no other 
answer was proper to be given. His lord- 
ship, adverting to the reverses of the 
Austrians, saith he must disclaim all re- 
sponsibility for the conduct of foreign 
powers. At present wewere not possessed 
of documents by which to form an accu- 
rate judgment of the sentiments of Aus- 
tria. The late events in Italy had not 
been officially communicated ; but if it 
were fair to form a judgment from the 
statement given by the enemy's general, 
Berthier, concerning the hard-fought bat- 
tle of Marengo, during many hours of ob- 
stinate contest, the victory huhg in sue- 
pense, The result, it was true, proved 
unfavourable te our allies; but had it 
proved otherwise, little short of the total 
ruin of the French army must have énsued. 
Was it fit then, under. circumstances, 
that the session of parliament should -be 
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declared permanent; that that House 
should take the business of the executive 
vernment out of its hands; or that, 
rom the momentary advantage which the 
rig had ebtained—not over this coun- 
try, but over the arms of its allies—the 
spirit of the country should be depressed, 
its efforts paralized, the line of conduct 
which it had hitherto pursued altered, or 
the engagements which it had formed 
with its allies broken? He could nat ad- 
mit, for a moment, that the House would 
adopt so monstrous a proposition. 
The House divided: Contents, 2; Not 
Contents, 26. 


Debate on Mr. Western's Motion for a 
Committee on the State of the Nation.] 
July 9. Mr. Western said :—Sir; pur- 
auant to the notice I gave last week, I 
now rise to submit a motion to the House 
upon the important subject of the war in 
which we are engaged. coon De at- 
tentively the eventful changes which have 
taken place in Europe since the com- 
mencement of this year; seeing that, even 
at this early period, those hopes we had 
ese entertained of a brilliant and suc- 
cessful campaign have in effect completely 
vanished ; toeling: as I do, that this House 
is deeply responsible to the nation for 
having supported ministers in their rejec- 
tion of overtures of peace in January last, 
upon grounds which bave now proved 
utterly fallacious. I have upon the whole 
determined, that the measure most expe- 
dient to offer to the adoption of the House 
is, that this House should resolve itself 
into a committee of the whole House to 
take intu consideration the state of the 
nation, In proposing this motion, I am 
actuated by a firm conviction, that we ought 
to take into our deliberate consideration 
thase important events which have trans- 
pired since the commencement of the pre- 
sent session. Since we gave our sanction to 
ministers in rejecting the overtures of the 
French republic in Fanuary last, the poli- 
tical state of Europe is entirely changed ; 
every reason that was then urged by 


ministers to induce us to sanction their 


measures, now ceases to exist; every 
prospect they held out to us is reversed ; 
every prediction they made has totally 
failed ; and we now see, that tlic advan- 
ck ta we did possess have becn sacrificed 
either to their pride and rashness, or to 
their miserable want of sagacity and pru- 
dence. Under such ciroumstances, is it 


pot the indispensable duty of parliament 
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to consider how far it is wise or practicable 
farther to pursue the same line of pclicy 
we have approved? Is it not our duty 
especially to consider how far we can be 
justified in continuing that confidence in 
the king’s ministers which we have hitherto 
so abundantly given them? In all times 
of difficulty and danger, the nation must 
look up to the opinion of itsrepresentatives, 
and rely for protection upon their energy 
and wisdom: it is in such cases one of 
the most important functions of parliament 
to advise the executive, and, when neces- 
sary, to interfere and stop the progress of 
a weak or wicked administration. Such 
I conceive to be our immediate duty at 
this moment. : 

If, Sir, it is an objection to the motion, 
that it argues a want of confidence in 
ministers, and disapprobation of their 
measures, to that objection I plead guilty. 
I will only go back to the commencement 
of this year to justify my want of confi- 
defce in them. I contend there is, within 
that short period, the strongest grounds 
to prove their want of sagacity, wisdom, 
and prudence. The commencement of 
the present year produced a new era of 
the war: a new government had been 
formed in France, which assumed a tone 
of moderation very different from that 
which characterised any that had prevailed 
since the Revolution. This new govern- 
ment sent overtures of peace to this 
country, in @ way that carried every ap- 
parent mark of sincerity: such a circume 
stance gave us a most valuable opportunit 
of treating with honour at least, and t 
believe of concluding a peace to greater 
advantage than we shall have any chance 
of doing again. The memorable answer 
to those overtures is strongly impressed 
upon every man’s mind. pon no terms 
whatever would ministers condescend to 
treat for peace, or hear the proposals 
which this new government of France was 
desirous to offer. I hope to hear from 
the chancellor of the exchequer whether 
he adheres to this determination.—Now, 
Sir, I will shortly examine the different 
circumstances which were urged by mi- 
uisters to induce the House to approve 
their measures, and consider whether they 
have answered in any one point. In the 
first place, much was said in regard to the 
character of the chief consul, upon whom 
no reliance could be placed for the main- 
tenance of any engagement that should 
be entered into on his part. Then was 
stated generally the probable instability 
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of the government, and great hopes were 
entertained of its overthrow, founded upon 
the supposed increasing strength of the 
royalist party. But, above all, the greatest 
expectations were formed from the em- 
peror of Russia. Finally, the exertions 
of the house of Austria would exceed 
infinitely those of any former campaign. 
From all these circumstances combined, 
hopes of the most brilliant successes were 
entertained, such as placed beyond all 
doubt the expediency of farther prose- 
cuting the war. Good God, Sir, how 
completely have all these hopes and ex- 
pectations vanished! I shall make but 
few observations upon the miserable in- 
vectives against the character of the chief 
consul. I feel little inclined to enter into 
any discussion of the character of general 
Buonaparté; but I will assert, that since 
his possession of the chief magistracy of 
France, he has evinced. ability and con- 
duct that create the admiration of the 
world. In regard to this new government, 
within the short period of six or eight 
months it has given proofs, not only of 
Stability, but it possesses a species of 
vigour, activity, and energy, not to be 
equalled by any other of the powers of 
Europe. The royalist party, by the effect 
of conciliation and treaty, followed by the 
most vigorous measures, was soon anni- 
hilated. The emperor of Russia very 
soon seceded from the coalition. The 
emperor of Germany is totally defeated, 
and is about to accept peace upon such 
terms as the chief ponhulis willing to give. 
In addition to these circumstances, we 
have reason to expect the formation of an 
armed neutrality amongst the northern 
powers ; and it is not an immaterial con- 
sideration, thatthe French, who had agreed 
to evacuate Egypt, by our folly and in- 
justice, are, perhaps, more firmly esta- 
lished there than ever—the Porte, also, 
our gond ally, is by no means delighted 
with our pondues upon that occasion. 
What, then, remains of all the hopes and 
prospects which ministers presented to 
our view? Every expectation has been 
reversed, every prediction has failed, every 
advantage we did possess at the begin- 
ning of the year is actually lost. Can the 
House do otherwise than doubt the wisdom 
and sayacity of ministers, and consequent] 
the safety of the country under their di- 
rection? It is our duty to take into our 
immediate consideration the critical situa- 
tion of the kingdom. It is our duty to 
consider how far we can be justified in 
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continuing that confidence in ministers 
which we have hitherto so abundantly 
given them. 

I stated, Sir, ina former part of my 
speech, that an objection might be urged 
against going into a committee of Inquiry 
founded upon a notion that it would infer 
a desponding idea of the situation of the 
country ; it isnot my intention to convey 
such an idea, and my motion, if adopted, 
would not have that effect, but I wish to 
convey strongly to the conviction of vey 
man’s mind, that our situation is critical, 
and that our safety depends upon the 
measures we shall pursue. If we deter- 
mine obstinately to follow the same system 
we have done, there is considerable ground 
of serious apprehension and alarm. It is 
impossible not to take into our contempla- 
tion the great probability that exists of 
peace being immediately concluded be- 
tween Austria and France. Suppose, then, 
the government of this country deter- 
mines to persist in the same spirit of inve- 
terate hostility which has so strongly 
marked its conduct hitherto; suppose 
France completely disengaged from all 
continental war, and directing her whole 
force against this country; under such 
circumstances, I should not consider our 
situation by any means secure, No man 
entertains a more exalted opinion of our 
naval superiority than I do; but we 
cannot command the clements; and 
France has been enabled, in more in- 
stances than one, to threaten and even 
invade our shores. I repeat then, that 
if disengaged from all continental war, 
I see no reason why, by repeated efforts, 
and the sacrifice of some men, she may 
not land considerable forces in our sister 
kingdom. What the event would be, 
if the victorious legions of the chief 
consul should obtain a footing in that 
country, I will not anticipate; but I 
believe there are not two opinions as to 
the extreme distress it must inevitably oc- 
casion; nor do I see what should prevent 
France from making the attempt. It 
must, I think, be admitted, that his ma- 
jesty’s ministers have done every thing in 
their power to goad and irritate them to 
desperate and irreconcileable hostility 
against this country. 

In regard to our internal situation, no 
man can contemplate the enormity of our 
public debt, and the immense revenue we 
are obliged to raise, without feeling con- 
siderable alarm, and wishing for a reduc- 
tion of that unbounded expense which a 
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continuance of the war must still induce. 
The people of England ardently desire 
the restoration of peace, and the people 
of every nation in Europe, join in the 
same anxious wish. The people of Eng- 
Jand hail the prospect with joy and satis- 
faction, even through the defeat of our 
allies; and our public funds absolutely 
rise in proportion to their disasters, in the 
expectation that we may be compelled to 
make peace. Ought we, then, amoment 
longer to support ministers in this arduous 
and unavailing contest. My opinion is, 
that measures should be taken for the im- 
mediate restoration of peace; and I see 
no objection to overtures being instantly 
made on the part of this country. In 
1797, when Buonaparté had conquered 
Italy, and when preliminaries of peace 
were signed between Austria and France, 
exactly conformable to the convention 
entered into after the battle of Marengo 
between the chief consul and general 
Melas, his majesty’s ministers renewed 
their overtures to the French Directory, 
and stated specifically as their reason, the 
termination of hostilities upon the conti- 
nent. Now, Sir, I see no difference be- 
tween the cases of that period and the 
present, except what, under judicious ma- 
nagement, might turn out in favour of a 
proceeding, in substance similar, at the 

resent moment. We might perhaps be 
In time to negotiate jointly with our allies ; 
whereas, in 1797, we were left to continue 
the contest alone, or make the best terms 
we could, under the peculiar circumstance 
of being abandoned by every principal 
power in Europe. I think it incumbent 
upon this House to take into its deliberate 
consideration the critical state of the na- 
tion, and with that view to resolve itself 
into a committee of the whole House: we 
shall then have an opportunity of inquir- 
ing upon what grounds ministers thought 
proper to reject the overtures of peace 
made by the enemy in January last; what 
future hopes we can entertain in the fur- 
ther prosecution of the war; whether any 
expectations can be formed of any efficient 
alliance with the continental powers ; and 
whether there is not, on the contrary, rea- 
eon to dread, that in the north of Europe 
an armed neutrality is forming, with hos- 
tile views against us; we shall then have 
an opportunity also of examining with 
more accuracy the internal situation and 
resources of the country. I therefore 
move, * That this House willresolve itself 
into a Committee of the whole House, to 
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take into consideration the State of the 
Nation.” 

Mr. Wilberforce said, he could not 
but consider the real object of the motion 
to be the subversion of all the plans which 
ministers had hitherto adopted, and the 
House sanctioned. The critical situation 
of the country was not of itse!f a suffici- 
ent ground for the motion. The countr 
might be in a critical situation, and yet it 
might not be the province of that House 
to dictate the measures to be pursued. 
Because the hon. gentleman had with- 
drawn his confidence from ministers, it 
was presuming a little too much to say 
that the House had done so too. It was 
incumbent on him to prove, that confi- 
dence ought to be withdrawn from minis- 
ters, and that they had justly forfeited it. 
He perhaps carried his sentiments upon 
this point a little farther than some other 
gentlemen; not from his attachment to 
the present administration, but from a 
conviction that the House, (being neces- 
sarily unacquainted with plans formed and 
entered upon, with treaties projected but 
not concluded, and other matters of a si- 
milar nature, must be unqualified for in- 
terfering with the peculiar functions of 
the executive government. There were 
many cases in which such interference 
must be injurious; and, in the present in- 
stance, it must be highly so. This he 
would endeavour to prove on either of the 
three suppositions,—that the war was to 
be continued; that negotiations were to 
be entered upon; and even that peace was 
to be concluded. Consider what would 
be the effect of adopting the measure pro- 

osed, if the war was to be carried on. 
f the House entered into this committee 
the first resolution that would be proposed 
to it would be, to instruct ministers to ne- 
gotiate for peace. But for the House 
to give such advice, would be at once 
to show, that it had withdrawn all confi- 
dence from ministers, and would thus 
be most prejudicial to this country, both 
as it would affect our. allies or our 
enemies. And, first, what would be its 
effect upon our allies? It had long been 
the boast of this country, that it had 
maintained a scrupulous delicacy in adher- 
ing to its engagements. But if we were 
at once to advise negotiation, we should 
be departing from those principles which 
had hitherto regulated our conduct, and 
without knowing what were the designs 
of our allies, or their means of fulfilling 
their engagements to us. Ministers them- 
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selves had yet received ne documenta by 
which they could ascertain these points; 
and should the House, who had stil) less 
means, prescribe what that conduct was 
to be? Still werse would be the effect 
of this measure if the war was to be 
continued, in increasing the triumph of 
our enemies, as it entitled them to call us 
a nation, subdued, humiliated, and at their 
mercy. But supposing negotiation should 
be commenced, it would be prejudi- 
cial to our negotiating with advantage, 
for the enemy to see that we had been se 
dispirited by the reverses of our allies, ag 
at once to be induced to desert them, and 
humbly to sue to them as the lords of the 
ascendant. He knew that there was dan- 
ger to be ehended from France in 
war, and perhaps still greater im peace ; 
but he could not perceive how that dan- 
ger was so increased as to authorize the 
measure proposed. If negotiation was 
proper, what reason had been adduced to 
show that ministers would not see and act 


upos that propriety? If Buonaparté had . 


acted well since he came into power, what 
reason had the House to say, that minis- 
ters would not in regulating their conduct, 
take this into consideration He trusted 
that ministers would not make any of the 
declarations which the hon. gentleman 
called on them to make; and that the 
House would not urge them to make 
peace ; until it could be done with safety. 

Mr. W. Smtth contended, that in the 

esent state of this country and of 

urope, sufficient motives might be found 
for s ing the motion. His hon. 
friend said, that if the House went inte 
the committee proposed, they must come 
to a resolution to instruct ministers to 
avake peace. This was by no means a 
necessary consequence of going into a 
committee. If the House were that night 
to form itself into the committee, it 
- might adjourn till accounts were received 
ofthe disposition of our allies. He allowed, 
that want of success alone would not 
justify the withdrawing of confidence from 
anivisters; but if that want of success 
arose from causes which naturally pro- 
duced it, and if those causes continued to 
operate, then that confidence ought no 
Jonger to be granted. There were several 
grounds upon which he would try the 
pretensions of ministers to the confidence 
of the country. Had they displayed a 


ee. to appreciate men’s characters ? 
hat was to be inferred from their 


conduct to the king of Prussia in the 
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beginning of the war? They continued 
i subsidize hia notwithstanding the 
assurances given them, that he only 
waited a favourable ortunity for de- 
sertiag our alliance. With regard to the 
emperor of Russia, they declared him ta 
be our most magnanimousand disinterested 
ally. Had they, by saying go, te ha 
any knowledge of his character? He had 
not only deserted the alliance, but, as was 
alleged, on the very account we had same 
difference with him as to hig interest in 
keeping possession of Malta, should we 
obtain possession of that trifling island. 
If this were true, surely it was not very 
consistent with the pretended disin- 
terestedness of his character, Farther, 
what sagacity in reading men’s characters 
had ministers displayed in the estimata 
they had made ar those of our enemies? 
He would say nothing of the character of 
Buonaparté, but would leave it to stand or 
fall upon its merits. It was not, however, 
too much to say that ministers would 
willingly retract the violent invectives the 
had so liberally lavished upon it. 
second ground of confidence in ministers, 
and a second criterion by whieh their 
claims on the confidence of the coyntry 
ought to be estimated was, their skill in 
predicting events. In the course of the 
present session, 550,000/. had been voted 
in subsidies to the elector of Bavaria, a 
prince whom every person, even of cam- 
mon information and discernment, saw 
= waiting to join the strengest party, 
and who had given no assistance in return 
for our money. Had ministers been right 
in any prediction they had mede of av 
event which had taken place over m( 
Europe? Had they taken cere of 
avy great political conjuncture ? ey 
had never negotiated, except when they 
were driven to it. When they could 
have negotiated on favourable terms, they 
rejected all overtures. Acother poiot in 
which ministers had forfeited the con- 
fidence of the country was, in pot takin 
advantage af the immense means that hed 
been at their disposal. The votes far the 
pavy and army for the two last years 
were 2% millions; and with thie nothing 
had been doae but defending the country, 
and carrying on the Dutch expedition, 
For these reasons he thought the House 
justified in withdrawing their confidence 
fram ministers. But what would be the 
effact of this? It might he answered, the 
appointment of others in their rpom. “He 
wowd ask, if they were the anly-or best 
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men in the world for carrying on the war? 
‘he manner in which they had hitherto 
conducted it, argued little in their favour. 
If they were not the best men for carrying 
on the war, he might next ask, if they 
were hot the worst possible for taking 
peace? They had argued all atong, that 
we ought not to make peace with France 
uhder her present government, unless we 
were reduced tothe last extremity. Were 
the present ministers, then, Yo negotiate 
with France; it would be publishing to 
the enemy that we were reduced to the 
last extremity. The most unequivocal 
desire of peace prevailed among ever 
class of men. Among monied men partl- 
cularly, the symptoms of this desire were 
discoverable. e precedent of the Ame- 
rican war appeared to him to be in poiot 
to oor present situation. He was aware 
that, “* Facics hon omnibus una, nec di- 
versa tamen;” but he was afraid, that ff 
we persisted, the issue of that war would 
be only a sample of what would be the 
termination of this. 

Mr. Windham observed, that however 
improper he might consider this motion 
at the present time, or in the present cir- 
cumstances, a time might come, and cir- 
cumstances might exist, when such a dis- 
cussion would become necessary; and 
were he then to enter into that discussion, 
he would turn his attention to one side of 
the question which gentlemen seemed en- 
tirely to have forgotten. There were 
dangers in peace as well as in war; and 
though the country could never be in both 
at the same time, in discussing the ques- 
tion of peace or war, it was necessary to 
consider and estimate the dangers of doth. 
This country was now ina state of war ; 
Consequently, at present, we only felt the 
calamities of war, and the dangers of 
bag were overlooked. But there mast 

dangers in peace, or else war would 
ever be necessary, and no nation could 
ever be justified in running into it. 
Therefore, in discussing the question of 
peace or war, whether it was, that the 
nation being at peace, it was proposed to 
enter into war, or that, the nation being 
engaged in'war, it was proposed to make 
peace, it was necessary that the dangers 
wf peace in the one case should be en- 
forced, for this could be the sole jastifica- 
tion of going to war—and in the other, 
duly considered, that the country might 
not be involved in greater danger than 
that ie which it was placed in the state of 
war. Fortis own part, however suigaine 
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his hopes, and however earnest his wishes 
had been at times during this war for 
peace, yet he had never considered it as 
remarkably desirable, without the resto- 
ration of such a government in France as 
he had often expressed his wish to see 
established m that country; because, 
withont this, he feared that any peace 
would be insecure and dangerous. The 
only ground that had been stated against 
this, was general declamation on the su- 
perior advantages of peace; that it was 
the lenst of two evils, and on the principle 
of pax potior bello. Were he, then, te 
discuss the question, his attention would 
be directed as well to the dangers of peace 
as the evils of edie that a statement 
might be fair, and fa iven upon 
which to decide. Bot he eal not at 
present go into this point. The question 
of peace or war was properly the business 
and the function of the executive govern- 
ment; at the same time, the right of the 
House to examine into the conduct of 
the executive government, to rintend 
its measures, and to give its advice, no 
person would or could dispute. But there 
was a fair question for discussion in the 
House, before it consented so to mter- 
fere; whether or not its interference was 
expedient, proper, and justifiable? Ifthe 
existence of an important crisis alone were 
a sufficient reason for this interference, 
and for adopting measures of the kind 
now proposed, the House might be ina 
perpetual committee; not abattle fought, 
nor a treaty concluded, nor the desertion 
of an ally, but might be made the ground 
of a motion for the House resolving into 
4% committee on the state of the nation. 
ft might be continually giving its advice 
to the executive, ‘and, in short, the go- 
vernment would be in a constant commis- 
sion. To justify such a motion, not only 
must such a crisis exist, but some pro- 
bable ground must be given for inferring 
that the government would not act wisely ; 
and this could only be done by proving 
that there had been a delinquency in its 
previous conduct. But even thts would 
not be sufficient to authorize such an m- 
terference as that now proposed, because, 
us the removal of ministers would follow 
its adoption, it must be proved, that the 
defmquency was 80 great as to require 
their removal, and that the crisis is go 
urgent as to require the interference of 
the House to effect this removal mere 
speedily than the change could be effected 
in the usual ‘way.—-The .tron. gemieman 
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had stated some grounds, on which he 
argued, that confidence ought to be with- 
drawn from ministers: First, that they 
had judged ill of persons, both allies and 
enemies. Secondly, that they had pre- 
dicted falsely of events. Thirdly, that 
they had failed in taking advantage of im- 
portant conjunctures, and of making the 
most of the means in their power. These 
points he would review, and lightly touch 
upon. Upon their judging ill of persons, 
the hon. gentleman instanced first the king 
of Prussia; but he must premise, that 
except frequent instances were given, 
nothing ought to be deduced from a single 
disappointment. It was said, that we subsi- 
dized him, and that he deserted us. 
True, we did subsidize him; but did we 
not receive at the time full compensation 
for that subsidy? We had subsidized 
Austria too. But had it not happened, 
that with the allies which we had had, and 
the subsidies we had given to them, though 
some of them, as in the nature of all hu- 
man things might be expected, had proved 
more faithful than others; though some 
of them had, from time to time, deserted 
us, and others wavered, we had been 
enabled to weather every storm that had 
threatened our existence ? Gentlemen 
talked loudly and insisted largely on their 
subsidies. They were continually talking 
of their money given. He thought that 
they might find some other more worthy 
subjects to dwell upon, in the exertions 
and in the spirit of the country, than its 
money. But had they not had their 
‘money's worth of assistance? Had not 
what money we had advanced to Austria 
been fully repaid by Austria? Gentlemen 
argued, that many plans had failed, that 
success had not been proportionate to 
what was predicted; but success was never 
absolutely promised, and it never could 
be; for failure was incidental to all human 
projects or designs: if the successes of 
our allies had not been so great as they 
might possibly have been, no argument 
of any weight could be deduced from 
this; and it ought to be recollected, that 
the assistance of these very allies, Austria 
and Prussia, had saved us from great evils 
and dangers. The emperor of Russia was 
adduced as another instance af the inca- 
pacity of ministers to judge of characters, 
and a circumstance was stated relative to 
Malta, as if his being thwarted in obtain- 
ing possession of that island was the cause 
of his defection. The hon. gentleman was 
most completely mistaken in this point ; 
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and this circumstance showed how little 
even the best informed people might be 
acqualee with the private transactions 
and connexions of the executive govern- 
ment, and also how cautious the House 
ought to be, of listening to or depending 
upon euch statements; for if they did, it 
proved that very frequently they must fall 
into complete error. The next instance 
given was that of Bavaria. Had the hon. 
een read the last dispatches from 

ermany ? if he had, had he not perceived 
that the Bavarian troops might have been 
the means of gaining a battle? And the 
importance of gaining a battle, was 
evinced by every part of the argument of 
the other side, which all rested upon the 
adverse event of a battle in Italy. With 
respect to Russia, surely we had received 
the full compensation of any subsidy we 
might have given toher. Only look at 
the Jast campaign; it presented to our 
view Italy delivered and rescued from 
the power and possession of the enemy, 
principally by the arms and exer- 
tions of Russa. What is it that makes 
us so much lament the loss of the 
co-operation of Russia, but the recollec- 
tion of the important services which she 
performed when she did co-operate with 
us? The hon. gentleman says, that mi- 
nisters have not judged better of their 
enemies than their allies; and here he 
comes to the theme of so many praises, 
the object of so much admiration, the first 
consul; and. with regard to him, he asks, 
if every person must not be convinced 
that ministers sincerely repent the abuse 
and invectives which they formerly lavish- 
ed upon him? But [ know of no invective 
of which I should repent. I say no cther 
language was ever used but the serious 
and dignified language which honest and 
honourable men would use in speaking of 
his conduct. And how have subsequent 
events contradicted this language? It was 
said, that he was loaded with hard names. 
I always have understood, by hard names, 
some vague and indefinite terms common 
to all languages, which express only 
something indefinite and vague in the 
mind of the person who applies them ; 
but have never heard any such names 
given to this first consul. It is also said, 
that we have loaded him with abuse. If 
by this ts meant the low language some- 
times used by the vulgar, I have heard no 
such language used in speaking of the 
first consul. Butif gentlemen mean those 
epithets applied tp his conduct, and those 
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terms which are necessary to express tae , speak of Prussia, of Austria, and of 
fact, then I allow that such language has | Russie, they themselves do not spare 
been used, and I neither Ai nor will | abuse, nor do they show much tenderness 
retract it. IfI did, I should fall into the | when they speak of gentlemen who stand 
same error with the man who, having lost | in the situation in which I stand.— Among 
a pair of silk steckings, and wishing to | other arguments, gentlemen had con- 
advertise them, thought that he would be | tended, that it was impossible that the 
likely to recover them at less expense by | present ministers could make a peace 
advertising them as worsted. I despise, | with the French republic; undoubtedly, 
and cannet describe such things in the | in other words, that they could not enter 
silken language, when the plain worsted | into a system of fraternization with the 
oaly can positively describe it. I repro- | present rulers of that country; and it was 
bate such fastidious, womanish, affected'| inferred from thence, that the peace 
delicacy, as if amancould not “ mention | must be disadvantageous, because admi- 
hell to ears polite.” Am I speaking of a | nistration would not look to it as an 
sgan-who has desolated Europe; who has | object which was desirable for the coun- 
excited the indignation of every virtuous | try, but merely as the lesser of two 
mind by his crimes ; who has pillaged and | evils. The extent-to which gentlemen 
pluodered Italy ;.and must I affect net to} pushed their arguments upon this sub- 
speak of his crimes, his outrageous vio- | ject was rather extraordinary: did they 
lence, of his former conduct in Italy as | think, that in negotiating for a peace 
illage and robbery? Would gentlemen | all ideas .of precaution were to be laid 
ve me to be afraid of distinguishing the | aside, and that government were to con- 
conduct of Buonaparté by the terms in’'| fine their views merely to a termination 
which elone it can be described; like | of the war, without any consideration of 
Scrub in the comedy, who, thinking there | the permanency of the peace, or the secu- 
were thieves in the house, begins by calling | rity which it procured? Did they consi- 
them the thieves that were in the house ;| der a treaty of peace with France asa 
but afterwards under the impression of | treaty of marriage, in which one party 
. terror, corrects himself, by calling them | could not doubt the sincere affection or 
the honest gentlemen who are robbing the | the honourable intention of the other—in 
house. I must allow that this man has-| which the parties were to be indissolubly 
eat talent, of some kind or other; he | united in an identity of interest, and a 
proved this, to our misfortune. Isay | unity of object—in which England was 
‘of some sort or another, because his mili- | not only to give its hand but its heart ? 
talents cannot be denied. But at] But, if for the reasons which had been 
the same time it must be remembered, | urged, ‘the present ministers were not ca- 
that militaty. suocesses must be judged | pable of making a peace, surely it became 
with some reserve, as they frequently are | a matter of serious consideration, whether 
as much attributable to fortune as to | it would be more advantageous for the 
talents. Besides, I must declare it to be | country that those persons should negoti- 
my opinion that the campaign of Suwarrow | ate, who would at once, without precau- 
in Italy may well be compared to any of | tion or security, jump into the arms of 
the campaigns, even this so celebrated | France, and consider it as criminal to 
gne, of the first consul. I must however | haggle about terms with the dear French 
allow, that there is enough formidable in | republic! In the course of their argu- 
this man to give alarm to Europe. The} ments, gentlemen had had recourse to 
moderation and megnanimity of his mea- | one consideration which they very seldom 
sures since he came into power have been | omitted, namely the sense of the people; 
much insisted on. The motives of his | and they had referred to the funds as a 
conduct are in his own mind, and I never | criterion of public opinion. The hon. 
will deny that he knows the way to his | gentleman who used that argument had 
own ends. Thie it is that renders him so | made an admission, for which he thanked 
formidable. But gentlemen who are so| him; for he confessed that the funds 
indignant at the invectivee pronounced on | would rise upon the prospect of a peace, 
their favourite, the first consul, and the | even though that peace might be founded 
enemy of this country, it will be recol- | on terms disadvantageous to the country. 
lected are not themselves so very mealy | If that were true, then they could not be 
mouthed when they choose.to censure the | considered as affording good grounds by 
closest allies of this country. Whenthey | which to judge of the real interests of the 
(VOL. XXXV.] [2 E] 
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country. If, indeed, the hon. gentleman's 
arguments on this part of the subject 
were founded, then there would be reason 
to despond—then there would be some 
reason for the calumny which the enemy 
had insolently thrown out against this 
country, that we were a nation of shop- 


keepers, and that we would at any time 


sell our most valuable interests for a profit 
of two per cent. It was not by acting 
upon such narrow principles as these that 
the French had risen to their present 
power, and had become an object of so 
much terror to the gentlemen on the 
other side of the House. Those gentle- 
men weighed the conduct of the two 
countries by very unequal measures. 
They contended for the greatness of Buo- 


naparté and of the Frereh nation: but if 
they were great, it was not by the adop- 


tion of such conduct as that which was 


now recommended, that they had become 


eo. If they were in that situation which 
had been represented, it was because they 
‘were not driven into despondency by 
every reverse of fortune, nor gave up 
great designs because, in some instances, 
their efforts were unauccessful.: Gentle- 
men had talked of the commerce of the 


country: but did they suppose that the: 


commerce was created by the present mi- 
litary and naval exertions of the country, 
or that it could exist without them? 
Most undoubtedly if our commerce -was 
not protected by our power, it would be- 
come an easy prey to our rivals. An 
hon. gentleman had, rather unfortunately 
for his argument, asked how king William 
preserved the confederacy of which he 
was the head? He would tell the hon. 
gentleman: it was by adhering strictly to 
his engagements ; it was, by not suffering 
himself to be driven from his purposes by 
the mere rumour of a defeat. But now 
gentlemen were at once for going into a 
committee, without knowing the circum- 
stances of that defeat about which they 
were so much alarmed, and without 
knowing any thing about the disposition 
or the resources of that ally which we 
were going to abandon. Gentlemen had 
always spoken of our allies as if they had 
been of no assistance to this country ; but 
there was no man who considered the 
subject fairly, who would not admit, that 
the advantages we had received from our 
allies were great, even though in every 
instance they might not fully answer our 
expectations. There was, however, upon 


this, as well as upon many other parts of 
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this subject, something very singular in 
the mode of reasoning adopted by the 
gentlemen opposite ; for in the first place 
they had endeavoured to demonstrate the 
absurdity of attempting to keep any great 
confederacy together and immediately 
after they considered the defection of 
some of our allies as a matter of charge 


against his majesty’s ministers... Another 


accusation which had been made was, 
that ministers had been mistaken in their 
predictions ; now, in the first place, he did 
not recollect that any predictions had beea 
made. His majesty’s ministers had stated 
that which was obvious to all the world, 
namely, that they were going to enter 
into a most arduous and doubtful conflict : 
but that they were about to enter into it 


-with every advantage, from the number 


and discipline of the treops.of our allies 
and the skill of the generals by whom 
they. were commanded. Now, in such a 
contest one party must fail; just as when 


‘two then rode upon a horse, one must ride 
behind; but no predictions were made, 


though great expectstions might have 
been formed, from. the advantages we 
possessed. Gentlemen, however, judging 
by the event, now contended ‘thet the 
Austrians must have been defeated; but. 
he did not recollect, that before the event 
they hazarded any prediction of that kind; 

d. declared generally 
against the war, and now laid hold of 
these reverses, which they had not fore- 
seen to prove fhe wisdom of their obser- 
vations. His majesty’s ministers knew, 
as well as the gentlemen opposite, that 


such a contest could not be. conducted’ ~ 


without danger; but the question was, 
whether they had not taken every means 
which human prudence could suggest to 
prevent it? Allusions had been made 
upon this occasion, as well as upon many 
others, to the negotiations at Paris 
and at Lisle. His opinion respecting 
them could have but little weight in 
the councils of the country; but surely 
those very negotiations were a proof that 
ministers were willing to enter into a ne- 
gotiation whenever they saw there was 
the least probability of effecting an 
honourable peace and, showed that minis- 
ters did not think that any such opportu- 
nity now presented, or they would not 
have neglected it. He would, however, 
state, with respect to those negotiations, 
that if ever, during the progress of the 
present war, this country was really in 
danger, it was at the period when they 
& 
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were carrying on; it was, that the enemy 
would have acceded to the terms whic 


we then proposed... He was firmly of opi- 


nion that if we had made peace at that 
time, with the general despondency which 
then prevailed, but which subsequent 
events had fortunately dissipated, they 
would not now be sitting to discuss the 
state of the nation. Gentlemen recom- 
mended ministers to enter into a negotia- 
tion for peace, with a confession that they 
were unable to carry on the war; but 
surely every rational man must admit, 
that a peace concluded under such cir- 
cumstances must destroy the interests and 
dignity of the country. The present war 
had—upon this and upon former occasi- 
.ons, been compared with the American 
war; but he did not sce how two wars 
could be well compared together, or how 
gentlemen could argue from the past 
events of one, to the probable events of 
another. .The hon. gentleman had stated, 
that the present war, like that with Ame 
rica, was founded in, delusion, had been 
conducted without ability, and would end 
in defeat. There’ was, however, one 
point in which the two wars were similar ; 
and that was, that they both were civil 
wars, in which men for the first time learnt 
to wish well to the enemies of their 
country. He was ready to confess, that 
he was a well-wisher to the Americans. 
“*Fhey had been our fellow subjects; they 
were, he might almost say, aur country- 
men; their object was not the complete 
destruction of this country. He cenfessed 
that during the American war, he thought 
the success of the Americans essential te 
the interests of this country; and he 
begged leave to ask the gentlemen on the 
other side, if they now entertained the 
same sentiments with respect to the 
French? Upon the whole, the question 
for the consideration of the House was, 
whether there had been laid before them 
sufficient grounds to induce them to go 
into the committee. It appeared to him, 
that no sufficient ground had been laid 
down for the interference proposed, and 
therefore he should give the motion his 
most decided negative. 

Mr. Nicholls said, that if the doctrine 
which had been laid down during this de- 
bate, of the necessity of continuing the 
war till the old government of France 
was restored, was not contradicted, the 
public would know that they were en- 
gaged in a bellum internecinum, and that 
or an object in which their interests were 
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fhot concerned. He looked upon the es-: 


tablishment of the old government as an 
unattainable object: he believed it was 
the only thing which Buonaparté could 
not do. The character of this country 
had suffered by its inflexible perseverance 
in the present war; even our allies had 
said, that the English had covered Ger- 
many with blood and gold. He trusted, 
we should now seriously endeavour to ob- 
tain a general peace. | 

Mr. J. H. Browne said, he never would 
allow this to be stiled an unnecessary or 
unsuccessful war, without entering his 
protest against both these opinions. The 
glory of this country was never raised so 
high as it had been during the whole 
course of this war, An honourable and 
lasting peace must be the wish of every 
man; but a vote of this House to force 
ministers to make peace, would be laying 
ourselves at the feet of the enemy. 

Mr. Buxton opposed the motion, because 
no satisfactory ground had been stated in 
favour of it. Ministers must be anxious 
to obtain a peace, if it could be done on 
terms consistent with the honour and 
safety of the nation; and he trusted there 
was not an Englishman who would not 
rather die in the last ditch defending his 
country, than submit to any other terms. 

Sir F. Burdett Jones, in supporting the 
motion, took a hasty view of the conduct 
of administration with respect to Ireland, 
the state priseners, and the general plan 
of the war. The enormities and cruelties 
committed in the sister kingdom, he said, 
exceeded any thing done by Nero or 
Caligula; and the hardships to which 
the state prisoners had been subjected, 
were, in many instances, unexampled. 
If the House would consider what had 
been the fate of the successive expedi- 
tions undertaken against the enemy, 
strong ground would be furnished for 
agreeing to the motion. All the expe- 
ditions, from that to Quiberon down to 
the one to the coast of Holland, had 
failed. These were matters for a com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Eiliston could not support the 
motion. It appeared to him, that gentle- 
men were willing to give up the re. 
to the enemy, and abet and support trea- 
son. He voted in the pure spirit of in- 
dependence, but could not help thinking 
that many of those who supported the 
motion spoke the language of party. 

Mr. Hobhouse said:—The hon. mover of 
the present question Bas confined his ob- 
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servations to the unhappy war io whieh we 
are engaged. I shall imitate his conduct. 
Is it not of the utmost consequence to as- 
certain the object for which this disastrous 
war is continued? The chancellor of the 
exchequer, whenever that question has 
been put to him, has always answered, 
‘¢ It is for security we fight, and for that 
alone.” Although such a reply may 
satisfy some gentlemen, it will not con- 
tent me. Security is a loose word, unless 
we be informed in what that security 
consists. No longer the constitution of 
1789; no lenger the constitution of 1795; 
but the ancien regime of France, with the 
sceptre in the hands of a Bourbon, is 
our favourite object. To replace that 
line of princes on the throne of France, 
and to invest them with the same de- 
spotic powers enjoyed by their ancestors, 
is the avowed object of our preference. 
Is it not made the stne gua non of im- 
mediate negotiation; and is not this con- 
dition alone pointed out as capable of 
removing all obstacles to negotiation? 
If, then, ministers have never seemed to 
be long agreed upon that form of French 
government which would place the 
English nation ina state of safety, but 
have professed attachment to constitu- 
tions so very different from each other, is 
it not of the highest moment, to enter 
upon an investigation of the actual object 
for which the country is condemned still 
to suffer the calamities of war? Should 
it appear that there is no other motive 
for the prosecution of the contest, than a 
desire to repress the grasping ambition 
of France, and reduce her power within 
certain limits, then @ question will arise, 
which it may be difficult for ministers to 
answer, namely, why they rejected, 
within the space of a few weeks, two suc- 
cessive overtures of pacification which 
seem to have becn made in the very 
spirit of conciliation; for how could they 
know shat‘ Buonaparté, had they heard his 
terms, would not have offered such as 
were not ‘incompatible with the security 
of the othes European nations? Or, 
should it appear that we are at war merely 
to check the prevalence of opinions which 
are deemed hostile to religion and virtue, 
and subversive of social order, then it 
wil] be proper to inquire how far force is 
likely to succeed against principles, aud 
whether violence have not a tendency to 
accelerate rather than impede the pro- 
gress of those tenets which we hold in 
detestation, But should it be made ma- 
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nifest, that the old regal tyranny of 
France, in the race of the Bourbons, is 
the real ground fer continuing the war, 
then it may be asked, whether we have 
not as much to dread from the ambition 
of the Bourbons as from the love of do 
minion in Buonaparté? whether they and 
the othér princes of Earope have not 
been guilty of fraternization, and of ex- 
citing the people of a country against 
their rulers, as much as Buonaparté and 
the various governments of France since 
the revolution? and whether they be not 
as little to be depended upon for the 
observance of their engagements as the 
‘‘ faithless and perfidious monster, Buo~ 
naparté?” It is also, Sir, indispensable 
to examine our means of prosecuting the 
war, and for this purpose to compare our 
past and present situation. Other highly 
important considerations might be sub- 
mitted to such a Committee as is the 
object of my hon. friend’s motion. Might 
it not be inquired, whether we had not 
embroiled ourselves too much in affairs of 
the continent? Will it not be right alse 
to discuss the propriety of subsidizing 
foreign princes to fight battles in which 
they are infinitely more interested than our- 
selves? The inquiries which I have pro- 
posed, are of primary importance, and 
demand, in my judgment, the attention 
of a committee of the whole House 

Mr. Sheridan, after taking a rapid view 
of the present state of the country, and 
of the recent successes of the French, 
said:—We are told that the motion of 
my hon. friend is unadvised and prema- 
ture. All that we ask is, to go into the 
inquiry. My hon. friend has called on 
the House to pause, to look at the state 
of the country, and adopt proper mea- 
sures to ayert the common danger. What 
we wish is, to show that the reign of 
blind, servile, end corrupt influence is 
over; that new vigour has been infused 
into the constitution; and I am far from 
thinking that the inquiry we propose 
would discourage our allies. The enemy 
also would see in such a measure some~ 
thing to cause hesitation. For, could 
Buonaparté, addressing his goldiers on the 
eve of an invasion of this country, use 
any topic with better effect, than that 
the same ministers now ruled who began 
end conducted the war. The people of 
England, indeed, must wish that the men 
who have brought the country to the 
brink of ruin may not always guide her 


affairs. Thus much, then, as to the 
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effect which the motion, if carried, would 
have on the spirit of the coun 
we hear that the funds have risen; the 
prospect of peace is the cause. With 
regard to the observations of an hon. 
member ( Mr. Wilberforce ), that ministers 
would proceed with the work of peace 
whenever circumstances would allow, he 
could only refer to the transactions of 
1795, when the hon. member, by an 
amendment to a motion then made for 
peace, actually pledged the minister to 
negotiate. We have heard from the 
same gentleman of the wisdom and in- 
tegrity of administration. But whatever 
was the wisdom and integrity of the 
ministers then, they appear to be much 
reduced in their stock of both at this 
moment. We were told, that in 1797, 
however, they attempted a sincere nego- 
tiation. This phrase was merely a trap, 
and several have been caught in it. War 
went on. No sincere efforts were made 
to stop its progress. A loss of 150,000 
lives, and about two hundred millions 
sterling, are the effects of the obstinacy 
of ministers on that occasion. The ob- 
jects of the war have been various. The 
last we heard avowed, was the restoration 
of the Bourbons. In 1797, we heard of 
nothing but religion and morality; but 
these were soon lost in attempts to nego- 
tiate with advantage for Trincomale, the 
Cape, and some other colonies. The 
last object of the war was pretty distinct; 
but even that is now disayowed, and we 
are told that ministers only wish to carry 
on a defensive war. Offensive war is 
therefore given up. But if a defensive 
war be advisable, a committee is the 
si proper plan to consider of the means 
and the mode of carrying it on. Ayain, 
it would be necessary to consider in the 
committee, what effect immediate peace 
would have on the commerce of - this 
country. France must divide our com- 
merce with us; whilst, on the other hand, 
if we continue the war, she will be able 
to raise 8 great navy, to which her situa- 
tion and her resources so much adapt her. 
Under these circumstances, then, I call 
on gentlemen to turn their minds sin- 
cerely to peace: let us seek peace cor- 
dially, with heart and hand; peace with 
reconciliation; such a peace as the two 
countries can bear, and as will be cem- 
patible with their mutual and joint se- 


curity. There can be no security in a. 


peace which gives exclusive advantages 
bo one party. I then wish for peace; the 


Do. 
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country wishes for peace: yet if the right 
hon. secretary is afraid of a tri-coloured 
cockade in the streets ef London; if he is 
afraid that idle curiosity will take many 
persons to Paris, who might wish to 
introduce French fashions; or if he is 
fearful that persons possessing small for- 
tunes will emigrate to France—while 
these are fit matters to be gravely con- 
sidered, it ought also to be remembered, 
that great and pressing evils accumulate 
with the war, which ought also to recefve 
grave and weighty consideration. How- 
ever, it is not my intention to discuss 
the question of ce now in all its 
details, though if it be put on the ground 
of security, I am ready to support the 
war until it can be concluded with honour 
and safety. Ithink the motion a good 
one, and with a thorough conviction, 
that if adopted it will be attended with 
national benefits, I shall cordially sup- 
ort it. 

The Solicitor General commented upon 
the different objects which gentlemen 
appeared to have in this motion. Some 
wished for peace: others wished for a‘ 
dismissal of ministers: others, again, 
wished that it should be a committee of 
vigilance, to watch the conduct of the 
executive government. Now, before 
they could act upon the latter principle, 
they must come to a resolution that the 
executive government was unworthy to 
be trusted. If government showed a 
disposition to treat-in 1797, why was 
it to be inferred that they did not now 
possess the same desire? But he con- 
sidered the means pointed out by this 
motion as disgraceful in the extreme: it 
was telling our allies that we regarded 
their interests only while they were suc- 
cessful ; but that the moment they were 
unfortunate, we would negotiate without 
them, and leave them to their fate. Even 
putting the worst case that could hap- 
pen, that we should be obliged to con- 
tend against France alone, that case 
would not be new to us; we had done it 
before, and we had found that our for- 
titude and courage were equal to the 
contest. Gentlemen, when they talked 
of the sufferings of this country, should 
recollect the sufferings and sacrifices 
made by France; there it was that we 
ought to imitate her; and if they had 
borne so much evil with fortitude in a 
bad cause, what ought we not to bear 
in a good one? When gentlemen talked 
of the funds as a criterion of the wishes 
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of the people, they argued from a false 
criterion. They proved nothing more 
than that some men preferred their 
private interest to the interest of the 
community. With respect to the general 
question, whether the conduct pursued 
towards France was wise and politic, 
that depended upon a view of all the 
events which had taken place. -For his 
part, he had never repented of the vote 
which he gave for the war; and the only 
regret which he felt was, that it was not 
sooner entered into. He had been asked, 
what price we had been repaid for all 
that we had advanced? In his opinion, 
the re-payment had been abundant—we 
had saved our constitution. No prac- 
tical good could result from the motion. 
Instead of accelerating peace, it would 
tend to delay it, and to fetter the hands 
of government in the prosecution of that 
object. 

r. Tierney did not wish by any means 
te crouch to France for peace; but if ever 
a@ committee to inquire into the state of the 
nation was necessary, it was at the present 
moment. The confidence which had been 
reposed in ministers had been grossly 
abused. By the reasons which a few 
months back they had urged against en- 
tering into a negotiation with France, 
that House had been deceived, and pre- 
cipitated into a determination to continue 
the war. Ministers had, in that case, 
betrayed their country, and deceived their 
sovereiga. ‘The arguments then advanced 
by them in support of their projects had 
proved wholly fallacious. No one would 
now argue, that the relative situation of 
this country with France was so favour- 
able as it was at the period of our refusal 
to negotiate. It was not a committee of 
vigilance that was souglit for. What was 
required, was, a committee to examine 
into the state of the nation ; a proceeding 
by no means novel in that House. If we 
persisted in the war without taking some 
precaution of this kind, we should have 
nothing to hope, and every thing to fear. 
In the event of the war being continued 
much longer, he feared that the whole 
naval force of this country would not be 
sufficient to protect our possessions from 
invasion. He had no great apprehensions 
with respect to England itself; but the 
situation of Ireland rendered its safety 
rather precarious. He admitted the pros- 
oe state of our revenue at present, 

ut attributed this prosperity to the dis- 
jointed state of Europe, which would cease 
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on the conclusion of a peace; and hinted 
at the probability of an armed neutrality 
of the northern countries to oppose the 
views of Great Britain; which neutrality, 
if joined by America, might produce the 
most fatal consequences to our commerce, 
the great source of our revenue. He by 
no means wished to drive ministers into a 
negotiation. From the whole of their con- 
duct, he did not conceive it practicable 
for them to treat with success, and there- 
fore he could not possibly give them his 
confidence. If Buonaparte sought re- 
venge, he now possessed an abundant por- 
tion of it in the humiliation of the British 
ministers. After all the scurrility and in- 
vective that had been lavished by them, 
the moment of their complete humiliation 
was at length arrived. They were, how- 
ever, proud, and could not bring them- 
selves to beg that peace which they had so 
lately refused from the hands of him whom 
they termed a Corsican usurper, and to 
whose footstool they must necessarily 
crouch, if they should at any time become 
serious in their endeavours to terminate 
the war. Unless the House interfered, 
he saw no salvation fur the country. The_ 
manny proposed would, he doubted not, 
furnish ground of impeachment against 
ministers, who had persuaded his majesty, 
contrary to his nature and disposition, to 
turn a deaf ear to the cries of peace. 
The House divided : 


TELLERS. 
Mr. Western - <- « 
YEAS SMe Hobhouse - - 


Mr. Buxton - «- - 
Mr. Charles Yorke - 


So it passed in the negative. 


List of the Minority. 

Mostyn, sir T. 
Nicholls, J. 
North, D. 
Plumer, W. 
Russell, lord J. 
Russell, Lord W. 
Sheridan, R. B. 
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Noss - 148 


Adair, R. 
Anson, T. 
Barclay, G. 
Biddulph, R.. 

Bird, W. W. 
Bouverie, E. 

Burdett, Jones, sir F. 


Combe, H. C. Smith, W. 
Denison, W. J. Tierney, G. 
Hussey, W. Tufton, hon. H. 
Jeffries, N. Walpole, gen. 
Jekyll, J. TELLERS. 
Lemon, sir W. Western, C. C. 
Lemon, col. Hobhouse, B. 
Milner, sir W. 


| Address on the State of the Public Re- 
cords.) July 11. Mr. Abbot reported 
from the Committee appointed to draw up 
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the Address to be presented to his ma- 

jesty, that the committee had drawn up 

an address accordingly, which they had 

directed him to report to the House; and 

he read the report in his place as follows: 
‘© Most Gracious Sovereign ; 

‘We, your majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the Commons of Great 
Britain, in parliament assembled, having 
taken into our consideration the state of 
the public records of this kingdom, and 
the necessity of providing for the better 
arrangement, preservation, and more con- 
venient use of the same, humbly beg leave 
to lay before your majesty the report of 
our proceedings thereon; and to repre- 
sent to your majesty, that in several of the 
aba offices we have found the public 
records preserved with great order and 
regularity, and in some few with a method 
and care which are exemplary; but that, 
in many of the most aie puto offices, 
they are wholly unarranged, undescribed, 
and unascertained; that some of them are 
exposed to erasure, alteration, and embez- 
zlement, and others are lodged in places 
where they are daily perishing by damp, 
or incurring @ continual risk of destruction 
by fire. 

‘« A period of nearly seventy years has 
elapsed since the last general parlia- 
mentary inquiry upon this subject; and, 
during this interval of time, the change 
which has taken place in the language and 
written character of judicial proceedings, 
as well as the large accumulation of mate- 
rials which has been progressively super- 
added in every department, have increased 
the difficulties of methodizing the several 
repositories, or applying their contents to 
purposes of practical use. 

‘‘ In the course of our inquiry, we have 
found that many of the public buildings 
allotted to these uses, and especially those 
buildings which belong to your majesty’s 
exchequer in all its branches, comprehend- 
ing the ancient records and muniments of 
the rights and possessions of the crown, 
and the vouchers and accounts of the 
public revenues and expenditure, are in a 
State so incommodious and insecure, as to 
require immediate attention. 

‘Ie has also appeared to us, that the 
salutary measures heretofore adopted, by 
your majesty’s authority, for methodizing 
the contents of some of the principal re- 
positories of your majesty’s records and 
papers of state, might also be extended to 
many other repositories, with consequences 
highly beneficial to the public service. . 


‘¢ And the same motives which encou- 
raged our predecessors to intreat your 
majesty’s directions for printing the an- 
cient records of Domesday and the Rolls 
of Parliament, have also induced us to 
submit to your majesty’s wisdom our de- 
sire of extending the same measure to 
other ancient and valuable monuments of 
our history, laws, and government. 

‘¢ Your faithful Commons do therefore 
most humbly beseech your majesty, that 
you will be graciously pleased to give 
such directions as your majesty, in your 
great wisdom, shall think fit, for the better 
preservation, arrangement, and more con- 
venient use, of the public records of this 
kingdom. 

‘* And we beg leave further to assure 
your majesty, that whatever extraordinary 
expenses may be incurred by the direc- 
tions which bes majesty, in your great 
wisdom, shall think fit to give on this oc- 
casion, shall be cheerf: provided for 
and made good by your faithful Com- 
mons.” 

The Address was agreed to, and ordered 
to be presented to his majesty. 


The King's Message respecting a Treaty 
with the Emperor of Germany.) July 15. 
Mr. Pitt presented the following Message 
from his majesty : 

‘¢ George R. 

‘‘ His majesty thinks it proper to lay 
before this House, the copy of a Treaty, 
which has been signed at Vienna, between 
his majesty’s minister to that court, and 
the minister plenipotentiary of the emperor 
of Germany, duly authorized for that pur- 

ose. 

ee His majesty has directed the ratifica- 
tion of this treaty to be immediately pre- 
pared, and transmitted to Vienna, to be 
exchanged in due form with that of the 
emperor; but, on account of the present 
advanced period of the year, his majesty 
has thought it best not to delay commu- 
nicating to parliament the engagements 
thus entered into; and he recommends it 
to this House, to adopt such measures as 
may be necessary in order to enable his 
majesty to fulfil them. 

‘‘ His majesty doubts not that he shall 
see, in the conduct of parliament, in this 
conjuncture, an additional example of that 
good faith, firmness, and determination, 
which have uniformly actuated the coun- 
cils of this country; and he is persuaded, 
that his parliament will concur with him 
in thinking, that, by furnishing the means 
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ernment, or to the individuals who shall 

pointed out by the British government, an 
annual rent, or annual rents, making alto- 
gether the amount of the interests of the two 
millions advanced; which interests shall be 
calculated at the same rate, as the interests 
of the loan made on account of the British 
government in the present year. His impe- 
rial majesty shall moreover pay annually to 
the British government, the sum of 20,000/. 
sterling, at two periods, that is to say, 10,0004. 
every six months; which sum shall be employed 
in the successive purchase and reduction of 
the principals of the two millions, according 
to the method adopted by the British govern- 
ment in its own loans. 

Art. 8. Their, imperial and Britannic ma- 
jesties mutually promise each other to carry 
on the war against the French republic during 
the present campaign, with all possible vigour, 
and to employ in it all their respective means 
by land and sea, concerting together as occa- 
sion shall require, on the most advantageous 
manner of reciprocally employing their forces 
by land and sea, to the support of their ope- 
rations against the commonenemy, His im- 
perial majesty shall be careful to complete his 
armies of Germany and of Italy, in propor- 
tion to the losses which they have sustained, 
in order always as far as possible to act against 
the common enemy, the same number of ef- 
fective men conformably to the statements 
which his imperial majesty caused to be confi- 
dentially communicated to the British go- 
vernment, on the opening of the campaign. | 

Art. 4. The Bavarian troops, those of Wur- 
temberg, and the Swiss regiments, in the pay 
of Great Britain, shall be at the disposition of 
his imperial majesty, to form a part of hisarmy 
in Germany, and to be employed there in ope- 
rations against the enemy, in conformity to the 
conventionsandcapitulations concluded on this 
subject by the king of Great Britain. His Bri- 
tannic cere shall take the necessary mea- 
sures for the farther reinforcement of the army 
of his imperial majestyin Germany, by asgreat 
a number as possible of German and Swiss 
Troops. 

Art. 5. Their imperial and Britannic ma- 
jesties engage during the whole continuance 
of the present convention, not to make a se- 
parate peace with the French republic; 
without the previous and express consent of 
each other. They engage likewise not to 
treat with the enemy, nor to receive from him 
any overtures either for a private peace, or 
for a general pacification, without making, 
mutually, communications of them wi 
openness, and acting in every respect in per- 
fect concert. ; | 

Art. 6. The duration of the present conven- 
tion is fixed for the term of one year, to be 
computed from the 1st of March 1800, until 
the end of February 1801. From the month of 
December, and immediately after the acquit- 
tal of the last payment of the stipulated ad- 
vances, the two bigh contracting parties shall 


for prosecuting the war with vigour, they: 
best promote the attainment of peace, on 
grounds consistent with the security and 
nour of this country, and with the safety 
and independence of Europe. G. RR.” 


Copy of the Convention with the Emperor 
of ihe! Mr. Pitt also presented, 
by his majesty’s command, a Copy of the 
following 


Coxventron between his Majesty and the 
Emperor of the Romans, signed at 
Vienna, the 20th June, 1800. 


His majesty the emperor of the Romans, 
king of pune and Bohemia, and his ma- 
jesty the king of Great Britain, have judged, 
that it was conformable to the interest of their 
crowns, and to the good of the common 
cause, to concert with each other on the best 
manner of giving effect to the union of their 
efforts against the common enemy, in the 
present campaign; in consequence of which 
thr baron de Thugut, Grand Cross of the 
order of St. Stephen, his imperial majesty’s 
minister of conferences, and commissary ge- 
neral and minister plenipotentiary in his pro- 
winces of Italy, Istria, and Dalmatia, &c.; 
and the right hon. Gilbert lord Minto, peer of 
Great Britain, one of his Britannic majesty’s 
most honourable privy council, and his envoy 
extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary to 
the court of Vienna, being furnished on the 
partof their aforesaid imperial and Britannic 
majesties with the powers requisite for discuss- 
ing and arranging this important object. The 
said plenipotentiaries, after having respective'y 
exchanged their full powers, have agreed upon 
the following articles: 

Art. 1. In order to relieve the pressing ne- 
cessities of the finances of his imperial ma- 
jesty, under the enormous expenses already 
incurred, and which remain to be incurred 
during the present campaign, his Britannic 
majesty shall advance to his above-mentioned 
imperial majesty, by way of loan, the sum of 
two million pounds sterling ; this sum shall be 
divided into three parts, and paid at three dif- 
ferent periods, preferably in specie, so that 
the first third, of 666,666/. 13s. 4d. shall be 
paid in the first days of the month of July; 
the second third of the like sum in the first 
days of September; and the remaining third 
in the first days of the month of December. 

Art. 2. During the whole continuance of 
the war, and during the six months which 
shall follow the conclusion of a peace between 
Austria and France, his imperial majesty 
shall uot be bound to pay any interest upon 
the sum of two millions advanced, as stipu- 
lated in the preceding article: Great Britain 
consenting to take this charge upon her own 
account until the period above-mentioned ; 
but on the expiration of the term of six months 
after the conclusion of peace, his imperial 


majesty shall pay for the future to:the British 


enter into deliberation and confidential ex- 
planation, upon the determinations that they 
may think necessary to adopt for the future, 
according to circumstances and their mutual 
convenience. 

Art. 7. The present convention shall be ra- 
tified in due form by their imperial and Bri- 
tannic majesties, and the respective ratifica- 
tions shall be exchanged at Vienna, in the 
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announced his intention of forming an al- 
liance, and entering into a treaty for the 
prosecution of the war, with the emperor 
of Germany, the clector of Bavaria, and 
other princes of the Germanic empire. 
The House had, upon such communication 
determined that upon every principle of 
sound policy, it was bound to sanction 


space of six weeks, or sooner, if possible.—In the treaty his majesty had expressed his 
witness whereof, we, the undersigned, fur-| intention of entering into, and to enable 


nished with the tull powers or their imperial 
and Britannic majesties, have, in their names, 
signed the present convention, and have af- 
fixed thereunto the seal of our arms. Done 
at Vienna, the 20th of June, in the year 
1800. — 

(L. S.) Le Baron ve Tuvucur. 

(L.S.) Mito. 


The King's Message for a Vote of 

. Credit.) July 18. Mr. Pitt presented 

the following Message from his Majesty : 
‘¢ George R. 

‘¢ As the state of public business may 
soon enable his majesty to put an end to 
the present session, His majesty thinks it 
proper to recommend it to the House of 
Commons, to consider of making provi- 
sion to enable his majesty to defray such 
extraordinaty expenses (in addition to 
those which will be incurred in fulfil- 
ling the specific engagements which his 
majesty has already directed to be laid 
before parliament) and to take such mea- 
sures as the exigency of affairs may re- 
quire. G. R.” 


Debate in the Commons on the Subsidies 
to the Emperor of Germany, 5c.) July, 18. 
The House having resolved itself into a 
committee of supply, 
_ Mr. Pitt said, that having already had 
occasion to submit a motion to the consi- 
deration of the House, relative to the 
treaty with the emperor of Germany, it 
could not be necessary for him at present 
to enter very minutely into the subject, 
not only because the motives to induce 
the committee to accede to such treaty 
were in themselves so obvious, but be- 
cause they had been so explicitly stated 
by him when that motion bad been dis- 
cussed, and were so clearly pointed out 
in the message of his majesty. In fact 
there scarcely remained any thing farther 
for him to do, than to move that the com- 
mittee should adopt such a resolution as 
would enable his majesty to. carry that 
treaty into.effect. It might, however, be 
necessary to remind the committee, that. 
as early as February last, his majesty had 

(VOL. XXXV.] 


him to fulfil it. Since that period, various 
events had happencd affecting the relative 
situation of our allies. Some of those 
events had been attended with most brilli- 
ant and signal advantages to the Austrian 
arms, and the cause in which we were 
engaged. On the other hand, he was 
compelled to admit that our allies had ex- 
perienced heavy reverses; but they were 
reverses attributable to the chance of war 
reverses which so far from having a ten- 
dency to relax their efforts, could have no 
other effect than that of exciting them to 
more vigorous exertions, and of producing 
in this House, and in the country at large, 
that zealous co-operation which it was the 
object of his majesty’s message to ob- 
tain; and the House had already by its 
vote founded upon every principle of 
policy, determined to grant. Now to en- 
able the committee accurately to judge of 
the propriety of following up by its vote 
that which the House had sanctioned, it 
might be necessary to consider the cir- 
cumstances under which the treaty was 
proposed and accepted, previous to the 
knowledge, or even the suspicion, of those 
disasters which had lately taken place in 
Italy. As far as his majesty’s ministers 
had received any information upon the 
subject, they ha ada reason to believe 
that notwithstanding the extent at which 
those disasters bad been stated by the ene- 
my the emperor of Germany had determined 
not to recede on his part. Whether, if 
the emperor was determined to fulfil his 
part of the treaty, this House ought to 
enable his majesty to afford him his assis- 
tance, was a question which rather re- 
quired to be stated than to be argued: 
for it was not to be believed, that the 


-magnanimity and courage of Great Bri- 


tain was to be affected by the vicissitudes 
of war: that its faith towards its allies 
was to be shaken by fortuitous events: 
or that it would shrink from those allies 
in whose success it expected to have par- 
ticipated ; merely because they had expc- 
rienced disasters, the effect of which there 
was every reason to hope would be momen- 
(2F] 
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tary, and eventually inconsiderable. Un- 
der such circumstances, he was persuaded 
the sentiments expressed in his majesty’s 
message were those which actuated every 
one to whom he was addressing himself. 
There was not one British heart in the 
country that could think differently upon 
the subject; nor could he for a moment 
suppose, that there would be the least op- 
position to the resolution he should have 
the honour of moving. If, then, there was 
nothing in the events which had teken 
place in Italy of sufficient magnitude to 
deter the emperor from fulfilling the 
treaty on his part, surely, as a question of 
policy, interest, and prudence, whether 
this country ought to abide by it, it lay 
within the narrowest Compass imaginable. 
Whatever had been the result of the cam- 
paigo if Italy, still it must be apparent 
that the interests of this country required 
that it should not separate itself from its 
ally thé emperor, but, on the conttary, 
should do every thing in its power to en- 
able him to prosecute the wart with vigour 
and effect, and with a chance of taking 
advantage of an opening for negotiation, 
# such should present itself. r. Pitt 
concluded with moving, 1. “ Thata fur- 
ther sum, not exceeding 1,500,000/. be 
gtanted to his majesty, to enabte his ma- 
jesty to fulfil the engagements which his 
majesty has entered into with the emperor 
of Germany. 2. That a sum, not exceed- 
ing 545,494/. be granted to his majesty, 
to enable his majesty to make good such 
sums as have er will become due in 
the coutse ef the present year, in con- 
sequence of engagements with the empe- 
ror of Russia."—The first resolution being 
read, | 
Mr. Jones said, he should enter his 
protest against sending any mere money 
eut of the country to sabsidize foreign 


powets. Besides, he did not approve of | 


the terms of the treaty ; thete was sonre 
thing in it that tended to the prolongation 
of the war. We engaged not to treat 
with the enemy, or receive ‘any ‘overtures, 
cither for a private peace, or general pa- 
cification, without acting in concert with 
the emperor of Germany. If ministers 
could be justified in making such a treaty, 
it could only be upon their having suffici- 
ént reasons to rely upon the good faith of 
the emperor. Was that the case? Had 
he ‘not once already made a separate 
peace, and would he not do the same if it 
suited his purpose? Had he not taken 
our millions without either repaying prin- 
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cipal or interest? There was no reson 
on earth for being satisfied with the good 
faith of the emperor. He hoped ministers 
would pause, after eight years of war, and 
not rashly continue it by voting away two 
million, especially in so thin a House. 
The country was not able to bear the 
burthens with which ministers oppressed 
it for the sake of enabling them to carry 
on a bellum ad internecionem. 

Mr. J. H. Browne maintained, that the 
House had no reason to distrust the good 
faith of the emperor. He said, it would be 
impossible, in the present state of Fraace, 
if the emperor made a separate peace, for 
this coantry to make one afterwards; it 
was therefore neceseaty that the two 

owers should act in concert. Heshould 
be sorry te see our wealth expended in a 
fruitless war; but he was no less averse to 
making peace with such a ferocious ene- 
my. ‘The war was awar of defence. Not 
to persevere, would be to incur the charge 
of pusillanimity. Whatever sacrifices in 
money had been made by this country, 
they bore no proportion to those of Aus- 
tria in the loss of her subjects. 

Mr. Martin said, that from the ve 
first moment of out connexion wit: 
foreign powers, te had been of opinion 
that they tended to the misery, not only of 
our own people but of all the world. He 
never would vote a single penny for pro- 
moting continental alliances. had 
been the means of increasing war and: 
bloodshed. What occasion had we to re- 
sort to the assistance of continental 
powers? Why were we not content to 
defend ourselves by the courage of our 
brave seamen? Why prolong the period 
ef war and bloodshed all over a world, 
by paying foreign powers to fight for us ? 

Ne Tierney aid, he thought he should 
deserve ill of the House, ill of his country, 
and ill of aH Europe, if he gave the vote 
which the minister had called apon him 
to give. Ifany thing in the conduct of 
that right hon. gentleman could have sar- 
prised him, it would have been the lofty 
tone in which he had desired the House 
to agree to the present motion. Hf ever 
there had been a day in which it would 
have become him to fave come down 
covered with sackcloth and ashes, it was 


the present. The war was an unjust and 
unnecessary war, begun and carried on 
to gratify the inordinate pride of mmisters. 


Admitting the French had been the ag- 
gressors in the first instance, yet from the 
date of Buonaparté’s letter to his majesty, 
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things assumed quite a different com- 
plexion; snd ministers were answerable 
¢o God and their country for all the blood 
that had been since shed, and treasure 
that had been expended. It was true, 
ministers might have thought they had 
some ground for not listening to the over- 
tures of Buenaparté, but they were no 
nds for inducing the House to sanc- 
tien their refusal, by stating, that they 
were certain of the co-operation of their 
allies. It was impossible but, at the very 
time when the chancellor of the exchequer 
was amusing the House by such an as- 
surance, he must have known that it was 
without foundation ; it was impossible for 
him not to bave known (unless the sums 
granted for seeret services were thrown 
away), that the emperor of Russia, one 
of cs allies, was sick of the war. The 
fact was, Russia had soon after withdrawa 
her forces. Ifthe assurance he had made 
bad been founded ia truth, how came it 
that the treaty with Austria had not been 
igeed till the 20th of June? They talked 
net suspecting the faith of the Emperor. 
He did suspect him, No doubt the Em. 
peror had flattered himeelf that his arms 
would have been more successful; and in 
the event of a favourable opportunit 
efering of making s separate peace ith 
France, certainly it would have been more 
te his advantage not to have been shackled 
by a tseaty with this country; but when 
be found that he ceuld not obtain those 
advanteges over the enemy which he had 
hoped for, he had so ebjection to com- 
pensate himself by a little British money, 
of course he could have no dislike to a 
subsidy, which would not prevent him 
from meking @ separate peace when he 
eould do so with advantage. With res- 
to the Russians, it was doubted whe- 
ther they had rendered any service whate 
ever. at the exertions of the Austrians 
had been vigorous, he would not fen 
bat was the right hon. gentleman sure the 
Emperor had the same object in view for 
which the war was professed to be carried 
on by his majesty’s ministers? The next 
for rejecting the evertures of 
te was the assistance that would 
be obtained in France. it was stated that 
the loyahets and emigrants had made head 
against the Preach government. Was 
that true? Had there been any rising in 
France to justify such an assertion? Must 
not the right hon. gentleman either have 
been grossly misled himself, or have wil- 


fully umposed upen the House? Did he 
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not perceive that the stability of the pre- 
sent government of France exceeded that 
of any republican form of government that 
had ever existed? Had he not seen France 
under the government of Buonaparté left 
for the first time without a garrison ? The 
fact was, that the people of Franae sup- 
ported the government of Buonaparte, 
chiefly because he had manifested a dis- 
position towards peace. Was there a 
single act of the present French govern- 
ment that ought to be a bar to negotiation ? 
No man could look to any successes on 
the part of the allied arms to counter- 
balance the gigantic strides of the French. 
Was it just, therefore, to confine the 
kmperor to a war which. would terminate 
in his ruin, by bribery ? Were not minis- 
ters justifying, by their conduct, the as- 
sertions contained in the French papers, 
that nothing but the gold of England pre- 
vented Eur from enjoying a lasting 
peace? Would they say the Emperor had 
it in his power, even if he were willing, 
to carry this treaty into effect? Would 
they say there were not gegotiations at 
this moment carrying on, and in a state 
of forwardneas, between the Empcror and 
the French? What was to be gained by 
the 2,000,000/. that we were lavishing 
away? It was said, that the least suspi- 
cion ought not to be entertained of the 
[Emperor making a separate peace. Cer- 
tainly nothing could justify such an inju- 
rious suspicion but experience. Was it 
not the fact, that during the existence of 
a treaty as streng and as binding as this 
was, he had entered into a separate treaty 
of peace, which had lasted a year? Was 
it just to urge an ally to his destruction ? 


{If this had been a war of defence, he 


would have been one of the last to have 
contended, that a subsidy would not be 
desirable. But it was not a wae of de- 
fence, nor could any one say what it was 
ministers really would have, nor lor what 

they carried it on. He did not question — 
the Emperor’s willingness to continue the 
contest; but, however great it might be, 
with his armies broken and defeated, hie 
spirit must be discomfited. Every thing 
had vanished ; all the advantages so much 
boasted in the hour of our arrogance had 
been wrested from him! and yet, with all 
this experience, they were to be called 
callous, who should oppose a continuance 
of the system which had produced such 
fatal consequences. Torepair these, our 
money could not avail. What else then 
could we do, and how were we further to 
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contribute to that end? Our fleets could 
not achieve new triumphs, for there were 
no fleets to oppose them. To what use, 
then, could so much of these two millions 
as remained unpaid be now applied, if it 
could not change the state df affairs on 
the continent? The question was, could 
the war be avoided? If it could not, he 
was asready as any man to support it. 
But it could be avoided. It was his posi- 
tive opinion, that a peace could be pro- 
cured within one month from that day. 
From his knowledge of ministers, he could 
not expect it from their hands. No 
amicable negotiation could be entered into 
between his majesty’s ministers and Buo- 
naparté, All that could be expected was, 
that the minister would at length be com. 
‘pelled to make peace. When our allies 
were down, when Buonaparté had proved 
his strength, then, no doubt, he would 
find security. He could not find it in our 
success; it could, therefore, be only had 
jn disaster ; and the hour which should be 
the very last for us to make peace would 
be the first chosen: But the right hon. 
gentleman might say, he was entitled to 
change his opinion; and that whatever his 
sentiments might have once been on the 
subject, it did not follow that they must 
remain invariable. He admitted indeed, 
that no man had ever displayed more 
magnanimity in changing opinion than 
the right hon. gentleman. What he con- 
tended for was, that no such charige had 
taken place. Under these circumstances, 
then, 1f we looked to the gigantic power 
of France, what should we expect would 
be its conduct? France might say, “* We 
will have security, as well as England, 
before we make peace; and thus the 
war might be continued to anv indefinite 
period. On this system, poor indeed was 
the prospect of peace to the world. Mi- 
nisters by the manner in which they had 
carried on the war, had become a bye- 


word and laughing-stock from one end of 


Europe to the other. From what quarter 
could they expect their panegyric? It 
could not be from Prussia, or the empe- 
ror Paul; the only power it could be 
expected from was the imperial court, on 
whom we were liberally squandering our 
money. In what way, then, could the 
present cabinet be entitled to the name 
of statesmen? In one way alone they had 
succeeded; that was, in embroiling and 
overturning all Kurope. 
that our resourccs were great; but they 


might be exhausted. Ile did not doubt | 
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but experience, and the evidence of facts, 
would be complete at the last ip ce of 
the subsidy, on the 28th of February 
next. The Emperor was pledged to con- 
tinue our ally no Jonger. It would then 
be seen, that some farther subsidy was 
necessary. The right hon. gentleman 
must then fly to new topics to rouse the 
languid spirit of the country to a con- 
tinuance of the war. But why this pros- 
pect of farther waste of bluod and trea- 
sure? Could not the right hon. gentleman 
see that no good could be obtained by 
war, unless unanimity was accomplished 
by a fair avowal of a disposition to nego- 
tiate for peace? That this was attainable, 
if the desire were sincere, was evident. 
But peace, while an ember of Jacobinism 
remained unextinguished in France, was 
considered as only u mitigated state of 
war. Should such a danger as the infec- 
tion of Jacobinism be feared, war was not 
its proper remedy, but negotiation. But 
ministers might ey» “If negotiations of 
peace were opened, the terms would be 
so disadvantageous, that they could not 
be accepted.* True; but the sincerity of 
Buonaparté would, by negotiation, be 
tried; his ambitious schemes, if he had 
any, would be fully developed, and his 
antipathy to this country be made con- 
spicuously to appear, if any such was 
entertained by him. Should sucha dis- 
play of character as this take place, he 
(Mr. T.) would spend his last shilling as 
readily as vi man in the support and 
protection of his country. He was confi- 
dent, however, that a contrary disposition 
would appear; and that this country, by 
losing the favourable time to negotiate, 
would soon find herself standing singly 
against the whole power of France. The 
German empire was in a perilous situation. 
Another victory might open to the enemy 
the very gates of Vienna. If he could 
think, that the present subsidy would 
have any influence in accelerating the 
period of peace, he would gladly give it 
his support; but seeing no such tendency, 
he must give it his decided negative. 

Mr. Canning said, that from what he 
had been able to collect from the speech 
of the hon. gentleman who had just sat 
down, there were three grounds on which 
the opposition to the vote now proposed 
was attempted to be maintained; first, 
that an avowed vigorous prosecution of 


‘True it was, | the war was not the way to arrive at peace ; 


secondly, that the Emperor had not 
hitherto afforded such @ co-operation as 
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justified ministers for having entered into 
such engagements as those which were 
contained in the treaty upon the table, 
nor was he in a situation to afford such 
co-operation henceforward as would justify 
the House in fulfilling them; and thirdly, 
that the present ministers were not fit men 
to make peace, and that any effort there- 
fore for that object, while they remained 
in office, must be of no avail. With re- 
gard to the first of these objections, he 
should say but little; because he was 
firmly persuaded that the House must 
feel, that even if there were no other pur- 
pose for which this vote was desirable but 
that of enabling ministers to enter into im- 
mediate negotiation for peace with greater 
advantage, the declaration of such a pur- 
pose in that place would be the surest 
method of occasioning its failure; and 
that, in order to treat for peace at any 
time with a chance of success, ministers 
must be enabled to treat with the means 
of war in their hands. As to the second 
point, the extent and value of the co- 
operation already afforded by the Empe- 
ror, and of that which we might still 
expect from him, he differed widely from 
the hon. gentleman. The hon. gentleman 
argued solely on the issue of the last 
battle which had taken place in Italy; 
and he attempted to prove from it, not 
only that the whole of what the Emperor 
had hitherto done was nothing worth, 
and that there was still less to be looked 
for from him in future, and not only that 
we ought therefore to refuse fulfilling the 
engagements contracted with him, but 
that ministers ought to have foreseen the 
issue; and that they are therefore highly 
culpable in having contracted engage- 
ments, which, if they had been possessed 
of such foresight, they would have known 
at the time of contracting them to be 
wholly useless and extravagant. 

Now, in the first place, it was some- 
what curious to consider what was the 
degree of foresight which ministers were 
arraigned for not having exercised on this 
occasion. Was it that they had not fore- 
seen the intention of Austria to abandon 
the alliance in the course of the campaign, 
or to relax her efforts, to maintain her 
armies in a state of inactivity, and to pro- 
secute the war in appearance only, not in 
reality? Ifthis had been the conduct of 
Austria, he should have understood what 
was meant by accusing ministers of want 
of due precaution and prucence; because, 
of the intentions of an ally, it might be 
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argued, it was their bounden duty to in- 
form themselves accurately before they 
committed the faith of this country, 
or hazarded its wealth upon the alliance. 
If the armies of our ally, when put in 
motion, had proved weak and inefficient, 
incapable of making head against the 
enemy to whom they were opposed, and 
in numbers valour and discipline, miserably 
below the point at which we had been 
taught to rate them, this too might be 
ground of accusation against ministers, 
which he could not at least understand ; 
for it might be argued with some appear- 
ance of justice, that the real state of the 
armies of a power with whom we con- 
federated, and whom we were engaging 
to subsidize, was a matter which it was 
the duty of ministers to ascertain beyond 
doubt, and which they had obvious means 
of ascertaining. But was any failure of 
this sort on the part of Austria pretended ? 
Was it argued or believed that Austria 
had shown any want of heart or of 
strength? Had her armies forfeited their 
ancient reputation? Had they fought as 
if they were either unfit for action in 
themselves, or restrained by the timid or 
treacherous policy of their court? Let 
that very battle, on the issue of which the 
fate of the war was supposed to have 
turned; let the battle of Marengo, can- 
tested as it was with an obstinate bravery 
and with a variety of fortune which have 
few parallels in history, bear witness that 
Austria had not been wanting in exertion, 
and that the arms of Austria had lost no- 
thing of their prowess, or of thcir glory ! 
But no; it was the issue of this very battle 
that ministers ought to have foreseen ; 
they ought to have foreseen that on one 
battle would turn the fate of the whole 
campaign, and that the issue of that battle 
would be unfortunate to our ally. If so, 
they ought to have foreseen, what was not 
foreseen or conjectured with confidence 
two hours before the final event of that 
day, by either those who lost or those 
who won the battle, by general Melas or 
general Buonaparté; what up to the very 
end of the engagement was so doubtful, 
that if a courier had been dispatched from 
the plains of Marengo two hours before 
the contest actually ceased, he would 
have announced the victory as inclining 
decidedly in favour of the Austrians (and 
then to be sure the admirable foresight of 
ministers would have been as willingly 
commended as the want of it is now justly 
censured) ; they must have foreseen, not 
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that two armies, of force so unequal, of 
spirit so ill-matched, as to admit of little 
atruggle for superiority, would meet and 
decide without difficulty the pretensions 
of two rival powers; but that the victory, 
balanced for many hard-fought hours, 
‘and at one time almost decided in favour 
of the Austrians, would by a sudden 
manceuvre be brought over to the side of 
the enemy ; that at eight o’clock a body 
of 250 French horse would break in upon 
the triumphant and pursuing Austrians, 
throw them into confusion, and turn the 
fate of the day. All this ministers must 
have foreseen, to be enabled to act upon 
their foresight; for if their sagacity had 
failed them an instant betore the conclu- 
sion of the battle of Marengo, all the rest 
would have gone only to mislead them. 
And for not foreseeing all this, they are 
to be condemned as men utterly incapable 
of conducting the affairs of the country ; 
as having lavished its treasure, and pledged 
its good faith, and hazarded its ey 
on rash and idle speculation! So little 
(Mr. Canning said) could he agree in the 
justice of these imputations on this ground, 
that ay he cng 4 to aoa on the con- 
trary, even if they had been essed 
of this extraoedinary and sreteruatiral 

ower which they were so much blamed 
or wanting; if they could have known 
that the course of the campaign would 
lead to a situation in which the hopes and 
fortunes of the whole would be staked on 
the issue of one battle between the Aus- 
trian army in Italy, and a French army 
with Buonaparté at its head; ifthey could 
have foreseen, not indeed that the battle 
would be absolutely lost by the Austrians, 
but that it would be fearfully contested, 
and that the victory would be to be de- 
cided by one of the most anxious and 
doubtful struggles that ever took place; 
he should say, that with all this fore- 
knowledge, ministers would have done 
wrong not to have pushed things to such 
atrial; that they would have done well 
to purchase at the price of the whole of 
the subsidy now to be voted, such a 
chance for the safety of Europe. For, 
see what was the alternative! If the vic- 
tory did not remain with Austria, there 
was undoubtedly much to regret, and 
much torepair; there was difficulty and 
danger to be struggled with by the Em- 
peror, perhaps now, and great exertions 
to be made on the part of Great Britain. 
But, put the other case, and suppose 
Buonaparté defeated in this one battle; 
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and who was there that doubted that there 
would have been ean end of him and his 
power? To our ally, the event, such as 
it had turned out, was failure and morti- 
fication and embarrassment; to the enemy 
it would have been utter destruction ; and 
it would in that case have brought about 
the conclusion of the war, in the way 
which would most effectually have secured 
the restriction of the power of France, . 
and the independence and tranquillity of 
the rest of he world. So far, therefore, 
from thinking ministers blameable for not 
having foreseen and avoided the hazard 
of the battle of Marengo, he was ready 
to contend, that if they could have fore- 
seen and contrived such a trial of the 
fates and fortunes of the opposing armies 
with such an alternative before them, the 
event, even as it now appeared, would 
have justified them in having done so. 

As little could he agree with the hon. 
gentleman in the opinion, that, whether 
Austria were worth having or no at the 
beginning of the eampaign, she was not 
worth having now ; and that, after having 
made these engagements with her, we 
were at liberty to retract them. It was 
said, that the sum proposed would be of 
no efficient use to the emperor, whose 
armies were destroyed, his dominions 
drained of men and money, and his whole 

ower utterly exhausted and broken down. 
t was suggested, that we had not signed 
the treaty, and that there was therefore 
yet time for refusing to fulfil it. It was 
even hinted, that the emperor could not 
honestly ask for the fulfilment of engage- 
ments contracted with him under other 
expectations than those of complete fai- 
lure and disappointment: and that when 
he applied for money under suck circum. 
stances, the application deserved to be 
rejected in terms of indignity and re- 
proach. There appeared to him some- 
thing ungenerous and illiberal in this way 
of seeing the subject. He was not pre- 
pared to turn round to an ally the moment 
that ally became unsuccessful, and to ad- 
dress him in the language suggested by 
the hon. gentleman’s observations : “ Go; 
we haye nothing now to say to you; your 
claim upon us is at an end; we made alli- 
ance with your strength, and you have 
brought us failure; we bargained with 
your hopes, aad you have given us disap- 
pointment; our engagements wore with 
your good furtune; we abjure all fellow- 
ship with your distrese!” Such was not 
the language which he could ase, nor the 
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sentiments which he could bring himeelf 
to entertain respecting an ally, who, with 
whatever success, had certainly fought 
manfully by our side. 

Indeed, he could not but feel some 
surprise at the manner in which gentlemen 
seemed to think it becoming to treat the 
emperor on the present occasion, It was 
not new, indeed, to find in any men, it 
was the common feeling of our nature, a 
blind admiration of success; and he had 
therefore heard, without much astonish- 
ment, the expressions of admiration, 
which had been bestowed in that House 
upon the chief consul and his victory. 
But he had hoped that, whatever might 
be the undistinguishing and incurable 
insensibility by which vulgar minds are 
hardened to the perception of real merit, 
# unaccompanied by success; he had 
hoped that, with liberal and intelligent 
minds, though the first impression might 
be, as it had been, that of astonishment 
and admiration at the fortune of the 
victor, the second, and not the less pow- 
erful nor less permanent feeling would 
have been that of compassion and just 
praise to the real Oe the constancy and 
the magnanimity of the vanquished. He 
had thought that, even if we had been un- 
concemed spectators of the great contest 
which had been carrying on in Italy; if 
we had merely read in history of such 
events as had taken place there, and such 
a result as they had led to; we should 
naturally have sympathized with misfor- 
tune so bravely struggled against, and so 
mapfully borne. And if such would have 
been the natural feeling in an indifferent 
case,’ he had imagined (but in this he 
found himself cruelly mistaken), that 
even the crime of being our ally, even the 
disqualification of an united interest and 
@ common cause, would not have been 
sufficient wholly to deprive Austria of a 
title to our respect and compassion. He 
had imagined that, after being hurried by 
the first impulse of their astonishment to 
mix in the mob that shouted at the heels 
of Buoneparté, gentlemen would, as soon 
as they recovered their reflexion, have 
been eager to do justice to the emperor, 
by acknowledging the fortitude with 
which he bore his reverses, and by doing 
afi that in them lay to enable them to re- 
par them. But no; the emperor was to 
ook for no such comfort, no such credit 
here; instead of being soothed and consoled 
under his misfortunes, he was to be taught 
with reproaches that he did not yet rate 
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them prptociig Ope that he waa not 
aware of their full extent and malignity ; 
instead of being encouraged to retrieve 
his losses and receiving the promise of 8 
cordial assistance, he was bidden to 
despond and despair, to consider his for- 
tunes as utterly hopeless and irretriev- 
able, and was even taunted as an im- 
postor and a swindler, for proposing to 
us to assist him in the attempt to retrieve 
them. 

No doubt the hon. gentleman must know 


the state of the emperor’s affairs much 


better than he did himself. He could not 
help feeling, however, that the emperor’s 
own word went for something in this mat- 
ter. The hon. gentleman put him in 
mind of a scene in a French comedy (he 
believed one of Moliere’s), where a man 
is made to believe that his neighbour is 
dead; and an attempt not quite so suc- 
cessful, is afterwards made to persuade 
the reputed dead man himself that he 
really is so. Presently after, the two 
neighbours meet in the street, and the 
supposed corps not only avers himself 
to be alive, but actually proposes to bor- 
row money of his friend ; the friend is na- 
turally enough in great indignation at 
such effrontery—‘ You borrow money, in- 
deed ! apretty story truly ! lend my money 
to you! why you know you are dead; 

ou died yesterday; I have it from the 
best authority! Poor dear Anselm! I am 
truly sorry for him; but dead you are 
sure enough, and you get no money of me’ 
by pretending to be alive, I promise you.’”’ 
Such was really very nearly the substance 
of the dialogue which the hon. gentlemen 
were for holding with Austria. But he 
for his part thought the word of the living 
man a pretty good answer to those who 
would have believed him dead—and upon 
nearly the same principles he was inclined 
to admit the evidence of Austria in her 
own behalf, as proof that she was not so 
utterly undone as the hon. gentlemen 
would fain have the House to believe, and’ 
would, if they could, persuade Austria 
herself to acknowledge. 

The testimony of Austria, however, the 
hon. gentleman contended to be rather’ 
suspicious on this point ; because, said he, 
the emperor has an interest in deceiving 
us; he wants to finger our money. This, 
no doubt, was a sagacious discovery ; but: 
surely, in this instance, the sagacity was 
a little overstrained. The money, as the 
ey explained, was to be paid by 


in ents, the first of which only was 
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now to be made good; and if after receiv- 
ing the first, the emperor should fail in the 
execution of his stipulations, no further 
payment would be made. Where, then 
was the risk to this country? Or what 
object could Austria have but that which 
was fairly put forward? If the first pay- 
ment was now made, would it not be made 
for work done ? If general Melashad drawn 
the draft for it in the plains of Marengo, 
would the hon. gentleman have refused to 
pay it, on the plea that we had not had 
any valuable consideration for our money ? 
or, when he considered the exertions of 
. Austria, from the moment at which this 
treaty was first proposed, to that in which 
he now wished us to hesitate about com- 
pleting it, would he not feel himself com- 
pelled to acknowledge that the payment 
so far as was now to be demanded, was 
fairly earned? Besides, the hon. gentle- 
man had said in another part of his speech, 
where it suited his arguments, and had 
gaid most truly, that the whole of the sum 
tobe furnished by us by way of subsidy was 
inconsiderable, compared with the general 
scale of the emperor’s war expenditure.— 
See, therefore, what it was that the hon. 
gentleman imputed to the emperor ; what 
extravagant and incredible folly, as well 
as wickedness, when he represented him 
as purchasing our subsidy at an expense 
which must swallow up, not the amount 
of it only, but the whole of the revenues 
of his own dominions. into the bargain: as 
exhausting the blood of his subjects, and 
exposing his very capital to imminent 
danger ; merely-—for what? that he might 
cheat Great Britain of a sum of money ! 
Was there sense or probability in this 
policy? Was it possible that any go- 
vernment or any individual would play 
such a game for such a prize—would 
hazard their whole fortune, nay their, 
very existence, in order tu have not the 
ossession, but the disposal of a few 
iundred thousand pounds, to be swin- 
dled from a friend? And even if such 
were the unaccountable madness of our 
ally, did not the paying by instalments 
give us a sufficient power to disappoint so 
absurd a design the moment that it showed 
itself? 
. The remaining objection of the hon. 
gentleman was one that applied more 
largely, not to this subsidy only, but to 
every measure that went in any degree to 
strengthen the hands of the present mi- 
nisters, either for the prosecution of the 
war, or for the negotiation of peace. The 
mn 8 
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hon. gentleman gave it as his decided 
opinion that the present ministers had ut- 
terly disqualified themselves from con- 
ducting the war to an honourable termi- 
nation, and even for treating for peace 
with a government, at the head of which 
is a man whom, as the phrase is, they had 
abused so grossly: Buonaparté could 
never be expected to listen with patience 
to the proposals which such men might 
offer to him, orto offer them any terms 
but such as it would be disgraceful and 
disastrous for the country to accept. Mr. 
Canning said, that as he was himself no 
panegyrist of Buonaparté, he was not 
interested in refuting this calumny upon 
his character, which his admirers were 
unaccountably (as he thought) so forward 
in throwing upon it. He was not the 
person to proclaim Buonaparté as a hero, 
excelling in every great quality of the 
mind all those who have gone before him 
in ancient or modern times; but if he had 
been such an enthusiast in his admiration 
of Buonaparté he should have felt it 
rather awkward to mix with these praises 
an imputation of such meanness, such 
littleness of feeling, of such a poor creep- 
ing, pusillanimous spirit, as was implied 
by saying, “ this great man with all his 
magnanimity, has one trifing peculiarity ; 
he cannot bear to be spoken of with dis- 
respect; he never treats with any govern- 
ment who have talked lightly of his cha- 
racter and conduct; it is a rule with him 
not to do so; rather than conclude a peace 
with such men he will continue the ravages 
of war, the distress of his own country, 
the interruption of the happiness of private 
families, all of which he has himself told 
us he naturally wishes to avoid more than 
any other man alive ; but he will continue 
them for ever rather than negotiate with 
men who have spoken ill of him!” How 
far this might be the character and feeling 
of this extraordinary man, those who most 
admired him were best qualified to tell. 
For my own part (said Mr. Canning), 
having taken some share in former debates, 
in which that which is called abuse of 
Buonaparté was necessarily introduced, I 
am not sorry to have an opportunity of 
say a very few words upon this subject, 
especially as much has lately been said in 
this place of the unmanliness of the 
attacks which were made on the cha- 
racter of the first consul at the period 
when his overtures for negotiation were 
declined by this government, and of the 
shame which those who had any part in 


this language are now supposed to take 
to themselves, and the anxiety which it is 
apprehended they must feel to retract 
and disavow all that they then so rashly 
and illiberally uttered. Now, Sir, as I 
feel no sort of shame, and entertain not 
the smallest disposition to retract any 
thing that was then said, I wish to explain 
the principles upon which I spoke, and 
upon which I now maintain whatever I 
did then say. I do not know whether the 
hon. gentleman will quite understand me, 
because I do not know that we set out to 
argue this matter from the same principle ; 
aod if not, there is no hope of our coming 
to any understanding. My principle, Sir, 
is simply this: there is but one thing, 
which I never wish to forbear speaking 
when called upon, and which, having spo- 
ken, I can at no time feel ashamed of, nor 
consent to disavow, retract, or qualify ; 
and that is the truth. If what was said 
of Buonaparté was untrue, that is an ac- 
cusation of which I know the meaning, 
and which, if need be, I am prepared to 
argue. But if it was true, I confess I am 
at a loss to conceive where the shame lies, 
or. where the necessity for contradicting 
it. If, indeed, the nature and essence of 
truth were capable of being altered by 
subsequent events, there might be some 
_call for caution in uttering it, and there 
might be some room for qualification af- 
terwards, But, if this be not the case, I 
_Yeally do not comprehend what is meant 
by desiring us, who said what we thought 
of Buonaparte’s past actions at the time 
when w®é were called upon to examine 
them, and who still think precisely what 
_we said of them, to take any shame to 
ourselves for our language. I at least 
still think as I then thought; and I do 
not see what ground the events of the last 
campaign can furnish for changing my 
_ opinion. If, for instance, in Buonaparté’s 
invasion of Egypt there was treachery 
and fraud ; if, in bis conduct towards its 
inhabitants, there was unprovoked cruelty; 
if, in his assumption of the turban, there 
was impious hypocrisy ; I called these qua- 
lities by their name: I call them so still ; 
_and I say that this hypocrisy, this cruelty, 
and this fraud, have left indelible stains 
upon his character, which all the laurels 
of Marengo cannot cover, nor all its 
blood wash away. I know, Sir, there is a 
cautious, cowardly, bastard, morality, 
which assumes the garb and tone of wis- 
. dom, and which prescribes to you to live 
_ with an enemy as if he were one day to 
PVOL. XXXV.] | 
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become your friend ; I distrust this doc- 
trine for one reason, because I fear the 
same mind, which could pride itself on 
adopting it, would be capable of enter- 
taining the doctrine which is the converse 
of it, and would prescribe living with a 
friend as if he were one day to become an 
enemy. If this be wisdom, I do not boast 
it; I can only say, Heaven grant me a 
host of such enemies, rather than oe 
such friend! 

So much, Sir, as to the moral question 
upon this point. But then, as to the 
practical result, what is it that gentlemen 
are afraid of? Do they seriously appre- 
hend, that with such declared opinions of 
Buonaparté’s personal character, ministers 
can never treat with him? Nothing surely 
can be more visionary than such an ap- 
prehension. Ifthe nation with whom we 
are at war, thinking (I suppose) for rea- 
sons of its own, more favourably of his 
character, or for whatever other reason, 
choose to make this man the depositary of 
the power of the state, and the organ of 
its intercourse with foreign powers, mi- 
nisters may lament—they may be sur- 
prised at such a choice; but where did 
gentlemen learn, that between these mi- 
nisters, and a government whose character 
and principles they disapproved, there 
could be no treuty? Not from the expe- 
rience of the present war; for in the 
time of the good old Directory, what floods 
of abuse were poured upon our ministers 
from the reading-desks of the assemblies ! 
and yet I never heard this urged as an 
impediment to treaty, either on the part 
of France or of this country. Not from 
the history of former wars; for in the 
wars against Louis 14th, the addresses 
carried up from this and the other house 
of parliament, nay the sacred lips which 
spoke from the throne of this kingdom, 
breathed stronger invectives against that 
monarch than are to be found in any of 
the state papers so much complained of 
for the harshness of their language towards 
Buonaparté ; and yet I never heard that 
these just invectives were considered as 
throwing any obstacle in the way of ne- 
gotiation; or that, when the time of ne- 
gotiation came, the conclusion of peace 
was in fact retarded by them. But per- 
haps there may be some distinction to be 
taken; perbaps the dignity of a lawful 
sovereign will bear withoat wincing 
rougher language than that with which it 
is decent or delicate to tickle the ears of 
an usurper. 

[2G] 
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_ But neither, Sir, was the ‘attack upon 
the character of Buonaparté a wanton and 
unprovoked attack, as the hon. gentle- 
man would represent it. When Buona- 

arté challenged us to acknowledge and 
act upon the stability of his government 
before it was three days old, we doubted, 
‘as well we might, the stability of such a 
government, and thought all probabilities 
against it. To clear up our doubts, he 
referred us to his personal character, as 
the pledge both for the permanency of his 
power, and for the use which he would 
make of it. What Were we to do? to 
acquiesce, without examination, in what 
we heartily and in our consciences disbe- 
lieved? or to examine the value of the 
pledge which was offered us, and to give 
our reasons for not being willing to ac- 
‘cept it? We preferred the latter alterna- 
tive, as in fairness and in common sense 
‘we were compelled todo. What ground, 
then, had we to estimate Buonsparté's 
- personal character, but his past actions ? 
‘These, therefore, we were obliged to scru- 
tinize; in scrutinizing them we were struck 
with their deformity ; and that deformity 
we were obliged to expose to the world 
as a justification of our own conduct. If 
‘the event has contradicted the expecta- 
‘tions which it was natural to form under 
the circumstances of the time; if the ex- 
traordinary, and certainly unlooked-for, 
successes of the campaign have given 
‘stability to Buonaparté’s power (for the 
present, at least, whatever may and must, 
in all human probability, be the ultimate 
fate of a power 80 acquired, and rest- 
‘ing on such foundations) ; if the battle of 

arengo, though it did not overthrow 
Austria, has subjugated France; un- 
doubtedly, this change of circumstances 
may authorize and warrant a change of 
policy; and supposing the time to arrive 
when negotiation may be in other respects 

roper, undoubtedly (speaking my own 
individual opinion) should say, that the 
question of Buonaparté’s power would not 
now stand, as it before did most neces- 
sarily stand, in the way of negotiation. 

It is indeed not surprising, that some 
gentlemen should ‘wish to inculcate 
the apprehension, that an insurmountable 
obstacle to peace éxists in the personal 

resentment and petsonal ‘antipathy be- 
tween Buonaparté and the present minis- 
ters of this country; as‘the obvious cure 
for auch an incompetency on the part of 
ministers here would be to terhove them. 
And I have been teld that the proper 
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steps have alréaily been taken in this 
House to advertise for the succession to 
them. The usual and approved method 
on these occasions is, I believe for a gem 
tleman to contend with all his might for 
the necessity of a change; and, while he 
argues that fitter men must be foond to 
replace the present ministers, to disclaim 
for himself any pretension or wish to be 
selected for that purpose. Hereupon, the 
House is expected to express, by sone 
token of acquiescence, its approbation of 
the change, and its dissent from the self- 
disqualification of the proposer. Ané 
“¢ upon this hint hespeaks ;”” bat this hint, { 
am told, the House unluckily did ‘not give 
on the occasion to which Y allade. he 
change was proposed; the expediency of 
speedy new appointments suggested; the 


‘self-disqualification stated; but, ail thts 


while, the House did not appear tobe at all 
moved; und so the thing fell flat; and, 
for the present at least, no change of mi- 
nisters seems to be required. 

The one plain question now before the 
House is, whether or ho they will-ensble 
those ministers, while they have the con- 
duct. of affairs, to conduct them in sach& 
manner as may make either war vigorous, 
or peace attainable? or whether, by the 
refusal to sanction the engagements whith 
they have entered into with our ally, who 
has certainly fought the battle manfully 
during this ‘campaign, and who declares 
himself still ready to persevere in our alli- 
ance, ministers ‘are to be disabled from 
either continuing the war with effect, dr 
negotiating with credit or advantage? it 
is for this House to consider whether the 
interests of the country will be best pro- 
moted, its character best maintamed, and 
an honourable peace ultimately best se- 
cured, by breaking our engagements, by 
slackening our exertions; by givin 
proofs ofbad faith, cowardice, and pusillani- 
al ; by turning our back upon var ally, 
and resigning oufselves to a blind and 
stupid admiration of the prowess and for- 
tunes of our enemy; or by fulfilling oor 


‘engagements in the same spirit in-which 


they were ‘contracted; by furnishin 
the means of ing on the war ‘with 
vigour, in order that ‘we may meet the 
hour of negotiation with dignity ‘and‘cos- 
fidence in ourselves; and by determining 
that, in whatever event, we'will have no- 


thing to lay to dur own charge; that we 


will secure under -all cifcumstantes the 


‘consolation that we have not been ‘wart- 
‘ing to ‘ourselves or ‘to others; ‘and thas, 
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while we have provided most effectually 
or our own safety and honour, we have at 
the same time done in our power to 
afford to the otherstates of Europe the 
means of maintaining their security and 
independence ?—One word, and only one 
word more. The hon. gentleman tells us 
that Great Britain is become, by the folly 
of her present ministers, the dupe of most 
of the payers an the continent, and the 
leughing stock of them all. I would an- 
swer this from another part of the hon. 
gentleman’s speech, in which he also tells 
us (and it was aome comfort to hear it), 
that such is the envy which the situation 
of this country has excited throughout 
Europe, that we are in imminent danger 
from a confederacy, formed for the ex- 
preqs purpote of reducing our exorbitant 
power and greatness. Now, Sir, how both 
these things can be true, I am at a loss to 
conceive. Contempt and envy do not 
ysually exist together with respect to the 
game object, But if they be both true, 
gad if the effect of the misgovernment of 
apse pa been onl ta increase the 

ower and prosperity of the country; if, 
bcos h thie blunders, we have. ‘bess 
sluped into wealth, and deceived into ag- 
grandizement; if we have been deluded 
and misled into a degree of greatness and 
power which excites the jealousy of our 
deluders; happy is that country whose 
misconduct turns out so fortunately for it- 
self; anc lang may such misconduct, if 
#3 itg consequences continue.— 
« Velim, mehercule, ae istis errare, quam 
cym alijs recté sentire !” 

r. Nicholls approved of the subsidy, 
conceiving as he did, that the present 
juncture of affairs tended entirely to 

eace. It wag true the minister had said 
nothing of negotiation, and this he thought 
wise; but he had sense to see that no- 
thing but peace would save the country. 
The hon. member did not see why the 
minister could not make peace ; no objec- 
tion, on the part of France, to treat with 
hin been evinced. All his majesty’s 
wipisters were, he thought, desirous of 
peace, except those who were the disci- 
ples of Bur .  Bellum internecinum,” 
was their cry, till the restoration of the 
ncient regime and noblesse of France. 
jis, he was assured, was not the object 
the chancellor of the Exchequer. He 

d the penetration to see, that nothin 

yt peace would save the country; an 
on this o¢casion, therefore, he ought to be 


supported. Buyonapart¢ glso, a man pos- 


could see that France possessed o 
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mind, 
every 
object for which she had fought, at lengt 

sighed for peace; he was therefore ready 
to meet the first offers of this country to 
that effect. 


The resolutions were agreed to, 


Debates in the Commons on the London 
Flour Company Bill.) June 6. Leave 
was given to bring in a bill to incorporate 
certain persons by the name of * The 
London Company for the Manufacture 
of Flour, Meal, and Bread.” The said 
bill was brought in on the 9th, and read a 
first time. On the 10th and 11th, sundry 
petitions were presented against it. 


June 16. On the order of the day for 
the second reading of the bill, ' 
Lord Hawkesbury said, he felt himself 
called upon to say something on the prin- 
ciple of the bill, and also to state the real 
object of it. The bill provided, first, for 
the manufacturing of flour, which con- 
cerned the interests of millers; next, for 
the baking of bread, which interested the 
bakers, The bill had in view a reduction 
of the high price of flour. He would wish 
to extend to the baker every protection ; 
and would propose, that the company. 
should be limited in the number of the 
loaves they should bake, and in the quality 
of them. And lest the bill should be 
thought to bear hard upon the millers, the 
sagoar A of flour, as well as the Spe of 
the society could be restricted. The plan 
proposed was not new; the experiment 
had been tried; and, fur the five years 
that the Albion mills existed, had proved 
suceessful. He would wish that counsel 
should not be ¢alled in until the bill had 
gone through the committee. | 
Mr. Plumer thought the calling in of 
counsel in this stage of the bill highly ne- 
cessary. The gentlemen who had associ- 
ated in 1784, for the manufacturing of 
flour at the Albion mills, had applied for 
a charter of incorporation; counsel were 
heard before the attorney and solicitor 
general, and they opposed it. This, he 
thought, was a good argument why coun- 
sel should be fara ee On 
the destruction of the Albion mills, the 
price of flour fell; from this he inferred, 
that the idea of those mills keeping down 
the price was not correct. 
tr. Hobhouse thought, that counsel 
should instantly be called in. Should 
they he now heard, they might establish 
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such a case as would go to the principle 
of the bill, and prevent all further evil 
from it. 

_ Mr. Tierney thought it would be more 
convenient to hear counsel against the 
bill now. Such a bill could not be neces- 
sary but on the ground of improper prac- 
tices on the part of the millers; and ,no 
argument had been advanced to show any 
euch practices, It was a very unfair mea- 
sure, as it regarded the millers. These in- 
corporated gentlemen could onlylose their 
share of 25/. each a man, while their com- 
petitors might lose their all. He con- 
tended, that a tenth of the consumption 
of the metropolis was a very large mono- 
poly, and might be turned to the most 
mischievous purposes. He had no doubt 
but there would be considerable specula- 
tion as to these shares of 252. each, and that 
speculative men would buy up the shares 
of others, till so many got into few hands 
as to enable them to set their own price 
on their commodity. The prejudice 
against the millers and bakers were ill 
founded. Their profits were very small. 
The bill had for its object the reducing 
the price of bread; but he could see no 
such consequence likely to result from it. 
_ Mr. Nicholls said, that the bill was bad 
in its Ermeipes It gave to the persons so 
Incorporated an unfair advantage. As 
the law now stood, monopoly was impossi- 
ble. The art of man could not devise a 
better mode of supplying the metropolis 
than that at present adopted. 

Sir. W. Pulteney said, that gentlemen 
proposed by the bill to cheapen bread; 
and so they might for a time; but the ob- 
jection was, that it might render bread so 
cheap as to hinder bakers from going on; 
and after the company had so done, they 
might take the profits of those they had 
ruined into their own hards. This would 
lower it at first, but afterwards the price 
would rise. He wished to hear counsel. 

Mr. Alderman Curtis said, he was an 
enemy to all charters, and could not bring 
his mind to vote for the bill. | 

The question being put, That the said 
bill be now read*a second time, the House 
divided : 

Tellers. 


: The Lord Hawkesbury- 
YEAS } Mir. William Dundas - ¢ 
Mr. Plumer - - - - 
Noss 3 Mr. Tierney- - - « at 


The said bill was accordingly read 2 
second time; and the House being in- 
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formed that counsel attended ; a motion 
was made, and the question being put, 
that the counsel be now called in; the 
House divided : 


Tellers. 


Sir William Young- - 

noe 3 Mr. Pierrepont - - = : 28 
Mr. John Smyth - - 

NOES 3 Mr. Bragge - - - - 4 47 


So it passed in the negative. The bill 
was then committed. On the 23rd, the 
bill was reported. Counsel were heard 
against the bill, on the 24th, 25th, and on 
the Ist of July. 


_ July 5. On the order of the day for the © 
third reading of the bill, 

Mr. Tierney said, he understood that 
several members of the House were peti- © 
tioners for the bill, and that a still greater 
number were engaged in the speculation. 
He therefore suggested, whether they 
could vote upon this bill? In the case of 
the loyalty loan of 1797,* the law on this 
point was most ably and clearly laid down, 
and it was then stated, that no gentlemen 
could vote on a question in which his 
interest was immediately concerned. He 
knew that gentlemen frequently sat in~ 
committees, and voted upon canal and 
turnpike bills in which they were person- 
ally interested ; but this was an exception, 
not the rule of the House. Now, by the 
provision of this bill, gentlemen were 
allowed to have 10 per cent for their 
money; if this did not imply an interest 
in those who were engaged in the specu- 
lation, he did not know what would con- 
stitute it. | 

The Speaker said, that the suggestion 
could only apply to those whose names 
were mentioned in the bill; other gentle- 
men might be concerned, but there was 
no evidence to establish their interest. 
The case of the loyalty loan in 1797, was, 
that when the House was in a committee 
of supply, it was proposed to vote some 
remuneration to the sufferers by that loan : 
some gentlemen at that time suggested to 
him a doubt how far those gentlemen, 
who, being personally concerned in the 
loan, were of course immediately interest- 
ed in the resolution before the committee, 
had the right of voting. The substance 
of what he stated in answer, he believed 
to be, that in questions which immadiately 
concerned the interest of gentlemen, they 

ee one 
* See vol. 38, p. 792, 
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ought not to vote; but when the question | decided, those immediately interested had 
related only to some part of a bill, or to} no right of voting. It made no difference 


the general tenor of a bill, which in some 
way or other might affect their interests}? 
they were entitled to vote; and the in- 
stance by which he illustrated this opinion 
was, that gentlemen might vote on the 
general question of a loan being granted 
to government, and upon all the questions 
which might arise out of this, except that 
which went to fix the specific interest to 
be granted on the loan, though they 
themselves were the Joan contractors. To 
apply this pent to the present case of 
the bill before the House: upon the single 
_question fixing the amount of the interest 
to be allowed to the sharers of the pro- 
posed company on their money, such 
sharers ought not to vote; but on the 
second reading, or any other stage of the 
bill, or upon any other question eile 
‘out of the discussion, they were entitle 
to vote. This opinion he still held. He 
therefore conceived, that there could be 
no objection to any gentleman voting on 
the third reading, or even on the question 
‘of the passing of this bill, though he might 
be personally concerned in the establish- 
‘ment; and their votes could only be ex- 
‘cluded upon this ground—in case any 
gentleman should move, after the third 
‘reading, an amendment relative to the in- 
‘terest’ to be allowed on the money ad- 
vanced on the establishment. 

Mr. Ryder perfectly coincided in the 
opinion just stated by the Speaker; but 
he conceived that there was an essential 
difference between the case of the loan in 
"1797, and the present bill. The resolu- 
‘tion moved in the committee of supply at 
that time went to grant a certain advantage 
to those concerned in the loan; but, in 
this case, the advantage was perfectly 
contingent. This was a mere mercantile 
‘speculation, from which no ultimate profit 
might arise; and therefore, even upon 
the question of interest, he thought that 
E ahentaets who had engaged in the specu- 

ation might vote. 

Mr. Sheridan agreed in every point 
which had been stated by the Speaker ; 
‘but he could by no means agree that the 
difference which Mr. Ryder had stated 
between the certain interest in the case of 
the loan of 1797, and the contingent in- 
terest in the present case, affected the 
general principle of immediate interest 
taking away the right of voting. The rule 
‘was absolute and certain, and in cases 
where a question of interest was to be 


whether the advantage was great or small, 
whether it was certain or contingent. 
The interest remained, and with that the 
disqualification to vote. On the question 
that the bill do pags, he would move, that 
the profits should be reduced from 10to 5 
percent. If the petitioners for the bill 
were really actuated by patriotic views, 
they would have no objection to being 
testrained to legal interest for their money. 
The Speaker said, that if the hon. gen- _ 
tleman moved the amendment ‘he had 
mentioned, it would then be for the House _ 
to determine whether those members who 
were interested had a right to vote. Even 
then the mode of proceeding would be to 
divide the House, to. allow every gentle- _ 
man to vote, and then, if the hon. gentle« 
man objected to the vote of any member 
being received, he might move the House 
that it should not be counted. . 
Mr. Plumer said, that the object of the . 
bill was, to contribute to the supply of the | 
metropolis with bread, which was alleged 
to be affected by a combination amon 
the millers. No evidence whatever ha 
been adduced by the existence of this 
combination ; but even if such a combina- 
tion had really existed, the establishing of 
this company would increase the evil ten- _ 
fold; because there would then be removed 
from the competition of the market a great 
number of individuals, and the merket 
would be commanded by one large incor- 
porated body, who would engross great 
part of the trade. A learned gentlenan 
near him had, when the Albion nill 
company applied for a charter, given i: as 
his opinion, as well as that of the then 
solicitor general, that no such charter 
ought to be granted. : 
The Master of the Rolls said, tbat as 
he had just been alluded to, he weuld 
offer afew words. It was true, that wien 
the Albion mill company applied fcr a 
charter in 1784, the opinion of the taen 
attorney and solicitor generals, the forner 
of which offices he had the honour to 
hold, was taken as to the propriety of 
granting it. Their opinion was never 
formally given in to the crown; but he 
had signified to the agents of the compmy, 
that if they persevered in their applca- 
tion, he would give an opinion advers: to 
it. Upon this it was withdrawn. “he 
principal objection in his mind to the 
granting of that charter was, that gran.ing 
a charter to a. company employing a 7ast 
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ital, which t enable them to carry | materially in favour of the bill. The presen 
oe the wiola t of the metropolis with. | bill maiat be attended with the saat fatal 


out any restriction, which was the object 
of the charter applied for, would be at- 
tended with extreme danger; and he still 
thought that granting charters without 
restriction, for establishments of this kind 
more particularly, would be productive of 
the worst consequences. As to the pre- 
geat bill, he had not fully made up his 
wiod, whether the restrictions contained 
in it se far removed the danger as to au- 
thorize its being passed. 

Mr. Bad said, that he was a sub- 
scriber to the proposed establishment, 
but po consideration should make him 
surrender his vete as a member of parlia- 
ment; he would rather resign bis money 
to any amount, He was convinced of the 
great utility of this establishment. 

- Me. Perceval strongly opposed the bill. 
He was more and more convinced that 
the measure was most impolitic, unwise, 
end unseasonable. Every measure of this 
nature bt to be proportioned to the 
ressure. The only necessity which could 
urged on the present occasion, was the 
scarcity which had prevailed. However, 
it had always been usual, when the legis- 


lature had made a law on the spur of any 


occasion, to limit the duration of the act 
to the emergeney which called for it. The 
present scarcity, there was every reason 
to hope, wowd venish with the next 
harvest; se that the present bill would 
only begin te eperate when the evil had 
eceed. The suppertens of the bill said, 
thet they did net mean to make any charge 
aganst the millers and bakers; but surely 
the effects of the measure must be to say, 
thar the millers and bakers got great pro- 
Sts fem the People. If this was not the 
case, it would seem as if they thought 
there was a deficiency of mills to grind 
the cora necessary for the consumption 
of the seetropolis. But on this > 
thee had not been @ single witness pro- 
dued; om the cantrary, tt bad beea 
prered, that the mills around the metro- 
pols would grid in seven months, @ 
auficiency to supply the metropolis for 
twdve months. Why then, pass a bill 
avhich was to establish facts that had no 
existence, and which ia the end might be 
haptics of the mast fatal consequences? 

ouly evidence which the supporters 
of he bill bad adduced, were statements 
on oaper, and related so two objects, the 
imingbam Union rails, and the Albion 
male. Dleither of these proved any shing 


consequences if it was suffered to pass. 
The company were to be allowed to take 
to their share an eighth of the consump- 
tion of the metropolis. In doing this, 
they went on a speculation very different 
from that of the millers, and which actu- 
ally took away every idea of competition. 
If the company failed in any of their ape- 
culations, they could only suffer to the 
amount of their shares. If the millers 
failed in the same way, they might lose 
their all. He thought it wrong to trust 
any mee | of men with such a monapoly 
as would drive the present dealers out of 
the market, and throw the necessaries of 
life into the hands of a set of men, who 
would have it in their power to oppress 
the public, whenever they should think 
roper. 

Lord Hawkesbury said, that if an argu- 
ment urged by Mr. Tierney against those 
persons voting on the present measure who 
might have an interest in the proposed 
establishment was of any weight, it would 
also preclude from voting landed gentle- 
men who purchased their land tax, and 
raonied men who held any share of a loan; 
in a word, it would deprive most mem- 
bers of the right of yoting on the most 
momentous questions, It was evident, 
that the authors of the bill were not ip- 
duced to bring it forward by the urgency 
of any particular calamity, but from an 
extended view of what might hereafter tend 
to produce its recurrence. The noble 
lord then went into an enumeration of the 
causes which contributed to diminish the 
consumption of bread: in years of scarcity 
one-sixth less was consumed than in years 
of plenty, and many parts of the grain 
were brought into use, which in plentiful 
years were not introduced into the food 
of man. The object of the present mea- 
sure was, to establish a company which 
would manufacture a mixed and inferior 
kiod of bread; and from this establish- 
ment he was convinced the public would 
reap great advantage, by its keeping down 
the price of bread. By the system now 

roposed to be introduced, traders on dif- 
erent principles would be brought to rival 
each other, and this rivalship would prove 
a spur to competition. The advantages 
that must be derived from the experiment 
were many; i¢ would correct the evils 
that were aggravated by artificial causes, 
increase ¢he means of sustenance by iptro- 
ducing jato byaad meny parts of the grain 
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not commonly used for the food of man, | Heuse in the case of the loyalty loan, 
prevent combination, and promote com- | that where a bill was partly of a public 
etition. nature and partly of benefit to themselves, 
Mr. Sheridan said, that the bill would | they might vote on the principle; but 
e highly detrimental to the interests | whenever the incidental point arose, in 
of the public. There was no connexion | which their own interest lay, they could 
between the proposed remedy and the | not, without indecorum, vote, nor would 
evilto heremoved. The real evil was the | their voices, if questioned, be allowed. 
interference of government. The unfor- | It was a delicate question; and he fa- 
tunate war gave rise to this tampering of | mented that there was not a precedent by 
ernment with the article of corn; for, | which the House, in this instance, could 
in order to distress the enemy, they had | be guided. The inclination of his mind 
endeavoured to get the whole of the corn | was, that this was a point which came 
of Europe into their own hands; bat aj within the rule. 
timely and economical importation was| Mr. Sheridan then moved, that the vote 
meglected. Upon the subject of scarcity, | of William Devaynes, esq. be disallowed. 
no good could arise from committees of | Mr. Devaynes said, that he had paid no 
{nquiry. Indeed, it were to be wished | money towards this plan, but that he in- 
that both the legislature and the govern-| tended to subscribe. He was then di- 
ment had their hands tied up upon this | rected to withdraw; and a long conversa 
matter. The remedy now proposed would | tion took place on the nature of the cases 
do no good. The real cause of the evil | that did -anddid not entitle members to voté 
was the deficiency of grain; and this | where they had a personal interest. Mr. 
would be had in plenty, if the corn mer- | Rose, lord Hawkesbury, Mr. H. Browne 
‘chants were liberally dealt by, and a per- | and others, contended, that this was not a 
manent law introduced to regulate impor- | question which, even in decorum, obli 
tation, unchecked and uncontrolled by | them to withhold their votes. The er 
government. This was the only radical | gave it clearly as his opinion, that it wasa 
‘remedy. case which would govern his mind if he 
The question being put, That the said | had to vote. Mr. Tierney said, the ques- 
‘bill be now read the third time, the House | tion was simply, whether a member was 
divided : interested in a vote by which he was to 
give himself 10 per cent instead of 5, on & 
share which was transferable, and by which 
vote the share was to be increased in value, 
and might be sold the next day for more 
money? It was not here the minuteness of 
the interest, but the principle, which mede 
the question. The question was, whether 
a purmber of members of parliament should 
grant to themselves, out of the course 
which the constitution had pointed out as 
the best means for securing the public 
against jobs, a charter which was to have 
an eventual benefit to themselves? On 
such a question, to say that their voting 
for 10 instead of 5 per cent was not the in- 
decorum which the rule of the House had 
guarded :against, was to compromise the 
character and the dignity of parlrament. 
Mr. Perceval was of opinion that the bill 
‘was 8 private commercial matter, violating 
indeed all former commercial principles. 
‘The private interest was the first obvious 
view of the member when he voted for 10 
per cent instead of 5, and therefore his 
‘vote to be disallowed. It was then 
-resolvetl, that the vote of Mr. Devaynes 
‘be disallowed; as were also the votes of 
ir John Call, and ‘Mr. Frere. ‘Mr. Bid- 
e 


Tellers. 


The Lord Hawkesbur - 

Yeas $ iin Rose - e e e e oe R46 
Mr. Perceval - «= «= « 

Nozs Mr. Plamer~- - - « -« R44 


The bill was accordingly read « third 
time. A number of clauses were then 
brought up by way of riders, and several 
divisions took place upon them. 

Mr. Sheridan then catled the attention, 

‘of the House to a matter that materially 
concerned the purity of their proceedings. 
The question of the third reading had 
passed by a majority of four only; and it 
seemed though persons were interested in 
‘the bill, yet as it Beiog of ‘a mixed nature, 

y public, rivate, they might 

Be atlobed to La f ut sneered aoe 

‘tion was solely a matter of profit as this 
was, he ‘must call on the Speaker to say, 
whether the voices of persons who were 
proprietors in the new charter could be 
allowed? It was understood there were 
several members in the House-who stood 
in that predicament. 

The Speaker said, that he understood 
it to be the rule which had governed the 
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dulph said, that he had ceased to be a sub- 
scriber to a plan which he approved, to 
prevent any doubt respecting the validity 
of his vote. The next name objected to 
was that of sir Robert Preston, who had 
gone away as soon as this discussion of 
eligibility commenced. The Speaker said, 
that they could not decide on the question 
without hearing what he had to say. A 
long discussion took place on what course 
they should follow. Could they proceed 
to pass a bill upon which a person had 
voted who was disqualified by his interest 
in the case? It was finally got rid of by 
moving that he should attend in his place 
on Monday; which was negatived.—Lord 
Hawkesbury then moved, that the bill do 
ass. 
j Dr. Laurence objected to the mo- 
tion. It would be a most indecent and a 
most unparliamentary proceeding. Three 
voices were already disallowed. Another 
stood impeached. The question of the 
third reading had been carried only by 
four, and these gentlemen formed part of 
the division. He had very serious doubts 
in his own mind on the propriety of their 
voting on the principle: it was a private 
bill, not a public measure. The public 
benefit was professed indeed, but that was 
highly problematical. The whole conduct 
of the promoters of the bill was most ex- 
traordinary. He would therefore move, 
«¢ That the debate be adjourned till Mon- 
day.” The question being put, the House 
divided : 


ape) Tellers. 

r. leridan . oa « 

Yeas ; Mr.Tierney - - - : 17 

| Mr. Buxton - - - 
Nors SMe. Bragge - 28 - ; 35 


So it passed in the negative. The bill 
was then. passed, and sent up to the 
Lords, where, upon its second reading on 
the 21st, and also in its subsequent stages, 
it was warmly supported by the earl of 
Liverpool and the Lord Chancellor, and 
opposed] by the earl of Westmorland, the 
duke of Clarence, earl Stanhope, and lord 
Hobart. 


Debate on Sir Francis Burdett’s Motion 
vespecting the State and Management of 
Cold Bath Fields Prison.) July 22. 
Sir Francis Burdett rose to move for 
an inquiry into the economy of the 
House of Correction in Cold-Bath-fields. 
He said, he had thought it would not 
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the papers which had been laid before 
them contained such ingontrovertible 
proofs that the grossest abuses had been 
committed, and as every one testified an 
eager desire to have the affair sifted to 
the bottom. From some conversation, 
however, which he had lately had, he had 
become less confident. He was told, that 
unless a very strong case of abuse was 
made out: unless it could be proved 
that the magistrates had shown back- 
wardness to redress the grievances com- 
plained of to them, and that applications 
to the inferior courts would be ineffectual, 
it would be improper for the House to in- 
terfere. Even these gentlemen, however, 
he hoped to convince of the necessity of 
immediate interference. The existence 
of numerous and flagrant abuses was 
clearly demonstrated by the papers on the 
table, as was likewise the misconduct of 
the magistrates. It was stated, in the re- 
port of the grand jury, that the prisoners 
had not bedding enough forthe summer sea- 
sop; whit, then, must be the wretchedoesg 
of their situation in winter, shut up in a 
damp cell, without even a fire-place? To. 
this abode of misery were many sent be- 
fore they were convicted, and even some 
not charged with acrime. ThecaseofMa 

Rich was too shocking to be described. 
From the unparalleled barbarity of her 
keepers, she had even become incapable 
of the purpose for which she was confined, 
and was unable to give evidence agaist 
the man who had attempted to ravish her. 
The manner in- which these proceedings 
were justified, added to their cnormity. 


‘She lay naked, because her ony rug had 
8 


been taken to covera woman in labour she 
was stated to be a worthless girl, and to 
have said to a nurse, that she never would 
have complained if the gentleman had 


‘given her the money he bad promised. 


But was this nurse to be believed, who 
was one of the double-allowance pti- 
soners, whom the governor used well, that 
he might maltreat the rest’ with impu- 
nity? Even if the poor child was really 
unprincipled, was this any excuse for the 
barbarities she had experienced? ‘ She 
was poor, and her parents in extreme In- 
digence.”? So, poverty was a reason for 
inflicting cruelty upon the person it 
weighed down. The justices concluded 
their report by saying, that upon the 
whole, Mary Rich appeared to them to 
have been properly treated during her 


‘have been necessary for him to take up } confinement. Did not this circumstance 
one minute of the timg of the House, as | afford a damning proof of the negligence 
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and insensibility of the magistrates? 
Such was the profligacy, such the want of 
feeling, and the sycophancy of the gaol 
committee, that shocking. to relate, twelve 
magistrates ha been found venal enough 
to return a verdict, that Mary Rich, a 
prosecutrix as she was, and not a criminal, 
had been duly and properly treated. A 
scene of iniquity hardly to be paralleled 
was declared by twelve magistrates to be 
innocent, and not to attach the smallest 
blame to its author! They had exa- 
mined Mr. Aris; but was he the proper 
person to examine concerning his own 
atrocitics, or the felony committed by his 
son? Why did they not examine the per. 
son from whom the silk handkerchief was 
stolen by the latter, and those who were 
eager to give evidence of similar abuses? 
However, since they were of opinion, that 
there was nothing wrong in the case of 
Mary Rich, it was probable they would 
declare the conduct of the governor and 
his son to be immaculate. There certainly 
attached the highest degree of culpability 
zo the conduct of the gaol committec. 
Nay, to such a degree did their neg- 
ligence extend, that they disregarded 
even the explicit charges of the body of 
magistrates in general, who had expressly 
pointed out certain articles of grievance, 
which the committee afterwards thought 
proper to scout. He regretted that the 
second report of the traverse jury had not 
been laid before the House, as it con- 
tained several facts of the greatest import- 
ance; and he regretted this the more as 
he now found that it might have been 
called for, the greatest regard being had 
to regularity and form. He could prove 
that it had been sent in a regular manner, 
directed to William Mainwaring esqr. 
chairman of the quarter sessions for the 
county of Middlesex. The first report 
was extremely defective, as many of the 
prisoners who were in the most deplorable 
condition had been kept outof view. He 
‘would state a few circumstances to show 
to what an extent the jury had been de- 
ceived, and what a loud call there was for 
the interference of that House. Aman of 
the name of George Hart died upon the 
Srd of June; and, though he must have 
been in the prison when the jury visited 
it, he never was produced to them, An- 
other unfortunate man, named Cheneau, 
died on the 14th of July, and proof was 
repeatedly offered that he had been 
starved to death, and as often rejected. 
Luke Earley expired on the 15tb, and a 
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packed jury was sworn to return their 
verdict to the coroner, before whom no 
other evidence was called than that of the 
surgeon and his mate. Davis, one of the 
prisoners, had been asked, whether if he 
were brought before the jury, he could say 
any thing as to the cause of the man’s 
death? and upon his replying, that he 
knew he had been starved, the governor 
had him rejected. Since the verdict had 
been given, application had been made to 
the coroner who took the inquest, in or- 
der that there might be a second inquiry. 
What the consequence of that application 
had been, he did not know; he believed 
a decisive answer was to be given in the 
course of this day. Surely, after what he 
had stated, no one would say there were 
not just grounds of suspicion. He had 
no hesitation in saying, that the committee 
of magistrates had most scandalously mis- 
conducted themselves, and that the whole 
of their proceedings called for the inter- 
ference of the House. The courts below 
were pointed out as the proper places to 
be applied to. But how could a man 
whose last shilling had been extorted from 
him, who smarted beneath cruel oppres- 
sion, and who trembled for oppression still 
more cruel, who was perfectly unknown 
(for one might casily be murdered there 
without the world being acquainted with 
the foul crime), and who had no way of 
informing his friends of his sufferings, 
apply to a court of justice for redress? 
These poor wretches were so completely 
in the power of the gaoler, that they dared 
not to complain. Nay, various instances 
had occurred, in which the rigour of con- 
finement had driven them to suicide. It 
was true, that the prison possessed an ins 
firmary ; but the institution was perverted 
from its proper aim and object, and was 
accessible only to such as could afford to 
pay for it. He instanced a variety of 
cases, to show that much venality, plunder 
and extortion had obtained a footing in 
the economy of the gaol. ‘“ At Hick’s- 
Hall, the Monday before Jast, when Mr. 
Dickie, the foreman of the traverse jury, 
and Mr. Beale, one of his colleagues, were 
present, one James Williams, who had 
been discharged from the prison the night 
before, came in, and told the justices, 
that theman who died the day before had, 
to his certain knowledge been starved to 
death, and that many pining for want 
were concealed in the remote cells. As 
he was going away, the gaoler’s clerk ran 
behind him, put his hands into his pockets 
[2 HJ 
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and tried to rifle him of his papers. He 
was carried back, and then Aris, and 
the clerk actually robbed him of these 
documents. The jury represented to the 
court that it was their duty to protect 
him; but their worships paid little atten- 
tion. Upon the representation, however, 
of Mr. Agar, a barrister, they returned 
him alj the papers, except one, which was 
a letter of great consequence: that was 
retained by Mr. Robinson, one of the 
justices. as there ever a more nefari- 
ous proceeding ? Did not this prove that 
applications to the magistrates would be 
perfectly ineffectual, and that it was im- 
possible for the wretched prisoners to 
convey their complaints to a higher tribu- 
nal? But, even if they had the means of 
applying, the inferior courts were inade- 
quate to correct the abuses complained 
of; they could redress the grievances 
of a single individual, but they could not 
redress those of the public. An enor- 
mous public grievance existed, and it 
could only be removed by the interference 
of that House. He had only given a few 
out of many instances of abuse which he 
could have mentioned; these he would 
prove at the bar, if an opportunity were 
afforded him. Several magistrates, it 
would appear, had complained, though 
the prison committee turned a deaf ear to 
their complaints. The House stood in 
a delicate predicament:—one of the 
arguments for smothering all inquiry was, 
that it would be a libel upon the Mouse, if, 
after what had happened, the governor 
should be found guilty. He did not de- 
mand redress for individuals, but he de- 
manded a vindication of the rights of the 
community. He hoped the House would 
show that, whatever differences miglit 
exist on political subjects, all were re- 
solved to protect the injured, to rescue 
the wretched from oppression, and to 
show that cruelty was not to be inflicted 
with impunity, even on the lowest and 
most profligate. Sir Francis concluded 
by moving, “ That this House will to- 
morrow resolve itself into a committee of 
the whole House, to inquire into the 
State and Management of the Prison in 
Cold Bath-fields.” 

The Attorney General said, that how- 
ever he might disapprove of the motion, 
he hoped that considerable good would 
be produced by this discussion. He 
could, however, by no means approve of 
the House interfering in what was pro- 
perly the province of the executive 
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government. The particular instances of 
improper conduct adduced could not fail 
to be Jamented by every gentleman. But 
there was a remedy provided by the law. 
If a man died in prison, the coroner had 
power to sit upon his body, that the cause 
of his death might be ascertained. Inthe 
case of Hart, a coroner's jury was held 
upon the body, and it appeared to this 
jury that the man had been ill ever since 
he came into the prison; that he was of a 
scrophulous habit; that he had been on a 
milk diet; that he had indulged in tying 
almost constantly in bed, which 
increased his disorder; and that these 
things were the true causes of his death. 
The hon. baronet had stated some of- 
fences of the highest nature to have been 
committed by the keeper of this prison. 
But if such offences had been committed ; 
if any prisoner had been starved to death, 
(as alleged ), the proper way of proceeding 
against them was to indict them for mur- 
der. The foreman of the traverse jury 
had adopted a very injudicious line of 
conduct. Instead of making representa- 
tions to the committee of magistrates, he 
ought to have laid the facts before the 
grand jury, a8 grounds of criminal indict- 
ment. Ifthe conduct of the magistrates 
had been culpable, then it was in the 
power of the executive government to 
direct the law officers of the Crown to 
prosecute them in the court of King’s- 
bench; and if the charges against them 
were proved, that court would punish 
them, either by striking them off the list 
of magistrates, or in some other legal way.: 
If then, the law had provided other means 
of redress for the grievances complained 
of, if they could be discussed with more 
calmness in another place, aad if it was 
foreign to the peculiar business of the 
House to interfere in such cases, he hoped 
the motion would be rejected. 

Mr. Sheridan said, that the worthy ba- 
ronet had made out a clear and insur- 
mountable case in support ef his motion. 
The learned gentleman had seid, that 
these grievances could be, with more 
propriety, discussed elsewhere—by his 
majesty’s ministers, who seemed hitherte 
not to have discussed them at all. The 
report of the committee of the House 
which inquired into this subject last year, 
allowed that none of the regulations hed 
been strictly adhered to; but it concluded, 
at the same tine, with high encomiums 
on the prison in general, as to its utility 
and advantages. But I think it would be 
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ne difficult matter to prove that they were 
egregiously duped, and misled in their 
opinions and conclusiuns. If the House 
would consent to enter into an inquiry, 
he would pledge himself to prove, that no 
comfort or convenience could be procured 
without a bribe to the gaoler; that even 
the infirmary was shut to the sick who 
had not money to purchase their admit- 
tance ito it. To the eternal disgrace of 
the justice of this country, this man, Aris, 
after all these acts of criminality, con- 
tinued in the exercise of his office.—The 
learned gentlemen had said, that the pri- 
soners might apply to the King’s-bench. 
How was it posetble, even had they the 
means of suchan application, that prisoners 
could convey their complaints against a 
man who was their head gaoler, and who 
had three of his sons for his turnkeys? 
The very attempt might draw upon them 
worse treatment than they had experi- 
enced before. Mr. Sheridan next advert- 
ed to the case of Cheneau, and read a 
letter from James Williams, describing 
the melancholy case of that unfortunate 
man, as well as the severe treatment to 
which he himself was exposed. Would 
not the House interfere in a case of this 
black nature, or if they refused, must 
they not seem not only to neglect their 
duty, but to make a common cause with 
Aris? If these things were so, it was the 
duty of the House tointerfere. Ministers 
must have the feelings of other men; they 
must be shocked ; and though the House 
were to do nothing, he did not doubt that 
some good would result from this discus- 
sion. But no remedy could be effectual 
without repealing the law which gave such 
power of inflicting misery, and without 
making new regulations as to solitary con- 
finement. 

Mr. W. Dundas, as chairman of thecom- 
mittee of the House of Commons who made 
a visitation to the prison in Cold-bath fields, 
recapitulated the proceedings of that com- 
mittee, andargued, that from every appear- 
ance io the prisen at that time, it seemed a 
pare well eooducted, and in every respect 

Ithy and convenient. It might be true, 
that very improper treatment had taken 
place in the case of Mary Rich; and the 
report of the committee of magistrates 
respecting that case could not be too se- 
verely reprebated. But admitting those 
two propositions, ‘it did not follow that 
they were such as to render a parlia- 
mentary inquiry necessary in the first in- 
stance. Astothe complaints now brought 
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forward, they were of a nature which cer- 
tainly required that some effectual steps 
should be taken to prevent their recut- 
rence. 

Mr. Martin said, that the person who 
devised these solitary cells, the late Mr. 
Howard, was certainly one of the worthiest 
men that had ever existed; but if he had 
been one of the worst, he could not have 
suggested a punishment of a more cruel 
and mischievous description. He would 
not pretend to judge what was the state 
of other men’s nerves; but with respect 
to himself, he was convinced that solitar 
confinement in such a cell for one mont 
only, would reduce him toa state in which 
he would be fit for no other place than a 
cell during the remainder of his life. This | 
kind of punishment was inconsistent with 
the constitution of the country, and he 
hoped to live to see it completely abolish- 
ed. There was reason to conclude, from 
the impression which the facts now before 
the House seemed to make on the gentle- 
men over the way, that some modification 
would take place which would alleviate 
the horrors of such a situation. 

Mr. Zterney said, that all that appeared 
of the proceedings of parliament upon this 
subject was the report of the committee ; 
but atter the facts which had come out, 
with respect to the conduct of the magis- 
trates, the House could not wish that re- 
port to remain without some contradiction. 
Gentlemen seemed disposed to resist the 
proposed inquiry, on account of the late- 
ness of the session; he would therefore 
propose, as a medium, that the present 
motion should be withdrawn, and an 
humble address voted to his majesty, pray- 
ing that he would be pleased to order an 
inquiry into the state of the prison in 
Cold-bath fields. 

Mr. Pitt was ready to admit that ground 
had been laid to justify such an address. 
He would therefore concur in a motion 
for an address, if the hon. baronet would 
withdraw his motion. 

With the leave of the House, sir Francis 
Burdett withdrew his motion, and substi- 
tuted in the room of it, ‘“* That an humble 
Address be presented to his majesty, 
praying that his majesty would be pleased 
to give directions to cause an Inquiry to 
be made into the state and management of 
the prison in Cold-bath fields.” The mo- 
tion was put and carried. 


Debate in the Commons on tne East 
India Budget.) July 23. The house having 
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resolved itself into a committee of the 
whole house, to which the East India 
Company's Revenue Accounts were re- 
ferred, 

Mr. Dundas rose snd said:—The sub- 
ject for the consideration of the committee 
is the state of the finances of the East 
India Company, during the official years 
1798-9 abroad, and 1799-1800 at home, 
with the estimates, in both instances, for 
the following years. When the state- 
ments for the two years immediately pre- 
ceding were brought forward, it was, 
upon each occasion, particularly explain- 


ed, that from accident the investigation 


of this important concern, in due course, 
had been interrupted. The material con- 
sequence attaching to the preservation of 
the official periods, in a regular and con- 
nected succession,was likewise pointed 
out; and the prospect afforded, that by 
the receipt of the documents expected 
from India, this branch of the business 


would be soon again placed in its accus- 


tomed channel. A literal obedience to 
the directions of parliament, in this re- 
gard, is at all times desirable; but the 
production of the accounts now befare 
the committee is of singular moment, from 
the anxicty which must naturally arise, 
to obtain some discovery of the expenses 
incurred, and the advantages to be ex- 
pected, from the brilliant events within 
the periods to which they relate: I have, 
therefore, the greater satisfaction in being 
enabled to remark, that hy the opportune 
arrival of advices from India, the order 
of investigation prescribed by the act is 
again established, with the exception only 
of the lapse of a few weeks, which may 
not be considered material, as the ac- 
counts are presented within the session, 
according to the dates required. It is, 
however, necessary to premise, that as 
at the periods to which the actual ac- 
counts abroad are made up, it was impos- 
sible to obtain exaot statements of the 
military disbursements, in consequence 
of the extended stations of the many de- 
tachments from the army in the field, 
some variationsmay be hereafter expected. 
As an explanation of the nature of the ac- 
counts does not appear requisite, I shall 
only here state, that I have, according 
to my constant practice, entered upon a 
minute examination of their extensive de- 
tail; and that it is my intention, as on 
former occasions, to arrange the whole 
in the point of view, that it may be ren- 
dered as clear and intelligible as possible. 
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It was fully my intention, as stated to the 
committee in my last address upon this 
subject, to have now entered compre- 
hensively into the consideration of this 
great concern in its every relation; but 
the lateness of the arrival of the accounts 
from India, and the incomplete state of 
them, as to the object particularly in 
view, oblige me to defer it till the next 
session. I shall, nevertheless, upor. the 
present occasion, endeavour to afford 
every requisite explanation of the nu- 
merous variations which appear in the se- 
veral accounts, and likewise offer a few 
observations, arising from the general 
view of the company’s affairs, in order to 
lead to correct inferences on their actual 
situation.—Mr. Dundas then went into 
a detailed statement of the revenues and 
charges of the several presidencies in 
India, of which the following is the 


GENERAL VIEW. 


RESULT OF THE YEAR 1798-9, CoLLEc- 
TIVELY. 


Revenues.—Bengal_- -6,153,615 
Madras --2,109,220 
Bombay «+ 374,586 


Total Revenues 


8,637,421 
Charges.——-Bengal --4,124,291 
Madras --3,543,686 _ 
Bombay - 1,270,622 
Total Charges 8,938,599 
Nett charge of the, three presi- 
CENCIES eceveeccccrcrcccesce 301,178 
Add, Supplies to Bencoolen, &c. 120,661 


Total 421,846 
Add further Interest paid on debts— 
Bengal covccccceee 2 509,900 
Madras-ecceces eoeeee 160,488 


Bombay-ccesceses 57,107 
a—————— 797,495 

Deficiency of the Revenues from 
_ the Territories, &c. -+--eeeses 1,149,344 
Deduct, Amount Sales of Imports 542,941 
The Difference 606,400 


is the amount in which the charges incurred, 
and the interest paid on the debts, have ex- 
ceeded the resources from the territorial re- 
venues, and from the sales of imports., 


Amount advanced for purchase of 
Investments, Payment of Com- 
mercial Charges, and in aid of 

China Investments. 


Bengal--+++see++++ 877,684 
Madras essceeeses 403,957 
Bombay eeoesove ees e 189,138 
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Bencoolen, --+++«++ 36,545 


Total Advances for Investment 1,507,124 


Cargoes' invoiced from India to 
Europe in 1798-9, with charges 1,224,504 
GENERAL VIEW. 
ResuLt OF THE Estimates 1799, 1800, coL- 
LECTIVELY. 
Revenues.—Bengal -- - -6,196,733 
Madras-- 2,507,594 
Bombay-+ 368,566 
Total Revenues 9,072,623 
Charges. ——Bengal- - - «4,157,553 
Madras-- 2,789,230 
Bombay -+1,450,476 
Total Charges 8,347,259 
Nett estimated Revenue of the 
three Presidencies «-cseess*+ 725,434 
Deduct, Supplies to Bencoolen, 
AC, ccccccccroccesecsresecors 100,920 


ume ee 


Remainder 624,514 


Deducted from interest on Debts 915,687 
Nett Deficiency from the Territo- 
rial Revenues exces evevsece £91,173 
Deducted from estimated Amount 
Sales of Imports «+++ e+esss 624,727 
The Remainder $33,554 


is the amount estimated to be applicable in 
the year 1799—1800, to the purchase of in- 
vestments, payment of commercial charges, 
&c. 


DEBTS IN INDIA. 


Amount stated last yeatay+++++* 11,032,645 
Amount this year «+eeeesseees 12,995,526 


Increase 1,962,881 
Debts transferred in the yeare-++ = 274,516 


oe 


DEBTS BEARING INTEREST. 


Amount last year-ereoer++ss- eee 8,933,648 
Amount this year--+++++eeeeeee+ 10,190,528 


=e 


Increase of Debt bearing Interest 1,256,880 


Amount of Interest payable by 


the Accounts of Jast year ---* 758,135 
Amount of Interest payable by ~ 

the accounts of this year +--+ 915,687 
Increase of interest payable an- 

nually Se Cee ee See Se e628 Soe 157,552 


ASSETS IN INDIA. 


Consisting of Cash, Goods, Stores, 


&c. last YOAFscccceresccccres 9,922,903 


on the East India Budget. 


A. D. 1800. [A74 
Ditto by the present statements 10,259,107 


Increase of Assets 336,204 
Deduct, Increase of Assets from 
Increase of Debts, the state of 
the Company’s Affairs in India 
1s worse y Porrerrer eee ee eee 


1,626,677 


HOME ACCOUNTS, presented 24th April 
and 11th instant. 


Aggregate Amount of Sales 1799, 
1800 eseeepeseesveveseneesee 10,160,610 
Less than last year 154,646 
Deficiency on Compa- 
ny’s Goods alone: - 
Excess on Private 
Trade Goods:-++-=s 
Excess on Sale of 
Neutral Property-- 107,672 
The Sales of the Company’s goods 
estimated at eccceorseveseeonre 
Actually amounted to 


969,330 
797,021 


7,863,000 
7,867,737 


Less than estimated 
The Receipts on the Sales of 
the Company’s Goods esti- 
mated at -«ccccceeee 
Actually amounted to --+-++ e+e 


495,273 


7,840,528 
7,209,840 


Less than estimated 630,679 


Charges and profit on Private 
Trade, estimated at--+sseeece 


420,000 
Actual Amount:-cccessccose ee 


202,969 


More than estimated 82,969 


ooeeeeenest 


GENERAL RESULT. 


The Balance was expected to be 
against the Company at the 
close of the year 1799, 1800 to 
the amount of -----ceecseccce 

! Whereas, notwithstanding the de- 
ficient receipt from the Sale of 
the Goods, and notwithstand- 
ing the aid afforded to India 
and China exceeded the esti- 
mate, by a small issue of Bonds 
by a less Payment on Customs 
and Freights, and by the pro- 
traction of the intended Pay- 
ments to the Bank, the actual © 
Balance proved to be in favour 


565,988 


408,822. 


Being better than estimated <£. 969,310 


ESTIMATE 1800, 1801. 
Receipt for Sales of Company's 


Goods eeeeceeseeeeneoceeeee 6,201,000 
Result—The balance is expected 

to be against the Company on 

the istof March 1801 ----++ 568,015 
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In consequence ef large payments on ac- 
count of India and China, and of the in- 
tention of liquidating the whole of the 
debts due to the Bank, reckoning only on 
the produce of the sales, on a receipt 
from government in part of claims, and on 
the sale of the loyalty loan. 


DEBTS AT HOME. 


On the 1st of March, 1799. «++ ++£7,103,762 
On the ist of March, 1800-+-++++ 5,830,222 


1,273,540 
ASSETS AT HOME AND AFLOAT. 


On the ist of March, 1799 eceres 17,119,628 
On the ist of March, 1800 -+--++ 16,185,950 


Decrease 933,678 
Dedueting the inerease of assets 
from the decrease of the debts 
the state of the affairs at home, 
is better to the amount of ---- 339,863 


CHINA AND ST. HELENA. 
Balance at China last 


year against «--e+s $,073,607 
Ditto by prcsent ac- 
Counts ditto «+++. 320,022 
Better this year atChina 853,585 
Balance at St. Helena 
on the 30th Sep- 
tember, 1797, as 
stated last year-++« 54,248 
Ditto on 30th Septem- 
ber, 1798, by pre- 
sent accounts: +--+ 62,235 
Increase at St. Helena 7,987 
Total improvements at St. Helena ————— 
and China 861,572 


GENERAL COMPARISON or DEBTS anp 
ASSETS. 


Increase of Debts in India eoee-+ 1,962,881 


Decrease of Debts at home-+eeee 1,273,540 
Nett Increase of Debts 689,341 
Increase of Asscts in 
India scceccccccce 356,204 
Decrease of Assets at 
Home sesesceesese 933,678 
Decrease 597,474 
Deducted from 
BalanceatChi- 
na, which was 
better by--+s 853,585 
Dittto St. Hele- 
Jenaditto.--+ 7,987 
161,572 
Nett Increase of Assets 264,098 
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Deducted from the above increase 
of Debts shows the state of the 
Company’s affairs in a worse 

int of view than in last year 
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425,243 


es to India included in the 
1ome Assets arrived in India 
so as to be included in the stock 
there eeecee eeesene 


The Total 627,693 
is the amount in which the general state 
of the company’s concerns is worse than 
by the statement of the last year. 

Having accomplished the investigation 
of the numerous accounts,.and, I trust, 
arranged the whole subject to which they 
relate, in as clear and intelligible a point 
of view as its extensive nature would 
admit; the completion of the plan origi- 
nally proposed for the consideration of it 
will only require a few further observa- 
tions, in the way of recapitulation, in 
order to Jead the attention of the com- 
mittee to correct inferences on the general 
view of this great concern. Inso doing, 
the foreign concern and the home will be 
placed in two distinct branches; the pro- 
priety of which will probably seem ob- 
vious, from their different aspect in a 
financial view. On this principle, the 
affairs of India will be first attended to. 
When this subject was last before the 
House, the distance of the period from 
the dates of the actual accounts, and the 
knowledge of events which had occurred 
since the formation of the estimates for 
the year 1798-9, enabled me to draw 
tolerable accurate conjectures, that the 
charges would much exceed the sum 
estimated; and my suspicions to that 
effect were accordingly stated. The 
result has been as expected; and it ap- 
pears that the expenses have not only 
considerably exceeded the estimate, but 
have likewise been far beyond the ability 
of the ordinary resources, notwithstanding 
they were great, and productive beyond 
all former precedent. The distinct expla- 
nation of every additional charge will have 
afforded an idea of the cause of the in- 
crease ; and the remarks on the military 
charges, particularly where it has mostly 
fallen, will have shown, that the enormous 
expenses have been occasioned by the 
critical situation in which the govern. 
ments were placed, which led to the 
necessity of having recourse to hostilitiog. 
The increase of the military expep,,, 
for several past yearm has often pb... 


202,450 
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remarked to the committee, and the 
causes have been explained, whether 
ent or otherwise. The many im- 
portant advantages derived from the 
successful operations of the British arms 
were likewise detailed. A reasonable 
hope was entertained, from the expulsion 
of European rivals, that the company’s 
wer was established upon a basis not 
soon likely to be disturbed; especially as 
no means were left untried to convince 
the native powers of our fixed determina- 
tion faithfully to adhere to the stipula- 
tions of treaties, and to act upon princi- 
ples directed by moderation and justice. 
But as it is not my intention at this time 
to enter at large upon the political rela- 
tions of the company, I shall only observe, 
that the great drain upon the resources of 
the year in question has been occasioned 
by the war with the late Nabob, Tippoo 
Sultaun. As the House have already re- 
ceived most ample information with regard 
to the origin, ee and conclusion of 
this war, and have also signified their 
unanimous approbation of the conduct of 
those concerned in the direction of it, any 
further explanation of its grounds is need- 
Jess; and it will suffice for me to confine 
my remarks to the past and future effects 
upon the finances. 

The indispensable necessity of every 
measure to insure success is completely 
obvious. Although a lavish expenditure, 
in any event, is always to be guarded 
against, persimony, or an ill-judged econo- 
my,on an occasion in which it has fully 
appeared that the British interests in the 
East were at stake, would have been 
impolitic in the extreme. Every prac- 
ticable addition to the effective force was 
essentially requisite, as well as the most 
extensive supplies in every department. 
That the means were proportioned to the 
end, has been fully proved in the issue. 
The effect upon the Indian treasuries was 
such as might naturally be expected. 
The resources, including the assistance 
from Europe, were not equal to the 
demands; and no other made presented 
itself to supply the deficiency in this 

, or provide funds, that the trade 
might not be totally relinquished, but that 
of loans .to a large amount. Having 
formerly illustrated the prudence and pro- 
priety of continuing the investments, 
under circumstances of such extreme 
difficulty in raising funds, I shall only now 
refer to those observations, and to the 
decided cpimica I gave a short time back 
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as to the sel napeediae of pursuing the same 
system at all times; but this part of the 
subject will more properly remain to be 
considered in connection with the affairs 
at home. 

From the remarks hitherto made, the 
conclusions, in so far as the finances are 
concerned, appear truly inauspicious, ex- 
hibiting only exhausted treasuries and 
accumulated debts. I have no small 
satisfaction in being enabled to observe, 
that amuch more favourable side of the 
question remains to be stated. The cir- 
cumstance of the administration of the 
whole of the revenues experiencing little 
further interruption than might have been 
expected in the time of the most profound 
peace, and their realization, with but small 
exception, might, in the first place, be 
mentioned ; likewise the punctual dis- 
charge of the several subsidies by the 
princes in alliance with the company, as 
affording, particularly in’ the former 
instance, a proof of the permanence and 
stability of the resources; but having 
more immediately in view the signal be- 
nefits obtained from the late events, I 
shall direct my observations tothem. The 
governments in India are relieved from 
the anxieties to which they were perpe- 
tually exposed from a powerful and enter- 
prising enemy, whose [tal of ambi- 
tion and inveteracy led him even during 
times of apparent peace, and under the 
most specious declarations of adherence 
to treaties, to every perfidious attempt to 
undermine the interests of the company 
with their allies, to seduce their own im- 
mediate dependants from their allegiance, 
and to raise formidable combinations for 
their destruction. The expenses incurred 
from the necessity of being always pre- 
pared to resist the attempts of this 
dangerous neighbour, have been immense. 
Those incurred by the demolition of his 
power, and conquest of his dominions, 
cannot be regretted ; especially when, in 
addition to the security derived from the 
removal of a most formidable enemy, 
other extensive advantages are adverted 
to. The alarms which have been enter- 
tained for the safety of the possessions 
on the peninsula of India for many years, 
from this power, in direct and avowed 
connection with our natural enemies,: 
being removed, and the turbulence of our 
own immediate tributaries being thereby 
effectually checked, it is to be expected 
that the military expenses may be much 

f with the additional 
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resources obtained from the accession of 
territory, there is every prospect that, at 
no distant period, the treasuries will be 
replenished, the debts diminished, and 
every effect exhibited in the accounts 
before the committee fully repaired. 

The facility procured for trade overa 
great additional tract will tend to promote 
the commercial interests of the company, 
and will open a more extensive market 
for the manufactures of this country. As 
from the general view of the whole 
situation of the affairs inthe East, either 
as it respects the internal state of the pro- 
vinces, or the connection with other 
powers, there is every reason to conclude, 
that the influence and prosperity of 
the company are established upon a per- 
manent basis; the inferences suggested 
from the mere inspection of the present 
statements will be materially changed, and 
the attention will be directed to the advan- 
tages which I hope the committee will 
admit are most evidently presented. 

The home affairs offer a very favourable 
_ view, whether their state be considered as 
directly shown by the accounts now 
before the committee, or by the general 
complection of the trade. ‘The continu- 
ance of the demand for the produce of 
India fully demonstrates the advantages 
resulting from the measures adopted for 
the consignment of investments. The 
sales for the immediate account of the 
company, notwithstanding they fell short 
of the amount in the preceding year, have 
been very productive. ‘The debts are 
below their ordinary level ; and the value 
of the assets being in a far greater propor- 
tion above, are proofs of the amended 
situation of the home concerns. From 
the produce of the sales, the company 
have been enabled to make advances in 
repayment of the consignments from 
abroad to a great amount; of these a con- 
siderable part has been applied in the 
export of goods from this country. The 
reduction of the debts to the Chinese 
merchants shows, that this valuable branch 
hue China trade) is again restored to a 
lourishing state; and the immense sale of 
the teas furnishes a proof of the propriety 
of the remarks offered on the subject, on 
the examination of the accounts of last 
‘year. 

The final result of the whole is, the 
financial departments in India have ex- 
perienced material deterioration from the 
united pressure of war expenses and pro- 
vision of investments, but not in a degree 
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to afford ground of alarm. A large pro- 
portion of the increase of the debt has 
been the occasion of adding to the assets ; 
from whence the home concern has been 
considerably enriched. It certainly is of 
the first importance to devise a method, 
by which the present burthens on India 
may be relieved; and I am happy in > 
being enabled to remark, that the means 
fur accomplishing this desirable object are 
to be found in various ways:—in princi- 
ples of economy, as to the future expen- 
diture; and in a proper application of 
the increased resources abroad. An 
examination must likewise be made, by 
what mode the home treasury can con- 
tribute to the diminution of the foreign 
debt.—From the circumstances of the 
war, the establishments have been con- 
siderably extended. It will be a point of | 
my diligent and close attention that every 
practicable reduction shall be carried into 
effect; from which, with the favourable 
prospect to be indulged from the stability 
and permanence of the resources, and the 
unexampled prosperity of the commerce, 
no apprehensions need be entertained on 
account of the magnitude of the present 
debt: I am prepared, indeed, to meet it 
at fourteen millions. My confidence in 
the means of retrieving the state of the 
finances abroad is further strengthened, 
by reference to the experience of former 
times. The situation of the company on 
the first establishment of the present 
system, is well known to have been such, 
that the full extent of their difficulties 
could not be ascertained till the year 1786. 
In the year 1797 I took occasion to offer 
to the committee a most flattering view 
of the surprising improvement brought 
about in the course of ten years. ‘The 
reduction of the debts, and the increase 
of the assets, were to an amount ex- 
ceeding 11,100,000/. sterling. It is true, 
that within that period money had been 
raised on additional capital, to the amount 
of 3,740,000/.; but it must likewise be 
taken into consideration, that the re- 
mainder may be termed a nett improve- 
ment, under the events of an Indian war, 
at one time threatening serious disasters, 
though finally concluded highly to the 
advantage of the company; under the 
events likewise of the present European 
war, during four years of the period, 
which caused enormous additions to the 
expense of freights, and of the provision 
of every article of equipment; and oc- 
casionéd also great expenses by several 
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expeditions, from which our rivals were 
deprived: of their possessions in the East. 
But I have carried the comparison three 
years further, which will take in a great 
i of the immense expenditure of the 
te war with Mysore, and find, that the 
improvement, during these thirteen years, 
on the same principle, is 11,880,000/. If 
it be inquired what is the state of the 
concern between 1796-7, and the date 
of the present accounts, in which period 
the extraordinary pressure has been 
mostly felt, it is satisfactory to discover, 
that without any aid from increase of 
capital, the improvement has still been 
747,000/.—It is fair then to infer, that so 
far from apprehensions, the most sanguine 
hopes may be indulged from the present 
eral aspect of the company’s affairs, 
whether considered politically or com- 
mercially; that unless any thing unfore- 
seen should occur, the debts may, in a few 
ears, be reduced to the amount at which 
i¢ may be prudent to limit them; and 
that the surplus produce of the revenues 
may be applied to the purposes intended, 
when the last arrangement took place. I 
beg leave to conclude, by submitting, as 
usual, the resolutions suggested from the 
accounts upon' the table—Mr. Dundas 
then moved his several resolutions, which 
‘were agreed to. | 


Mr. Tierney’s Finance Resoluttons. 
July 21. r. Tierney rose to move 
certain Resolutions relative to the state of 
the Public Finances. He had not the 
least inclination then to enter into their 
merits; and thought it would be better 
that they should be barely laid upon the 
table, and discussed on some future day. 
The Resolutions were accordingly laid on 
the table, and are as follow:— 


Finance RESOLUTIONS. 


1. Thatthe amount of the public funded 
debt, on the ist Feb. 1793, was 238,231,248/. 
exclusive of long and short annuities, and an- 
nuities for lives to the amount of 1,373,550/. ; 
of which sums, stock to the amount of 
10,242,100/. had been purchased by the com- 
missioners for redeeming the national debt, 
and annuities to the amount of 79,880/. had 
fallen in; reducing the actual amount of the 
debt, on the ist Feb. 1793, to 227,989,148/. 
and the annuities to 1,293,670/. And that 
on the ist Feb. 1800, stock to the amount of 
$2,401,6451. and annuities to the amount of 
119,880/. had been redeemed, and had fallen 
in; reducin the actual amount of debt exist- 
ing before the war, on the 1st Feb. 1800, to 
205,826,4031, and the annuities to 1,253,670/, 
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g. That the total amount of stock created | 
since the dth Jan. 1798, (including the amount 
created by the sums borrowed 1 the present: 
session, and after deducting 12,328,449/. pur-. 
chased by the commissioners on the Ist Feb. 
1800,) is 252,964,226/. of which sum the in- 
terest on 7,502,633. is payable by the empe- 
ror of Germany, and the interest on 
15,315,000. is payable by Ireland; and that 
annuities have been granted, since the 5th 
Jan. 17938, to the amount of 542,664/. per 
ann.; of which 9,791. is payable by Ireland, 
and 230,000/. by the emperor of Germany. 

$. That the total amount of the public 
funded debt (after deducting 44,733,294. pur- 
chased by the commissioners, and 12, 133,37 12. 
on account of land-tax redeemed) was, on the 
ist Feb. 1800, 446,657,258/.; of which sum 
22,817,633. ison account of Ireland and the 
emperor ef Germany; leaving a funded debt 
charged on Great Britain of 423,839,625/. in- 
cluding 56,445,000/. provided for by the tax 
on income: and that the amount of annuities 
charged on Great Britain was on the ist. Feb. 
1800 (after deducting what have fallen in), in 
short annuities 548,930/. and long anouities. 
1,007,612, | 

4. That the sum applicable to the reduc- 
tion of the national debt was, on the ist Feb. 
1793, 1,427,143/. and on the 5th Jan. 1800, 
4,649,870. 

5. That the annual charge incurred by the. 
permanent debt, on the 5th Jan. 1793, was 
10,325,866/. {including 1,000,000/. applicable 
to the reduction of the debt; that the annual 
charge incurred by the permanent debt, cre-. 
ated since the 5th Jan. 1793 (exclusive of in- 
terest payahle by Ireland, and including the 
charge incurred by the loan of the present 
session) is 8,582,395/. including 1,901,700/. 
applicable to the reduction of debt; and that 
a farther charge of 497,735/. per annum is 
guaranteed by parliament, in default of pay- 
ment of the interest of certain loans by his 
majesty the emperor of Germany. 

6. That, exclusive of anticipations of the 
receipt of certain taxes, and payments on loans, 
to the amount of 8,360,960/. the unfunded 
debt in exchequer bills, unprovided for, or 
provided for out of funds which have proved 
insufficient, was, on the 5th Jan. 1800, 
11,999,740/. That the debt of the navy, re- 
maining to be provided for, was, on the 5th 
Jan. 1800, 5,992,288/. That, under the heads 
of treasury, army, barracks, advances trom 
civil list, deficiency of ways and means for 
1799, and re-payments to be made for ser- 
vices not voted, but paid out of grants for 
1799, outstanding demands, as faras the same > 
can be made up, remained to be provided tor 
on the 5th Jam. 1800, to the amount of 
2,048,540/. And that the total amount of ex- 
chequer bills, navy debt, and demands out- 
standing, unprovided for on the 5th Jan. 1800, 
was 20,040,568/.: of which sum 7,548,272/. 
has been since provided for out of the loan af 
the present session, leaving an unfunded cebt 
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“nprovided for, of 12,492,2961. exclusive of 
3,000,000/. advanced as a loan to the public 
by the Bank, for the renewal of the Bank 
charter. 

7. That the nett produce of the old perma- 
nent taxes existing previous to the war, was, 
on the 5th Jan. 1793, 14,284,000/. That the 
nett produce of the old permanent taxes exist- 
Ing previous to the war, was on the 5th Jan. 
1800, 15,586,504l. That the nett produce of 
the taxes imposed since the 5th Jan. 1793, 
amounted, in the year ending the 5th Jan. 
1800, to 8,205,290. And that the total nett 
produce of ‘the permanent taxes, on the 5th 
Jan. 1800, amounted to 23,791,7941. 

8. That the total official value of all imports 
into Great Britain, in the year ending the 5th 
Jan. 1793, was 19,659,358/.; and on an ave- 
rage of six years, ending the 5th Jan. 1793, 
was 18,685,399/. That the total official value 
of all imports, in the year ending the Sth 
Jan. 1800, was 29,945,808/.; and on an ave- 
rage of six years, ending the 5th Jan. 1800, 
was 24,505,125/. 

9. That the total official value of British 
produce and manufactures exported, in the 
year ending the Sth Jan. 1793, was 
18,336,851/.; and on an average of six years, 
ending the 5th Jan. 1793, was 14,771,4092. 
That the total official value of British pro- 
dace and manufactures exported in the year 
ending the 5th Jan. 1800, was 24,084,088/. ; 
and onan average of six years, ending the 5th 
Jan. 1800, was 18,804,254. 

10. That the total official value of foreign 
merchandize, exported from Great Britain 
inthe year ending the 5th Jan. 1793, was 
6,568,346/.; and on an average of six years, 
ending the 5th Jan. 1793, was 5,469,014. 
That the total official value of foreign mer- 
chandize, exported in the year ending the 5th 
Jan. 1800, was 11,906,608/.; and on an ave- 
ruge of six years, ending the 5th Jan. 1800, 
was 11,677,381. 


11. ‘That the total sum to be raised in Great | 
Britain in the year 1800 may be estimated as |: 


follows, viz. 
Interest of public funded debt, 
charges of management and 


sinking fund, on the 5th Jan. 
1800, after deducting the inte- 
rest payable by Ireland..-----£.19,307,000 
Interest, &c. to be incurred and 
paid between the 5th Jan, 1800, 
and the 5th Jan. 1801, on stock 
created by loans in the present 
session to the amount of 
18,500,001 eeccccsescccvece 
Interest cn exchequer bills, esti- 
mated to be the same as paid in 
the year ending the 5th Jan. 
1BOO -ccwcccesccvcrcvcccsce 
Ciwil list @eececeeereoneeeence 
Other charges on the consolidated 
fund, estimated to he the same 
asin the year ending the 5th 
Jan. }8V0 eaovenescesrgeangeeeces 


962,850 


1,021,626 
898,000 


239,297 
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Civil government of Scotland, lea 
sions op revenue, militia andde- 
serters warrants, and bounties 
for promoting fisheries, &c. esti- 
mated as before eccccercccce 

Charges of management of the re- 
venue, estimatcd as before.--- 

Estimated charges of collecting 
income tax cece cect ecencece 

supplies voted for 1800, exclusive 
of vote of credit, 1799---cceees 35,686,552 


3,009,000, 


1,400,000, 
497,735 


647,183 
1,629,297 
150,000 


Advance ta Ireland. +scsceoeees 
Vote of credit for probable contin, 

gencies SES 1 9/08 RO 8 One Aes ae Oe 
Interest payable for imperial loans 


£.64,404,012 
12. That it appears by the report of a 
Committee of this House in 1791, that the 
actual expenditure of the peace establishment 
(including the annual million for the sink- 
ing fund) was, on an average of five years, 
ending the 5th Jan. 1791 «+ e+e 16,816,985, 
That the additional charge in- - 
curred by debt created since 
1793, exclusive of interest pay- 
able by Ireland, is 
That the additional charge to be 
incurred for increased amount 
of exchequer bills outstanding, 


8,582,395 


is Ceeoeereeseneseasesseoese 55,000. 
That the additional charge to be 

incurred for iuterest of navy 

debt is eccccecscccccsvececs 150,000 
That the additional charge in- 

curred on the consolidated fund 

1S ccccccccccccccssscceseee 131,650 
That the additional charge in- 

curred for a sum annually voted 

for redemption of debt is+-+--- 200,000. 


That the additional charge on 
18,000 seamen, the number em- ‘ 
ployed in the jast peace, from 
augmentation of pay, addition 
to their provisions, and increased 
price of naval stores, cannot be 
estimated at less than---+eeeee 
That the additional pay to the 
army, on the same number as 
in the last peace, deducting 
stoppages, cannot be less than 
That the increased charge of half- 
pay and Chelsea, cannot be es- 
timated at less than 
That the increased charges of the 
ordnance,calculated onthe num- 
bers in the last peace, cannot 
be estimated at less than-.--.-- 
And that the future peace estab- 
lishment (exclusive of any 
charges to be incurred by inter- 
est on sums to be paid on wind- 
ing up the expenses of the war, 
exclusive of any augmentation 
in the naval or mihtary estab- 
lishments beyond the last peace; 
and exclusive of 497,000/, inter- 
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pen cannot be estimated at 
OO} BM aocccescessreorveece 26,636,530 

13. That the gross produce of the tax on 
income for the year ending the 5th April 
1600 (exclusive of voluntaiy contributions), 
did not exceed the sum of 5,801,624. 

14. That the amount of 3 per cent stock 
(of which the interest is to be defrayed, and 
the principal to be redeemed by the tax upon 
ficome) created in 1798, was 16,000,00v/. ; 
in 1799, 19,250,000/.; and in 1800, 
21,195,0002.; making a total amount to be re- 
deemcd by the tax on income, of 56,445,000/. 

15. That, supposing the war to end with 
the present year, the nett annual produce of 
the tax on income to be 6,000,000/. and the 3 
per cents to be on an average at 80, the sum 
of 56,445,000/,. together with the interest 
thereon, would not be redeemed until the be- 

inning of the year 1810; and that the pro- 
le annual expenditure during the first nine 
years of peace (exclusive of any charges to be 
ancurred for sums to be paid on winding up 
the expenses of the war, or any increase in 
the naval or military establishments, beyond 
the last: peace), cannot be estimated at less 
than 32,600,000/. 

Mr. Pitt observed, that as far as the re- 
solutions went, they appeared to him to 
be correct; but having some additional 
resdlutions to propose, he wished’that the 
debate should be adjourned till the 24th, 
which was agreed to. 


July 24. Mr. Pitt’s counter resolutions 
were foid on the table, and the debate was 
adjourned to the 28th. 


July 28. Mr. Tierney proceeded to 
atate to the House the tenor of his reso- 
lutions. The three first related to the 
funded debt; on which point he remarked, 
that the only material difference between 
his statement and that of the chancellor 
of the exchequer consisted in the manner 
of drawing up this resolution. His ob- 
ject was to show what was the real capi- 
tat of the country. He then proceeded 
to make a variety of calculations, and 
concluded with moving his first resolution. 

Mr. P#t said, he was glad to find that 
scarcely any real difference subsisted be- 
tween him and the hon. gentleman as to 
figures, but that it turned merely on the 
manner of drawing up and stating the ac- 
counts. At the same time, he was satis- 
fied, that the mode he had adopted was 
the most satisfactory. He should there- 
fore move the previous resolution upon 
the hon. gentleman’s resolutions, with a 

view of substituting his own. 


Tierney were then moved, when the pre- 
vious question was put, and carried upon 
them. Mr. Pitt then moved the following 
resolutions, which were adopted : 


FINANCE ResoLuTIONS. 


1, That the amount of the public funded 
debt was, on the 5th Jan. 1786, 238, 231,248/. 
exclusive of long and short annuities, and an- 
nuities for lives, to the amount of 1,373,5501. 
That on the 1st Feb. 1793, stock to the 
amount of 10,242,100/. had been purchased 
by the commissioners fur redeeming the na- 
tional debt; and annuities to the amount of 
79,880/. had fallen in, and had been carried 
to their account; reducing the actual amount 
of the debt, on the 5th January 1793, to 
227,989,148/. and the annuities to 1,293,6701.; 
and that on the ist Feb. 1800, stock to the 
amount of 32,404,845/. had been purchased 
by the commissioners for redeeming the na- 
tional debt; and annuities to the amount of 
119,880/. had fallen in, and been carried to 
their account; reducing the actual amount of 
debt existing before the war, on 1st Feb. 
1800, to 205,826,403/. and the annuities to 
1,253,670. ' 

2. That the amount of the capital of the 
public funded debt, created since the 1st of 
Feb. 1793 (including the amount to be created 
by sums borrowed in the present session of 
parliament, and exclusive of 7,502,633/, three 
per cent stock, created by advances to the em- 
peror of Germany) was, on the ist Feb. 1800, 
257,787,792l.: Thatthe amount of long annut- 
ties created during the same period was 
312,664. per annum, exclusive of 230,0000. 
created by advances to the emperor of Ger- 
many: That of these sums, 15,315,000/. ca- 
pital, and 9.7912. long annuities, are on account 
of Ireland, and 56,445,000/. is provided for 
by the tax on income, leaving a permanent 
debt of 186,027,792/., charged on Great Bri- 
tain: And that, on the 1st Feb. 1800, 
12,328,449 had been purchased by the com- 
missioners for redeeming the national debt; 
reducing the said permanent debt, created 
since the 5th Jan. 1793, to 173,699,343, ex- 
clusive of long annuities to the amount of 
$02,873 per annum after deducting the an- 
nuities payable by Ireland. : 

3. That the total amount of the permanent 
funded debt charged on Great Britain, after * 
deducting the sum of above 44,000,000/., re- 
deemed by, and the annuities fallen in to the 
commissioners, and 12,133,37 11. transferred to 
the commissioners on account of land tax 
redeemed, was, on the 1st Feb. 1800, nearly 
368,000,000/., together with short annuities 
to the amount of 549,130/., and Jong annuities 
to the amount of 987,947, after deducting 
the annuities provided for by Ireland. 

4. That the sum annually applicable to the 
reduction of the national debt, in pursuance 
of the act passed in 1786, was 1,000,000/,, 
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being about 1-238th part of the capital of 
the permanent debt then existing; and, for 
1793, was 1,427,143/., being about 1-160th 
part of the permanent debt existing in 
1793, and may, for the year 1800, be estimated 
at 4,730,000/., being about 1-82nd part of the 
permanent debt existing in 1800. 

5. That the annual charge incurred on ac- 
count of the permanent debt, on the 5th Jan. 
1786, was 9,297,000/., before any fund was 
created applicable to the reduction of the 
debt, and on the 5th Jan. 1793 was 
10,325,000/., including 1,000,000l. applicable 
to the reduction of the debt; and that in 
the said sum of 10,325,000. is included the 
interest of 32,404,0001. capital stock redeem- 
ed, and the amount of annuities fallen in 
and transferred by the commissioners, making 
rogether the sum of 1,097,000/. 

6. That the annual charge incurred on ac- 
count of the permanent debt created 
since the 5th Jan. 1793,(including 314,000/. 
permanent interest and charge on Toan of the 
present session), amounts to 8,582,429/. per 
annum, of which 6,311,479/. is for interest, 
annuity, and charges of management, of such 
part of the said debt as was unredeemed on 
the 1st Feb. 1800, and 19,02,000/., being 
one per cent sinking fund on the capital of 
the said debt applicable to the reduction 
thereof, and 369,000/. is the interest of such 
part of the said debt as was redeemed on the 
ist Feb. 1800; and thata farther charge of 
497,735. per annum Is guaranteed by parlia- 
ment, in default of payment of the interest of 
certain loans by his majesty the emperor of 
Germany. 

7. That the outstanding demands, exclusive 
of unfunded debt, and exclusive of the anti- 
cipation of certain duties annually voted, and 
including 816,658/., being payments for ser- 
vices, not being part of supplies 1799, and in- 
cluding 447,039/. deficiency of ways and 
means 1799, was, on the 5th Jan. 1800, 
4,154,488/.; the whole of which has been 
provided for, part thereof in the former ses- 
sion of parliament, and the remainder in the 
present session. 

8. That the unfunded debt (exclusive ot 
the anticipation in the usual form on certain 
duties annually voted) on the 5th Jan. 1793, 
amounted to 8,925,422/., and on the 5th 
Jan. 1800, to . 14,406,288/.; of which 
1,914,000 was provided for in the present 
session of parliament, leaving an unfunded 
debt of 12,492,288/., which increase of 
3,566,866/. beyond the amount of the un- 
funded debt on the 5th Jan. 1793, is occasi- 
oned chietly from an addition of 1,000.000/. 
exchequer bills, and of an additional navy debt 
arising from increased demands during the 
war, and bearing no interest. 

3. That the nett produce of the permanent 
taxes existing on the 5th Jan. 1784, then 


amounted to 10,194,259/. ; and that taxes were. 


atterwards imposed to defray the expenses of 
the war ending in 1783, amounting in 1786, 
tu 938,000/., making together 11,152,000/. 
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10. That the nett produce of the per- 
manent taxes existing previous to the year 
1784, adding thereto about 938,000/. pale 
as above stated, in 1784 and 1785, an 
137,000/. arising from the consolidation act, 
and trom duties imposed in 1789, was, in the 
year ending the Sth of Jan. 1793, 14,284,0001.; 
on the 5th Jan. 1794, 13,941,0002.; on the 
5th Jan. 1795, 13,858,000/.; on the 5th Jan. 
1796, 18,557,000/.; on the 5th Jan. 1797, 
14,292,000/.; on the 5th Jan. 1798, 
13,832,000/.: on the 5th Jan. 1799, 14,275,0000.s 
and on the 5th July 1800, 15,432,254/., which 
last sum, after deducting the duties arising 
from the consolidation act, and those imposed 
in 1789, exceeds the nett produce of the per- 
manent taxes on 5th Jan. 1784, together with 
that of the taxes imposed in 1784 and 1785, 
by 4,168,254. : 

11. That the actual nett produce of the 
taxes, imposed since the 5th of Jan. 17983, 
amounted, in the year ending the Sth July 
1800, to 8,477, 100/.—and that on part of these 
taxes the produce of one year has not yet been 
received, and only 113,707/. of those imposed 
in the present year, estimated at 350,0001. ; 
and that the total nett produce of the perma- 
nent taxes in the year ending the Sth of July 
1800, amounted to 28,909,354. 

2. That the total gross receipt within the 
year (deducting re-payments, discounts, and 
drawbacks, and also deducting all loans and 
monies paid to government) was, in 1797, 
23,076,1791.; in 1798, 30,176,8032.; and in 
1799, 34,750,976/., being an increase, come 
pared with 1797, of 11,674,7972.; and com- 
pared with 1798, of 4,574,673/. 

18. That the total gross receipt applicable 
to the service of the year 1799, exclusive of 
loans and exchequer bills, was estimated in 
the resolutions of the House of Communs, on 
the 3rd July 1799, at $8,144,000/.; and that 
the actual gross receipt so applicable, takin 
the produce of the incomeduty at 5,801,624/., 
the seventh instalment of the aid and contri- 
bution, at 650,000/., and the voluntary contri- 
bution, at 255,000/., amounted to 38,857,17 1/., 
exceeding the above estimate by 713,171, 

14, That the total value of all imports into 
Great Britain, in the year ending 5th Jan. 
1784, was 13,122,235/.; and on an average of 
six years, ending 5th Jan. 1784, was 
11,690,829/.: Thatthe total value of all im- 
ports into Great Britain, in the year ending 
the 5th Jan. 1793, was 19,659,358/,; and on 
an average of six years, ending the 5th Jan. 
1793, was 18,685,390/.: That the total value 
of all imports into Great Britain,’ in the year 
endmg the 5th Jan. 1800 (supposing the im- 
ports com the East Indies, of which no ac- 


count has yet been made up, to be the same 


as in the preceding year) was 29,945,8084., 
making an increase, as compared with 1783, 


‘of 16,823,5731.; and with 1792, of 10,286,450.; 


and on an average of six years, ending the 5th 
Jan. 1800, was 24,407,000/.: making an in- 
crease, as compared with the average to Jan. 
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5th 1784, of 12,717,0002.; and with the ave- 
rage to Jan. 5th 1793, of 5,722,0001. 

15. That the total value of British mann- 
factures exported from Great Britain, in the 
year ending the 5th Jan. 1784, was 10,409,7 15S/. 
and on an average of six years, ending 5th 
Jan. 1784, was 8,616,660/.; that the total 
value of British manufactures, exported from 
Great Britain in the year ending the 5th Jan. 
1793, was 18,336,851/.; and on an average of 
six years, ending the 5th Jan. 1793, was 
14,771,049/.: that the total value of British 
manufactures exported from Great Britain, in 
the ycar ending the 5th Jan. 1800, was 
24,084,000/., making an increase, as compared 
with 1783, of 13,674,375/., and with 1792, of 
5,748,000/.: and on an average of six years, 
ending the 5th Jan. 1800, was 18,804,0001., 
making an increase as compared with the 
average to Jan. 5th 1784, of 10,188,000/., and 
with the average to Jan. 5th 1793 of 
4,038,000. = 

16. That the total amount of foreign mer- 
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chandize exported from Great Britain, in the 
year ending the 5th Jan. 1784,was 4,332,9090. 
and on an average of six years, ending the 
5th of Jan. 1784, was 4,263,930/.—That the 
total value of foreign merchandize exported 
from Great Britain in the year ending the 5th 
of Jan. 1793, was, 6,568,000/.: and onan 
average of six years ending the 5th Jan. 1793, 
was, 5,468,014/.: that the total value of fo- 
reign merchandise exported from Great Bri- 
tain, in the year ending the Sth Jan. 1800 
was 11,906,000/., making an increase, as com- 
pared with 1788, of 7,574,000/., and, with 
1792, of 5,338,000/.; and on an average of 
six years, ending 5th of Jan. 1800, was 
11,677,000/., making an increase, as compar- 
ed with the average to Jan. 5th 1784, of 
7,414,000/., and, with the average to Jan. 5th 
1793, of 6,209,000. 

(17. That the total sum to be raised in 
Great Britain in the year 1800, may be esti- 
mated as follows: viz. 


Interest of Public Funded Debt, Charges of Management, and Sinking 


Fung, on the 5th Jan. 1800, after deducting interest payable by Ire- 


COHOTCTHHCH SEH ET EEE HEHEHE OH FEHHO RESO HROEHEEOH HEE HSE SEOE OOOO 19,307 ,000 7 

Interest, &c. to be incurred and paid between 5th Jan. 1800 and 5th 

Jan. 1801, 0n stock created by luans in the present session to the 

AMOUNE OF coccccccceevecer vases steeeseerserseccvvessessesee 962,000 ' 
Interest on Exchequer Bills, estimatcd to be the same as paid in the 

year to Sth Jat. WOO cccccccccs cocevcessccscccsescess secece 1,021,696 
The Civil List Coe rerecrcoescoccressereeooesenesteoresboeecesoeos 898,000 
Other charges on Consolidated Fund, estimated to be the same as in- 

curred in the year ending 5th Jan. 1800.----scecseccsccccceccee 239,297 
Civil government of Scotland, estimated as before -.-2220.25250. 
Pensions on Hereditary Revenue, dittosscss. soeseccssccecveoes 
Malitia and Deserters Warrants, ditto escccsscccesccevccccccce 647,188 
Bounties for promoting Fisheries, Linen Manufactures, &c. estimat- ? 

ed asbefore- cece ee 
Charges of Management of the Revenue, estimated as before, inélud- 

ing the expense of collecting the Income Tax c-cosccsceseeceoes 1,737,548 


Making the Total Permanent Charges to be defrayed out ofthe Gross Receipt 
of Permanent Revenue @eeeesevece eeeeeeeGoneeoeceeeeeeeeeeoveeenteeeneeeneorsn 


Supplies voted for 1800, exclusive of 1,914,000/. to defray Vote of ot 35,686,559 


: 24,859,649 


—DW[Qeccccceccvccvccccccccsscccccccceseseeeee ge ene eeoveeoeseaeesece 


60,519,201 
Advance to Treland «-cccccccccscccscccccccccccctccccsecesecoeed 2,000,000 
Vote of Credit for Probable Contingencies. -ccccccccscevesceccvess 1,40),000 
Interest Payable for Imperial Loans. .-..scecscocscccsoce @oeneeeoe 49” ,000 
i ——— 3,897,000 


a ED 


Making in the whole the sum of «+++scesesses 64,416,201 


18. That the gross receipt of the Permanent Revenue (after deducting re-pay- 
ments for Over Entries, Drawbacks, and bounties, in the nature of Drawbacks) 
amounted, in the year ending the 5th July 1800 to -osses-cccccececeveceree 28,294,000 
That the Tax on Income is estimated to produce, for the year 1800-+++eeseese.e+ 7,000,000 
That the tax on Imports and Exports may be estimated to produce+++e+sesees.+* 1,250,000 
That further sums are applicable to the service of the year 1800 as fcllows : 


Surplus of Consolidated Fund, after completing Grants to 5th April 1800---+-.»- 597,000 
pee pene be from Grenada, Iimprests, and Lottery ----scsesccsececseccece« 826,000 


that the remainder of the Supply for the year 1800 is provided for by a Loaa, 
on account of Great Britain Of vccccccccccccccccsaccesceecccvccceeseeoe 18,500,000 


And a Loan for Ireland Of: esesseecsccveevecederccecsacosessevecuessceesve 2,000,000 
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And Exchequer Bills to be char en Su Plies, 1801+ +ecccceccvcccccccecer $3,000,000 
And y Fo the Hank of icltas pee, 06: Supplics eovece CCC ROR OPER E OER EEO REESE 3,000,000 


And expected Additional Produce of taxes, 1800 «-+eccsevcrcccercccsvecccece 


240,000 


Making in the whole the sum of « -++-+se+seee++ 64,637,000 


19. That estimating the gross receipt of the permanent revenue to continue the same as in 
the year ending the 5th July 1800, and adding thereto the additional expected produce of the 


permanent taxes imposed in this session of parliament, the total amount to be raised 


by per- 


manent and temporary taxes, for the service of the year 1800, may be computed at the sum of 


86,7 14,0001. 


20, That it appears, by a report of a Committee of this House in 1791, that the 
actual expenditure (including the annual million for the reduction of the public 
ot oD an average of five years of peace, ending 5th Jan. ate and including 
sun 


ry ex 


inary expenses for the armament of 1787, and 


or payments to 


American loyalists, and other articles of g temporary nature, amounted to -+++ 16,816,985 
But the Peace Establishment was estimated by the said committee at -----++0- ° 15,969,178 
And that the expense of the year 1792 amounted nearly to that sum. 

That the additional permanent charge incurred by the debt created since 1793, ex- 
clusive of interest payable by Ireland is cece crveceroveseccessevesccveccses 8,582,395 
That the additional charge to be incurred for increased amount of Exchequer Bills . 
Outstanding iS ++eccccespocvcccrcccccsccccereces eeccee erccvce ceorcesccace 55,000 
- Interest on money for satisfying increased Navy Debt at 5 per cent at-cecesseee 150,000 
That the additional charge incurred on the Consolidated Fund, 18 -+++sesceseeses » 131,650 
That the additional charge incurred for a sum annually voted for the Redemption 
of debtis evece Coe ecco eronePreeeeaseorerssereresesareeeseseresereerecye 200,000 
And that the future peace establishment (exclusive of any charges to be incurred 
by Interest, on sums to be paid on winding up the expenses of the war; and of 
any augmentation which may take place in the Naval or Military Establish- 
for increase of pay and other expenses. --0------ eseesese 700,000 


ments, but ae 
And also exclusive o 


497 000/. interest on loans due by the emperor of Germany 
and guarantecd by parljament) may be estimated Ble occ ccvvarersecccsevecos 25,788,223 


91. That the produce of the tax on Income, in the year ending the 5th of April | 
1800, appears to be SCOHOSHCHHEHSE SOSH HHOHSEETSHSHOTHSC EH HHHHOOTOH EOS HH EEOEEOE 5,801,624 


Voluntary Contribution CH SH SHEESH HTSHEHHESHHHOEFHHTHHESESCOHECHHSEHEHSHRBELES EO EES 
Duty on Exports and Imports may be calculated Abe oe cnc cece 00000 0 0 cee 


And that the produce of the permanent taxes imposed previous to the 5th Jan. 1793, bas, 


955,000 
1,250,000 


7,306,624 


= 


in the year ending the 5th July 1800, exceeded by nearly 2,000,000/, the sum estimated by 
the committee in 1791, as necessary for the peace establishment. 
2%. That, during the continuance of the tax on income, after the conclusion of the war, 


if the produce in fulure yearsshould amount to 7,000,000/,, the total annual expenditure may 
be estimated at about 33,000,000/., including therein the said sum of 7,000,000, applicable 
ennually (over and above al} other sums in the hands of the commissioners) to the reduction 


of debt. | 


23. That the amount of 3 per cent stock, created in the years 1798, 1799, and 1800, and of 
which the interest is to be defrayed, and the principal to be redeemed by the tax on income is 


56,445,000/, 


24. That, supposing the war to end with the year 1800, the Sper cent stock, to remain on an 
average of three years after peace at 80/. and the tax on income to produce 7,000,000/. per 
annum, the cap.tal stock of of 56,445,000/., together with the interest payable thereon would 


be redeemed in the year 1808. 


The Speaker’s Speech to the King on 
pean the Money Bills.] July 29. 
is Majesty came this day in state to the 
House of. Peers, when the gentleman 
usher of the Black Rod, was sent to com- 
mand the immediate attendance of the 
House of €ommons, who soon after ap- 
peared at the bar. 
_Mr. Speaker Addington then addressed 
his Majesty as follows: — ee oh 


“« Most Gracious Sovereign; | 
‘Your faithful Commons humbly 
attend your majesty with the bill by which 
their grants are completed for the public 
service of the year. 

‘¢ In supplying the various demands of 
this important conjuncture, your Com- 
mons conceive that they have discharged 
an indispensable duty to your majesty, 
and their country, by manifesting their 
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unshaken determination to combine the 
maintenance and suppert of public credit, 
with such ample means of exertion as ma 
best tend to bring the contest m whic 
we are engaged to a just and honourable 
conclusion. 

«‘ To your Commons it has been highly 
gratifying to observe, that, amidst the 
vicisaitudes and difficulties which have at- 
tended this arduous struggle, the security 
of the British empire has, in pone res- 
pects, been materially strengthened, its 
power consolidated, and its resources in- 

The splendid and decisive suc- 
cess to which the late hostilities in India 
were conducted by the blessing of Provi- 
dence, upon the joint exertions of wisdom 

vigour in council, and of skill and 
gallantry in the field, has necessarily led 
to new and extensive regulations. The 
measure, which has been accordingly 
adopted, your Commons earnestly hope 
will have the effect of affording to this 
arated all the advantages which can be 
derived from those valuable possessions, 
and of insuring to the native inhabitants 
the full benefit of British superintendence 
and protection. 

«« But to no proceedings, by which 
their attention has been engaged, can 
your Commons recur with stronger senti- 
ments of satisfaction and confidence, than 
to those which have contributed to the 
great and important arrangement, by 
which your majesty’s subjects in Great 
Britain and Ireland will henceforth con- 
stitute one people, actuated by the same 
views, connected by the same interests, 
and governed by the same laws. In con- 
templating this measure, and the prospect 
which it happily presents, your Commons 
cannot fail to be animated by a well- 
founded hope, the most congenial to your 
majesty’s benevolent mind that the united 


the example of a free and powerful peo- 
ple, desirous and determined to employ 
their combined strength and resources for 
no other purposes than those which are 
connected with their own honour and 
security, and to prove, by the moderation 
and justice of their counsels and conduct, 
that they are not altogether unworthy of 
the blessings they may enjoy.” 


The King’s Speech at the Close of the 
Sesston.] After the royal assent had 
been given to sundry bills, his Majesty 
delivered the following Speech to both 
Houses; 
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‘ My lords and gentlemen ; 

‘In putting an end to this laborieus 
session of pene I must express the 
just sense I entertain of the diligenee and 
perseverance with which you have applied 
yourselves to the varioug objects of publie 
concern which came under your delibera- 
tion. Jt is with peculiar satisfaction I 
congratulate you on the success of the 
steps which you have taken for effecting 
an entire union between my kingdoms of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 

‘‘ This great measure, on which my 
wishes have been long earnestly bent, [ 
shall ever consider as the happiest event 
of my reign, being persuaded that nothi 
could so effectually contribute to exten 
to my Irish subjects the full participation 
of the blessings derived from the British 
constitution, and to establish, on the 
most solid foundation, the strength, proe- 
perity, and power of the whole empire. . . 

‘¢ T have witnessed, with great concern, 
the severe pressure on my people, from 
the continued scarcity of the season ; but 
I trust that, under the blessing of Provi- 
dence, there is now every reason to ex- 
pect that the approaching harvest will 
afford a speedy and effectual relief. ~ 

‘¢ Gentlemen of the House of Commons ; 

“ T return you my particular thanks for 
the zeal and liberality with which you 
have provided for the various exigencies 
of the public service. I regret deeply. 
the necessity of these repeated sacrifices 
on the part of my subjects ; but they have 
been requisite for the preservation of our 
dearest interests; and it is a great conso- 
lation to observe, that, notwithstanding 
the continuance of unusual burthens, the 
revenue, commerce, and resources of the 
country have flourished beyond alt former 
example, and are still in a state of pro- 


gressive augmentation. 
kingdom may ever present to the world | 


+ My lords and gentlemen ; 

“ The course of the campaign upon 
the continent has, by a sudde n reverse, 
disappointed the sanguine hopes which 
the situation of affairs at its commencement 
appeared fully to justify, and hes unhap- 
pily again exposed a considerable part of 

urope to those calamities and dangers, 
from which it had recently been rescued 
by the brilliant success of my allies. 

‘© Much as these events are to be re- 
gretted, it will always be matter of just 
satisfaction to me to reflect, that, an the 
course of this important contest, my 
efforts, and those ob my parliament, have 
been unremittingly employed -for the 
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maintenance of our own rights and in- 
terests, and for animating and supporting 
the exertions of other powers in defending 
the liberties of Europe. 

‘«¢ Notwithstanding the vicissitudes of 
war, your constancy and firmness have 
been productive of the most important 
and lasting advantages in the general 
situation of affairs; and the determination 
manifested in your recent declarations 
and conduct must afford me the best 
means of promoting, in conjunction with 
my allies,-the general interests, and of 
providing, under every circumstance, for 
the honour of my crown, for the happiness 
of my subjects, and for the security and 
welfare of every part of the British 
empire.’ 


The lord chancellor then, by his ma- 
jesty’s command, proregued the parliament 
to the 7th of October. It was afterwards 
farther prorogued tothe 11th of November. 


FIFTH SESSION 
OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH. PARLIAMENT 
OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


The King’s Speech on Opening the Ses- 
ston.] November. 11, 1800. His Ma- 
jesty opened the session with the following 
Speech to both Houses: 


«« My lords and gentlemen ; 

«¢ My tender concern for the welfare of 
my subjects, and the sense of the difficul- 
ties with which the poorer classes parti- 
cularly have to struggle, from the present 
high price of provisions, have induced me 
to call you together at an earlier period 
than I had othérwise intended. No ob- 
ject can be nearer my heart, than that, 
by your care and wisdom, all such mea- 
sures may be adopted, as may, upon full 
consideration, appear best calculated to 
alleviate this severe pressure, and to pre- 
vent the danger of its recurrence, by pro- 
moting, as far aa possible, the permanent 
extension and improvement of our agri- 
culture. ee 

‘‘For the object of immediate relief, 
your attention will naturally be. directed, 
in the first instance, to the best mode of 
affording the earliest and the most ample 
encouragement for the importation of all 
descriptions of grain from abroad. 


« Such a supply, aided by the examples 
which you have set on former occasions of 
attention to economy and frugality in the 
consumption of corn, is most likely to 
contribute to a reduction in the present 
high price, and to insure, at the same time,. 
the means of meeting the demands for 
the necessary consumption of the year. 

‘«‘ The present circumstances will also, 
I am persuaded, render the state of the 
laws respecting the commerce in the. 
various articles of provision the object of 
your serious deliberation. . 

“« If on the result of that deliberation it. 
shall appear to you that the evil necessa- 
rily arising from unfavourable seasons has 
been increased by any undue combina- 
tions or fraudulent practices for the sake 
of adding unfairly to the price, you will 
feel an earnest desire of effectually pre- 
venting such abuses; but you will, I am 
sure, be careful todistinguish any practices. 
of this nature from that regular and long 
established course of trade which ex- 
perience has shown to be indispensable, . 
in the present state of society, for the 
supply of the markets, and for the sub-: 
sistence of my people. 

* You will have seen with concern the 
temporary disturbances which have taken 
place in some parts of the kingdom. 
Those malicious and disaffected persons 
who cruelly take advantage of the present. 
difficulties to excite any of my subjects 
to acts in violation of the laws and of the 
public peace, are in the present circum- 
stances doubly criminal, as such proceed- 
ings must necessarily and imniediately 
tend to increase, in the highest degree, 
the evil complained of, while they, at the 
same time, endanger the permanent tran-- 
quillity of the country ; on which the well-. 
being of the industrious classes of the. 
cer aad must always priocipally de- 

end. | 
a The voluntary exertions which have. 
on this occasion been made for the im- 
mediate repression of these outrages, and 
in support of the laws and public peace, 
are therefore entitled to my highest praise.. 

‘«¢ Gentlemen of the House of Commons ; 

“‘ Under the circumstances of the pre- 
sent meeting, I am desirous of asking of 
you such supplies only as may be neces-, 
sary for carrying on the public service, till 
the parliament of the united kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland may conve- 
niently be assembled. The estimates for 
that purpose will be laid before you; and 
1 have no doubt of your readiness to 

§ 
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make such provision as the public in- 
terests may appear to require. 
«¢ My lords and gentlemen ; 

‘¢I have directed copies to be laid 
before you, of those communications 
which have recently passed between me 
and the French government, respecting the 
commencement of negotiations for peace. 
You will see in them fresh and striking 
proofs of my earnest desire to contribute 
to the re-establishment of general tran- 
quility. That desire on my part has 
hitherto been unhappily frustrated, by 
the determination of the enemy to enter 
only on a separate negotiation, in which it 
was impossible for me to engage, con- 
sistently, either with public faith, or with 
a due regard to the permanent security 
of Europe. 

_ _& My anxiety for the speedy restoration 
of peace remains unaltered, and there will 
‘be no obstacle nor delay on my part to 
the adoption of such measures as may 
best tend to promote and accelerate that 
desirable end, consistently with the honour 
of this country and the true interests of 
my people: but if the disposition of our 
_ enemies should continue to render this 
great object of all my wishes unattainable, 
without the sacrifice of these essential 
considerations, on the maintenance of 
which all its advantages must depend, you 
will, I am confident, persevere in affording 
me the same loyal and steady support, 
which I have experienced shrough the 
whole of this important contest, and which 
has, under the blessing of Providence, 
enabled me, during a period of such un- 
exampled difficulty and calamity to all the 
surrounding nations, to maintain unim- 

aired the security and honour of these 

ingdoms.” 

His majesty then withdrew. 


Debate in the Lords on the Address of 
alee His Majesty’s Speech being 

The Duke of Somerse? rose and said :— 
My lords; in having undertaken to move 
an address in answer to such a speech as 
that which we have just heard from the 
throne, I think myself, in one sense, for- 
tunate, as I do not conceive that any 
thing has been said which is not conso- 
nant to the wishes of every one who has 
an interest in the welfare of this country. 
In another sense I may be deemed unfor- 
tunate, in endeavouring to enforce, by 
argument, that which, without argument, 
must command the assent of every one who 
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hears and understands it. In doing this, 
my lords, I am afraid that any arguments 
which I can advance will be little better 
than truisms; that having neither to 
convince nor persuade, I shall only fa- 
tigue the attention of those who hear 
me. To tell your lordships that the 
country sensibly feels the effects of a 
dearth, and that there are many persons 
who are inclined to attribute those effects 
to a want of legislative regulation, would 
be only reminding you of what you all 
know In common with myself. That, 
when such opinions are held, it becomes 
necessary to inquire into the foundation 
of them, is almost too obvious to require 
any comment. The extreme importance 
of the subject, and the very great dif- 
ference between the opinions which are 
held coneerning it, render it necessary for 
parliament profoundly to investigate the 
real causes of the scarcity: to ascertain, 
and to explain tc the nation, whether it 
arises from the defect of the seasons, or 
from those unfair and improper dealings 
to which it is frequently attributed. To 
review those laws which either directly 
or indirectly affect the production and the 
vending of corn, and, if necessary, to 
repeal, amend, and improve, those parts 
of them which may be any ways defective, 
might be at any time a useful, but is now 
become a necessary duty; and it will be 
scarcely less necessary, if any mistakes 
should have arisen in the public mind 
with respect to the conduct of those who 
deal in this article of subsistence, to show, 
by incontrovertible evidence, that this 
conduct has been misunderstood, and is 
not so blameable as may have been sup- 
posed.—My lords, I have heard it said 
that the legislature should let trade take 
its course, and not endeavour to improve 
that which always succeeds best if left 
entirely to the management of those indi- 
viduals who are immediately interested in 
its success. There might, perhaps, be 
some foundation for this remark, had the 
legislature been vy indifferent, and 
consequently impartial, to the concerns 
of agriculture and commerce. But, where 
much has been done, something more 
must frequently be done, to render what 
is already done effectual: where medicine 
has been administered, it must frequently 
be continued. The numerous regulations 
established in this country with regard to 
agriculture and commerce, require the 
frequent attention of the legislature, either 
to enforce those regulations, or to rescind, 
[¢ K] 
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amend, and alter them, as a change of 
circumstances and different states of so- 
ciety may ios Habart professing 
implicitly to follow any system of opinions 
which have been broached upon the 
causes of the scarcity, of which we all too 
sensibly feel the existence; I feel it my 
duty to remark, that, after having given 
the subject a full and fair investigation, 
the legislature will have an indisputable 
right to adopt such measures as it may 
judge beneficial to the country, however 
different such regulations may prove from 
those which may be wished for by suchmen 
as have never pren the subject a due exa- 
mination: and as I confidently trust that 
your lordships, in establishing such regu- 
ations, will not be misled by sophistry on 
one hand, so I sincerely hope that you 
will pay little deference to ancient preju- 
dices on the other; but, if any great dis. 
couragements to agriculture should be 
found really to exist in the nature of our 
laws, that your lordships will endeavour 
to remove them by virtue of that authori- 
ty which you hold for such salutary pur- 
poses.—His majesty has not recommended 
to us any particular measures for obviating 
the present scarcity, excepting that of 
granting encouragement to importation. 
To this, I should suppose, hardly any 
opposition will be made, as it must tend 
to give immediate relief, and does not 


“ 
oe; e 


ace in 
several parts of the country. The pre- 
tence for these riots has been the extreme 
scarcity. The folly of such proceedings 
on such grounds may tend to excite pity 
rather than indignation; but yet it is for 
the interest of society that, if persevered 
in, the authors of them should not escape 
punishment. It must be obvious to any 
one of the dullest apprehension, that de- 
stroying corn, and riotous disturbances in 
the markets, must infallibly produce that 
evil which they attempt to prevent. The 
destruction of what we are in went of, 
can never make it plenty; and farmers 
will naturally dislike bringing their corn 
to market, if there is a likelihood of its 
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being forced from them by a mob. To 
suppose that the means of subsistence cari 
be made cheaper by interrupting’ that 
industry, of destroying that capital which 
produces them, is as absurd as to imagine 
that an animal may be made stronger by 
denying him that food and that exercise 
from which his strength arises. It may, 
perhaps, be necessary, in the course of 
the session, for your lordships to consider 
of some means bor the prevention or the 
more ar suppression of popular tumults, 
and for the more easy conviction of those 
who destroy the produce of the soil. I 
am confident that the farming capital of 
the kingdom might be increased, agricul- 
ture improved, and provisions brought 
cheaper to market, if the property of the 
farmer was rendered more secure, by thé 
more effectual prevention of riot, theft, 
and cenflagration. And, my lords, I am 
inclined to think that theft, the mischtef 
which is least conspicuous, is the most 
prejudicial to the cultivation of the coun- 
try. Riot and conflagration are great, 
but partial evils, which every one feels an 
interest in immediately repressing. But 
from all the accounts I can collect, theft 
appears to act as a general and heavy tax 
upon the profits of every kind of capital. 
It will remain for your lordships to consi- 
der, whether, by a more exact police, of 
greater strictness in the laws, it may not 
be possible in some measure to obviate 
this serious evil.—Though it was chiefl 
wi intention, on this occasion, to spe 

of such public regulations es may be en- 
forced by the legislature; yet I cannot 
help noticing and commending those en 
deavours which the benevolence of indi- 
viduals has frequently induced them to 
make, in order to relieve the sufferings of 
the lower classes, by a strict attention: to 
limit the consumption of provisions in 
their own families, and by contributing 
for charitable purposes. Public bodies 
have sometimes acted upon the samé 
principle, as have certain members. of 
them in their individual capacity and ft 
think a recent instance in the corporatiofi 
of Bath deserves particular mention: 
Great entertainments are, upon some: 0c 
casions, necessary ; and, in times of plenty, 
they are frequently useful and commends 
able, as they are also very consonant td 
the temper and manners of this nation ; 
but, in times of great scarcity, it must be 
allowed that this species of expense 
should be in some degree restricted.—It 
will become us, my lerds, to consider of 
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every means by which relief can be 
afforded, and either by public regulation 
to enforce, or by private recommendation 
to encourage fair dealing and good ma- 
nagement ; and I have no doubt, that, by 
turning our attention to these subjects, 
considerable relief may be afforded in the 
present distress, and that a great increase 
may accrue to the agriculture and inter- 
nal prosperity of the country.—It is im- 
possible for your lordships to hear from 
the throne, without sentiments of appro- 
bation and of satisfaction, that, since we 
were last assembled, his majesty has taken 
measures for the restoration ot the gene- 
ral tranquillity. It is much to be lament- 
ed that they have not already been 
crowned with that success which his ma- 
jesty’s paternal anxiety for the welfare of 

is people must naturally have Jed him to 
wish for; and your lordships cannot but 
feel gratified in the assurances which we 
have just heard from the throne, that his 
majesty will be ever ready to avail himself 
of any disposition to make peace on the 
part of the enemy, whenever such dispo- 
sition should appear. Should France, 
however, persevere in those feelings of 
hostility and projects of ambition against 
which we have so long contended, it is 
impossible for your lordships nut to be 
anxious to afford his majesty every possi- 
ble support for the effectual and vigorous 
prosecution of the war, and to carry to 
the foot of the throne such assurances as 
sre contained in the Address which I 
shall now have the honour to propose to 

ou. 

“ We, your majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the Lords spiritual and 
temporal, in parliament assembled, re- 
turn your majesty our humble thanks for 
your most gracious Speech from the 

one. 

_ “ We beg leave to express to your 
majesty our sense of your majesty’s uni- 
form concern for the welfare of your ma- 
jesty’s subjects, and our dutiful acknow- 
Jedgments for the measure taken by your 
majesty in calling together your parlia- 
ment under the difficulties arising from 
the present high price of provisions; and 
we beg leave to assure your majesty, that 
we will apply ourselves with zeal and di- 
ligence to the full consideration of such 
measures as may be best calculated to 
alleviate this severe pressure, and, by the 
permanent extension and improvement of 
agriculture, to prevent the danger of its 
recurrence. 


on.the Address of Thanks. 


to sarciaape 
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‘While we concur with your majesty 
in looking to the immediate encourage- 
ment of importation as affording the best 
means of present relief, we are also desi- 
rous of doing every thing which may de- 
pend on us for promoting a due attention 
and frugality in the con- 
sumption of grain, hoping that while by 
these means we may contribute to the 
reduction of the present high price, we 
shall ensure at the same time an adequate 
supply for the necessary consumption of 


‘the year. 


‘“ We shall proceed to take into our 
most serious deliberation the present state 
of the laws respecting the commerce in 
the various articles of provisions; and if, 
upon full consideration, it shall appear 
that the evil necessarily resulting from 
utifavourable seasons has been increased 
by any undue combination and fraudulent 
practices for the sake of adding unfairly 
to the price, we shall feel an earnest de- 
sire to prevent such abuses; but we shall 
always be careful to distinguish any prac- 
tices of this nature from that regular and 
long established course of trade which 
experience has shown to be indispensable, 


in the present state of society, for the due 


supply of the markets, and for the sub- 
sistence of the people of this country. 

‘“ We have seen, with great concern, 
the temporary disturbances which have 
taken place in some parts of this -king- 
dom; and we reflect, with abhorrence 
and indignation, on the guilt and ¢ryelty 
of those malicious and disaffected men 
who take advantage of the present diffi- 
culties to excite any part of your majes- 
ty’s subjects to acts no less dangerous to 
themselves than injurious to the public 
peace. And we are fully sensible of the 
justice of that gracious and honourable 
testimony .borne by your majesty to the 
merit of those voluntary exertions which 
have been made on this occasion in sup- 
port of the laws, and for the immediate 
repression of these outrages; sensible, 
as we are, that their continuance must 
necessarily tend to increase, in the high- 
est degree, the very evil which is com- 
»lained of, and even to endanger the per- 
manent tranquillity of the country, on 
which the well-being of the industrious 
classes of the community must always 
principally depend. 

«We return your majesty the thanks 
of this House for the communications 
which your majesty has been pleased to 
direct to be laid before us. 
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“We have the fullest confidence in 
that desire which your majesty has uni- 
formly manifested for the re-establishment 
of general tranquillity, and we learn with 
regret that the accomplishment of this 
object has hitherto been frustrated by the 
dispositions of the enemy. We receive 
with satisfaction your majesty’s gracious 
assurance that there will, on your majes- 
ty’s part, be no obstacle or delay in the 
adoption of such measures as may best 
tend to promote and accelerate so desira- 
ble an end, consistently with the honour 
of this country, and the true interests of 
your majesty’s people. But if the dispo- 
sition of our enemies should continue 
such as to render this object unattainable 
without the sacrifice of these essential 
considerations, on which all its advantages 
must depend, we shall feel it our bounden 
duty to persevere in the same support 
which we have endeavoured to afford to 


your majesty throughout the whole of 


this important contest, trusting that your 
majesty will still be enabled, by the bless- 
ing of Providence on your majesty’s pa- 
ternal care for the interest of your people, 
and on the zeal and loyalty of your sub- 
jects, to maintain unimpaired, amidst all 
the difficulties and calamities of the sur- 
rounding nations the security and honour 
of these kingdoms.” 

Lord Hobart said, that after the speech 
which their lordships had heard from the 
throne, and the address which had been 
moved, it was unnecessary for him to 
trouble their lordships much at length. 
With respect to the high price of provi- 
sions, he had too much to ae from those 
who were more conversant in the subject 
than he could pretend to be, to venture at 
this time to offer any decided opinion. 
There were, however, certain facts to 
which he would advert. The first was, 
the very deficient harvest of 1799: the 
second, the moderate, if not the deficient 
one of this year; and such was the defi- 
ciency of 1799, that if the alarm of scar- 
city had not been rung in the last session, 
and a motion of a right reverend prelate 
acceded to for lessening the consumption 
mM private families, the evil we felt at this 
hour would have been considerably ag- 
gravated. To that alarm, to the volun- 
tary economy produced by it, and to the 


compulsory reduction by the increase of 


price, our escape from the severest dis- 
tress might be attributed ; for it was now 
known that, had not the harvest of this year 
been much earlier than usual, the grana- 
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ries were so completely exhausted, that, 
in many parts of England, the condition 
of the people would have been dreadful. 
What, then, is our present situation, 
without stores of corn from the last 
year, a deficient crop from the late har- 
vest, and @ premature consumption of 
that crop by at least six weeks? Under 
such circumstances, his majesty, aware of 
the danger to which his people might be 
exposed, had called his parliament toge- 
ther; but, however much might be done 
by legislative provision, he cautioned the 
0 
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use against too much reliance upon 


human ingenuity, when the evil to be re- 
medied had been inflicted by the hand of 
Providence. 
ture had been recommended from the 
throne, and every man who had observed 
the immense tracts of waste and unculti- 
vated ground, must be convinced, that, 
by bringin 
supply might be so increased as to pre- 
vent a recurrence of the situation to 
which the people were now reduced. 
But this was a distant remedy: present 
relief was the object to which the atten- 
tion of their lordships was more particu- 
larly to be directed ; and that which most 
immediately occurred was encouragement 
to importation. 
was precarious, and therefore what we 
should rely upon was economy at home, 
and the substitution of other grains to 
make up the deficiency in wheat. 


The extension of agricul- 


them into cultivation, the 


But, that, in its nature 


He 
had seen with concern in the public 
prints, and particularly in the resolutions 
of the county of Middlesex, that the war 
had been assigned as the high price of 
corn. This was an unfounded and perni- 
cious doctrine; for if it were true that 
the price of corn was increased by war, 
the return of peace must be the period of 
reduction; but what was the fact? <A 
great and unfortunate change had taken 
place in this country with respect to the 
commerce in corn: from being an ex- 
porting, we had become an importing 
country in that article. This change 
took place in the years from 1765 to 
1770: that is, in years of profound peace. 
From the experience of the present war, no 
man was justified in ascribing the high 
orice of corn to the effect of war. A re- 
vision of the laws respecting the supply 
of provisions had been recommended in 


the Speech, and he was satisfied that such 
a revision had become indispensably ne- 
cessary. In the punishment of offenders 
against the laws respecting engrossing 
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and forestalling, opinions had been pro- 
mulgated which had produced consider- 
able alarm amongst the dealers in the ne- 
cessaries of life; and he was convinced 
there was a necessity of making the law 
perfectly intelligible upon the subject, not 
only to deter the ill disposed, but to give 
security and confidence, to the fair trader. 
He could not help expressing his satis- 
faction, that a period had now arrived, 
when a government had been established 
in France with which his majesty’s minis- 
ters could enter into negotiations for 
peace. He had voted with them upon 
the rejection of the overture from Buona- 
parte last year, and no event that had 
since happened had induced him to ques- 
tion the propriety of that vote. The ad- 
vantages in the hands of the allies at that 
time fairly held out the prospect of a 


considerable reduction in the power of 
France, whilst the apparent instability of 


the government encouraged no expecta- 
tion of the permanency of its acts. Un- 
der such circumstances, however sincere 
Buonaparté might have been in the pro- 
position he made, to treat with him 
would neither have been wise or politic. 
The previous conduct of Buonaparté was 
so involved in the question, that ministers 
could not state the principles upon which 


they acted, without adverting to it as a 


leading argument for rejecting his over- 
tures; but if these overtures were sincere 


on his part, the language then held would 


have no effect upon his mind. His return 
from Egypt would be forgotten in the 
triumphs of Marengo: and he would look 
to the establishment of his fame by con- 
tributing to the general tranquillity. As 
to the probable permanency of his go- 
vernment, he could foresee none upon 
the permanency of which, all circum- 
stances considered, we should be so well 
justified in speculating. It appeared to 


be quietly submitted to by the people of 


France ; and that country had arrived at 
the situation in which all others, after si- 
milar convulsions, had been placed. He 
would illustrate his position by a remark 
of Mr. Hume’s on the successful usurpa- 
tion of Cromwell. ‘ By recent, as well 
as all ancient example, it was become evi- 
dent that illegal violence with whatever 
pretences it may be covered, and what- 
ever objects it may pursue, must inevita- 
bly end at last in the arbitrary and des- 
potic government of a single person.” 
Whether the house of Bourbon was ever 
Jikely to be restored, was @ question he 


on the Address of Thanks. 
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would not undertake to discuss. He was 
convinced it would be wise to treat with 
the existing government, and to conclude 
a peace whenever it could be effected 
consistently with good faith to our allies, 
and a due regard to the honour and secu- 
da ed this country. 

ord Holland said, that, notwith- 
standing the argument of the noble lord, 
he feared that scarcity and war were 
almost necessary companions. He had 
seen, with peculiar satisfaction, the letter 
of the duke of Portland, in which he ex- 
pressed his sentiments on the clamaur 
which had been raised against monopolists 
The doctrines of that letter met with his 
most cordial support. The attempt to 
poison the popular mind against the per- 
sons who were the best stewards for the 
people, was most mischievous; but he 
could not agree, that the war was totally 
unconnected with the scarcity. It was 
certainly one, though not perhaps the 
principal cause. It tended to diminish 
the quantity, and advance the price. 
Whether Buonaparté’s design was peace 
or war, the conduct of ministers gives 
him uncommon advantages. If his wishes 
were really for peace, he might be enti- 
tled to demand from them greater secu- 
rities, as a test of their sincerity, than 
from others, because the opinion of the 
world would go with him in the distrust 
of their sincerity ; and if his secret desire 
was war, while he professed peace, then, 
by their former conduct, he might obtain 
his object, and throw all the odium upon 
them. In every point of view, whether 
for negotiation or for war, it was most 
advantageous to Buonaparté to have to 
deal with his majesty’s present ministers. 
If he should want, for instance, to raise 
an army with extraordinary facility, that 
able recruiting officer, the noble secretary 
of state, would publish a phillipicto make 
all France rally round him. Look back 
to the whole history of the war, and it 
would be seen, that every point which he 
had to accomplish he had been assisted in 
obtaining by the impolicy of our minis- 
ters. They pretended. to ascribe to un- 
foreseen circumstances all the good for- 
tune that had accompanied the chief con- 
sul. Was it good fortune that made his 
armies more numerous than those of the 
Austrians? If the battle of Marengo 
was gained by a turn of good fortune, 
was it mere good fortune that raised and 
disciplined the army, or that enabled him 
to cross the Alps with such rapidity ? 
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Nay, if, the fortune of that battle had 
turned against him, in three days he 
would have had triple the numerical force 
of general Melas with which to renew the 
combat, while Melas had not four- 
teen days provisions. One argument, 
indeed, might be urged by ministers 
against a peace, namely, that it would 
leave France aggrandized in power. He 
owned this was a serious evil, but would 
it not be aggravated by continuing the 
contest? He would therefore move an 
amendment to the address, by leaving 
out, after the words “* We return,”’ in the 
sixth paragraph to the end of the motion ; 
and imserting the words—‘ our most 
humble thanks to his majesty for having 
been graciously pleased to give directions 
that copies of the recent communication 
between his majesty and the French go- 
vernment should be laid before this 
House ; and that we should reccive with 
peculiar satisfaction any proof of his ma- 
jesty’s anxiety to restore the blessings of 
peace to these kingdoms. But we cannot 
conceal from ourselves, nor will we, b 

any ill-timed flattery, dissemble from his 
majesty, that a total change of councils 
appears to us necessary for the accom- 
plishment of that desirable end, and the 
re-establishment of peace on any sure or 
solid foundation.” 

The Earl of Romney said, that the no- 
ble lord’s speech consisted of a violent 
attack on ministers, and a fulsome pane- 
gyric on the chief consul of France. 
The noble lord had asserted, that the 
present war, and the conduct of it, formed 
one continyjed series of disgrace and ill- 
success. Good God! was there any war 
to be instanced that had been more glo- 
rious to the British name? Success had 
uniformly crowned all our naval actions 
and engagements, and we were at this 
moment the masters of the sea in all quar- 
ters of the globe. He saw no reason to 
think that the present ministers would not 
be as able to make peace with Buona- 
parte as any other set of men. With re- 
gard to the scarcity of corn and the high 
price of provisions, he trusted that the 
wisdom of parliament would suggest some 
salutary means of remedying so grievous 
an evil. Being a considerable farmer 
himself, and living in a corn county, he 
had a great doubt whether the purchasers 
of corn in great quantities did not do 
more harm than good? Another altera- 
tion which he begged leave to suggest 
was, the obliging all corn to be brought 


~ 
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into the market, and pitched, as had been 
the case in former times: by that means 
every person would be able to judge, 
whether there was much corn in the 
market or not; whereas now, while corn 
was sold by sample, a few growers met in 
& private room, and nobody knew whe- 
ther there was much or little at market. 
In case all the corn so brought into 
towns, might not be all sold on the mar- 
ket day, there should be small granaries 
let at easy rents, in which the unsold corn 
might be deposited till the next market 


day. 

The Earl of Suffolk entirely concurred 
with the noble lord as to his hints on the 
subject of the scarcity. He also con- 
curred with him in opinion, that the 
greatest praise was due to our naval offi- 
cers and seamen; they had behaved most 
gloriously during the war; but there he 
must stop. He was convinced, from the 
conduct of the war, that mibisters were 
utterly unfit to remain in office. 

Lord Grenville said, that with respect 
to the topics which had been urged by 
the noble mover of the amendment, 
there was but one in which he 
with him. He alluded to the manly 
statement of his sentiments upon the po- 
pular prejudice of the evils arising from 
what was called forestalling and monopoly 
-—a prejudice which went to increase the 
evil, and, by an ill-grounded clamour, to 
destroy the current trade by which our 
provision markets were supplied. The 
noble lord had insisted, that the scarcity 
was intimately connected with the war; 
but, whatever speculative reasoners might 
contend, the evidence of facts was incon- 
trovertibly against their system. If war 
had a necessary tendency to produce 
scarcity, it was singular that years of war 
had not produced its unavoidable conse- 
quence. Whereas, directly the reverse 
was the fact; and war had a tendency to 
make corn cheaper, as had been proved 
in an ingenious work written by Mr. 
Brand. But with respect to the rest, if 
Buonaparté were in that House, and 
would speak truth, he must acknowledge 
that the battle of Marengo was the fixing 
of his power: and that if he had not suc- 
ceeded on those plains, he had not now 
been chief consul. If he had not suc- 
ceeded, he must have been involved in 
total ruin. If the noble lord would con- 
template the posture of affairs at that 

eriod, he would find that the power of 

uonaparté was suspended by a fine 
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thread, and that His proposition for nego- 
tiation was not so much from a desire of 
peace, as to confirm him in his precarious 
power. Since that tinie, a succession of 
events had consolidated his power, and 
he was now de facto ruler of France. - It 
had never been the practice of this coun- 
af to inquire into the titles of those with 

om she treated : it was quite sufficient 
if they possessed sufficient power to 
maintain their treaties; and now he did 
not hesitate to avow, that Buonaparté pos- 
sessed that degree of power which would 
enable him to enter into negotiation, and 
conclude peace. The desire of his ma- 
jesty’s ministers for peace remained unal- 
tered; and if the French government 
were sincerely desirous of peace, it might 
be concluded upon fair and honourable 
terms. With respect to our ally, it 
woutd not be right to say that he had 
acted inconsistent with his alliance, espe- 
cially as-he had given his assurance that 
he would not: but if, contrary to good 
faith, other councils should influence his 
conduct, then there could be no difficulty 
of negotiating separately, cluding, how- 
ever, thoee allies who remained with us. 

The question being put, ‘* Whether 
the words proposed to be left out shall 
starid part of the question,” the House 
divided : Contents, 50; Not-contents, 5. 
The address was then agreed to. 


The King’s Answer to the Lords’ Ad- 
dress.| To the Address of the Lords, 
his Majesty retarned this Answer : 

“My lords;—I thank you for this 
loyal an@ ‘dutiful address.—My long ex- 
perience of your enlightened and anxious 
zeal ‘for the public welfare, affords me the 
surest pledge of your best endeavours to 
contrivate, as far as it can be done by 
any legislative interposition, to the objects 
of presdnt relief and permanent supply ; 
and also makes me confident of your ad- 
herence to those principles, on which the 
security of property, and ‘the prosperity 
both of agriculture and cbmmerce, de- 
pend.—Your concurrence.in my uniform 
wishes for the restoration of general tran- 
quillity; and your determination to enable 
me to maintain, both in riegotiation, and, 
if necessary, in war, the honour and inter- 
ests of my kingdoms, are such as I could 
not but expect from that wisdom and 
steadiness which have characterised all 

our conduct, and which have been pro- 
ductive of such important benefits to my 
peopi¢.”” \ 


on the Address of Thanks. 
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Debate in the Commons on the Address 
of Thanks.] His Majesty’s speech having 
been read, : 

Sir John Wrottesley rose. He. said, 
that one sentiment only could pervade 
the House at this moment, and that sen- 
timent was a conviction of the propriety 
of expressing their thanks to his majesty 
for that tender concern for the welfare of 
his people, which had induced him to as- 
semble his parliament. He was con- 
vincéd, from the favourable effects of the 
interposition of parliament on former oc- 
casions, that they would be enabled at 
this time to employ the resources of the 
country in materially alleviating the ge- 
neral distress. It was necessary, for this 
purpose, to enter into an examination of 
the state of the last harvest, which had 
hitherto produced no effect on the price 
ofthe market. If it was abundant, this 
abundance, aided by the large importa- 
tions recommended by his majesty, would 
naturally bring down the price of grain; 
if, on the other hand, it. was scanty, this 
scantiness would strengthen the necessity 
of extensive supplies from abroad, and 
establish the propriety of economy and 
frogality in the consumption of corn. 
The next point recommended by his ma- 
jesty was not less important, namely, the 
general improvement of the agriculture of 
the country. For this putpose enclosure 
bills were of vast consequence. During 
former sessions, much had been done to 
promote agriculture by such bills; but 

ittle m comparison with what had been 
done Jast session, when no less than 87 
enclosure bills had been passed. Still, 
much remained tobedone. His majesty, 
in directing them to the consideration of 
the laws respecting the various articles of 
provision, had recommended a most im- — 
portant distinction between the preven 
tion of frandulent practices to increase 
the price of provisions, and that lon 

established course of trade, which expe- 
rience had shown to ‘be necessary in the 
present state of society, for the supply of 
the market, and the subsistence of his 
subjects. The necessity of this distinc- 
tion mast be apparent to every one who 
attended at all to the present state of the 
public mind, and more particularly to some 
recent occurrences arising from this opi- 
nion. Farmers and other individuals 
dealing in grain had béen insulted and 
abused by a misguided multitude; they 
had been represented as men who fattened 
on the miseries‘of their fellow-creatares, 
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and who withheld thelr corn from the 
market, even when Providence had 
granted an abundance. It was necessary 
that a proper inquiry should be made into 
this subject; and if, from the result of 
that inquiry, it appeared that undue com- 
binations or fraudulent practices were 
chargeable on farmers, or any other class 
of the community, the it was highly 
proper that they should be punished ; but 
if it should be found that, even in seasons 
the most unfavourable, under circun- 
stances the most adverse, the markets had 
been regularly and fully supplied, then 
such general seas bar against ‘indivi- 
duals or bodies dealing in grain, ought 
not to be admitted to their prejudice; far 
less ought they to warrant any interference 
on the part of the legislature to tamper 
with the long-established course of trade, 
to depart from that system of commerce 
in provisions which was indispensably 
necessary to the supply of great towns. 
—There was another circumstance men- 
tioned by his majesty, which must have 
been painful to every member of that 
House, namely, the tumults which had 
arisen in various cpa of the country. 
Respecting the fatal consequences of such 
tumults there could only be one opinion ; 
but it was certainly astonishing, that men 
should have been found so truly wicked 
as to be guilty of outrages which tended 
directly and plainly to aggravate the dis- 
tress under which the people were la- 
bouring, On the subject of these riots, 
the sentiments of the House could only 
be those which his majesty’s gracious 
speech had contained.—On the impor- 
tance of a speedy and honourable peace, 
the wishes of all were unanimous, and 
therefore all must be gratified by the ar- 
dent desire expressed by his majesty for 
the accomplishment of this object. But 
if the French government was still unwil- 
ling to come to terms of reasonable ac- 
commodation, and if the terms offered 
were such as were inconsistent with the 
honour and security of the country, then 
the House could not hesitate in expressing 
their determination to grant such supplies 
as would enable his majesty to persevere 
in the Lae arduous contest. On these 
grounds he should move, 

‘¢ That an humble address be presented 
to his majesty, to return his majesty the 
humble thanks of this House, for his 
most gracious Speech from the throne. 

‘¢ That we owl with gratitude 
the tender concern which his majesty at 
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all times shows for the welfare of his sub- 
jects, and that paternal sense of the diffi- 
culties with which the poorer classes of 
them particularly have to struggle from 
the present high price of provisions, which — 
have induced his majesty to call us to- 
gether at this time: 

‘ That it will be equally our wish, and 
our duty, to adopt, as expeditiously as 
possible, all such measures as may, upon 
due consideration, appear best calculated 
to alleviate this severe pressure, and to 
prevent the danger of its recurrence, by 
promoting, as far as possible, the perma- 
nent extension and improvement of our 
agriculture : | 

‘‘ That, for the object of immediate 
relief, our attention will naturally be di- 
rected, in the first instance, to the best 
mode of affording the earliest and most 
ample encouragement for the importation 
of all descriptions of grain from abroad : 
being fully sensible that such a supply, 
aided by a general and strict attention to 
economy and ee in the consumption 
of corn, is most likely to contribute to a 
reduction in the present price, and to in- 
sure, at the same time, the means of 
meeting the demands for the necessary 
consumption of the year: 

‘¢ That the present circumstances will 
undoubtedly render the state of the laws 
respecting the commerce in the various 
articles of provision the object of our se- 
rious deliberation: that if, upon full con- 
sideration, it shall appear that the evil 
necessarily resulting from unfavourable 
seasons has been increased by any undue 
combinations and fraudulent practices, 
for the sake of adding unfairly to the 
price, it will be our earnest desire to take 
the most effectual measures for suppressing 
such abuses; but that we are fully sensible 
of the importance of distinguishing prac- 
tices of this nature from the regular course 
of long established trade, which experi- 
pale shown to be indispensable for 
the supply of the markets, and for the 
supply of the markets, and for the sub- 
sistence of the people in the present state 
of society : 

«“ That we cannot have seen, without 
the greatest concern, those temporary 
disturbances which have taken place in 
some parts of the kingdom, and are sen- 
sible that nothing can exceed the malig- 
nity and cruelty of those who take ad- 
vantage of the difficulties of the moment, 
to delude any of his majesty’s subjects 
into acts of violence and outrage, which 
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immediately tend fo increase in the highest 
degree the evil complained of, and are 
equally injurious to the well-being of the 
industrious classes of the community, and 
to the permanent tranquillity of the 
country : 

«© That we join with his majesty in ap- 
plauding those zealous and voluntary ex- 
ertions which have on this occasion been 
made for the immediate repression of those 
outrages, and in support of the laws and 
-of the public peace : 

‘«s That we shall proceed with the utmost 

seadiness to grant such eupplies as may 
be necessary for carrying on the public 
service till a period when the parliament 
of the united kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland may be conveniently as- 
sembled : 
_ That we acknowledge his majesty’s 
goodness in having been pleased to direct 
‘copies to be laid before us of those com- 
munications which have recently passed 
between his majesty and the French go- 
-vernment ; and in the expressions of his 
earnest desire to adopt every measure 
‘which could best contribute to the re-es- 
tablishment of general tranquillity : 

« That, concurring with his majesty in 
the anxiety which he entertains for the 
speedy restoration of peace, we shall see 
with the utmost satisfaction the adop- 
tion of all such measures as may best 
tend to promote and accelerate that de- 
sirable end, consistently with the honour 
of this country, and the true interests of 
his people ; but that, if the disposition of 
our enemies should continue to render it 
unattainable without the sacrifice of these 
essential considerations, we shall feel it 
our indispensable duty to persevere in 
affording his majesty the most zealous and 
effectual support and to omit no exertion 
on our part which can enable his majesty, 
under the blessing of Providence, to con- 
duct this important contest to a prosperous 
conclusion: and to maintain unimpaired 
the security and honour of these king- 
doms.” 

Mr. Dickinson, jun. said, that parliament 
had been convened to deliberate upon one 
of the most important subjects that could 
engross the attention of a levislative body. 
He had heard the speech from the throne 
with great satisfaction, and was happy to 
find the wisdom of parliament resorted to, 
on so important an occasion. He hoped 
they would act with the same courage, 
firmness, and perseverance, which had 
marked their former proceedings; the 
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necessary consequence of which would be, 
an alleviation of the sufferings of the 
poorer classes of the people, and an im- 
provement in the general state of the 
country. Besides the eneouragement 
which they would naturally be led to hold 
out to the importation of corn, modes 
and habits of economy would be recom- 
mended to the higher ranks, which would 
entirely cover the deficiency which might 
remain in the public stock of corn, after 
every possible supply had been procured 
from abroad. The general situation of 
the poor, he trusted, would also suggest 
matter of particular and specific regula- 
tions. Their wages he did not consider 
as having risen in proportion to the neces- 
sary articles of consumption, and the re- 
lief granted by the parish was, in many 
instances partial, as no difference was 
made between a man who had ten children, 
and a man who had only one.—On the 
subject of agricultural improvements, by 
way of increasing the annual growth of 
corn, a variety of opinions were in circu- 
lation: much had been said of a general 
inclosure bill, and he was very much in- 
clined in its favour, because he knew that, 
after the most minute investigation it had 
been recommended by that most enlight- 
ened, industrious, and keen searching body 
of men, the Bath Agricultural Society. 
A particular inquiry into the quantity of 
grain at present in the kingdom would be 
productive of the best effects, either in 
ee the markets, or in determining 
the deficiency, so as to ascertain the 
amount either of the supplies which it 
would be necessary to procure from 
abroad, or of the savings, which, by the 
operation of modes of economy, it would 
be necessary to accomplish upon the 
year’s consumption. He allowed, that in 
some instances, forestallers might have 
kept beck provisions, which would other- 
wise have gone to market, and raised the 
general price of necessary articles through- 
out the country. He hoped also, that 
such persons would not escape punish- 
ment. But he cautioned the House 
against supposing that the present difficul- 
ties were entirely the result of such illegal 
practices, or of leading the peuple to 
think that the scarcity arose not from a 
deficiency of produce, bat from misapplied 
capital. He was afraid that he might 
hear a measure proposed which had been 
too much talked of out of doors —the es- 
tablishment of a maximum. The objec- 
tions against such a measure were inunu- 
[2b] 
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merable ; but there was none so powerful 
as the impossibility of establishing it. If 
the same price were fixed upon the same 
article at Oxford, London, and Dublin, 
it might be. sold at Oxford at the price 
set upon it, but before it arrived at 
London. or Dublin the expense of carriage 
would necessarily create an addition to 
the price; and then where was their 
maximum? There had been twenty-five 
scarcities in the country since the reign of 
Henry Ist, and in no one instance had the 
establishment of a maximum been resorted 
to, excepting in the time of Edward 2nd ; 
and the pa:liament, finding the bad effects 
ar es by it, was forced to repeal the 
aw the year after it was enacted. Let 
this expedient once be resorted to, and 


then the farmer will no more cultivate his. 


ground, the landlord will receive no more 
rent, the labourer will have no more wages, 
the manufacturer will throw aside his 
shuttle, and the mariner remain for ever 
inactive in port.—Upon that part of the 
address which relates to peace, he would 
only observe, that the question was not 
whether peace was preferable to war, but 
whether, under all the circumstances of 
the case, peace could be obtained, con- 
sistently with the honour and good faith 
of the nation? France demanded from us, 
as the price of peace, what almost no na- 
tion ever demanded from another—a re- 
nunciation of all our alliances. He com- 

ared the conduct and the objects of the 
French government with those of the 
Grecks and Romans in ancient, and of 
Louis the 14th in modern times, contend- 
ing, that Buonaparté was now pursuing 
the same line of policy with every govern- 
ment that had ever aimed at universal 
dominion. He adverted in particular to 
two gross and palpable breaches of faith 
on the part of France: the late invasion 
of Tuscany, and the demolition of the 
fortresses of which she had obtained pos- 
session. He had still to congratulate 
Great Britain on her resources, her power, 
and her navy, now at a higher pitch of 
glory than ever. Though a cloud hung 
over us at present, the uniform and vi- 
gorous conduct of the country would 
dispel it, and still bring all to a favourable 
final issue. Though the emperor of Ger- 
many, by bad counsels, or whatever other 
cause, had entered on negotiations, that 
was no reason for us to imitate the 
example, in the present temper of the 
French government; though that sove- 
reign might, from the pressure of his cir- 
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cumstances, be driven to this step, that 
afforded no argument for us to throw 
ourselves at the mercy of an enemy, whose 
designs were so dangerous to every inde- 
pendent state. We were still ina situa- 
tion to maintain the contest with effect, 
and even to rescue the Emperer from the 
embarrassments of his present situation. 
He concluded by seconding the motion. 
Sir Francis Burdett said, that he could 
not agree to the address, because minis- 
ters had thrust into it a phrase respectin 
their own conduct, to which he woul 
never give his assent. Ministers had in- 
troduced into the Speech from the throne, 
a phrase which admitted that the uniform 
tenor of their conduct had been influenced 
by a desire for peace. Had the House 
forgotten the exulting strains in which 
the right hon. gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Windham ) had poured forth his rejoicings 
at the failure of the negotiation at Lisle? 
Had they forgotten all the abusive lan- 
guage contained in lord Grenville’s 
letters, not only refusing to enter into 
negotiation at the time, but even ap- 
pearing to preclude the possibility of 
entering into it at any future period. 
The principal object to which their atten- 
tion was called in his majesty’s Speech 
was the alarming scarcity which was at 
present felt by all, and to which one half 
of the community were falling victims. 
To him the cause of this scarcity was so 
plain as not to be mistaken. It was owing 
to the millions squandered away in the 
prosecution of the war. The weight of 
the taxes had raised the price of every 
necessary of life to its present enormous 
height. As for the address, he could not 
agree to it, nor would he agree to any ad- 
dress which had not for its object the re- 
moval of those ministers, who only re- 
garded the immensity of their own incomes, 
had come down from session to session, 
had boasted of the flourishing state of our 
commerce and manufactures, of the soli« 
dity of our financial system, and of the 
inexhaustible resources of the country ; 
but who were now forced, as an inevitable 
consequence of their own measures, to 
substitute a disconsolate in the place of 
their formerly triumphant tone—of those 
ministers who had flogged, tortured, 
magsacred, and, finally subjugated Ire- 
land, who had wrested the East Indies 
from a company of merchants, and who 
had filled up the measure of their erimes 
by annihilating the liberties of the people 
of England !—Of those ministers who had 
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squandered the public money, in compen- 
eating the holders of boroughs, in indem- 
nifying Corsican emigrants and American 
loyalists, in supporting French clergy, 
and pensioning French noblesse ; in Rus- 
sian, Austrian, Bavarian, Hanoverian, 
Wurtemburgian, Sardinian, and Nea- 
politan subsidies, and even in sending 
troops to defend the states of the pope! 
The general cry at this moment was for 
bread, and this cry was owing to their 
forestalling of produce, to their monopoly 
of wealth. They were now starving one 
half the country, in order to corrupt the 
other. He wished to point out the cause 
of the present distress and famine, and 
he had no difficulty in doing it. He had 
not far to Jook for it. It stared him in 
the face [Looking at Mr. Pitt]. It 
was seated on that treasury bench. The 
House of Commons had of late years 
been too much accustomed to vote away 
millions ypon millions, at the desire of 
that right hon. gentleman, without calcu- 
lating the mischiefs which were likely to 
arise from their conduct. He was con- 
vinced that in doing so, they imagined they 
were only voting away so much money in 
bank notes, and that the apology for their 
own facility was the facility of multiplying 
paper as fast as they could grant the 
sums. If the right hon. gentleman had 
put the question to them unmasked, and 
desired them to declare, whether they 
would or would not starve the country, 
he was certain that his influence, great as 
it was, would never have induced them to 
pass any such vote. This however was 
the question which had been submitted to 
the House, and upon which they had 
come to a decision every time the minis- 
ter had brought forward his budget. He 
conceived the new taxes consequent upon 
every new loan to be so many tickets 
issued as payable from the produce of the 
active capital of the country. In this 
view of the subject, he entreated the 
House seriously to consider what was the 
real situation at this moment of every 
man in the kingdom, in regard to his in- 
come, so far as it was mortgaged to the 
state, and so far as it was available for his 
own necessary supplies. He would divide, 
for instance, a farmer's income into 900 
parts: 300 of these parts he considered 
as payable for rent; the national debt he 
considered as engrossing 300 more; for 
tythes he allowed 100, and for poor’s 
Fates, income tax, &c. he put down 
thirty, so that their remained only 170 
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for his own use. The cultivator is forced 
to raise the price of his produce, the 
placeman is forced to pay ten for what he 
before paid five, his salary is in conse- 

uence raised, tickets multiply, the bur- 
thens of the public are increased, whilst 
the great bulk of the people can obtain 
neither tickets nor produce. But besides - 
these, there were tickets for the whole na- 
tienal establishment, tickets for the main- 
tenance of the royal family, tickets for 
the support of the army and navy, tickets 
for the salaries of ministers, tickets for 
the collectors of taxes, tickets for the 
proposers of taxes, tickets for the inven- 
tors of taxes; in short, after taking all 
the reductions from a man’s real income, 
very little remained applicable to his own 
private use. This he considered to be 
the actual state of the country. To this 
situation brought on by the politics of 
ministers, he ascribed the present dis- 
tressed state of the people; and as the 
address went to approve the conduct of 
those to whom the public owed all its ca- 
lamities, he should most strenuously op- 
pose it. 

Mr. Robson said :—Sir, I rise to express 
my disapprobation of the address, because 
it does not hold out to the people the de- 
plorable state of the country, and the real 
cause of the dearness of corn, and of 
every necessary of life. Sir, this address 
is of more importance than any ever sub- 
mitted to parliament: it is so, because a 
distressed people have been petitioning 
for, and anxiously waiting our mecting, 
in full expectation that we could give 
them relief. Sir, I repeat, they expect 
it-—I-hope they will not be disappointed— 
I dread the consequences. This, Sir, is 
my reason for calling it an awful day. 
Sir, things cannot go on long as they now 
are. Sir, I am one of those who agree 
with the seconder of the motion, in his 
opinion that no scarcity exists. With 
permission of the House, I ask leave to 
explain my reasons for so thinking. Sir, 
I have had occasion, in the course of the 
last three or four months, to pass through 
most of the principal counties in England: 
I had the pleasure to see plentiful crops, 
and the greatest part well got in, and at 
small expense. Sir, every body I met 
congratulated me in the month of August 
and part of September, saying, ‘ Nuw, 
Sir, we must have bread cheap!”” I found 
in the market, plenty of old wheat brought 
to what I was pleased to hear was a fall- 
ing market. Sir, the finest oats were sold 
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the last week in August at Huntingdon at 
24s., aud now I believe they are at 
50s. A short time afterwards, a report 
appeared in the public newspapers, per 
porting to be a report of the board of 
agriculture. It had a very great effect on 
the markets; for corn immediately began 
to rise. Sir, the people upon this became 
dissatisfied; tumultuous meetings, and 
mobs seizing the corn, as might be ex- 
pected, grew into riots. Government Heat 
prudently issued a proclamation, whic 
unfortunately, instead of appeasing the 
people, had a contrary effect, for they 
considered it as a measure that encouraged 
and protected farmers and monopolizers. 
Sir, upon the back of this came out that 
letter of the duke of Portland. Sir, until 
that letter was published, hardly any body 
believed in scarcity; but, when it came 
from the secretary of state, who could 
doubt it? Sir, these three measures were 
the cause of corn rising: nothing was to 
be heard but a cry of scarcity, and that 
in the most plentiful country. Sir, see- 
ing, as I have, the finest crop growing in 
various parts of the country, I cannot 
but believe there is no scarcity. I must 
couple it with, and attribute it to, otber 
causes—the accumulation of taxes, and 
the enormous increase of fictitious pro- 
perty. As it increases, so will all real 
property (for so I consider the necessaries 
of life) rise in value. Sir, there is no 
more reason for the dearness of wheat, 
oats, and barley, than there is for coals, 
cheese, butter, leather, and hay. Sir, I 
am not at a loss to account for the in- 
creased price of every thing, nor the evils 
under which the people labour; it is to 
be ascribed to the increase of taxes, and 
the unmerciful manner in which they have 
been laid on. The natural consequence, 
and what the farmer pleads, is, that his 
landlord, under the plea of paying his 
income tax, has raised his rent; that he 
has the income tax to pay himself, be- 
sides an accumulation of other perpetual 
taxes; added to this, labour is dearer. 
Sir, the farmer is compelled to a certain 
degree to raise the price of every thing 
that his farm produces. Sir, the plain 
truth is, that the weight of taxes has ab- 
solutely subdued the pride, not only of 
the farmer, but of all the independent 
part of the country. Sir, I repeat to the 
chancellor of the exchequer, that in his 
administration the middling order of peo- 
i are no more—they are subdued. 
i 


fuch has been said concerning the poor ; 
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but I am at a loss ta know what the poor 
means. The denomination of the poor now 
extends half up the ranks of life: persons 
possessed of Pon 2001. to 700/. a year 
must now be classed among the poor. It 
is that body of people, which were the 
vride of my country, that are subdued. 
Sir, there is another cause that does con- 
siderable mischief in making every thing 
dear—I see an immense quantity of ficti- 
tious paper in circulation. It is the coun- 
try banks I allude to. Sir, I know an 
instance of a farmer who owed a large 
arrear of rent, who would neither pay his 
rent, nor take his corn to market. Being 
pressed upon the subject by his landlord, 
he went to the next town, to one of these 
banks, borrowed the money upon his 
note at two months, paid his rent, and 
withheld the corn from market. The 
douceur here was the putting this ficti- 
tious paper into circulation. These banks 
add very much to the distress of the 
country, by enabling monopolizers to 
carry on their trade. Sir, of these country 
banks there are between 4 and 500 in the 
kingdom, whose notes in some cases, are 
preferred to those of the Bank of England. 
Sir,provided government do not take some 
strong measures with respect to these 
banks, I shall think it my duty to submit 
a motion to the House for their appro- 
bation. We have been these eight years 
engaged in an expensive war. Hitherto 
we have been induced to continue it, from 
the easy manner in which money has been 
raised, to pay the interest of which 7 or 
800,000/. perpetual taxes have been laid 
on annually. Thus much of taxes have 
been patiently borne; but now comes the 
fatal blow—the income tax. A chancellor 
of the exchequer is bold enough to call 
upon the people to raise in one year the 
additional sum of seven or eigbt millions. 
Now, I appeal to the House, whether so 
violent a measure could be practised with- 
out affecting the price of every article of 
life? Added to which, was the adjourn- 
ment of parliament, with an uncontra- 
dicted avowal of the chancellor of the 
exchequer, who gloried in having refused 
to treat with the government of France, 
although Buonaparté had sent twice to 
this country to ask to open a negotiation. 
He boasted of the wise and dignified an- 
sewer sent by lord Grenville to Buonaparté, 
which answer had raised the army of re- 
serve which had placed Buonaparté where 
he was. Sir, this “wise and dignified” 
letter was used with great success by the 
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France. 
self a Frenchman, and read lord Gren- 
ville’s letter; what would occur to you? 
** We (France) have sent twice to you 
(England) to propose peace, and you 
Eniend} refuse even to hear us.’ 
ould it not rouse any man, for his 
country to be thus insulted? Sir, added 
to this impolitic measure, is a declara- 
tion from the chancellor of the exche- 
quer, that if in his opinion it should be 
necessary to carry on the war, he has 
200 millions more money ready for the 
rosecution of it. Sir, I will ask the House 
how. with such measures and such a de- 
claration so taken and made by adminis- 
tration, can they or the nation expect 
better times? Sir, why not separate our- 
selves from our continental alliance, and 
make peace? The Emperor has no claim 
upon this country. The Emperor entered 
into an engagement not to make peace 
till next February. This dear-bought 
treaty cost this country two millions and 
a half. The last instalment will soon be 
eae when he gets the money, I expect 
e will make peace. What benefit has 
England received from this treaty? I find 
nothing done, not a single battle—an 
armistice the whole time! Why, Sir, this 
conduct is insanity. Sir, I am of epinion 
that to be disengaged from all continental 
alliances, would be the best thing that 
could happen to this country. We are 
not up to the intrigues of the continental 
powers. Sir, a separate peace is, in my 
Opinion, more desirable than one whic 
is liable to be broken by continental allies. 
Let us depend on our navy, which has 
dove wonders. Sir, I strongly suspect 
that our late allies are forming an armed 
neutrality, which aims at wresting from 
us our superiority atsea. Sir, if the war 
continues, these powers will take ad- 
vantage of our difficulties, and will insult 
us in our distress. Sir, this brings to my 
mind what lately happened with Den- 
mark. The dispute with that kingdom is 
by no means finally settled; it is deferred 
till peace. Had we made it with Buona- 
parté at the time he offered it, this ques- 
tion of the sovereignty of the sea, and the 
right of search, would never have been 
agitated. By not making peace, we have 
given the opportunity of forming the 
armed neutrality. This, Sir, shows the 
northern powers have it in contemplation 
to take from us that which we have always 


enjoyed. Iwill never give my consent to. 
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serjeants in every town’ in | relinquish the rights I allude to; it would 
or amoment, Sir, suppose vour- | be a severe blow. Sir, the country, as 
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long as the chancellor of the exchequer 
remains in office, has no chance of 
peace. In the hour of success he will 
not treat. In adversity he will not treat. 
In God’s name, when are we totreat? Ig 
it to be an endless war? Give us peace; 
that will give a free commerce for grain. 
The public expect relief, not in bread 
so but in all the necessaries of life; 
and nothing but peace can give that. 
Peace only can relieve us; all other mea: 
sures, bounties, &c. will injure, instead of 
doing benefit to the country. 

Mr. Pitt said :—Whatever variety of 
Opinion may occur in the progress of the 
discussion of those points to which the 
speech from the throne, and the address 
to his majesty, direct the attention of par- 
liament, I flatter myself, that when the 
real question for the decision of the House 
is fairly explained, all differences must 
cease, and all topics of division be sus- 
pended. Believing it to be equally the 
object of every man present to promote, 
to the utmost of his power, the alleviation 
of that distress under which the commu- 
nity labours, I cannot suppose that gen- 
tlemen will find any ground of dissension 
in an address, the chief purport of which 
is merely to thank his majesty for the 
opportunity which he has given to parlia- 
ment, of entering upon the consideration 
of the subject. The Speech, and the 
address founded upon it, comprehend two 
great leading topics. They state the 
difficulties under which the public now 
labour from a succession of unfavourable 
seasons. They point to an investigation 
of the causes of the caJamity, and the re- 
medies of which it is susceptible ; and, in 
allusion to the recent communications 
which have taken place with the enemy, 
they bring under review the important 
question of peuce or war. 

Upon the first of these objects, what 
does the Speech recommend? What does 
the Address desire the House to do? In 
both, an anxious feeling is expressed for 
the miseries of the various classes who 
suffer by the high price of provisions, and 
the remedy proposed is an early, expedi- 
tious, and effectual mode of obtaining 
supply by importation, aided by a nar- 
rowed and economical application of the 
resources which our own means afford. 
Whatever ‘difference of sentiment may 
exist respecting the causes of the evil; 
whatever. views may be entertained re- 
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specting the most effectual remedies ; all, 
I am persuaded, must feel how delicate 
the subject is, how difficult the discus- 
sion, how careful the legislature must be 
in the adoption of specific measures of 
remedial policy. But, aware of these 
circumstances, all must, at the same time, 
be sensible, that two modes of relief, 
simple, practical, safe, and effectual, are 
placed within our reach. The first of 
these is importation from abroad. Expe- 
rience has sufficiently proved the efficacy 
of thisresource. We know, by the most 
authentic documents, that the importa- 
tion last year exceeded any thing that 
had ever taken place within the same 
space of time. The importance and ne- 
_ cessity of this expedient must at once be 
recognized. We have likewise the satis- 
faction of knowing that we possess the 
means of rendering this aid effectual. 
Great as the last year’s importation was, 
it is in our power to render that of the 
present more extensive. This is to be 
done by bounties, on the principle acted 
upon last year, by which provision was 
e spire 4 made, that the expense of the 
bounty should never be imposed on the 
sae but when the necessity for it 
existed, and when the advantage of it 
was ascertained. That principle. will be 
again applied, with the benefit of former 
experience. The assistance derived from 
it will be increased in proportion to the 
more favourable harvest in foreign coun- 
tries. It is consolatury to know, that, on 
the continent of Europe, as well as in 
America, the crops have been produc- 
tive; and no doubt can be entertained, 
that the wealth of this country must com- 
mand a supply that cannot fail to relieve 
the difficulties under which we labour.— 
As to the other object, the diminution of 
consumption and the employment of 
substitutes, the experience we have had 
of the efficacy of these expedients enables 
us to call them into action with new 
effect. In 1795, 1796, and in the course 
of last year, we derived much relief from 
the examples of economy which were set, 
and it will be our business now to prac- 
tise the knowledge we have acquired. 
Upon the consideration of these simple 
and easy remedies, more will be done to 
afford effectual relief to the community 
than any doubtful experiment of regula- 
tion to reduce the price of commodities, 
and to obtain the supply of the market 
with all the effect which the, most confi- 
dent might ascribe to it, couid produce. 
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Our agreeing to these preliminary steps 
by no means precludes farther inquiry, or 
more deliberate determination, But at 
present no inquiry can be necessary to 
authorize the expedients which are pro- 
posed. Let investigation however be 
pursued, let remedies be suggested. I 
do not hesitate at the same time to de- 
clare, that, to go beyond the remedy 
which is plain, practical, and confirmed 
by the surest experience, must be a dan- 

erous Course. ¢ is unsafe in the attempt, 
it is unworthy ofa statesman in the design, 
to abandon the system which practice has 
explained and experience has confirmed, 
for the visionary advantages of a crude, 
untried theory. It is no leis unsafe, no 
less unworthy of the active politician, to 


adhere to any theory, however just in its 


eneral principle, which excludes from 
its view those particular details, thase 
unexpected situations, which must render 
the scheme of the philosophic politician 
in the closet inapplicable to the actual 
circumstances of human afiairs. But, if 
it be unwise to be guided solely by spe- 
culative systems of political economy, 
surely it 1s something worse to draw 
theories of regulation from clamour and 
alarm. Ifwe ought not to bend observa- 
tion and experience to any theory, surely 
we ought much less to make just ian 

les and tried courses yield to wild pro- 
jects, struck out from temporary distress, 
the offspring, not of argument, but of 
fear; not of inquiry, but of passion; not 
of cool reflection, but of inflamed preju- 
dice. No man, therefore, who duly con- 
sidered the causes from which the pros- 
perity of the country has arisen, who 
well understood the foundation on which 
it stood; could think for a moment that, 
to redress any supposed mischief which, 
in times of peculiar scarcity and distress, 
monopoly might be supposed to have oc- 
casioned, it would be right to strike at 
the freedom of trade, and the application 
of industry and capital. To doso, would 
be to bring us back to something worse 
than the system that prevailed 500 years 
ago ; inasmuch as the state of the country, 
the distribution of property, and the em- 
ployments of industry are so infinitely 
different from what obtained at the period 
when that system prevailed. But the 
system recommended by his majesty is 
equally removed from these opposite ex- 
tremes. It is that which true wisdom 
and enlarged policy alone will recognize; 


it is that alone, I am convinced, which 


rom 
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the House will pursue in the application 
of the remedies which the case ma 
require. Parliament will inquire; it will 
collect facts; it will seek information; it 
will examine evidence; and if an abuse 
is proved to exist, the remedy will be 
canvassed upon its own merits. 

It is not my wish, in this stage of the 
business, to state any opinions which I 
may have already conceived upon the 
subject. In proceeding to the minute 
investigation of the subject, however, it 
is not amiss to point out the errors on 
both sides, from which remedial policy 
ought to be exempt. There are some 
sorts of remedies which it is right to show 
can in no case be sinployed. as there 
may be abuses which it will be the 
desire of parliament to correct by every 
means in Its power toemploy. All, how- 
ever, that the present question requires 
is, to express our readiness to concur in 
the measures necessary to promote im- 
portation and economy. For this purpose 
no time for deliberation can be requisite : 
we must already be prepared on these 
points with a clear opinion, and ready to 
pledge ourselves to give them the utmost 
effect.—On the causes by which the pre- 
sent high price is occasioned, there are, 
no doubt, many opinions ; both the extent 
of the evils and the remedy have been 
disputed. The question is embarrassed 
by many prejudices. Some, whose mo- 
tives are unquestionable, and the hu- 
manity of whose views is conspicuous, 
may have been led to give encouragement 
to the errors, and sanction to the cla- 
mours which have prevailed on the sub- 
ject. Others, whose motives are more 
doubtful, have endeavoured to combine 
two distinct grounds of prejudice, and to 
connect the scarcity with the war. Thus 
upon two subjects, each in itself liable to 
mach misconception, and in its nature 
demanding a cool examination, violent 
clamour bas been raised; I trust, how- 
ever, that there are but few who think it 
wise or useful to connect the discussion 
of these two topics. The causes of the 
scarcity, and the policy and necessity of 
the war, present distinct subjects of con- 
sideration ; and none will blend the dis- 
cusssion of the latter with the former, 
who wish only to communicate informa- 
tion, and to suggest remedies.—An hon. 
baronet, and the hon. gentleman who 
spoke last: have, indeed, attempted to 
connect the argument; but, with all de- 
ference to their talents, I confess I should, 
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before advancing any thing in reply, wish 
to hear what more weighty arguments 
can be urged in support of the same side. 
It appears to me, that, on a general view, 
no man can contend that the war has an 

material tendency to increase an evil 
which can be traced to other causes. 
But, I perceive, from the gestures of gen- 
tlemen opposite, that the doctrine, of 
which I have given the credit to the hon. 
baronet and the hon. gentleman who 
spoke last, is more generally entertained. 
On this point, then, we shall have an op- 
portunity of a more detailed discussion on 
a future day. I must think, however, 
that it is not too much to expect from 
the good sense and prudence of gentle- 
men on the other side, that the consider- 
ation of the high price of provisions 
should be guided only by views of public 
benefit; that no matter should be intro- 
duced into it for the purpose of creating 
undue feeling and unfounded clamours. 
But, since this question has been started, 
I beg leave to hint a few general observa- 
tions, which seem completely to over. 
throw the argument of those who impute 
the dearness of provisions to the war. In 
a more detailed discussion I shall be ready 
to examine separately the effect of every 
tax which has been imposed since the year 
1795; to state the utmost effect which it 
could be supposed to have produced, 
directly or indirectly, on the price of 
grain; and to prove that these taxes 
could form, even on the most exaggerated 
computation, a very inconsiderable part 
of the increased price of provisions. To 
show that the war has not any general 
effect to raise the price of grain, consider 
only the price of grain at different periods 
of the present war, though the eon 
would bestrengthened bya review offormer 
wars. Three or four years have been 
years of comparative high price. In 
1794 and 1795, the price was high; but 
in the interval of nearly three years that 
succeeded, that is, from about Michael- 
mas 1796 to Midsummer 1799, the price 
sunk perhaps too low for the fair profit 
of the farmer. The general price then 
in England was from 48s. to 49s. a quar- 
ter. ‘Vrom Michaelmas 1798 to Lady-day 
1799, it was not above 48s. How then, 
if the war was the cause of the dearness, 
did it happen that the effect, which on the 
hypothesis should have been increasing, 
was suspended during an interval of 
nearly three years; and when likewise, 
during these years, some of the taxes to 
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which the effect is chiefly ascribed had 
been imposed? Previous to the last- 
mentioned period (one of great cheap- 
ness), the triple assessment had existed 
a twelvemonth, and must have produced 
its full effect. This plain fact is alone 
worth a thousand inferences deduced by 
circuitous reasonings. I shall not enter 
into a comparative statement of the prices 
in former wars, nor insist on the ingenious 
arguments that have been adduced to 
show that war is favourable to lowness of 
price. It is deserving of remark, how- 
ever, that this country, which from the 
period of the revolution, for a great part 
of the present century, bad been used to 
export great quantities of grain, ceased to 
export and began to import in the middle 
of that peace which succeeded the most 
successful war in which this country ever 
was engaged. Thus it is clear, from a 
deduction of facts, that war of itself has 
no evident and necessary connexion with 
the dearness of provisions, and that there 
can be no reason for at all combining the 
question of scarcity with the distinct 
inquiry respecting the policy of the war. 
There may, indeed, arise much differ- 
ence on particular facts, on points of 
inference, and the nature of legislative 
operation; but there are leading princi- 
ples that must be common to all who enter 
upon the discussion with candid and 
liberal sentiments, In the consideration 
of the present calamity we ought, as men 
of humanity, to look at it with the deep- 
est feelings of compassion for the distresses 
of our fellow creatures; as public men, 
with a profound sense of the importance 
of watching over the welfare of the indus- 
trious classes of the community ; as men 
of prudence, who are bound to provide 
for their interests, and who will not stoo 
to flatter their errors, we ought to consi- 
der it as a malady affecting the state; 
but one in a delicate spot, not to be in- 
cautiously touched — not to be treated 
with new and violent remedies :—to follow 
untried theories must be peculiarly fatal 
in a matter of so much nicety, and where- 
in errors must be of the most malignant 
and extensive mischief. In the prosecu- 
tion of the inquiry, we ought to be open 
to information ; indefatigable to examine, 
but careful to weigh, and cautious to 
proceed when the speculation of correc- 
tive regulation would Jead to overthrow 
the good that we have proved, for pro- 


jects not even recommended by plausibi- 
ity. 
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As to the extent of the deficiency of 
the late harvest, it would be no less rash 
than unnecessary to give any opinian. 
For the practical remedies proposed, a 
knowledge of the precise deficit is not 
required. This, however, we know, that 
notwithstanding the clamour about mono- 
poly previous to the harvest, it is now 
universally admitted that the old stock 
was very nearly exhausted. An. early 
harvest, therefore, found us with less 
stock than usual; of course that stock, 
unless aided by importation from abroad 
and economy of our own resources, must 
be applicable to the consumption of a 
shorter period of time than usual. Hav- 
ing already mentioned substitutes, and 
remarked that experience had rendered 
us more familiar with their utility and the 
mode of their application, I shall just 
mention how they may be rendered more 
effectual on the present occasion. We 
know that last year the crops failed al- 
most generally in all the articles of pro- 
vision. This year, though wheat is short, 
several other finds (particularly barley) 
are plentiful both at home and abroad. 
By the due application of the resources 
of economy and of substitutes, joined to 
importation, I am satisfied that the supply 
of the year will be made to answer the 
consumption. I do not wish to under- 
rate the difficulties of our situation; but 
this I will assert, that, if we employ pro- 
per precaution, and exercise becoming 
firmness, we have in our own power the 
remedy for the distress under which the 
country labours. I do not imagine, in- 
deed, that any extraordinary aud rapid 
diminution of price is to be expected ; 
but if we abstain from all rash experiment 
in the established course of trade, there 
is the best reason to think that there will 
be a considerable reduction of price, a 
reduction gradual and permanent, one 
that will alleviate the distresses of the 
poor, without risking that increase of 
consumption which ought so much in the 

resent circumstances to be avoided. 

esides the actual deficiency this year, 
the late high prices might be ac- 
counted for on reflecting that the stock 
of last year was exhausted, that the far- 
mer must have been unable both to pro- 
vide for the demands of the market, and 
to prepare for the supplies of seed which 
a more favourable season had required. 

This of itself is sufficient to explain the 
high price for several weeks, without 
supposing any great deficiency of crop, 
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er any improper arts to keep back grain 
aod to starve the market. It certainly 
was an unfortunate error to ascribe the 
prices too much either to the deficiency 
on the one hand, or to monopoly on the 
other. In the one case it gave a sanction 
to high price, and in the other to un- 
founded popular clamour. The past 
prices, however, I am fully convinced, 
ought not to be taken as a proof and index 
of what future prices may be. If the 
order of things by which the market has 
so lung been regularly supplied be not 
disturbed by impolitic interference; if we 
are prudent to encourage importation, 
and firm to oppose all useless waste, there 
must in the course of the year be a gra- 
dual abatement of price. In fact, as soon 
as the effect of importation and economy 
begia to be felt, no regulation will be 
necessary to supply the market and to 
reduce the price. The most prejudiced 
will see, that the surest remedy for mono- 
poly, ‘if it has. existed (and I do not be- 
lieve it has existed to any considerable 
extent), is to increase the quantity and 
to diminish the consumption, to which 
highness of price must essentially contri- 
bute. If corn has been kept up, it will 
be sufficient to bring it out, to show both 
to the grower and consumer that we have 
the means of rendering the supply of the 
whole year adequate to the demand. A 
proper diminution of price will then ensue: 
for no man who truly estimates the dif_i- 
culty of our real situation, and the means 
by which alone it can be relieved, would 
desire that in a time of scarcity the price 
should experience a temporary depression 
to what it would be in a time of plenty. 
This would be to remove the necessary 
and most effectual corrective of scarcity. 
I trust, therefore, that one of our first 
measures will be, to go into a committee 
of the whole House, to fix the quantum 
of bounty to be allowed on importation. 
I should next propose, that a select com- 
mittee be appointed to investigate the 
subject of the scarcity, and to this com- 
mittee will be referred that part of the 
king’s speech which refers to this point. 
I should propose likewise, that the com- 
mittee shall from time to time recommend 
such measures as seem on the result of its 
inquiry fit to be adopted. I do not wish 
to anticipate any of their measures; but 
one suggests itself, which may be of ere 
benefit as a regulation, particularly if 
sanctioned by example. This would be, 
to direct that all parochial relief, instead 
[ VOL. XXXV.] 
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of being given in money, or wheaten 
bread, shall be given in bread partly made 
up of some wholesome substitutes. 1 be-. 
lieve that this practice has already made 
its way in some parts, and it appears to 
me that its extension would be attended 
with the most beneficial effects. 

Thus much I have thought it neccssary 
to state on the two leading points re- 
specting the scarcity. On the question 
of peace or war, I shall only observe, that, 
as the papers on which the merits of the 
case must be decided are not yet before 
the House, it would be premature to 
enter at large into the discussion. There 
certainly is nothing in the address which 
pledges any opinion of the House on that 
point: this pledge it gives indeed, which 
no man I hope will shrink from, that if 
peace cannot be concluded on terms con- 
sistent with public faith, with the national 
honour and interests, we shall continue. 
to support his majesty with that firmness, 
decision, and energy which this House 
has uniformly displayed. I cannot anti- 
cipate any difference of opinion on this 
head. The speech states what will no 
doubt appear distinctly from the commu- 
nications that are about to be laid before 
parliament, that his majesty could not 
negotiate without separating his interests 
from those of his allies; and the import- 
ance of those alliances is justified by the 
desire of the enemy to dissolve them. 
If, then, the enemy advanced a pretension 
so unheard-of, as that his majesty, as the 
price of connexion with them, should 
break his faith to those allics with whom 
he was connected; if, as the price of be- 
ing united in amity with his majesty, 
France wished to put an end to the union 
which subsisted between him and his al- 
lies, surely I ought not to presume that 
in such a preliminary to a negouation, 
any member of this House will find con- 
ditions, which prove the sincerity of those 
who pretend to be the friends of general 
tranquillity, or conditions to which his 
majesty could have acceded. I trust, 
therefore, that as unanimity is desirable 
on every occasion, the House will without 
delay, and with a concurrence approaching 
to unanimity, proceed to declare its readi- 
ness to adopt such measures as alone are 
calculated toafford relief tothe community. 
This is the only way to prove a sincere 
and enlightened regard to the interests - 
and well-being of the poor. By showing a 
real and substantial regard to their hap- 
piness, we shall guard against the consc- 
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quences of the false and dangerous ex- 
pectations with which, by factious persone, 
they have been deluded on the subject of 
the remedies of which their sufferings 
admit. Parliament cannot by any charm 
convert scarcity into plenty; but it is 
something to show that no time is lost in 
adopting every practicable means of alle- 
viating the present distress, and ensuring 
the regular subsistence ofthe people. In 
the farther discussion let us proceed with 
caution, and examine with impartiality. 
Let us act with proper temper, firmness, 
and sobriety, that we may be able to dis- 
cover where the cause of the evil really 
rests, and apply the remedy which will be 
truly serviceable. 

Mr. Sheridan said :—Sir; if ever unani- 
mity is peculiarly desirable, it must be on 
an occasion when the House is called upon 
to consider of an address to the throne on 
the affecting topic of the high price of 
provisions. In general, the minister has 
found the House as obedient, and of 
course a8 unanimous, as could with any 
decency be wished; but whatever may 
have been the docility of gentlemen in 
times past, the present is a period for 
unanimity. The particular object of the 
ade evidently is, to draw the attention 
of the House to the state of the country 
in regard to the high price of provisions ; 
and since it is manifest that his majesty 
is solicitous to favour any measures that 
may tend to lower the price, we are bound 
to approve of the address, so far as relates 
to the assurance it gives, that we will do 
all we can to alleviate the sufferings of 
the fag If the address were nega- 
tived, it would imply that the House re- 
fused to co-operate with his majesty in 
such measures as may most effectually 
tend to relieve the country. The sug- 
gestion respecting importation seems to 
be well-timed and politic. The third topic 
is that relating to the laws against fore- 
stallers and regraters. The Janguage of 
the Speech, and of the minister to-night, 
on this subject, is wise and manly. But 
the right hon. gentleman contends, that 
the high price is neither caused by the 
taxes nor the war. I admit the question 
is one of great delicacy. I allow, that at 
a moment like the present, it is incum- 
bent on us simply to look at the question 
of the high price of provisions, and to 
rae Hal how the evils which the country 
suffers can most effectually becured. Yet 
we must not skim over matters. It is the 
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but i is also our duty to find them the 
truth. If war be not alone the cause of 
the present high price of provisions, it is 
certainly an aggravation of the sufferings 
of the people. The war, then, ought to 
be discontinued. Will itbe denied, that, 
while there are 300,000 men employed in 
the navy and army, there is not, of ne- 
cessity a considerable waste of provisions? 
Every man employed in such service causes 
the consumption of, perhaps, five times 
as much provisions as are used by the 
same number of individuals in time of 
peace. Will any man who knows that 
Malta was victualled from Leadenhall 
market doubt that the waste caused by the 
war has been immense? In the navy, the 
transport, and the victualling department, 
by the consumption of persons who hardly 
ever used any snimal food at all, the waste 
ts of necessity great during war. To 
which if we add the probable expenditure 
and waste in barracks for the cavalry, 
regulars, and volunteers, and in general 
throughout the domestic departments of 
our warlike system, no man will deny that 
war is a cause of dearness and scarcity. 
One word more. I say, God forbid that 
the war should not be the cause! for if it 
be not, the situation of the country is in- 
deed deplorable. But, believing that the 
war is the great cause of our sufferings, 
I hope that the House will seriously turn 
its attention to peace. Upon the whole; 
Ido hope, Sir, that the House will be 
unanimous on the present occasion. 

Mr. Nicholls said, that the war had 
given rise to the faminein 1795, and also 
to the famine of 1800, and that no relief 
could be expected but from the conclusion 
of peace. hen the war began, in 1793, 
the plan was suggested, of famishing 
France. Into the morality of such a mea- 
sure he would not now inquire; but, tt 
would appear, that the agents of govern- 
ment, in 1793 and 1794, had introduced 
too little corn from abroad; the conse- 
quence was, that there was a scarcity in 
the spring of 1795. That scarcity, which 
broke out in May in that year, was not 
the consequence of the bad harvest of the 
preceding year, but of the insufficient in- 
troduction of corn in the years 1793 and 
1794. The agents, however, redoubled 
their activity in the subsequent part of 
the year 1795. But the introduction was 
still unequal tothe demand ; and the con- 
sequence was, that the minister signified 
to the corn-dealers, that he -would aban- 


duty of the House to find the people bread, | don the trade if they would resume it. 
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The dealers did resume it, and they .im- 
ted, in 1796, 1,086,000 quarters. 
hat was then the conduct of the mi- 
nister? The corn dealers say, he broke 
his faith with them; for, with 70,000 
quarters, which his agents had bought, 
and 80,000 more, which he had on hand, 
he sank thé price of corn 56s. a quarter. 
This gave birth to the second famine. 
You knew of the famine of 1799 early 
enough; why did you not send for corn? 
The dealers would not trust the right hon. 
gentleman! They did not send while the 
Balde was oper. If they had, the famine 
would wot have breken out so early. 
Something hed been said of forestallers 
and monopolisers. 1s was the government 
of the country monopolising and forestall- 
ing the country. But the right hon. gen- 
tleman had seid, that corn was cheap in 
1797 and 1798. True, but we had an 
importation of 1,086,000 quarters in the 
year 1796.— With respect to the frugality 
which was ecammended. we had about 
3 or 400,000 soldiers and sailors in pay, 
who certainly consumed more than they 
did in those employments from which they 
had been taken by the war. The men 
onder sir Ralph Abercrombie were fed 
with animal food and with wheaten bread : 
in the cottages which they inhabited be- 
fore the war, their usual fare was, per- 
bape, neither animal food nor wheaten 
bread. If they were Irishmen, their food 
consisted of potatoes and butter-milk: if 
Scotehmen, they had lived, probably, on 
ommeal and herrings. If we meant, 
therefore, to adopt a real system of fru- 
gality, we must reduce tle number of our 
soldiers and sailors.—He came now to the 
measure recommended in the specch, of 
importation from abroad. Would not the 
power of going to a third market produce 
a more plentiful supply ? Would it be no 
advantage te have the ports of Belgium 
epen to us? Would not the conclusion of 
peace, by lessening the freight and insur- 
ance of ships, reduce the price of corn im- 
ported in them? Would it be nothing to in- 
crease the number of productive labourers? 
Could there be any doubt, after this, that 
the war augmented and aggravated the fa- 
mine? Ifthe war raised wheat to 36/. a 
load, which in peace was not more than 
18/. then he would maintain that the war 
was the cause ef the famine. Under such 
circumetances, it was the duty of the 
House to say te his majesty, when he re- 
curred to them for advice, that peace 
ought to be made,«-Another cause of the 
e 
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scarcity was the raising such vast sums 
within the year, and the increase of paper 
money. Did not the latter cause increase 
the price of provisions in America and in 
France ? Had it not increased the price 
here? When the Bank stopped payment, 
he had advised the limiting the issue of 
bank-rnotes. Previously to that period, 
there was a natural limit, for every man 
had power of getting his note changed 
into gold at the Bank. As this natural 
limit was removed, he had recommended 
an artificial one, and that the number of 
notes should be limited. This recom- 
mendation, however, had been rejected. 
Mr. Nicholls next took a view of the in- 
creased price of gold, and of the exporta- 
tion of gold for the purchase of corn and 
Would you 
pay for that corn, and those subsidies, in 
bills of exchange? No, for the exchange 
was 123 per cent against us. We were 
forced, therefore, to send gold. Would 
less be sent out this year for corn, if the 
war continued ? Gentlemen should recol- 
lect, that, supposing there was a good 
crop of wheat in 1801, that would not 
make corn cheap in 1802. One good 

ear alone did not make corn cheap. 

hese were things which ought to be re- 
flected upon scriously. 

Mr. Grey said :—The chancellor of the 
exchequer, Sir, appears more solicitous 
than ordinary to recommend unanimity, 
in adopting the proposed address. In that 
wish my hon. friend (Mr. Sheridan) has 
acquiesced; and sorry I am that, from 
such an opinion, I should feel myself 
obliged to dissent. Sorry am I, that, in 
a crisis like the present, unanimity should 
not reasonably be expected. But have 
the administration to whose hands our 
affairs are entrusted, a just claim to that 
unanimity ? If we Jook for vigour on their 
part, we only discover weakness; if for 
wisdom, folly; if for foresight, rashness ; 
if for concert, distraction; if for vigilance, 
inattention ; if for energy, remissness; it 
for econumy, profusion. Shall we, then, 
the guardians of the public purse, sig- 
nalize, by a show of unanimity, the mean 
and treacherous desertion of a trust that 
is supposed to be confided to honour and 
integrity. I cannot, thercfore, agree, 
that an address like the present, under 
such alarming circumstances of the coun- 
try, should be presented to the throne. 
What is about to be proposed, will, I fear, 
amount only to a palliative; I agree 
therefore with my hon. friend (sir F- 
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Burdett) that there is no effectual remedy 
but a peace. To the war, however, I 
cannot sulely ascribe our present calami- 
tics; though I regard it as aggravating the 
distress which unfavourable seasons may 
have produced. After a brief recapitula- 
tion of the various miscarriages of the 
war, Mr. Grey continued thus :—Leaving 
these topics for future discussion, I shall 
say a few words upon the subject more 
immediately treated of in his majesty’s 
speech. The right hon. gentleman lays 
the whole blame of the present scarcity 
on the seasons. The right hon. gentleman 
concludes that war can have no peculiar 
effect to enhance the price of provisions, 
because wheat was cheap in 1797. But 
it appears, that all kinds of corn was 
dearer during the course of the seven 
years war, than during the seven years 
which preceded it; and that, exclusive of 
the ycars of particular scarcity we have 
lately experienced, wheat has been 8s. 
per quarter higher during the five cheapest 
years of the present war, than it was be- 
tween 1788 and 1793. War must neces- 
sarily tend, in various ways, to produce 
scarcity. Thousands are taken from labo- 
rious occupations, to consume what is 
produced by the labour of others. Ifeach 
of them does not exactly eat five times as 
much as he did before, the effect of his 
change of life produces in bringing on a 
scarcity is as great as if he did; for, in- 
stead of living on vegetable diet, he must 
now be fed with beef and mutton; and it 
is well known, that it requires five times 
as rouch land to maintain a man who lives 
on animal food, as another who tastes 
nothing but vegetables.—The right hon. 
gentleman stated, that he was not sure 
but monopoly might have some share in 
creating the high price. Iam of the same 
opinion ; though I adhere steadily to the 
principles of Adam Smith, and maintain 
that, in general, all apprehension from 
unfair dealing is chimerical. But the evil 
arising from this source I ascribe solely 
to the war. In time of peace the demand 
is constant and regular, and speculation 
never will be extended beyond the wants 
of the community; but in time of war 
fleets are to be victualled, armies sud- 
denly called together are to be fed, and 
expeditions are frequently fitted out: 
thus, a spirit of adventure is generated, 
and enterprising men may take advantage 
of the facility of raising money to specu- 
late to an exceptionable degree.—Mr. 
Grey then adverted to the-corn laws. He 
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approved of the manner in which the sub- 
ject was mentioned in his majesty’s speech, 
and deprecated all precipitancy in altering 
the system which now prevails. The best 
way, he said, to procure an ample supply 
of corn was, to leave the commerce in 
that article completely unfettered, and 
to protect from all violence the grower 
and the dealer. The fixing of a maximum 
would prove the ruin of the country. The 
experiment was tried, in the reign of 
Edward 2nd, when it was productive of 
the most deplorable effects. In Scotland 
the attempt proved almost equally fatal. 
Against this measure, therefore, they 
had, to use a favourite expression, ‘ ex- 
perience, and the evidence of facts.” He 
approved, likewise, of that part of the 
speech which mentioned the temporary 
disturbances which had taken place in 
various parts of the country. Nothing 
could exceed the malignity and wicked- 
ness of those who took advantage of the 
difficulties in which we were involved, to 
stir up the people to acts of violence and 
outrage. It was said, that we could not 
enter upon a separate negotiation con- 
sistently with our engagements to our 
allies. With what allies? It would 
scarcely be said, that we were fettered 
by any engagements with the emperor of 
Russia, and the emperor of Germany was 
actually treating with the French republic. 
No principle of good faith prevented us 
from entering upon whatever species of ne- 
gotiation we thought fit. He was glad to 
see, however, that a joint negotiation seem- 
ed to be considered desirable; but he could 
not help again regretting that the oppor- 
tunity had been lost when we might have 
engaged in it under circumstances so much 
more favourable than the present. Be- 
sides that the address totally approved of 
the conduct of ministers, he could not 
vote for it, because the last pereeeee 
seemcd to give ministers {credit for an 
anxious desire for peace. That they would 
have no objection to it if the Bourbons 
were restored, and they had brought their 
bellum internecinum to a prosperous con- 
clusion, he could easily conceive: but, 
after the manner in which they had thank- 
ed Providence for the failure of the last 
negotiation, that they were inclined to 
treat with the present government of 
France, no one could be so credulous as 
to believe. He would therefore move an 
amendment to the Address, by leaving 
out the last paragraph, beginning with 
“‘ That, concurring with hig majesty.” 
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Mr. Secretary Dundas said, that after 
the king had announced his anxiety for 
peace, for the House to return no answer 
either of approbation or disapprobation, 
would be extraordinary. It would be the 
first time that, to such a communication 
on the part of the sovereign, pazliament 
had made no answer. So far from minis- 
ters being blameable, they had great merit 
in bringing forward the consideration of a 
general effort for the relief and safety of 
the country, free from any other topic. 
The hon. gentleman had, in a variety of 
cases, in concert with his friends, held a 
very different language. How often, 
whenever any matter of particular con- 
cern arose, had they expressed their re- 
gret, that the unanimity with which a 
subject so interesting ought to pass, 
should be prevented by its being mixed 
with other topics. And surely it would 
be allowed, that there never was a case 
that so forcibly called upon the House for 
unanimity as the present; for it was a 
subject upon which the feelings, the in- 
terest, the anxieties, the talents, and the 
virtues of all were implicated. The hon. 
gentleman had so often spoken of the in- 
capacity and*ignorance of ministers, and 
of their disgraceful and ignominious con- 
duct of the war, that the repetition of 
those groundless charges had ceased to 
make any very disagreeable impression on 
his mind. But he would say, that he was 
ready in any way, and in every way what- 
ever, to show, that of all the wars in which 
Great Britain had ever been engaged, the 
most successful and advantageous, without 
exception, was that in which we were now 
engaged. With the exception of Guada- 
loupe, the whole of the possessions of our 
chief enemy in the West Indies were in 
our possession. From Spain we had taken 
Trinidad and Minorca. The whole colo- 
nial possessions of Holland were ours. 
The difficulty, then, was, what we were 
next to attack with our troops? For 
there was not a valuable possession which: 
was not already in our hands. Who but 
the hon. gentleman, would express a doubt 
of the value of Malta? Whether in 
peace or war, he would aver, that there 
was not in the world a more important 
fortress. 

Mr. Jones said:—We are now called 
on to avert, if possible, approaching 
famine; and I cannot agree that war is 
no part of the cause. I maintain it is the 
principal cause; and J will state one rea- 
son. if a contractor has gone into 
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Smithfield market, and purchased in one 
day 20,000. worth of beef and mutton 
for the army and navy, how can private 
families be served at a reasonable rate ? 
The right hon. secretary of state has ad- 
vanced, that this has been a successful 
war, and that we have acquired vast pos- 
sessions from the enemy. Where, Sir, 
is St. Domingo? How long, and with 
what expense, has St. Domingo been eva- 
cuated? Where is the convention (once 
broke) for the ratification of the evacua- 
tion of Egypt, which the right hon. se- 
cretary of State promised the country ? 
Sir there never was a greater proof of the 
want of capacity in his majesty’s ministers 
than that affair. Nothing but the bavonet 
can now get the French out, and perhaps 
not that. His majesty has called us to- 
gether on this awful occasion of famine. 
Would to God, his ministers had equal 
regard for the welfare of the people, 
which our good, and gracious, humane 
and benevolent, and religious sovereign 
has. But, the fact is, Sir, they now at 
this moment ride on the popularity of the 
king ; and I fear they will risk that popu- 
larity. Truth, and the whole truth ought 
to be told to ministers. Truth they have 
always had, and shall have from me. To 
me ministerial sneers and majority sneers 
are atriumph. Truth will prevail first or 
last; and though, coming from an humble 
individual Jike myself, it may at first be 
contemned, it will find its way ; it will be 
brides a as it were, in thunder and in 
ightning—in the high towering mountain 
of public spirit, the burst of public opi- 
nion. Our meeting now, Sir, is the result 
of that burst of public opinion. Famine 
stares usin the face! How is it possible 
for the right hon. secretary to have made 
the assertion, that this has been a suc- 
cessful war? He has gréat facetiousness 
and good humour, and wit: and surely 
this assertion must be meant as a joke— 
he cannot seriously mean it. As to the 
naval part, it has most certainly been 
brilliantly successful; but let us look at 
our expeditions by land. Ministers seem 
to me to have planned these expeditions 
when they were lost in the bewitching 
smiles of Burguudy.” They have then 
conceived themselves the arbiters and 
conquerors of Europe. Witness the suce 
cess of the expeditions to Belleisle, Ferrol, 
and Cadiz, and many others. Ministers 
are not the men we have imagined them 
to be, they have not that political know- 
ledge which people have supposed ; 
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I begin to think they are not above the 
common level of men. I think many 
of the gentlemen I occasionally act 
with, equally fit for the trust they enjoy ; 
and I do not think I over-rate myself 
in saying, that for my country’s cause 
I would enter into office upon a convic- 
tion that I might do as well as many of 
his majesty'’s ministers—I could not well 
do worse, God knows! Very soon I 
shall bring forward a motion for peace, 
and the dismissal of ministers, as the only 
cures for famine and the other evils we 
groan under. As to the address, the for- 
mer part of it I vote for sincerely; but 
as to the latter, breathing war, I totally 
deprecate it; and I cannot think that any 
member will vote for the address altoge- 
ther, if he considers bis country and his 
God. 

Mr. Sheridan said, that be considered 
the state as a vessel which had got da- 
maged upon a rock, from which it was 
the duty of the crew to disengage her 
first, and then to call the master to ac- 
count for his negligence. 

The question being put, ‘“ That the 
words proposed to be Jeft out stand part of 
the question ;” it was resolved in the affir- 
mative. The Address was then agreed to. 


The King's Answer to the Commons’ 
Address.} Tothe Address of the Com- 
mons, his Majesty returned this Answer: 

“ Gentlemen : 

“IT thank you for this loyal and affec- 
tionate Address. — The diligence and 
promptitude with which you propose to 
take the earliest and most effectual mea- 
sures fer alleviating the distresses of my 
subjects, by encouraging an ample im- 
portation of corn, and promoting economy 
aad frugality in the consumption, cannot 
fail to produce a salutary effect ; and the 
temper and moderation with which yeu 
are prepared to enter on the different 
points connected with the important ob- 
jects which I have recommended to your 
deliberation, will, I trust, be attended 
with present and future benefit to the 
country. I receive with great satisfaction 
the assurances of your concurrence in my 
wishes for the speedy restoration of peace, 
on grounds consistent with the honour, 
and true interests of my people; and at 
the same time of your determination, if 
that object should be unattainable, to af 
ford me that continued and decided sup- 
port which may best enable me to maintain 
unimpaired the sccurity and honour of 
these kingdoms.” 
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Peace with France.) Nov. 13. Mr. 
, Secretary Dundas presented to the 
| House, by his Majesty’s command, the 
following 


PAPERS RELATING TO THE NFGOTIATION 
FOR Peace witn FRANCE. 


No. 1.—Transtation of a Lettter from M. 
Otto to Lord Grenville, dated Hereford- 
street, 6 Fructidor, 8th year, August 24, 
1800. 


! My Lord; However scrupulous I may have 
| hitherto been to follow in all respects the 
' path traced for my official communications 
‘ with the mimistry of his majesty, yet the se- 
| crecy and dispatch requisite for those which 
{ form the subject of the enclosed note, appear 
to me to justify a more direct communication, 
| I flatter myself, therefore, that your excellency 
will not disapprove of the step I now take of 
communicating to you, without any interven- 
tion, the intentions of the French govern- 
ment respecting the overturcs which have 
been made to it by baron Thugut.—If his 
majesty should accept the propositions con- 
tained in the enclosed note, 1 beg, my lord, 
that you would appoint, as soon as possible, 
the person who shall be employed to treat 
with me; and who, without doubt, will be 
guided in this important negotiation by that 
spirit of conciliation which alone can contri- 
bute to the restoration of peace and good un- 
derstanding between the two governments. [ 
have the honour, &e. Otro. 


No. 3.—Transiation of a Note from M. 
Otto to Lord Grenville, dated Londoa, 
6 Fructidor, Sth year, August 24, 1800. 


To his Excellency Lord Grenville, 
Secretary of State forthe Department 
of Foreign Affairs, 


His imperial majesty having communicated 
to the government of the French republic a 
note frum lord Minto, envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary of his majesty 
the king of Great Britain at the court of 
Vienna, from which note it appears that the 
desire of bis Britannic majesty is, to see a ter- 
mination of the war which divides France 
and England, the undersigned is specially au- 
thorized to demand from his majesty’s mi- 
nistry farther explanations respecting the 
proposition which has been transmitted by 
the court of Vienna; and, at the same time, 
as it appears Impossible that at the moment 
when Austria and England take a common 
share in the negetiations, France should find 
herself under a suspension of arms with 
Austria, and a continuation of hostilities with 
England, the undersigned is in like manner 
authorized to propose that a general armis- 
tice be concluded between the armies and 
the flects of the two states, adupting, with res- 
pect to the places which are besicged and 
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blockaded measures analogous to those 
which have taken place in Germany relative 
to Ulm, Philipsbourg, and Ingolstadt. The 
undersigned has received from his govern- 
Ment the powers necessary for negotiating 
and concluding this general armistice. He 
begs his excellency lord Grenville to lay this 
note before his Britannic majesty, and to 
transmit to him his majesty’s answer. 
Otro. 


No. 3.—Letrrr from Lord Grenville to 
Captain George, dated Downing-street, 
August 26, 1800. 


Sir; I am to request that you will endea- 
vour, a8 soon as you can, to see M. Otto, and 
tu ask him from me, whether he has any ob- 
jection to deliver to you, sealed up for me, 
the papers to which his last communication 
refers, as his doing so will expedite his re- 
ceiving the answer to it. You will at the 
same time apprize him that you are not in- 
formed of the particulars of that communica- 
tion, or of itstendency; and that you have 
been charged to make this inquiry, in order 
to avoid drawing any attention to it. 

GRENVILLE. 


No. 4.—Transtation of M. Otto’s full 
powers, dated Paris, 2 Fructidor, 8th 
year. 


Buonaparté, first consul of the French Re- 
public, in virtue of the forty-first article of-the 
constitution, gives to the citizen Otto, com- 
missary of the government for the exchange 
of prisoners in England, power to propose, 
to consent to, and to sign, conformably to 
his instructions, a general armistice between 
the French Republic and his majesty the king 
of Great Britain. 

By the First Consul, Bvoxaparre. 
The Secretary ef State, Hucves. B. 
MAaAReET. 


No. 5.—Letrer from Lord Grenville to 
Captain George, dated Downing-street, 
August 28, 1800. 


Sir ;—I have the king’s commands to desire 
that you will, as soon as you can after the re- 
ceipt of this letter, see M. Otto; and that you 
will return to him the original of the paper 
which he delivered to you on Tuesday last.— 
In making proper acknowledgments to him 
for his attention on this occasion, you will 
mention, that the paper I had wished to see 
was not this, but lord Minto’s note referred to 
in that which M. Otto addressed to me by 
orcer of his government on the 24th instant; 
but that, while you were with M. Otto, I re- 
ceived, by a messenger from Vienna, the copy 
of lord Minto’s note, together with that 
written on the same subject by M. de Thugut 
to M. Tallcyrand.—lI enclose to you for your 
information a copy of the former, and an ex- 
tract of the latter of those papers, which you 
will return to me after you shall have seen 
M. Otto. The reason of my communicating 
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them to you is, to enable you to converse with 
M. Otto‘on the subject of them, in conformity 
with the instructions contained in the minute 
herewith enclosed, which you are at liberty in 


| the course of your conversation to show to 
| M. Otto, as containing the heads of what you 


are charged to communicate to him.—You 
will of course carefully confine your conversa- 
tion within the limits of that paper; and you 
will as soon as possible deliver to me a 
written minute of what shall have passed 
between you and M. Otto on the subject. I 
am, &c. | GRENVILLE. 


No. 6.—Mrnvte of Instructions to Captain 
George, dated August 28, 1800. 


1.—To declare that the note presented at 
Vienna by lord Minto contains the expression 
of his majesty’ssentiments, and that the king 
is ready to act in conformity to it.—2. To 
enquire whether any answer has been re- 
turned by the French government to the pro- 
sal contained in M. Thugut’s letter to M. 
alleyrand respecting a place for the meeting 
of plenipotentiaries to carry on joint negotia- 
tion; or whether M. Otto is authorized to 
agree with this government on that point, 
ed te to the suggestion contained in M. 
Thugut’s letter. —S3. ‘lo express in that case, 
that either of the places named by M. de 
Thugut would be agreed to by his majesty, 
and a proper person sent thither on his ma- 
jesty’s part to meet the Pp enemies of 
Austria and France, provided thatthe French 
government is-willing to enter into sufficient 
engagements for the freedom of direct com- 
munication, by couriers, with such place of 
Negotiation. 4. That with respect to the 
ee of an armistice, the king would see 
with great satisfaction the moment when he 
could with propriety adopt any measure, the 
immediate effect of which would be to puta 
stop, at least for a time, to the calamities of 
war; but that an armistice as applying to na- 
val operations, has at no period ever been 
agreed on between Great Britain and France 
during the course of their negotiations for 
peace, or until the preliminaries have been 
actually signed: That it cannot therefore be 
considered as a step necessary to negotration ; 
and that from the disputes to which tts execu- 
tion must unavoidably be expected to give 
rise, it might more probably tend to obstruct 
than to facilitate the success of those endea- 
vours which the two parties might employ for 
the restoration of peace: That the circum- 
stances of a naval war are obviously not such 
as to admit of such equal arrangements as 
are easily established with regard to military 
operations when suspended by such an agree- 
ment: That it appears, therefore, at all events, 
premature to enter even into the discussion 
of this question, until from the course of the 
negotiations, it shall more clearly appear how 
far they are likely to lead to a satisfactory 1s- 
suc: And that no decision could in any case 
be taken here on such a subject unless the 
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French government had previously explained ; forces could be comprehended in the proposed 


in what manner it is conceived that the prin- 


ciples of the regulations adopted in the Ger- | 
man armistice with respect to blockaded | 


towns, can be applied to the naval ports and 
arsenals of France, so as to carry bond fide 
into execution, as to the respect maritime 
forces, the objects which those stipulations 
have in view with respect to the military po- 
sitions occupied by the two armies. 


No. 7.—Letrer from Captain George to 
Lord Grenville, dated Park-place, August 
29, 1800. 


My lord ;—In obedience to his majesty’s 
commands, communicated to me by your 
lordship, in your letter of yesterday's date, I 
called upon M. Otto, and had a particular 
conversation with him on the subject of the 
papers delivered to me by your lordship. I 
made a proper acknowledgment to him for 
the readiness which he showed to comply with 
your lordship’s wish of communicating the 
paper you wished to see, which he conceived 
to be the one I had the honour to deliver to 
your lordship; and he appears fully sensible 
of the attention shown him on that occasion, 
I declared to him,—ist, That the note pre- 
sented at Vienna by lord Minto contains the 
expression of his majesty’s sentiments, and 
that the king is ready to act in conformity to 
it.—2nd, [inquired whether any answer had 
been returned by the French government to 
the proposal contained in M. ‘Thugut’s letter 
to M. Talleyrand respecting a place for the 
meeting of plenipotentiaries to carry on joint 
negotiations, and was informed by him that 
the place of meeting was fixed at Luneville.— 
3rd, I informed M. Otto that either of the 
places named by M. Thugut would be agreed 
to by his majesty, and a proper person sent 
thither on bis majesty’s part to meet the ple- 
nipotentiaries of Austriaand France, provided 
that the French government is willing to enter 
Into sufficient engagements for the freedom 
of direct communication, by couriers, with 
such place of negotiation; which he promises 
to communicate immediately to the French 
government by courier.—4th, I also informed 
M. Otto of the very substantial reasons that 
will prevent his majesty from agreeing to a 
general armistice previous to the signing of 
preliminaries, as detailed in the minute which 
I had the honour to receive from your lord- 
ship; and was answered by him, that he has 
every reason to think, and is personally con- 
vinced, that the continuation of the German 
armistice will depend upon the conclusion of 
the English armistice, the advantages of the 
latter being considered by France as an equi- 
valent for the very obviuus disadvantages of 
the German one. He observed, that tie re- 
sua contained in the German armistice 

oO not extend to such places as were not ac- 
tually blockaded or attacked by the French; 
Judging, therefore, from analogy, such places 
only as are aetually blockaded by the English 


armistice, therefore Bclleisle, Malta, and 
Alexandria should be put on the same footing 
as Ulm, Philipsburg, and Ingoldstadt.—M. 
Otto has been instructed to require an answer 
to the proposal for a general armistice before 
the 3rd of September, which makes him con- 
clude that hostilities may again commence 
about that time, should the proposed armistice 
be positively refused on the part of his ma- 
jesty. He farther observed, that as long as 
hostilities on the continent are carried on, 
there can be no firm basis on which to ground 
Negotiation, as every change on either side 
would occasion a new subject of discussion.— 
M. Otto farther remarked, that if a general 
armistice should be agreed on, he is autho- 
rized to enter into any security that may be 
thought necessary for the commerce of Great 
Britain; and that the great importance of the 
subject obliges him to inquire whether he is 
to have a written answer on the subject of the 
general armistice, or whether he ts to consider 
the present verbal communication as defini- 
tive againstit. I have,&c. K. Geonrce. 


No. 8.—Letrer from Lord Grenville to 
Captain George, dated Downing-street, 
August 29, 1800. 


Sir;—As M. Otto expressed to you a desire 
to receive in writing the answer of the king’s 
government to his note, I transmit to yuu the 
enclosed, which I request you will communi- 
cate tohim. Iam, &c. GRENVILLE. 


No. 9.—Lerrer from Lord Grenville to M. 
Otto, dated Downing street, August 29, 
1800. 


Sir; Ienclose to you, by the king's com- 
mand, the answer which his majesty has 
thought proper that I should return to the dif- 
ferent points contained in the note whichI had 
the honour to receive from you.—The mode 
which you adopted for the transmission of that 
paper was perfectly satisfactory to his majesty’s 
government; but as captain George has, from 
his situation, the opportunity of unobserved in- 
tercourse with you, I will request you to trans- 
mit to me, through him, any farther commu- 
nications with which you may be charged by 
your government respecting this busiagess. 

GRENVILLE. | 


No. 10.—Nore from Lord Grenville to M. 
Otto, dated Duwning-street, August 29, 
1800. 


M. Otto having apprised his majesty’s go- 
verninent, througl: captain George, that the 
proposal made by the court of Vienna, for 
fixing Luneville as the place for carrying on 
the proposed negotiation for a general peace, 
has been acceded to by the French govern- 
ment, it only remains on that head to express 
his majesty’s agreement to the same proposal ;. 
and to declare, that in consequence thereof, a 
Proper person shall be sent to Luneville, on 
lis majesty’s part, to mect the plenipoten- 
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tiaries of Austria and France, @ soon as the That which your excellency Proposes to me 
Passports for such minister and his suite ¢ombines the double advantage of dispatch 
shall be received: Provided that the French and of secrecy, and | Shall follow it as 
Sovernment is willing to enter into the ne- often as orders trom my government shall 
cessary engagements, that his Majesty’s pleni- | afford me an Opportunity of profiting by it, 
potentiary shall be at liberty to communicate | I have, &c. O1To.- 
freely, and in the usual manner, by courier : 

ects ; ae No. 12.—Transtation of a Note from M, 
with this country, and with the dominions ef Otto to Lord Grenville, dated Hereford. 

With respect to the proposal for a general Sas 12 Fructidor, 8th year, August 
armistice by sea and land between Great Bri- %, 1800. 
tain and France, the king would see with His excellency lord Grenville having been 
great satisfaction the moment when he could | pleased to intorm the undersigned of the in- 
with propriety adopt any measure, the imme- tention of his majesty to send a plenipoten- 


diate effect of whic would be to put a Stop ; tiary to Luneville in order to take a share in. 


at least fora time, to the calamities of war ; | the negotiations which shall be entered upon, 
but an armistice, as applying to naval Opera- . as suon as the Necessary passports shall have 
tions, has at no period ever been agreed on | been transmitted by the French government, 
between Great Britain and France, during the | and aS Soon as assurance shall have been 
Course of their negotiations for peace, or until | given respecting the free correspondence of 
the preliminaries have been actually signed ; | this plenipotentiary with his court and with 
such a step cannot therefore be considered | © Countries belonging to the allies of his 
as necessary to negotiation, and from the dis- Majesty, the undersigned immediately dis- 

utes to which its execution must unavoidably | patched an extraordinary messenger in order 
Be expected to give rise, there ig Just reason | to communicate these dispositions to his go- 
vernment.—The conciliatory and humane 
Sentiments which have had an influence in 
producing this decisicn of the cabinet, are a 
employ for the restoration of peace. Besides happy presage of the re-establishment of 
this, it is to be considered, that the circum- goud harmon y between two countries which, 
stances uf a naval war are obviously not such | trom the genius, the talents, and the industry 
as to adinit of such equal arrangements as are | of their people, are so strongly interested in 
easily established wit regard to military Ope- | cherishing the arts and the enjoyments of 
rations, when Suspended by such an aeree- | peace. It is with a view to attain more 
ment. It appears, therefore, at all events, | speedily this end so ardently desired by all 
premature to enter even into the discussion Europe, that the undersigned was Cirected to 
of this question, until, from the course of the | submit to the British government the projet 
negotiations, it shall more clearly appear how | for a maritime truce; but the ministers of 
far they are likely to lead to a Satisfactory | his majesty having Judged that it would be 
issue. But in any case no decision could be Premature to enter even upon the discussion 
taken here on such a subject, unless the rench | of this object, it is his duty to respect the 
government had previously explained in what | Motives which appear to them to militate 

it i inci against sucha Negotiation, although he ma 

ave had every reason to hope that the adhc- 

rence of his majesty to that proposal might 
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mistice, with respect to blockaded towns, can 

applied to the naval Ports and arsenals of 
France and her allies now blockaded by his 
Majesty’s fleets, so as to Carry bond fide into 
execulion, as to the respective maritime 
forces, the same objects which those stipula- 
tions have in view with respect to the military 


part of Great Britain.—If, through the impe- 
rious force of circumstances, the result of the 


No. 11—Transtation of'a Letter from M. negotiations of Luneville should be subjected 


Otto to Lord Grenville, dated Hereford- 
Street, 12 Fructidor, 8th year, August 
30, 1800, - 


My Lord ;—I received yesterday evening 


a state of things known and appreciated on 
the letter and the note which your excellency 


all sides, and that the pacific dispositions ma- 
nifested by the belligerent powers would not 
Produce effects as Prompt and salutary as 


truce.— The apprehensions of the undersigned, 
relative to the probable renewal of hostilities 
in Germany and in Italy, notwithstanding the 
Negutiations which, in concert with his ma- 
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jesty, shall be commenced at Luneville, ate 
confirmed by the order which he has received 
to solicit an answer before the 3rd of Sep- 
tember. Orto. ° 


No. 1$—-Lerrer from Lord Grenville to 
Captain George, dated Downing Street, 
September 2nd, 1800. 


Sir;-—I am to desire that you will apprise 
M. Otto, that the king has been pleased 
eventually to make choice of Mr. Grenville 
tu represent his majesty at Luneville, and of 
Mr. Garlike, now his majesty’s secretary of 
legation at Berlin, to act as his majesty’s se- 
cretary to Mr. Grenville’s mission. It will 
therefore be necessary that a separate pass- 
port for Mr. Garlike should be furnished by 
‘the French government, such as will enable 
him to proceed directly from Berlin to Lune- 
ville. You will add, that it will be a matter 
of convenience to his majesty’s government, 
and to Mr. Garlike personally, if that pass- 
port, instead of being sent through London, 
were transmitted, through the French mi- 
nister at Berlin, to the earl of Carysfort, his 
majesty’s minister at that court.---I wish you 
farther to remark to M. Otto, that it is usual 
in the opening of negotiations for peace, that 
such previous explanations should take place, 
as may enable the respective ministers to ar- 
rive nearly at the same time at the place of 
Negotiation; and that as the communication 
on this | ad may be received here so much 
sooner from Paris than from Vienna, his ma- 
Jesty’s government would wish to be informed 
through you of the period which may be 
fixed for the arrival of the Austrian and 
French plenipotentiaries at Luneville, in order 
that no delay may take fae on his majesty’s 
part in the opening of the negotiation. I 
am, &c. GRENVILLE. 


No. 14.---Tnansration of a Letter from 
M, Otto to Lord Grenville, dated Here- 
ford Street, 17 Fructidor, 8th year, Sep- 
tember 4th, 1800. 


My Lord ;---Mr. George not being yet re- 
turned from Margate, whither he has con- 
veyed his family, I hope that your excellency 
will not disapprove of my transmitting to you 
directly the very important communications | 
which E received this morning by an extraor- 
dinary courier. I should add that, if his ma- 
Jesty consents to the proposed armistice, I am 
directed to deliver the passport, and to give | 
all the assurances demanded for the plenipo- 
tentiary who shall be appointed. I have, &c. 

ae, Otto. 


No. 15.---Transtation of a note from M. 
Otto to Lord Grenville, dated Hereford 
Street, 17 Fructidor, 8th year, September 
4th, 1800. 


- The undersigned having communicated to 

his government the note dated the 29th of 

Angust, forwarded to him by his excellency 

lord Grenville, is directed to submit to him 
§ 


a 


ew, 
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the fullowing observations :—-Preliminaries ef 
eace had been concluded and signed between 
is imperial majesty and the French republic. 
The intervention of lord Minto, who de- 
manded that England should be admitted te 
take part in the negotiations, prevented theis 
ratification by his imperial majesty. --- The 
suspension of arms, which had taken place 
solely in the hope of a speedy peace between 
the emperor and the republic, ought then 
to cease, and will in tact cease on the 24th 
Fructidor (11th September), since France had 
sacrificed to that hope alone the immense ad- 
vantages which victory had. secured to her.—- 
The intervention of England renders the ques- 
tion of peace so complicated, thatit isimpossible 
for the French government to prolong farther 
the armistice upon the continent, unless his 
Britannic majesty will consent to render it 
common to the three powers.---If then the 
cabinet of St. James's desires to continue to 
make a common cause with Austria, and if 
its desire to take part in the negotiations be 
sincere, his Britannic majesty will not hesi- 
tate to adopt the proposed armistice.-—But if 
this armistice be not concluded before the 
24th Fructidor (11th September), hostilities 
will have been renewed with Austria, and the 
first consul will no longer be able to consent, 
with regard to that power, to any buta separate 
and complete peace.—-In order to satisfy the 
explanations demanded relative to the armis- 
tice,the undersigned is directed to acquaint lord 
Grenville, that the places which it is proposed 
to assimilate to those of Germany, are Malta 
and the maritime towns of Egypt.---If it be 
true that a long suspension of arms between 
France and England would appear unfavour- 
able to his Britannic majesty; it is not less 
so, that an armistice prolonged upon the con- 
tinent would be essentially disadvantageous 
to the French republic ; so that at the same 
time that the naval armistice would be to the 
French government a pledge of the zeal which 
would be employed by England in promotin 
the re-establishment of peace; the continental 
armistice would be one also to the British go- 
vernment of the sincerity of the efforts of 
France; and as the position of Austria would 
no longer admit of her not diligently seeking 
for a conclusion, the three powers would have, 
in their own private interests, decisive rea- 
sons for consenting without delay to the sa- 
erifices which may be reciprocally necessary 
in order to bring about an carly conclusion of 
a general and solid peace, such as may an- 
swer the wish and the hope of the whole 
world. Orto. 


No. 16.---Letrer from Lord Grenville to 
Evan Nepean, esq. dated Downing Street, 
September 4th, 1800. 


Sir ;---It appearing by a note received this 
day from M. Otto, that the French govern- 
ment has determined to make the centin- 
vance of the armistice bétween Austria and 
France, and the commencement of the nego- 
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tiations for peace, ndent en the cohtlu- 
sten of an | sac ogre this country; it is 
j proper, in order that the ultimate de- 
cision on 90 important and extensive a qttes- 
tion may be taken with the fullest knowledge 
of all the considerations by which it ought to 
be governed, that you should see M. Otto, 
inquire of him, whether (as his note of 
80th ultimo appears te intimate) he is 
furnished with a projet of atreaty of naval 
thuce? And in that case, whether he ts will- 
ing to communicate it to you for the infotma- 
tion of his majesty’s government ?---You will 
further inquire, whether he is empowered 
end instructed te include in such treaty, his 
majesty’s allies ?--And, lastly, if his projet 
should contain no article applicable to the 
saa of moving the French and Spanish 
ips tow ih Brest te any other station in or 
out of Europe, yoti will mquite, whether M. 
Otte is authorized to enter into negotiation 
for the purpose of including proper stipula- 
tions on that subject in any treaty of the na- 
ture which his government has propused? f 
dm, &c. GRENVILLE. 


No. 17.—Letrer from Evan Nepean, esq. 
to Lord Grenville, dated London, Sep- 
tember 4th, 1800. 


My Lord 3-—Since I had the honour of ¢om- 
fmuihicatihg to your lordship the conversation 
that had passed between me and M. Otto on 
the sithject of the proposal fora naval armis- 
tece, and the teadiness he had expressed of 
farmshing me with a copy of the projet, I 
have received from him the enclosed note 
end the projet therein referred to. I have, &c. 

Evaw Nepean. 


No. 18.-—-Transtation of a Projet---in M. 
tto’s, 4th September. 


Paroser 1.--There shall be a suspension of 
hostilities between the fleets and armies of 
the French republic and those of Great Bri- 
tam. 98. The ships of war and merchant 
vessels of each nation shall enjoy a free navi- 
gation without being subject to any search, 
and sball observe the usage established pre- 
vious to the war. 3. All vessels, of either na- 
tror, captured after the of Fructidor, shall 
be restored. 4. The places of Malta, Alexan- 
dria, Belleisle,shall be assimilated to the places 
of Ulm, of Philipsburgh, and of Ingolstadt; 
that ts te say all weutril or French vessels shall 
have permission freely to enter them in order 
to farnish them with provisions. $§. The 
squadrons which blockade Brest, Cadis, Tou- 
lon, Flushing, shali return into their own har- 
bours, or at least shall keep ont of sight of 
the coust. 6. Three English officers shall 
be dispatched, ene directly to the admiral 
commanding m the Mediterranean, another 
to the commander of the squadron before 
Malta, the third to the commander of the 
bloeknie of Alexandria, to notify to them the 
present armistice, and to convey to them 
érsdere te comform themselves thereunto. The 
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satd offiters shall pass through Frince, it: 
ordet the more expeditiously to arrive at their 
destination. ?. his Catholic indjesty and the 


Batavian republic are included in the present 
armistice. 


No. 19.—Nori: frum Lord Grenville to M- 
Otto, dated Downing Street, September 
- sth, 1800. 


The only motive which could Icad this 
court to entertain the discussion of a proposal 
so unusual in itself, and so disadvantageous to 
the interests of Gteat Britain, as that of a 
maritime truce to precede negotiation, is the 
desire of contributing to facilitate the cohclu- 
sion of a general peace; and the termination 
of the armistice on the continent, by the act 
of the French governiment, would put an end 
to all inducements to such a measure on the 
part of this country.—-The necessity of receiv- 
ing the king’s commands, on the projet 
communicated by M. Otto, must prevent the 
undersigned from transmitting a ie ly to 
that paper before Sunday neit. f is there- 
fore for M. Otto to determine whether he will 
not think it proper immediateiy to write tq 
his government, to remark, that if France hag 
proposed an armistice with Great Britain fot 
the purpose of its leading to general negotia- 
tion and peace, that object can only be at- 
tained by at least such a prolongation of the 
continental armistice as will allow the time 
required for receiving the answer to the pro- 
posal made here. GRENVILLE. 


No. 20.— Norte from M. Otto to Mr. 
Nepean, dated Thursday evening Sep- 
tember 4th, 1800. 


Citizen Otto presents his compliments tb 
Mr. Nepean, and, according to his desire, .in- 
closes a sketch of the treaty proposed by his 
government. 


No. 21.—Transiatron of a Letter from M* 
Otto to Captain George, dated London, 
18th Fructidor, 8th year, September 5th, 
1800. 


Sir ;—I have received the letter which you 
have done me the honour to address to me, 
acquainting me that bis majesty had thought 
proper provisionally to appoint Mr. Grenville 
to take part in the eventual negotiations at 
Luneville. That choice cannot fail to be 
very agreeable to the French government. 
As soon as the result of the present commu- 
nication shall have rendered the journey of 
Mr. Grenville necessary, I shall deliver to him 
the passport for which I had previously ap- 
plied ; and I am directed to give, in the name 
of my government, every assurance which 
Mr. Grenville can desire respecting the 
promptitude and the inviolability of his cor- 
respondence.—-With respect to Mr. Garlike, 
it will be very easy to send to him directly to 
Bertin the passport necessary for him, and I 
shall request it of my government.—The af- 
sangements to be taken in the case of an 
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eventual congress, in order that the respective 
Ministers may arrive about the same time 
at the place of the conferences, are so con- 
formable to the ordinary proceedings in si- 
milar cases, that they will not be neglected. 
The proximity of Paris will afford me the fa- 
cility of giving to the British ministry every 
information which it may desire upon that 
subject, long before it could procure it from 
Vienna, I have, &c. OrtTo. 


No. 22.—Transtation of a Note from M. 
Otto to Lord Grenville; dated Hereford- 
street, 19 Fructidor, 8th Year, September 
6th, 1800. 


The undersigned received yesterday, at four 
o’clock in the afternoon, the note which his 
excellency lord Grenville did him the honour 
to address to him. It appeared to him to he 
of such high importance, that at the same 
hour he transmitted it by an extraordinary 
Messenger to his government. He hopes that 
it may arrive in time to produce the effect 
which his excellency has had in view; 
and if it serves to prolong for a few days the 
continental armistices, he will congratulate 
himself very much on having had it in his 
power to contribute thereunto. He begs, &c, 

OiTo. 


No. 23.—Nore from Lord Grenville to M. 
Otto, dated Downing-street, September 
7th, 1800. 


Lord Grenville presents his compliments to 
M. Otto, and sends him herewith the official 
answer to his last communication on the sub- 
ject ofan armistice together with the counter 
projet therein referred to. He requests, &c. 


No. 24.—Nore from Lord Grenville to M. 
Otto, dated Downing- street, September 
7, 1800. 


The undersigned has had the honour to lay 
before the king the official answer of the 
Trench government, which he received from 
M. Otto onthe 4th instant; and also the 
projet of an armistice communicated on the 
same day. 

The spirit of that answer is unhappily but 
little consonant with those appearances of a 
conciliatory disposition which bad before been 
manifested. If it be really practicable in the 
present moment to restore permanent tran- 
quillity to Europe, this object must be effected 
by very different means than those of such a 
controversy as that paper is calculated to pro- 
duce. 

Some reply is however indispensably ne- 
cessary to the assertions there advanced, 
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But whatever be the tendency of the con- 
ditions which the French government has 
there specified, there can be no pretence for 
representing them as preliminaries concluded 
by Austria, or annulled by the intervention’ 
of his majesty. 

The engagements by which the courts of 
London and Vienna have agreed not to treat 
except in concert with each other, were 
concluded before there was any question of 
these pretended preliminaries of peace. And 
the first intimations which his majesty re- 
ceived of their signature were accompanied by 
the express declaratiuns of bis ally, that they 
were wholly unauthorized, and must be con- 
sidered as absolutely null. 

The French government could indeed ex- 
pect no other determination to be taken by 
his imperial majesty. The want of all powers 
or instructions for such a treaty, on the part 
of the Austrian officer, was, at the time, dis-. 
tinctly notitied by him to those who treated 
with him, and is declared even on the very 
face of the paper which he signed. , 

With respect therefore to the supposed 
demand of his majesty to be admitted to those 
Negotiations, nothing more is necessary to be 
said. The note delivered to M. de Thugut by 
lord Minto sufficiently explains the part which 
his majesty is really disposed to take in any 
negotiation which may be regularly set on 
foot for general peace. 

The king has always been persuaded that 
the result of such a negotiation can alone 
effectually re-establish the tranquillity of 
Europe. 

Experience has confirmed this opinion; 
and it is only from the conviction of its 
truth, that his majesty has now been induced 
to waive his strong objections to the first pro- 
posal of a naval arnustice, and to enter into 
the discussion of the conditions on which 
it may be established. 

His majesty, judging from the experience 
of so many former negotiations, considers 
such an armistice as in no degree likely either 
to expedite or to facilitate an arrangement of 
the direct interests of Great Britain ard 
France. 

He views it in no other light than as a tem- 
porary advantage which it is preposed to him 
to yield to his enemy, in order to prevent the 
renewal of continental hostilities, and thereby 
to contribute to the conclusion of a general 
peace. 

And on this ground, notwithstanding the 
many disadvantages which he is sensible 
must result to this country from such a mea- 
sure, he is resolved to give to his allies and to 
all Furope this new pledge of the sentiments 


which if now passed over might hereafter be | by which he is actuated; provided that his 


considered as admitted. 
The articles which an Austrian officer, 
charged with no such commission, was per- 


enemies are disposed to regulate the con- 
ditions of such an armistice, as far as the 
nature of the case will allow, in con- 


-suaded ta sign at Paris, do indeed appear to | formity to the obvious and established princi- 
“his majesty little calculated to terminate the | ple ot such arrangements. 2 


calamities of Europe. 


ene 


his principle is, that the respective posi- 
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tion of the two parties should remain during 
the continuance of the armistice such as it 
was at its commencement; and that neither 
of them should by its operation acquire fresh 
advantages or new means of annoying his 
enemy, such as he could not otherwise ob- 
tain. The difficulty of doing this with the 
same precision in the case of naval opera- 
tions, as by land, has already been adverted 
to in a former note; and it constitutes a 
leading objection to the measure itself. 

But the French projet, instead of attempt- 
ing to remove or lessen these difficulties, de- 
parts at once, anid in every article, from the 
principle itself, although expressly recognized 
and studiously maintained in the continental 
armistice which is there referred to as the 
foundation and model of this transaction. 

It is proposed, in effect, that the blockade 
of the naval ports and arsenals of the king’s 
enemies should be raised; that they should 
be enabled to remove their fleets to any other 
stations, and to divide or to collect their force 
as they may judge most advantageous to their 
future plans: The importation both of provi- 
sions and of naval and military stores is to be 
wholly unrestraincd. Even Malta and the 
ports of Egypt, though expressly stated to be 
now blockaded, are to be freely victualled, 
and for an unlimited period, in direct contra- 
diction to the stipulations of the German ar- 
Mistice respecting Ulm and Ingolstadt, to 
which places it is nevertheless professed to 
assimilate them: and this government is ex- 
pected to bind itself towards the allies of 
France even before any reciprocal engage- 
ment can be received from them; while, at 
the same time, all mention of the king’s allies 
is on the other hand totally omitted. 

Toa proposal so manitestly repugnant to 
justice and equality, and so injurious not only 
to his majesty’s interests, but also to those of 
his allies, it cannot be expected that any mo- 
tive should induce the king to accede. 

The counter-projet which the undersigned 
has the honour to transmit to M. Otto con- 
tains, regulations in this respect more nearly 
corresponding with that principle of equality 
on which alone his majesty can consent to 
treat. 

Even those articles are in many important 
points, and particularly in what relates to 
the actual stations of his majesty’s squadrons, 
very far short of what his majesty might justly 
demand from a reference to the general prin- 
ciple above stated, from analogy to the con- 
ditions of the continental armistice, or from 
the relative situation of naval force: anda 
confidence is repused in the good faith of his 
enemies, which, although it can never be 
claimed in transactions between belligerent 
powers, his majesty is nevertheless willing to 
hope he shall not find to have Leen misplaced 
op the present cccasion.’ 

If M. Otto is empowered to accede to these 
stipulations, a proper person will immediately 
Be autborized to sigu them on his majesty’s 
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part; if not, he is requested to transmit them 
without delay to his government. 
GRENVILLE. 


No. 25.-—Counter Proset---in Lord Gren- 
ville’s, September 7th, 1800. 


Counter Proset.--It having been agreed 
that negotiations for a general peace shall be 
immediately set on foot between the emperor 
of Germany, his Britannic majesty, and the 
French republic, and an armistice having 
already been concluded between the forces of 
him imperial majesty and those of the French 
republic, it is agreed that an armistice shall 
also take place between the forces of his Bri- 
tannic majesty and those of the French re- 
public, on the terms and in the manner fol- 
lowing: that is to say, 

Art. 1.--All hostilities, both by sea and 
land, between the forces of the two contract- 
ing parties shall be suspended, and shall not 
be renewed until after fourteen days notice 
given of the termination of the armistice. 
This notice, in so far as relates to the parts of 
Europe north of cape St. Vincent, must be 
given by one of the two governments to the 
other, and is to be reckoned from the day in 
which the same shall be received by the go- 
vernment to whom it is given. In the medi- 
terranean, or other parts of the world, the no- 
tice must be given by the respective com- 
manding officers. But in case of the renewal 
of hostilities between Austria and France, the 
armistice between Great Britain and France 
is likewise to be considered as terminated, so 
soon as such renewal cf hustilities shall be 
known to the officer commanding the British 
furces; except only in so far as relates to 
prizes of merchant vessels, which shall be 
regulated by the third article of this con- 
vention, 

Art. 2.---Orders shall immediately be sent 
by the two governments to their officers in 
the different parts of the world, to conform 
themselves to this agreement; sea passes 
shall be given to the ships which are to carry 
these orders; and his Britannic majesty’s 
officers to be sent for that purpore through 
France, shall be furnished with the neces- 
sary passports and facilities to expedite their 
journey. 

Art. 3.---All prizes made in any part of the 
world during the continuance and operation 
of the armistice, by any officers having actu- 
ally received due notice of this agreement, 
shall be restored; and generally, whether 
such notice shall have been received or not, 
all prizes made in the Channel, or in the 
North-seas, after twelve days (to be 
reckoned from the exchange of the ratifica- 
tions of this convention) shall be re- 
stored; and the same periods shall be allowed 
in this respect for the other parts of the world 
as were stipulated by the 22nd article of the 
preliminaries of the last peace. 

Art. 4.—Malta and the maritime towns 
and ports of Egypt shall be placed on the seme 
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footing as those places which, though com- 
prised within the demarvation of the Fretith 
army in Germany, are occupied by the 
Austrian troops; consequently nothing shall 
be admitted by sea which can give additional 
means of defence; and provisions only for 
fourteen days at a time, ih proportion to the 
consumption, as it shall be ascertained by 
cominissaties to be hamed for the purpose, 
who shall have power to establish the neces- 
‘saty tegutations for piving effect to this stipu- 
lation, conformably to the principles of the 
4th article of the convention cunvluded be- 
tweeh the Austtiad ahd french generals in 
Germany. | 

Art. 5. The Hlockadé of Brest, Toulon, 
and any other of the port’ of France by his 
majesty’s fleets, shall be discontinued; and 
all British ships shall be instructed not to in- 
terrupt ot obstruct the trade or navigation of 
afiy ships sailitig to of from the cousts of 
France, except in the article of naval or mili- 
tary stores, which are not to be brought 
thither by sea during the present armistice. 
Noneé of the ships of war now stationed in 


the said potts tespectively shall, before the 
renewal of hostilities, be temoved to any other 
Statiofi. 


Att. 6.---The allies of the tw6 parties shall 
severally be at liberty to accede to this armis+ 
tice, if they so thihk fit; ptovided that they 
also engage to observe a@ like armistice, on 
conditions similar to those hére specified, 
towards such of the allies oti the other side as 
shall also accede to it.---The periods or terms 
to be fixed fur the cothmencetnent of the ar- 
tistice m the different quarters of the world 
as with respect to each of the satd allies, are 
to be regulated ih conformity to the stipula- 
tlons Contained in the third article of this 
convention as between Great Britain and 
France; and the said periods or terms Are to 
be reckoned from the day oa which the 
accession of such power to the armistice 
shall have been duly notified by such power 
to the party with whom it is at war. Such 
hotifreation, daly authenticated by the go- 
vernment om whose part it is made, may 
either be transmitted directly by couriers or 
flags of truce, or through the channel of the 
two contracting parties, to each other recipro- 
cally. The naval ports and arsenals of the 
alfies of France are, during such armistice, to 
be placed on the same footing with those of 
France; and the notices which are to precede 
the rerrewal of hostilities, as well as all other 
matters relatme to such armistice, ate to bé 
regulated according to the ternis of this con- 
vention. . | a 

Art. 7. This convention shall be ratified, 
atid the ratifications shall be exchanged within 
the term of ten days, or sooner if the same be 
practicable. 

No. 26.—Transzation of a Letter from M. 
Otto to Lord Grenville, dated Heretord- 
street, 21 Fructidor, 8th year, September, 
8th, 1800. - 
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My Lord ;--I received yes al élevenk 
o'clock at night the note and the counter- 
projet which Soar excellency did me the hu: 
nour to address to me. The principles etn. 
tmihed in these two pieces are in several ré- 
spects se jittle an us to the proposals 
which I have been direeted to make, and the 
ebject of which was to compensate by a Bri- 
tish arthistice the inconveniences whith might 
result to France from the eventual prolongs 
tion of the German armistice, that I cannot 
take upon mjself to admit them witheut pre- 
viously receiving farther instructions. I have 
therefore cotophied with your excellenty’s in- 
tentions, by transmitting to my government 
those two pieces with ds little delay as pes- 
sible. I have, &t. Orro. 


No. 27.—Thawstatton of a Letter from M. 
Otto to Lord Grenville, dated Hereford- 
street, 29 Fructidor, 8th year, September 
16th, 1800. 


My lurd;—I have the honour to address to 
your excellency the answer which my govern- 
ment has directed me to make to the note 
which you did me the honoar to address to 
me.—The first consul, hoping that it is stilt 
possible to approximate the interests of the 
two governments, aud their wishes for # 
speedy and solid peace, and being willing to 

ive, on his paft, a fresh proof of his pacifie 

ispositions, has dispatched orders for defer- 
ring for some days longer, the attack which 
the French army had been directéd to make 
upon the whole line.—I shall give verbally 
either to your excellency yourself, or to such 
person as you shall judge propet to appoint 
for that purpose, satisfactory explanations re- 
Specting the principal objections contained in 
your note of the seventh of this month; and 
I flatter myself that they will produce the ef- 
fect which your excellency had in view by 
making known to me the intentions of hrs 
majesty. The high importanceof those corn- 
munications authorizes me to entreat that you 
would give them every facility in your power, 
I have, &c. 0. 


No. 28.—Transiation of a Note from ™, 
Otto to Lord Grenville, dated Hereford- 
street, 29 Fructidor, 8th year, September 
16, 1800. | 


The undersigned has transmitted to his go- 
vernment the note of his excellency lord Gren- 
ville, dated the seventh of September. ‘Ihe 
counter-projet which accompanied it having 
been laid before the first consul, he has ob- 
served that the armistice, such as it was pro- 
posed; did not offer any advantage to the 
French republic, and consequently could not 
compensate to it for the serious incornve: 
niences which would result to it froni the con- 
tinuance of the continental armistice: 
Hence it follows, that the counter-projet 
could be admitted inasmuch only a3 the ques- 
tion er simply be tu settle the prelims 
ries of a@ particular arrangement bet 
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Brance and England by a truce. alike parti- 
cular to the two aise Wak the effoct of the 
proposed maritime truce being intended to. 
sesve asa compensation to the Fsench re- 
public for the continental truce, the former 
ought to afford to it advamtages equal to the 
a paca which it experiences from the 
ter. 

The undersigned is therefore directed to 
taake two proposals, uf which his Britannic 
majesty may choose that which may appear to 
him most consonant to the interest of his do- 
minions or to his continental selati The 
first is, that the projet for an armistice be 
dsawn up and admitted in terms analogous to 
those which have been proposed by the mi- 
nistry of his Britannic majesty, but solely 
under. the supposition that this armistice 
should be independent of the events of the 
contment, and relative only to a separate ne- 
gotiation to be immediately opened between 
the two powers. The second is, that his 
Britannic majesty should eontinue to make 
eommon cause with the Emperor, but that, 
in that case, he should consent that the mari- 
fume truce may offer to the French republic 
advantages equal to those secured to the 
House of Austria by the continental truce. 
And with this view the comparison may be 
easily. settled. 

By the continental armistice the court of 
Vienna acquires the means of re-organizing its 
armies, of converting into men, arms, ammu- 
nition of every kind, the subsidies paid to it 
by England ; of fortifying and victualling its 
P of the second and third line which were 
in a bad state, in consequence of the rapid 
march of the French armies having not been 
fereseen. Thus Asoppo, Palmanova, Venice, 
Verona and Lintz, had been neglected; every. 
day their fortifications are repairing. Ulm, In- 
golstadt, although blockaded, are improving 
their means of defence ; and it is the armistice 
which procures to them this advantage; for 
at the moment when those places were in- 
vested the enemy. thought only of besieging 
ours, and consequently their own were not 
prepared for so early an attack. 

By the continental armistice, the impres- 
sion made by the victories of the French ar- 
raies diminish, their effects are weakenod. 
Six months of re would suffice to restore 
the moral aad physical strength uf the Aus- 
trian armies ; to allow. the conquered to re- 
cover.from the impression of ascendancy ac- 
quired by the conquerors, and to make it ne- 
cessary once. more to regain that contingent 
superiority: so well earned by. the republic. 

It would also follow as a consequence of 
the continental armistice, that the kingdom of 
Naples, now a prey to every kind of calamity, 
and containing all the seeds of insurrection, 
‘night be re-organized, and furnish fresh re- 
sources to the enemies of France. It is by 
geans of the armistice, ina word, that men 
are ralsipg tn Tuscany. and in the marshes of 
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ing new means of defence; that every where 
she is ameliorating ber position, which per- 
haps was desperate, whilst the advantages of 
the republic are diminishing or disappearing, 

The first consul has already made to the 
love of peace a sufficiently great sacrifice of 
those advantages; If he should continue te 
derive no benefit from them, it, would ge 
oe be moderation, but weakness ; it would 
no longer be the means of arriving at the 
conclusion of peace, but that of perpetuating 
the war. Perhaps in the judgmens of stetes- 


‘men the French government may have al- 


ready too long delayed to avail itself of the con- 
tungeucy which was favourable to it; but it 
has only done s0 upon tho positive assurances 
which had been given to it of a speedy and 
separate peace. 

_ At this moment, when the two allied courts 
insist upon a joint negotiation and a general 
peace, the French government is too wellaware 
that so complicated a work is not to be ascom- 
plished in a few days, and it ought to avoid 
putting itself in a position which would be 
diametrically opposite to the acceleration of 
the negotiations, by giving to the inimical 
powers, and principally to Austria, a real in- 
terest to prolong the discussions, in order dail 
to acquire the means of appearing wit 
greater advantage in the field of battle, and 
consequently with greater pretensions at: the 
congress. 

It is with a view of avoiding, in part, so 
manifest an inconvenience, that France re- 
quires that the maritime armistice should he 
stipulated in such a manner as to he equiva- 
lent to the continental armistice, and as to 

lace England on its side, in the situation of 
ing desirous of the conclusian of peace. 
The advantages which the republic can and 
ought ta expect from the naval armistice, are 
the free navigation of her ships, and the fa 
cilities necessary for her communications with 
the islands of France and Reunion, and with 
her American colonies; and although she 
should make use of it ta send a few thousand 
men more to Egypt, do not the places belong- 
ing to the Emperor daily acquire, in like 
manner, fresh strength upon the continent? 

With respect to the victualling the har- 
bours of the French republic itself, internal 
means of circulation are nat wanting; and 
this object is but of small importance to it 
When the British government proposes that 
the harbours and places bloc should” 
only receive provisions for fourteen days, is it 
aware that the greater part of thase establish- 
ments are still far from-wanting provisions? 
And besides that, the season is drawing near 
which, by rendering a naval blockade almost 
always illusory, makes the proposed favour 
quite useless. 

That if, besides, it be considered how little 
it is the interest of Great Britaig, if it be sin- 
cesely desirous of peace, to peevent France 
from preserving and consolidating the small 
number which reasain to her of forcign settle- 
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ments, and how much England, by making 
new acquisitions of this nature, would aug- 
ment still farther the uneasiness and jealousy 
of Europe; and the disposition which it 
evinces not to see with indifference the un- 
limited extension of the power and commerce 
of England, it will be acknowledged, at the 
same time, that the advantages to be derived 
to the French republic from a maritime truce 
are admitted ; that this truce would not be so 
eminently disadvantageous to England as her 
government appears to imagine. 

The undersigned is, in consequence, di- 
rected to refer to the double proposition con- 
tained in the present note. If a separate ne- 
gotiation and peace be the object, the armis- 
tice may be agreed to in the form in which it 
is proposed by the ministry of his Britannic 
majesty. Ifa joint negotiation anda general 
peace be the object, the armistice must be 
stipulated in the manner in which it is pro- 
posed in the name of the French government, 
and it will be subsequently detailed by the 
undersigned. Orto. 


No. 29.—Letrrr from Lord Grenville to 
M. Otto, dated Downing-street, Septem- 
ber 20, 1800. 


Sir ;— I enclose to you the answer to the 
Jast note which I have had the honour to re- 
ceive from you. You will there observe that 
his majesty is very far from thinking it proper 
for him to accede to the principle which is 
again urged in that note, as the foundation of 
a naval armistice. While this fundamental] 
difference subsists, there can be little reason 
to hope that any advantage could arise from 
discussing the details of such a ineasure. 
The counter-projet which I had the honour to 
transmit to you, is considercd here as going 
to the full extent of concession which can 
with any colour of reason be asked by France, 
or which could be admitted by this country, 
even in that view in which alone there can 
be any question of naval armistice. If you 
are authorized to make any such new pro- 
posals as shall be really consistent with those 

rinciples which form the only admissible 
asis for such a transaction, I am confident 
you will not be unwilling, in a matter of su 
much importance, totransmit them to me in 
writing. Should they then appear to his ma- 
jesty’s government to afford any sufficient 
grounds for farther discussion of this point, 
J shall very readily receive the king’s com- 
mands for authorizing a proper person to con- 
verse with you on the subject of those com- 
munications. I have, &c. GRENVILLE. 


No. 30.—Norr. from Lord Grenville to M. 
Otto, dated Downing-strect, September 
20, 1800. 


The note enclosed in M. Otto’s letter of the 
16th instant, has been laid before the king. 
His majesty has not seen in that paper any 
‘fresh suggestions on the subject of a naval 
armistice, which can at all vary the. answer 
transmitted to M. Otto on the 7th instant. J 
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Neither his majesty’s known engagements. 
to his allies, nor his desire, so recently ex-. 
pressed to contribute to the restoration of 
apes tranquillity in Europe, will admit of 
is separating his interests from those of the 
powers with whom he is connected in the 
prosecution of the war; much less could he 
entertain the idea of consenting, for such a 
purpose, to any naval armistice: a measute 
which he has already declared to be totally 
inapplicable to a separate discussion of the 
interests of Great Britain and France. 

This proposal being therefore one which 
the French government must have known 
that his majesty could not accept, the sup- 
posed alternative professed to be offered to 
his majesty’s choice, atnounts to nothin 
more than to the simple renewal of adenaid 
already rejected. No fresh inducement is 
stated which should uow dispose his majesty 
to consent to those conditions of armistice for 
joint negotiation which he had before consi- 
dered as wholly inadmissible. 

From information received since the last 
communications on this subject took place, 
his majesty has observed, with equal surprise 
and concern, that the orders fur giving notice of 
the termination of the continental armistice 
must actually have been dispatched from Paris 
at the very time when the continuance of that 
armistice was proposed to his majesty as thecon- 
ditionand inducementfora maritime truce. And 
if in addition to this circumstance his majesty 
were to collect the present dispositions of his 
enemies from the terms respecting his con- 
duct and views with which their recent com- 
munications with his allies are filled, the 
conclusion must be extremely unfavourable 
to the existence of any disposition to conci- 
liation. 

His majesty is however still willing to wave 
all reference to these considerations, and to 
regulate his conduct by the motives which he 
has already explained. He still looks, there- 
fore, toa naval armistice on suitable conditions, 
as to a sacrifice which he may be induced to 
make in order to prevent the renewal of hos- 
tilities on the continent, and thereby to facili- 
tate those joint negotiations for general peace 
which might perhaps be accelerated by such 
an arrangement, although they are by ne 
means necessarily dependent on it. 

But when it is required that the extent of 
the sacrifice which his majesty is to make 
should be regulated neither by any fair stand- 
ard of equality, nor by the ordinary rules 
which govern such transactions; when, with- 
out any reference to the interests of his owa 
peuple, he is called upon to proportion his 
concessions to the exaggerated estimates 
which his enemies have formed of the benefits 
derived to his allies from the continental 
armistice; and when on such grounds as 
these, conditions are insisted om which even 
these could not warrant, it becomes necessary 
to state distinctly that his majesty neither 
recognizes this principle, nor, if he did, cewd 
he agree in this application of it. 
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. His majesty is not, indeed, called upon to ! complementary day, 8th year, September 
appreciate the relative advantages which the 21, 1800. 
prolongation of the continental perigee My lord; —TI received yesterday at ten 
might really afford to each of the belligerent ' o’clock at night, the letter and the note which 
powers. But even of those circumstances . your excellency did me the honour to address 
which are enumerated by the French govern- | to me; and I have learnt from them, with 
ment as exclusively advantageous to Austria, | the deepest regret, that his majesty and his 
many are evidently beneficial to both parties, | ministry are not yet disposed to accede to the 
and are so nearly to an equal extent. principles of conciliation contained in the 
. If during the interval of repose which has | note which J had the honour to transmit to 
already elapsed, the Austrian armies have | you on the 16th of this month. 
been sa-established, recruited, and re-inforced,, It was not merely with a view to discuss 
France has not been inattentive to the same: those principles, but in order to propose to 
measures. If the subsidies which his majesty | your excellency fresh means of reconciliation, 
has furnished are applied by his ally to the that I felt it my duty to request, in my letter 
formation or transport of magazines, France , of the 16th, to have an interview with you; 
has appropriated to similar purposes the ri- | and I had every reason to hope that the ex- 
gorous contributions exacted from those | planations into which I should have entered 
countries which the existence of an armistice | would effectually have obviated the difficulties 
has not exempted from that calamity. The; which are still opposed to the conclusion of 
ese in the rear of the Austrian army may | the general armistice. \ 

ave been repaired; but the position of the} You desire, my lord, that I should give 
French armies has alsu been strengthened, | you those explanations in writing. They 
and even the blockaded towns may perhaps | relate to two puints, which in your first note 
suffer more from the increased length of the | are represented as being the most important: 
blockade, than they can profit by any internal ; the power ‘of altering the positions of the 
measures for improving their defences. squadrons of the republic during the armistice; 

Into other points of comparison his majesty | and the fate of the allies of Great Britain. 
forbears to enter. No part of the varied suc-; I am authorized to consent that the French 
cesses of the continental war appear to him | ships of the line shall not go out of the har- 
to entitle his enemies to presume on any '-bours where they are at present; and if his 
ascendant over the spirit of the Austrian , majesty insists upon his allies being included 
armies. in the proposed armistice, I am authorized 

But were the assertions of the French go- | also to consent that they should enjoy the 

vernment in these respects better grounded | same advantages as those of the republic. 
than his majesty conceives them to be, the | The intentions of the first consul are anew 
pope itself would still be inadmissible. , detailed in the projet which I have herewith 

t is impossible that his majesty can admit ; the honour to enclose; aud in order not to 
that compensation is to be demanded from | delay a communication of such importance, I 


him for the extent of those advantages, what- | defer until another opportunity, my answer to 
ever they might really be, which his ally | your excellency’s note. 
might derive from the continuance of the | I shall only observe, that even if the Aus- 
armistice; yet even such compensation is in | trian armistice should have been broken in 
a great degree offered by his majesty. In | this interval, it would be easy to make the 
consenting to a naval armistice on such terms | respective armies resume their former post- 
as have already been acceded to on his ma- | tions in the event of his majesty’s acceding 
jesty’s part, he has made considerable sacri- ; to the last proposals which have been made 
fices, and placed within the reach of his ene- ‘| to him.—I have, &c. 
mies great and obvious eo aa which their -  Orto. 
representation in vain endeavours to depre- | a; ee 
ciate, he has thereby given to all Burge aoe par an ac ie 4 as mae 
strong pledge of his concern for the gencral acne santa j 
welfare, and to his enemies a decid proof; Proset.—In consideration of its havin 
of pacific disposition. been agreed that negotiations for a genera 
ut to yield to the present demand would | peace shall be immediately opened between 
to sacrifice those means of present defence, | the French republic and its allies on one side, 
and those pledges of future security, which | and his imperial majesty, his Britannic ma- 
have been acquired by such great and memo- | jesty, and their allies, on the other side; and 
rable efforts, and which he can never be ex- | that the armistice which has already beea 
pected to furego till the result of those nego- | concluded between the armies of the French 
tiations, in which he bas declared his readiness | republic and those of his imperial majesty 
to concur, shall have crowned his endeavours | may be prolonged, if an equivalent armistice 
for the Tappinese of his people by the resto- | should be concluded between the forces of 
ration of safe and honourable peace. the French republic and those of his Britannic 
Grexvitte. | majesty, the two governments have agre¢d to 
No. 31.—Taranszatron of a letter from M.| conclude the said armistice upon the following 
Otto to lord Grenville; dated London, 4th | conditions : 
[ VOL, XXXV.] {2 0] 
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- Art. 1. All hostilities both by sea and land 
between the two nations shall be suspended, 
and shall not be renewed until after a month’s 
notification prior to the end uf the armistice 
In all parts of the world, the armistice shall 
not be broken without the express order of 
the contracting governments; and hostilities 
shall not be renewed until a month atter the 
notification which may have been given by 
the general or commanding officer of one of 
the two nations to that of the other nation, 

Art. 2. Orders shall be immediately trans- 
mitted by the two governments to the com- 
mauding officers in the several parts of the 
world, directing them to act in conformity with 
thisconvention. Passports shall be given tothe 
persons who shall carry out these orders; and 
the othcers of his Britannic majesty who shall 
travel through France for this purpose shall 
receive safe conducts and the necessary facili- 
ties for accelerating their journey. 

Art. 3. All prizes made in any part of the 
world, during the continuance of the armistice, 
by any officer having actually received the 
notification of this convention, shall be res- 
tored. And generally (whether this notifica- 
tion shall have been made or not) all prizes 
made in the channel, or in the north seas, 
after twelve days, to be computed from the 
exchange of the ratifications of this conven- 
tion, shall be restored ; and, in regard to this 
object, the terms shall be fixed for the other 
parts of the world conformably to the stipula- 
tions of the 22nd article of the preliminaries 
of the last peace; whence it results, that 
computing from the day of the said exchange, 
all trading vessels of either nation shall have 
the power of putting out to sea, and of navi- 
gating freely as before the war. 

Art. 4. Malta and Egypt shall be assimi- 
lated to the places in Germany, which al- 
though blockaded by the French army, have 
been permitted to enjoy the bencfit of the 
continental armistice. Malta shall be fur- 
nished with provisions for fifteen days at a 
time, at the rate of ten thousand rations per 
diem, With regard to Egypt, six French fri- 
pies Shall have the liberty of sailing from 

oulon, of unlading,at Alexandria, and of re- 
turning without being searched, and without 
suffering any opposition during their passage, 
either from English ships or from those of 
the allies of Great Britain. An English 
officer of rank shall for this purpose embark 
on board one of the frigates, A shall travel 
through France on his way to Toulon. 

Art. 5. The blockade of Brest, of Toulon, 
and of every other French port, shall be raised; 
and all British captains shall receive instruc- 
tions not to interrupt the trade of any vessel 
either entering therein or going out thereof. 
No ship of the line, however, of two or three 
decks, actually at anchor in the said ports, 
shall be at liberty to go out before the rencwal 
of hostilities, for the purpose of changing its 
station ; hut frigates, sloops, and other small 
ships ef war, may freeiy go out and navigate, 
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and in the event of their meeting at sea with 
Ships belonging to his Britannic majesty, they 
shall observe the customs established before 
the war. 

Art. 6. The land forces in the pay of his 
Britannic matesty shall not have the power 
ot disembarking in any port of Italy during 
the cuntinuance of the present armistice. 

Art. 7. The allies of France, namely, Spain, 
the Batavian republic, and Genoa, shall par- 
ticipate in the benefit of the present armistice. 
(It his Britannic majesty insists upon includ- 
ing his allies in the armistice, they shall enjoy 
the same advantages with those of France). 

Art. 8. The present convention shall be 
ratified, and the ratifications shall be ex- 
changed in the space of ten days, or sooner if 
it should be possible. 


No. 33.—Transtation of a Note from M. 
Otto to Lord Grenville ; dated Hereford - 
street, 1 Vendemiaire, 9th year, Sept. 
22, 1800. 


During the whole course of the negotiation 
with which the undersigned has been charged, 
he has had cause to regret that the want o 
more direct communications with his ma- 
jesty’s ministry, has rendered it impossible 
for him to give to his official overtures the 
necessary explanations. This inconvenience 
is rendered still more striking by the result 
of his last communications, to which the note 
which he had the honour to receive on thé 
20th ar this month is an answer. 

The first part of this note appearing to inti- 
mate a doubt respecting the sincerity of thé 
dispositions of the French gevernment to 
begin negotiations for a gencral peace, thé 
undersigned cannot avoid entering Into some 
details upon this subject, which will fully 
justify the conduct of the first consul. 

The propused alternative of a separate 
peace, in the event of his majesty’s not ac- 
cepting the conditions for a general armistice, 
tar from evincing a want of sincerity, fur- 
nishes, on the contrary, the strongest proof 
of the conciliatory dispositions of the first 
consul: it is a necessary consequence of the 
declaration made by the undersigned the 4th 
of this month. In effect, he has had, the 
honour to apprize the British ministry, “‘that 
if that armistice be not concluded before ne 
tith September, hostilities will have bee 
renewed with Austria, and that in that case 
the fir-t consul ill no longer be able, with 
rezard to this power, to consent to any, except 
a separute and complete peace. 

That armistice was not concluded at thé 
date fixed upon; it was therefore natural 
eventually to expect @ separate peace with 
Austria, and, according to the same suppo- 
sition, a peace in like manner separate with 
Great Britain, unless it is thought that the 
calamities with which a great part of Europe 
has been for eight years past oppressed, should 
be continued without other hope of termina- 
tion than that of the complete destruction of 
one of the belligerent powers é 
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It is not therefore the French government 
which proposes to his majesty to separate his 
interests from those of his allies; but having 
in vain attempted to unite them in a cemmon 
centre, and finding them separated in fact by 
the retusal of England to lavdown on the altar 
of peace some special advantages of which 
France had already made a sacrifice, the first 
consul has given a fresh proof of his disposi- 
tions, by pointing out other means of reconci- 
liation which the course of events will bring 
about sooner or later. 

In conformity with the advice which the 

undersigned had transmitted on the 4th of 
this month, notification was given of the ces- 
sation of the continental armistice at the term 
which had been fixed upon, but the counter 
project of the British ministry, dispatched by 
the undersigned upon the Sth of this month, 
having reached Paris on the 10th, and his im- 
perial majesty having appeared to be con- 
‘vinced that his ally would not withhold his 
consent to an admissible armistice, the first 
consul determined again to retard for eight 
days the renewal of hostilities. Orders were 
immediately dispatched to the armies of 
Germany and Italy, and in the event of those 
orders arriving tuo late in the last mentioned 
country, and of the French generals having 
obtained successes in consequence of any 
-Inilitary operation, thev are ordered to resume 
that position which they occupied on the pre- 
aise day on which hostilities were re-com- 
menced. 

The simple relation of these facts will, with- 
fut doubt, be sufficient to prove that the 
‘French government never can have intended 
-to cover, by pretended negoltations, a fresh 
attack upon Austria; and that, on the con- 
-trary, it has acted throughout this negoulation 
with that frankness and loyalty wlich can 
‘alone ensure that re-establishment of general 
-tranquillity which his majesty and his minis- 
try have so much at heart. 

It would be in vain to look for proofs of a 
contrary intention in some expressions con- 
-tained in the official communications of the 
French government to the allies of his ma- 
Jesty. More especially if such proofs were 
attempted to be drawn from one of the last 
letters written to baron Thugut, which the 
undersigned might have communicated him- 
self, if he had found an opportunity; that 
letter would prove that the French govern- 
‘Ment, always a friend to peace, appeared to 
complain of the intentions of Great Britain 
Only because it had every reason to helieve 
-them contrary to a solid system of pacification. 

The undersigned has entered into these 
details only because, on the eve of negutia- 
Uons which may be entered upon, it is of im- 
pone to the cuuncils of the two powers to 
‘be reciprocally convinced of the sincerity of 
their intentions, and because the opinion 

which they may have of that sincerity 1s the 
only pledge for the success of the negotiations. 

AWW.ith respect to the second point in the 
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note which the undersigned has had the 
honour of receiving, he is to refer to his 
iJetter of the t6th, in which he informed his 
excellency lord Grenville that he was directed 
to give salisjuctory ecplanations relative to the 
) pencipal objections of the British government 
to the proposed armistice, and entreated him, 
lat the same time, to facilitate the means of 
Verbal communications with the ministry. 
[t was therefore dificult to believe that the 
French government would adhere, without 
auy modification, to its first overtures ; for, in 
| that case, it would have been quite usesess to 
solicit for an interview, in order to give satis- 
fuctory explanations. . 
_ Inspeaking of the compensations requisite, 
'in order to place the naval armistice upon a 
| fuoting with the continental truce, his ma- 
Jesty’s ministry think that there is some pre- 
ponderance in the balance settled by the 
French government; a tormal discussion upon 
this point would undoubtedly be displaced. 
After the various successes of a war which 
has produced so mauy extraordinary events, 
itis dificult to doubt of the moral influence of 
those events upon armies, upon, nations, upon 
governments themselves, and the deductions 
which may be drawn from it at present, ap- 
pear to justify the opinion which the undeg- 
signed has felt it his duty to state. If there 
be any exaggeration in this opinion, it is 
shared with the enemies of the republic them- 
scives, who have employed every ellurt to pro- 
long the truce, and who have not scrupled to 
use the means of pretended negotiations in 
order to gain time. The preliminaries signed 
by the count de St. Julien, and disavowed by 
his court, are a memorable example of this ; 
and the prolongation of the continental 
armistice must necessarily be considered as a 
sacrifice on the part of the republic, since 
every effurt has been employcd to extort its 
consent to it. 

But even whilst his majesty’s ministry 
admit the existence of this sacrifice, they 
formally declare that an analugous sacrifice 
cannot be expected to be made on the part of 
his majesty. It certainly does not become 
France to judge how far his majesty’s engage- 
ments with his allies may counteract bis in- 
clinations in this respect; but France appears 
to have certainly an unduubted right to 
demand the price of the sacrifice which she 
has made, and which she is still willing to 
mike. ‘The first consul has given to Europe 
repeated pledges of his pacific dispositions; he 
has never ceased manifesting them to the 
cabinets interested in this contest; and even 
although the hopes of the enemies of the 
French republic should be excited by his 
moderation, it shall always be the sole guide 
of his actions. 

Notwithstanding this difference in the 
manner of viewing several questions accessory 
and preliminary to the proposed pacification, 
the undersigned cannot but congratulate bim- 
self on finding, in all the communications 
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which he has hitherto had the honour of re- 
ceiving, the same assurances of his majesty’s 
disposition to employ his efforts towards the 
re-establishment of the tranquillity of Europe ; 
and he will neglect no opportunity of placing 
this disposition in its strongest light to his go- 
vernment, Otto. 


No. 34.—Transxation of a Letter from M. 
Otto to Lord Grenville; dated Hereford 
Street, 2 Vendemiaire, 9th Year, Sep- 
tember 23rd, 1800. 


My lord ;—I have the honour to address to 
your excellency the answer to the note which 
you had the goodness to transmit to me on 
the 20th of this month. I beg, &c. 

Orto. 


No. $5.—Nore from Lord Grenville to M. 
Otto; dated Downing Street, September 
24th, 1800. 


Lord Grenville presents his compliments 
to M. Otto, and has the honour to acquaint 
him, that, in consequence of his desire for an 
opportunity of conversing with a person of 
confidence on the part of this government, 
respecting the different proposals which have 
been made as to the conditions of a naval 
armistice, his majesty has been pleased to 
give authority to Mr. Hammond to meet M. 
Otto for that purpose. It is the sincere wish 
of his majesty’s government, that the result 
of their conversation on this subject may tend 
to facilitate the great work of a general paci- 
fication ona solid and permanent basis. 


No, 36 —Lrtrer from Lord Grenville to 
Mr. Hammond ;«dated Downing Street, 
September 24, 1800. 


Sir ;—M. Otto having been empowered by 
the French government to negotiate a con- 
vention for an armistice between this country 
and France, with a view to negotiations for 
general peace; and having expressed an 
earnest desire to enter into verbal explana- 
tions on this subject with some person pro- 

erly authorized on his majesty’s part; the 

ing, willing to omit nothing which can con- 
tribute to the great work of restoring solid 
and permanent tranquillity to Europe, has 
been pleased to make choice of you for the 
purpose of meeting M. Otto, and of receiving 
from him such verbal communications as he 
may wish to make in addition to what has 
already passed in writing respecting the dif- 
ferent projets proposed on either side for a 
naval armistice. 

This letter will point to you the reasons 
which induce his majesty to consider M. 
Otto’s second projet as unsatisfactory in all 
the material points in which it differs from 
the counter projet prepared here by his ma- 
jesty’s command. 

You will state to M. Otto his majesty’s de- 
cision in this respect, and you will enter with- 
out reserve into the discussion of the grounds 
on which it rests, His majesty has no other 
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object in view in this transaction than to con- 
tribute to the restoration of general peace. 
He is not unwilling for this purpose to sacri- 
fice some present advantage, ia the opinion 
that by so duing he consults the permanent 
interests of his people; but he can neither 
consent, at the opening of a negotiation for 
peace, to place: himself in a condition of infe- 
riority to his enemies, such as the result of 
the war in which he is engaged by no means 
warrants; nor does he think that the object 
of peace itself would be promoted or accele- 
rated by rendering the intermediate situation 
of his enemies, under colour of an armistice, 
such as they might be desirous to labels 
rather than to terminate it by any admissible 
conditions of peace. 

His majesty sees, inthe last projet of the 
French government, little progress towards an 
accommodation; it is indeed stated in M. 
Otto’s letter to me of the 21st instant, that 
satisfactory explanations are there given on 
the two most important points which had 
been insisted on by his majesty. ' 

The admission of his majesty’s allies to 
partake in the same terms of armistice in 
which France claims to include her allies, is 
indeed not only an important, but an indis- 
peo condition of any such agreement; 

ut there can be no ground for representing 
this equal and necessary arrangement as a 
concession on the part of France, rather than 
on the part of his majesty. And with respect 
to the other point stated by M. Otto (that 
which relates to the French ships of war) the 
offer of France still falls very short both of 
the king’s demand, and of what would be 
necessary even to assimilate the naval armis- 
tice to thatof thecontinent. The article in 
its present shape is therefore so far from con- 
taining any facility which could soften or 
remove the other obstacles in the way of an 
amicable conclusion of this business, that it 
must still be regarded in justice as an unequal 
aud inadmissible claim on the part of the 
king’s enemies. 

On other points of no less importance, the 
new project adheres to the former demand, 
and even in one instance brings forward a 
fresh pretension which had not before been 
stated. 

In examining in detail the several articles 
of the proposed convention, some verbal dif-. 
ferences between the English counter proves 
and the second French projet are not intended 
to be here averted to. 

If the more important points of the nego- 
tiation were satisfactorily adjusted, it would 
be necessary to make some remarks on these, 
and possibly also to propose, for the sake of 
precision, a few verbal alterations or additions 
to the original articles : but none of these ap- 
pear likely in that case to create any serious 
difficulty. ; 

It might be sufficient to include under this 
reserve the two variations made in the pre- 
ambliec of the convention. But it may pet- 
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haps be more proper for you to state at this 
time the fullowing observations respecting 
them; viz. 1. That the mention of the re- 
spective allies,in the form in which those 
words are introduced into the French pre- 
amble, seems to imply of necessity, not only 
that the negotiations shall (as is the king's 
intention) be carried on with a view to a ge- 
neral peace alone, so as to include in the final 
adjustment all the allies on both sides, but 
also that those allies should immediately be 
called upon to take part by their ministers in 
the proposed negotiations : A question which 
his majesty conceives may more conveniently 
be reserved to future discussion, instead of 
being prejudged by the terms of any separate 
agreement for an armistice between Great 
Britain and France, 2. Theexpressions used 
in the French projet respecting the continen- 
tal armistice, appear unbecoming towards the 
king’s allies, and cannot therefore be agreed 
to by his majesty. 3. The word “ equivalent” 
as there inserted, seems to assume, as the 
basis of the naval armistice, that principle of 
full compensation to which the king has 
already refused his consent. 

It should in like manner be mentioned by 
you, that, in the first article, the omission of 
the words “ forces of” seems to imply a more 
complete suspension of the state of war be- 
tween the two powers, than accords with the 
nature of an armistice, or is consistent with 
the conditions (particularly those respecting 
the transport of naval and military stores) on 
which his majesty judges it necessary for him 
to insist. 

In the remaining part of this article very 
material changes are made in the conditions 
offered by his majesty. These are, 1. The 
extending the term of notice for the cessation 
of the armistice, from fourteen days to one 
month. 2. The requiring that this notice of 
one month should in all cases be given only 
in consequence of orders from the respective 
governments, and by the commanding officer 
of one country to the commanding officer of 
the other, in the (different parts of the world 
respectively. 3. The total omission of the 
clause by which the continuance of the naval 
armistice was made to depend on that of the 
continent. Itis probable that the two first of 
these alterations are principally proposed in 
the same _ view which led to the omission of 
this last clause; and the effect of the whole 
would be, that if the armistice with Austria 
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The last clause in the English article must 
therefore be absolutely insisted on, and no 
variation can be admitted in the other parts 
of it which shall be inconsistent with the ob- 
ject of that stipulation. The term of four- 
teen days is in fact longer than that which is 
provided in either of the two conventions of 
armistice in Italy and Germany, and appears 
fully sufficient for all the purposes which such 
a provision is fairly intended to answer; and 
as his majesty enters into any stipulation for 
naval armistice in the sole hope of a speedy 
conclusion of the intended negotiations, he 
does not think proper to bind himself for so 
long a period as a month, should he have the 
mortification of finding that his enemies refuse 
to adopt those principles of negotiation on 
which alone he judges that permanent tran- 

uillity can be restored to Europe. The 
rench government has in all its communi- 
cations expressed the same hope and desire 


for the speedy conclusion of peace, and has 


even professed an anxiety to render this ob- 
ject more peculiarly interesting to his majesty, 
There can therefore be no reason to wish on 
either side that the term of notice should be 
prolonged so much beyond the necessity of 
the case. 

The third article of the counter projet was 
drawn with a reference to the correspondinz 
articles in the preliminaries of peace in 1763, 
and 1783, from which it differs only by the 
more explicit statement of that which is un- 
derstood to have been the established prac- 
tice of the courts of admiralty on both sides, 
with respect to such ships of war as should 
have made any prizes after ae actually 
received notice of the cessation of hostilities. 
The addition to this article proposed in the 
French projet is objectionable; 1. Because 
there seems to be no necessity for explaining 
the general effect of a stipulation which has 
in the practice of the two last negotiations for 
peace been found sufficiently distinct, and has 
fully answered the purpose intended by it. 
2. Because the explanation there given is 
not a just conclusion from the premises. It 
is indeed true, that by the effect of this article 
ships, clearing out directly from Great Bri- 
tain or Frauce, might immediately after the 
exchange of the ratifications sail in full secu- 
rity, because they might carry out with them 
Notice of the armistice; but the same thin 
would not be true of ships in other parts o 
the world, as these (under the express terms 


should at any period be terminated by France, | of this article) could not be entitled to resti- 
his majesty would still for some considerable | tution if captured, unless proof were given 


time be restrained from assisting his ally. 
The bare statement of such a condition is suf- 
ficient to show that it never can be admitted 
by his majesty, who is bound by the spirit of 


| 


that actual notice of the armistice had been 
received by their captors, or unless the period 
assigned by this article for the part of the 
world where the capture took place, had ex» 


is engagements to assist hisally immediately | pired before the actual capture. 3. ‘The ex- 
on the renewal of hostilities; and to whom ; pression of navigating freely as before the 
no other inducement has or could be offered ' war, might be construed to extend to the ad- 
for acceding to a naval armistice, except that ' mission of the ships of one country into the 
of preventing the renewal of hostilities op the | ports of the other respectively ; to which, for 


eontinent. 


obvious reasons, the king would not think 
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proper to agree. And these words are besides 
anconsistent both with tthe stipulations on 
which his majesty thinks it necessary to insist 
respecting the transport of troops and of naval 
and military stores, and even with those 
ane France proposes as to the blockaded 
qlaces. 

The fourth article of the French projet still 
Maintains the contradiction of professing to 
assimilate the blockaded places to those of 
Germany, and of applying to them at the 
‘same time, conditions: which are the very re- 
verse of those adopted in the German armis- 
(tice. The manner in which that armistice is 
‘spoken of in this article, affords another in- 
stance of expressions unnecessarily and im- 
(properly offensive to the king's allies, ‘There 
#eems no reason for altering this paragraph 
-of the counter projet, which is perfectly dis- 
Ajnct, and conveys no implication injurious to 
either .party. The king cannot agree that 
10,000 rations per diem shall be assumed as 
the-consumption of Malta. If the fact be so, 
it will appear to the commissaries who will 
be. named for that purpose, in conformity to 
«those stipulations of the German armistice to 
which France professes the intention.of assi- 
milating this article. 

‘But a still more material objection arises 
sto the proposal respecting Egypt. If.the si- 
jtuation of ‘the French army jn that country 
<were to become mattcr.of discussion between 
-he two governments, his majesty and his 
allies bave a right, on every principle of good 
faith, :as practised, between civilized nations, 
(to require :that the French should evacuate 
Egypt on the terms stipulated in the conven- 
tion of El Arish; -those stipulations having 
rbeen ratified both by the Turkish government 
vand by the French commanding officer; and 
‘bis majesty having also instructed his admiral 
‘commanding in those seas tu accede to. them 
‘as soon.as they were known here. This de- 
mand weuld be made. withthe. more reason, 
.because even. subsequent to the recommence- 
ment of hostilities in Egypt [under circum- 
gtances to which his majesty forbears to ad- 
wert] an official engagement was entered into 
by general Kleber in his letter to the Kaiima- 
‘kan, dated the 10th April 1800,:by which 
-that general, then commanding in chief the 
‘French army in Egypt, and consequently. pos- 
‘sessing full powers to: bind bis government in 
this respect, formally undertook that the con- 
vention of El Arish should be executed so soon 
as the king’s acquiescence in it should: be. no- 
tified to him. 

But when, instead of performing this .en- 
gagement, the French government, under a 
pretence of assimilating Egyptto the blockaded 
-places.of Germany requires. that. six frigates 
shall carry thither, without molestation or 
wearch, and even under the open protection 
of a British officer, whatever articles the 
Freneh garrisons there may be most in need 
ef, it is-natural to-ask-by what article in the 
German .armistice, Ulmor [ngolstadt are to 
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receive in covered waggons as many troops, 
as much provisions, and as greata quantity 
of every species of arms, ammunition, and 
stores, as migut be conveyed to Egypt in six 
French frigates? And this comparison is still 
more striking when it is considered that by 
the German armistice the blockaded places 
are expressly restrained from receiving, during 
the armistice, any thing which can supply ad- 
ditional means of defence ; and on the other 
hand, that the propusals for the evacuation of 
Egypt originated on the part of the French 
themselves, who now desire to avaH them- 
selves of the benefit of an armistice to 
Strengthen that very position which by an 
agreement made in consequence of their own 
request, they have actually engaged to aban- 
don, ‘this part of the French article is there- 
fore wholly inadmissible. 1t contains a pre- 
tension unjust in itselt, injurious to his ma- 
Jesty’s interest, and repugnant both to the ge- 
neral principle of the negotiation, and .to that 
which is specified in the very beginning of 
the article itself; and it implics a breach of | 
faith on his majesty’s part towards an ally to 
whom he is bound by a solemn treaty. 
Besides all these considerations, his majesty 
has no power to restrain by such an engage- 
mentas is here proposed, the ships of the 
Qitoman Porte from resisting the admission 


-of this supply into Egypt, unless his ally had 


acceded to the armistice, which if it be con- 
cluded on such terms as these, there can he 
no reason to expect. ‘The manner in which 
;this particular subject of Egypt is spoken ef, 
both in the projet and in M. Otto’s note.of 
‘the 16th instant, makes it. necessary that you 
Should distinctly declare that the offer avhich 
-was contained in the counter projet goes in 
this respect to the very utmost extent that his 
majesty's regard for the interests of his sub- 
jects can admit of. And his majesty is confi- 
dent that no want of conciliation can justly be 
imputed to him, on account of his. having at 
once brought forward explicitly and without 
reserve the whole of .those concessions which 
it appeared possible for him to make. This 
observation applies equally to the remaining 
articles of the projet. 

In.the fifth article his majesty finds him- 
self obliged to insist that the freedom of na- 
vigation there stipulated tor on. the part of his 
enemies, shall not be extended to the trans- 
port of troops or of naval and military stores. 
The justice of this exception and its necessity 
,are too obvious to.require any further expla- 
Nations in addition tu those contained in the 
official notes ; and it follows as a consequence 
of this principle, as well as from the nature of 
the subject itself, that.the restriction as to 
the sailing of ships of war would be wholly 
illusory, were it, as now proposed, confined to 
ships of the line only. It would indeed, 
neither be indifferent in practice nor just in 
principle, that France .should be enabled 
during the armistice to change the stations.of 
ali her frigates; but when it is considered 
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how much it is the usage of the French ma- | be bound by the obligations of goo? faith to 


rine to employ those vessels for the transport 
of troops and military stores, the two parts of 
this article become so blended With each 
other that they cannot be separated; and his 
majesty cannot depart from the latter without 
equally abandoning the former. The naval 
supply of the articles which are here in ques- 
tion, ts indeed stated in one of M. Otto’s notes 
to be a point of sinall moment to France. If 
it be so, she can with less reason insist on a 
point which can in this case only be insisted 
on with a view to affect those general princi- 

les which are connected with all the most 
mportant maritime interests of Great Bri- 
tain. 

The sixth article contains a new demand 
on the part of France, superadded to all the 
pretensions advanced in her first projet. It 
rests on no just or equitable principle; for 
while France would restrain his majesty from 
Strengthening by the addition of more troops 
the forces of his allies in Italy, she reserves 
the power of augmenting her own armies 
there, or of assisting her allies elsewhere, pre- 
cisely as it may suit her future plans of opera- 
tions. The French government now possesses, 
de facto, no means to prevent the transport of 
his majesty’s troops by sea; and it is nct rea- 
sonable that it should acquire the right of 
doing so by the terms of an armistice which 
conveys to his majesty no fresh means of im- 
poue the future cperations of his enemies 

eycnd those which are already in his power, 
but which even concedes to them considerable 
advantages of which they are not now in pos- 
session. 

It remains only to speak of the alterations 
made in that article which regards the allies 
on both sides. His majesty’s objections to the 
form proposed on the part of France for this 
article were detailed in my answer to the first 
projet. If France considers the allies in the light 
of independent powers, and isin the future ne- 
pan to treat on that footing respecting 

er own interests and theirs, it is necessary 
Uhat this principle should equally be adhered 
to in the preliminary arrangements which 
precede the negotiation. It has not appeared 
to his majesty by the communication of any 
regular or official act, that the French govern- 
ment has any authority to treat in this respect 
for Spain or Holland. His majesty on his 
side has received no such authority from his 
allies? and it would be inconsistent with good 
faith were he, withoul such authority, to en- 
pace in their name for an anmistice with 

‘rance in any other form than that which is 
usual in such cases; namely, that they shall 
be at liberty to accede to the convention if 
they think fit. In that form his majesty is 
ready to admit the article as with respect to 
the allies of France, and in that form on! 
tan he agree to include his own allies in this 
engagement. 
f the article were concluded in the terms 
trow proposed by France, his majesty would 
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observe the armistice towards Spain and Hot- 
land, while, on the other hand, he could havé 
no reciprocal claim on those powers, grounded 
either In justice or in the law or practice of 
nations. Nor could he require the restitution 
even of a single merchant vessel captured by 
a Spanish or Dutch ship of war. Those 
powers, if regarded by France as independent, 
cannot be bound by her act; and must be ad- 
mitted as contracting parties acceding by # 
regular diplomatic transaction to the terms of 
the armistice, before they can be considered 
as under any obligation to fulfil those terms. 
These considerations are indeed so obvious, 
that it is not easy to imagine in what view 
the French government has proposed to alter 
the article from the form in which his ma- 
Jesty had offered to consent to it. 

I have now only¢to add, that should the 
armistice be concluded, his majesty would 
think it necessary, for the purpose of ac. 
celerating the negotiation (an objectof which 
the French government has declared itself to 
be also very desirous) to limit a period fur its 
continuance beyond which it would not be 
his majesty’s intention, nor would it be con- 
sistent with the essential interests of his do- 
minions to extend it. The power of doing 
this will be reserved to either party by the 
terms of the convention. Nor dues this 
power result only from the articles as here pro- 
posed; itis equally reserved to both parties 
bythe effect of the present French projet; and 
there is, therefore, no necessity for specifying 
in the convention itself either his majesty’s 
intention in this respect, or, still less the pre- 
cise period of such limitation. But it may 
appear on his majesty’s part more consistent 
with that openness which his majesty is de- 
Sirous to observe in this whole transaction, 
that you should express this intention to M. 
Otto in this stage of the business, reserving 
to a subsequent period the formal notification 
to be duly made in his majesty’s name agree- 
ably to the terms of the convention. You 
are at liberty to communicate to M. Otto in 
the course of your discussions the whole or any 
part of this letter, and to allow him to take 
either a copy or such extracts from it as he 
may wish. GRreNVILLE, 


No. 37.—Nore from Lord Grenville to M. 
Otto; dated Downing-street, September 
25th, 1800. 


Lord Grenville presents his compliments 
to M. Otto, and has the hohour to send him 
herewith the official answer to his communi- 
cation of the 23rd instant. He requests, &c. 


No. 88.—Notr. from Lord Grenville to M. 
Otto; dated Downing-street, September 
25th, 1800. 


Yt is by no means the wish of the British 
government to prolong a written controversy 
on the circumstances to which the first part of 
M. Otto’s note of the 23rd instant principally 
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relates: it is however necessary, in order to 
vindicate the accuracy of the former state- 
ment which the undersigned was directed to 
make, that the dates of those facts should, in 
reply to M. Otto’s note, be more patticularly 
detailed ; but this will be done without adding 
any fresh comment upon them. 

The first proposal made to his majesty, on 
the part of France, for a naval armistice, 
grounded on that of the continent, was dated 
on the 24th of August. The notices for ter- 
minating the continental armistice were given 
by the French generals on the 27th and 29th 
of August; the orders for that purpose must 
therefore have been actually sent from Paris 
before the 24th. 

His majesty’s answer was transmitted by 
the under-signed to M. Otto on the 29th, the 
very day on which the last of the notices was 
iven in Germany. That answer referred to 
the Austrian arinistice as still existing; and 
it was not till the 4th of September that the 
first intimation was received here of the mea- 
surcs taken in Germany for giving notice of its 
termination. 

With respect to the letter of M. Talleyrand 
to the baron de Thugut, to which M. Otto 
refers, it was also dated the 24th August. 
The French government, so far from being at 
that time entitled to consider his majesty’s 
intentions as hostile to the re-establishment 
of a solid system of pacification, was then 
actually in possession of the notification given 
in his majesty’s name, through his ally, of his 
readiness to concur in immediate negotiations 
for that very purpose. 

It will be with real pleasure that his ma- 
jesty will sec the conclusions which appeared 
to him to result from these facts disproved 
by the event. The best evidence which the 
French See ea can now give of the sin- 
cerity of its dispositions fur peace, will be 
found in the facilities it may afford for expe- 
diting both the commencement and the suc- 
cessful termination of that negotiation into 
which the king and his ally the emperor of 
Germany have already expressed their wil- 
lingness to enter, and which can alone, by a 
general and comprehensive arrangement of 
the interests of all the 
this extensive war, afford to Europe the hope 
of solid and permanent tranquillity. 

With respect to the supposed case, in which 
it is stated, that France would not agree to 
treat with Austria but for a separate peace, 
the fortune of war can alone decide on the 
means of realizing such a pretension, but 
whenever it shall be insisted on by France, 
after the experience of what has already 
passed, it will afford to all other powers, not 
@ presumption only, but the painful and de- 
eided conviction, that the French government 
has no real desire to put a final and conclusive 
period to the calamities of Euro No man 
who considers the past events of this contest 
with attention, or who is capable of judgin 
with accuracy of the present situation ar a 
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fairs, can believe that if the present war is to 
be terminated only by a succession of separate 
treaties between the different powers now en- 
gaged in it, any permanent or solid basis of 
general tranquillity could be established. 

As his majesty has, in compliance with M. 
Otto’s wishes, authorized a proper person to 
confer with him respecting the different pro- 
posals for a naval armistice, it is unnecessary 
to add any thing here on that subject. This 
step affords a new proof of his majesty’s dis- 
positions to lend himself to every reasonable 
facility which can contribute to a general paci- 
fication, and every part of his majesty’s con- 
duct will be found conformable to those dis- 
positions, 


No. $9.—Letter from Mr. Hammond to 
Lord Grenville; dated Downing-street, 
September 25th, 1800. 


_ My lord;—I have the honour to inform 
our lordship that, in obedience to his ma- 
Jesty’s commands signified to me in your lord- 
ship's letter of yesterday, I have this morning 
had a conference with M. Otto on the subject 
of the proposed armistice between Great 
Britain and France. 
Having suggested to M. Otto whether it. 
might not tend to facilitate the discussion, 
that we should read over the counter projet 
transmitted by your lordship to him on the 
7th of this month, and the proiet delivered 
by him on the 21st in answer to it; and that 
I should state to him, from the instructions 
which I had received from your lordship, the 
objections on the part of his majesty’s govern- 
ment to the several articles of that projet; 
and M. Otto having acquiesced in this sug- 
gestion, we pursued regularly this course of 
ee. 
As it dues not appear necessary that I 
should enter into any detail of the conversa- 
tion which took place between us on those 
parts of the projet which M. Otto conceived 
that the French government would relinquish, 
it will be sufficient for me to observe on this 
art of the subject, ist, That M. Otto con- 
ceived that the French government would, in 
forming a regular convention for an armistice, 


arties concerned in | have no objection to adopting the preamble in 


the counter projet instead of that which was 
proposed in the French projet. 2ndly, That 
concurring in the opinion that the phrase in 
the 4th article, “ appellée a jouir du benefice 
de Varmistice continental,” might be (for the 
same reasons which applied to particular pas- 
sages of the preamble) liable to a construction 
offensive to his majesty’s allies, he doubted 
not that the French government would con- 
sent to omit that phrase in the 4th article. 
Srdly, That he doubted not that the French 
overnment would have no difficulty in agree- 
Ing to omit the concluding clause of the 3rd 
article, from the words “ d’od tl resulte,’”’ to 
the end. 
With respect to the clause in the 1st article 
of the counter-prajet, by which the duration 
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of the naval. armistice is made to depend on 
the continuance of the continental armistice, 
M. Otto conceived that, by allowing the 
officers commanding the British forces to re- 
commence hostilities as soon as the cessation 
of the continental armistice should be siyni- ; 
fied to them, too great a latitude was left to | 


their discretion; and that it therefore seemed - 


most adviseable that, in that event, the cessa- 
tion of the naval armistice should be signified 
from government to government, as would be 
the case whenever, for any reason, either 
Great Britain or France might think it for 
their interest that the naval armistice should 
cease. 
advantages which France, on the one hand, 
would derive from her local position and the 
facility of collecting its forces on any point 
which it might determine to attack, and the 
delay, on the other, which would necessarily 
occur in the receipt of the intelligence in Env- 
land of the rupture of the armistice in any 
distant part of the territory of her allies, M. 
Otto agreed to refer this subject to future con- 
sideration. 
We then proceeded to the 4th and 5th arti- 
cles; on which M. Otto remarked, that they 
contained the only points to which his go- 
vernment attached much importance; and, 
such were its rentiments respecting them, 
that he conceived that it would not consent to 
any armistice of which they did not forma 
part. With respect to the calculation of the 
provisions for Malta at the rate of 10,000 ra- 
tions per diem, M. Otto did not specify any 
data on which that calculation was founded, 
but remarked briefly, that the quantity of 
tations was not to be exactly apportioned to 
the precise return of the garrison, but that a 
certain number of rations, in proportion to 
their respective ranks, was to be allowed to 
the general and staff officers; and that al- 
though a considerable number of the inhabi- 
tants had been sent from the forts occupied 
by the French troops, there still remained 
many for whose wants, provision was to be 
made. He was however of opinion, that 
there might not be much difficulty in arrang- 
ing this point in the inanner proposed in the 
counter- projet, founded on the stipulations in 
the German armistice relative to Ulm and 
Ingolstadt. 
' On the subject of that part of the fourth 
article of the French projet, which requires 
that six frigates should be allowed to sail from 
Toulon for Fgypt, and be exempted from 
search, M. Otto read to me part of a dispatch 
from M. Talleyrand, expressive of the interest 
which the whole French nation takes in that 
part of the army now in Egypt, and assigning 
the desire of contributing to the comfort and 
security of that army as the principal induce- 
ment to the conclusion of the armistice on 
the part of the French government. M. Otto 
added, that he would not conceal from me 
that the re-inforcement which France intended 
to send to Egypt amounted to 1,200 mep, and 
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that the supply of military: stores consisted 
chiefly of 10,000 muskets. The language of 
M. Otto in this part of our conversation, and 
of M. Talleyrand’s letter, appeared to me to 
be so decisive and peremptory, that I was in- 
duced to inquire of him distinctly, whether [ 
was to understand that this stipulation was a 
point from which the French government 
would not recede? M. Otto replied, that, in 
his opinion, the French government would not 
recede frum it. 

On my adverting to the variation in the 
5th article between the counter- projet and the 
French projet, by which the latter stipulates, 
that the French frigates and smaller ships of 
war should be allowed freely to sail from and 
return to the ports of France which have 
hitherto been in a state of blockade, M. Otto 
remarked, that the motive which induced the 
French government to insist on this clause 
was the desire of opening a secure mode of 
communication between France and her dis- 
tant possessions. To this insinuation I re- 
plied, that if such was the sole object which 
France had in view, it might be as effectually 
attained by the employment of unarmed 
vessels as of ships of war. M. Otto did not 
appear desirous of urging this point much 
farther, but concluded this part of the conver- 
sation by expressing his conviction, that the 
French government would insist upon this 
point, and considered itself as having gone to’ 
the utmost extent of sacrifice which could 
with justice be required from it, in consent- 
ing that the ships of the line should not alter 
their position. With respect to that part of 
the counter-projet which restrains the convey- 
ance by sea of naval or military stores, M. 
Otto is of opinion that the French govern- 
ment would agree to that restriction. 

The 6th article in the French projet, al- 
though entirely new, was not considered by 
M. Sito as likely to be insisted upon by his 
government; but he declined giving any 

ositive opinion to that effect, until he had 
had farther time for the consideration of its 
tendency. 

M. Otto’s principal objection to the form in’ 
which the article marked 6, in the counter- 
projet is worded, was founded on an opinion, 
that unless Great Britain and France assumed 
the right of including their respective allies in 
the naval armistice, without sear for their 
express concurrence in it, much delay would 
necessarily arise, and the two powers (great 
Britain and France) might be involved in fresh 
hostilities in consequence of either of them. 
deeming it expedient to attack the allies of 
the other. He afterwards intimated a per- 
suasion, that the article might be amended by 
inserting a clause which should fix a specific 
period in which the allies of Great Britain or 
France should signify their accession to or 
dissent from the naval armistice. 

Towards the cluse of our conversation, M. 
Otto acquainted me that he would state to 
me in writing the objections to the counter- 
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projet which he had received from your lord- 
hip, and his observations on the objections 
that had been made by tiie to the projet which 
he had delivered. 

I have now endeavoured to give yout lord- 
ship a faithful account of the substance of my 
éonference with M. Otto. The very ample 
mstructions with which I was provided, and 
which (as I have mentioned in the beginning 
of this letter) F read to M. Otto, precluded me 
from adding many observations; and as I 
have promised to corimunicate to that gen- 
tleman extracts of such of my instruc- 
tions as relate to the 4th and 5th articles, the 
two essential subjects of differencé between 
us, he will have the means of re-tracing in his 
recollection the precise grounds of the objec- 
tions to his proposal which have occurred to 
his majesty’s government. 

Before ¥ cofclude this lettet, I eannot avoid 
thentioning, that in the course of our conver- 
sation, M. Otto threw out the most pointed 
assertions of the determination of France, in 
the event of the naval armistice not being 
concluded, to pursue the eoutse of her vic- 
tories in Gérniany and in Italy, and of the 
facilities that the conquest of Naples and 
Sicily (events which he regarded as speedy 
and inevitable) would afford to the French 
government of obtaining by force those ob- 
relativé to Egypt and Malta, which it 

ad expected to acquire through the naval 

armistice. Of these assertions, though fre- 

ently repeated, I judged it proper to take 

© notice, but to re-call his attention to the 

subject immediately under diseussion. I 
hayé, &e. Gro. Haumonp. 


No. 40.—Trassrartrow of a Letter from M. 
Otto te Mr. Hammond; dated Hereford- 
Street, 4 Vendemiaire, 9th Year, Sep- 
tember 26, 1800. 


Sir ;—I lose no time in sending you the sub- 
stance of the observations which I had the 
Konour of making to you upon the principal 
contestéd points; I most sincerely wish that 
your ministry een’ think them satisfactory. 
I beg of you, at the same time, to have the 

oodness to address to me, as was agreed upon 

etWeen us, a copy of the reasonings to which 
these observations are m answer. F have, 
&e. . Orto. 


No. 41.—TRANSsLaTion of a Nore from M. 
Otto—in M. Otto’s Letter of September 26. 


Citizen Otto having observed, in the re- 
tharks made to him by Mr. Hammond, three 
points only which appear to him to be really 
of 4 mature to retard tire conclasion of the 
ptoposed armistice, reserved them for future 
consideration, and an answer in wtiting. 

After having uraturely reflected upon the 
obdject of the maritime truce, upon the actual 
position of France and of her enemies, upon 
the influence which this negotiation must 
have with regard to a general pacification, he 
feets it his duty to make the follewing obser- 
vations upon the disputed points : 
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1. The fourth article in gran@hp 10,009 
rations per diem to the gartisond of 
has not only it view the effective tréops 
thé republic, But all the persons dttsched te 
the garrison, and evén the inhabitants of the 
lace. The citizen Otto does tot think that 
it is possible to diminish that quantity; never 
theless, in order to remove, a8 much a4 possi- 
ble, the objection which has .been stated t 
him, and to accommodate himself ae rnuch 26 
ssible to the manner in which thé subject 
1s viewed by the English goverment, Re cot 
sents to limit that estimate fb the fitst mefith, 
@ period necessary to afford to the respective 
éommissaries, the means of Ge 
the amount which may be hécessaty for the 
map port of the garrison of the place. 
‘he secohd pdirit conta if the fourth 
article, respecting the liberty of ae ue 
six frigates to Egypt, appears té have giv 
still more uneasiness than the preteding one, 
and has given risé to a more aninated dseus- 
sion. Upon this subject citizen Otte cannot 
avoid again remarking, that if the French 
government proposed to assimilate the pleces 
in Egypt to those of Ulm and Ingolstadt, it 
eonid only do so, and has ih truth only done 
so, from the analogy that thete is between 
these places with respect to the BloeNade; 
for, in evety other respect, the compatisen is 
inexact; in fact, nobody is ignorant that tre 
places of Egypt are not, like Ulm and Fh 
Stadt, in want of being victualled, since they 
cannot be prevented from drawing from the 
surrounding countries all the subsistence 
require ; that, besides, those places are 
blockaded in such @ manner 49 to make it 
probable that they should fall into the hahds 
of the enemies. By that com A there 
fore it could only be meaht that there shoul? 
be granted to the places Blockaded by the 


forces of thé enemies, advantages analoyons 


te those which have Been granted to the 
places in Germany, which advantages enti 
only be ascertained by thre special stipulations 
of thé convention whieh it is sed to com 
clude. The free passage of six Ete cannot 
add any considerable strength to the atmy of - 
Egypt; it will only serve to prove to that 
army that the French govérnment takés am 
interest In its fate, until it shall Be defini. 
tively settled by a treaty Al ata In revidte 
ing the circumstances which have followed 
the capitulation signed by sit Sidhey Symith, 
eitizen Otto cannot percetve the hnpropriety 


of such an artangement, relatively t thé 
Porte, and he sees with reetet that obseto 
vations made to hith by Mr. Eadimetitd, do 


not offer ang adequate Wrofive for relinqtielts 
ing that demands thea ce ih whiell 
ean alorre establish affy kit@ Of a Be~ 
twen the places of Egypt and those of Ults 
and Ingolstade. . 

2. ‘The fifth article of Te hew 
differs in séveral respects from tirat 
counter projet of the British nvihistry ; bert # 
differs much more stil from the first projet 
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which citizen Otto bad the honour of pre- 
senting, inasmych as it admits that no ship 
gf the live now at anchor jn the porte of 
Brest and Toulon, shall gu out thereof durin 
fhe continuance of the armistice. The Frenc 
government is of opinian that this concession, 
Aod more especially in the present season, 
oes as far as it can go, and that by admit- 
tng that no armed vessel should go out of the 
§aid porta, they would leave those ports really 
in the same state ia which they are at pre- 
sent; indeed in a state even less favourable 
gince the time is perhaps not far off when the 
British forces will not prevent those vessels 
from gojng out. All that citizen Otto can 
eancede, with regard to this article is, that no 
mayal stores shall be imported by sea into the 
ports of Toulon and Brest; but he must 


ansist upon the fee egress of frigates and 
sloops. If this concession gives to France 
ye advantage of an effectual communicativn 


with her aolonies, it is an equivalent to that 
derived from this armistice to the commerce 
of fagland; which, under the protection of 
this convention, can extend itself to all parts 
wf the world, without being mulested by 
French privateers. 

‘That, besides, if a reference were made to 
fhe comparison between the continental ar- 
Wistice and the maritime truce, that compa- 
gisan would be found to be entirely to the 
disadvantage of France. Upon the continent, 
abe French and Austrian armies reciprocally 
enjoy the same liberty of taking, within the 
line of demarcation, those positions which 
Appear wost advantageous to them: by the 
amaritime armistice, gn the contrary, England 
Preserves alone the right of disposing of her 
equadrgns, whilst the French ships of the 
jine remain in their ports, and cannot enter 
yato any hostile cambination against Great 
Britain. 

3. The sixth article of the new projet, re- 
specting the English troops which may be al- 
dowed to Jand in Italy, has been considered as 
& ew pretension an the part of France, since 
@be had made no mentian of it in her first 
projet; but this pretension (if it can be called 
&0) ie qnly the natyral consequenice of a con- 
cession alike new made by France, in offering 
fo include io the armistice the allies of Great 
Britain. It would indeed be impossible to 
allow the king of Naples to enjoy advautages 
from this truce, and to Jeave him also the 
pawer.of re-inforcing and of preparing fresh 
aneans of attack against the republic. 

Citizen Utto confines himself to these ob- 
servations, which he deems of most import- 
ance. Other ehjections which have been 
ae, and which in great measure relate to 

he form af drawing " the proposed conven- 
dian, might be easily obviated. 
Bo. 42.—Norzz from Mr. Hammond to M. 
* Otho; dated Downing-stroet, September 
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Otto, that the observations contained in his 
note this day, received by. Mr. Hammond, 
have been laid before his majesty’s govern- 
ment. | 

The king’s servants regret that M. Otto’s 
instructions are not sufficiently extensive to 
enable him to furnish the means of accom- 
modation on those points which prevent the 
conclusion of a naval armistice, 

The only object which his majesty has had 
in view in this discussion, has been repeated 
stated, as well as those considerations whic 
appear to him necessarily to limit the extent 
of the concessions which it is possible for him 
to inake in this respect. 

It is not conceived that any advantage cap 
arise from a new statement of the samc topics, 
especially as it is not doubted that M. Otto, 
in his report of the different arguments stated 
by Mr. Hammond in their conference, will 
bring them in the fullest manger under the 
consideration of his government. In offering 
these concessions, his majesty has given a 
strong proof of his willingness to make a con- 
siderable sacrifice to the particular interests of 
this country, in order to facilitate those nego- 
tiations for general peace in which he has 
expressed his readiness to concur. He still 
perseveres in the same dispositions, and will 
be willing to join in any proper steps to be 
taken for that purpose. 


No. 43.—Traxstation of a Letter from 
M. Otto to Mr. Hammond? dated Here- 
ford-street, 6 Vendemiaire, 9th year, Sep- 
tember 28, 1800. 


Sir; IT have received the note, which you 
did me the honour to address to me on the 
26th, and I Jost no time in forwarding the 
contents to my government; and also the 
observations contained io the piece which { 
have now the honour to return inclased.— 
His majesty’s ministry bas done justice to 
my intentions, in being persuaded that I 
would send to France a detailed and exaat 
account of the conversation which I had the 
honour of having with you. I have done 
every thing in my power to make the First 
Consul acquainted with the whole extent of 
the ubservations which you were directed to 
communicate to me.—W hatever may be the 
rcsult of this attempt of the two governments 
to re-establish the general tranquillity of 
Europe, I ought to congratulate myself for 
having been, to the ministry of his majesty 
the organ of the pacific dispositions of 
France ; and for having been charged to 
transmit to my government the assurance 
‘of the equally conciliatory dispositions of bis 
majesty. I have, &c. Orro, 


No. 44.- Transvation of a Letter from 
M. Otto to Mr. Hammond; dated Here- 
ford-street, 14th Wendemiuire, 9tl: year, 
October 6, 1800. 


Sir; Mr. George not being yet returned, I 
have the honour to address myself directly to 
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you, to request that you will meet me in 

Park- place, or in any other piace which you 

shall think proper to appoint. I have, &c. 
Otro. 


No. 45.—Letrer from Mr. Hammond _ to 
M. Otto; dated Downing-steet, October 
8, 1800. 


Sir; In endeavouring to make, for the in- 
formation of his majesty’s ministers, as accu- 
rate a sy ade as I could of the pur- 
port of the communication which you yes- 
terday made to me verbally, I have felt so 
much anxiety lest, in an affuir of such im- 
‘portance, there should be any mis-statement 
on my part of what you said, that I cannot 
help expressing to you my earnest desire 
that you would send mea written minute of 
the substance of this answer, in the same 
manner as has been done in all the other 
stages of this discussion. I have, &c. 

Gro. Hammonp. 


No. 46.—Trawsctation of a Letter from 
M. Otto to Mr. Hammond; dated Here- 
ford-street, 16 Vendemiaire, 9th year, 
October 8, 1800. 


Sir; I have received the letter which you 
cid me the honour to address to me this 
morning, requesting that I would acquaint 
you in writing with the substance of the 
communication which | have been directed to 
make to you; the importance of the object 
to whichvit relates rendering you apprehen- 
sive lest you should not completely have 
seized the ineaning of the communication: I 
hasten therefore to transmit the substance of 
it to you.u—The last notes which were ex- 
changed, and several important events, which 
have completely changed the basis upon 
‘which the proposed armistice was to have 
‘been established, having put an end to the 
negotiation on foot, | had the honour to in- 
furm you, that notwithstanding the circum- 
stances which are opposed to the conclusion 
of a mnaritime truce, the lirst Consul is inva- 
riably disposed to receive anv overtures rela- 
tive to a separate negotiation between France 
and Great Britain, and that the mode of such 
overture entirely depends upon the option of 
his majesty: that when the king sball think 
proper to send, fur that purpose, a plenipo- 
tentiary to Paris, [am authorized not only to 

consent to it, but to deliver to him the neces- 
sary passport. That if, on the contrary, his 
majesty should prefer that the preliminary 
Negotiations should be begun at London, 
special powers will be sent tu me for that 
purpose. I have, &c. . Otto. 
No. 47.—Leitrr from Mr. Hammond to 
M. Otto; dated Downing-stcet, October 
9, 1800. : 


Sir; I have the honour to acknowledge the 
reccipt of your letter of yesterday’s date; and 
Lam directed in return to acquaint you, that 
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his majesty’s government entirely agrees in 
the opinion there expressed, that all further 
discussiun of the terms of a naval armistice 
would be superfluous, as the only object which 
it was proposed to his majesty to secure by 
such an arrangement has in the mean time 
been made the ground of separate sacrifices 
required from his ally—With respect to the 
proposal of opening negotiations for a sepa- 
rate peace, his majesty, retaining always the 
sincere desire which he has uniformly ex- 
pressed for the restoration of general tran- 
quillity in Europe, must at the same time 
renew his former declarations of an inva- 
riable determination tu execute with punctu- 
ality and good faith his engagements with his 
allies; and must therefore steadily decline to 
enter into any measures tending to separate 
his interests from those of the powers who 
shall continue to make common cause with 
him in the prosecution of the war. Iam, &c. 
Gro, HamMonp. 
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Aprenpix, A.—TransLaTion of an Extract 
of a Letter from the Baron de Thugut to 
M. Talleyrand; dated Vienna, August 
11, 1800. 


The emperor has ordered me, sir, to convey 
to the First Consul, through your channel, the 
invitation for the immediate meeting of the 
respective pleniputentiaries, who with good 
faith and zeal are occupied in concerting, 
with as little delay as possible, the means of 
re- establishing general tranquillity,after which 
suffering Europe, has long sighed in vain. 
His majesty flatters himself, that through 
that measure his pacific wishes will be speedily 
accomplishe:] with the more certainty, because 
the king of Great Britain, his ally, has just 
caused it to be declared to him that he is 
ready, on his part, to concur in the same ne- 
gotiations, as it appears by the enclosed copy 
of the official note delivered here by lord 
Minto, his Britannic majesty’s envoy extra- 
ordinary and minister plenipotentiary. It 
ouly remains therefore to agree upon the 
place at which the plenipotentiaries shall 
meet, which wil! doubtless be easily settled. 
In order to facilitate the intercourse of the 
plenipotentiaries with their respective govern- 
ments, his majesty thinks that it would be 
adviseable to give the preference to some place 
nearly central, such as Schelstat, Luneville, 
&c. or some other; with respect to which, in 
order to save time, the French government 
might come to an understanding directly with 
the British government. According to the 
declaration which, by his majesty’s express 
order, I have now the honour to transmit to 
your excellency, and according to the equally 
pacific dispositions which his Britannic ma- 
Jesty has testified, it will henceforward depend 
upon the French governinent alone to accele- 
rate the happy moment of the restoration of 
repose to Europe, so cruelly mangled by a 
destructive war. 

Baron pe Tavcur. 
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> Appenpx, B.—Transiation ofa Note from 
Lord Minto to the Baron de Thugut ; 
» dated Vienna, August 9, 1800. : 


The undersigned, his Britannic majesty’s 
envoy extraordinary and minister plenipoten- 
tiary, did not fail to transmit to his court all 
the communications which have been made 
to him by the Emperor's direction, by his 
excellency baron Thugut, relative to the cor- 
yespondence which has taken place between 
his majesty, the Emperor, and the French go- 
vernment, respecting overtures for peace. 
‘The undersigned has in consequence been 
directed to intimate the satisfaction which his 
majesty has received from this mark of confi- 
dence on the-part of his imperial and royal 
majesty. The undersigned does not delay, 
atter the authority which he has just received, 
to declare that his Britannic inajesty, desirous 
atall times of giving to the Emperor and to 
ull Europe the clearest proofs of his perfect 
and cordial union with his imperial and royal 
majesty, and of the value which he attaches 
to the constant preservation of the intimate 
concert and friendship which are so happily 
established between their crowns and their 
subjects, is disposed to concur with Austria 
in the negotiations which may take place for 
a general pacification, and to send his pleni- 
potentiaries to treat for peace in concert with 
‘his imperial and royal majesty, as soon as 
the intention of the French government to 
enter into a negotiation with his Britannic 
aiajesty shall be ‘known to him. 
Minto. 


Aprenptx, C.—Transtation of a Letter 
from General Kleber to his excellency the 
Caimakam of the Sublime Porte; dated 
Cairo, 20 Germinal, 8th year, 10th April, 
1800. . 


General Kleber, commander in chief of the 
French army in Egypt, to his excellency 
the Caimakatn of the Sublime Porte, illus- 
trious amongst the great, the enlightened, 
and the wise; may God grant to him a 
long life full of glory and of happiness! 
lealth and friendship. 


Your excellency has, without doubt, been 
informed of the progress and result of the ne- 
gotiations which I had concluded with his 
highness the supreme vizir Youssef Pacha ; 
and according to the assurances to that effect, 
which I have received trom persons of distinc- 
tion of your nation, I have reason to think, 
that the treaty of El Arish has obtained the 
approbation of his majesty the Emperor Selim 
the second. 

Several articles of this treaty had already 
heen executed, and the French army in par- 
dicular was faithfully fulfilling its engage- 
ments. 

I was upon the point of evacuating Cairo, 
when I received from lord Keith, commander 
in chief of the English fleet in the Mediter- 
ranean, a letter, which excited the surprise, 
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and above all, the indignation of all the 
French. I herewith annex acopy ofit. This 
paper, which evinces the most perfect 1gno- 
rance of my situation, and the neglcct of 
every thing due to allies, rendered illusory 
not only the convention of El Arish, but also 
of every kind of treaty which I might thence- 
forward conclude with the Sublime: Porte. 
With regard to the injurious conditions con- 
tained in that letter, your. excellency will 
readily perceive, that the French army in 
Egypt can never be reduced to subscribe to 
then. 

I had communicated these observations to 
the grand vizir, and I proposed to him to 
postpone the evacuation of Cairo until this 
unexpected difficulty should be removed. I 
| could not demand a more moderate pledge of 

the execution of our conventions; his excel-~ 
lency refused to consent to this proposal, and 
chose rather to expose to the fate ofa battle, 
the possession of a country which was abso- 
lutely assured to him. This battle took place 
on the 29th of Ventose; and heaven protect- 
ing the justice of my cause, conferred victory 
on me. Nevertheless, the sincere desire 
which I have always had to re-establish the 
| ties of friendship and of interest, which, during 
so many centuries, have united the two na- 
tions, is not altered by that event. The 
Sublime Porte will still find me disposed to 
deliver up to him the possession of Egypt 
upon the conditions stipulated at El Anish, 
with the exception of some modifications, 
which the existing circumstances have ren- 
dered necessary. Thus all motive for a fresh 
effusion of blood would be obviated, and a re- 
gular negotiation (the effect of which would 
no longer be prevented by unforeseen orders) 
would restore to the Ottoman empire those 
provinces of which it would be in vain to at- 
tempt to deprive us by force of arms. . If your 
excellency shares these sentiments of peace 
and concord, you will communicate them to 
his majesty the Emperor Selim the second, 
and without doubt, you will obtain orders to 
resume, without delay, those conferences 
which would conduct us to the object which 
we are equally desirous of attaining. I 


beg &c. 
(L.S.) (Signed) | 


Appenprx, D.—Transtation of a Letter 
from M. Baudot to the first interpreter of 
the Sublime Porte; dated camp of Jaffa, 

_ April 15, 1800. 
At the camp of Jaffa, 15th April, 1800. 
Baudot, first aid de camp to general Kleber, 
commander in chief of the French army in - 


Egypt. To the first interpreter of the Sub- 
lime Porte. 


KLEBER. 


Prince; In all my conversations with you, 
I have continually repeated to you,, that the 
firm and clearly expressed intention of general 
Kleber has always been, scrupulousty to exe- 
cute the treaty of El-Arish. J add, with con- 
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fidence, from my knowledge of the loyal-and 
pen character of that general, end the real 
wish which he has to give to the. supreme 
vizir the most positive proofs of his good faith, 
that, whatever may be the fortune of war, 
the French army shall evacuate Egypt imme- 
diately after the arrival of the necessary pass- 
yorts from the English government, and of 
the number of vessels stipulated for the trans- 
part of the trapps. I have the honour, &c. 
(Signed) Bavpor. 


Debate on Mr. Jones’s Motion relative to 
the Evacuation of Egypt.) Nov.18. Mr. 
Jones said, thet when the late correspon- 
dence between his majesty’s ministers and 
the government of France had been laid 
upon the table, he expected that, at the de. 
sire of the ministers themselves, they would 
hen been ee ee eee eae 

expectation had beea disappointed, 

he hoped | he should stand excused if he 
the attention of the House to the 

subject of the evacuation ef Egypt, new 
become, by the incapacity of ministers, 
the bone of contention between England 
aod Fraace, and the stumbling-block of 
peace. The French were now firmly in 
poseessian of Egypt; and of what detri- 
ment te the country that possession was, 
the papers on the table of the House fully 
‘evinced. The object ef his motion was,. 
the production of a letter, on the subject: 
of which almost the whole of the volu- 
minous correspondence be held in his 
haad tarned. Mr. Jones here referred to 
the jettors marked No.7, No. 18, No. 18,: 
Mo, 24, Ne. 25, No. 28, No. $2, and to 
do, 38, Mr. Hammond’s instructions to 
confer with M. Otte on the 2nd prejet.: 
On these instructions, Mr. Jones asked 
if sir Sidney Smith was not jeined with 
his brother, Mr. Spencer Sauth, as joint 
plenipotentiary of Great Britain at the 
court ef Constantinople? Had he not 
power to treat at Acre? Did not minis- 
tess know that, in conjunction with Ghez-; 
za Pacha, sir Sidney offered to convey: 
‘the French out of Egypt, individually or} 
in the aggregate? Did ministers, pre- 
vious to January 24, 1800, after the con- 
vention with Kleber, countermand the 
orders under which it is presumed he' 
acted from the begtoning of May in the 
preceding year, as if not warranted in his 
conduct? Did they, to prevent a repe- 
tition of it, express their anger within the 
eight following months, or even some time 
er he had acceded to the convention? 
Did not Jord Elgin, before and since the 
Prasent year, instruet sic Sidnay so get 
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the French out of Egypt by every possi- 
ble mode and means? Was it nat the in- 
tention of the court of Lendon not to 
ratify the original treaty sent immediately 
to general Kleber in the first instance ? 
Ought it not to have been gent to the 
French general through sir S. Smith? 
Ought not the Ottoman Porte, our ally, 
to have had the earliest notice? But fur- 
thermore, did not La Constance gelley 
deliver the letter of lord Keith, first to 
Kleber at Alexandria, and then proceed 
with the same instructions to sir Sidney 
Smith, who was on duty at Cyprus? 
What was the consequence? Did not 8 
or 9,000 ef our good allies perish in 


the field? Was not the very existence 


of the Ottoman government threatened 
at its centre? Might not the proud tartan 
have been supplanted by the tricoloured 
cockade of France in Constantinople ?— 
Mr. Jones then referred to No. 39 of the 
correspondence, viz. Mr. Hammand's let- 
ter to lord Grenville after the conference 
with M. Otto, particularly on the 4th and 
6th articles being repeated. Mr. Jones 
observed, that these articles comprehended 
Egypt as the stumbling-block to peace. 
He then referred to No. 41—Otto’s note 
tu Mr. Hammond, proving sir Sidney 
Smith’s signature to the treaty of EJ 
Arisch, before denied to have existed. 
He trusted ministers would not deny 
their own official document. He then 
dastly referred to the Appendix C, general 
Kleber’s latter, alluding to the letter of 
lord Keith, which letter he now sted 
to he laid on the table of this House, 
The letter he referred to was the one 
which was the stambling-block to peace, 
and which had Jaid the foundation of the 
breach of the negotiation. This ietter 
(exclaimed Mr. Janes), was issued ia an 
evil hour, and ought to have had the 
superscription from the sublime Miltoza— 
«“ ‘Woe to theiphabitants on earth!” This 
letter is a new wart-whoep to the bleeding 
world; it has gone forth to recommence 
the work of blood-shed. But for this let- 
ter, there might have been peace on 
earth. This letter has put Buonaparté ia 
firm possession of Egypt; nay, so firm, 
that, if my informetion be right, the 
French Copts and Mamelukes under Ab- 
dallah Menow are ee into Syria 
60,000 strong. This is not all: our-terri- 
torial possessions.in India are endangered : 
Egypt is the darling child of Buonaparté, 
the corner atone of his power. By the 
glaring ingapacity ef ministers, a new 
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field ia open to the gigantic pride and 
ambition of that great and wonderful man, 
Buonaparté. Who can tell the calamities 
this blunder may beget to this realm? 
Proud ag Buonaparté now sits on the 
throne of France, proud as he rules there, 
this has increased the projects and fired 
the Jeviathan-like ambition of that phe- 
nomenon Buonaparté. He sees new fields 
of conqaest and of glory; he barns with 
the anticipation of the newly-acquired 
territorial possessions of India; he pants 


fo sit (in the language of the sublime | j 


Milton )—“ High on the throne of Ormus 
or of Ind,” and to rule ere long the king- 
doms of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa Can 
he forget the wonderful siege of Acre, 
which foiled his grand career? that event 
where sit Sidney Smith repelled him who 
was deented anconquerable! Of sir Sid. 
ney Smith I never can speak but with 
. enthasiasm. Will he not be eager to wipe 
way this disgrace, and tv prove that in 
no quarter of the world are there bounds 
set to his conquests? Sir, by a singular 
eoincidence, there appears as it were an 
ominous circumstance attending the whole 
of this affair of Egypt as connected with 
India, and more particularly as to Buona- 


atté, who calls himself the * Child of | 


ortune:” and when I consider how whole 
countries and states, much more indivi- 
duals, have been affected and: carried on 
by similar metances of superstition, I 
will mention it. We all remember the 
famous battle of the bridge of Lodi, where 
the chatacter of Buonaparté fitst blazed 
forth to the astonished worki. Now, Sir, 
# does so happen, that there is a tribe of 
Lodi in those tegions, a commercial peo- 
ple who carry on a trade between Persia 
and Hindostan. Might not the wast and 
capacious mind of the First Consul be 
worked upon by this singular coincidence 
of circumstances? But, I repeat, while 
there is a single Frenchman in Eeypts 
India ie tn danger; and the fetter I am 
about to call for is the cause of out alarm 
at this moment: and I call on the aie He 
of England well to consider this dreadful 
event, inasmuch as I reckon India to be 
the corner-stone of Great Britain, and 
that her interests and welfare are inter- 
Woven as it were; and I believe from my 
soul her salvation and existence are in- 
votved in the evacuation of Egypt. Fer- 
thermore, Sir, we all know, that the inva- 
ston of Egypt has evermore beeh & favou- 
tite object with the French government 
for above 100 years; and neinisters kttow- 
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ing that, is it not wonderful that they 
shoald have issued this fatal letter, by 
which they favoured the desperate views 
. we enemy, and ee ee their 

orrible ineapacity, the ie 
ness of the hole world? I oak gir, 
‘That the Letter alluded to in general 
Kleber’s letter to the Kaimakan of the 
Sublime Porte be laid om the table of this 
House.” 

Mr. Pitt said, it would be hardly pos- 
sible for ministers to comply with the ob- 
ect of the motion. It would be a v 
difficuls thing for government to ander- 
take for the production of a letrer ree 
ferred to in one from general Kleber to 
the Kaimalan, su ing even the 
sentation given of it to be true. But the 
motion appeared to be altogether ume- 
cessary. He was not aware of any good 
end that could be answered, nor of any 
inculpation which could apply to minis. 
ters, in consequence of a French general 
having referred to a letter which evi- 
dently, on the face of the transaction, 
must have been written before govern- 
ment knew that the convention alluded to 
had been signed by any British officer. 
The letter, therefore, could state no new 
fact. As soon as it was koown in Enge 
land, that the French generat had the 
faith of a British officer pledged to hin, 
and was disposed to act upon it, instruc. 
tions were sent ot to have the conven 
tion executed, thoagh the officer:in ques- 
tion had, in fact, no authority to sign it. 
The contents of lord Keith’s letter was 
far from being a secret. It was printed, 
quoted, and universally known in July 
last, and no novel citcummances were 
disclosed which could induce the House 
to contradict the decision which it thea 
came to. The next thing for the House 
to consider was, the manner m which the 
hon. gentleman endeavoured te connect 
this subject with the late correspondence 
between France and this country, relative 
te an armistice. By the obvervations 
which ac nied the riofiots, it was 
shown, gat, in neaking the proposal, the 
Freach govetnment meant to detive great 
advantage from the reliéf it might be 
enabled to eend both to Malta and 
Epypt; @ teltef which it could neither 
expect nor hope for, white our Meets and 
armies pursted their opetutions agairiet 
thenr; and thus 2 was evident, that Fratioe 
set considerable value upon reitfercing 
those places, which we Ned an equal in- 
terest in preventing them frem- deing. 
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When the House considered the conduct 
of ministers, in refusing to accede to a 
convention which they did not know to 
have had the sanction of a British officer, 
it should discuss that conduct with a 
reference to what was the state of 
Kleber’s army at the time; with a re- 
ference to the condition of the war in 
Italy at the beginning of the campaign; 
and most of all with a reference to the 
effect which ‘such a reinforcement as that 
of the army of Egypt might be likely, 
under all the circumstances, to have upon 
the war on the continent. In respect to 
the present state of the French army in 
Egypt, it appeared that the French go- 
vernment itself considered a reinforce- 
ment of 1,200 men and 10,000 muskets 
as necessary to its safety; and that being 
the case, it might fairly be presumed, that 
its condition at present was not very safe, 
even in the eyes of those who sent it. 
The earnestness with which this was 
pressed by M. Otto, proved the import- 
ance that was attached toit.. In order 
to enable the House to appreciate the 
walue of the representations which the 
French made of their own situation, and 
to judge of the propriety of allowing the 
invaders to evacuate Egypt upon easy 
terms, he would just observe, that they 
spoke with the same confidence of the 
garrison of Malta; and their certain and 
infallitle means, by the possession of that 
island, of making themselves immediate 
masters of Naples and Sicily. The event 
however showed, that his majesty’s mi- 
nisters were right in not trusting too im- 
picitly to the representations of M. Otto; 
or as we had since taken Maltafrom the 
enemy, we were in that proportionate de- 
gree masters of preventing them from 
sending any reinforcements to Egypt, the 
maritime places of which were besides 
blockaded by our fleets. So far, then, it 
was plain, that, in respect to Egypt, 
France was not on higher ground now 
that we are in possession of Malta, than 
she was at the time that general Kleber 
first entered into the capitulation; and he 
could not conceive what it was that gen- 
tlemen thought they could complain of. 
Were he not apprehensive of subjecting 
himself to the imputation of punning, he 
would say, that the only new ground 
brought forward on the present occasion 
was the demand of an old letter, which 
‘was already sufficiently known to all Eu- 
rope; and he believed no one would at- 
tempt to deny, that, as to the power of 
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distressing the French army in Egypt, 
and preventing it from receiving any re- 
inforcement, we were now in a more ad- 
vantageous state than at any period since 
the expedition landed there. For these 
reasons, he must give his negative to the 
motion. | 

Mr. Grey defended the motion. He 
said, it was evident, from the correspon- 
dence on the table, that those councils 
which opposed the evacuation of Egypt 
by the invading army, at present opposed 
a very serious obstacle to the conclusion 
ofa peace. By the papers it appeared, 
that, of the two points most insisted on by 
France, and which operated as impedi- 
ments to peace, one was the demand of 
sending succours to Egypt; and it re- 
mained for the House to inquire, why that 
difficulty was not removed by accepting 
the terms of the convention agreed upon 
by general Kleber and the grand vizir,. 
and guaranteed by a British officer? The 
minister thought proper to rest his de- 
fence on a reterence to the state of the 
belligerent armies in Italy, the existing, 
circumstances of the war, and the situation. 
of Kleber’s army at the time. But the 
present motion did not preclude the con» 
sideration of any of these topics, and only 
asked for such information as would enable 
the House to judge of admiral Keith's 
instructions. It was not to be supposed, 
that the present motion would stand alone; 
if carried, it would be followed by others 
of a more comprehensive nature. With 
respect to sir Sidney Smith’s powers, it 
was not necessary for him to be specially 
instructed, either to sanction or to reject 
a convention. Sir Sidney was the British 
officer commanding on the spot; and no- 
thing was more undeniable, than that every 
military commandant had power to aca 
any stipulations, which his prudence might 
direct him to agree to with the enemy, 
without having any special authority for 
the purpose. On such occasions, govern- 
ments were bound, in good faith, to admit 
what their officers stipulated; and, if it 
were otherwise, the consequences would 
be subversive of those principles on which 
war was now conducted between civilized 
nations. Government might have in- 
structed sir Sidney Smith not to consent 
to a treaty for the evacuation of the 
country, but after such treaty was once 
signed, it was their duty to have exe- 
cuted it faithfully. The subject was of 
great importance, inasmuch as the refusal 
ofthe British government now formed an 
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obstacle to a general negotiation. These, as one of the most brilliant military | 


were the reasons that would induce him 
to vote in favour of the motion, which he 
considered as a preliminary step to further 
inquiry. 7 
r. Windham said, that the objection 
to the motion was, first, that the paper 
was of no consequence in itself; and, in the 
next place, that it was already accessible 
to every one. The conduct of ministers | 
ict aoany 3 Egypt, certainly was a proper : 
subject for parliamentary investigation. 
The question respecting the policy of 


achievements recorded in history. The 
importance of the service it was impos- 
sible to over-rate, as it proved the salva- 
tion of the Ottoman empire, the subvcr- 
sion of which was the main object of 
Bonaparté’s expedition into Syria. 

Mr. Robson said, he should not think 
he did his duty unlees he brought the 
author of the letter of instructions to 
lord Keith to a sense of his error. No 
posstble situation of affairs in the Medi- 
terranean could justify that letter. It 


allowing the French to withdraw their | was impussible to proceed in the propose 
army from that part of the world, under inquiry, without being put in possession 
all the circumstances existing at the time of it. 

when the convention alluded to was; Mr. Nicholls was of opinion, that Egypt 
signed, he allowed to be both important ' was of great value to the French, both 
and difficult. But the argument founded | with a view to India, and with a view to 
upon that transaction, in relation to the . establishing a colony in that country. As 
“printed papers, appeared to him most a colony, it might be rendered much 


whimsical. It had been described as a! 
stumbling-block to peace. Now, the fact | 
was, that in war, and in negotiation, every 

thing which one nation possessed, and | 
which another nation wanted, was in the | 
same sense a stumbling-block to peace; 
and the argument, if carried far enough, 

would prove, that, in order to avoid | 
throwing any difficulty in the way of pa- 
cification, we ought at once to abandon 
every conquest we had made. This, to | 
be sure, was a short way of getting rid | 
of difficulties; but it was not one whicha 
nation, consulting its own interests, would 
be ready to adopt. The hon. mover had 
said justly, that the French attached a 
great importance to Egypt. Perhaps, 
indeed, they considered it of so much | 
importance that, had it not been for the | 


hope of keeping possession of it, they | 


never would have offered to negotiate. | to do it. 


more valuable to them than ever St. 
Domingo was. He foresaw that, after 
we had given up Belgium and the re- 
establishment of the French monarchy 
as a hopeless cause, we should still have 
to contend about Egypt. 

Mr. Sheridan said, that the question 
laid within a small compass. The chan- 
cellor of the exchequer had said, that sir 
Sidney Smith had no power or authority 
whatever to treat with the French com- 
mandcr. Sir Sidney, then, had done 
what he had no right todo. But, would 
it be contended, that it was a matter of 
small importance, that the characters of 
such men as sir Sidney should be im- 
peached upon a mere tpse dixit of the 
right hon. gentleman? It rested with 
ministers, if they disapproved of what he 
had done, to prove that he had no right 
The public had, as it were, a 


But the same arguments which the hon. ' property in the character of all officers 


gentleman employed would, if applied to | 


Malta (which heallowed to be of immense 
Importance to any views, which. the 
French could entertain in Egypt, ) justify 
government in now giving it up to them, 
and would have justified them in with- 
drawing our ships from the blockade 
before it was taken; because it would 
have removed one of the stumbling 
blocks tou peace. With what the hon. 
Reo ouen had said in praise of the gallant 
efender of Acre, he was happy per- 
fectly to agree. He considered the con- 
duct of sir Sidney Smith, on that occa- 
sion, as exhibiting an illustrious instance 
of the most consummate skill, wisdom, 
and valour, and the defence of the fort 
(VOL. XXXV.] 


entrusted with great military powers ; 
and therefore, the House ought not to 
entertain, without full proof, any asper- 
sion that may be thrown upon their cha- 
racters. If ministers disapproved of the 
treaty signed by sir Sidney, it was not 
enough to disavow it now; they should 
prove, either that he had excceded his 
powers, or that the document alluded to 
was not authentic. He had no doubt 
the instrument said to be signed by sir. 
Sidney was authentic, and that he had a 
right to do what he did. 

Lord Hawkesbury denied, that Mr. Pitt 
had thrown blame on sir Sidney Smith. 
All that his right hon. friend had said 
was, that sir Sidney had no power from 
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this country to conclude the treaty with 
Kleber. He did not say that there might 
not be many circumstances in which an 
officer might be allowed to use his dis- 
cretion ; but, in truth, when the French 
were supposed to be about to evacuate 
Egypt, there was no knowledge, in the 
possession of his majesty’s ministers, that 
any British officer was there, and sir 
Sidney neyer did sign any such treaty by 
any authority whatever. But the mo- 
ment it was known to government, orders 
were sent out {to support what he had 
done. 

Mr. Tierney said, he wanted to know 
what the letter alluded to was? The right 
hon. gentleman said, that any body might 
have seen it in the public newspapers: 
that was very true; but the publication 
of any thing in a newspaper, however 
true, was no ground for a formal pro- 
ceeding. Nothing, then, could be Aerie 
against ministers, until the paper was au- 
thentically produced. It was a poor wa 
of arguing, to say that sir Sidney Smith 
had no authority from government ; for it 
was a part of the national compact to 
regard officers under government abroad 
upon service in time of war, as having a 
certain portion of power, to be exercised 
according to their discretion, for the 
purpose of alleviating, or perhaps, putting 
an end to, the horrors of war: this power 
had been exercised by sir Sidney Smith, 
and the engagement under it ought to be 
kept inviolate. 

Mr. Yorke was astonished that any one 
should say, that British faith was injured 
by what had taken place on our behalf 
in Egypt; more especially after we had 
been in possession of the intercepted cor- 
respondence. Sir Sidney Smith was 
acting under the command of lord Keith, 
from whom he had no authority whatever 
to enter into any treaty with general 
Kleber, any more than from government. 

Sir W. Young said, he should oppose 
the motion, because it would be improper 
to produce papers containing the instruc- 
tions of government to their commanders. 
With respect to the powers which officers 
had of treating with an enemy, the order 
sent by government to sir Sidney Smith 
recognized them. Government did not 
know that the treaty was signed when 
this order was sent. With respect to the 
letter, he did net conceive it necessary to 
be produced. 

Mr. Sheridan said, that the charge 
against ministers was this, that sir Sidney 
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Smith having the power, and havi 
exerted it, ministers sent orders to lar 
Keith, by which the treaty with sir 
Sidney was broken. 

Mr. Pitt said, that before the order 
alluded to went out, there was no suppo- 
sition that sir Sidney was then in Egypt, 
nor that he would be a party to the 
treaty between the Ottoman Porte and 
the French general. When he did take a 
part in that transaction, it was not q 
direct part. He did not exercise gny 
direct power; if he had done so, he 
would have done it without authority: 
he had no such power from his situation ; 
for he was not commander jin chief. 
Large powers must be given to a com. 
mander in chief, for obvious reasons; 
and these powers must be subject to the 
discretion of the person with whom they 
were entrusted; but that neither was, 
nor ought to be, the case with every 
officer of inferior station: such person, 
however great his talents, shoyld not go 
beyond a specified point; for otherwise 
he might treat for whole provinces, and 
counteract his superior in command. Sir 
Sidney was, at first, no party to this 
treaty: that he sincerely desired i¢ to 
take place, that it was concluded on 
board his ship, and that he was a witness 
to the transaction, was very true; but he 
never affected to do it on the part of thig 
country. The order was, to signify to 
our officer that we should not regard the 
treaty between the Turks and the French, 
wherever it tended to affect our state 
and condition in the Mediterranean ; and 
what was there in this that could be con- 
sideredas wrong? What legitimate power 
had the Ottoman Porte and a French ge- 
neral to dispose of our interest in the 
Mediterranean? Now, upon the subject 
of the breach of faith, be would say a 
word. The order was, not that we should 
break the treaty to which we were po 
party, but to give notice that, as we were 
no party to it, there was no power to 
dispose of our interest. But, the moment 
we found that a convention had been 
assented to by a British officer, although 
the policy of it we disapproved, we sent 
directions to conform to it. : 

Mr. Hobhouse said, that if even a gub- 
ordinate officer, who was entrusted with 
the direction of a particular enterprise, 
did what sir Sidney Smith had done, and 
entered into a convention which, strictly 
speaking, he had no power to conclyde, 


many examples could be found, of cascs 
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in which the commander in chief thought 
himself bound to ratify what had been 
done, and im which government had rati- 
fied the consent of the commanding officer. 
But the fact was, that sir Sidney was 
armed with full powers to negotiate and 
conclude such a treaty. 

Mr. Wallace said, that sir Sidney Smith 
had no powers to enter into any conven- 
tion for the evacuation of Egypt. The 
French, however, chose to rely on the 
gaccess of his interference, and they 
acted upon it. When this was known to 
government, it was thought better, in 
order to save the faith and the honour of 
the country from the slightest imputation, 
to consent to the execution of the con- 
vention. 

Mr. Perceval said, that, supposing sir 

Sidney had had complete powers to enter 
into a convention for the evacuation of 
Egypt, he would still contend that there 
was no breach of faith on the part of this 
country. For, how did the business 
stand’? The news arrived in this country, 
that there was some idea of a treaty 
bemg conchuded between the Turks and 
the French, and at the same time that 
the state of affairs rendered it inexpedient 
for thie coumtry to accede to it. Upon 
this, government sent out orders to the 
commanders of its fleets and vessels not 
to take any part in it, nor to respect the 
French fleets and vessels in consequence 
of it. Lord Keith communicated these 
orders, not only to the Turks, but also 
to the French, on the same day; but the 
English did nofhing to break the treaty; 
they committed no act of hostility. But 
the French, on receiving this commu- 
nication, chose to break it themselves ; 
and if there was any breach of faith, it 
was on the side ofthe French. But when 
government heard that the French had 
acted on the belief that tnis country 
would consent to the convention, it sent 
out orders not to ratify, but to respect 
m. With regard to the motion, he had 
never heard any one supported by less 
argument. 
Mr. Jones consented to withdraw his 
motion, and to move, ‘' That an humble 
Address be presented to his majesty, that 
he will be graciously pleased to give 
directions, that there be laid before this 
Heuse, copies of all letters from the 
‘commander in chief in the Mediterranean 
‘to general Kleber.” Upon this, the 
House divided : 
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Lord Hawkesbury......}? ¢ 
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So it passed in the negative. 
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Debate in the Commons on the Popula- 
tion Bill.) Nov.19. Mr. Abbot said :— 
Sir, In rising to propose the measure, of 
which I have given notice, I am fully 
aware of its magnitude and extent; but 
it appears to me to be a measure of un- 
questionable utility, and its execution, 
as I conceive, will not be attended with 
any great difficulty, or any unnecessary 
delay. To me, Sir, it has long been a 
matter of surprise and astonishment, that 
a great, powerful, and enlightened nation 
like this should have remained hitherto 
unacquainted with the state of its popula- 
tion; the knowledge of which must be 
serviceable for so many important pur- 
poses of wise legislation and good govern- 
ment, and without which no country can 
avail itsclf of the full extent of its re- 
sources, or effectually and permanently 
provide for its wants.—But, Sir, in times 
hke these when the subsistence of the 
people is in question, this knowledge be- 
comes of the highest importance. It is 
surely important to know the extent of 
the demand for which we are to provide 
asupply; and we should set about ob- 
taining it immediately, not only for the 
uses of the current year (for which it 
must necessarily come late), but also for 
the year that is to follow; a consideration 
inseparably connected with the former, 
and to which we are bound to look for- 
ward with all its possible circumstances, 
It is tmportant also to obtain this informa- 
tion for the purpoge of knowing whether 
one of the chief causes which, for the 
last thirty years, has made this country 
cease to export, and obliged it to depend 
for succour on its neighbours, is not an 
increased and increasing population; be- 
cause this may fix our opinions not only 
upon the necessity of extending our scale 
of agriculture, but may serve also to show 
us the degree and point to which that 
extension must necessarily be carried ; 
and if it be true that we have three mil- 
lions of acres in this island fit for the 
plough, and hitherto uncultivated, we 
may see in what proportion we are called 
upon to render them most profitable for 
the public subsistence. And whatever 
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the plan of permanent arrangement to be, land, that country was estimated, I 
devised for preventing the recurrence of} ought rather to say numbered very 
this evil, which his majesty in his speech | accurately, in 1755; but it was done 
has so earnestly exhorted us to provide | by private inquiry ; and that process has 
against, the extent and nature of the po- | been since repeated with great industry, 
pulation of Great Britain must form a | showing also a considerable subsequent 
primary object in all such considerations. | increase, in that country, of about one- 
—Assuming, therefore, that the measure | fourth within the same period of time. 
which I am proposing is right in itself, | But in Ireland, where the means of calcue 
and that the present times call upon us | lation for this purpose have been more 
to carry it into effect, I will state to the | serviceable even than in England, tbe 
House what lights we have derived from | public opinion on the question, as applied 
the transactions of former times to guide | to that country, is nevertheless still fluc- 
us in the subject before us, and what sort | tuating to avery considerable extent. It 
of results we have hitherto obtained, be- | is plain therefore, that all these inquiries 
fore I submit to the consideration of the | and estimates, proceeding -without autho- 
House what appears to me to be the most | rity, upon such imperfect data, have ter- 
adviseable course for our own conduct at | minated (as might be expected) in no- 
present. Some numerations of the people | thing but unsatisfactory conjecture; and 
of England appear to have been made in | different persons reasoning even upon the 
former times by public authority, but | same data, continue to give us very con- 
certainly with particular views, and for | tradictory results.—This being so, it re- 
limited purposes. In the reign of Edward | mains for us to decide what should be 
3rd we have a subsidy roll for England, , done by us. Unquestionably, in my opi- 
county by county, from whence the po-| nion, we are called upon, by every mo- 
pulation. of that pee is estimated at | tive of general policy, and still more by 
2,353,000 souls. Inthe reign of queen, the urgent pressure of our present cir- 
Elizabeth, the privy council called upon | cumstances, to do as other great nations 
all the bishops for certificates of the num-{ have done, and substitute certainty for 
ber of families in their respective dio- | conjecture, and instead of approximation 
ceses: and the population of that period | have the fact. It was the policy of the 
is estimated at about 5,000,000. In the | famous De Witt, in his day, to reduce 
reign of James Ist the bishops in like | all these fundamental points to a cer- 
manner certified the number of commu- | tainty; and the merits of his administra- 
nicants and recusants; and the people are | tion, at Jeast fur the internal politics of 
estimated to have amounted at the Resto- ; his country, have been allowed by all 
ration to 6,500,000. From these and men. In Holland, this measure has 
other documents, such as the military | been again recently executed. In Sweden, 
musters, assessments, and parish registers, | a regulation to the same effect was 
many private persons of skill and learning | established so long ago as 1749, and 
have estimated the people of England to | is still in force. In Spain, a complete 
have amounted at the Revolution to about ; census has been twice taken during 
7,000,C00. Some desponding men have | tlie present reign; viz. on the years 1768 
asscrted that the population afterwards; and 1787. In America, it -was taken 
decreased by a million and a half between | in 1791; and the United States have 
the Revolution and the peace of Paris in | again directed the same process to be 
1763; although there is now good reason | carried into execution upon a still more 
for believing that it had really increased | extensive plan. And why should this 
in that interval by 2,000,000. And, | great and powerful country choose to re- 
strange as it a appear, even the best | main in ignorance of its most. important 
opinions of modern times, and each of | concerns, when by an instantaneous mea- 
them highly respectable, estimate our | sure it can at once dissipate every doubt? 
present numbers, according to one state- | —The means and the modes by which 
ment, at 8,000,000; and according to| we may accomplish this object, appear 
other statements, formed on more exten- | to be obvious and easy; and I should 
sive investigation, and (as it appears to | propose to follow the course taken by this 
me) a more correct train of reasoning, | House in 1786, for obtaining information 
showing an increase of one-third in the | upon a point not foreign to this inquiry, 
last 40 baad the total number now can- {1 mean the poor rates. All that will be 
not be less than 1),000,000—As to Scot- | necessary will be to pass a short act re- 
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quiring the resident clergy and parish 
officers in every parish and township to 
answer some few plain questions, perhaps 
four or five, easy to be understood and 
easy to be executed, which should be 
specified in a schedule to the act, and to 
return their answers tothe clerk of the 
rliament for the inspection of both 
foudes of parliament. brom such mate- 
rials it will be easy (following the prece- 
dent of 1787) to form an abstract exhibit- 
ing the result of the whole. This abstract 
may of course show, not only the total 
number of inhabitants in the whole and 
every part of the kingdom, but the pro- 
portion borne by the agricultural class to 
the other classes of his majesty’s subjects; 
and by showing the increase or diminution 
of baptisms, burials, and marriages, from 
the latter of which, I mean the marriages, 
of which tbe registers are much more 
comprehensive, complete, and important, 
we shall have a correct knowledge of what 
concerns our increasing or decreasing de- 
mands for subsistence. . And although we 
may find that an increased population adds 
to our strength in war, it is evident that it 
requires a vigilant attention to the means 
of supporting it.—Sir, let me ask, if par- 
liament bad thought fit in antecedent times 
to adopt this course, and if such a result 
as 1 have described were now before us, 
should we not think such knowledge most 
valuable in discussing our plans of present 
and future policy for the subsistence of 
the people? And unless we ourselves in- 
stitute such an inquiry at present, we shall 
not only forego it to our own loss, but we 
shall also deprive those who are to come 
after us of the assistance which they might 
derive from the positive knowledge of our 
state, and still more from a subsequent 
repetition of the same measures, and a 
view of their comparative result. Enter- 
taining thesc sentiments upon this most 
important subject, I move, Sir, ‘“ That 
leave be given to bring in a bill to ascer- 
tain the population of Great Britain.” 
The motion was seconded by Mr. Wil- 
berforce, and leave was given. On the 
following day the bill was brought in, and 
passed its stages without opposition. 


Debate on Mr. Tierney’s Motion for a 
Committee on the State of the Natton.] 
Nov. 27. Mr. Tierney said:—I rise, Sir, 
for the purpose of moving that the House 
do resolve into a committee to inquire 
into the state of the nation. I think I see 
at this moment a desire on the pert of 
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ministers to evade all inquiry into the 
real state of those events which have 
contributed to our present distress, while 
at the same time I perceive, that there 
now exists a strong desire in the country 
to have these events investigated and 
explained. Ministers, Sir, have not been, 
for a considerable period, troubled by 
motions of this nature; since the year 
1796, no regular inquiry into the general 
conduct of the war has been proposed ; 
no attempt has been made to ascertain 
the true situation of the country. His 
majesty’s ministers have had a trial of 
four years, with comparatively no oppo- 
sition to their measures; they have, 
during that period, had the full disposal 
of the national resources, the absolute 
direction of the national strength. These 
they have employed in the prosecution of 
a war instituted for the avowed purpose 
of setting limits to the power and ambi- 
tion of France; and the country have a 
right to know, whether the purposes for 
which their resources have been consumed, 
have been accomplished by ministers. 
What then, Sir, has been the conduct of 
the war since its commencement, and 
what consequences has it produced ? 
What is the present state of our foreign 
relations in this stage of its progress? 
What has, in a word, been the fruit of all 
our exertions in the present contest? If 
any one desiring information on these 
topics listened to the speeches of the 
chancellor of the exchequer, he would be 
tempted to believe that the war had been 
successful to a degree unparalleled in the 
annals of this country. If, on the other 
hand, he heard the representations of gen- 
tlemen on this side of the House, he 
would suppose that it had only displayed 
a series of disappointment; and that the 
spirit of the enemy, which it was designed 
to suppress, had, instead of being weaken- 
ed, acquired a new degree of force. If 
he allowed himself to be captivated by 
the glowing descriptions of the chancellor 
of the exchequer, he would imagine that 
the country was at the very height of 
prosperity ; if he submitted his judgment 
to the statements of others, he would 
perhaps see reason to conclude that it 
now labours under the severest pressure 
of distress. It is surely strange that 
such contrariety of opinion should exist ; 
but if it does exist, it is highly necessary 
to institute an inquiry. 

On the subject of the success of the 
war, the right hon. secretary (Mr. Dun- 
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das) has frequently asserted, that he was 
willing to meet any inquity ; he has gone 
30 far as boldly to affirm, that the British 
arms had in no war been crewned with 
with mere signal success, had in no war 
been distinguished by greater bravery or 
skill) Now, Sir, I will ask that right 
hon. gentleman, what has been throughout 
the contest the grand object of the war? 
Has it not been to curb the power of 
France? And taking this to be one 
grand object it had in view, let us endea- 
vour to ascertain in what respect it has 
been affected. The best means of coming 
to a concludion on this subject 3s, by ex- 
amining the relative situation of the two 
countries at the tithe of its commenoement 
and at the present moment. This inquity 
naturally divides itself inte two branches, 
ae it tespects those nations who were our 
friends, and as it refers to our original 
foe. As to the first, I will allow that the 
war has been in some degree successful. 
From the Dutch we have wrested their 
eastern settlements; but im retarn the 
French, by getting the country into theit 
power, have miore than compensated the 
loss. It appears fair to say, that there 
scems to have been a kind of compromise 
in this business, that France should seize 
on the country, while Britain eccupied 
the settlements. As to Spain, we have 
been perhaps more successful, by acquir- 
ing the island of Minorca; and this is the 
extent of oar success against those states 
which were formerly our friends. The 
state of our success against our real and 
inveterate foe merits a more particular 
inquiry. In prosecuting this inquiry, I 
think it necessary to state, that the right 
hen. gentleman, by taking upon himeelf 
the management of the public affairs, has 
taken upon himself the responsibility of 
all the measures which have been adopted. 
Of the unequalled success of our navy 
during the war there can only be one 
opinion, there can only be one convic- 
tion, that it has uniformly contributed to 
the glory and honour of the country: 
but I cannot speak with the same exulta- 
tion which the right hor. gentleman has 
discovered when speaking of the army. 
I cannot admit that, ander his directions 
it has been successful to a degree unex- 
anipled in former wars. I will not now 
speak of the American war, but will di 
rect my attention to a war which must 
ever be thought of with exultation by 
Englishmen—the seven years war con- 
ducted by the right hon. gentleman’s 
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illustrious fathers I think, Sir, that if 
filial piety ever prompts him to read the 
inscription on his father’s tomb, he can- 
hot be serious wiren he asserts that the 
sticcess of the present war is unequalled, 
In order to ascertain the state of that 
war compared with the present, let us 
see what was the proportion betwixt the 
means which in each were afforded for 
success. The total expense of that war 
was 111,000,000/. and in eight years of 
the present war upwards of 200,000,000/. 
have been expended, at the rate of 
25,000,000/. during each year. The 


success of the present war ought, then, te 


bear a due proportion to the sums which 
have been raised for its prosecution. If 
we next turn our views to the number of 
men employed, we see that the means for 
carrying on the present war have been 
also more ample than at the former 
period. The number of regiments then 
employed in all the different quarters of 
the world, was 128, which, allowing 600 
to @ regiment, formed a body of only 
76,000 troops. But the number of 
troops now supported by the country is 
139,000. With a force nearly double 
that which, in the seven years war, raised 
the British character to the highest pitch 
of glory, with an expense far more thaa 
double what was then meurred, what 
have we taken from France which she 
had at the beginning of the contest, and 
what alteration has taken place in the 
siiuation of the two countries? In the 
present war we have lost nothing ; im the 
seven years war we lost only Minorca. 
We have in the present war taken Tobago, 
Newfoundland, St. Lucie, Martinique, 
with Pondicherry and other French fac» 
tories in India I will even throw into 
the scale of our conquests, the capture of 
Malta, though I de this gratuitously, 
both because it did not belong to France 
at the commencement of the war, and 
because the merit of the capture ought 
not to be ascribed to our kind forces, but 
to the admirable dispositions which were 
made for the biockade by captain Bull. 
Ia the seven years war we took all Canada, 
Quebec, all Nova Scotia, Martinique, 
Grenada, Tobago, the Havannahy and 
Pondicherry, while a€ the same time we 
laid the foundation of our future great- 
ness in India. Perhaps, indeed, the 
right hon. gentleman may wish to set m 
opposition to these, the late conquest in 
the Carnatic, the late destruction of the 
Mysore tyrant. But, does the right hon. 
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gentlemao mean to place in competition 
with the splendid achievements of Jord 
Clive or sir Fyre Coote, the late events 
in India? Does he mean to allirm, that 
the acquisition of the dominions of Tippoo, 
which can be considered only as the con- 
clusion of our former victorics, is com- 
paruble with the solid foundation which 
was formerly laid for our power in that 
region of the world? In the extent of 
the conquest made, there is therefore no 
proportion between this and the seven 
years war.—Dut, there is another mode 
of determining whether the present war 
is entiticd to rank so high as the right 
hon. gentleman seems disposed to assert. 
We know what was given up at the con- 
clusion of the seven years war, and we 
know what the right hon. gentleman was 
willing to give up when negotiations were 
entered into in 1797. If peace had been 
made, we know that none of our con- 
quests would have been rctained ; for the 
right hon. gentleman had consented, that 
every thing should be renounced except 
the Dutch settlements. . After all the 
waste of the national treasure that had 
then taken place; after the loss of all the 
wen who had previously perished ; mi- 
nisters were then willing to purchase 
peace by the sacrifice of all that this trea- 
gure, and the services of these men, had 
procured. Thus we have here 9 decisive 
mode of ascertaining, whether the war 
has secured its object ; and we find that, 
after seven years of contest, we have not 
secured one end which we originally had 
in view. . 

In the seven years war, two expedi- 
tions were attended with circumstances 
which excited a wish for inquiry. In the 
one case, some decisive measures were 
adopted to satisfy the public; and in tbe 
ether, a temporary disgust was excited : 
but what were these, compared with the 
circumstances in the present war which 
loudly call for inquiry? At an early 
pesiod of the war, sir C. Grey and sir J. 
Jarvis took Guadaloupe and Martinique ; 
yet, in a short time, the latter of these 
islands was retaken, because supplies 
were not sent to ensure its defence, and 
thus, by the misconduct of ministers, the 
services of meritorious officers were lost 
to the country. Under the right hon. 
gentleman’s direction, Porto Rico, Os- 
tend, and Dunkirk attest our misfortunes. 
There is hardly a yard of coast which has 
not witnessed the discomfiture of British 
troops; there is hardly a landing-place 
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where a British fleet has not been sta- 
‘tioned to bear off these troops from the 
scene of their disgrace, and save them 
‘from the conscquences of their defeat. 
These, Sir, are circumstances which, in 
my apprehension, call aloud for inquiry. 
After all these disgraccs, in the name of 
the people of England, | call for an inquiry 
inta the actual result of the war. I call 
upon ministers to say, whether they have 
succeeded in repressing the power of 
France. Let the history of the last 
twelve months be considered, and let a 
conclusion then be formed, whether the 
British army has raised its military chae 
racter, or whether it has incurred dis- 
graces of the deepest dye? Was not a 
British army last year compelled in Hol- 
land to purchase by ignominious conces- 
sions that return which it was unable to 
effect by the sword? Not satisfied with 
this disappointment, did not attempts 
take place to effect a landing on the ene- 
my’s coast; and in all of these attempts 
were not the troops driven back with pre- 
cipitation, or forced to retire without dis- 
embarking from the ships? Did not 
these same troops afterwards sail for 
Genoa, and did not their arrival take 
place at a time when the decisive battle 
of Marengo, had rendered their services 
useless? With a full complement af 
troops, with full confidence, aad a fult 
purse, why did these expeditions never 
arrive till the period when they ceased to 
be important? But, after the expedition 
to Genoa had been too late, what then 
became of the troops? They continued 
for a considerable period without having 
a single definite object hefore them. At 
length, another expedition is fitted out 
under the conduct of an officer, of whose 
talents no one thinks more highly than I 
do. With 12,000 troops, g descent at 
Ferrol is formed ; and itis a fact not less 
wonderful than undeniable, that this body 
of troops landed, and, after having effected 
no purpose whatever, gravely returned to 
the ships. Now the detachment which 
arrived too late at Genoa joined them, 
and with united strength they made their 
appearance before Cadiz, thea labouring 
under the scourge of a dreadful malady; 
and this expedition, like all the former, 
terminated in absolute disgrace. These 
events, Sir, have brought a stain upon the 
country, which nothing but inquiry can 
wipe away. For these disgraces the right 
hon. gentleman is responsible. If the 
| guilt attaches to ministers, this inquiry 
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may be eluded, as it was in the case of the 
expedition to Holland. But, Sir, the 
honour of the country will not be so easily 
satisfied. Throughout the army, there is 
a strong desire of inquiry—a strong con- 
viction that they have been employed on 
service where no bravery however great, 
no talents however admirable, could en- 
sure success—a strong detestation of the 
conduct of the right hon. gentleman, as 
the supposed author of these expeditions. 

I shall, perhaps, be told of the glorious 
conquests in India as a sort of palliative to 
this general disgrace. I am willing to 
allow every degree of praise to the brave 
officers and men who effected these con- 
quests; but when I think of our settle- 
ments in the East, my attention is natu- 
rally directed to Egpyt, as, in the hands 
of the French, affecting their security. 
When I speak of Egypt, two questions 
occur to my mind—by what means the 


French were enabled to get possession of 


it? and how they continue to possess it 
at the present moment? Without 
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hered. Holland, soon, after, unable to 
resist the shock of invasion, became the 
prey of the conqueror, and was annihi- 
lated as an independent state. Spain 
next was compelled to give way to the 
pressure of circumstances, and, from a 
feeble ally, became an impotent foe. 
Sardinia was over-run by the French 
army; and the states of Germany are at 
this moment possessed by French troops. 
Thus have our alliances disappeared, 
Portugal is almdst the only state which 
remains attached to us, but, so far from 
being able to yield us any assistance, it 
looks to British aid for support, and Na- 
ples is threatened by invasions. Austria, 
It is true, has given us positive assurances 
of a determination to make no peace, but 
in conjunction with this country. When 
I recollect, however, that she broke 
through her engagements formerly, I 
cannot place much reliance on her present 
professions. It was not till the alliance 
was no longer of any importance, that 
Austria consented to receive our subsidy, 


entering minutely into the first of these | and to come under a positive engagement 
questions, I may be permitted to say, | not to make a separate peace within a 
that it was a very singular circumstance | time limited. WhenI consider the whole 
that 13 sail of the line, with upwards of | circumstances of the case, J cannot help 
300 transports should be enabled to escape ! thinking that the emperor was privy to 
without the knowledge of government. | the preliminaries of St. Julien. When I 
We every year vote alates sum for secret | see an officer of character’signing articles 
money; and what purposes more valuable ; for peace, when I see him not flying from 
could a part of this money have been ap- |‘his sovereign as having been guilty of a 

lied, than in endeavouring to procure | crime, but boldly returning to demand 
information on a subject so nearly con- ! their ratification, I am bound to believe 
nected with our highest national interests. | that he acted by authority. Before I 


The decisive victory of lord Nelson, did, 
indeed, in some measure, defeat the end 
of the.expedition. But this gallant officer 
did not sail to the coast of Egypt by any 
orders from government, and therefore, 
they ought to claim no share of the ho- 
nour resulting from the victory. I would 
ask next, by what means the French now 
hold possession of Egypt? They keep 
it, Sir, in consequence of the interference 
of ministers; who ought to answer for 
their refusal to ratify the deed by which 
its evacuation was secured. 

I proceed now to state the effects 
which the war has produced on our ex- 
ternal relations. At the beginning of 
this contest, we had for allies Spain, 
Holland, Sardinia, Naples, and the differ. 
ent states of Germany. Let gentlemen 
mark the. changes which the war has pro- 
duced. Prussia first became disgusted 
with the contest, and formed a system of 
neutrality, to which it has uniformly ad- 


leave this subject, I cannot help adverting 
to the convention which’ was settled at 
Copenhagen, after the capture of the 
Danish frigate. It appears evident from 
lord Grenville’s letter, that ministers were 
forced to lower their tone in this transac- 
tion, and dared not to insist boldly on a 
recognition of our right to search neutral 
ships. It is undeniable, from the face of 
the transaction, that a British minister, 
backed by a British fleet, had been able 
to obtain, not an express acknowledgment 
of this ancient right, but merely an agree- 
ment that the discussion should in the 
mean time be deferred. From what place 
did our ambassador, who had settled this 
convention, arrive? Did he not come 
from Petersburgh, after being subjected 
to the most extraordinary, not to say in- 
sulting treatment? Was it not clear that, 
in this instance, ministers could not inter- 
fere with dignity, and that the dread of 
raising up a northern confedcracy had led 
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them to submit in silence to treatment to 
a British ambassador and to British sub- 
jects which trampled under foot all the 
most solemn Jaws of nations? The mail 
from Hamburgh, of this day, not only de- 
stroys all hopes of the emperor of Russia 
joining us in the present war, but warrants 
a belief that he meditates the most formi- 
dable designs against thiscountry. Already 
seventy English vessels have been seized in 
the purt of Riga, and there is great rea- 
son to view this as a general confederacy 
against the naval greatness of this coun- 
_ try. It is degrading to our national cha- 
racter, to think that these gross violations 
of law and of justice, cannot be resisted 
In a manly manner: such is the state to 
which ministers have reduced us. But 
- there is another view in which this event 
is strikingly alarming—I advert to the 
effect it may have in preventing the im- 
portation of grain, in the present state of 
the connexion between al! the northern 
powers. In this view of things it behoves 
us to consider that ministers have in all 
probability prevented the emperor from 
ee peace, merely to have a pretext 
for including this country in the negotia- 
tion. Low indeed is England reduced, 
if she is compelled to adopt these mea- 
sures to eee a peace. Altered most 
materially must be the haughtiness of 
ministers, when those who once despised 
peace on any terms but the restoration of 
the French monarchy, are now anxious to 
be admitted into a place in the assembly 
of negotiators—when they who formerly 
rejected with disdain offers of accommo- 
dation, now seek an opportunity to treat 
with the Corsican adventurer, ‘ the child 
and champion of Jacobinism!” I am 
convinced, Sir, that if the voice of the 
people of England could be fairly heard, 
. It wouldbe for justice against ministers for 
squandeaing the public money! justice 
against them for having brought disgrace 
on the country by their. shameful ex- 
peditions—justice upon them for having 
reduced the country so low, by their mis- 
conduct, as to be unable to resent with 
energy and effect the grossest outrage 
ps Seay the most ancient and sacred rights 
.Of nations. | on 
In a motion for an inquiry into the 
state of the nation, it is impossible for me 
to omit noticing the many violations of 
the constitution which the measures of 
ministry have displayed. The arbitrary 
power granted to ministers by the sus- 
nsion of the Habeas Corpus has been in 
[VOL. XXXV.] 
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many cases grossly abused. Persons 
have been arrested without any reason- 
able ground of suspicion: and, when 
there was not the least proof of guilt ex- 
hibited against them, they have been de- 
tained in prison during an indefinite pe- 
riod. I hold this to be a most tyrannical 
mode of proceeding, and that its exist- 
ence ought not to be tolerated in a frée 
country. The influence of the crown, in 
its present extent, I also consider alto- 
gether contrary to the constitution of this 
country. This influence has been used 
for the most pernicious purposes, for the 
ends of the most unaccountable profusion 
in the use of public moncy for jobs. 
There is one part of this influence which 
I feel myself strongly induced to state on 
the present occasion. Do gentlemen 
know that the army in India is supported 
at an expense equal to that of the whole 
army of this country in 1762? Do they 
know, that the right hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Dundas) holds a sceptre by which his in- 
fluence is nearly equal to that of an inde- 
pendent sovereign ? 

I come now, Sir, to the consideration 
of the finances. The present severe 
pressure of taxation most particularly de- 
mands examination. I feel as much as 
any man for the sufferings of the poor, 
and would willingly contribute towards 
the alleviation of their distress. But I 
stand not up now to speak of the suffer- 
ings of the lower orders; but I appear as 
the advocate of that great body of the 
community who do not support them- 
selves by their manual labour, but who 
have a certain rank to keep, certain ap- 
pearances to preserve in socicty. It is 
the clergy, and the gentlemen of small 
fortunes, who have no means of meeting 
the increased demand by any adequate 
increase of wealth, on whom the prcsent 
high prices most particularly press. The 
chancellor of the exchequer has men- 
tioned with approbation a pamphiet, 
which is designed to prove that it is the 


tendency of war to diminish the prices ot © 


grain. I donot mean to enter into this 
subject at present; but I think it is very 
easy to show, that war must materially 
augment the price of every commodity. 
If this country depends on importation to 
supply the deficiency, it seems evident 
that, in the time of a war on the conti- 
nent, the quantity that can be spared for 
exportation will be less than in peace: 
and that the difficulty of procuring it wi" 
be greater. In war there must always 
[2 R] : = 
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a greater waste than in peace. The 
uantity of provisions for supply of | 


the soldiers and sailors, is much greater 
than the same individuals would consume ° 


in private life. The whole system of re- 
gulation is such as not to admit of atten- 
tion to economy. In estimating the 
causes of the scarcity, 1 am not disposed 
to ascribe any thing to increase of popu- 
lation, which, after making the proper 
deductions for absentees, the additional 
number of individuals employed on fo- 
reign trade, and other causes, cannot be 
so much as to produce any great effect 
in augmenting the demand. I believe 
the present high prices arise, in a mate- 
rial degree, from the depreciation of 
money. The reverend author of the 
pamphlet says, that taxes tend to dimi- 
nish the price of commodities. I know, 
Sir, that in particular cases the influence 
has been experienced. When a sudden 
pressure of taxation produces a temporary 
stagnation of trade, the price of commo- 
dities will experience a temporary fall. 
This is, however, a very bad effect of 
taxation; since it lowers, to a dispro- 
portionate degree, the price of labour, 
and thus entails misery on the industrious 
part of the community. But it appears 
abundantly evident that, in general, the 
tendency of taxes is, to increase the price 
of provisions. If anew load is Jaid on 
the merchant, what is more natural than 
for him to raise the price of his commodi- 
ties to meet the new demand? In this 
way, the increased demand circulates over 
the different classes, till it rests ultimatel 

on that valuable class already aantioned, 
who have no means of transferring the 
burthen to others. The right hon. gen- 
tleman has done more, by his system of 
taxation, to destroy all pleasure and do- 
mestic enjoyment among this class, than 
he could have effected by any other mea- 
sure. This system of taxation, so dread- 
ful in its altimate consequences, has an 
imposing appearance. Trade seems to 
flourish under its influence the public 
funds appear not to diminish in value 
under its operation. This, however, in- 
stead of being a matter for exultation, is 
a source of deep regret. This imposing 
aspect has enabled the right hon. gentle- 
man to go on with schemes of profuse 
expenditure, which he could never other- 
wise have effected. But 1 cannot allow 
myself to be so far deceived by specious 
appearances, as not to attend to the ulti- 
mate consequence of its continuance, 
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and, unfortunately, its continuance is 
likely to be perpetual. I consider the 
stoppage of cash payments at the Bank 
in 1797, as one of the most disastrous 
events in the history of this commercial 
country. No sooner was that fatal mea- 
sure adopted, than credit and responsi- 
bility were gone; and henceforth, the in- 
troduction of paper money to an unli- 
mited extent opened the door and paved 
the way to the most extravagant and un- 
principled expenditure. It has broken 
down the ancient system of honest and 
fair trading, and, by imposing on the 

eople for a moment, has sanctioned the 
introduction of a financial system, which, 
even at present, is generally oppressive, 
and, in the result, will be hard beyond 
endurance. To show that these state- 
ments are well founded, and that they are 
not the fruit of idle speculation, Y wif 
submit to the House some calculations 
which establish these conclusions in all 
their extent : 
Total expense in money, of war ; 

concluded in 1768--+++++e£.111,271,996 
Or per annum, on an average of 

8 years eoecececcscevsebecvesece 13,908 ,999 


Total expense in money, American 
war veeccccvce: soevseceee 115,77 1,876 
Or per annum, on an average of | 
8 years eaveoon eoenverce 14,471,484 
Total expense in thoney, of pre- 
sent war, exchisive of Ireland, 
and Imperial loans, as far as 
can be made up, sayee+ee+e «900,000,000 
Or per annum, onan average of . 
8 years eeceoeeesrcercosnereesees 25,000,000 


Tota] amount of stock created (in- 
cluding advances to Ireland) 
Imperial loans, three millions 
from the Bank to be funded at 
80, and 283,000/. Long An- 
nuities, valued at 25 years pur- 
chase weeverevcenccc ccc ee BID 50,425 


Amount of stock created in the 
four last years «e+eeseeccees «168,947,671 


Amount of charge incurred for 

debt (including 1,000,000/. 
sinking fund) 5th of Jan. 1793. 13,325,000 
tearae qeastacne LEAPED 
Amount of permanent taxes cre- 
ated during the war -ssereece 
Tax on income for ten years (es- 
timated to produce the same as 
IN. 1799) cccccseeecccecs 


8,582,420 


5,800,000 
ae Senenoony 
Amount of new faxes, to be paid 


| 
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for frat ten years of peace ---- 14,382,429 


Estimated produce of tax on im- 
ports and exports during the 
WEAF cerxce ceocvececvecessccce 1,250,000 

Total amount of new taxes pay- 
able at presont--.-cecscecces 15,682,429 


Amount of exchequer-bills out- 
standing Sth January 1798 -- 9,478,000 
‘ Do. 1797 ++ 10,048,000 
Do. 1800 -- 20,360,000 


Peace Estas LiSHMenrt. 


Increase of e-establishment, 
as stated by Mr. Pitt, in his 
18th resolution, July 1800---. 

Add interest, and 1 per cent on $ 
millions advanced by the Bank, 
to be at 80, as per 
agreement with the Bank ---. 

Jaterest, and 1 per cent on 
6,136,000/. now actually, voted, 
say funded at 70 »-----+eeee. 


9,819,045 


150,000 


$50,658 


Actual expenditure of peace esta- 
blishment for five years, ending 
Sth Jan. 1791, as per Report of 
the Select Committee .------+ 16,816,985 


Peace establishment, exélusive of 
any charges to be incurred on 
winding up expences, arrears, 
augmentation of naval and mi- 
litary establishments, interest 
due by the Emperor of Ger- 
many, &c. &e. and exclusive ' 
of tax on mcome s@eeceeetesese 27,136,658 
Amount of nett permanent taxes, 
5th July 1800 --+-+-sseeeee 298,909.964 


Land and malt, nett receipt .--»+ 2,558,000 
Annual Lottery, say profit-----.- 250,000 
26,7 17,354 


Peace establishment, exclusive of 

income tax, or any increase, 

&c. &c.<« Pe eeaeedoneseagaseue 27,136,658 
To be provided for by increased 

produce of the present, or by 

MEW LAKES scccscevcccersevcce 419,304 
Lowest probable peace establish- 

ment, exclusive of any increase 

&c. &c. including amount of 

income tax, taken at the pro- 

duce of last year @eveces seneece 32,986,658 


Ixcome Tax. 


Amount of S per cent stock, of which the in- 
terest is to be destroyed, and tbe prin- 
cipal redeemed by the tax on income, 
viz. 
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Created in 3798, £.16,000,000 - 480,000 
1799 -- 19,250,000 577,500 

1800 «- 21,195,000 635,850 


£.56,445,000 £.1,693,350 
Estimate, supposing each year’s increase equal 
to the last. 


Interest. 
1801 £.21,195,000 635,850 
1802 «+ 21,195,000 635,850 
1803 -+ 21,195,000 635,850 


By the 32nd of Geo. Srd, interest and 1 per 
cent on the capital, as a sinking fund, must 
be provided for all new stock created. 

1 per cent on £.20,030,000 ts £.1,200,300 

Interest on ditto---..-. cecceess 3,600,900 
Charge of collecting tax on income 

as per estimate presented last 

ycar, Ul eccccccevesvccscce 150,000 


4,951,200 


If, therefore, in 1803, the tax on income 
should not exceed five millions per annum, 
it will then become perpetual. 


Total amount received from the produce of 
the assessed taxes, and tax on income, 
applicable to the service of the current 
year, for the years 1798, 1799, 1800: 


1796 Assessed taxes, after deduct- 
ing from gross receipts interest 
OD 16,000,0001.+--ccecscceeee 

1799 Income tax, after deducting 
from gross receipt interest on 
3$5,250,000/. and charges of col- 
lecting 

1800 After deductin 
receipt (taken to be the same 
as last year) interest on 

56,445,000), and charges of 

collecting eoeneccevoesesegareees 


2,524,873 


eeeeseeooavovoavegeeae eee eaoeeede 


4,592,500 
from gross 


3,956,650 


Total receipt of income tax, ap- 
plicable to the war, for last 3 
years eoeeensgoeseosseeegese 11,074,023 

1801 Estimate of applicable re- 
ceipt of income tax, supposin 
inerease of interest on stoc 
created and gross receipt of the 
tax AS BDOVE oocccccccoeccccs 

1802 Ditto coves cGittO>cccescs 

1803 Ditto oocceedilto-ceeceee 


3,320,800 
2,049,100 
1,413,250 


Probable amount of income tax, 
applicable to public service in 
next three years eoceseececces 6,783,150 

Average amount of supplies for 
the war, voted in 1798, 1799, 

1800, per seReagee eescsecerse 33,000,000 

Average receipt of tncome tay, 
applicable towards said sup- 


plies, per AMM, covcccccsevers 3,691,341 
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Average of money borrowed on 
the security of the income tax, 
in the same period, per ann. -- 10,833,330 
He had thrown out these observations, 
that when gentlemen went back to their 
constituents, they might inform them 
what had been done. He left it to their 
candour to say, whether, after such a 
statement, they could feel themselves jus- 
tified in what they had done? ‘“Whe- 
ther they had done right in leaving the 
management of the war, the disposal of 
the army and navy of the country, and 
the character of England, in the hands of 
those ministers. who had so mismanaged 
the trust reposed inthem? Whether they 
could feel themselves justified in telling 
their constituents that they had done this 
without any inquiry? It was, he was per- 
suaded, the opinion of every thinking man 
in the country, that a peace could never 
be made with France until his majesty’s 
ministers were removed. It had been 
stated by the right hon. gentleman oppo- 
site, that a peace with France, as a re- 
publican government, could only be con- 
sidered as a lesser evil compared with 
war. Could it be supposed, after such a 
declaration, that a peace could ever take 
place until either that right hon. gentle- 
man and his friends, or the person whom 


they were pleased to call ‘ the Corsican’ 


adventurer,’ had withdrawn; and vet, 
unless peace did take place, it would be 
impossible for that right hon. gentleman 
to goon. He had by reflection satisfied 
himself, that the mode in which ministers 
had gone on had been by the circulation 
of paper only—a system which, if per- 
sisted in, would endanger the tranquillity 
of thecountry. The House would choose 
whether it was better for the country to 
enjoy peace and tranquillity, or that the 
present ministers should continue in 
ofice: gentlemen must make their choice ; 
they could not have both. If it was their 
Opinion, that the present ministers were 
the men who ought to be employed, they 
were certainly right in supporting them ; 
but they were wrong in not giving the 
country an opportunity of judging.. He 
was of opinion, that the public must feel 
the evils which were the consequence of 
the present administration. If that opi- 
nion was ill founded why not convince the 
public at large, by an inquiry? He de- 
sired the House to consider, what was 
likely to be the effect of the burthens the 
people would labour under even after 
peace? Would they not, in all probabi- 
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lity, produce considerable emigrations ? 
He knew that men would do much for 
their country; that it must be the pres- 
sure of sufferings insupportable, that 
would drive a man from his native couns 
try; but, dreadful as the alternative was, 
it could not be expected that men would 
stay here, where they were forced to quit 
that rank in society which their fathers 
before them supported. It was not im- 
possible but the calamities of the country 
might produce consequences even more 
fatal than emigration; but that emigra- 
tion to a considerable extent. would be 
the result of them, was scarcely to be 
doubted. Mr. Tierney concluded by 
moving, * That this House will resolve 
itself into a committee of the whole 
House, to take into consideration the 
State of the Nation.” . 
_ Mr. Pitt rose and said:—Sir; the hon. 
gentleman, in the speech which he has 
just concluded, has gone over a most ex- 
tensive range of argument, and indeed has 
extended the topics of discussion beyond 
the notice which he first gave of his inten- © 
tion. It seemed to be his original view to 
confine the object of the inquiry he pro- 
posed to move, to points connected with 
the high price of provisions. He talked of 
moving to have the governor of the Bank 
examined respecting the influence which 
the operations of the Bank and of paper 
circulation miyht have produced upon the 
price; but he has now abandoned these re- 
strictive views ; he has not mentioned a 
word of the examination of the governor 
of the Bank, and has thought it better tg 
move for a committee of the whole house 
on the state of the nation, as best fitted to 
investigate that infinite variety of subjects 
which he has dwelt upon as the grounds 
of inquiry. It is natural, therefore, that 
the hon. gentleman’s topics should be ou- 
merous. The question of peace and war; 
the operations of our military force; the 
conduct of those by whomthey are planned 
or executed; our alliances; our financial 
situation; the state of our constitutional 
rights, though introduced by the hon. 
gentleman in a parenthesis; our internal 
circumstances, with which the dearness of 
provisions and its remedies are all connect- 
ed, thus form the natural topics to which 
a motion, like that which has been made, 
must be directed. «The hon. gentleman 
has said what is true, undoubtedly, of 
every important occasion in which this 
house is called upon to deliberate, that the 
eyes of the country are upon us. The 
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eyes of the country indeed are most ear- 
nestly fixed uponus. They look with ex- 
pectation, as they must feel the good or 
the bad consequences which result from 
our decisions. The measures in which the 
House has been occupied during the pre- 
ceding part of the session have, in the 
highest degree, engrossed the attention of 
the public, and their hopes have not been 
disappointed. They see the attention of 
parliament directed to the consideration of 
the difficulties under which the community 
labours, and employing every practical 
remedy to alleviate their distress. I am 
convinced, too, that the people are well 
aware that those do most for their cause, 
and are most meee) impressed with their 
sufferings, who confine themselves most 
closely to the immediate object of relieving 
the calamities under which they labour. 
I do not say that the whole situation of 
the country may not form a fit subject for 
inquiry inacommittee of the whole House, 
if strongand conclusive grounds for it can 
be established. But I must contend that 
a committee on the state of the nation is 
that which, for the last hundred years, 
has very rarely been moved, and still more 
rarely complied with. The instances when 
it led to any practical advantage, are fewer 
still. It has indeed been employed in some 
urgent cases, where the topic of inquiry 
had a direct influence on the whole frame 
of the government. Such were the com- 
mittee on the India bills, and, more re- 
cently, during the unfortunate illness of 
his majesty, when the question of the re- 
gency was to be determined. At present 
the only thing tobe considered is, whether 
the circumstances of our situation be such 
as to demand that general inquiry which 
the hon. gentleman recommends, or speci- 
fic investigations directly leading to prac- 
tical measures. 

With respect to the large and com- 
pee question of peace and war, I be- 
ieve that upon that, as upon every other 


poiot of national interest, the eyes of the. 


Poe are turned upon parliament; but 
do believe that at the present period they 
do not expect that they can form the sub- 
ject of our decision, or of our discussion. I 
believe, that the general feeling of the 
House and of the public upon the subject 
of peace and war is, that the question is no 
otherwise changed since we were last as- 
sembled, than inthis respect, that since that 
period his majesty has given the strongest 
and most unequivocal proofs of his sincere 
desire for peace: he has shown his willing- 
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ness to make great sacrificés for the at- 
tainment of so desirable an object; and 
his efforts have been frustrated by the un- 
reasonable and unexampled demands of the 
enemy, which have prevented the setting 
on foot sucha negotiation. Under these 
circumstances, those who are anxious for’ 
the attainment of peace, if they want one 
consistent with the honour and safety of 
this country, will feel that the best way 
of contributing to that object will be to 
continue to place that confidence in his 
majesty’s government which they have 
hitherto done; to strengthen his hands; 
and to teach our enemies, that the sup- 
port which has been given to his majesty 
will be continued with that firmness and 
determination which has hitherto been at- 
tended with such happy effects. Having 
stated thus much, I think, upon these ge- 
neral grounds, it rests with the gentlemen 
on the other side of the House to prove, 
that when parliament is assembled for a 
particular purpose, and when the general 
state of things seems only to confirm us 
in the determination, with which we so 
lately separated, of supporting this contest 
with steadiness, it rests, I say, with the 
gentlemen on the other side to state 
what are the new grounds upon which 
they call upon us to inquire. When, Sir, 
I ask for new grounds, it may perhaps Le 
a little uncandid with respect to the mo- 
tion itself, because the greater part of the 
objects which the hon. gentleman has re- 
presented as calling for inquiry, are ob- 
jects with respect to which it is impossi- 
ble to give new grounds; for the House 
must have perceived, that most of the 
events to which he has alluded are such 
as he has had frequent opportunities (and 
the hon. gentleman cannot be accused 
justly of having neglected many of them) 
of bringing under the consideration of 
the House. He has frequently made 
them the subjects of motions, and stated 
them as fit cases of inquiry ; and the House 
has as often had opportunities of express- 
ing its opinion on these points. Thus 
every part of his argument respecting the 
conduct of the war (except only that part 
of it which relates to events which have 
happencd since the month of July last) 
has been over and over again discussed 
and decided upon. Imight, therefore, 
upon all these topics, unless the lion. 
gentleman had advanced something new 
which he certainly has not, have content- 
ed myself with referring to the former de- 
cisions of parliament upon them, when the 
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events were still fresh in the memory of 
every one.—But, Sir, I confess that the 
mode of recapitulation which the bon. gen- 
tleman has employed, 1 cannot allow to 
pass without animadversioa. The hon. 
arabes peste with remarking upon a 
eclaration of my right hon. friend, that 
the present was a war of unexampled suc- 
cess; but he did injustice te the assertion 
by omitting the limitation with which it 
was coupled, namely, that it was a war of 
unexampled success, in relation to the 
share which Great Britain had taken, and 
with regard to her peculiar interests. 
That right hon. friend’s position is 
strictly just, appears even from the admis. 
sions of the hon. pentleman. He allows 
that that part of our national force, that 
which he himself and his friends have ex- 
tolled as the only service on which we 
should rely for defence, has been glorious 
and successful beyond any former exam- 
ple. Does not this prove, that in regard to 
the peculiar share of this country in the 
contest, it has been most successful? Why 
then, even upon the view ofa joint war of 
various success, and. embracing so many 
objects, does the hon. gentleman choose to 
keep aut of consideration that part of it 
recognized to be our particular province, 
and implying an exclusive merit? How 
can he affirm that the war has been full of 
disgrace, when our navy, by his own con- 
fesston, has acquired such ynrivalled dis- 
tinction? This then is the candour with 
which the hon. gentleman commences a 
motion for such various and extensive in- 
uiry. But does the hon. gentleman say, 
t, on the general view which he takes, 
thase naval exertions in which he exults 
have been attended with no advantage to 
the cause of Europe? Does he think it 
nothieg to have completely destroyed the 
navy aud commerce of our rival? Is it 
nothing to have protected our own trade, 
to have augmented our own resources, by 
the spoil of the enemy’s possessions? But 
not to dwell on these clear and undeniable 
featimonies of separate success and pecu- 
liar avantenes will it be said that our allies 
have derived no advantage from the victo- 
ries of the British fleets? If our military 
operations were even to be laid out of view; 
if we were to forget for a moment that our 
armies have, on different occasions, given 
the most important aid to the common 
cause ; that they have never encountered 
in the field the farce of the enemy without 
syeaping their full shareof glory ; consider- 
ing the benefits that have resulted from 
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our naval exploits alone, have we had no 
share in contributing to the defence of 
Europe? Does the hon. gentleman recol- 
lect the achievement of the gallant lord 
Nelson, whose merit he so highly extol- 
led? Does he think that, great as was our 
share of the glory and success of that gal- 
lant admiral's exploits, we engrossed them 
all? Does he think that the fame of the 
battle at Aboukir did not pervade all Eu- 
rope? Does he think that it was partial 
in its effects, or fleeting in its glor No! 
The fame of that day spread itself to the 
remotest corner of the globe. It added a 
new lustre to the British character, and 
inspired a new reverence for the British 
name; which I will not say the hon. gen- 
tleman’s speeches, but not even the effect 
of any future calamity, can ever be able to 
efface. The noble commander deserved 
the panegyric the hon. gentleman pro- 
nounced onhim. It was he that gave the 
direction to the bravery of his companions, 
and to the force with which he was entrust- 
ed, which carried go plentiful a harvest of 
glory to thecountry. But it is no deroga- 
tion from the merit of lord Nelson, or from 
the zeal and courage of those who second- 
ed his enterprises, to ask whose exertions 
made that fleet disposable? Was there no 
merit in supplying the means by which the 
battle of Aboukir was fought? The hon. 
gentleman asked, was not intelligence to be 
purchased? Might not ministers have as- 
certained the destination of the fleet that 
sailed from Toulon? To that species of 
foresight which determines by the event, 
there may seem no judgment requisite to 
weigh and to compare intelligence, and to 
draw ajust conclusion from contradictory 
or doubtful information. Can it be for- 
otten with what unparalleled secrecy sir 
Royer Curtis was detached to the Medi- 
terranean, on pretence of being sent to 
guard Ireland against threatened invasion ; 
and that he had actually arrived there be- 
fore his coming was suspected—before it 
was known in this country that hehad gone 
thither? Does the hon. gentleman think 
that this vigilance and precaution had no 
share in producing that achievement to 
which he pays so just a tribute of admira- 
tion? It is impossible! It requires but 
the short enumeration I have made to draw 
from the hon. gentleman’s admissions a 
testimony in favour of the vigilance and 
conduct of administration. Review our 
operations; let us consider whether they 
have been of advantage to Europe. Can 
it be forgottenhow often our successeshave 
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animated our allies, depressed and discou- 
raged, to new efforts in their own defence ? 
How often have the achievements of our 
navy enabled our allies to combine new 
measures of resistance against the common 
enemy? How often bas the greatest sepa- 
rate success been felt, and recognised asa 
new impulse given to Europe—as new 
courage and confidence to those nations 
who had the fortitude to bear up against 
danger, and to prefer strenuous resistance 
to dastardly submission? When was it 
ever known in the history of the world, that 
the exploits of a nation, limited by its 
insular situation to a certain sphere of ope- 
ration, have produced such decisive re- 
sults, and communicated such important 
advantages to remote and distant allies? 
But the hon. gentleman says that the 
principal advantages we have obtained, in 
the view that he admits any advantages at 
all, have been at the expense of nations 
lately our allies. Are we tobe told that 
the successes we have obtained over the 
Dutch and Spaniards are not to be viewed 
as acquisitions, not celebrated astriumphs? 
Is it nothing to have gained advantages 
over the vassals of France; over states that 
pusillanimously gave up their means and 
their resources toa power which they had 
not the courage boldly to resist ? If the 
Dutch were forcibly converted into the 
allies of France, as I think they are, though 
the hon. gentleman on former occasions 
found it convenient to view them as willing 
ones, it might in particular circumstances 
have been 
them the destruction of hostile operation. 
If they had boldly exerted the courage 
and perseverance of their ancestors in the 
defence of their independence — if the 
had demanded in vain the assistance of this 
country to combine its efforts with theirs 
against the enemy of their liberties, and 
those of Europe—if, as some of the hon. 
entleman’s friends advised, we had, in 
efiance of the sacrednegs of treaties, 
refused to fulfil our engagements—if we 
had refused to lend them our troops to 
fight by their side, as in former times, 
against these invaders, then might we have 
been accused of turning against them our 
arms, when acting in a compulsive hostility, 
which we had contributed no friendly 
assistance to avert. But when we saw 
those resources, which, if manfully drawn 
forth, would have secured independence, 
employed to increase the wealth and to 
support the hostility of France, were we to 
hesitate to deprive them of that which was 
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to be employed to our annoyance and de- 
struction? If the wealth, the resources, 
the naval and military resources of the 
Dutch were identified with those of France, 
who will deny that it was politic and ne- 
cessary to prevent the possessions of the 
Dutch from being converted into instru- 
ments of hostility in the hands of theit sub: 
duers, againsta people who had disinterest- 
edly exerted themselves for their protec- 
tion ?—The seme course of argument was 
employed in regard to Spain; we were 
told by the hon. gentleman that we had 
rendered Spain, but little inclined to annoy 
us, an active and important ally of our 
enemy. Spain, he says, was our friend. 
Well! Did she not abandon us in defiance 
of the most solemn engagements? 1 do 
not recollect that, in the discussions which 
the subject of the war has so often pro« 
duced, a single voice was ever heard in this 
House to doubt the pusillanimity, the want 
of faith, the atrocity, which distinguished 
the treacherous departure of the councils 
of Madrid from the cause of Europe. 
Never was there a single voice heard to 
doubt the justice of our warfare against a 
state, that basely shrunk from the ties of a 
generous confederacy to the degradation 
of a hollow alliance with the foe she de- 
tested. Ifthen Spain, like Holland, in- 
gloriously forsook a manly, though a dan« 
gerous struggle, and became the humble 
vassal of France, were we to allow the pre= 
ponderance of the enemy to draw forth 
and embody against us all the means of 
Spain? Were weto see the navy of Spain 
united to that of France without an effort 
to disconcert or to punish that foul asso- 
ciation? Can we forget that the only 
achievement of the French fleet, escaped 
for a moment from years of blockade, was 
to sail to Cadiz, and bring off, in triumph, 
the Spanish fleet, to be retained in Brest, 
partly as an hostage against Spain, and as 
an instrument of hostility against thie 
country? And does the hon. gentleman 
think it provoking the Spaniards; that it is 
unmanly, unnecessary hostility, to prevent 
the remnant of the navy of Spain from be- 
ing surrendered into the hands of the 
enemy—no less as a badge of the ruin and 
submission of that wretched kingdom, 
than as affording additional means to our 
rivals to execute their plans of inveterate 
acrimony towards the peace and prospe- 
rity of the British Empire? 

e hon. gentleman ran over the cata- 
logue of the colonial possessions we had ac- 
quired with a strange air of indifference, as 
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if what he enumerated had been something 
too vile and worthless to dwell upon. I do 
not intend merely more than the hon. gen- 
tleman to dwell upon these points, though 
the consideration that it wasa review of 
our triumphs, of the memorials of our 
glory, might render the survev not un- 
pleasant or unprofitable. Martinique, 
St. Lucie, Tobago! And does the hon. 
gentleman really proceed through the enu- 
meration with that sovereign contempt 
which he professes? I recollect that, in 
the last peace, in which I had some share, 
these islands in the West-Indies were sup- 

used to have nosmall importance. Thi 
hon. gentleman was not then in parlia- 
ment, and there is nothing of system or 
connexion in his opinion to lead me to 
¢onjecture what might have been his 
sentiments on the topics then disputed. 
But I remember well that someof those 
gentlemen, whom I have long been ac- 
customed so see opposite to me, and one 
or two of whom I still perceive, particu- 
Jarly one hon. gentleman (Mr. Sheridan), 
whose accuracy will correct me if I am 
wrong, contended strenuously for the im- 
portance of these islands. St. Lucie alone 
was represented to be something equal in 
value to Martinique, which was called the 
key of the West-Indies. Iknow not, in- 
deed, how their value may now have been 
sunk; though in all the circumstances 
which attended the last peace, the cession 
of Tobago alone was considered as a 
shameful abandonment of our national in- 
terests. Those who clamoured for that 
peace were, I confess, sufficiently disposed 
to object to its provisions after it was con- 
cluded. But notwithstanding, however, 
the situation of the country, and the cir- 
cumstances under which the American 
war terminated, all authorities admitted 
the importance of those islands which the 
hon. gentleman now holds so cheap.—The 
hon. gentleman mentions Newfoundland as 
another of our conquests. Newfoundland 
we could not conquer, because we had 
not lost it; but we took the islands of St. 
Pierre and Miquelon. I need not, I am 
sure, Sir, inform the House, that the 
fisheries of Newfoundland have been for a 
century the constant object, of rivalship 
between France and England: from the 
eace of Utrecht to the present time, it 
1as formed one of the most important 
points in every negotiation; and one of 
the strongest objections to the last peace 
was, that the district reserved for our: 
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fore, Sir, I cannot think the catalogue 
of our conquests pe so trifling and 
unimportant as the hon. gentleman seems 
inclined to represent it.—May I venture 
to ask the hon. gentleman, whether the 
posscssion of Minorca is of importance to 
this country, though in enumerating our 
acquisitions it almost escaped his notice? 
The hon. gentleman did not indeed for- 
get the capture of Malta: but he says, 
we must not mention it as an acquisition, 
because it did not belong to I’rance at the 
beginning of the war. The hon. gentle- 
man seems, indeed, to have set down a 
very extraordinary and whimsical regula- 
tion with respect to what we are to call 
acquisitions. He enlarges upon the in- 
jury which this country will sustain from 
the French being in possession of Evypt; 
but if it is an injury, surely our possess- 
ing Malta must be in our favour, either 
to facilitate our efforts for driving them 
out of Egypt, or to render their posses- 
sion of it less disadvantageous to us. But 
mark the singularity and consistency of 
the hon. gentleman’s argument; we must 
not take any credit from the conquest of 
Malta, because the French did not possess 
it before the war; yet the advantage which 
the French will derive from the possession 
of Egypt is strenuously insisted upon, 
though they were not in possession of it 
at the commencement of hostilities! Bus 
It is said that we have absorbed all the 
possessions of the Dutch. It is true that 
we have obtained possession of those 
places which, however little their intrinsic 
value to us, may be an object of great im- 
portance as the keys of the East. Will it 
be denied that, if ever the Dutch should 
again be disposed to renew that alliance 
with us, which in former times has 
proved no less beneficial to both countries 
than to Europe in general, it will be more 
advantageous for them to have those pos- 
sessions under the guardianship and kecp 
of Great Britain, than in the jhands of 
France? We know that, in 1787, they 
would have been seized as instruments of 
annoyance to this country: they would 
now have been employed to the same pur- 
pose. We were bound by self-defence to 
anticipate the enemy’s designs—we were 
bound to prevent the wealth and resources 
of the Dutch, the means of feeding their 
riches, from being transferred to the encmy 


by whom they were oppressed. 


Reviewing, then, the circumstances 
and success of this war, with the events of 


fisheries was not large cnough; and there- | former wars, even those to which the pub- 
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lic may look with particular triumph, or 
individuals with a fond partiality, t can- 
not think that the present yields, in the 
importance of its success, to the most 
brilliant period of our history. I shall not 
compare it minutely with the glory of the 
duke of Marlborough’s war, nor with the 
glorious successes of the seven years waf. 
Its advantages have been as extensive as 
solid, and as important as any that ever 
were purchased by ourarmies. There is 
one point which I have omitted, and which 
the hon. gentleman nearly forgot alto- 
gether, and that is, the glorious success 
which has attended our arms in India 
under the direction of a nobie friend of 
mine (marquis Wellesley )successes which 
have increased and consolidated our em- 
pire in that quarter of the world. The 
hon. gentleman wishes to compare what 
has been done lately in India with former 
achievements there : it is impessible to 
make the comparison. The noble marquis 
has performed every thing that could be 
done in the present moment. Will the 
hon. gentleman not admit, that the de- 
struction of the power of Tippoo Saib was 
an event of the greatest and! most impor- 
tant advantage to this country? Our 
conquests from Holland and Spain are to 
be laid out of the question, because they 
were our friends: but was Tippoo our 
friend? Was he forced by France into the 
war against us? Was he not in India, 
what France is in Europe, the inveterate 
enemy of the happiness, the power, and the 
independence of Great Britain? Was he 
not in alliance with France? Did he not 
act in concert with her in the Egyptian 
expeditjon, the importance of which he 
extols so much? Away, then, with such 
gata they cannot have the slightest 
effect upon any man who has been a wit- 
ness to the ‘events which have happened 
since the commencement of the war. 
Ihave now, Sir, stated my view of the 
general subject of the war. But there is 
another point of view in which we must 
consider it, andin which it must makea 
deep impression upon us; we are not 
merely to consider what we have taken 
from France, but what we have preserved. 
The hon. gentleman says, we entered into 
the war to curb the power of France. Sir, 
there is no end to the various definitions 
which those gentlemen give of the object 
of the war; but we know why we entered 
into it: we entered into the war because 
the French would not let us be at peace. 
We entered into the war because the 
[VOL. XXXV.] 
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French would not let us remain in tran- 
quillity, unless we consented to sacrifice 
the independence of Europe, and the hap- 
piness, the safety, and the honour of this 
country. In the course of the contest, we 
have had to contend with great difficulties 
foreign to the war. One of these difficul- 
ties was such a one as we now experience, 
I mean that of scarcity: we had the mis- 
fortune four times in the present war to 
experience unfavourable seasons. We 
have had besides, to contend with convul- 
sions in the mercantile part of the public. 
This subject was discussed at the time 
when it happened, and it was then found 
not to have been in any material degree 
caused by the war. We have had, I admit, 
to contend against reverses and disasters; 
and I] will venture to say, that those who 
lamented over them because they disap- 
pointed their hopes and wishes for the 
success of their country, and those who 
lamented over them for the purpose of de- 
pressing the public spirit, were equally 
unprepared for, and little expected, that 
extraordinary and unfortunate turn which 
the affairs of our allies took at the opening 
of the present campaign. But having to 
contend with all these events, we have had 
besides, and Iam sorryI am obliged to 
admit it, to contend with an undue perfor- 
mance of stipulations by some of our allies ; 
with a dereliction of their engagement by 
others; with a complete violation of the 
most solemn treaties by others (as in the 
case of Spain) ; and with an unaccountable 
and unforeseen change of conduct in 
others, from whose exertions, however, in 
some periods of the war, we have derived 
the greatest advantage—I allude, now, Sir, 
to the conduct of the court of Petersburgh. 
We have had, Sir, all these things to con- 
tend with; but can they, with any justice, 
be attributed as crimes to this country ? 
And is it nothing that, in a contest into 
which we have been forced against our 
will, we have preserved ‘our empire undi- 
minished, maintained our constitution In- 
violate, and decreased, or, as the hon. 
gentleman thinks, destroyed that spirit of 
Jacobinism which originated in, and has 
been supported by France? But this is 
not all: you have not only maintaincd 
your possessions entire, but have dcstroy- 
ed the maritime power, and taken the most 
valuable maritime possessions of your 
enemy; and in the course of all the 
changes and revolutions of surrounding 
nations, you have stood firm and even to 
the confederacy as you entered into it, 
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and did not desert it in the hour of danger, 
or of peril, even while others were desert- 
ing you. Are these considerations nothing? 
Is it nothing that, having had to struggle, 
not for imaginary objects, but for our 
very existence as a free state, with our 
commerce marked out as an object of de- 
struction, our constitution threatened, we 
have preserved the one unimpaired, and 
most materially augmented the other; 
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and, in many particulars, increased our na-— 


tional wealth, as well as its glory? I say, it 
is thus the matter stands with regard to 
this country; and yet these are the topics, 
or at least some of the topics, on which 
the hon. gentleman chooses to say he has 
laid fair grounds before the House to call 
upon it to conclude with him (for so his 
motion would in its spirit indicate), that 
there is great misconduct in his majesty’s 
government. 

The hon. gentleman has taken a general 
view of the affairs of this country; and I 
shall, without being too minute, endea- 
vour to follow him over the outline of his 
observations. Some of them I need hardly 
touch upon, because they have been the 
subjects of repeated discussions in this 
House, in various stages of the present war. 
On all those poiats which were discussed 
before parliament, parliament have de- 
termined; and were I to argue them, I 
could only expect to tire the patience of 
the, House with unnecessary repetition: I 
need therefore, with reference to many of 
the topics insisted upon so vehemently by 
the hon. gentleman to-night, only remind 
the House of what it has already done, 
presuming that it will not now think other- 
wise than it has thought already, where no 
fresh argument, nor any new circumstance 
has appeared to alter its opinion. Many 
of the observations, however, of the hon. 
gentleman, although fallacious and incon- 
sistent, I shall take notice of, not on ac- 
count of their force, but of their extraor- 
dinary tendency. I hope the hon. gentle- 
man used hasty words, such as may possi- 
bly escape a person in the heat of speaking, 
and that he himself considers the words 
that he used of that description—I mean 
the expression implying, “ that he thought 
our honour was Jost and our character de- 
graded in the course of the present war, 
und that by the manner in which our army 
had been employed under the present ad- 
ministration. It will be seen, howcver, 
when the subject is inquired into—[ Hear, 
hear! from the other side]—The gentle- 
MeN Opposite are anxious to seize ona 
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word which is employed to signify dis- 
cussed—when the matter then is discussed, 
it will be seen to whom the blame of it is 
imputable, or rather, it will be proved 
that there is not the least foundation for 
the charges which the hon. gentleman has 
advanced. An inquiry is demanded; but 
is it possible that the House could listen 
to motions of this kind every moment 
some persons thought proper to bring a 
vague and general charge of misconduct ? 
It is enough, that, on general grounds of 
argument and presumption, it can be 
shown that there is no necessity for sup- 
posing any thing wrong. It can never be 
the duty of this House to encourage such 
a disposition.—But the hon. gentleman is 
pleased to revive a phrase which was made 
use of by my right hon. friend, who, with 
all the excellent qualities which belong to 
him, is more remarkable for the accuracy 
of his plans than for the measure of a 
sentence, and that the more especially 
when he happens to speak of what relates 
to his own conduct. He did not mean to 
say, that he wished to enter into a minute 
inquiry into every plan which he has been 
concerned in advising; he meant to profess, 
what he felt, a readiness to defend the 
measures of administration, if any one had 
a desire to object to any part of such 
measures: not that he thought it would be 
right that the time of the House should 
be taken up in discussing all the measures 
of administration, one by one, until the 
whole was examined; that would be an 
endless task, although I am confident it 
would be triumphant to my right hoo. 
friend. He was ready then, and so he is 
now, to defend his majesty’s ministers in 
every measure adopted this war, provided 
somebody imputed any thing that was im- 
proper to us, and laid some ground which 
might call for an inquiry. I was there- 
fore alittle surprised to find such a con- 
struction put upon my right hon. friend’s 
declaration as I have heard to-night, which 
was, thathe wished from day to day to 
discuss all the measures of administration 
during the war. I should be glad to know 
what evidence it is of guilt for a man to 
deny a charge which is exhibited against 
him, and to argue upon the plain under- 
standing of it, without any formal inquiry, 
which can never alter the facts that are 
obvious to all who see and hear? This is 
tl:e common-place course with which loose 
charges of this kind are attempted, and 
have for the last hundred years been at- 
tcmptcd to be supported upon these occa- 
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sions; and they are generally maintained 
with a degree of vehemence in declama- 
tion, which is proportioned only to their 
weakness in point of reason. A loose, un- 
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ay establishment too much; and yet 
I have heard him, and those with whom he 
has been in the habit of.acting, state with 
some animation, the prodigious exertions 


connected charge is made; and then, be- | which France had made in the face of all 
cause those who are accused by it assign , the powers of Europe who opposed her. 


reasons why it should not occupy the time 
of the house, the party accused is imme- 
diately pronounced guilty.—I do not com- 
plain of this: the hon. gentleman has 
many precedents to plead in favour of 
this mode of argument, and I am not with- 
out some authorities on the part which I 
take in opposing him; neither is the hon. 
gentleman to take it for granted, that the 
public will think he is right, because he 
alleges that he is 0; nor am I to expect a 
favourable sentiment in my behalf, on ac- 
count of what I urge in vindication of mi- 
nisters: the impartial part of the public 
will judge from the assertions of neither, 
but fairly on facts between both. Let it 
not be understood, that I admit there is 
any general rule to decide a question like 
this; all that the house can do now is, to 
consider whether they will say that what 
they have already done was wrong: that 
will be the case, if they go intoa com- 
mittee to inquire into what they have 
already determined; for that is the case in 
most of the points to which the hon. gen- 
tleman refers. 

The hon. gentleman has alluded to 
former wars, not only as to the force em- 
ployed in them, but also to the expense 
with which they were attended. In the 
first place, we should consider, that, as to 
the article of expense, that has been ina 
peopresine state of advancement for the 
ast forty years; it is found to be so in all 
the common and ordinary aftairs of life, 
and therefore it would be an extraordinary 
thing if the expense of war, which consists 
in paying for articles of use in common life, 
were exempt from advancement more than 
other things are. ‘The army and the navy 
are fed like other men, and most of the ex- 
penses of a military station are like other 
expenses, formed chicfly on common ar- 
ticles of consumption. But what is rather 
curious is, that the hon. gentleman says 
we have double the force we had in a 
former war to which he alluded, and yet 
he affects to be surprised at the expense 
being double, although, upon his own 
reasoning, the same force ought to be al- 
lowed double the expense. Such ia the 
argument of the hon. gentleman, and that 
is what he calls a conclusive argument. 
The hon. gentleman thinks our present 
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I have often considered those efforts of the 
French exaggerated pretty much in this 
house; but I always thought, and I have 
never attempted to disguise it, that France, 
from its very state, unfavourable as it was 
to any useful purpose, had advantages 
over others in the way of raising forces 
for the support of the war. The whole 
of their revolutionary policy was well 
adapted to this end; and now, although 
the objects which were pretended to be in 
view from that revolution are gone away, 
yet it possesses that strength in a consi- 
derable degree for the purpose of violent 
efforts. For the violent principle of taking, 
without regard either to justice or to 
policy, still remains in full force; they are 
still ina state to lay violent hands on any 
property they can find, for the purpose 
they want; and men they put in requisi- 
tion wherever they ure wanted. This has 
made me feel, and I have repeatedly said, 
that, in respect tosudden efforts to gain 
their object by force, they have an advan- 
tage over every legitimate government in 
Europe; and therefore it is not a matter 
of wonder that their exertions have some- 
times surpassed any that were made under 
the reign of Louis the 14th. But although 
this be the case, will any man tell me, 
that, because France has such means of 
making great exertions by violence, we, 
having to contend with such an enemy, 
are culpable because their violence is gi- 
gantic; and that it must be said that our 
affairs are ill-directed because we have not 
had twice the success we had in former 
wars, since we had twice the force we had 
inaformerwar? All this is insisted upon, 
as if the French force was not at all aug- 
mented ; whereas the very arguments of 
the hon. gentleman, and indeed all others 
on the same side with him, have always 
had for their basis the tremendous force of 
the French. Itis then asked, what have 
we done in the present war? I would 
answer, ‘* You have given your enemy 
considerable annoyance, and might have 
done more, if others had adhered to the 
cause as you have done.” There was a 
time when, if the combination had in all 
its parts been as truc to its profession, and 
as steady to the general interest, as it is 
your glory to have been, you might have 
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made, in conjunction altogether, a formi- 
dable attack in the interior of France— 
there was a time when, in my opinion, that 
might have been done; but it did not 
happen that the opportunity was seized as 
it might have been: what then? It will 
hardly be said that the fault of neglecting 
itis imputable to his majesty’s ministers. 
Why then, under these circumstances, and 
in this condition of things, I would ask, 
what other object had we to look to, but 
that of endeavouring to diminish the force 
of the enemy? I do not mean to dwell on 
this point now, because it is one which the 
hon. gentleman did not dwell upon in his 
Opening, and I am unwilling to take up 
the time of the house in the discussion of 
matters which are not insisted upon as 
those which require to be discussed. 
But the hon. gentleman says, that so many 
thousand British troops went upon an ex- 
pedition, and so many thousand British 
troops returned. Now, upon that point 
I have to observe, that if you have in view 
an object which you have reason toconceive 
you are competent to carry, which it is 
important for you to carry, which by good 
information youare led tobelieve you could 
carry, or upon a full view of which there 
is a chance of success, and that there ap- 
pears no great risk, and yet you find upon 
trial you are not able to succeed in your 
point, but can nevertheless, after all, retire 
without loss, I want to know where the 
great blame is that ought to attach to you 
for such a proceeding, or wherein is the 
folly of your conduct? This is the utmost 
that can be said against any thing that we 
have undertaken; and this lam ready to 
maintain in the presence of any number 
of military men in Europe. It is nota 
point of military tactics, but of plain 
common sense ; and I have mentioned this, 
because I could not avoid feeling a little 
on some of these points. As to the merit 
of any measures which may have heen 
adopted by his majesty’s ministers, I feel 
it does not become me to say much: 
whatever that merit may be, a very large 
share of it falls to the lot of my right 
hon. friend ; but if there be any thing to 
blame, I have only to say, I will not admit 
that all the responsibility shall be ex- 
clusively cast on him. If there be any 
ground for criminality or for censure, I 
beg leaveto say, that it must be divided 
among his majesty’s ministers, and that 
Iam ready to take my share: and there- 
fore the hon. gentleman will do well not 
to sclect my right hon. friend as an in- 
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dividual against whom to direct his objec- 
tions. I wish the public to know, that it 
is not to one individual, but the whole of 
his majesty’s councils, that censure or 
applause should be given for any measure 
that may come before them to be judged. 
The next point I shall take notice of, as 
brought forward by the hon. gentleman, 
is the state and condition of our allies. 
He has asked, what were-our allies at 
one time, and what they are now? I con- 
sider this as a very important point. He 
has said, that we set out with Spain and 
Holland for our allies, together with a 
favourable disposition towards us on the 
part of Russia, whose court had express- 
ed astrong desire of a just conduct to be 
observed towards neutral nations, together 
with a determined hostility towards France. 
Prussia and France were engaged in war 
before we became parties in this contest. 
Prussia was ready to enter into an alliance 
with you when you were, I will not say 
led, but forced into the war. I will not 
dwell on the conduct of that power, but 
I would ask, in what part of the govern- 
ment of this country was there to be found 
any blame for the steps which were taken 
by Prussia upon the occasion? That 
power stopped short, and got out of the 
confederacy on a sudden; but how was that 
imputable to us? The hoo. gentleman 
laid great stress on this: and asked, on 
whom we were to look as a perpetual ally 2 
But if none of them are to be regarded, 
the fault is none of ours; we availed our- 
selves of their assistance while we could 
have it: if they have been less attentive 
to their own interest than we have been to 
them and the common cause, the blame is 
not with us; we did not, nor had we the 
means of entering into their speculations ; 
our object was to preserve good faith, and 
we did so; and if any of them at any 
time wavered, the concern is theirs; as to 
the question of honour, ours is entire. I 
would ask, whether any man now doubts 
of the propriety of our availing ourselves 
of the aid of Austria and Prussia while 
we could obtain it? As to Spain, I have 
said already what I think of the shameful 
dereliction of that court; but that power 
is now in a condition that renders it very 
improbable that its hostility can be im- 
portant to this country. In a word, as 
far as the question of alliance is applied 
to us, we have the satisfaction to feel that 
we have more than once rallied all the 
powers of Europe to make efforts in the 
common cause, to which we have con- 
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tributed an ample share, and kept good 
faith inviolate. This is the real state of 
the case. 
There is one objection which the hon. 
entleman has stated to the cunduct of 
Fis majesty’s ministers, and I admit, if 
there is any ground for it, they ought 
not only to be censured, but this House 
ought, without, any delicacy or appre- 
hension for the present condition of 
things, to address his majesty to dismiss 
them from his service at once; that 
his majesty’s ministers form an obsta- 
cle to the attainment of a safe and ho- 
nourable peace. That we are to look for 
this, more from ourselves than from our 
allies, is unquestionably true; but what 
eace is it that we are tomake? The 
on. gentleman says, we have no security 
with regard to our allies: let us suppose 
for the sake of the argument, that we 
have not; what then isto follow? That 
we are to try to obtain peace at all 
events? 1 we tell Buonaparté that 
we have no confidence in our allies, and 
that therefore we wish to treat with 
him for peace? I say, No! I say, if I 
had no confidence in our allies, I would 
not make that humble supplication for 
peace. I would at worst put forward the 
best resource of this country to maintain 
the contest until we should be able to ob- 
tain a safe and honourable peace; and I 
am persuaded that cringing for it is not 
the way to obtain an honourable peace. 
Having said this, I will add, by the way, 
that when gentlemen talk of peace, I can- 
not persuade myself they mean any but a 
safe and honourable one; and yet to 
bring forward into debate, in this House, 
topics which are calculated to impress 
upon ourselves at home, and our enemies 
abroad, an idea that we are distressed, 
and that we distrust our government, I 
cannot help thinking is a mode but ill 
adapted to the accomplishment of that 
object. It was indeed if the House 
adopted this motion, the way to make the 
people distrust, and our enemies despise, 
our government. As to the conduct of our 
ally the emperor, I will repeat what I had 
occasion to state on a former night. I 
said, I had no idea, that, previous to the 
battle of Marengo, there was any inten- 
tion on behalf of his imperial majesty to 
enter on a renewal of negotiation with 
France separately and distinctly. I did 
distinctly state, that at and from that pe- 
riod the first consul of [rance made some 
proposals for that purpose; that previous 
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to the batth: of Marengo, there was a 
proposal made to his imperial majesty, but 
that there was not any disposition shown 
in the whole of that time, in the court of 
Vienna to make a separate peace. I do 
declare that I believe we have the whole 
intelligence that belongs to that subject, 
nor have I the least distrust of the since- 
rity of his imperial majesty in refusing te 
enter into a separate negotiation. Since 
that time we have assurances from the 
court of Vienna, of the most rigid adher- 
ence to the same principle of refusal to 
enter into a separate negotiation, and to 
pursue the same plan as that on which 
that refusal was founded. I stated this 
the other night to come up to the 4th of 
November; I am able now to carry the 
same intelligence to a later period by a 
few days, that is, up to the 9th of Novem- 
ber. i have no reason to distrust the 
sincerity of the professions of his imperial 
majesty, as conveyed by that intelligence. 
So stands that part of the case upon our 
alliance with Austria. But I know also, 
that greatand extraordinary exertions have 
been made. I should add, that I will not 
make myself a guarantee for what may here- 
after happen I will not be answerable, for 
I cannot prophesy what new events may 
happen, or whether any or what over- 
ruling necessity may change either the 
conduct or the councils of the court of 
Vienna. I can only say that as far as I 
have known, and I have no reason to dis- 
trust my information, the court of Vienna 
is hitherto explicit. If I should be disap- 
pointed in my expectation, I can only say 
I cannot help it; but hitherto I have no 
reason to think I shall. The question 
therefore is, what is prudent for us to do 
in the prosecution of this contest? I say 
the wisest course we can take is, to pre- 
serve the character that we have for ho- 
nour and good faith, on which may yet 
depend the safety of Europe. 

should now come, in order, to the 
parenthesis of the hon. gentleman on the 
state of our constitution. But, first, for 
the sake of connexion on the subject of 
our allies, I will say a word or two re- 
specting the emperor of Russia. Con- 
cerning the embargo, to which the hon. 
gentleman has alluded, though I have 
received no information on the subject, 
I am disposed to believe the intelligence 
true; particularly as we know that not . 
long ago a similar measute was adopted ; 
an embargo was faid on and taken of in a 
few days—a circumstance by no means 
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unlikely to take place on the present oc- 
casion. Whatever may have dictated 
this rash and precipitate step, this much I 
can say, that nothing on the conduct of 
this government ever gave any cause why 
the magnanimity of the emperor Paul 
should so suddenly have been withdrawn 
trom the confederacy in which his co- 
operation must have been attended with 
so much benefit to Europe; and that .no 
ground of. difference has ever existed 
between the two governments in any 
points, upon which any variety of opinions 
can take place in this country. 

And now I come to observe upon the 
state of our constitution, as it was alluded 
to by the hon. gentleman. It is a point 
on which I feel it would be improper for 
me to say much, for it has been discussed 
over and over ugain in this Elouse. I 
contend that provisions have been adopted 
for the preservation of the constitution 
which, but for such provisions, would 
have been destroyed, and the hon. gen- 
tleman would not to-night have been in 
this House to expatiate upon these topics, 
nor should I have been here to answer 
him. As to the influence of the crown, I 
will only say, that its increase is a topic 
often resorted to for the purposes of de- 
clamation; but I can hardly think that 
any man ever seriously regards it as mat- 
ter for alarm; but even supposing it to be 
increasing, which I deny, there certainly 
is no necessity for going into a committee 
of the whole House to consider of the 
state of the nation ; in order to consider 
of that subject, there is, if necessary, a 
much more compendious way of arriving 
atit. The next point to which the hon. 
gentleman adverted, was that of the state- 
ment of finance and the internal state of 
the country, particularly the price of 
corn. As to the corn, I find the hon. 
gentleman wishes to inculcate this as an 
established principle, that the war is the 
principal cause of the high price of provi- 
sions, for which he stated three causes; 
the increase of the consumption, arising 
from waste partly of the army and navy ; 
the increase of expense, from importation, 
and the influence that the issue of paper 
has occasioned, which has arisen from the 
stoppage of the Bank from payment in 
specie. These were thie points, and the last 
was the principal one on which he dwelt. 
Now, upon each of theseI shall make some 
nee observations; but as I did on the 

rst day of the session, so I shall at the 
prescnt moment, avoid detail upon these 
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topics, partly because a minuteness in 
general is dry and tedious, and partly be- 
cause I speak in the hearing of many who 
have better judgments than I have, espe- 
cially on the subject of paper money. 
The preliminary observations are, that there 
is waste in the consumption of the army 
and navy; there is great expense in im- 
portation from abroad; and there is a de- 
preciation in the relative value of the cir- 
culating medium by the increase of the 
paper. First, I will observe, that all these 
causes are not peculiar to the present 
year; for, many of them have been stated 
to exist in as great, and some of them in 
a greater degree than they do at present. 
In the years 1798 and 1799, we had a 
greater number of military forces than we 
have at present; and as to the stoppage 
of the payment of the Bank,that stoppage 
hastaken place for some time, and the difter- 
ence between the papercirculating medium 
ofthat time and the present is very inconsi- 
derable. As to the taxes, which are sup- 
posed most to operate to raise the price 
of articles, there are none of them that 
bear hard upon the farmer, and can therc- 
fore have no immediate effect on the 
price of corn. None of these can have 
been the great cause of the high price of 
provisions, because, when these were at 
their height, provisions were infinitely 
cheaper than they are at present; nor 
can the war be the cause of the price, be- 
cause the taxes have been felt as severely 
as they are now aha about 400,000/. 
which was added last year), and yet the 
high price of provisions was not known 
when all these causes operated. . 

Here Mr. Pitt took a view of the bene- 
ficial effects of the land-tax redemption 
bill, the operation of the sinking fund, 
and the policy of raising supplies within 
the year, as had been done by the assess- 
ed taxes and the income bill, which he 
considered indeed as a solid system of 
finance, but which he did not apprehend 
would become perpetual in time of 
peace, as the hon. gentleman had stated, 
for it was capable of modification as It 
now stood; and it would perhaps be pru- 
dent, after a given interval of peace, to 
relax its present exaction ; it would other- 
wise in some respects change its charac- 
ter, being only a war tax: however, op- 
portunities would occur hereafter to con- 
sider these topics. As to exchequer bills, 
he had to observe, that they ought not to 
be considered as currency, except such 
of them as were of short dates. It was 
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much talked of, that the exchequer bills 
were a mass of paper which was injurious 
to the public; but this year they had 
been circulated at a premium, instead of 
a discount, which they usually were at; 
this, he contended, proved beyond dis- 
pute, that the market was not, as the hon. 
gentleman contended, overstocked with a 
_ circulating medium, for if that were so, 
these bills could not possibly be at a pre- 
mium, they must of necessity be at a dis- 
count; from these points the hon. gen- 
tleman had given a general state of the 
finance of the country. He did not con- 
ceive that this was a time for going into 
a minute detail upon this subject; and he 
thought the House would feel no difficulty 
in deciding that it was not necessary to 
go into a committee on the state of the 
nation, in order to inquire into these 
things; for many of them had already 
not only been discussed generally, but 
particularly, and very much in detail, in 
a committee of the whole House ; various 
resolutions had been founded on them, 
and there had not been offered in this 
discussion any thing that ought to change 
the sentiments of the House upon the 
subject.—But the hon. gentleman had 
made one observation which merited par- 
ticular attention; he had stated, by way 
of alternative, that either the present sys- 
tem must continue, and the bank pay 
ment in specie remain suspended (which 
he said would by-and-by ruin the country 
altogether), or else the Bank should re- 
sue its payments in cash, and then it 
would be impossible to continue the con- 
test. Now, this was a dilemma in which 
lhe hoped the House would never find this 
country. He hoped and trusted that we 
were neither reduced to the one nor the 
other of these two points, but that we 
should be able to continue that system by 
which we had. hitherto avoided danger, 
and that we were far from being under 
any necessity of changing it: nor did he 
believe the House would adopt any such 
doctrine as this; they would, on the con- 
trary, explode it, for the tendency of it 
was to proclaim to the enemy our inabi- 
lity to continue the contest, in which our 
existence as a free nation was at stake. 
A feeling was always ready to manifest 
itself on the consideration of this subject, 
which required no aid from the cloquence 
of any man ; the bare statement of it was 
sufficient. In one word, the motion of 
the hon. gentleman contained a naked 
proposition, which was this—‘ Whether 
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the ‘House would now, without reason, 
abandon a proposition which they had so 
often, and with the best reason, adopted, 
and uniformly acted upon?” As to the 
calculation of the probable expense of 
continuing the war, he should not now go 
into it; he was of opinion that it could 
not be materially different from that 
which attended it the last year; nor was 
this any thing of a reason for going into a 
committee on the state of the nation.— 
I therefore submit, Mr. Pitt continued, 
that, upon the whole of what has been 
laid before the House to-night, I have 
said enough to satisfy it, that upon none 
of the grounds stated by the hon. gentle- 
man is he justified in calling upon this 
House to institute an inquiry into the 
state of the nation; that much of what 
the hon. gentleman has stated to-night 
arises out of matter which has been dis- 
cussed over and over again, and well de- 
cided; that his facts are misplaced; and 
that, as far as he proceeds on reasoning, 
his reasoning is fallacious; and therefore 
do I conclude, that there is no just ground 
laid before you for a committee to inquire 
into the state of the nation. That is the 
general ground of opposition which I 
state on the one hand :—on the other, I 
say that the internal state of the country 
requires your attention in a special man- 
ner to other topics, and that your time 
ought not to be consumed in unnecessary 
discussions upon points which lead to no 
practical conclusion; that you will have. 
a committee up stairs, which will take 
due care of the most immediate interests 
ofthe country at this important crisis; 
that this motion leads to no immediate or 
remote advantage; that it may do mis- 
chief, by holding out encouragement to 
the enemy, and by causing a diffidence, if 
not despondency, in the people of this 
country, by teaching them to suspect that 
there is something in the state of the na- 
tion which is alarming, for which there 
is no foundation. For all these reasons I 
give my decided opposition to this mo- 
tion. 

Mr. Thornton said, that allusions having 
been made to the paper circulation of the 
country, and it having been insinuated 
that the Bank of England had increased 
their notes to an amount which wouid 
not have been done if the Bank had been 
obliged to pay in specie; and also, that 
this increase had affected the price of. 
provisions, he felt himself called upon to 
state what that increase had been. First, 
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he would say, that the amount of bank- ! my hon. friend of passing over, in un- 


notes in circulation in the years 1797 and 
1798 did not exceed the average of those 
issued in 1790, 1791, and 1792. Se- 
condly, that the highest number issued in 
the present year did not surpass the 
amount of those issued in the former pe- 
riods by more than one-fifth. The inter- 
est of the national debt payable at the 
Bank was more than doubled within the 

iod alluded to, and the exports and 
Imports were increased more than one- 
third. This augmentation, therefore, was 
absalutely necessary for the circulation of 
the country. He was of opinion, that 
‘the issue of the Bank paper could not 
have effected the price of provisions; and 
he did not think the issue of other paper 
had done se. 

Mr. Grey said:—It is under consider- 
able embarrassment that I rise to reply to 
the long and able speech of the chancellor 
of the exchequer. The right hon. gen- 
tleman has urged his usual objections 
against an inquiry; it can only, he says, 
be productive of inconvenience : it must 
obstruct the course of public business. 
The right hon. gentleman has stated two 
cases, when a particular conjuncture of 
circumstances called for and justified an 
inquiry into the state of the nation. I 
also recollect one when an inquiry was 
moved for, and when the right hon. gen- 
tleman took a prominent part in support- 
ing the motion. I allude, Sir, to the 
conclusion of the American war. At 
that period the right hon. gentleman 

for an inquiry on the general 

und of its necessity. In so doing he 
strictly adhered to parliamentary usage, 
uninfluenced, no doubt, by any improper 
motives. But before I proceed let me 
ask, if our present situation is not one of 
difficulty and danger, much more alarming 
than that which took place at the end of 
the American war? Yet at that period a 
committee, such as is now moved for, 
was deemed necessary ; and at the present 
willit be refused? Most likely; for the 
right hon. gentleman has thought proper 
to repeat the assertion, that the war has 
been a war of unexampled success. Yet 
never was there an assertion made more 
revolting to the feelings, or more insulting 
to the understanding of the people. In 
justification of that tone and triumph, the 
right hon. gentleman enumerates lis con- 
sts-—the capture of St. Lucie, of Mar- 
tinique, of Tobago, and the dethroning of 
the perfidious Tippoo. He next accuses 


grateful silence, the splendid achieve- 
ments of the navy. This accusation I 
cannot help regarding as unfounded; for 
my hon. friend gave full credit to the 
courage, the skill, and the discipline of 
the navy. In that tribute I cordially join 
with him. On the conduct, spirit, and 
discipline of the army I am likewise . 
ready to bestow a due tribute of praise, 
although their exertions have not been 
crowned with the same success. But I 
am also prepared to say, that whatever 
may have been our naval successes during 
the war, they cannot counterbalance the 
disasters we have sustained. It may cop- 
tinue to be called a war of unexampled 
success; but facts will show it to be a 
war marked by a 1 hap ag series of 
disasters. What! after ten campaigns, 
which are boasted to have been sv suc- 
cessful, is the gar reduced to its 
present situation, which, with Swift, I 
must liken to a sick man dying with the 
most laudable symptoms? If, in spite of 
its flourishing revenue, its extended com 
merce, its unexampled successes, the na- 
tion is plunged in greater difficulties and 
distress than almost at any other period, 
what, Sir, can I do but exclaim, * At tu 
victrix provincia ploras!’? And here I 
must ask, whether the statement which 
the right hon. gentleman has given of the 
conduct and events of the war, any thing 
that argues fairness and candour? He 
asserts that our separate success during 
the war is unexampled. Will all his col- 
leagues join in this assertion. Will the 
right hon. gentleman (Mr. Windham) 
assert, that the advantages gained by the 
war are equal to the dangers to which the. 
country is now exposed? If he does, 
according to what rule does he measure 
our success, by what criterion does he 
attempt to ascertain it? The mode 
adopted by my hon. friend I think the 
best, and therefore I adopt it. Accord- 
ing to him, the fairest way of estimating 
our success is to compare it with the ob- 
ject of the war. If we have failed of 
attaining our object, how can we pretend 
to be successful ; or what is in reality a 
successful war? In order to form some 
just notion of it, I would go back to the 
history of the five last wars in which this 
country has been engaged. The two 
first were carried on nearly on the same 
grounds as the present. The first was 
engaged in by king William, to reduce 
the power and humble the pretensions of 
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France. Under his wise and able admi- 
nistration that war was followed by a 
that very nearly attained thé object 

ef the contest. King William’s right was 
acknowledged, the provinces called the 
Re-union were restored, and, upon the 
whole, the issue of the war might be re- 
garded as successful. The next war was 
undertaken to prevent the union of the 
crowns of France and Spain. This object 
was also accomplished. The pretender 
was compelled to quit France: we were 
reinstated in our colonial possessions, 
&c. This, then, may also be styled a 
successful war. In the war of 1740, if 
England gained nothing, at least she 
lost nothing and the peace replaced her 
in state quo ante bellum. The war con- 
ducted under the auspices ef the right 
hon. gentieman’s illustrious father was 
not a war, the suecesees of which were 
gaudily emblazoned in figures of rhetoric, 
or puerilely celebrated with the rattle of 
high-sounding periods; but a war, the 
i rosecution of which increased 
ity, and added to the national 
, then, are wars that may 
justly be called successful; and if we 
them with the present, what will 

be the result? What was the t of 
this war? The extinction of Jacobinism. 
Are the Jacobins exterminated? So far 
from it, is not the fight hon. gentleman 
humbled to the necessity of treating with 
that very man whom he denominated 
« the child and champion of Jacobiniem,” 
the wild enthusiastic supporter of its 
wer, and the gandy puppet of its folly ? 
the right hon. gentleman diminished 

the power or checked the ambition of 
France? Look at the projet which he 
himself has proposed to the chief consul, 
and say whether the object of the war is 
attained. Helland was to be rescued ; she 
is still a vassal of France. Belgium was 
to be wrested from France: we now con- 
sent to leave her in possession of it. The 
dignity and honoar of the country were to 
be proudly asserted and maintained ; that 
dagnity and that honour are degraded to 
the dust, and our sufferings and hamilia- 
tion ave such, that it is difficult to con- 
jecture to what we may not be compelled 
ta submit. Behold the fair fruits, the 
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trophies of a war which is unblushingly | p 
asserted to be crowned with enenampled 


success! How minutely have we f 
Rs object; Holland, Belgium, Savoy, are 
oned to the enemy; they eatablich 
iadependiont republics in Italy; they 
(VOL. XXXV. } 
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insist on fixing the Rhine as the boundary 
of France, and the claim is admitted. To 
state the issue of the war in one word, 
may it not be said, that by this our unex- 
ampled success, we shall surrender every 
thing that the confederacy formed by 
king William, and queen Anne, and the 
exertions of the right hon. gentleman's 
father, were directed to maintain; and 
that we shall hereafter have to contend 
with France strengthened by an accession 
of power which all these wars had been 
undertaken to prevent ? Who will pretend 
to say, thatif peace were to be looked for 
to-morrow on any probable terms, it would 
tend to raise the dignity and exalt the 
glory of Great Britam? But here I am 
answered by the gentlemen themselves, 
What did they sey when they attempted 
to negociate at Lisle? They treated, be- 
cause the country in general earnestly 
called for peace ; but they treated, sen- 
sible of the dangers of peace, and there- 
fore could not be sincere in their attempts. 
But the right hon. gentleman contends, 
that he has reduced the power of France. 


He makes a proud enumeration of his 
conquests, magnifies the i tance 
of Martinique, St. Lucie, and Tobago, 


As to the relative value of these islands, 
opposite opinions prevailed. Some looked 
upon Martinique, others upon St. Lueie, 
as the more kaportant acquisition; but 
most now concur in representing Marti- 
nique as.the key of the West India 
islands. Then, what must be the success of 
that war, when so much importance was 
attached to the surrender of that island ? 
Now, if we but feel the effects of this 
war and the dangers and difficalties that 
thicken on the country, to what must 
our situation be ascribed? If in spite 
of the ablest management, if in spite of 
the wisest councils, we are reduced to 
such a situation, can there remain @ 
hope of our being extricated from it? 
If the right hon. gentleman had proved 
that all this wisdom, and all this vigour 
have been exerted, and that whatever 
of disastrous fortune has befallen the 
country should be placed to the ac- 
count of accident, then I confess there is 
no room for inquiry. But if it does not 
appear that such a train of calamities lave 
roceeded from accident only, would not 
the House do well to inquire into their 
real cause? The right hon. gentleman 
does not hesitate to say, that the Britist 
armies have never been employed but 
with effect both for the- honour and 
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did they produce in Holland? They 
incurred disasters if not disgrace. If 
ever an inquiry was to be instituted, 
surely, it was when a greater army than 
ever was employed abroad before, had, 
after repeated repulses and one defeat, 
evacuated the country in virtue of a ca- 
pean with an inferior French force. 

will not pretend to say where the fault 
of that miscarriage lies; but I must say 
that this, and the shameful expeditions 
against Cacliz and Ferrol, were as foolishly 
contrived as they have been miserably 
conducted. Yet, after all these repeated 
failures, there is to be no inquiry.. Now, 
Sir, a word on the present campaign. The 
right hon. gentleman asks us, what we 
would propuse to have done? Would we 
recommend an attempt to penetrate into 
France? We have neither the materials 
nor ‘the necessary information to guide 
any advice on that point; but when the 
right hon. gentleman convened parliament 
so early last year, and when so large a 
force was placed at his disposal, what did 
he propose to himself? Was not that 
force intended to operate as a diversion ? 
I do not pretend to say it was, not being 
in possession of due information ; all that 
is evident is, that with that immense force 
ministers have done nothing. But they tell 
us, they could not foresee the battle of 
Marengo, or its fatal consequences. 
Why? because they indulged fond hopes 
that rested on no solid foundation. Had 
they not observed the struggle which 
France had made in 1799, and might they 
not conceive what France could do under 
the guidance of such a man as Buona- 
parte, and with the efforts which such a 
government as that he had established 
was capable of exerting? No, they fore- 
saw nothing. They did nothing, and 
therefore to them in a great measure may 
be imputed the disasters that befel Aus- 
tria. They should have had our army on 
the coast of Italy; they must have felt 
the importance of our co-operation with 
Austria; for that purpose they had raised 
an army—but they had suffered the fa- 
vourable moment to escape, and the prize 
to be snatched from them. Will they 
now tell us why general Abercromby was 
not in Italy before the 14th of July? 
The neglect in this respect isa serious 
charge against them: they should have 
been ready to act at the commencement 
of the campaign; but as they neglected 
the means and the moment, the misfor- 
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tunes that followed the Battle of Marengo 
are justly imputable to their ill eonduct.: 
When, therefore, the proofs of this mis- - 
conduct stare us in the face, shall no in-. 
quiry be made into the causes of all those 
failures, which become doubly dangerous 
from the peculiar -circumstances of the 
moment? Here again it may be said that 
Iam falling into despondence. No, Sir, 
I wish to look our situation in the face,. 
I am anxious to sec our affairs entrusted to 
the guidance of more capable bands ; for 
without more auspicious councils, our si- 
tuation is desperate. With regard to our 
alliances, much also has been said; but 
the loss of our allies is likewise ascriba- 
ble to the misconduct of ministers. While 
the confederacy was whole and entire, 
they might have negociated with effect; 
it has now melted away in their hands, 
and they have lost opportunities that may 
never recur. Another effect of this suc- 
cessful war may even be, that, instead of- 
having a confederacy to act with us, we 
may svon have a confederacy to act 
against us. The Emperor Paul is no- 
longer our ally, though, if care had been 
taken, his secession might have been pre- 
vented, Such are the accumulated cala- 
mities to which we are exposed ; and will 
the House hesitate to inquire into the 
causes that produce them, or the means - 
by which they may be evaded? Besides, 
all these misfortunes are dearly purchased 
—they have added during the period of 
eight years, a larger capital to our: 
debt than all the wars for a century. 
before have cost the nation.. Can, then, 
such a system go on, without bringing 
with it our total ruin? My hon. friend 
has alluded to-the sacrifices which have 
been made of the constitution: they are 
great indeed—almost as great as those of 
men and money, which have becn given 
to ministers, without measure. The 
laws, the liberties of the country have 
been laid at the feet of the right hon. gen-- 
tleman—und what has been the return 2. 
All these calamities cannot be retrieved 
but by a change of system; and as the 
motion of my hon. friend may lead to that: 
change it- shall have my most. cordiak. 
support. . | 
Mr. Canning said, that the hon. gen-- 
tleman had certainly misunderstood what 
had been stated by his: right hon. friend. 
with regard to the usage of the House in. 
granting inquiries. His right hon. friend 
had not-meant that such a measure never 
was adopted, but only that it was some=- 
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4imes refused; and that any motion for 
an inquiry was not to of course, but 


- .ought to be supported by powerful argu- 


‘ments. The House was always to use its 
discretion, and not.to be guided by any 
invariable rule. The hon. gentleman had 
not been correct in point of fact, in stating 
that his right hon. friend was guilty of 
inconsistency in refusing to accede to 
this proposal, since he took a very active 
share in an inquiry which was instituted 
towards the end of the American war. 
‘His right hon. friend was not at that time 
a member of that House. Thishe thought 
would be a sufficient answer to thecharge; 
and it would be found, that if dates were 
examined, .and facts ascertained, one less 
satisfactory might be given to all the ac- 
cusations of the hon. gentleman and his 
friends. The comparison. certianly. was 
not inapt between himself and dean Swift, 
and he was much about as well affected 
to his right hon. friend, ae that politician 
to the great duke of Marlborough. After 
a war the most successful and glorious 
ever waged, Swift complained that the re- 
sources of the nation had been misem- 
ployed, that it had been impoverished 
without reason, and that, notwithstanding 
all its triumphs, it was on the brink of 
‘ruin. It did not then follow, from the 
hon. gentleman’s reprobation of the poli- 
‘tical measures of his right hon. friend, 
that they were less wise, or productive of 
Jess glory than those of the hero of 
Blenheim. He should not enter minutely 
joto the consequences of the war; but he 
could not in silence pass over one which 
had been imputed to it. By imprudently 
Javishing our treasures, and needlessly 
exhausting our strength, we were reduced 
80 low (it was said}, as to be obliged to 
put up with josult from other nations: by 
entering into an unjust and unnecessary 
war, we were prevented from declaring one 
which wouldbeboth just andnecessary. In 
support of a right which was allowed by 
all to be essential to our naval greatness, 
upon which the prosperity of our com- 
merce depended, without which we could 
never be secure, the most vigorous, though 
conciliatory steps had been taken. When 
our flag had been insulted, when an act 
of hostility had been committed, and when 
satisfaction was refused, was there any 
want of vigour displayed in insisting upon 
it? Were not the honour and dignity of 
the nation: preserved unimpaired? Gen- 
tlemen were displeased because force was 
not used, because, haying it in our power 
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to obtain whatever we pleased, we agreed 
to take somewhat less than what was 
strictly our due; because ministers were 
unwilling idly to waste the blood of their 
fellow subjects. Was this conduct to be 
arraigned at the bar of the British nation, 
and by those whose constant theme was 
the unfeeling, cruel, quarrelsome, unre- 
lenting disposition of his majesty’s minis- 
ters? He was glad. to find, that the hon. 
mover had taken rather a different view of 
the war from what he had done on former 
He had almost uniformly de- 
nominated it the most disastrous and dis- 
graceful war that this or any otner coun- 
try had ever been engaged in. But to- 
night he had compared it with the most 
successful war we had ever carried on, 
and was contented with attempting to 
prove that it been less productive of glory 
and advantage. Whether he had been 
successful in his attempt, it was for the 
House to determine. Mr. Canning ad- 
verted to the ncgotiation at Lisle, and 
vindicated the conduct of ministers in 
that transaction. Notwithstanding the 
expressions they might have made use of 
since,.there was no doubt that they were 
then most sincere in their endeavours to 
make peace with the Directory. Was it 
to be said that a man could not exert 
himself to the utmost to gain some point, 
some particular object, .and though he 
failed, from some circumstances which af- 
terwards occurred, rejoice at his fuilure? 
This would be to make the happiness 
or misery of life to depend upon a 
single accident. For a man to become 
desperate from disappointment was con- 
trary to reason, morality and religion. 
It had been said by gentlemen who 
occasionally attended the House, that 
they thanked God they had nothing to 
do with the conduct of the war; that 
they would not be blamed for the lavish 
expenditure it had occasioned, and that 
they were innocent of the blood which 
had been shed in it.- But, had they got 
into power as they earnestly desired, they 
would have been obliged to continue the 
war, notwithstanding their utmost efforts 
to make peace; and a change of circum- 
stances must have operated a complete 
change in their sentiments. Ministers 
could not be justly accused of inconsis- 
tency or tergiversation, though they had 
ceased to canvass the private character of 
Buonaparté, though they no longer styled 
him the child and champion of Jacobinism, 
the. most enthugiastic supporter of is 
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wer, and the diest of its 
folly. This change: in thie lak cane hed 
not perhaps proceeded from any change 
in hws character, and later transactions 
had perbaps proved that their former lan- 
guage was not misapplied. Had he not 
merely to pronounce the words Tus- 
cany and perfidy, to show that the indivi- 
dual feelings of the chief consul remained 
unaltered, and that those bara. were 
pone of the most laudable? But his 
po was now established, and it was no 
onger necessary to discuss his character. 
Last winter there was every reason to be- 
lieve that he could not long maintain his 
power, and it behoved thoee who held 
that opinion to show that it was well 
founded. Now that he had become the 
organ of the will, and the arbiter of the 
fate of France, there could be no objec- 
tion to treat with him; and that ministers 
were of that opinios, the papers oa the 
table sufficiently evinced. 

Mr. W. Smith said, that it had long 
been his opinion that the naval glory of 
England had been raised higher during 
this war than at any former period; but 
of our military operations, he had a very 
different opinion. It was idle to consider 
how many islands we had captured, or 
what new possessions we had acquired : 
the question was, had we gained the ob- 
ject of the war? What that object was, 
it would be no easy matter to determine; 
but whichever of the various objects that 
had been stated was the true one, we were 
gs far from it as when war was first de- 
clared. Had the success, then, been 
equal to the expenditure? <A greater 
disproportion could not well be con- 
ceived. The ability with which the war 
had been conducted, might be estimated 
by considering against whom we had to 
fight. If we alone had been opposed to 
all the states of Europe, it might be 
thought well if we defended ourselves 
against them, Bust what opinion must be 
entertained, when we have made not the 
least impression upon France, although 
we were leagued against her with ¢ 
most powerful states of Europe? A number 
of places we had taken; but we had gene- 
rally met with no resistance; and without 
a contest no glory could be acquired. 
Wherever the enemy had been prepared 
to receive us, we had been discomfited. 
We had evacuated Corsica; we had eva- 
cuated Toulon; we had evacuated St. 
Domingo; we had evacuated Guada- 
Joupe; we had evacuated the Helder. It 
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was painful te recall] such subjects; bot 
it was indispensably » when the 
right hon. gentleman had the boldness to 
assert, that a war attended with such in- 
cidents had beea successful and glorious. 
Mr. Secretary Dundas said, that if the 
hon. gentleman who had dwelt so severely 
on his conduct, expected a retractation of 
his former sentiments, he would experi- 
ence a diappointment ; for he assured the 
House that he would not retract one 
word, or renounce one declaration. He 
rejoiced as much as any man, on hearing 
the high encomiums bestowed that day 
on the British navy; but he begged that 
the hon. gentleman would recollect the 
censure which lord Howe, a name gio- 
rious in the annals of this country, 
experienced, when he mised the French 
fleet. The very same gentlemen and 
their friends had also condemned the con- 
duct of admiral Colpoys, when the enemy 
escaped his vigilance by a fog; and for 
this unforeseen circumstance, the blame 
was not confined to that admiral, but the 
conduct of administration was arraigned. 
In reflecting on the successful encreach- 
ments of the French, an hon. gentleman 
had affected to regret that the influence 
of our allies on the continent had wender- 
fully diminished. But that inorease of 
power en the part ef Franee was esly in 
a relative point of view Me that increase of 
power could not diminish either our pos- 
sessions or our prowess. He rejoiced st 
the fall of the French navy; but this 
great achievement on our part would not, 
aecording to the hon. gentleman's doc- 
trine, be considered as a success. While 
the power of this country was increased, 
that of France was proportionally dimi- 
minished; and, however hostile to the 
present administeation, he heped that the 
gentlemen opposite did not rejoice at 
the success, and lament the defeats of 
France. While those very gentlemen 
were denying the success of our arms, 
our enemy maintained that all Eurepe was 
jealous of the Daria of our maritime 
power. But, said the gentlemen oppo- 
site, if you have been successful by sea, 
you have beer unsuccessful by lend. Let 
them, however, recollect, that every efforts 
of our navy in the captuse of the settle- 
ments of the enemy had been distinguished 
by the successful co-operation of eur army. 
But the opposition, stili fertile m expe- 
dients, said, that neither army nor navy 
had experienced any resistance on the 
attack of those settlements. What! was 
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there no resistance at Martinique? no 


resistance at St. Lucie? no resistance at 
Tobago? no resistance at Guadaloupe? 
The Dutch expedition was again alluded 
to, and in this we were said to have 
been alse unsuccessful. Whereas, the 
grand object bad been accomplished by 
the capture of the Dutch fleet, which, 
uently diminished the power and 
influence of the enemy. Could the gen- 
tlemen say, that there was no resistance 
at the Helder? There certainly was; and 
the British army hed gained additional 
glory by that achievement. As to our 
armaments respecting St. Domi we 
ssc Througt the medi vi er 
cy. um 0 e 
Waincssa we had checked ee replied 
rection of the Blacks, and saved Jamaica 
and all our West India settlements. The 
success of the war had been proportionate 
to the resources afforded. At its com- 
mencement, we had not more than 10,000 
men who could be employed offensively 
against the enemy. e first object of 
administration was, to attack the French 
settlements, to diminish their navy, and 
to control or engross their commerce. 
For the accomplishment of all these ob- 
jects, our plana had been well concerted, 
and our exertions had been crowned with 
the most ted success. It is 
contended, that because ministers con- 
sented, on a former occasion, te negociate 
for a peace which might have turned out 
a bad one; they must treat at a disadvan- 
tage were they to negociate now, and that 
their must therefore be a bad one. 
Why must it be done? Because, by 
meens of our successes, ministers had 
new got into their hands materials for a 
good one! This, indeed, was a singular 
argument, and carried its own refutation 
on the face of it. With respect to the 
vernment of France, he said now, as 
had dene before, that the restoration 
of its monarchy would be a desirable ob- 
ject; but he must also add, that to dimi- 
nish the power of France, whether it was 
a republic or a monarchy, was of 
im to the true interests ef Eng- 
land. The question, therefore, was, had 
we diminished its power by the opera- 
tions of this war? We most mate- 
tially dimimished it. Did gentlemen mean 
to sesert, that if France were now in pes- 
session of Martinique, Tobago, St. Lucie, 
&c. she would be much more powerf 
than she was at present? ‘The same ob- 
servaties applied to the Kast Indies, For 
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more than half a century it had been 9 
favourite object with France to effect the 
ruin of our empire in the East; it was the 
aim of that memorable expedition to 
Egypt: and would gentlemen say, that 
when, by a glorious campaign, we had 
consolidated and secu t empire, 
thas the war had not been successful 2 
levies nothing was more evident than 
that more we deprived the enemy of 
colonies, the more we abridged his power ; 
yet the strange doctrine was preached, 

our very maritime successes were 
detrimental to the interests of England; 
but I trust that in any future war we may 
have with France, the people of this happy 
island will never beled to believe that we 
have derived no advantsge from con- 
quering the colonies, destroying the 
navy and totally ruining the commerce 
of the enemy. 

The House divided : 
Tellers. 


Mr. Tierney - - - 
Yras { Mr. Williaws Smith - 
Mr. Canning - - - 
Mr. Sargent - - - 


So it passed in the negative. 


Debate on Mr. Sheridan's Metion rela- 
tive to the Negotiation for Peace with 
France.) Dec. 1. Mr. Sheridan roee, 
and, after the clerk having read that pert 
et his majesty’s speech which refers to the 
late negotiations for spoke as fot- 
lews :—Every ene, Sir, who heard this 
speech delivered from the throne, snd 
every one who has read the papers which 
were laid before the house, must expect 
that we sb take the subject ito our 
solemn consideration, and state our opi- 
nion upon it to his majesty in an bumble 
address. This, Sir, isa step which reason 
dictates, and it coupe’ & confor to 

rliamentary usage. enever any com- 
Puaication oF this nature has isesn wale 
to the house, the invariable practice has 
been, to canvass the conduct of ministers 
in the affair to which it refers, and to state 
the result of that inquiry to eur soversign. 
Ministers, huwever, seem to be of a dif- 
ferent opinion, and, fer some pesson or 
other, seem averse te all invest of 
their conduct. I, therefore, thinking it 
of the utmost i te the public 
that it should be fully 1 shall 
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ul | preceed to state the result of my most 


serious and mature consideration. That 
result, I trust, will meet the sentiments 
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of the house, and the ‘motion, which is 


founded on it, be agreed to. Instead of 


entering into the subject at large, as I 
ence intended; instead of pointing out 
with minuteness where ministers have 
been guilty of insincerity, where of pre- 
varication, where of weakness, where of 
hypocrisy—I shall content myself with 
_ endeavouring to prove, from the past con- 
duct of our allies and their present views, 
that we ought to disentangle ourselves 
from all continental connections as soon 
as possible, and, by entering into a se- 
parate negotiation, conclude a separate 
peace. In doing this, I shall lay down 
two propositions; and establish, upon 
these, two separate conclusions. The 
first is, that, from the commencement of 
the confederacy, there has existed in the 
different states who composed it a merce- 
nary spirit, asvle view to private aggran- 
disement, the grossest and the most shame- 
ful insincerity. By these its object has 
been defeated; these now exist in their 
full force; and there is no prospect of its 
object being attained. It will hence fol- 
low, that itis our interest and our duty 
to withdraw from it ; to avoid the obstacles 
which it throws in the way of peace, and 
no longer pledge ourselves to continue to 
make war till those states whiich are called 
eur allies shall be completely exhausted. 
The next proposition I shall lay down 
and support is this, that there appears 
the strongest ground to suspect, that in all 
the negotiations for peace which ministers 
have carried on, although they may not 
have thwarted their plenipotentiaries, al- 
though there may have been conditions to 
which they would have acceded, still that 
they have never sincerely wished for suc- 
cess, and never sincerely lamented the 
want of it. The inference arising from 
this is plain: Since the same ministers 
remain in office, the interference of par- 
liament is necessary; that alone can alter 
their intentions, counteract the mischiefs 
which their views are calculated to pro- 
duce, or afford the least chance of salva- 
tion to the country. 

I take upon me then to say, Sir, that 
there is no one power with whom we have 
been in alliance, which has not deceived, 
defrauded, and deserted us. It is melan- 
choly, that while I am speaking; addi- 
tional arguments, and new proofs, should 
spring up to strengthen my position. Not 
only has an embargo been laid upon all 
British vessels by our late magnanimous 
ally, but it would seem that their captains 
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have all been thrown-into prison. hope 
things will not turn out soil] as there is at 
resent reason to apprehend; but, allow- 


ing that there have been great exaggera- 


tions, there cannot be a doubt that the 
boasted friendship of Russia is at an end, 
and that by our vaunted ally we are for- 
saken, betrayed, insulted and outraged. 
For having said that the emperor Paul 
was insincere, and not to be relied upon, 
a person was not long since fined and 
imprisoned ; yet this same emperor Paul 
has done a most unjustifiable act, which 
shows that he was undeserving of confi- 
dence. ‘This embargo is not all; there is 
every reason to fear that almost every 
port in the Elbe is shut against us; that 
the king of Prussia and the duke of Bruns- 
wick have interfered, and that, except by 
way of Mecklenberg, we can neither draw 
supplies of grain from the continent, nor 
send thither our manufactures. If these 
things are true, it is surely time for the 
house to consider whether this bar to ne- 
gotiation should be allowed to continue, 
whether ministers should be allowed to 
keep possession of this pretext for carrying 
onthe war. The right hon. gentleman 
lately allowed, that our allies had treated 
us ill; he talked of the dereliction of some, 
and the perfidy of others; to some he 
ascribed unaccountable fickleness, and to 
others shameless atrocity. But (said he) 
who could have thought it? e were 
not endowed with a faculty of certainly 
foreseeing future events, and without that 
no one could have suspected what has 
happened. Sir, this is not the language 
of an enlightened statesman, or of an up- 
right man. Did it require more than hu- 
man prudence to foresee that Prussia, af- 
ter the first ebullition of her resentment 
against the French revolution, would soon 
perceive that it was not her interest to 
waste her blood and her treasure for the 
aggrandizement of Austria; and that the 
best way to extinguish Jacobinism, ‘and 
to check the spirit of innovation, was, to 
attend to internal regulations, to promote 
industry, to secure plenty, and to alleviate 
the public burthens? Did it require any 
great sagacity to foresee that Spain, un- 
able to withstand the shock of republican 
arms, would, to save herself from ruin, con- 
sent to any terms of accommodation? 
Could it not: be suspected that the em 

ror would prefer his own interest to that 
of Great Britain, and that he would not 
pay avery scrupulous regard to any en- 
gagements which ought-to have prevent- 
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ed hini from giving this preference? Has 
it only been discovered of late years, that 
the petty states of Germany must all act 
in concert, either with the emperor, or 
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the king of Prussia? Was it a thing very | 


improbable that, when magnanimous Paul 
saw ail his allies fighting to promote 
their own interest, and when he discover- 
ed that he himself could gain nothing in 
the contest, his magnanimity should abate, 
his ardour for martial glory should cool, 
and that he should abandon the cause of 
morality, religion, and social order? 
But, Sir, they should surely have been 
better able to. appreciate the operation of 
this mercenary . spirit, since it first ani- 
mated their own bosoms, and they infused 
it into the confederacy. On what prin- 
ciples and pretences did they enter into 
the war? We are severely censured for 
ascribing various motives to .them, and 
different ones to-day from what.we men- 
tioned a few days before. But the fault is 
theirs ; they change their language with 
every change of circumstances, and make 
their inducements for performing past ac- 
tions to depend upon what happens years 
after they were performed. I cannot | 
forget that it was once said, we had gone 
to war because France would not allow us 
to remain at peace. This assertion is 
again repeated in lord Grenville’s letter ; 
and itis there positively asserted, that our 
only reason for going to war was the un- 
provoked aggression of France. No 
sooner was this language held at home, 
than another ground of warfare was stated 
tothe rest of Europe.. The enormities of 
the French were painted in glowing 
colours; the dangerous nature of their 
designs was laid open; the overthrow of 
all regular governments was represented 
as inevitable if they should succeed; their 
private proceedings were represented asa 
sufficient reason for attempting to subdue 
them; neutrality was denounced us im- 
policy, as pusillanimity, as treason against 
the humanrace. We declared to Tuscany, 
we declared to Sardinia, we declared to 
Swisserland, that they need not wait for 
aggression, that all had already received 
sufficient provocation, wha had any regard 
for. domestic happiness, for social com- 
forts, or. the consolations of religion. Was 
there not here the grossest hypocrisy, 
and the most shameful double-dealing ? 
Must not our allies have been disgusted 
or corrupted by ourbadexample? After 
all these protestations of respect for the 
rights of. humanity—after all these sen- 
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timents of abhorrence for the regicide re- 
ublic, ministers were the first who neg- — 
ected the professed object of the war, — 
and who consulted individual gain. While | 
they were calling upon all to join in a 
contest such as never appeared before— 
while they were maintaining that, to bring | 
the awful and unprecedented struggle to 
a happy termination, they thought they 
must have an indemnity for their trouble— 
they fitted out an se a and stole 
the West India Islands. This was. the 
way in which we were to destroy usur- 
pation, and to set an awful example of the 
unishment which awaits disloyalty and 
irreligion. In two right hon. gentlemen’ 
opposite to me I think I see the true rea- 
sons for carrying on the war personified, 
and their union is equally compatible. 
The one (Mr. Pitt) says, I will admit 
that the principle of the war is to suppress 
Jacgbinism, and destroy its leaders, if I 
am not required to act upon it. I will 
admit that our only object is to establish 
the throne and the altar, provided I am 
allowed to carry on my plans of aggran- 
disement. This is the reason why our 
exertions have becn so ill directed, and 
why the means employed have been so 
inadequate to the end proposed. 

From that moment all dignity forsook 
us; and the variance between our pro- 
fessions and our practice was by turns the 
subject of laughter, of censure, and of 
reprobation to our allies. We were en- 
titled to salvage for the civilised world, 
a right hon. gentleman (Mr. Dundas) I. 
heard once say; but it would have been 
time enough to be paid when the work 
was accomplished, ‘* when the job was 
done.” He first insists upon salvage, and 
then sets out in pursuit of the vessel. 
Our example, Sir, had the most deplora- 
ble effects. It infused a spirit of insin- 
cerity, and a desire of aggrandisement 
among all the confederates, and they have. 
ever since assisted each other as long only,’ 
and to as great an extent, as they thought 
would be productive of their own indivi- 
dual advantage. Prussia soon after de- 
serted us, in a manner which I need not-. 
recall. The emperor’s whole attention 
was turned to the acquisition of a barrier, 
in place of the one which Joseph had de- 
stroyed; and his only object was to get 
possession of Valenciennes, Quesnoy, and 
the other fortresses in French Flanders. 
The fall of Dunkirk was anxiously ex- 
pected, that it might be delivered up to 
Great Britain. This has been attempted. 
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to be denied, but it can be denied with 
no shadow of reason. Thus, though we 
did not absolutely break faith with our 
allies, we introduced the principle which 
led others to do so; and we have no rea- 
son whatever to oach their miscon- 
duct.--To apply what I have said to Rus- 
sie. I never wasa friend to magnanimous 
Paul, and am so now less than ever. 
But I must “ render unto Cesar the things 
that are Caser’s.” His mother, the em- 
press Catherine, was very liberal of pro- 
clamations and promises; but her magna- 
nimous son declared it to be his unaltera- 
ble resolution not to sheath the sword till 
he had restored the House of Bourbon. 
He, in fact, sent numerous armies into 
the field, and was prepared to make still 
arene exertions: but he soon discovered 

at bis allies were not equally magnani- 
mous with himself; that private interest 
was their only guide; and that, whilst his 
forces were cut in pieces, and his resources 
expended, he merely saw those made 
more powerful who mele one day become 
his enemies. He took upon himeelf the 
title of Grand Master of Malta, to be 
sure (a most ridiculous step in every 
ees of view, particularly as he is a mem- 

er of the Greek church), but not an 
inch of the island does he possess. Over 
this subject there hangs 2 considerable 
degree of mystery, which I should like 
to see developed. There are several cir- 
' Gumstances which look as if, though ne 
absolute promise was made to Paul, of the 
island, some hopes had been held out to 
him, or at least he was allowed, without 
being undeceived, to cherish sanguine 
hopes of being presented with it. It is 
not long since a fleet, with troops on 
board, sailed from this country, for the 
©xpress se of taking possession of 


, __ the place when it should surrender, and 


to ensure its good government. No re- 
monstrances were made when he assumed 
the title; and when he pretended to make 
captam Home Popham a knight of that 
order, his power to do so was recognised 
in the London Gazette. There are, I 
think, strong reasons to suspect that {his 
magnanimous mind was led to believe he 
would receive this as a reward for his ex- 
ertions in this magnanimous scramble. 

It is strange, Sir, that not a man on the 
continent could be found who would take 
& part in a cause of such a nature without 
being subsidized. We have been obliged 
to bribe them to do their duty, to protect 
their property, and to defend their reli- 
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gion. We have been obliged to be the 
rectuiting-serjeants and paymasters-gene- 
ral to Europe. The right hon. gentleman 
will not be pleased, perhaps, if I find fault 
with the ror of Germany. He will 
allow me to abuse the Spaniards, to com- 
plain of the versatility of Paul, and to 

y the epithets of perfidious and dis- 
honourable to the king of Prussia. [ Mr. 
Pitt seemed to dissent.] P the 
right hon. gentleman has thoughts of 
forming an alliance with that sovereign, 
by means of a handsome subsidy, to make 
up for bis northern neighbour. I am at 
a lose to conceive on what other account 
he can diskke to hear his name mentioned 
with disrespect. But, to proceed to his 
imperial and royal majesty. It may ap- 
pear odd in me to use such liberties with 
crowned heads; but it should be recol- 
lected, that when we speak of kings and 
emperors, we mean only to of their 
ministers. Sovereigns are all immaculate 
and infallible, and their bad counsels are 
alone to be attributed to those who sur- 
round them. Still it is an ungracious task 
to expose the condoct of the cabinet of 
Vienna ; but ut the call of duty I do not 
hesitate to perform it. I set out then by 
declaring, in the most positive and uno- 
equiv manner, that the emperor of 
Germany has failed in his engagements 
with us more than any ally that it has 
been our misfortune to be burthened with, 
and that he is not now performing the 
contract which he lately subscribed. 
Ought I not then to say what I feel, and 
to endeavour to impress it upon the 
House? On one occasion he completely 
broke his faith: he entered into the pre- 
limimaries of Leoben, and signed the peace 
of Campo Formio, when he had promised 
not to treat but in conjunction with us. I 
need not be told that he was compelled 
to do so; all that I say is, that he once 
broke his engagements, and that what 
once happened may happen again. But 
I do not urge so strongly against him hie 
conduct on that occasion, as the manner 
in which he behaved when, after the 
breaking off of the negotiations at Rastadt, 
he again took the field. The right hon. 
gentleman having then concluded a treaty 
with Russia, although the emperor of 
Germany refused te come under any ew 
gagements, boasted of the triple alliance, 
and maintained thet France could not 
possibly withstand its efforts. He com 
tinned to hold this lan e after he muss 
have known that Paul Ist was disgusted 

Il 
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and about to withdraw his forces.~ When 
that event at last took place, as every 
one had long foreseen, he applied in the 
most urgent manner to the emperor of 
Germany, and, if he would enter into a 
new treaty with him, offered him his own 
terms. The emperor was then undis- 

uted master of Italy, and victory crowned 
bis arms; he turned a deaf ear to all 
these solicitations. Would he have he- 
sitated a moment had he been zealous in 
the common cause, or had taken the 
smallest interest in it? He wished to 
cafry on unmolested his own nefarious 
schemes, by overturning independent 
states to enlarge his dominions ; and to be 
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to take effect from the beginning of March 
last. He thus pledges his imperial word 
that he will exert every effort to annoy 
the enemy for four months which are 
gone, and that for the same period of past 
time he will not make a separate peace 
with the French Republic. He received 
the first instalment for carrying on in 
Italy his schemes of foul ambition and 
unprincipled aggrandizement ; the next, 
for making an armistice. This was using 
all his means, this was struggling, as he 
promised, to the last gasp !— But he wishes 
to make amends; when the armistice is 
near expiring, he leaves his capital, he 
springs from the couch of ease, he repairs 


able to make bg as soon as he had | to the field, he is confident that he will 


acquired enou 


to satisfy his ambition: | be able to re-establish his affairs. Who 


he therefore kept aloof from the treasure | would not second such an heroic prince ? 
which was temptingly held out to his} Every subject in his dominions must flock 
view. On the 13th of February a mes-/|to his standard. But no sooner had he 
sage was brought down from his majesty, | arrived at the army with these magnani- 
fo which our Russian alliance, the advan- | mous views, than his courage failed him, 


tages of which had been stated to be in- 
conceivable, was talked of in the hiyhest 
manner: it was said, that Bavaria and 
other German states were about to bring 
immense armies into the field, and that a 
treaty was forming with the emperor of 
Germany. Now, Sir, his majesty does 
not etate that he will propose an alliance 
with the emperor, but that he is actuall 

treating with him. The emperor was still 
prosperous, and our two millions were de- 


spised. At length, on the 20th of June, | of all the rest. 
when the battle of Marengo, which made | 


soch a melancholy reverse in his history, 
had been fought on the 14th; when he 


| and he was seized with a most magnani- 


mous panic. There are some things: 
which one would think might as well be 
done by proxy, and some prerogatives of 
sovereignty which it must be pleasant for 
the sovereign to exercise by delegation 

But it would seem, on the other hand, 
that there are degrees in all things in 
power, in aggrandizement, in humility, in 
meanness; and that he who has one in a 
supereminent degree, is apt to give proof 
Francis, therefore, would 
not allow another to act now in his place; 
but, by signing, with his own hand, the 
convention of Hohenlenden, gave proof 


found that Melas had been obliged to | of the most super-imperial pusillanimity. 


yield by the greatest part of Italy, and 
that Moreau, having gained three great 
| ocana battles, was advancing rapidly to 

enna, being in the extremity of distress, 
and atterly unable, however well inclined, 
to promote the common cause, he pledges 
thimeelf to assist us to the utmost, and, 
unbess in conjunction with us, not to treat 
‘with the enemy. There is something ex- 
tremely mjurious in the alliance itself, 
which ough to be pointed out and ex- 
poeed. 


The next question is, whether he has 
since been faithful to his engagements. 
The right hon. gentleman says, he never 
has had the slightest idea of entering into 
a separate negotiation with France, though 
to be sure it has been impossible for him 
openly to carry on the war. I must use 
the liberty to say, that that is impossible. 
I make no doubt that ministers have been 
told so; but they have not been told the 
truth. I regret that the documents I 


n the 20th of June, it is agreed | moved for on a former night were not lajd 


that his majesty the emperor and king ; before the House. It was said, that count 
shall have two millions of money, to be | St. Julien had no credentials. It is as- 
paid st three instalments, in July, Sep- | serted in one of M. Otto’s notes, that he 
tember, and December. For this, what | carried with him a letter from the em- 
‘was to be done? He was to carry | peror to the chief consul, and this asser- 
‘om the campaign with all possible vigour, | tion has never been contradicted. I may 


and not to treat except in conjunction 

with his Britannic majesty. But it has 

likewise 2 retrospective operation, and was 
[VOL. XKXV.} 


be told, that this could convey no power 
to an ambassador ; as a sovereign, not re- 
sponsible himself, must act by those whe 
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- are. 
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This is, no doubt, a maxim of our 
constitution ; but in despotic forms of go- 
vernment it is different; and absolute 

kings not unfrequently conclude treaties, 
and do other diplomatic acts, without the 

intervention of any one. The prelimina- 
ries, no doubt, required to be ratified ; 
but neither was our treaty with the em- 
peror conclusive till it had been ratified ; 
yet no one would, on that account, main- 
tain, that lord Minto was completely un- 
authorized to sign it. Lord Grenville 
says, he never heard of these pretended 
negotiations till they were mentioned by 
M. Otto. Why not, then, produce the 
emperor’s disavowal of St. Julien’s pro- 
ceedings, and clear up the mystery at 

.once? The note of the count de Thugut 
to M. Talleyrand evidently does not con- 
tain a new propusal, but is an answer to 
.@ proposal already made. The letter 
States that plenipotentiaries had been a 
pointed, and rejoices that Great Britain 
was to take a part in the negotiations. If 
there is sense in words, proposals for a 
separate treaty had before been made and 
accepted. It is as clear as day, that ne- 
gotiations had been actually begun. Lord 
Minto thanks the Austrian ministers for 
their obliging communications. Is this 
the language of one who thinks that sepa- 
rate overtures cannot possibly be enter- 
tained? From the two circumstances of 
‘the mission of St. Julien, and the expres- 
sions in Thugut’s and lerd Minto’s letters, 
I have not a doubt that the.Emperor has 
deceived our ministers; that he has been 
treating with Buonaparté for a separate 
peace; and that he has once more been 
guilty of a gross breach of faith towards 
his ly. 

I shall now endeavour to prove, that 
ministers never, at any period since the 
beginning of the war, have sincerely 
wished for peace; and that as often as 
they have made an attempt to promote 

eace, they have rejoiced at its failure. 

‘eed I mention more than their conduct 
to the emperor? When they urged him 
to make a common cause with England 
after it was impossible for him to be of the 
least service to us, can it be doubted that 
their object was, that they might have 

a ready excuse for refusing to negociate ? 
After the negotiation at Paris, his majesty 
declared in the most solemn manner, that 
he would omit no opportunity of putting 
an end to the destructive contest, and 
that he would willingly grant the condi- 
tions which he had Btore offered. After 
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the breaking off of the negotiation at 
Lisle, known by the name of the “ Sincere 
Treaty,” the same language was put into 
his majesty’s mouth; and on the 28th of 
October it was declared, that the offers 
which had been rejected would at any 
future period oy be made. The 
right hon. gentleman, I know, is always 
sore about this ‘‘ Sincere Treaty,’’ and 
does not like to hear it mentioned. But 
he really need not be so uneasy ; I impute 
nothing to him of insincerity or bad faith. 
There is great difference between saying 
that you wil grant the enemy certain 
conditions of peace, and aoxiously wish~ 
ing them to be acceded to; and there is 
no inconsistence between offering them 
sincerely, and rejoicing heartily that they 
are rejected. A person in the country 
who has quarrelled with one of his neigh- 
bourhood about the inclosing of a com- 
mon or the making of a highway, rather 
than go to law, and thus incur the odium 
of all his neighbours, will perhaps desire 
his attorney to settle the dispute upon 
certain conditions. These conditions he 
would no doubt soon afterwards fulfil ; 
but nevertheless he may wish them to be 
rejected, and exult if they are, for then 
he will have public opinion on his side, 
and will have better chance to have the 
common divided, or the road turned as 
he wished it. Ministers, Sir, did not try 
to conceal their exultation. They pub- 
licly thanked Providence for the dangers 
they had escaped. It was rather a strange 
feeling to return thanks to Heaven that 
all hopes of returning tranquillity had va- 
nished, and that thousands were about to 
be slaughtered. Sir, the result may be 
reckoned a punishment for such a pre- 
sumption, and ought to.be an awful warn- 
ing against such a display of insensibility, 
and such a mockery of religion. — His 
majesty had been made to say, that what- 
ever the government was which prevailed 
in France, he would be ready to treat with 
it. How was this promise kept? An 
offer came from Buonaparté of the most 
moderate kind. They had treated with 
Jacobins and Begicides; yet it was con- 
temptuously rejected. ‘They did not say 
they would not engage in any but a joint 
negotiation; they urged none of their 
old pretences, but they took new ground 
and boldly demanded experience and the 
evidence of facts of the good dispositions 
of the government, and insisted upon the 
restoration of the Bourbons. Here the 
true cause of the war broke out, and fic- 
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tion was for a time laid aside. It was al- 
lowed that Buonaparté was sincere. He 
was decried in every figure of speech, 
and every epithet of abuse was applied to 
him. He was called cruel, profligate, 
unprincipled, atheistical, an adventurer, 
an usurper, a renegado, the child and 
champion of Jacobinism ; but when it was 
asked whether he was inclined to peace, 
it was answered, ‘“‘ Yes; most sincerely. 
Peace is necessary to him; but should we 
allow him to obtain it, and thus to esta- 
blish his power? Should we prolong the 
reign of this unprincipled adventurer, of 
this cruel usurper, of this atheistical re- 
negado ; should we confer a favour upon 
Jacobinism, by conferring a favour upon 
its child and its champion 2” 

I now come to show, that the events of 
the last negotiation support my position 
with equal strength. They could no 
Jonger assign, as a pretence for their war- 
like dispositions, the instability of the 
power of Buonaparté; they could not 
venture to revile his character ; they durst 
not say he was void of moderation, and an 
enemy to tranquillity and social order. 
‘If he again proposes peace to us,” 
thought they, ‘“‘ we are undone. We are 
at present without a shield from censure ; 
our real dispositions must be made pub- 
lic; we are without all means to mislead 
the people. Could we only form an al- 
liance with a foreign court, then the faith 
of treaties would come in to our assist- 
ance. The Emperor was reduced to 
difficulties, and in the hour of distress 
they directed their ambassador to offer 
him two millions of money if he would 
allow us to promise that we would not 
enter into a treaty for peace without him, 
and he would, for form sake, make a cor- 
responding promise to us in return. 
This money was squandered, not to pro- 
mote a British object. It was morally 
impossible that he could lend us the least 
assistance ; yet he would clog any future 
negotiation, by rendering it necessary for 
him to be a party to it. Are there two 
ends which could be served by this step = 
Does it not warrant me to conclude, that 
they would reckon a successful treaty a 
most lamentable event? I impute no 
bad motive to them; but merely assert, 
that they have a firm conviction that 
peace with the French Republic is most 
undesirable, and that every nerve should 
be strained to widen the breach between 
the two countries, to enflame the national 
prejudices of cach of them, and, while a 
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guinea remains in the country, to perse- 
vere in the desperate struggle.—lI shall 
be told, perhaps, that there is a part of 
the negotiations to which I have not al- 
luded, and which proves that ministers 
were willing to make any sacrifice to put 
an end to the horrors of war. Sir, I give 
ministers no credit for this part of their 
conduct. I condemn them for even once 
entertaining an overture for a maritime 
truce ;—a maritime truce every English- 
man must have abhorred. There was 
nothing too exorbitant for the French to 
ask as a compensation for suspending 
hostilities on the continent; but no con- 
sideration for our ally, no hope of ad- 
vantage to be derived from joint negotia- 
tion, should have induced the English 
government to think for a moment of in- 
terrupting the course of our naval tri- 

hs. This measure, Sir, would have 
broken the heart of the navy, and would 
bave damped all its future exertions. 
How would our gallant sailors have felt, 
when, chained to their decks like galley 
slaves, they saw the enemy's vessels sail- 
ing under their bows in security, and 
proceeding, without a possibility of being 
molested, to revictual those places which 
had been so long blockaded by their 
astonishing skill, perseverance and valour? 
We never st more in need of their 
services, and their feelings at no time de- 
served to be more studiously consulted. 
The north of Europe presents to England 
a most awful and threatening aspect. 
Without giving an opinion as to the ori- 
gin of these hostile dispositions, or pro- 
nouncing decidedly whether they are 
wholly ill-founded, I hesitate not to say, 
that if they have been excited because we 
have insisted upon enforcing the old and 
established maritime law of Europe, be- 
cause we stood boldly forth in defence of 
indisputable privileges, because we have 
refused to abandon the svuurce of our 
prosperity, the pledge of our security, 
and the foundation of our naval greatness, 
they ought to be disregarded or set at 
defiance. If we are threatened to be 
deprived of that which is the charter of 
our existence, which has procured us the 
commerce of the world, and been the 
means of spreading our glory over every 
land; if the rights and honours of our 
flag are to be called in question, every 
risk should be run, and every danger 
braved.—Then we should have a legiti- 
mate cause of war—then the heart of 
every Briton would bura with indignation, 
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and his hand be stretched forth in defence 
of his country. If our flag is to be in- 
sulted, Jet us nail it to the top-mast of the 
nation; there let it fly while we shed the 
last drop of our blood in protecting it, 
and Jet it be degraded only when the 
nation itself is overwhelmed. 

I come now, Sir, to that part of the 
correspondence which relates to Egypt. 
This is the strongest charge against his 
majesty’s ministers: it is of the more im- 
portance, because it is not to be endured 
that imputations should be thrown in this 
House upon officers employed in the ser- 
vice of their country abroad. One of the 
greatest recompences that can be bestowed 
upon an officer is the thanks of this House. 
Let us take care then, lest, by suffering 
insinuations to be thrown out against 
them, we at Jast tend to lessen the value 
of those thanks. I say, that that gallant 
officer sir Sidney Smith had power to 
treat. Ministers say, no. I demand 
then the production of the instructions to 
him. No, reply his majesty’s ministers, 
take our words. I contend, that sir Sid- 
ney was sent out, that he had a distinct 
station, and that he could not have re- 
ceived any instructions from lord Keith 
in less than two months. I say also, that 
he had powers to negociate the evacuation 
of Egypt almost upon any terms. A 
proclamation was published at Constanti- 
nople, and carried into Egypt; it was at 
the close of January 1799. In the gal- 
lant and noble defence of Acre, sir Sidney 
distributed this proclamation to the peo- 
pie and what did it contain? Sir 

idney, authorized by government, pro- 
mises safe-conduct and passports to all 
the French who will leave the army and 
embark for France. At this time then 
his majesty’s ministers must have been 
apprized that sir Sidney thought himself 
authorized to act. Did you send out 
word that he was not so authorized? But 
then comes a parcel of correspondence 
seized about that time; how garbled I 
knownot. You find a desponding account 
ofthe French army, but nothing of the 
grand vizier's. Notice is sent to general 
Kleber that the convention is not to be 
respected. The general immediately re- 
news hostilities, and with a slaughter so 
immense as scarcely to be credited. The 
effect of this measure, I fear, is, that you 
have lost Egypt for ever. Surely minis- 
ters ought to have known, that nothing 
but the convention of El Arish saved 
Egypt. Surely they ought to have 
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known, that of 200,000, of whom the 
grand vizier’s army consisted, 100,000 
had deserted ; that the levies, raised as 
usual only for six months, were raw, and 
could not be disciplined; that the grand 
vizier was left with a miserable remnant; 
that Ghezzar Pacha had risen in his rear; 
and that his destruction must have been 
inevitable, but for the masterly manner in 
which sir Sidney managed his handful of 
sailors, and but for the consummate polic 
and abilities with which he acted wit 
respect to the convention of El Arish. 
The chief consul says, the good genius of 
France has saved Egypt to the French. 
Sir, the good genius of France has fre- 
quently been made up of the improvidence 
and want of skill of his majesty’s minis- 
ters. They ought to have known, that 
the grand vizier’s army was io this 
wretched state, and that Passwan Oglou 
harassed and distracted the attention of 
the Porte with a powerful and triumphant 
force. But whether they knew these 
things or not, I ask, on what Hoa lea 
did they act towards Turkey their ally? 
They say to the French, you shall not 
escape unless you consent to lay down 
your arms. They say so to an enemy in 
an ally’s country, that ally having already 
entered into a negotiation, by which the 
enemy are to evacuate the country. 
Now, Sir, we who talk of the conduct of 
the French, what do we say to this ? 
Suppose a party of French had landed in 
Ireland, and that we had some Russian 
officers in our service in that kingdom ; 
we agree with the French that they shall 
evacuate it. No, say the Russians, they 
shall stay where they are; they shall not 
go till they have laid down their arms. 
Would not the right hon. gentleman re- 
probate such conduct in his loftiest strain? 
Sir, I will not press this subject farther ; 
but I do hope and trust that it will again 
be taken up separately and seriously. 

I recur now to the correspondence ; 
and I do it in order to show how hastily 
some gentlemen give credit to his majes- 
ty’s ministers, when they tell us, that 
count St. Julien had no authority te treat, 
and that sir Sidney Smith had none. 
Let gentlemen advert to this circumstance 
—let me ask them whether any trust is 
to be given to that letter m the corres- 
pondence which speaks of the letter o€ 
general Kleber, and which characterises 
it a8 Containing an engagement to execute 
the convention of El Arish as soon as the 
king’s acquiescence in it should be made 
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known to him? Let gentlemen refer to 
the letter itself. Sir, I cannot but think 
that I see, through the whole of the cor- 
respondence, the preparation for a rup- 
ture. I see captain George appointed, 
because the attention of the public shall 
not be drawn to the communications with 
M. Otto. This stiff-necked policy shows 
insincerity. I see Mr. Nepean and Mr. 
Hammond also appointed to confer with 
M. Otto, because they are of the same 
rank, Is aot this as absurd as if lord 
Whitworth were to be sent to Peters- 
burgh, and told, that he was not to treat 
but with some gentleman of six feet high, 
and as handsome as himself? Sir, I re- 

that this is a stiff-necked policy, 
when the lives of thousands are at stake. 


Ministers seem to have an excellent knack 


at putting papers together; they have 
given us, before, pictures of pikes and 
profiles of spears; and until we sift and 
compare things, many of us might be led 
to suppose that they were seriously de- 
sirous of peace. Lord Grenville says, 
« If the situation of the French army in 
that country were to become matter of 
discussion between the two governments, 
his majesty and his allies have a right, on 
every principle of good faith, as practised 
between civilised nations, to require that 
the French should evacuate Egypt on the 


terms stipulated in the convention of El 
Arish, those stipulations having been ra- 


tified both by the Turkish government 
and by the French commanding officer, 
and his majesty having also instructed his 
admiral commanding in those seas to 
accede to them as soon as they were 
known here. This demand would be 
made with the more reason, because even 
subsequent to the recommencement of 
hostilities in Egypt (under circumstances 
te which his majesty forbears to advert), 
an official engagement was entered into 
ny general Kleber in his letter to the 

aimaken, dated the 10th April 1800, by 
which that general, then commanding in 
chief the French army in Egypt, and 
consequently possessing full powers to 
bind his government in this respect, for- 
mally undertook that the convention of 
El Arish should be executed so soon as 
the king’s acquiescence in it’ should be 
notified to him”? What does general 
Kleber-say? ‘The Sublime Porte will 
still find me disposed to deliver up to him 
the possession of Egypt upon the condi- 
tions stiputated at bk] Arish, with the ex- 
ception of some modifications. which the 
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existing circumétances have rendered 
necessary. Thus al] motive for a fresh 
effusion of blood would be obviated, and 
a regular negotiation (the effect of which 
would no longer be prevented by unfore- 
seen orders) would restore to the Otto- 
man empire those provinces of which it 
would be in vain to attempt to deprive us 
by force of arms. If your excellency 
shares these sentiments of peace and 
concord, you will communicate them to 
his majesty the Emperor Selim 2nd ; and, 
without doubt, you will obtain orders to 
resume, without delay, those conferences 
which would conduct us to the object 
which we are equally desirous of attain- 
ing.’ —It thus appears that general Kleber 
calls for a new negotiation, and desires to 
have fresh conferences. There is not a 
word in the letter which states he will 
evacuate Egypt as soon as the king’s ac- 

uiescence is known. A right hon. gen- 
tleman attempted the other day to attach 
some importance to the letter of an aid- 
de-camp, who was at Jaffa. Where is the 
letter? (D. in the Appendix to the Cor- 
respondence, see p.586.] Ialways suspect 
something from these gentlemen with re- 


‘spect to papers. Does lord Grenville say 


any thing of this letter? No; he only 
refers to general Kleber’s. Sir, I dwell 
the more upon this, in order to show that" 
we are not to take it for granted that the 
character of the documents referred to in 
the correspondence is a true one. Ihave 
proved that the character given of gene- 
ral Kieber's letter is in no part correct; 
and I contend I have a right to assume, 
that the description of other papers is as 
little correct. Sir, I honestly confess 
that I do not believe any thing would 
have induced the secretary at war to have 
put his name to such a quibble. 

The object of the motion which it is 
my intention to submit, is, to afford one 
step more towards negotiation, and re- 
move those impediments which our con- 
nexion with the emperor of Germany has 
thrown in the way of it. With respect 
to the war itself, I do think it to have 
been a most unsuccessful, and (to minis- 
ters) & most disgraceful one. God for- 
bid that‘any man should, as some persons 
hinted the other night, attack the exploits 
of our‘navy! they have been most glori- 
ous and splendid; but when you talk of 
a successful war, you muct mean one that 
has accomplished the objects for which it 
was undertaken. Have you deterred 
other countries from aggrandizement and 
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rapine? Have you restored the Bour- 
bons? No; but you have taken Trinco- 
male. Have you re-established the no- 
blesse of France? No; but you have 
taken Ceylon. Have you restored the 
orders of France? No; but you have 
taken the Cape. But will you tell me, 
that if you place these in one scale, and 
the two hundred and seventy millions of 
debt in the other, the latter will not over- 
balance your successes? But this is not 
the fair way. You must calculate what 
you will part you must calculate the 
seventeen millions imposed by the war; 
ou must calculate their effect upon the 
industry and impatience of the country. 
Will any man tell me, that we should have 
consented to have made the purchase at 
such a price, even without the loss of a 
single lite? No, Sir; no. This, then, I 
contend is an unsuccessful war. But it 
is said we have annihilated the navy of the 
enemy. Let us recollect, however, the 
time when it was said that nothing could 
compensate for. Jeaving Holland in the 
power of France, for suffering her to pos- 
sess the Netherlands, and for permitting 
her to have such a Jong line of coast, from 
the Texel almost to the Adriatic? You 
may, it is true, leave the enemy crippled, 
but you leave them with the power of 
raising themselvesto as great anaval height 
as they ever were in possession of before. 
—But it is said, we have preserved our 
constitution. How have we preserved it? 
So careful have ministers been of its pre- 
servation, that they are afraid to give us 
the use of it. They have considered it 
as some choice thing, which ought to be 
pu out of sight, and carefully locked up. 
hope, Sir, the constitution is only sus- 
ended, and that we shall yet see it in all 
its splendor; but till that time comes, I 
can give no one any credit for his atten- 
tions to it. Sir, peace must be concluded, 
or it must be proved that the period of 
fraud, prevarication, and insincerity is 
over, and that a new system of things is 
about to commence. If I am asked, whe- 
ther I expect that ministers will ever 
make peace with sincerity? I answer, 
No! In some circumstances I can con- 
ceive that they may conclude a peace 
which might be preferable to this destruc- 
tive war; and I believe that they- will, 
ere long, be compelled to conclude one 
of some kind or other. But that the 
will ever be authors of a peace which will 
heal the wounds the war has inflicted, 
which will sooth national animosity, which 
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will justify a reduction of our forces, 
which will render it possible to lighten the 
oppressive load of taxes—that they will 
make a peace of conciliation, I confess 
that I have no hope. I do not say, that 
there is but one man in the kingdom capa- 
ble of making a solid peace. God forbid! 
I believe that there are many. But I do 
not scruple to say that a solid peace can 
be concluded only upon the principles of 
that one man. Who that man is, it is 
needless for me to mention, and his prin- 
ciples are equally well known. All right 
to interfere with the internal concerns of 
other nations, must be disclaimed ; and 
for commanding due respect to the con- 
stitution, we must trust to the good sense 
and loyalty of the people, and disdain the 
idea that Jacobinism can make any im- 
pression upon England. That such a. 
peace may produce the blessings and be- 
nefits which peace is calculated to confer, 
the rights of the people must be attended 
to, the constitution must be restored. 
Without national liberty, national happi- 
ness can neither be great in its degree, 
extensive in its sphere, or long in its du- 
ration. Those bonds which now slavishly 
bind down the inhabitants of this country, 
which break the epirit of the people, which 
render impossible the expression of the 
public voice, must all be completely re- 
moved. Till then, while war continues, 
our sufferings must be aggravated, and 
they will be but slightly alleviated even 
by the arrival of peace—Mr. Sheridan 
concluded with moving, “ That an hum- 
ble Address be presented to his majesty, 
humbly to assure him, that we have taken 
into our most serious consideration the 
papers relative to the negotiation for peace 
with France, and that the result of our 
reflections on this important subject, 
founded as well on due examination of the 
documents now referred to us, as on expe- 
rience of the past conduct of most of his 
majesty’s allies, isan humble, but earnest 
desire, that his majesty will omit no proper 
opportunity which may arise, consistently 
with the good faith ever preserved on the 
part of his majesty, of entering into a se- 
arate negotiation with the government of 
France for a speedy. and honourable peace; 
and farther to implore his majesty, not to 
sanction any new. engagements which- 
shall preclude such a mode of negotia- 
tion.”’ | y | 
Mr. Windham (secretary at war) said :: 
—Sir; I cannot say that the hon. gentle- 
man has brought forward much new 
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matter upon the present occasion, and 
therefore the necessity of answering 
every thing he has advanced is the less : 
indeed, the hon. gentleman himself did 
not feel that a great deal was necessary 
by way of reply to him, from the manner 
in which he put many points. Perhaps 
little more is requisite than merely to 
re-state what I have already stated on 
various occasions. ‘The hon. gentleman, 
in setting out, was quite as magnanimous 
as any of the illustrious characters on 
whom he has been descanting; as he 
maintains that, although you are now in 
_a situation of great public danger, and 
contending with a powerful enemy, re- 
quiring the greatest exertion on your 
. part to preserve you from destruction, yet 
you are to detach yourselves from all as- 
sistance, and that whatever other power 
may be exposed to danger also, as well 
as yourselves, they shall detach them- 
selves likewise; and that your exertions, 
-however great it is necessary they should 
be, should be made by each party sepa- 
ately, and not jointly. This is a propo- 
.sition sufficiently extensive, and I should 
think difficult to be maintained; not 
agreeable to the present practice of man- 
kind in general, not very consonant to 
the present state and condition of things, 
nor, according to my view of policy, well 
adapted for the alliances which this 
country ever did form, or is likely to 
form, with other powers, or even with 
such alliances as the hon. gentleman him- 
self has stated, allowing merely for the 
sake of argument, but without prejudice 
to the facts, that he has stated them and 
their bearing correctly. The hon. gen- 
tleman however did not confine himself 
.to that course, but followed a practice 
which is well known to him and other 
gentlemen on that side of the House, 
whose conduct in debate, in the whole 
course of this war, is too striking to be 
forgotten. They not only dwell on the 
manner in which they sometimes allege 
an ally has been faithless to us, but they 
argue, that whatever has happened of de- 
fection in any of the confederate powers, 
arises out of the very nature of the alli- 
ance itself, in the course of the present 
‘contest; so that the case is argued b 
them, in the outset of the business, as if 
the best way for us, who are confederates, 
would be to keep aloof from one another, 
and try, separately, our power. Why, 
really, Sir, there is attached to this as- 
scrtion a degree of extravagance, and 
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even ridicule, that prevents our making 
many observations on it, since it is diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, for any observa- 
tion to answer it better than the state- 
ment answers itself. It is a contradic- 
tion to all the experience of ages, of 
fathers putting arms into the hands of 
their sons to assist them to repel the force 
of a common enemy, and a thousand in- 
stances in the most ancient history, as 
well as modern practice. If the hon. 
gentleman was not one of those who never 
sacrifice a friend to a joke, I should have 
thought he had borrowed this mode of 
arguing from a friend of his, who is not 
here at present, and who deals a good 
deal in what is called irony. This mode 
of arguing in favour of the separate ex- 
ertions of confederates, reminds me of 
Swift's Advice to Servants; a celebrated 
production, where absurd advice is given, 
and supported by absurd arguments or 
reasons: he advises the house-maid to put 
a pail of dirty water on the foot of the 
stairs, and says to the maid, ‘ although 
people may break their shins. against it, 
yet your mistress will see by this how 
busy you have been in cleaning the house.” 
The hon. gentleman not only admits, but 
reminds us, that we are involved in a 
tremendous contest with a mighty foe, 
who is indeed more powerful than any 
force that can be opposed to him, and 
yet he thinks that the allies should not - 
co-operate, but separate their efforts— 
for what reason? Because you cannot 
depend on each other, although you are 
united in a sense of common danger— 
He says, ‘* Take care not to make any 
alliances, because, if you do, you cannot 
have the full command of all your own 
strength so as to exert it in your own 
way, and your allies may be obstacles to 
you in making peace.’ This is like 
telling those who are attacked, and are 
protected by a garrison, that the better 
way for them is to dismantle the fortifica- 
tion, to throw down the wall, and remove 
every thing about them, because then 
they can fight in the open field without 
difficulty; thus they will be perfectly free 
and unrestrained. That you are under 
some ressraint when in a place strongly 
fortified, is true; and that all restraint is 
in some degree an evil, must be admitted 
also. That it is desirable for a country 
to put itself into the situation in which it 
may bind others, and not be bound itself, 
is atruth; but then it isa truth so well 
known, that others will not allow us to 
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take any advantage from it; and you 
cannot have the advantage of an alliance, 
without the disadvantage of it also. It is 
in this situation that we stand, in which 
the advantages and the disadvantages 
must be taken together. Indeed, had the 
‘hon. gentleman not brought this subject 
forward in the way he has done, and had 
I been ignorant of the principles by which 
he is guided, I should havet ought it im- 
possible, while you carry on this war, 
that any persen should ose for you 
to carry it on without alliances, while it is in 
your power to have any, especially while it 
is in your power to have such ab alliance 

ms that of Austria. This is the general 
‘proposition of the hon. gentleman: he 
eays, you ought not to abandon your con- 
nexion with Austria, and this proposition 
he follows = by saying that no good can 
ever come of this war, unless all the con- 
federate powers of Europe separate their 
strength, and take the contest single- 
handed against France. 
this, the hon. gentleman is neither incon- 
sistent with his own principles, nor with 
the principles of those with whom he 
acts; for this is the state into which their 
politics are aimed to bring us.—The hob. 
gentleman states an argument on what 
he calls the conduct of the powers with 
whom we have been in alliance in this 
war; and he charges them, generally, 
with having been perfidious in their en- 
gagements with us. To this part of the 
hon. gentleman's statement I must beg 
leave to object; for I do not think that 
we have reason te complain, in many re- 
spects, even of the breach of faiths cer- 
tainly not ashe states it; for, although 
some of these powers have manifested a 
weakness, and have shown what is the 
matural defect and may be the ruin of all 
confederacies, that of each pewer suffer- 
ing itself to be occupied by its own sepa- 
Fate pursuit, and a blind attachment to 
‘what appears upon the surface to be its 
‘own interest (without having an enlarged 
wiew of its own interest, which is al- 
ways blended with that of its allies and 
associates, which is most unquestionably 
material, and whenever it occurs to be 
lamented), yet the conclusion of the hon. 
-Aelpseiitey is not made good, namely, that 
he cause of Europe is not benefited by 
this war, even in the pomts in which the 
confederates have most failed. That is a 
point which I am not now going to make 
out in detail ; but I will observe here, by 
the way, that if a power, after having as- 
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sisted you for a while, leave you, it is net 
correct to say you have lost by that 
power, you have lost only the benefit of a 
continuance of its support ;, you cannot, 
with propriety, be said to have lost any 
thing else, for indeed you may have 
gained much; and that is indeed our case 
in the present instance, for we have bene- 
fited much by the efforts ofthe allies 
while they continued in the common 
cause. I admit that, by serving us, they 
served themselves also; and indeed it ts 
true in almost all the affairs of this life, 
that men, when they pursue their own 
interests, generally eerve those of others 
in society. This is true of states as well 
as of individuals. I lament that any of 
the powers of Europe should have so nar- 
row a view of their own welfare, as to 
withdraw or slacken their efforts in the 
common cause; but that does not in the 
least degree warrant the conclusion of 
the hon. gentleman, that we should 
slacken ours by separating from that com- 
mon cause. And now | would say, that, 
whatever may have taken place before, 
supposing we were to start rebus sic stan- 
ttéus, and the question was, whether you 
would now consent to lose Austria, and 
try to go on upon your own strength 
without her co-operation, it is your ma- 
nifest interest to go on in conjunction 
with Austria.— The great argument of 
the hon. gentheman against it is the con- 
duet of Austria: he states that she at- 
tempted some measures for her own ag- 
grandizement, in Italy, when she sepa- 
rated from this country. To this { 
would observe, shortly, that this pursuit, 
although apparently for her own ag- 
grandizement, was in reality for her own 
security; and this was not injurious to 
us, nor would have been so if it had event- 
ually succeeded, unless it can be shown 
that there was no necessity for a counter- | 
poise to the enormous pewer and ambi- 
tion of France. I am not quite sure that 
I rightly anderstood the hon. gentleman, 
when he stated this conduct as a deser- 
tion of our interest on the part of Aus- 
tria; but, in point of fact, the hon. gen- 
tleman’s statement was errdneous in dare. 
He has alluded to the battle of Marengo, 
and he accused the court of Vienna of 
having availed itself of the fate of that 
battle to enter into a treaty with us. The 
truth is, that the treaty to which he al- 
ludes was in considerable forwardoess be- 
fore the event of that battle was known, 
and even before it took place; therefore, 
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the hon. gentleman cannot say it was en- 
tered iftto in consequence of the event of 
that battle, unless he can show that Aus- 
tria knew the event of it sume time 
before it happened. I cannot therefore 
see any breach of faith in the court of 
Vienna upon this occasion. — The next 
int is the case of the count St. Julien. 
e says, that count St. Julien must have 
had power to sign the preliminaries at 
Paris,. because he-had a letter from the 
Emperor. Now, upon this, I do not see 
any necessary connexion between a letter, 
the contents of which the hon. gentleman 
has, I presume, no means of knowing, 
and full power to treat as he did. Upon 
this the hon. gentleman makes a conclu- 
sion without premises ; he concludes that 
this letter contains full powers, because 
he does not know them; and he calls for 
the production of the document. I do 
Dot feel it quite fair for me, who may be 
supposed to be acquainted with the con- 
tents of some documents to which the 
hon. gentleman refers, to argue much on 
them; but Iwill say, that count St. 
Julien bad. no. such powers;. that it is so 
declared from Vienna, and he has declared 
it himself; and this appears by the papers 
that have been published. Whatever 
credit is given to such papers by some 
‘persons, [ do not know; but this I do 
now, that such credit neither is nor can 
be lessened by the non-production of the 
papers for which the hon. gentleman 
calls; and if so, neither the purpose of 
the hon. gentleman nor of the enemy will 
‘be answered. Besides, there is no reason 
to suppose that those papers which are 
not produced would, if they were pub- 
lished, reflect any discredit on this coun- 
try or Vienna; for, as they are in the 
power of the enemy, who have never 
been over scrupulous upon points of state 
affairs or diplomatic delicacy, especially 
when they want to support their own 
cause, they might publish them, and 
therefore, as they have not done go, I 
apprehend the House will hardly follow 
the conclusion of the hon. gentleman in 
this particular.—Then, Sir, as I recollect 
it, the hoo. gentleman proceeded on a 
different line of argument from that 
which I have hitherto been considering, 
that of: the general conduct of ministers. 
He insists, not very advantageously for 
his own argument, upon our insincerity 
in the negotiation: what that has to do 
with our. alliaace with other powers, I am 
not able.to see. The only way in which 
[VOL. XXXV.] ) 
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it od ede to me that he can apply it is as 
an advocate for Austria; for otherwise I 
cannot see what use he can make of the 
insincerity of ministers in this country, 
supposing the charge to be well founded : 
this is much too old a topic to require 
much observation. He says, that i ap- 
eared to be surprised at what he said. 
was indeed surpriseda little; not atthe 
proposition which he laid down, for it was. 
absolutely simple ; but my surprise was at 
the total change of the language of the hon. 
gentleman, as compared with what he and 
his friends have used on former occasions. 
But, not to dwell on these topics, I 
I would say, that not only the arguments 
made use of on this subject are worth 
nothing, but the very mode they adopt 
refutes itself. The very nature of the 
transaction excludes insincerity. on our 
part. Indeed, it is impossible that the 
ai of sincerity should arise upon it. 
f the House examines it, the propriety 
of this observation must be apparent. 
need not remind the House, that what I 
now speak of relates to the late negotia- 
tion at Lisle. Why, Sir,.a negotiation 
between states is like a bargain between 
individuals. .'The negotiation is the be- 
ginning of a treaty, the bargaining is the 
beginning of a bargain. Why, then, I 
say, that, according to the common sense 
and common parlance of mankind, you - 
never introduced the idea of sincerity into 
a bargain. We have all heard of sincerity 
in friendship—of sincerity in love,—but we 
never heard of sincerity in a bargain. 
For instance, when a man buys a good 
estate, it would sound oddly if any one 
were to say, ** Aye, aye, it is very true, 
it isa very fine estate, and I hear that 
such a one has bouglit it; but Iam afraid 
that he is not sincere in the purchase :” 
—or if it was a cheap purchase, that one 
should say, ‘I hear it was sold for a 
song, but I do not believe they were sin- 
cere in the sale.’”? The truth is, that sin- 
cerity is a thing which has no bearing 
upon the subject; and therefore there is 
no room for any observations upon the 
sincerity of the parties—the nature of the 
subject excludes the idea. Observa- 
tions on sincerity of the parties in a 
bargain, are as incongruous in their na- 
ture, aod as devoid of sense, as if you 
were to talk of a square colour, or a 
green figure. This is a way of talking 
which is absolute nonsense, because the 
ideas for which the words stand do not 
mix.—But, I wish the House to consider, . 
[2 x] 
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whether ministers reafly did not do every 
thing in their power to facilitate the ne- 
gotiation, and whether they did any thing 
te retard it: Lsay it was broken off by 
the enemy. Another part of the obser- 
vations of the hon. gentleman has no 
bearing whatever on the subject of the 
sincerity of the ministers of this country 
in the negotiation at Lisle, although he 
connected them together in his speech. 
He seemed to insinuate as if the manner 
in which the negotiation was conducted 
was inconsistent with the attention 
which was due to M. Otto. I do not 
know why the intervention of captain 
George upon that negotiation was made 
a matter of objection by the hon. 

ntleraan : he was familiar with M. Otto: 
Ne was the best channel that could be 
chosen te conduct the business; and by 
the means which were taken, the purpose 
for which they were taken was completely 
answered. With respect to Mr. Ham- 
mond, you should consider how he 
stands: he is a confidential under-secre- 
tary of state; and no person could be 
employed in that business who was fitter 
for it: nor is it the first time that this 
eourse has been taken; it has been a 
¢ommon practice} it was so on the part 
of the French government. What that 
gentieman was to the French government, 

ir. Hammond fs to this; indeed, it was 
the case of the celebrated Matthew Prior; 
and why hot, I should be glad to know? 
But this is only an additional instance of that 
oe of jealousy which our enemy knows 


ow to express; when they want an ex-' 


cuse for perverseness, they can, on any 
occasion, show a great attention to forms 
and ceremonies; and none can at other 
times affect to despise them more. There 
was another part of the hon. gentleman's 
speech to which I must again recur, and 
it eseaped me while I was considering the 
subject of distrust with which he would 
impress this House on the papers relative 
to the negotiation—that while the emperor 
was supposed to be waiting for us, the 
negotiation was actually carried on by his 
_ plenipotentiary. Now, Sir, I have heard 
it said, that a pun will not bear transla- 
tion ; but here you are told that an argu. 
ment will not bear transtation. I do not 
presume to be expert m the translation, 
nor very acute in the comprehension of 
phrases in the French la - but # 
does seem to me, that altliongh the ob- 
seryation of the hon. gentlemran may do 
in Engtish, it will not do in French. In 
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English, it is said, in the indicative mood, 
that the plenipotentiaries are occupied ; 
whereas in the French it isin the sabjunc- 
tive mood, and implies that they should be 
occupied in the negotiation. And now, 
Sir, 1 come back to the head of argument 
used by the hon. gentleman en the general 
distrust which this House and the pubtic 
ought to have of his a ef ministers. 

Upon this occasion the hen. : 
by way of cpisode, teok of the 
state of affairs in Egypt. Why he did se 
is not clear, at least to me; for it seemed 
to have no bearing whatever wpon the 
other parts of his address to the Monee. 
How far want of foresight is to be imputed 
to the government of this country, or 
how far rashness may be attributable te 

us, I will not say ; but that there was an 

breach of faith in the case, I deny; and 
indeed that is a charge which the hon. 
gentleman has not attempted to preve. 
That Dri eo api sgre faith on the 
art of the Fr 5 t on. gentleman, 
Lavebei he intended, has oe He 
talks of the postseript of dot, and 
treats it as athing not to be ed; 
whereas, it is most important in the con- 
sideration sa gener, ; a he oe 

most expressiy, sing in the name 
sy Kieber, thet, fo Md real lee 

to give the most positive proofs 
his good faith, whatever may be the for- 
tune of war, the French army shall evacu- 
ate Egypt immediately after the arrival of 
the necessary passports from the English 
government, and of the number of vessels 
stipulated for the transport of the troops.” 
Upon this statement it is evident thet 
they did not make good their own en- 
gement. As to the argument of the 
for. gentleman, upon the suppositien of 
an army of the enemy being in Ireland 
and of its departure thence pemie eppovee 
by an ally of ours, after it been 
agreed between the enemy and us that it 
should depart, it is to be observed, that 
the proposition which the hon. gentleman 
builds upon it arises out of that which 
is subject to much qualification ; beeause 
a nation may be so situated as to have 
good faith to observe to more allies than 
one at one time, and it may so happen 
that the one shall be egamst the other : it 
also turn out that its own interest 
may be equal to both; in that case, a ne- 
tion like an mdividual, has only a choice 
of difficulties; and upon this principle we 
were perfectly justified in what was done 
on ourbehalf in Egypt. -As to what has 
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been said upon the engagement of siz 
Sidney Smith, he was only constructively 
concerned in the treaty which has been 
£0 y alluded to. Another part 
of the hen. gentleman’s speech referred 
to a topic, in the discussion of which be 
borrowed a good deal of what was said 
the other night—I mean the conduct of 
the war. Ide not mean to go at large 
into it: for after all, discussion will do 
Jess than we might wish ; for the question 
depends greatly on the value which may 
be set on certein things, upon which I 
wust take the liberty of saying, that nei- 
ther now, mor on a former occasion, did 
the hon. gentleman lay out the fair 
grounds of the question, or define cor- 
rectly the object om which it does or 
ought to turn. He states as one thing 
what in point of fact must be true. It is 
one thing to say whether a war is success- 
ful, and another whether those who con- 
duct it are to blame: these two points do 
not depend upon one sacther ; so far from 
, that a war may be unsuccessful, and 
those. who conduct it are not to blame; 
aud a war may be very successful, and yet 
those who conduet it are very much to blame. 
And when you come to judge of the war 
iteelf, it is met to be calculated dryly by 
what io won or leet ; it ie Rot a comparison 
of what you have had, and what you have 
mow in your possession. This is indeed, 
at fret view, plausible enough ; but it is 
sot the veal way of judging of the effect 
of awar. Some would judge of the suc- 
coos of a chal Dati ast, the state of 
the country at commencement of the 
war, aed at the conclusion of it. I say 
that is a defective, and sometimes a falla- 


pont, vader a sup admission 
that this war could have been avoided on 

part. Im that conceded condition 
of the subject, I contend that nu man in 


eur have bees 
had never been entered into. We are all, 
I believe, 
tion is now, upen the whole, infiaitely 
-better than it weuld have been if the war 
‘had set. bean entered into. Not that you 
‘are now better off than you were at the 
‘Weginning ; that was mot undertaken ; that 
weuld be an absurdity on the face of 

rye What would you say, for instance, 

of the glorious defender of Acre? Is that 
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fortress better aow than it was before that 
brilliant conduct of sir Sidney Smith? 
Certainly not: and yet I should be con- 
tent with half the glory of that action as 
the reward of my military life, were I in 
that branch of the lic service. I 
mention this to show that we are not to 
compare what our situation was before a 
war, with the situation in which we stand 
at the conclusion of a war; the true com- 
parison is, between our situation at the 
end of a war, and that which would 
have been. our situation if no suclr war 
had been entered into. All this I have 
hitherto gratuitously taken, under a sup- 
position that the war, on our part, biigha 
have been{avoided—a concession which I 
only made for the sake of the argument, 
for a moment, and which I must now 
recall, as the argument is disposed of ~ 
because most unquestionably the war was 
compulsory ep our part, by the direct and 
immediate obligation of good faith pres- 
sing upon us, without any choice en our 

rt, without a surrender of our honour. 

ar be it from me to say, that [ think ad- 
ministration want any thing to be said in 
its justification u the commencement 


of this war; if there be any justification 
wanting, I think it t to be applied for 
on the ether side. We are by this war 


still kept, in the estimation of some at 
least, an i ent country. Here we 
are, I say, whether merry or not, I do not 
know-—but here we are, su some 
to be a nation bigssed with happiness, 
with commercial prosperity, an abundance 
of wealth uatil the present hour unknown 
to any part of this world, with a free con- 
stitution, entire, untainted with republican 
Jaw or Jacobinical morality. Here we 
are; sod this is our condition; and this [ 
say we owe to the present war; but if the 
counsel of the hon. gentleman, and those 
with whom he has uniformly acted, had 
been followed by this House, this country 
would now be ia the same situation, or 
some such situation, as that of Tuscany, 


eountry can say what would at this Switzerland, Spain, or Holland. Americs 
its condition if this war | bas indeed, by its happy distance from 


the scene of action, kept out of the sphere 
litics of @ 
great part of ths old continent. 

which comes last, though not least, and 
upon which the whole of this motion is, 
founded, and which is its avowed object 
to attain, is, peace—peace, such as the 
Now, when a 
gentleman tells me, that I consider peace 
made with a Jacobinical republic, as no- 
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thing better than a thing to be made 
choice of as the lesser of two evils, I did 
not expect that I should be told, we can, 
upon my principles, never have a peace, 
because this is equivalent to saying, I 
shall make choice of the greater evil of 
the two. To correct that mistake, I ‘will 
say that when I see the continuance of 
the war a greater evil than making a peace 
with a Jacobin republic, I will vote 
for such a peace, however depressed my 
spirits may be, or however melancholy it 
should appear ; I would make use of it as 
the lesser evil of the two. That things 
will always continue as they are now, I 
do not pretend to say; for they vary ac- 
cording to circumstances; but I tell the 
hon. gentleman freely, I think that the 
danger of a Jacobin peace may have some 
abatement; for, the Spntpaliction, the 
explosion and the execration, of the mo- 
dern doctrine of the rights of man, in my 
opinion, hasabated the danger which would 
attend the making of peace with a Jacobin 
republic; not that it is free from danger, 
for danger there always will be in such a 
peace; but the danger would now be less 
than it would have been at onetime. But 
because the danger of war may possibly 
be greater than the danger of such a 
peace, therefore would I embrace peace 
ats the lesser evil of the two; but, consi- 
dering that sort of peace of which the 
hon. gentleman is the advocate, I must 
confess that I can hardly foresee the ex- 
tremity of danger into which this country 
can be brought by war, which would make 
one consider a greater evil than such-a 

eace. Gentlemen talk of the spirit of 
peace, by which they explain themselves, 
to mean that we are to lay aside all jea- 
lousy of the principles of a Jacobin re- 
public, and that we are to cherish such 
principles, and with pure love take the 
fraternal embrace and kiss. I say, God 
avert such a peace from this country! 
We have for centuries been in the habit 
of making peace with the ancient mon- 
archy of France, without entering into the 
spirit of its monarchy. Do they mean to 
say, that I can enter into the spirit of 
perfidy of Buonaparté, or of his plunder 
or rapacity? Or am I to suppose that, 
after a peace is made with him, a miracle 
will be wrought in his favour, and that 
the whole of his character will change— 
so that he may be considered the friend, 
who has hitberto been the implacable foe, 
of this country, and who has given up ‘other 
puints of great tinportance, in his opinion, 
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in order ‘that he might the better-carry 
into effect his hatred against England? 
The hon. gentleman talks of one particular 
person (Mr. Fox), on whose principles 
alone peace can be obtained: I have 
great respect for the talents of that per. 
son ; but his opinions and sentiments upon 
this war I neither can admire nor. even 
think of without repugnance—they are 
indeed adapted to the peace of which the 
hon. gentleman has spoken this night. 
Let the House consider how they listen 
to propositions for peace, do away alli- 
ances on the continent, and put an end to 
means for carrying on the war for the 
sake of making way for the counsels of 
those who want to make a peace of pure 
love with a Jacobin republic, instead of 
the spirit which this country: ought to 
cherish of jealousy against such pernicious 
principles. 

Mr. Grey said :—After the. plain and 
honest declaration of his principles which 
the right hon. gentleman has now made, 
the house can be at no loss to discover 
his real view; and if the right hon. gen- 
tleman’s friends go all the length which 
he goes, the country will surely open 
their eyes to their true situation. The 
right hon. gentleman is so fully con- 
vinced of the advantages of general ar- 
gument, that even on a subject where my 
hon. friend chiefly confined his attention 
to a particular point, he has thought pro- 
per to employ it throughout his speech. 
It was not asserted by my hon. friend, in 
the vague, indeterminate manner which 
the right hon. gentleman insinuates, that 
general confederacies were at all times 
and-in all circumstances unjustifiable or 
ruinous. He did not say that they might 
never be subservient to important pur- 
poses, or that their object.could never be 
precise or intelligible; but what he as- 
serted was this, that confederacies among 


‘the members of which there was no har- 


mony of design, no concert -in operation, 
no cordial wish for a common end, whose 
object was unintelligible, and whose eim 
was not explicit, were destructive to:any 
state. If the right hon. gentleman is 
prepared to show thatthe object. of the 
present contest has ever been accurately 
defined, or cordially . pursued by the con- 
federated powers, he will.do more than he 
can ever accomplish by-his general arga-— 
ments in support .of confederacies, the 
utility of which, in particular emergencies, 
is universally allowed.. The. right hou. 


-gentleman has made an-allusion to a.cele- 
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brated. publication ‘of ‘Dr. Swift. Ashe 
has directed my attention to this publica- 
tion, I think I ean help him to an allusion 
which: bears ‘much more closely on the 
subject. That-author, in one part of his 
Directions to Servants, recommends to 
them to shut up catsin a china closet, 
and, after they have broken all the ware, 
he tells them, they ought to express 
wonder at the devastation, and to ex- 
claim, ‘* Who would have thought it!” As 
servants are recommended thus to excuse 
their negligence; so ministers, after the 
successive defection of the confederates in 
the contest, may haba be ready to ask, 
with eunprise, ‘“* Who would have thought 
it?” But, Sir, I say, that from the man- 
ner in which the connexion between those 
confederates.arose, from their possessing 
from the commencement no similarity of 
design; they ought to have foreseen these 
various disappointments.: If France had 
seized some particular territory, and a 
few of the neighbouring states had united 
for the purpose of driving them from it, 
their object would have been explicit, 
their wishes would have been directed to 
a simple point, and defection would natu- 
rally have excited’ surprise. But when 
the war on the part of Austria was from 
the first a war of aggrandizement, and 
when Prussia was induced to engage in it 
from a temporary inattention to her in- 


ferests, was it extraordinary that defec- 


tion soon took place, and that the spirit 
of confederacy was broken? The right 
hon. gentleman has told us, that sincerity 
in negotiations is not necessary, that it is 
not to be expected in the first stage ofa 
proposal for peace.- But I would ask that 
qentleman, what is the foundation of all in- 
.tercourse between states, what is the mean- 


ing of such representations, if they are to. 


be distinguished by a total absence of 
good faith? Are they not designed to be an 
expression of an igtention to execute cer- 
tain agreements; and is not a belief that 
_ this intention is sincere, essential to any 
permanent treaty. between nations? If 
no such sincerity is required, I would ask 
why, in all the papers that are laid before 
this house, there seems such a strong 
desire to impress a conviction that bis ma- 
jesty has been actuated by it in every 
negotiation ? Does not this anxiety betray 
at least a wish that an opinion of sincerity 
shotdd exist?—The right hon. gentle- 
man proceeded next to the consideration 
-of the success of the war; which is indeed 
the grand point on which all our discus- 
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sion centres. He denies that the “state- 
ment which we employ is a fair one, or that 
the method we use to the completion of 
its object.is-just!y applied. He says, that 
we ought not to estimate the success of 
the present contest by the situation of the 
country at its termination, but by a cal- 
culation of what would have been its state 
if the war had not been underteken. . This, 
Sir, is.a very convenient mode of reason- 
ing for that gentleman, and affords a fise 
field for him to declaim on the probable 
effects of our continuance in a state of 
neutrality. He tells us, that the conse- 
quence of not going to war at the time 
when we engaged in the present contest, 
would have been the loss of our religion, 
our commerce, our liberty, our laws, and 
all-our domestic enjoymenots.. Whatever 
may be that gentleman's opinion, ‘there 
were few of the people of this country who 
would not wish that the comforts they 


enjoyed at the beginning of this contest 


were restored to them: who do not think 
that no danger from external principles 
could place us, as a pation, in a more 


perilous state than that in which we now 


stand. The right hon. gentleman says, 
that it is unfair to expect the garrison to 
be in the same situation after a severe siege 
as it was before that siege began. He 
asks, if Acre was in as good a state after 
the glorious defence of. sir Sidney Smith 
as it was previous to theattack ? Nomaa 
can think more highly of the spirited con- 
duct displayed in the defence of. Acre 
than I do; and if the great objects of the 
war had been as effectually promoted, 

rhaps the right hon. gentleman might 
have had better ground of triumph. If 
baving undertaken the defence of Holland 


-we had succeeded in protecting it against 
the French arms—if, having engaged to 


rescue Belgium from the yoke of France, 
our efforts had been crowned with suc- 
cess—if, having wished to. save Savoy 


from her grasp, we had obtained our 


end—if, desiring to confine her dominions 
to the Rhine, we had accomplished our 
object—if, being anxious to drive her - 
back. within her ancient limits, -we had 
gained our purpose—if we had ..been 
fortudate in any of these schemes, there 


would have been some colour of reason 


for gratulation ; but, under the actual state 
of circumstances, it is the height of ab- 


-surdity to talk of success.—Leaving this, 
however, I only ask, if the war .has. been 
eo successful, why -are we so. anxious to 


secure a joint negotiation,. why are we 
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not allowed to obtain peace ou the 
ofour own acquisitions? The pertinacity 
of ministers in courting these joint nego- 
tiations, is the best proof that our situa- 
tion is not such as the right hon. gen- 
theman would have us believe. I am as- 
tonished that the right hon. gentleman 
should call the paper of general Kleber’s 
aid-de-camp an engagement on the part 
of that general to evacuate Egypt. It is 
evident, on the slightest inspection of 
dates, that the expressions in that paper 
were merely the result of private sugges- 
tion, as no communications had passed 
from the time that the general’s letter 
was composed. But, Sir, it gives me 
still astonishment to see any such 
importance affixed by ministers to the 
communications of an inferior officer at 
that time distant from his chief. I am 
astonished that the same gentlemen who 
have all along talked so lightly of the 
wers of sir Sidney Smith and count 8t. 
ulien, should give sach credit to the 
mere private suggestion of an officer who 
was never supposed to have any power to 
conclude a treaty. I wish this subject to 
be fully mvestigated. I am satisfied that 
ministers, in this transaction, have not 
discovered good faith. I repent what I 
formerly said, that officers in sir Sidney’s 
circumstances have a fight to enter into 
negotiations of a nature similar to the 
treaty of El-Arish. Frequent instances 
of thre have occurred in all wars; with- 
out enumerating then, I will merely 
allude to the case of Malta, where the 
conditions of the surrender were settled 
an officer possessing a secondary ¢em- 
mand. I shall now express my opinion 
shortly om the pepers which form the 
of the motion. Three great ques- 
tions eeem te arise out of there papers,—— 
Ist, Whether a naval armistice was, prima 
Jacie, objectionable? 2dly, Whether the 
modifications proposed in the course of the 
Aiwcussions = sheers ee 

objection? an , Whether, sup 
the proposed sets ware sack asco ee 
Be entertained, ministers were justifiable in 
fot acceding to the preposal of a joint 
segotiatton? My hon. friend dees not 
disapprove of the conduct of ministers in 
their general pri i on the first of these 
questions. But, though there is a ge- 
neral concurrence on the objections tea 
Naval armistice, some distinctions neces- 
eatily occur betwixt the sentiments of my 
hon. frrend, and the ideas of nvinrsters. 
If once the principle of an armistice is 
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admitted, I do not see that the tetus of 
the French are particularly usreseonable. 
I am dispesed to agree, that the establish- 
ment of a maval armistice, te the extent 
proposed by the Freach, is, according to 
the statement of lord Grenville, e- 
cedented. But I will ask, whether there 
is any precedent of twe confederated na- 
tions, the one of wirom was allowed to 
treat. with the advantages of an armie 
tice, st tae — was admitted to 
negotiate though continemg te exert all 
its force? itis plain that the difference 
in the selative situation of the two 
powers could not possibly admit of their 
treating on terms of equality. If ene ef 
the confederated powers has the means 
of armoymg the enemy, while, by means 
of an armistice to the other, reprisals were 
prevented, the ends of an armistice 
would be defeated. ‘Fhe purpose of an 
armistice is, to put it in the power of the 
belligerent parties to treat on the footing 
of their sitaation at the time of its beng 
formed. But, seppose the war minister, 
during the contimuance of the armistice 
granted to Austria, had empl ia some 
eee ee that force a ren- 

ing. the fast campaign the laugi- 
ing steek of Eur a he had 
fitted out an ex ion which had bese 
successful in the conquest of Holland, or 
im any other way had assisted the Emperor 


m repairing hi disasters, and reparing 
wew caeaie of defence: op any theee 
suppositions the Freach would have lost 
not ealy the advantages they had given 
ep, but weuld be in a muck worse state 

they were in when the armistice 
was granted. There is nothing, then, 
surprising in the wisl: of the French te 
conclude an armisties with us on termes 
which should give them sewe returs for 
the advantages which they ed to 
have cdnceded to our ally.—But hed 
France given up any such adven- 
tages as omitled her to make this demand? 


The ban of France is plainly this, 
« I have given sp to your ally many 
eriking advantages which the state of 


armies had secured: | have consent- 

a Go am armistice, by which I have de- 
parted from that ascendancy which long 
success had procured; and before I admit 
u to negotiate jointly with your ally, 
 vequire you to give up pert of your 
relative superiority ss a compensation for 
my secrifices.”” Here lord Grenville says, 


‘that the principe propesed is umprece- 
dented, which 


allow ; ‘but, this being 
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waved by the admission of the prineiple, 
will any man deny that France did give 
up very important advantages, which en- 
titled her to hold high language on this 
subject? It is conformable to the gene- 
ral principle of human nature, that victo- 
ries should rouse the spirit, and ensure 
the superiority of a people. This courage, 
and thie superiority, are augmented, in 

ien to the continuance of these 
victories. Apply this principle to France, 
and say, whether the French army had 
not acquired this superiority. The French 
troops were not merely elated by the 
successful battle of Marengo, but the 
whole country, from the Rhine to the 
Danube, had been the scene of their 
triumphs! They were enflamed with ar- 
dour for new conquests, and despised an 
enemy whom they were asecustomed to 
cenquer. On the contrary, the Austrians 
were dispirited by defeats, their resources 
were exhausted, their numbers alarming- 
ly diminished. France, then, was in a 
situation of relative euperiority et the 
time of granting the armistice, and mi- 
nisters have no reason to take merit to 
themselves for their sincere desire of 
peace in acceding te the principles of a 
naval armistice, which so many conside- 
rations 0 It was next te impos- 
sible for chem to refuse this proposal 
stmpliciter ; and they are convinced that 
a refusal in the first instance would have 
been viewed as the most determined proof 
of hostility. Still, however, there were 
so many objections te the adoption of 
the principle, and the medifications which 
could at all sanction its adoption, that 
little expectation could be entertained of 
the success of negotiations of which this 
was to form the commencement. These 
modifications appear in the course of dis- 
cussion to have been reducible te two 
points; aod these referred te the sending 
out of reinforcements and supplies to 
Kgypt and Malta. I can never think of 
Egypt having thrown a bar in the way of 
negotiation, without, at the same time, 
remembering, that it is to be ascribed 
wholly to the fault of ministers that it has 
not been evacuated. Noman is more sin- 
cerely anxious for jts evacuation than I 
am, and no one weuld condemn more 
strongly any permission which might be 
granted to the enemy to acquire new 
means to retain it under their power. If 
even the supply of 1,200 men would have 
removed one of the obstacles te negotia- 
tion, I would have objeeted te purchase 
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negotiation on such a condition. Whether 
the other point could have been modified 
in such a manner as to be free from ob- 
jection, I shall not now pretend positively 
to determine; but I conceive that it 
sented so many difficulties, as to preelude 
all possibility of ite adoption.—These, 
then, are objections conclusive against 
the adoption of the principle of an aruvie- 
tice as proposed by the enemy. Let us 
see what would have been the advantages 
of an armistice, as modified by our prejet. 
The fact is, that, by modifications which 
this required, not one single advantege 
could have accrued to France; in no one 
peint of view would it have served to equal 
the sacrifices made by the French in the 
armistice to Austria. From a review of 
the whole circumstances of the pr 
armistice, I see reason to believe that the 
pone was never intended to be serious- 
y adopted by either part Me and I can 
view the readiness with which both em- 
braced its prineiples to be merely a trial 
of diplomatie skill.—But, to come new, 
Sir, more directly to the point before the 
house: the principle of joint negotiation 
is so involved in difficulties that 11 comes 
te be rejected; but though the negotiar 
tiens cannot be begun on this principle, 
the enemy offer us an opportunity of treat- 
Ing separately for peace. The precise 
point here is, whether, knowing, as we 
did, the disposition of our allies on former 
occasions, seeing, as we have seen, the 
general conduet of Austria in the present 
war, ministers were entitled to sacrifice 
the peace of the country to the prospect 
of any advantages to be derived from joing 
negotiation? In reflecting on the agdvan- 
tage of joint negotiation, {t might appear 
at first to be more advieeable to connect 
our interests with thoee of our allies, ia 
proposals for peace. But a review of ail 
treaties and negotiations serves only to 
prove that this notion ie erroneous.—My 
hon. friend stated, with great force, the 
ruinous consequences of the greater nam- 
ber of confederacies ; and 1 may now add, 
that the same objections, with Httle varie- 
tion, apply to joint negotiations for peace. 
The interests to be attended to are so dis- 
cordent, the compensations to be made 
are so much the objects of jealousy, and 
the propensity to opposition is encouraged 
by so many circumstences, that it is net 
wonderful that they are so seldoma follow- 
ed up with success. The treaty of Utrecht 
places these truths in a clear point of 
view; and theugh it haa been frequently 
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objected to, I cannot help saying, that 
the previous conferences at the Hague, 
Gertruydenberg, and Utrecht,  atlord 
little room to hope that in any case joint 
conferences promote the cause of recon- 
ciliation. This truth is more strikingly 
illustrated in the peace of Kyswick, in 
which William, whose attachment to the 
liberties of Europe is indisputable, was so 
sensible of the nature of joint negotiations, 
that, in spite of the warm remonstrances 
ef Spain, and the still- more indignant 
Opposition of Austria, he signed the ar- 
ticles of that peace. I might illustrate 
this by later examples, and, in particular, 
by the conferences opened in 1758 and 
1759, when a wish to bring about a ge- 
neral negotiation failed of success.—There 
thus appears, Sir, to be nothing in the 
general nature of things, or the events of 
history, to induce an opinion favourable 
to joint negotiation. But is there any to 
call for its adoption at present, from the 
articular circumstances of the case? If it 
Is contended, that our conquests from the 
enemy are extensive and important—by a 
joint negotiation we should lose the benefit 
of their influence; whereas, in separate 
proposals we might give them their due 
effect. Here, however, I shall perhaps 
be told, that joint negotiation is necessary 
to keep up the balance of Europe. 
Without entering into the controversy on 
the importance of this supposed balance, 
Jet me only ask what a joint negotiation 
would enable us to effect? Allow that 
Austria is a great link in the chain that 
binds Europe together, what could you 
procure by a joint negotiation? Could 

ou procure the restoration of Belgium? 

here is no reason to think that any 
thing we could throw into the ecale would 
procure its restoration. But if its re- 
storation could be procured, was there 
any reason for thinking that the Em- 
peror would take it back? So far 
from wishing its restoration, it appears 
that, in 1793, he would have given it up 
to the king of Prussia if he would have 
engaged to defend it. On the side of 
Italy, our influence could be even less 
felt in a joint negotiation; and in this 
contemplation of things, ought we not 
seriously to pause before we consented to 
prolong the miseries of war fur the sake 
of serving the interests of Austiia? In 
former periods we had proofs of the gra- 
titude we had to expect from that power. 
In 1756 did we not support her cause, 
and did she not join that very enemy 
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against whom we were fighting her bat- 
tles. In the American war, she not only 
did not afford us any support, but she 
actually countenanced the infancy of that 
borthern confederacy, which even then 
was beginning to show its jealousy of our 
naval dominion. As I see nothing in 
reasoning, in history, or io the particular 
circumstances of the case, to inspire a 
wish for joint negotiation, I shall conclude 
that ministers are highly culpable in re- 
fusing to treat separately for peace.— 
But here an objection to my conclusion 
presents itself, in the affirmations of mi- 
nisters, that this would be a gross viola- 
tion of our national good fuith.. I will 
allow, that the preservation of good faith 
is of the last importance; that it more 
exalts a nation, than fleets and armics, 
than victories and triumphs. But, be- 
fore we give way to this plausible objec- 
tion, let us see whether separate nego- 
tiations would falsify our engagement; 
and next, whether our ally has not pre- 
viously violated his engagements. We 
have had evidence, on former occasions, 
that engagements to allies have been made 
the pretexts for rupture when these very 
allies did not wish our interference. This 
was the case in a striking manner with 
regard to Holland at the commencement 
of the war. We were then told, that our 
good faith called upon us to assist our 
ally, though I believe that ally then de- 
precated our assistance. So I conceive it 
to be in the present instance ; and before 
we are led away by the fine pretence of 
good faith, we ought to be satisfied that 
our ally desires us to join in negotiation. 
That we have stimulated Austria to per- 
severe in this contest, cannot be denied; 
but I see no evidence that, prior to the 
remonstrance of lord Minto, the cabinet 
of Vienna wished to include us in her 
negotiations; I can discern no proof that 
the act of that cabinet was spontaneous 
and unconstrained by external influence. 
—As to the second point, whether the 
Austrian cabinet has violated its former 
engagement: I know, Sir, that the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer's assertion will 
be produced as decisive testimony: but, 
I would caution the members of this 
Hause not to place such confidence in 
these asseverations. I would call upon 
them to remember, that the same testi- 
mony vouched fur the solidity of that 
confederacy of which the magnanimous 
Paul was a member ; it was the same right 
hon. gentleman and his friends, who, atver 
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the successive ‘desertion of our allies, 
gravely told us that thése allies were 
blind to their own best interests, and that 
nothing on the part of his majesty’s mi- 
nisters could justify their treachery. 
When I see that they have been so often 
deceived, I must hesitate to give implicit 
testimony to their assertions about the 
fidelity of our ally, while I must lament 
that the papers which alone can ascertain 
this fidelity have been so obstinately re- 
fused. As these papers, however, are 
refused, we are left to calculate on what 
is kept back by what is disclosed. Now, 
Sir, let me ask the gentlemen on the 
other side to recollect, that the treaty 
with Austria was never concluded till the 
news of the diastrous battle of Marengo 
had reached Vienna. I ask, whether, 
prior to that time, the Emperor did ob- 
ject to come into any positive engage- 
ments of not making a separate peace ; 
and whether his co-operation was not re- 
fused till his assistance in the common 
cause was rendered useless by the fate of 
war, and the conclusion of the armistice. 
This armistice is to last till the answer re- 
turns from Vienna; instantly St. Julien 
sets out for Paris, and, in the mean time, 
the armistice continues. Now, I say, 
that, from this prolongation of the ar- 
mistice, Buonaparté must have supposed 
that St. Julien did treat by the orders of 
his sovereign, else he could never have 
consented to continue an armistice from 
which he lost opportunities which might 
never return, and gained nothing but the 
hope of peace. St. Julien signed preli- 
minaries, said M. Otto; he did not, 
affirms lord Grenville. The Emperor has 
been uniformly faithful, re-echoes the 
chancellor of the exchequer! I wish them 
to see the whole of the matter cleared 
up and explained by something better 
than contradictory testimony. Atlength 
the notion of a joint negotiation is 
started; a determination seems to be 
formed on the part of the two courts, to 
co-operate with each other in vigorously 
resisting the common enemy in the event 
of a peace being refused. The discussion 
for a naval armistice takes place, and, on 
its failure, our great ally resolves to take 
the field to resist his ambitious foe. He 
hastens to leave his capital with solemn 


preparation; his last will is deposited in 


the hands of his friend, and, like another 

Decius, he departs to offer up himself for 

his country, Does a vigorous prosecu- 

tion of the war ensue? Are the first days 
[ VOL. XXXv.] 
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of his command signalized by a bold resis- 
tance or a glorious victory? None of 
these things take place: he terminates 
his warlike career by an armistice! Is 
this the ally so much distinguished by fi- 
delity? Is it for him that we are called 
upon to make still further excrtions ? 
Is it for him that we are called 
upon to make still greater sacrifices ? 
But gentlemen tell us, that the cabinet 
of Vienna heard of the late breach of 
neutrality with indignation, and that they 
coupled together the words Perfidv ‘and 
Tuscany. But, Sir, I see none of this 
boasted indignation. I see, indeed, that 
the council sat in solemn debate for 
several hours; that general Bellegarde, 
like his illustrious master, makes a show 
of resenting the injury; and the result I 
find to be a new truce, by which the two 
armies are to share the unfortunate coun- 
try. From all these circumstances, and 
from the face of the papers, I think, Sir, 
that ministers have acted very unwiscly 
in rejecting the offers made for a separate 
peace; for, have we not sires y? at: 
tempted a scparate negotiation, and may 
we not finally be compelled to treat sc- 
parately? On this point the secretary at 
war speaks boldly and openly. Does he 
not say that we should not negociate, or 
think of peace, only as a lesser evil, and that 
even when it is concluded, it must’ be 
with an hostile mind? Ministers, then,’ 
will not seek for peace in the spirit of 
peace and reconciliation, by which senti- 
ments only a secure and lasting peace can 
be obtained. Besides, when they are 
known to be actuated by opposite 
tempers, must not a proposal of peace 
from them be sufficient to defeat its con- 
clusion ? Such proposals from them must’ 
be a confession of weakness; for it can- 
not be supposed that thcir malice is as-' 
suaged, or their animosity abated. On 
the contrary, they will think of nothing 
but courting new alliances, and of con- 
tinuing a contest in which they will still 
be foiled, unless this House interferes, 
and recommends the administration of 
our affairs to hands more capable of res- 
cuing us from our present difficulties and 
dangers, and of restoring to the country 
the blessings of peace."—Mr. Grey, after 
adverting to the late conduct of Russia 
and Prussia, and to the claim which the 
northern powers seemed again inclined to 
set up to the independence of their flag, 
observed; that ministers might have easily 


foreseen this effect of the change of their 
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disposition towards England, but that 
they had taken no measure to avert it. 
As all these proofs of incapacity and 
want of foresight must be evident to the 
House, he would give his most cordial 
support to a motion, the adoption of 
which might speedily tend to disentangle 
the nation from its present embarrass- 
ments. 

Mr. Secretary Dundas said :—Sir; the 
chief object of the motion. which has 
been made, and of the arguments we 
have heard is, to convince us that it is 
not our interest to connect ourselves with 
Austria; and this is the advice which the 
gentlemen opposite give us at a moment 
when the recommencement of hostilities 
between Austria and France has been an- 
nounced, when we do not know whether 
hostilities have not actually recommenced, 
or what has been the issue of the conflict. 
But we do know, that the advice which the. 
hon. gentleman gives us ig neither more 
nor less than, this—to say to France, 
‘¢ press upon Austria as hard as you can, 
for we bave counselled the king of Great 
Britain to give her no assistance.” This 
is the general object of the motion; it 
does not say whether the ministers have 
acted hitherto right or wrong: indeed, 
one part of our conduct has met with 
applause — I mean, our not consenting 
to a naval armistice. In arguing then 
upon this ground, I need not remind 
the House of that established maxim 
of our constitution, that, in al) questions 
of peace or war, the decision belongs 
to the king, and that it is not, the pro- 
vince of this House to interpose, unless 
upon very important occasions. These 
qccasions can scarcely occur, except 
when the interposition of the House 
gught to be accompanied with an ad- 
vice to his majesty to choose new coun- 
sellors. Gentlemen will not surely deny 
that we are as sincere in our wishes for 
peace as. Buonaparte. We have been 
told, that our treaty with Austria ends in 
March; but gentlemen have not told us, 
that government are precluded from ma- 
turely deliberating whether it would be 
for interest of this country to renew 
the engagement. Whether it may be 
proper or not to renew that engagement, 
must depend on circumstances. In the 
best times of this country, it has ever 
been considered the interest of this coun- 
try, when at war with France, to obtain. 
a powerful ally on the continent. If this 
general maxim is admitted, I do not 
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think that the gentlemen on the other 
side are better judges whether Austcia ig 
a good rd than we are. The result, 
then, is, that they are calling upon his, 
majesty to take their advice, which they 
acknowledge they are not in a situation 
togive. Gentlemen are very fond of using 
the word peace ; but I wish to guard the 
House against the effect which it may 
 psepapte Before they are influenced 
an expression, Jet them ask themselves 
whether peace can be obtained or not? 
It is surely worth while to ascertain that, 
point, Boole they tell the enemy that the 
country is in such a situation that, if it 
does not ebtain peace, it must be ruined. 
Now, though I am far from believing that, 
any such consequence would ensue if we. 
do not obtain peace, yet, I think it would 
be as well if such language were not held, 
unless it be the opinion of gentlemen that 
peace upon any terms ought to be ob- 
tained. If gentlemen advise us to give 
up our connexion with Austria in a nego~ 
tiation for peace, we must consent to give 
up apy assistance we might derive from, 
her co-operation in war. We are in® 
situation in which we do not know ypon, 
what terms we can obtain peace: we may. 
be forced to carry on the war; and would, 
it, under these circumstances, be prudent, 
in us to shake off the only powerful ally 
we have upon the continent? Many. 
persons think we should obtain better terme 
of peace if we were to negociate separate. 
from Austria ; but whatever their opinion, 
may be upon that subject, they must, 
agree, that, until we arrive at the period, 
of negotiation, the assistance of Austria 
must be of great, importance. Whether, 
with a view to that assistance, we ought 
to grant another subsidy, is 4 totally dis: 
tinct point: the question is, whether we 
ought to say to Austria, we may be ob- 
liged to continue the war, but we will not, 
take the benefit of your assistance? If, 
then, the motion of the hon. gentleman 
be rejected, no possible inconvenience 
can ensue; but if we adopt it, its conse- 
quences may be most injurious, because. 
we shall tell the enemy, that after March 
next, Austria will ng longer be our ally, 
and that France may take her measures 
accordingly. The hon. gentlemen assert, 
that the cabinet of Vienna wogld not si 
the subsidiary treaty with Great Britain, 
until it received the news of the fatal bat- 
tle of Marengo. This has been advanced 
and argued upon confidently ; but I do 


assert that the treaty was signed five days 
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‘before saci of that battle at er sl 
Bat the hon. gentleman is a perfect Iago 
in hie cogently ia finding out, and his 
dexterity in insinuating, causes of suspi-. 
‘cfon. ith a countenance of great 
‘sagacity, and in a kind of solemn half- 
whisper, he says—** Mark, the E or 
goes to the army, as if with an intention 
‘of carrying on the war with vigour; bat 
‘the moment he receives our second instal- 
ment of the subsidy, he concludes a fresh 
armistice.” Now, Sir, this might be im- 

ant if it were true; but, very unlucki- 

for the hon. gentleman's argument, 
the sevond instalment of the subsidy has 
not yet reached the treasury of Vienna. 
The:next circumstance, upon which gen- 
tlemen rely, is the treaty signed by count 
St. Julien: they contend, that was 
@athorized to sign that pie hy and that, 
if his powers were produced, that fact 
would appear. Now, Sir, it may, I think, 
Re faitly supposed, that M. Otto was fur- 
nisthed by his government with every pro- 
per fastruction to enable him to carry on 
the negotiation; and it is rather odd that, 
df the French government were in posses- 
toh of a document which would prove 
each an important fact, they did not ena- 
le him to produce it.—I do not mean to 
way that Austria has at no time been 
‘pressed so hard asto render it necessary 
for her to enter into atreaty with the 
‘evemy ; but I assert, that, from the treaty 


‘of Campo Fermio down to within a very | i 


few hours, the Emperor has shown no dis- 
position to break his treaties with this 
country.—-Sir, the question between this 
country and France is now a question of 
terms; Wwe are ready to negociate, always 
bearing in view the treaties in which we 
‘are engaged. With respect to the ques- 
tion, whether it would be more advan- 
tageous to us to negooiate separately, or 
in conjunction with Austria; much may 
be said on both sides; but on such a sub- 
ject as shy I think the testimony of Buo- 
im 
understand the interests of France; and 
his being so anxious to negociate sepa- 
rately, is a strong proof that it would not 
be for the advantage of this country. I 
ath not deciting whether he is right or 
wrong; but I say, that it is not fair to 
eall upon ministers to decide in one night 
be emer an important question. Some 
ions have been made upon a right 

hon. friend of mine (Mr. Windham), to 
whom singular opinions are attributed. 
He thinks that if the revolutionary prin- 
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ciples had not been checked, this country 
would have been ruined. Sir, that is my 
Opinion aleo; and therefore { have not 
troubled myself with discussing who was 
the aggressor (though not a doubt can be 
entertained that France forced usinto the 
contest), I have always thought it was 
not worth the lungs that were wasted in 
debating it. If the French government 
had been suffered to go on receiving de- 
puties and ambeseadors from every dis- 
affected society in this country, we should 
not have been safe for one year. Jaco- 
binism, we are told, is dead in this coun- 
try: I hope it is; but I am not quite 
sure that it may not rise up again; there 
is one circumstance which, above all 
others, induces me to hope that it is: I 
see gentlemen are inclined once more to 
make the House of Commons the place 
in which to pursue their ambition. We 
know very well that it was one of the 
fundamental principles of Jacobinism, 
that ambition was to be pursued every 
where but in the House of Commons. [| 
therefore highly approve of the conduct 
of those gentlemen in coming back again. 
I am even glad to see them again embo- 
died in a phalanx, and exerting their abi- 
lities against us, however much I may 
suffer by their lash. I will however, en- 
deavour to bear it with patience. I am 
glad to see them apparently such good 
friends; for I had rather see them embrac- 
ing and fraternizing here than in any 
other place. I give my decided opposi- 
tion to this motion, because I think it 
might, if adopted, be productive of the 
most serious mischief, 


The House divided : 
Tellers. 
Mr. Whitbread - - - 
Mr. Wallace - - « - 
Nozs Mr. Huskisson - - t 156 


So it passed in the negative. 


List of the Minority. 
Biddulph, R. Hussey, W. 
Bouverie, hon. E. Hobhouse, B. 
Bouverie, hon. W. Jeffreys, N. 
Brogden, J. Jekyll, J. 
Burdett, sir F. Jervoise, C. J. 
Byng, G. Jolliffe, W. 
Cavendish, lord G. Joues, T. T. 
Combe, H. C. Kemp, T. 
Coplcy, sir Lionel Martin, J. 


Mithanke, sir R. 
Richardson, J. 
Robson, R. B. 


Fitzpatrick, general 
Green, J. 
Grey, G. 
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Russell, lord J. 
Russell, lord W. 
Shaltespeare, A. 


Vyner, R.- 
Walpole, general 
Western, C. C. 


Sheridan, R. B. Whitbread, 3S. 
Smith, W. TELLERS. 
Symonds, T. D. Tierney, G. 


Tufton, hon. H. St. John, hon. St. A. 


. Debate on Mr. Robson’s Motion res- 
pecting Corn used by the Cavalry.) Dec. 
2. Mr. Robson said, that the motion he 
proposed to bring forward was of import- 
ance, inasmuch as, within these few days, 
nay hours, a change of circumstances had 
taken place with regard to provisions, 
which might render new measures neces- 
sary.. Had not the most magnanimous 
Paul, who had so often been the subject 
of encomium, destroyed our hopes of 
supply from the Baltic, from which quarter 
so much was expected, and actually 
seized our ships and their commanders ? 
Surely we had long enough been the 
dupes of such deception. This melan- 
choly affair, which had so mucli to do 
with the price of provisions, was treated, 


when the subject of the war was last night |- 


before the House, in a most ludicrous 
manner: heaps of rubbish—mops and pails 
—were introduced, to complete the joke. 
The present cavalry establishment had 
been augmented beyond all precedent ; 
and he could not but consider this as the 
most consuming, destructive engine of 
public expenditure. He wished to state 
to the House the number of cavalry kept 
now, and to compare it with what was 
kept during the American war. For home 
service the greatest number during the 
American war was 6,858, besides 494 in 
America, making in all 7,352, the cost of 
which was about 388,000/.: that war did 
not fail for want of cavalry; and he was 
Icd to look for some cause why this 7,000 
cavalry, and. the same sum of money, 
should not do now as well as then. He 
now found the regular disposeable force 
of this country to stand as follows: 
Guards 11,792 ; 23 Battalions of foot, com- 
posing 19,871; Invalids 6,099; Cornish 
Miners 633; Fencible Infantry 8,775; 
Militia39,404; Scotch Militia6,026, Dutch 
troops at the isle of Wight 5,000, making 
in all 97,600 men, besides different corps 
of flying artillery, corps of artillery, en- 
ginecrs, fencible marines, &c. Of vo- 
junteers bearing his majesty’s commission, 
some were paid, suuh as the volunteer 
cavalry 16,000, East India House vo- 
lunteers 2,000, volunteers over all Eng- 
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land, at least 130,000. Total 148,000 
men. To all these we might add the 
corps of barrack-masters, who were fight- 
ing for a good situation; and he would 
ask why, during the American war, we 
had 7,352 cavalry, which cost $87,977/. 
5s. 4d.; and for this war we were to have 
23,581, which cost 1,638,440/.?. Why 
was the food of man to be now eaten up 
by 23,581 cavalry, especially when he 
witnessed such loyalty in the most trying 
times? When every one was crying out 
on account of their small incomes, and 
the shopkeepers were almost in a state of 
starvation, the soldiers were living a life 
of luxury upon the fat of the land. Ie 
was needless for him to: point out the 
good consequences which would result 
from areduction of the cavalry ; the coun- 
try called for it. He concluded with 
moving, ‘* That an humble Address be 
presented to his Majesty, that he will be 
graciously pleased to give directions that 
the utmost economy be used in the ex- 
penditure of corn by horses used in the 
service of government.” 3 

Mr. Windham said, that his answer to 
the hon. gentleman’s motion was, that all 
possible economy in this respect was now 
used. And after all, any additional eco- 
nomy that could be used respecting the 
feed of cavalry, would be such a drop 
in the ocean as was not worthy the con- 
sideration of the House. The hon. gen- 
tleman’s object seemed to be, not so much 
to reduce the quantity of ‘oats consumed, 
as of horses; it went to the reduction of 
the military establishment of the country. 
If the hon. gentleman properly reflected 
on the extensive warin which we were 
involved, he would see it was no argu- 
ment, that because we had had such a 
number in one war, we should have no 
more in another. The hon. gentleman 
might as well say, ‘* Strike off so many 
ships of the line—reduce your expenses 
in time of war, and give so much to the 
poor.” The object of the hon. gentle- 
man’s motion had been anticipated, and 
as considerable a diminution of the feed 
of cavalry had taken place as circum- 
stances would admit of. The simple con- 
sideration that remained was, that if we 
were to have cavalry at all for public ger- 
vice, we must have them in good condi- 
tion, and that could not be attained with- 
out allowing them a sufficient quantity of 
food. io, 

Mr. Jones said, that this was a question 
between the food of man and the foad of 
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horses. Ever since parliament had met, 
the price of bread had increased. In 
Worcester numbers lived upon turnips; 
and in York, numbers lived upon greens, 
&c. Every thing ought to done to 
save the country from starvation. 

The -Master of the Rolls thought the 
motion unnecessary: its object could be 
obtained without an address to his majesty 
to interpose: he should therefore move 
the other orders of the day. 

The House was counted for a division ; 
but there being only 34 members present, 
the House adjourned. 


Debate on Mr. Jones's Motion for the 
Dismissal of His Majesty’s Ministers.] 
Dec. 4 Mr. Jones rose and said :—Mr. 
Speaker; In consequence of the notice | 
gave some days since, I rise to bring for- 
ward a motion on the present war. I 
‘assure you, Sir, that it is most irksome 
and grievous to me to bring forward the 
proposition which I shall offer this night 
so the House for their consideration. As 
to its acceptance or rejection, no personal 
motives guide me ;. measures, not men, 
are my object. And, verily thinking that 
his majesty’s present councils have nearly 
brought this question to death’s door, my 
country, my constituents, and my God 
loudly call on me to do my duty in 
the most conscientious and determined 
manner, By the king’s speech from the 
throne, on the opening of this session, 
.and by the subsequent and rapeated decla- 
rations of ministers since, and peculiarly 
manifested in the rejection of a motion 
brought in by an bon. gentleman (Mr. 
Sheridan), as to @ separate peace not 
being adviseable; however the councils 
of Austria may be changed, it is evident 
. hat ideas of making a separate peace have 
never entered into the heads of his ma- 
jesty's ministérs. It seems to be the de- 
termination of ministers to pursue this 
endless contest, and to go on in lavishing 
British blood, in spite of the calamities 
which have befallen us, in spite of the 
disgraceful failures which have occurred, 
and in defiance of the famine which now 
threatens to desolate the country. This 
‘war seems their idol, and they bow to 
their idol. And, moreover, they. have 
made the nation bow low indeed, and 
have sacrificed to the bloody shrine of this 
their idol, millions of lives of their fellow- 
<treatures, millions of British guineas, the 
fortunes of the middle ranks of men, and 
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—Let me stop to observe on the destruc- 
tion of the middle order of men. Old 
France, before the revolution, had but 
two descriptions of people, the very 
highest and the very lowest. God forbid 
that only two orders of men should ever 
be found in old England! His majesty’s 
ministers, Sir, tell you the resources of 
the empire are not exlausted. I hope 
and believe they tell the truth. God 
forbid they should be! But why do they 
tell you so? Because they suffer no dimi- 
pution of income. Their annual income 
arises in great part from the public purse, 
and, in many cases, instead of dimiuishing, 
increaseth with the distresses of indivi- 
duals and the general impoverishment of 
the empire. Here I must observe, I do 
not think many of his majesty’s ministers 
over-paid; they earn their salaries by 
their industry and attention at least (how- 
ever ineffectual) to their duty; but no 
man ought to have the salary of ten, 
which in three or four instances is the 
case, and in one particularly, (lord Buck- 
ingham’s salary, as one of the tellers of 
the nad ely which increaseth with 
the war, from 3,500/. to 17,000/. per 
annum! There are two or three others 
equally enormous and noticeable. . 

In the first place, Sir, I object to the 
continuance of this war, inasmuch as it | 
tends to produce the present scarcity, 
the dearness of all the articles of life, and 
the famine itself. The chancellor of the 
exchequer has said, that, in his idea, it 
does not produce any material scarcity. 
Sir, I must differ much on this point, 
and think it a primary cause, no doube 
as to an inland war, and I think I can 
prove itto beso. Why, Sir, when you 
recollect the enormous quantity of floating 
paper currency, does not that tend to 
promote monopoly and scarcity, and 
dearness of all provisions. Let it be re- 
collected, that the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer has substituted paper, in short, 
downright assignats, for gold. That cir- 
camstance of itself is enough; but it is 
still worse, for the forgeries are so great, 
that I shall mention a fact which has come 
to my knowledge, that, at this time, no 
less than seveaty bank clerks are occupied 
in the detection of forged notes all over 
England! Without doors what was the 
consequence? Such was the depreciation 
of this currency in the public opinion, 
that since the war every article of food 
and raiment has been doubled and trebled 


suice ul the dearest interests of the empire. | in price —Furthermore, Sir, but for the 
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war, British guineas would have remained 
on British land; instead of which, we 
have sent gold to Holland, Berlin, 
Vienna, Bavaria, Naples, Sardinie, and, 
in short, to all the petty German princes ; 
and now, God knows their use, we pa 
G0,000/. per annum to foreign $. 
do not mean to say, that seme of their 
regiments have not done their duty ; quite 
the contrary. More of that subject pre- 


sently, when I come to the Quiberon ex-. 
pedition; but I have heard the whole. 


called, nothing more nor tess than emigrant 
jobs. When I recollect ali ‘this, the 
manner in which some of our allies have 
treated us, I must consider ‘England as 
the common pack-horee ef Europe; and, 
as to the fameus Brissot, who.was said to 
have set fire to the four comers of the 
world, I nrust think the chanceller of the 
exchequer has imitated him, and may be 
called the British Brissot. 
Before I proceed further, Sir, there is 
a class of men mainly concerned in this 
war, and of wkom I must speak rather 
forcibly. I know net one man emong 
them, ead therefore can heve no pre- 
judices for or against them, I mean the 
monied interest; and here too, Sir, let 
me premise what I mean by the monied 
interest. I mean not the fair, honest, 
old English merchant, whose liberal com- 
merce is the source of our national wealth. 
I venerate that man, and esteem his cha- 
racter. But by the monied interest, Sir, 
i mean, in the strong and emphatical 
words of the late great and immortal lord 
Chatham, “ that blood-sucker of govern- 
ment, which pretends to serve this or that 
administration, and may be purchased by 
any administration; that advances money 
to government, and takes special care of 
its own emoluments. I include in this de- 
scription commissaries, jobbers, con- 
tractors, loanmengers, clothiers, and re- 
mitters.”-——Now, Sir, let us look around 
this country since the war, let us lvok 
even at this metropolis, and see how the 
monied interest has thriven, and how the 
landed interest has perished ; contractors 
and loan-mongers are the only persons 
who have not been impoverished by the 
war. Their ‘ palaces have risen like 
exhalations; their equipages shine in the 
streets like meteors; and their dismonds 
vie at the publie theatres with hae 
itself.” Mark the contrast! and I ‘will 
put it to the chancellor of the exchequer 
imself, whether the statement I draw be 
mot truce? How many venerable mansions 
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are there now in this country, where ge- 
sil id and known hospitality used to 
prevail, now blocked up, the carriages 


seld, and every thing marking poverty 
itself. Nay further, how many honest 
men, with as blood boiling in their 


veins, as runs through the frame of the 
prudent loan-monger, are now, from the 
pressure of taxation, hiding their dimi- 
nished heads in alleys, courts, and in 
prisons! How many miserable yeomen 
and shopkeepers ere now im withia 
the walls of a gaol! Here I must notice 
the praise worthy interfererce of an hon. 
baronet}(sir F. Burdett) on the unjust se- 
verity of late imprisonments, and say to 
the minister in the words of Churchill— 

*¢ Go to the prisons, to the Fleet repair, 

orcas. with blushes ask, if Despard ’s 

« ere,” 

Why then, Sir, I do net think any ho- 
honourable gentleman will get up say, 
that evils of every kind do not flow from 
a state of warfare. I say war is life to the 
contractor, and death to the landed 
man. War is life to the loan-jobber, 
and death to the t; life to the 
jobber, and death to the mechanic ; life te 
the remitter, and death to the shop- 
keeper; life to the clethier, and death to 
the labourer. The defection of an ally, 
animates the loan-jobber to new specula- 
tions; every battle and every gazette 
goad them on to advance money to the 
ministers whereby, to pay the interest 
thereon, he has already so wrung the sub- 
stance of England, in carrying on his work 
of carnage, that he must draw the teeth, 
and rip up the bowels of the people. In 
the mean time, while these horrible enor- 
mities exist, sorry am I to say it, but it is 
a shocking fact, the people of England 
want bread; they have little else to sub- 
sist on, but what I foretold in my place on 
the 8th of May, they would have, if the 
war continued, * the bread of tears.” I 
see the effects of war on the common 
people, in the soldier’s loaf; I see it 
in the soldier’s beef; I see it in the 
mechanie and artisan, and labourer and 
shopkeeper, torn as it were from his 
family, starved into the ranks, as ia the 
reign of Robespierre in France, and 
trained in barracks, not to cut. corn, bet 
to..cut dewn the people. Furthermore, 
Sir, every article of life is raised in price, 
and a system of general taxation prevails ; 
add to this, the enormous increase of the 
poor-rates since the war. I have a docu- 
sent here to preve beyond contradiction 


aiU a, 


that they have increased full five millions. 
Will any mano say that this is not owing 
to the war? Will any man have the har- 
dihood to contradict the fact? But of 
all the necessaries of life which are raised, 
there is one which I hope the minister 
will take some measure speedily to lower, 
for the comfort of the poer, and I trust 
one or two of the last heavy duties will be 
taken off; Sir, I allude to salt, and only 
say, that the word gabelle as used ri 
in Fraoce may be misused in Englan 

ery man knows the odium attached to 
the word gabelle. Sir, the people of this 
country are taxed, to carry on this war, 
from head to foot: aad after all, comes, 
what I must call a downright and tre- 
mendous inquisition, the income tax, in- 
vented, no. doubt, to curb the pride, and 
crush the spirit, and to break the backs, 
necks, and hearts of all good English- 
men ! 


However, Sir, under all this, there is 
gne circumstance, which cannot fail 
give comfort to ever that is, 


praised patience of the people, under all 
their sufferings. But I the minister 
will not construe literally the old proverb, 
that “ silence gives consent.” It does not 
always: and in this case, I fear be has 
inflicted so deep a wound in their feelings, 
that they. only brood over their wretched- 

in despair. The minds of menare much 
changed; they begin to. discover that 
his majesty’s ministers are not abeve the 
common level of men ; they cannot but see 
the weakness and incapacity of mi- 
nisters; and as they must see that. they 
cannot carry on the war with effect, or 
enter inta negotiations of peace with. ho. 
nour, they will soon cry aloud for other 
councils.—-Sir, | cannot but the 
praise-worthy patience of the people. 
And, as a representative in parliament, in 
the name of the whole British. nation, in 
the name of the people of England, I take 
the liberty of asking the chancellor of the 
exchequer (which I hope he will excuse), 
not in any language of my own, for I 
have not words strong enough at com- 
mand; but in the p of Cicero— 
‘¢ Quosque tandem abutére patientia 
nostra, quem ad finem effrenata sese jac- 
tabet audacia?”? The next objection, a 
very strong one too, is, that ministers 
have gloried in the failure of the negotia- 
tion. Perhaps they will say, that they 
have since treated. A word or two on 
that subject presently. Another most im- 
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y map, and i changed, 
the great, the wonderful, and highly ta be | 


-I shall only observe, that I 
‘death, inasmuch as that I conceive, m 
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partant act of their obstinate incapacity, is 
their having, in a most indiscreet and in- 
temperate manner, refused to treat with the 
first consul of France, in what they call, 
a ‘* wise and dignified answer,” but which: 
every other person thinks “* unwise and 
undignified.” Again, perhaps, they will 
say that they have lately treated on that 
correspondence, as far as Egypt was mep- 
tioned. I have already made one motion 
this session, and shall very soon refer 
again to it. The fact is, that, by having 


‘once 80 peremptorily refused to treat, they 


have let slip a glorious opportunity of 
making, perhaps, an advantageous and ho- 
nourable peace, which may never agai 

The fact appears to be, that minis- 
ters seem afraid of peace, for they full welk 


know a day of reckoning for their great 
misconduct must then. arrive. They re- 
‘fuse official letters, they refuse e 
into the state of the nation, they re 


uiries 
to 
produce papers of any sort almost; but, 
just now, men’s. minds are 
the nation will soon call for, 
an explanation with one accord. 
I bope gentlemen will permit me to. 


‘enter rather largely into a,wide field of 
‘politics, and into an examination 


of all 
qur treaties. The first treaty I shall speak 
of ig the one of his Britannic majesty with 


‘the empress of Russia, signed at Landen, 
ebruary 


March 25, 1798, and another F 
10, 1795. On the late empress of Russia, 
regret her 


this era of the world, her firm and reso~ 


lute councils might. have contributed ta 
‘the welfare of t 
‘atrange, desultory, moody madness of 


world; whereas the 


Paul lst, seems enly to tend towards. in- 
creasing the sufferings of Europe. The 
second treaty. I come to is between hia 
Britannic majesty and the landgrave of 


'Hesse-Cassell, signed at Cassell the 


10th of April, 1793 ; a second convention, 
signed the 23rd of August, 1796. Peaca 
concluded between France and the land- 
grave at Basle, the 28th August, 1795. 
The third is a treaty between his Bri- 
tannic majesty and the: king of Sardinia, 
signed at London 25th April, 1793. A 
suspension of arms with France, between 
Buonaparté and Latour, 26th April, 1796, 
and peace signed at Paris, y 15th 
1796. Then followed an alliance, Oct. 
2th 1797... The fourth treaty which oc- 
curs is the one with Spain, signed 25th 
May, 1793. Broke (as I agree with the 
minister) with ‘“ shameless atrocity,” and 
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peace vane with France on the 22nd July, 
1795. also agree with the minister, 
that her crime carried with it its pu- 
nishment ; and her fleet captured by hee 
ally (France) proclaims her disgrace to 
the whole world. Moreover, atter the 
conclusion of a peace, a treaty of alliance 
was'signed by Perignon and the Prince of 
Peace, August 16, 1795. The fifth is a 
treaty between his Britannic majesty, and 
his Sicilian majesty, signed:at Naples, 
July 12th, 1793. An armistice signed by 
Championet at Capua, 10th Jan. 1796. 


Another at Brescia, by Buonaparté, June 
5th, 1796; and peace signed at Paris te 


De la Croix, Oct. 10th, 1796. The sixt 

is a convention between his Britannic ma- 
jesty, and the king of Prussia, signed at 
the camp before Mayence, July 14th, 
1793. A treaty of peace with France 
was signed April 5th, 1795. ‘This I con- 
ceive to be a master-piece of political 
enormity and wickedness. Great stress 
scems to have been placed on this peace, 
as Reubell spoke particularly on the occa- 
sion, and it was printed and sent to all 
parts of the republic, and deposited in the 
archives thereof. The line of demarcation 
was settled by another treaty, and hasbeen 
since most narrowly and cautiously guard- 
ed by the king of Prussia. The seventh 
convention which occurs is between his 
Britannic majesty and the emperor of 
Germany, signed at London, August 
30th, 1793. Another signed at Vienna, 
May 5th, 1795. Another May 20th, 
1795.- The preliminaries of Leoben are 
confirmed by the fatal treaty of Campo 
Formio, 17th Oct. 1797, (and secret ar- 
ticles), by Buonaparté. So much for the 
emperor of Germany and his convention 
for the present. The eighth is between 
his Britannic ‘majesty and the margrave 
of Baden, signed at Carlsruhe, 21st Sept. 
1793; an armistice took place with 
France July 25th, 1796; and peace was 
signed at Paris August 8th, 1796. Secret 
articles thereto, August 29rd, 1796. The 
ninth is the convention between his Bri- 
tannic majesty and the queen of Portugal, 
signed 26th Sept. 1793; and a treaty of 
peace was signed (for expedition sake) 
with France, at the national palace, Au- 
gust 10th, 1796. This, however, was very 
soon indeed declared void, and she is now 
dragged on in this crumbling confederacy. 
The tenth is with Hesse Darmstadt, 
signed at London, Oct. 5th, 1793; a 
second at Franckfort, 10th June, 1796. 
It is almost impossible to ‘reason on the 


fluctuating politics of these petty German 
princes. The eleventh is a convention 
between his Britannic majesty, the king 
of Prussia, and the States general of Hol- 
land, signed at the Hague, April 19th. 
1794. One also then signed between his 
Britannic majesty and the United Pro- 
vinces. In May, 1795 (a revolution 
having taken place in Jan. 1795) citizen 
Haltz, as president of the assembly of 
the representatives of the people of Hol- 
land, makes a ee prefacing the treaty 
of peace and alliance with France. The 
12th is a treaty with the duke of Bruns- 
wick, signed at Brunswick, 8th Nov. 1794. 
On the 16th March, 1800, occurs the 
18th, namely, a treaty between his Bri- 
tannic majesty and the elector of Bavaria. 
Now last, but not least, comes forward 
the mighty Paul the Ist, on the 10th 
Feb. 1797; a treaty of navigation and 
commerce wag. signed at Petersburgh in 
1798. Another provisional treaty was 
signed at Petersburgh, endeavouring to 
animate the king of Prussia to re-enter 
into the contest, in vain. This not suc- 
ceeding, another convention is signed at 
Petersburgh, June 10th, 1799. Now 
fatally comes out the mighty Emperor's 
object—his gigantic ambition. And here 
I must beg leave to ask ministers how 
they could all along be so blind to the 
conduct and views of so powerful an em- 

eror? How can they think that the 

ussian msrine, supported and instructed 
in the English school, will not hereafter 
try to ruin ite mistress? How could they 
think it possible, that a sovereign, posses- 
sed of thirty millions of subjects, immense 
forests, fertile mines of every kind; in a 
word, adage thing necessary for creating 
in a very short time his marine, already 
very formidable in the Baltic, and abso- 
lute mistress of the Black sea, and the 
Caspian; will limit his ambition to the 
bare possession of a few ports in the 
Mediterranean, without deriving advan- 
tage from them at the expense of the com- 
merce of England, and turning his at- 
tention to the two Indies, where as yet, 
of all the maritime powers, he has gained 
no footing? How can they think thata 
prince, like the emperor of Russia, will 
always prefer their subsidy to the source 
from which they derive their riches? 
Added to this, in June last, I stated in my 
place the probability of his being at the 
head of the armed northern neutrality, 
and attempting also the dismemberment 
of the weak, inefficient, and crumbling go~ 
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vernment of the Ottoman Porte, of which 
I shall speak more at large hereafter. 
Furthermore, I have heard that he is in 
the act of sending several transports with 
naval stores for the use of the Brest fleet. 
Then I say, Sir, with these wretched 
alliances, these swindling defections, and 
with a northern armed neutrality, and a 
recent unsettled dispute with Denmark, 
the British minister calls England ‘ the 
rallying point of the confederacy.” The 
minister says right, she is the rallying 
point of the confederacy, not for, but di- 
rectly against her. Russia, Prussia, Den- 
mark, and Sweden, waiting only for a 
good opportunity to declare against her. 
Will any minister, can any minister, say 
one word against this statement ? 

The next point I come to is, the succcss 
of war. Great it has been, no doubt, by 
sea; and if this war must go on, Inow 
give formal notice, that I shall make a 
mnotion relative to a naval war. But, Sir, 
the moment the words successful war es- 
caped the lips of the war minister, on 
the first night of the session, I caught 
them, not intending to trouble the house 
on that night, and challenged the right 
hon. gentleman to dispute that assertion 
of his, day after day, and hour after hour: 
I said those words escaped him; but 
when I recollect how strenuously he then, 
and has since supported the position, I 
must of course think he means such to 
be the fact. 

T shall begin with the retreat from Dun- 
kirk. Does the right hon. gentleman call 
the retreat from Dunkirk a success of war? 
As to the expedition to Ostend, certainly 
as far as the accomplishment of the object 
went, it was nobly done, but the fact is, 
notwithstanding, that 1,500 or 1,600 Eng: 
lishmen were taken prisoners, Now comes 
a tale of woe indeed; but I will not dwell 
on it, as I sce the secretary at war in 
his place, and surely, when the word 
Quiberon is mentioned, every person 
must recollect that most fatal expedition, 
and I should think the bloody ghosts of 
the venerable bishop of Dol and thie 
gallant Sombreuil, must haunt the inmost 
recesses of the War-office! Now comes 
a success indeed, it must be allowed to 
be such, according to the right hon. 
secretary of state’s reasoning on the 
successes of the war, ITimean the famous 
human nature expedition to Holland! 
Was there a triumphal entry into Am- 

sterdam? Was there not a disgraceful 
ransom of the Mnglish troops, and a most 
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inglorious return? Nay, furthermore, 
did not his majesty’s ministers refuse an 
Inguiry into the. business most pcrampto- 
rily?) The next success is the evacuas 
tion of Corsica. Nothing, Sir, but a 
string of successes and evacuations now 
tocome! Upon this Corsica, once called, 
and properly so, by an hon. membcr, a 
barren bubble, I will say a few words. 
It is singular, but this place is the birth- 
place of the great Buonaparté, who now 
foils (and there he has no great merit) 
the confined plans of his majesty’s mi- 
nisters; but had we kept that island, 
perhaps, the first consul of France 
might have been a plain, honest, uscful 
subject of Great Britain; though, I con- 
fess, I have my doubts whcther so great 
and transcendant a genius as he possesses 
could ever have been restrained within 
the narrow, but happy confines of a jimit- 
ed monarchy. He now guides the poli- 
tics of Europe, and, in its convulsed and 
agitated state, ‘* Ele rides in the whirl- 
wind, and directs the storm !’’ He does 
more, he has organized and tranquilised 
France, and he is now approximating to 
his views many of the nations of the earth. 
‘Imperium oceano, famam super astra 
levabit.” It may be said, perhaps, that 
I go out of the way to pay a compliment 
to Buonaparté, but the truth is, that there 
is no mentioning his name (though an 
enemy ) without acknowledging his great 
powers of mind.—The next glorious suc- 
cess, is the evacuation of St. Domingo: 
the grave of thousands of Englishmen, 
and the depot of millions of British gut- 
neas, now relinquished to a black gencral 
(Toussaint L’Overture) at whose very 
name Jamaica trembles.— More successes 
still!_-Now, Sir, we come to the glo- 
rious ones ot last Summer's campaign; and 
what are they? A feint at Belleisle!—a 


‘feint at Ferrol!—a crusade avainst the 
© 


pestilence of Cadiz! Here, Sir, are 
triumphs indeed! ‘ Hi nostri reditus cx- 
pectatique triumphi.” In fact, Sir, the 
whole income-tax is gone in the Jast Sum- 
mer’s fruitless expeditions, in what lonce 
called ‘* a voyage of discovery,’ but 
which on reflexion, is little more than 
acommon summer * trip to Margate.” 
Now, Sir, comes the evacuation of 
Egypt. Suffice it at present, just to 
state, that the blundering incapacity of 
ministers in that affair has raised a new 
source of war, and of French power 
and ambition; and I must refer the 
house here to lord Keith's letter, aud 
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I must ask the right hon. secretary of 
state where is the second treaty? which, 
he said, on the 23rd of July last, was 
probably then signed. Is it to be found 
in the expedition, reported to have sailed 
under sir Ralph Abercrombie, amount- 
ing to 25,000 men? Is it to be found 
in the following words:—** The genius 
of France has saved the army of the 
East from the execution of a convention, 
which would have put it in the chains of 
England.” Let the right hon. secretary 
ask the directors of India, what they 
think of the business of Egypt. To show 
the great importance the first consul puts 
in this event; and to show the original 
ideas of France, and their views cn India, 
I could refer gentlemen to Monge’s speech, 
wherein he calls us the ** Tyrants of India,” 
Oct. 31, 1797; then, to the proclamation 
of Mallartie; then to the treaty with Tip- 
poo, the latter end of 1797; and lastly, 
to the correspondence between Tippoo 
and Buonaparté, July 1798.—Then, after 
all, perhaps I shall be told that every 
thing is safe—Tippoo Saib is no more; 
but, Sir, some avenging prince may here- 
after rise from his ashes. In short by the 
injudicious conduct of ministers, and by 
the letter of lord Keith (never imputing 
any blame to him), God knows, when 
there will be—** peace on earth, or good 
will amongst men.” But, Sir, I had 
almost forgotten, among our numerous 
defcats and misfortunes, one real conquest 
arising from this war, I mean, Sir, the 
conquest of Ireland. His majesty’s mi- 
nisters call it a Union; I callit a conquest, 
accomplished by the lowest means, by 
peerages and baronetages, by bribes and 
corruptions, by bargain and sale of liber- 
ties, and consciences, and boroughs, by 
famine and massacre and torture, and 
fire and sword.—My language may be 
strong, but the subject is most serious, 
and requires it fully. Would to God I 
could harrow up stronger expressions! 
I cannot think, but with horror, how 
soon this British parliament is to die— 
I think I see her now expiring in the 
keenest agony— 
Mark the year, and mark the night, 
When Thames shall re-echo with affright, 
The shrieks of death thro’ Stephen’s rvof, 
Shricks of an agonizing parliament ! 
This is the only conquest his majesty’s 
ministers have to boast of—and they do 
boast of it. But I seein it the absolute 
and utter extinction, and complete anni- 
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of the constitution both of England and 
Ireland.—Their final doom will be ratified 
and fixed on the day of the commencee 
ment of the imperial parliament—God 
help the country! 

After eight years of ineffectual and 
expensive war, which is the melancholy 
state of this country, brought on, I must 
say, by the wretched incapacity of mi- 
nisters—Austria, our only ally (except 
Portugal, which we keep in tow as it 
were), perhaps at this moment treating 
for peace, and ransoming its proud capi- 
tal with British guineas—Russia, Prussia, 
Sweden, and Denmark, arming against 
us—Russia concerting with France to set 
aside our right to search neutral vessels, 
and to dispute our sovereignty of the 
scas; to neither of which points am I 
prepared to give my consent; nor am I at 
all disposed to grant the pretensions en- 
tertained against us by any means; nor 
do [ know any circumstance under 
which I can ever give up the basis of 
our naval glory. I beg to state that 
when I hinted the probability of an al- 
liance between the emperor Paul and 
the first consul of France (in May 8th 
last), scorn was the only answer given 
to the observation; but, now, Sir, the 
fact turns out to be very nearly, if not 
postive’ so; and I must refer the 

ouse on this occasion, to the paper 
called the Exposition of the Situation 
of I'rance, as far as relates to Russia 
and England and Austria; a paper which 
I tear cannot be refuted by the ministers, 
and which is of the most momentous 
import indeed to England in its probable 
consequences: * All nations who under- 
stand their rights will rally round these 
principles. The north will free itself 
from the tyranny which weighs upon its 
commerce and the seas, it will feel that 
our interests are the interests of mankind. 
Russia particularly will remember its 
dignity, and the old relation which united 
it with France, it knows that France is 
a necessary counterpoise in the maritime 
balance of the world.” Austria will 
cease to sacrifice the repose of their con- 
tinent, to the ambition of the despots of 
the seas. Yet inthe present uncertain- 
ty, prudence Pe to France not to 
permit herself to be amused by an empty 
show of negotiation ; she will support her 

ropositions by the force of her arms. 

he conduct of the government has 
shown, that it has not carried to too great 


hilation of the liberties of parliament, and | a height the pretensions of the Republic 
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nor sacrificed to the madness of ambition 
the interests of humanity.—The crimes 
of the war will all fall upon those who 
are the real authors of them; upon those 

overnments which are so weak and so 

linded, as to become subservient to the 
mercantile designs of a single nation, and 
to sell its gold and its intrigues, the 
blood and the industry of the nations 
who buy them, and the freedom of the 
seas, which is the property of the whole 
human race. Furthermore, there seems 
a strong disposition on the part of this 
‘emperor Paul, by sending his fleet to 
Constantinople, to attempt something 
against our good ally: and to plan the 
dismemberment of the weak and _ ineffi- 
cient Ottoman government; which I at 
the same period, 8th of May, foretold. 
Prussia marching troops into and seizing 
Cuxhaven and Hamburgh; Denmark and 
Sweden ready to act with them. Amidst 
all these misfortunes, occasioned by the 
weak and miserable councils of his ma- 
jest "3s ministers, famine rages in the 
and, and foreign ports are shut against 
us, and foreign powers refuse us corn. 
All the powers of Europe are starving us 
into submission, as we threatened (aided 
by all the powers of Europe) to starve 
France into submission in 1793; and the 
war which was begun in the cause of mo- 
rality and religion {which I support, and, 


if it should unfortunately relapse into. 


that state, I will again), a war of the 
plain question, whethcr or not England 
shall continue her riglit to seareh neutral 
vessels? I further add, Sir, that religion 
seems returning in France. 

Ministers say, ‘“ don’t drive us to 
peace :” that is not the object I stand up 
for here this night ; but ministers also say, 
when a letter (lord Keith’s) is asked for, 
why ask for this old letter—the subject is 
nothing new—it’s worn out! When a 
motion is made for a committee to inquire 
into the state of the nation, they say, 
what has a long history of the war in 1761, 
on the finances, or the state of the coun- 
wy to do with the present state of affuirs ? 

hen an hon. friend of mine rising to re- 
ply on a most important motion, brought 
forward by him on a subject of reducing 
the consumption of oats by the cavalry, 
they countthe house. When a motion for 
& separate peace is made that cannot bc lis- 
tened to; the true plan sheuld be to move 
at once fur a dismissal of his majesty’s 
ministers. That’s my intention, Sir, this 
night; and I take them only at their 
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word, let their be a change in his majesty's 
councils, and we drive the enemy to 
peace. As it appears that this terrible 
war cannot be settled by argument, I do 
not wish to recommend, God knows, 
ad thing that has the least tendency toa 
ludicrous proposition ; but I cannot forget 
having read how a long and tedious war 
was once settled between the Romans anid 
Albans—Tullus and Mctius Suilctius 
were to have settled it by a single com- 
bat; one declined, however. Now, Sir, 
as it appears that the chancellor of the 
exchequer and Buonaparte are the chicf 
obstacles to peace, they might as well de- 
cide this war thus; but as one of them 
might decline, then I should recommend 
a tribe of Malta and a tribe of Lodi, 
(new peers and new made baroncts are 
hardly of sufficient importance), to imi- 
tate the Horatii and Curatii, and finish 
this work of blood. But, Sir, finally, let 
us consider our unfortunate and desperate 
situation, and apply the true and only re- 
medy. Dismiss his majesty’s ministers— 
they ride on the popularity of our good 
king—they ride on it, and injure it by 
our counsels to promote the common car- 
nage of the world—there they sit, not a 
tribe of Lodi, but a tribe, of Molochs, 
besmeared with human blood and human 
sacrifice; they have deluged the world 
with blood, and ‘brutalized mankind. 
Under their further guidance, so help me 
God! I fear Turkey itself will become a 
perfect paradise to old England—they 
will make an heaven an hell. May God 
avert afamine! May God averta revolu- 
tion! Sir, I dread them both without a 
change of councils—May the king live 
forever! I now move, ** That an hum- 
ble address be presented to his majesty, 
earnestly imploring his majesty, that, 
taking into his royal consideration the 
sufferings of his loyal and affectionate 
poops. he will be graciously pleased no 
onger to listen to the counsels of his pre- 
sent ministers, who by, their profusion 
and extravagance, have brought thcir 
country to the brink of famine and ruin, 
and who, by their incapacity, have shown 
themselves unequal to conduct the war 
with effect, or enter into negotiations of 
ace with honour.” 

Mr. Nicholls said, he conceived the war 
to be the cause of the present high price 
of provisions, as he could account on no 
other principle for the circumstance of 
bread being sold in this country at 18d. 
while it was selling in France and the low 
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countries at 6d. the quartern loaf. But 
the “ solid system of finance” of the right 
hon. gentleman easily accounted for this 
effect of the war. The war also had pro- 
duced the northern confederacy, which 
threatened to deprive this country of the 
supplies expected from importation and to 
bring new enemies against it. The war 
and the system on which it had been con- 
ducted, had rendered us the abhorrence of 
every other country, even of the pettiest 
states in Germany, who accused us of hav- 
ing deluged their territories with blood 
and treasure. The obvious course, then 
was, to make peace, which we have it in 
our power to do. France must either be an 
armed or a trading and commercial nation ; 
and, in his opinion, it would be more for 
the interests of this country that she were 
the latter than the former. There was 
room enough in the world for two great 
commercial and manufacturing nations, 
France and this country; and no evil 
would ensue to the latter, from the former 
becoming her rival. 

Mr. Jivbson said, it was more necessary 
than ever that the conduct of ministers 
should come frequently under discussion, 
that the people, who paid the expenses 
incurred by their profusion, might know 
the system they pursued ; that they might 
know that the taxes were paid by them- 
‘ sclves and not by placemen, whose sine- 

cures were unaffected by the war. He 
would venture to say that there was a 
dead majority of the House, who, being 
~employcd in some way or other under go- 
vernment paid nothing to the income tax. 
—[A call of Order.] He conceived 
that on such an occasion as this, where 
none of the ministers chose to reply to 
the charges brought against them, a mem- 
ber might be excused for bringing forward 
such an accusation, as, in his opinion it, 
was more than human nature could bear, 
for a gentleman of his principles to sit 
calmly in the House and hear nothing but 
silence on such a subject. [a laugh.] 
Liis object was, to prove the incapacity of 
ministers; and as there was a great re- 
semblance between not only the cause 
and the origin, but the conduct and effect, 
of the American war and this, he would 
contrast the two, and prove that ministers 
had not taken instruction from the exam- 
pe which it held out to them. We began 
the Ainerican war by interfering in the 
government of America. We began: this 
war by interfering in the government of 


Yrance. We lost America, from refusing 
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to hear her overtures; and all the misfor- 
tunes of this war were owing to our refusal 
to listen to the overtures of Buonaparté, 
when we might have made an advantage- 
ous peace. We not only then lost the 
opportunity of treating, but we recruited 
the French armies; and our conduct in 
not ratifying the convention for the evacu- 
ation of Egypt, not only lost that country 
to us and our ally, but had endangered 
our territorial possessions in India. The 
last was the effect of lord Keith's letter to 
Kleber—the former was the effect of lord 
Grenville’s letter to Buonaparté, which 
had also raised the Northern confederacy 
which he allowed we ought to resist, but 
which might never have existed if we had 
made peace with France. The conduct 
of this country to the emperor Paul cer- 
tainly was not so bad; but if the Russian 
officer’s letter to him from Holland, and 
the disappointment of his favourite views 
on Malta, were considered, there would 
be little difficulty in accounting for his 
hostility to this country, which had been 
displayed ever since the 9th of November 
last; and he would ask, if it was not 
strange that this country should have 
been maintaining his troops at an immense 
expense, and that too in a season of scar- 
city, in the islands of Jersey and Guern- 
sey, and refitting and victualling his 
fleets, after our ambassador had been dis- 
missed with ignominy from his court, and 
we were actually in a state of war with 
him? Ministers could not say that they 
had not been forewarned of the evils 
which this war had produced; they were, 
and that particularly by a right hon. gen- 
tleman (Mr. Fox), who, on account of 
his great abilities, he lamented had ab- 
sented himself from that House, where it 
appeared that abilities were so much 
wanted—[ alaugh.] This was no sub- 
ject for laughter, though ministers seemed 
to choose rather to laugh than to defend 
their conduct from his attacks. Mr. 
Robson then argued, that the foolish and 
fruitless expeditions of this Summer had 
raised the price of provisions ; that all the 
distresses of the country were owing to 
the mismanagement of ministers; that the 
war was continued merely on account of 
the hatred of Mr. Pitt and Buonaparté to 
each other; that. when the difference took 
place between this country and Paul, we 
ought to have sent ambassadors to Pe- 
tersburgh and Berlin: that continental 
connexions were the ruin of England, and 
that Mr. Pitt only came to the House to 
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get supplies, and to boast how much he 
had raised from the taxes, how much he 
had screwed from the country, and from 
people who were little able to pay it. 
The article of salt he instanced as showing 
the effect of the war on the necessary ar- 
ticles of life. Before the war it was 7/.; 
now it was 22/. and the original price was 
no more than 25s, This was an effect of 
the taxes imposed by the war, and pre- 
vented the people from making their own 
bacon, which was one of the ordinary arti- 
cles of their subsistence. 

- The House divided : 


Tellers. 


Mr. Jones [- + «= « 
YEAS dain Robson - «- e«- 


Mr. Bragge - += = = 
Noes an Wallace - - - = 


So it passed in the negative. 


List of the Minority. 
Tankes, G. Russell, lord J. 
Brogden, J. St. John, hon. St. A. 
Bouverie, hon, J. Sheridan, R. B. 
Copley, sir L. Tufton, hon. lI. 


Grey, C. Tierney, G. 
Martin, J. TELLERS. 
Nicholls, J. Jones, T. 
Richardson, J. Robson, R. B. 


Debate on Mr. Nicholls’s Motion for a 
Committee on the State of the Gold Coin.] 
‘Dec. 5. Mr. Nicholls said, that in the 
month of December 1796, he had thought 
it his duty to suggest to the House his 
reasons for supposing that the gold coin 
of this country had diminished in quantity.* 
He had founded his reasons upon a 
paper which had been laid upon the table, 
‘purporting to be an account of the state 
of the gold coinage, for the twelve years 
previous to the vear 1796. By that ac- 
count, it appeared, that for the first ten 
years the coinage had amounted to 
2,320,000/. a year, and for the last two 
ycars of that period, it had amounted to 
no more than 44.0,000/.; the inference he 
had drawn from that statement was, that 
it the coinage of 2,320,000/. had been 
kept up for ten years, without any sen- 
‘sible decrease, it was possible that the 
average coinage of 2,320,000/. was neces- 
sary to keep up the quantity of coin toa 
given amount, whatever that amount might 
be; and consequently, that if, for the 
fast two years, the coinage, was only 
- £40,000/ , the difference in the amount 


- * See vol. 32, p. 1389. 
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of the coinage, compared with the pre- 
ceding years, was 2,278,000/.; but he 
had submitted to the House, that the 
deficiency of the gold coin was actually 
3,376,000/. and he had supported his as- 
sertion by reference to the difference in 
ptice of gold coined and uncoined. The 
price of gold coined was at that time 
3l. 17s. 10d. per ounce; but gold of the 
same standard, uncoined, was worth 4. 
2s. per ounce. Government, therefore, 
would have lost considerably by coining : 
that was one material cause of the defi- 
ciency; but the relative prices of gold 
coined and uncoined rendered it an article 
of gain to the Jews by melting: no doubt, 
then, a vast deficiency had been produced 
by the Jews melting the coin. Upon this 
reasoning he had moved, thatthe go- 
vernors of the Bank should attend the 
committee of supply upon the subject; 
his motion had failed; it had been ne- 
gatived without an answer. He had again 
thought it his duty to bring the subject 
before the House, because he considered 
the danger greater than it had been at 
the period to which he had alluded. In 
the years 1797 and 1798, the average 
coinage had been greater than the two 
preceding pear a coinage of about 

had, in some measure, sup- 
plied the deficiency of those years; but 
in the year 1799, there had been‘a coin- 
age of only 449,000. and in the course 
of the last year, of no more than 189,000/. ; 
the deficiency of coin, in four years, he 
computed at 7,500,000/.; this deficiency 
was augmented by melting the coin, and 
by exportation; for at this moment there 
was no trade so profitable as that of melt- 
ing gold. Merchants too, found it ne- 
cessary, in consequence of the exchange 
against this country, to export gold, in 
order to avoid the necessity of drawing 
bills upon the country. The exchange 
against this country was 1-6th more at 
the present moment, than in the year 
1796; it was therefore impossible to 
prevent the gold from being sent abroad ; 
the scarcity of coin was also greatly in- 
creased by the bounties on the importation 
of coin, and by foreign subsidies. The 
Bank could not coin while gold remained 
at its present price. During this year, 
the diminution, from the Bank’s not coin- 
ing, from melting, and from exportation, 
had been more sensibly felt than in any 
former year. Such was the state of the 
country, What security had the people 
of this country, that there would not be 
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as complcte a disappearance of the gold 
coin, and as great a circulation of paper 
money, as there had been in France in 
the year 1791? The House, then, ought 
~ to have some person to luok to, in order 
to avert such an evil. The conduct of so 
important @ concern ought not to be left 
in the hands of his majesty’s ministers, or 
of the Bank Directors. ‘True it was, the 
Bank Directors had remonstrated against 
those measures of ministers to which the 
reduction was owing; but they had, ne- 
vertheless, always obeyed them. It was 
to the measures of ministers that the 
stoppage of the Bank was to be attributed. 
On that stoppage was built the minister's 
_* solid system of finance,” which had 
doubled the price of every necessary of 
_ life, introduced bankruptcy and beggary 
into the country, and annihilated public 
credit. An eminent writer of our own, 
Mr. Hume, about forty years ago, had 
warned the country ayainst the conse- 
quences of frequent wars; he had com- 
pared a country’s going to war, oppressed 
with the weight of taxes, loans, and sub- 
sidies, to a game at tennis in a china 
shop; let it be remembered, that the 
china of France was destroyed; a great 
part of ours still remained, and care ought 
to be taken to preserve it, by avoiding 
that system which had ruined France. 
He thought it his duty to move that a 
committee be appointed to inquire into 
the state of ‘the coinage, and to report 
their opinion to the House. He observed, 
that all political writers considered the 
coinage as the criterion of the quantity of 
gold in a country; if the Mint had not 
‘gold to feed the market, there evidentl 
‘must be a deficiency. If it was ssies 4 
that the inquiry he wished for would be 
dangerous, he had only to say, he had no 
objection to its being a secret committee ; 
but he saw no danger in an open com- 
mittee. Should it appear that the Bank 
had plenty of gold, no harm whatever 
could result from the inquiry—if the con- 
trary, that would form an additional rea- 
son why the country should not go on 
with the war. The governor of the Bank 
had stated, that there was no danger 
whatever to be apprehended from the 
‘subsidies sent abroad. He thought he 
was a bold man in making such a declara- 
tion, considering the circumstances of the 
country: but whether the fact was so or 
Not, it was the duty of parliament to su- 
perintend the sending money out of the 
country, and to be satisfied i¢ was not at- 
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tended with danger. What security was 
there that the diminution of gold and the 
increase of paper would not produce: the 
same effects as they had done in France? 


The expenses of government must have 


been greater since the quartern Joaf had 
been ls. 6d. than when it was only 6d, 
Besides, the increase of paper money was 
attended with an evil impossible to be 
remedied— he meant forgery. Forgeries 
of the small notes in particular had made 
most alarming progress, and the practices 
of our own government against France 
and America showed the impossibility of 
resisting the effects of forgery; they had 
been encouraged by government, and even 
our courts of justice had said that to de- 

reciate the credit of an enemy by forging 
its paper-money was a moral act. How 
were we sure the attempts of France 
would not produce the same effect in this 
country as our attempts had produced in 
France? Great as the general distress of 
the country was, he dreaded the still 
greater calamity of public bankruptcy. 
Who was prepared to say what might be 
the consequence of a deficiency of seven 
millions in the coinage of the country; 
and if the House suffered things to go on 
in the same way, what security was there 
against its total diminution? He con- 
cluded by moving, ‘ That a committee 
be appointed to examine into the State of 
the Gold Coin, and to report the same, 
with their opinion thereupon to the 
House.” 

Lord Hawkesbury said, that the hon. 
gentleman had laid no grounds before the 
House to induce them to agree to the 
motion, nor had he stated any beneficial 
effect that could result from its adoption. 
It was not necessary, on the present oc- 
casion, to enter into a discussion of the 
question, how far the coin of the country 
was a criterion of its wealth. He was 
ready to admit, that the coinage of this 
year had been very small indeed, but that 
arose from an obvious cause, namely, that 
the balance of trade had been against us. 
The same thing happened in 1795 and 
1796, owing toa scarcity of provisions 
which then existed, more particularly in 
the article of corn. This scarcity ren- 
dered it necessary that a Jarge importa- 
tion should take place, the necessary con- 
sequence of which was, that large sums of 
money were sent out of the country. The 
same cause produced the same effect now. 
It was also true, that the subsidies paid 
by this country operated to a certain ex- 
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tent; but the effect they had was but 
small. In 1797 and 1798, when there 
was no necessity for importing provisions, 
there was a great influx of bullion into the 
country, and the coinage in those years, 
particularly the latter, was very great; 
and he had no doubt that the coinage 
would have continued, if it had not been 
for the scarcity which had taken place, 
and which rendered it again necessary to 
send out great sums of money for grain. 
The House must then see, that the causes 
were merely temporary; and when the 
cause ceased, the complaint would exist 
no longer. But if the coinage of the 
country was a proof of its wealth, it never 
was richer than in 1797; and yet in 1796 
the hon. gentleman made a similar com- 
plaint to that which he had now submitted 
to the House. The hon. gentleman had 
not stated, indeed, it was impossible to 
state, that it was owing to a declension of 
our commerce ; for it was admitted on all 
sides, that the trade of this country never 
was in so flourishing a condition as it was 
at present. If the object of the hon. 
gentleman’s motion was to keep the gold 
coin in the country, he must know that 
there was no legislative measure that 
could eficct it when the balance of trade 
was against us. There was a law against 
exporting gold coin, and it always ap- 
‘peared to him to be an unwise law; for 
the fact was, that if gold could not be 
exported in coin, it would be melted 
down, and then exported. If then, under 
the present circumstances it was neces- 
sary to send large sums of money out of the 
country, it was impossible that the result 
of the proposed inquiry could lead to any 
beneficial or practical conclusion. When 
the balance of trade was in our favour, 
there had always been a large importation 
of bullion and a great coinage; and on 
the other band, when the baMnce was 
against us, the coinage was small. The 
only point which he wished to press upon 
the House was, that it arose from tempo- 
rary causes, and that when they ceased, 
things would falJ into their usual channel. 
The rate of exchange was at present un- 
doubtedly against us, and might, he would 
admit, create some embarrassments; but 
if it did not arise from any permanent 
cause, it would have this good effect, that 
it would operate as a bounty upon the 
exportation of our manufactures. On the 
contrary, when the exchange was in our 
favour, it did undoubtedly operate as an 
increased price upon our exports, As to 
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any inconvenience being felt from the 
want of gold coin, it was not the case; 
and even if it was, it could not be reme- 
died: we must wait till the balance of 
trade turned in our favour. There ap- 
peared then to him not the slightest 
ground for the apprehension which the 
hon. gentleman seemed to entertain; for 
when the Bank discontinued its payments 
In specie, persons were permitted to de- 
posit any quantity of coin in the Bank, 
with permission to draw a certain amount 
again specie; but, in point of fact, a very 
small part of it was ever drawn out. Upon 
these grounds he should oppose the mo- 
tion. 

Mr. Tierney supported the motion. 
The noble lord seemed to have misunder- 
stood the object of his hon. friend; which 
was, hot an inquiry so much with a view 
to the present, as to prevent future mis- 
chief. He therefore thought the House 
and the country obliged to his hon. friend 
for bringing forward his motion now, 
rather than waiting until the danger was 
inevitable. For his own part, he knew of 
no evil so dangerous to a commercial 
country, as the disappearance of its coin, 
and the substitution of a paper currency ; 
one obvious and alarming ill consequence 
already in this country, was, the enormous 
extent of forgeries, particularly of notes 
for small sums ; insomuch, that when coin 
should be restored to circulation, and 
small notes be called in, those forgeries 
must produce the most deplorable con- 
sequences. The noble lord had offered 
no reason why the House should not in- 
vestigate the subject. In the directors of 
the Bank at this day, the country had not, 
in his opinion, the same faithful guardians 
that they had previous to the substitution 
of paper for gold. When he had, on a 
former occasion, complained of the three 
millions of foreign subsidies, he was 
thought a peevish and troublesome medler, 
and was told, that though we had ex- 
pended such a sum in one month, we 
might have it back, through commercial 
channels in the next. But the fallacy of 
this opinion showed, that all men, even a 
chancellor of the exchequer, might err in 
their conjectures. The Bank Directors, 
on this first attempt to export the coin of 
the country, resisted such a measure 
of the minister with a laudable and be- 
coming spirit. But from the moment the 
issue of gold was stopped, and liberty 
given them for the complete substitution 


— paper, there was no further impedi- 
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ment on their part to the measures of 
the minister; but they were ready on 
all occasions to accommodate his de- 
mands to any amount. He could not 
avoid coinciding in the apprehensions of 
his hon. friend, when he considered the 
rapid decrease of the gold coin, while it 
stood confessed that there was no present 
chance of its increase, but, on the con- 
trary, the strongest temptations to its fur- 
ther diminution. He was, therefore, for 
the investigation. 

Mr. H. Thornton said, that the gen- 
tlemen opposite had not stated any dis- 
tinct consequence that was to result from 
this motion. They had agreed that it 
was caused by the balance of trade being 
against us, and that nothing but the ba- 
lance turning in our favour could remedy 
it. It seemed to him that the House 
perfectly understood this subject, and that 
there was no occasion for going into a 
committee upon it. He was also inclined 
to think that the business ofthe Bank would 
beas well managed byitselfas byacominittee 
of the House of Commons. Gentlemen 
had contended, that it was the substitution 
of paper for gold, that had caused the 
high price of provisions. It was certainly 
true that a great increase of paper would 
create a great increase of price. Gentle- 
men had talked of paper wealth, but ours 
was not merely paper wealth—it was real 
substantial, solid wealth. In a country 
where there was such extensive commerce, 
there must be a great quantity of paper ; 
and though it might be carried to excess 
by individuals, stil it was a proof of 
wealth. He was glad when these sub- 
jects were discussed, because the more 
they where investigated, the less reason 
there would appear for the apprehensions 
which gentlemen expressed. 

The House divided : 


Tellers. 


Mr. Tierney - + - - 
Mr. St.John » - - t i 


: Mr. Charles Yorke - - 
Noxs 5 Mr. Henry Thornton - f 32 


So it passed in the negative. 


YEAS 


:Debate in the Commons on the Habeas 
Corpus Suspension Bill.] Dec. 11. The 
Attorney General rose to bring forward 
the motion of which he had given notice. 
The act for suspending the operation of 
the Habeas Corpus act would he said ex- 
pire on the Ist of February; the conse- 
quence of which was, that the period from 
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the meeting of the imperial parliament, 
and the term of the expiry of the act 
would be quite inadequate to a delibera- 
tion upon the importance of further sus- 
pending its operation; in order to give 
ample time for that deliberation, he meant 
now to prolong the term of the present 
act only for a very short period, merely 
that the imperial parliament might have 
a fair opportunity of discussing the merits 
of the question involving alonger suspen- 
sion of the Habeas Corpus law. When 
he took a view of the past and present 
situation of the country, and he consi- 
dered the use which had been made by 
the executive government of the power 
entrusted to them by parliament, he was 
confident that the House would agree 
with him in thinking that the measure by 
which this extraordinary power was granted 
to ministers was wise and proper, and 
that the exercise of it in their hands had 
not been such as to deter parliament from 
renewing this proof of its confidence. 
With this idea he did not expect any se- 


rious opposition to the motion he was 


about to make; which was ‘ That leave 
be given to bring in a bill for further con- 
tinuing the said Act, for a time to be 
limited.” 

Mr. Martin said, he was unable to 
account for the learned gentleman’s belief, 
that his motion would be agreed to with- 
Out opposition. Was it quite a thing of 
course to suspend the constitution, to 
please the minister? For take away tlic 
Habeas Corpus act, and the constitution 
was gone. 

Mr. Sheridan was astonished at the turn 
of fargument which the attorney-gencral 
had thonght proper to adopt. To him it 
appeared a perfect solecism to press the 
renewal of so strong and anti-constitutional 
a measure, without adducing a single 
reason for its continuance. The learned 
gentleman had dealt largely in assertions ; 
but they were assertions without proof, 
and notoriously contradicted by facts. 
So far from ministers not having abused 
the confidence reposed in them by the 
legislature, they had abused their power 
in every one instance. The bill which 
suspended the Habeas Corpus act only 
authorized ministers to apprehend and 
keep in custody persons charged on oath 
with seditious practices; but they had 
most audaciously overstepped their autho- 
rity, and immured in Gungeons the sub- 
jects of a free country, without any in- 
formation on oath, on the strength of 
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their own jealousy and suspicions. The 
excuses made by ministers for this stretch 
of power had always been the perilous 
character of the times, and the critical 
situation of the country. Much eloquence 
and energy had been lavished on the hack- 
nied topics of Jacobinical principles and 
lurking treason ; but, in spite of all these 
general invectives, he would affirm, that 
there was Not a single symptom of a sedi- 
tious spirit to be traced in the whole coun- 
try, to warrant such an infringement on 
the constitution. Ministers were perpe- 
tually harping on the old string, and 
libelling the national character, by ac- 
cusing the people of disloyalty to the go- 
vernment; yet, in the course of a whole 
year, with sucha host of spies as they 
retained in their pay, with such extraor- 


dinary means as they possessed of pro- 


curing information, they had only been 
able to fix the imputation of disloyalty 
and disaffection upon three or four per- 
sons. Of this circumstance ministers 
would not fail to avail themselves, to vaunt 
their own lenity and forbearance in the 
use of the power entrusted to them; but 
it was rather a proof, that they had pro- 
pagated chimerical alarms, and that no 
spirit of sedition, Jacobinism, or treason, 
existed in the country. The learned gen- 
tleman had done well in stating, that he 
was not prepared to submit any new 
grounds to the House. He was looking 
in anxious expectation for the appearance 
of the chancellor of the exchequer, who, 
no doubt, would bring plenty of reasons 
along with him. But had the attorney 
general even made out a case to prove the 
necessity of the measure, still fe would 
Oppose it, on the ground that ministers 
had flagrantly abused the power confided 
tothem. It was his intention to take an 
opportunity of moving fora list of the 
persons who had been apprehended under 
the Suspension act since the last return 
made to the House. The result of the 
investigation would prove, that no such 
spirit of Jacobinism and treason existed as 
ministers had thought proper to represent. 
The only reason which had been assigned 
why the suspension should be continued, 
was to afford Irish members in the imperial 
parliament an opportunity of taking it 
into deliberation. Precisely for that rea- 
son, he should wish to keep the question 
out of the House. It was his wish to 
conceal from the Irish members a fact so 
humiliating and degrading, as that the 
members of the British parliament, in a 
[VOL. XXXV.] 
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moment of false alarm and panic, had re- 
sorted to a measure which the Irish par- 
liament disdained to employ, even at the 
time when that country was the theatre 
of open rebellion. He wished that Ire- 
land, in incorporating with this country, 
might come into the participation of the 
Britith constitution pure and undiminished. 
It was a favourite axiom with ministers, 
whenever they adverted to the late dis- 
turbances in Ireland, to ascribe them en- 
tirely to Jacobinical principles. Such a 
mode of reasoning might suit their views, 
but was not warranted by thefact. It was 
not French principles, it was not Jaco- 
binism, that had lighted up the torch of 
rebellion in Ireland; but it was the want 
of faith, on the part of ministers, towards 
the inhabitants of that country: it was 
the violation of their pledge to the Catho- 
lics; it was the system of torture which 
they had introduced; it was the vindic- 
tive spirit of persecution which they had 
let loose against the Irish nation. When 
ministers informed the House, that the 
dangerous principles of Jacobinism, which 
at one time, according to their statement, 
so eminently endangered the peace of the 
empire, were now in a great mcasure ex- 
terminated, he was happy to join issue 
with them; nor should he enter into dis- 
pute with them, if they chose to ascribe 
this happy change entirely to their own 
wise measures of restraint. But, in con- 
ceding this point, he certainly had a right 
toexpect, that, when the cause no longer 
existed, the effect should cease also. ‘Lhe 
act to prohibit seditious meetings had 
been suffered to expire. Was not this a 
plain proof that ministers were convinced 
that the spirit of sedition was nearly ex- 
tinguished? Yet, at the very moment 
that they admitted this fact, they come 
forward to move for the renewal of a mea- 
sure ten times more obnoxious and un- 
constitutional. Why, then, discuss the 
question after the meeting of the united 
parliament? Would the right hon. gen- 
tleman pretend to say, that ten days, the 
intermediate period between the meeting 
of the imperial parliament and the expira- 
tion of the act, was not a sutticicnt space 
of time to canvass it fully and miaturely > 
For his part, he wished the question to 
be banished zn toto from the consideration 
of the Irish members. What opinion 
must those gentlemen form of this country 
from such a discussion? After having 
heard so much of rebcilion and treason in 
their own country, what must be their 
[3A] 
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feel 
them for preventing sedition in this coun 
try, to which Ireland bad never resorted ? 
Might they not justly say, that they were 
deceived in their hopes; that they ex- 
pected to have fermed a@ union with a 
quiet and composed nation ; bot that they 
now found that England was in as bad a 
condition as their own country? For these 
and various other reasons, he was de- 
cidedly against the motion. 

Mr. Pitt said:—Sir; not having heard 
what fell from my learned friend, I do not 
know what arguments he used in support 
ef this measure, but I did hear most of 
the speech of the hon. gentleman who 
spoke last, and I cannot think that his 
arguments can have any weight with the 
House; certainly they have not in any de- 
gree convinced me. He observes, that 
my learned friend says he brought forward 
this motion now, because the period be- 
tween the probable meeting of the next 
session of parliament and the expiration 
of the Suspension act was too short to 
admit of proper discussion; but the hon. 
gentleman contends there will be time 
enough for deliberation; for, says he, 
there will be ten days between the meet- 
ing of parliament and the 2nd of February, 
when the bill expires ; he speaks of these 
ten days as if they were ten days of de- 
bate; but the hon. gentleman should re- 
collect, that two or three days will pro- 
bably be occupied by the new members 
taking the oaths; that at the commence- 
ment of a session, two days are general 
occupied by the address; that there wi 
be, in the time he alludes to, one Sunday 
at least; and that the 30th of January 
comes within that period ; so that the hon. 
gentleman’s ten days of debate would not 
in reality be more than three or four. 
Does he mean to say that that is sufficient 
time for mature deliberation wpon such a 
subject? Perhaps the hon. gentleman 
would think it long enough for the House 
to refuse to continue the suspension ; but 
would he think it long enough if the 
House was to concur in thinking that the 
Habeas Corpus ought to remain sus- 
pended? According to the hon. gentle- 
man’s idea, the united parliament ought 
to be called upon to determine this im- 
portant question, when only four days 
are allowed for deliberation. Now, Sir, 
they must decide one of two ways: either 
they must decide that the suspension 
ought not to continue, and thus deprive 
the country of that security which the 
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It necessary te adopt; or they must 
agree to the continuance of the suspen- 
sion, and thus, aecording to tke argu- 
meats of the gentlemen on the other side, 
deprive themselves of the benefit of the 
constitution. This is the singular dilemma 
in which the hon. gentleman wishes to 
lace the united ‘sagen with only 
our days allowed for deliberation. The 
hon. gentleman has made speeches for 
some of the Irish members; I hope they 
will make as good speeches for themselves. 
He says that few persons have been taken 
up under this bill, and that government 
may vee it as a proof of the lenity with 
which they used their power; but he adds, 
that we have no right to use such an ar- 
gument. Now, Sir, I cannot but think, 
that with persons in general, more espe- 
cially those who wish to judge with can- 
dour, it will rate as a proof of the 
lenity with which it has been used. If 
there has been any abuse m the exercise 
ef this power, it ought to be made a 
matter of separate discussion; indeed it 
has been incidentally introduceed into the 
debate more than once this session; but 
as to the general question, it cannot be 
denied, that this is a measure which has 
been resorted to with success by our an- 
cestors in the best times of the constitu- 
tion, and therefore is not to be opposed 
merely because it is a suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus. But, Sir, the hon. gen- 
tleman’s ideas upon this subject seem by 
no means to be settled. He wishes, he 
says, that when the Irish members come 
over, they may find us in the full posses- 
sion of all our rights, which he contends 
they will not do if the suspension is con- 
tinued. But it cannot be forgotten, that 
there are several acts which the gentlemen 
on the other side have not only repre- 
sented as injurious, but absolutely des- 
tructive of the constitution? One act in 
particular the hon. gentleman has alluded 
to,—I mean the act respecting seditious 
meetings, which has been represented a 
the most severe act that had passed. 

Here Mr. Sheridan said, “ Net by me.” ] 

do not undertake to state what the lan- 
guage of the hon. gentleman was upon 
that bill; but I appeal to the recollection 
of the House, whether, when these bills 
were before us, the gentlemen on the 
other side did not represent them as more 
severe, and more destructive of the con- 
stitution, than the Habeas Corpus Sus- 
pension bill? The inference I draw from 
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this is, that the opinions of gentlemen 
vary according to the business before the 
House. Whatever measure is before the 
House, is always the worst. If we pro- 
pose a 6 of the Habeas Corpus 
act, then it is said that so severe a mea- 
sure ought net to be adopted; if we say 
we have used the power it confers upon 
us mildly, thea they say, the measure is 
of no use. If we propose te adopt any 
other measure, then it is much more se- 
vere than the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus; if we r it to expire, thea it 
was of no im nce. But, to come to 
the real substance of the questions the 
hon. gentleman asks, whether there exists 
any such disposition in the country as 
requires the continuance of the suspen- 
sion? He does not argue that point, and, 
for my part, I am ready to leave it to the 
silent opinion of every man who hears 
me. He says, there is now an end to all 
sedition. Undoubtedly, there is less of it 
than we have seen for many years, at least 
there is less of it showing itself. But, does 
any man seriously believe, that, under the 
present difficulties no attempts have been 
made to put these principles again in mo- 
tion? Sir, I can take upon myself, from my 
own knowledge, to say, that such attempts 
have been made; and I appeal to every 
gentleman in the House, who will, I am 
sure, confirm my statemeat. Knowing, 
as we do, the peculiar character of Jaco- 
binism, not from the representations of 
its enemies, but from the boasts of its 
friends, we must feel that its peculiar 
object is, to avail itself of every cause of 
discontent to operate upon the sufferings, 
the prejudices, the passions, or the errors 
of every man in the country. We know 
that these attempts have been incessantly 
made for these eight years; and can we 
suppose that now, for the first time, the 
will cease their efforts to work upon all 
the objects of inflammation which the 
ure of the present time affords them? 
oes this, Sir, afford no grounds for ap- 
prehension? Too much, I am sure, can- 
not be said of the patience and good-will 
with which the people endure the present 
pressure. - I not only admit it, Sir, but I 
state it with satisfaction and pride, and 
(if I may use the expression) with that 
affectionate gratitude which we ought all 
to feel for their conduct under such cir- 
cumstances. Do gentlemen think, that 
when we know that it is the object of some 
people to foment every discontent, and to 
aggravate every evil, and when we know 
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that the great mass of the people are 
loyal, we ought not to endeavour to pre- 
vent the machinations of the disaffected 
from corrupting their sentiments? 1 wish 
here, Sir, to notice an observation that 
is very frequently made on the other 
side of the House. Whenever we pro- 
pose any measure of this kind, they sa 

we libel the people of England, and as 

us, whether we mean to insist that the 
mass of the people are disaffected? To 
that I answer, no, certainly not; but if 
I am asked, if measures of precaution are 
necessary? I say, Yes. If the mass of 
the people were disloyal, the measures of 
parliament, I am afraid, would be in- 
effectual: these measures, however, are 
wecessary when the great bulk of the peo- 
ple are well affected ; but when there are 
persons whose sole object is, to pervert 
them—that the efforts of these persons 
have hitherto been ineffectual, may, I 
think, be fairly attributed to the firm but 
moderate measures which have been 
adopted. Let me ask these gentlemen, 
whether they mean to say that Europe is 
now completely at rest? Will they tell 
me that those principles which have des- 
troyed the happiness of almost every indi- 
vidual, and disturbed every government, 
are now completely exploded, and that 
the persons who have supported those 
see ae with more firmness than I be- 
ieve any other mischievous principles ever 
were supported, will now suspend their 
efforts? Will any man, who compares 
the situation of this country with that of 
others, say, that we ought now to join 
with those who have always thought that 
we have acted upon erroneous principles ? 
I believe not. Ihope that parliament will 
concur in thinking, that the continuance 
of these measures are necessary to prevent 
the adoption of stronger ones. But when- 
ever the danger assumes any particular 
shape, such, for instance, as that which 
required the bill respecting popular meet- 
ings, then the measures must be adapted 
to the exigency of the case. But this is 
& general measure of prevention, and has 
more than once saved this country from 
civil war, and rendered stronger proceed- 
ings unnecessary. This, therefore, is the 
satest course that we can adopt, unless 
we are satisfied that the danger has wholly 
ceased. As for its being diminished, so 
far from that being a reason for abandon- 
ing the measure, #t is the strongest reason 
for our continuing it; therefore, upon 
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Mr. Tierney said, that there was no 
question in which the character of parlia- 
ment was more deeply involved than in 
the present. When the people, even 
from the lips of the right hon. gentle- 
man, were acquitted of any disposition 
unfavourable to the maintenance of order 
and tranquillity, it was extremely im- 
portant indeed for that House to decide, 
whether, without having any grounds 
laid, or reasons adduced, they would con- 
sent to suspend one of the most material 
laws in the constitution. The attorney 
general had stated the proposition merely 
as a matter of course, to which no seri- 
ous opposition could be made. He knew 
not upon what grounds he had formed 
this opinion; he was sure that it could 
not be founded upon the conduct of the 
gentlemen on his side of the House. 
That learned gentleman had never yet 
given an answer to the question that had 
been put to him; and till he had an- 
swered that question, he knew not how 
he could vindicate the conduct of the ex- 
ecutive governmentin the use of the powers 
granted them under the act, the term of 
which it was now proposed to enlarge. 
The question was, why he had been a 
party to confining men against whom 
there was no charge verified upon oath, 
and whom he never had brought to trial ? 
He owned, however, that he was not so 
much surprised as some honourable 
friends of his had been, at the conduct 
of administration on this occasion; it was 
a conduct to be expected from ministers, 
who were laughed at, derided, and in- 
sulted with impunity ; who betrayed their 
Incapacity by their own acts, who be- 
trayed their weakness by their fears, and 
who coolly submitted toinjuriesin quarters 
where they could not enforce respect. 
Hle did expect, however, that some 
grounds would have been laid for a mea- 
sure of such magnitude: he thought that 
some documents would have been fur- 
nished, at least, by way of pretence, for 
such a procedure. He recollected, that 
when a measure of a similar nature was 
brought forward last year, they prevailed 
upon the House to let the bill be read a 
first and second time; and on the motion 
for going into a committee, they stated 
the report of a committee in April 1798, 
as furnishing documents sufficient to jus- 
tify the House in continuing the suspen- 
sion. It was then stated, that there were 
individuals in the country scditiously 
and wickedly inclined, and who were 
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ready to join an invading army if the 
enemy could effect a landing in the coun- 
try. Since that time, however, in the 
course of two years and nine months, 
not one man had been brought to trial. 
He did not wish to impute bad motives 
to any man or set of men: he believed 
that there were grounds of suspicion 
against those who had been apprehended 
and thrown into prison; ‘but he con- 
tended, that if these -persons were 
not brought to trial, motives of public 
duty and of common humanity; required 
that they should be brought to trial. 
Yet this was all the ground on which 
they were called upon to rescind an es- 
sential principle of the constitution, and 
to lay the personal liberty of every man 
in the country at the mercy of ministers. 
It really looked as if the attorney-general 
had done an act, from the consequences 
of which he could not shelter himself. | 
He observed the chancellor of the exche- 
quer smile; but it was a smile of an hys- 
terical complexion, and he really be- 
lieved that what he said was true. Why 
should they wait for the meeting of the 
imperial parliament 2? What had the Irish 
members to do with this question? If the 
measure was directed against sedition, it 
was against English sedition; if it was 
brought forward for the repression of trea- 
gon, it was English treason. But the 
learned gentleman had said, that it was 
only for a short time. A short time! 
Good God! Let the House reflect on the 
deplorable situation of the persons now 
in confinement, of persons languishing in 
Eee merely undersuspicion, without even 
aving had the charges against them veri- 
fied upon oath, without having been tried, 
and without the prospect of a trial; and 
were these persons to remain unpitied in 
their present situation, merely because it 
18 convenient to postpone the discussion 
ae the repeal of the Habeas Corpus act 
till the meeting of the imperial parlia- 
ment? It was not contended that they 
were detained till further information was 
obtained, in order to their being brought 
to trial; but merely because it answered 
the views of honourable gentlemen that 
the discussion should be postponed. 
Here, he observed, the powers granted 
to ministers by the act of suspension had 
been abused. The grounds upon which 
the Habeas Corpus act was suspended 
were, that the period between the com- 
mitment and the time appointed by law 
for the trial, might not, in some ine 
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stances, be sufficient for the collection of 
evidence ; but here persons were confined, 
and no measures whatever taken to bring 
them to atrial. As to the existence of 
Jacobinism, he was confident that, could 
the learned gentleman sift the sentiments 
of the most zealous of his friends, he 
would not find any remains of alarm on 
that head in their minds. Nothing which 
had been said upon that subject was at 
all relevant to the question of a temporary 
extension of the term of the act. This 
argument, if it went to prove any thing 
at all, went to prove this, that Jacobinism 
and the Suspension act should go on 
part passu, and that the Habeas Corpus 
should not be restored till Jacobinism 
was utterly extinguished in every corner 
of the world. Ele gave the attorney ge- 
neral every credit tor his amiable private 
feelings ; but he persisted in maintaining, 
that he kept in confinement the persons 
who had been committed because he did 
not know how to liberate them.—He next 
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that the great mass of the people were 
sound, loyal, and faithful; and that 
it was only necessary to protect them 
against the machinations of disaffected 
persons, of whom, however few the 
number, the existence could not be 
doubted. 

Mr. Perceval observed, that an hon. 
gentleman had stated that the attorney 
general had introduced the present mea- 
sure, in order to extricate himself from 
the embarrassment in which he would find 
himself were the persons now in confine- 
ment under the bill to be liberated. This 
he denied could form any part of his.mo- 
tive, as he would undertake to prove on 
two grounds. In the first place, as at- 
torney general, he was not one of the 
executive members of government, re- 
sponsible for the use made of the bill; 
and, secondly, at the time of the arrest 
and detention of the persons confined 
under it, he was not attorney-general. 
These were sufficient grounds in them- 


adverted to a provision in the bill, by | selves to protect his learned friend from 


which prisoners could be removed from 
place to place. He knew not whether 
the report of the committee on the state 
of the prisoners in Coldbath-fields would 
be given this session, or whether it also 
would be reserved for discussion in the 
imperial parliament. There was not a 
person, however, now in confinement 
under this bill, who might not be trans- 
ported to that prison. He appealed to 
those who had had much experience, and 
who had been long in that House, whe- 
ther or not sufficient reason had been 
given that evening, to expose every man 
in the country to. the risk of being sent 
to Coldbath-felds prison? No reason on 
earth had been given for it, but that the 
imperial parliament did not meet till the 
22nd of January. 

Mr. Pitt, in explanation, said, that his 
argument was, that there were grounds 
enough to continue the act beyond the 
Ist of February, but that there would 
not be time enough to discuss it after the 
meeting of the united parliament. Un- 
less the Housé should think that there 
were grounds now existing for the further 
continuance then proposed, there would 
‘be an end of his argument. It had also 
been objected to him, that he had spoken 
that night more favourably of the people 
than usual. He could not charge him- 
self with having ever spoken otherwise 
than favourably of them. The distinc- 


sion which he had always made was this— 


the motive imputed to him; and he did 
not think it necessary to add any thing 
further in his defence, as, he believed, 
without taking into account the humanity 
and goodness of heart attributed to him, 
he would not be charged with acting in 
a cruel and invidious manner. With re- 
spect to the charge against government, 
of detaining persons without any accusa- 
tion upon oath, it was one which could 
not be substantiated. The hon. gentle- 
man could not be in a state which would 
justify him in saying so, unless ministers 
had made a confession to that effect. 
This was obvious from the very nature of 
the act itself, which provides, that the 
oath, and the nature of the accusation 
shall not be divulged, the object being 
the concealment of the evidence on which 
the party was detained. The gentlemen 
opposite had frequently asserted the fact 
to be so, but he had never heard mi- 
nisters acknowledge it; and surely, in a 
case where silence was imposed, it could 
not be construed into assent. As to the 


‘merits of the bill, it was curious enough 


to observe the arguments of the gentle- 
men who always opposed it. When it 
was first introduced, they contended that 
there was no ground for it; that there 
might indeed be some discontent in the 
country, but that the measure would only 
aggravate and inflame it into open riot. 
Experience, however, had shown, that 
this was not the operation of the. bil; 
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and the gentlemen, who resisted it ori- 
ginally on the ground that there was no 
seditious discontent at the time to war- 
rant it, now changed their ground, and 
admitted that such discontent did exist, 
One of 
these gentlemen had formerly conceived, 
that the fact of a bill found by a grand 
jury against Mr. O’Connor and others at 
Maidstone, was a sufficient reason for his 
mot persevering in his opposition to the 
renewal of this same measure on that par- 


but that it had now subsided. 


ticular occasion. He (Mr. Perceval) 


thought that the very circumstance of this 
same man being now in custody under 
this bill for treason confessed and ac- 
knowledged, was in itself sufficient for 
continuing it for the length of time re- 
Although the state of this coun- 
try might be such as to admit his dis- 
charge, the House could not so well 
know whether the state of Ireland, in the 
treasons of which he took so active a part, 
was such as toadmit it. Such knowledge 
could be best obtained in the united par- 
liament ; and therefore the question, he 
thought, should be reserved for its con- 


quired. 


sideration. 


Mr. Baker disapproved of the oppo- 
Ge 
cause it was made in such a form as to 
seem to imply a wish on the part of the 
opposers merely to renew a discussion 
which took place last session, relative to 
the treatment of the prisoners confined 


sition made to the present motion, 


on seditious or treasonable charges, and 
the state of the prisons in which the 
were confined; a discussion in whic 
accusations were liberally made, but in 
which none of the alleged facts were 
proved. Gentlemen had a right to op- 
pose ; but they had no right to state what 
was not true. ‘The hon. gentleman had 
said, that the persons confined under the 
rovisions of this act, were kept languish- 
ing in dungeons, without fire and other 
comforts. The fact was, that these per- 
sons were lodged in good apartments, 
provided with fire, and with every accom- 
modation that their situation would ad- 
mit of. As to the hon. gentleman’s as- 
sertion, that this act deprived the people 
of England of their rights, he thought it 
a libel on the people of England; for he 
could not believe that they could think 
themselves injured by an act which could 
only affect the seditious and the treason- 
e. 
Sir F. Burdett asserted, that Mr. Per- 


ceval had entirely mistaken the question 
.%§ : 
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before the House, which was, not what 
were the sentiments of gentlemen on for- 
mer occasions, but what they were as to 
the continuance of the suspension under 
present circumstances, and at the present 
time—whether there existed any reason 
for vesting 8 power in the executive go- 
vernment, to keep Englishmen in prison 
for four years, er even for one year, 
without bringing them to trial? He as- 
serted, that ministers had grossly abused 
this power already, in keeping a number 
ef persons in custody without trial, at 
Jeast for a much longer time then they 
could pretend to have been necessary for 
sifting to the bottom the evidence which 
they had against them. The hon. gen- 
tleman who spoke last had said, that the 
statements made respecting the abuses 
existing in the Coldbath-fields prison 
were entirely unproved, and that they 
were merely the effects of party prejudice 
and violence. But, when he made these 
statements, he offered to prove them; he 
moved that witnesses should be examined 
at the bar; and he would yet pledge his 
character upon their veracity, were he 
allowed to enter into evidence upon the 
subject. He meant, however, to bring 
this subject again before the House, when 
he should have an opportunity of entering 
more fully into it. 
The House divided : 
Tellers. 
Mr. Attorney General 
Yeas} yr, Perceval - - - 


$ 5 
Noes {Mr Tiemey . - = -$ 18 


So it was resolved in the affirmative. 


List of the Minority. 
Bouverie, E, Robson, R. B. 
Brogden, J. Richardson, J. 
Burdett, sir F, Sturt, C. 
Hussey, W. St. John, St. A. 


Western, C. C. 


TELLERS. 


Jeffreys, N. 
Jolliffe, W. 


Lloyd, J. M. Tierney, G. 
Martin, J. Sheridan, R. B. 
Dec. 12. The Attorney General 


brought in the bill, which was read a 
first time. Onthe motion, that it be read 
@ second time, 

Mr. Jolliffe said, he considered the 
further suspension of an act which con- 
stituted the chief security of the peoples 
liberty, as cruel, unjust, and oppressive. 
The characteristic of a free, as contradis- 
tinguished from 9 despotic government, 
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was, that those suspected of having in- 
fringed the laws were sure to be brought 
to a speedy trial. The learned gentle- 
man had argued, that so long as the pre- 
gent ministers continued in power, they 
would not abuse that which was commit- 
tedtothem. To this he might readily | 
assent; but then, supposing other persons | 

ossessing different dispositions from 
them should be called upon to fill their , 
situations, no one could answer for the | 
use, or rather abuse of that power. If; 
this act were liable to be suspended now 
upon no better grounds than what had 
been adduced, it was liable to be sus- 
pended at any time. He begged minis- 
ters to consider well in what a situation 
they put the people of this country. The 
ill effects of this suspension might fall 
even upon posterity, if this practice once 
got into use, till the Habeas Corpus act 
itself became a dead letter. 

The Attorney General believed that the 
greater part of the House had their minds 
impressed with a persuasion of the neces- 
sity of the measure. On this account he 
had thought it unnecessary, on bringing 
it forward afresh, to take up the time of 
the House m detailing the reasons on 
which this suspension had been originally 
moved. The measure was one which the 
House had adopted from time to time. 
Parliament had conceived that, in exist- 
ing circumstances, it was necessary to the 
safety of the country, that this shield 
should be lifted up, as a guard to the 
constitution of the country. All that he 
now desired was, that as ministers had 
not abused that power which parliament 
had vested in them, gentlemen would 
consider this as a pledge that they would 
not in future. He had stated as a reason 
for bringing forward the measure now, 
that the present Suspension act would 
expire on the Ist of February, and that 
the time of the united parliament would 
be so occupied, that it would have no 
Opportunity, at so early a period, of dis- 
cussing at large the general question as 
to the expediency of its further continu- 
ance. Having the concurrence of so 
large a majurity of the House, nothing 
should deter him, in the situation which 
he had the honour to hold, from doing 
his duty. He trusted he should possess 
sufficient firmness, in spite of every 
threat, to persevere m measures which he 
thought right. He was persuaded, that 
‘the people at large felt their obligations 
to ministers; sad that, from time to time, 
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they had defended that constitution 
which they had been charged with de- 
stroying. 

Mr. Rose thought the question was 
simply, whether if, from the meeting of 
the imperial parliament to the period 
when the bill would expire, there was too 
little time fully to discuss the propriety 
of its future repeal or farther continuance, 
it was not expedient to agree to the sus- 
pension now proposed? For his part he 
thought that the intervening space was 
too short for the cool consideration of the 
measure ; and therefore he should support 
the bill. 

Mr. Hobkouse said, he had not intend- 
ed to have spoken this night upon the 
subject of the bill; but siace it had come 
into discussion, and the learned mover 
had shown himself so warm in its support, 
he felt it impossible to give a silent vote. 
He agreed with him in thinking, that the 
question was of the highest importance, 
and involved the most serious conse- 
quences; but he could not concur with 
him in attributing so much weight to the 
majority of the preceding evening. Did 
it follow that a majority, however great, 
must necessarily be right? Examples of 
the contrary had frequently happened. 
One suggested itself to his memory at 
that moment. During the hast session, 
the chancellor of the exchequer intro- 
duced an additional bill respecting in- 
come. It was accused, on this side of 
the House, of irregularity. A consider- 
able majority over-ruled the objection ; 
but on the subsequene day the bill was 
withdrawn, at the instance of the Speaker, 
in consequence of the alleged informality ; 
and thus the majority reversed their own 
proceeding. The measure before the 
House, ought not to have been brought 
forward at this ime. The learned gen- 
tleman had not proved, that any of those 
causes which were originally pleaded in 
favour of its adoption, were now in force. 
None of those seditious and incendiary 
societies, which were fermerly made the 
subject of complaint, now existed; no 
menaced invasion now alarmed us for our 
safety. If such causes were in existence, 
the learned gentleman might, perhaps, 
be warranted in appealing to notoriety, in 
appealing te the feelings of the House, 
without adducing any particular evi- 
dence; but as no such circumstance, nor 
any other adequate necessity, appeared, 
it was for the learned gentleman to prove 
how this House could answer to itself for 
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the continuance of a law which had so 
long suspended the dearest rights of the 
constitution, and placed the liberties of 
the people of England at the absolute 
disposal of ministers. Another argument 
advanced by the Icarned gentleman was 
the excellent use which ministers had 
made of the powers committed to their 
hands; but to this position he could 
never assent. When he saw men appre- 
hended upon suspicion without the for- 
mality of an information upon oath, and 
detained nearly three years without being 
brought to trial, or even learning the 
names of their accusers, he ncver could 
join in the praises which were so unde- 
servedly bestowed upon the gentlemen 
opposite. He was ready to admit that 
there might be times and circumstances 
in which it would be extremely proper to 
arm the executive with a power of appre- 
hending and keeping in temporary cus- 
tody persons accused of treasonable pro- 
jects, until those projects could be fully 
developed; but it never could be said, 
that a space of almost three years was 
requisite to unravel a plot. Upon the 
principles of common justice, and in con- 
formity to the spirit of the British consti- 
tution, he therefore called upon ministers 
to bring to a fair trial those unfortunate 
men who had so long languished in 
gloomy imprisonment, that, if guilty, they 
might suffer the punishment due to their 
ollence, or, if innocent, be restored to 
liberty and to their friends. Their con- 
tinued protracted state of confinement he 
could consider in no other light than an 
anticipation of punishment, without the 
form or semblance of a trial. 

Mr. Martin said, he had once given a 
vote for the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus act, upon the presumption that 
the power granted to ministers would be 
properly exercised ; but he thought that 
power had been abused, by keeping per- 
sons in prison for years together, without 
assigning any reason for so doing. 

Mr. Sheridan maintained, that the sus- 
pension of the Habeas Corpus act ought 
not to be considered as a thing which it 
was proper to pass on general grounds, 
but that every year a specific cause for its 
suspension should be stated. Upon the 
ground and principle upon which it was 
how recommended, there never could 
arrive a time, when the country would 
enjoy that liberty it derived through the 
medium of the Habeas Corpus act. It 
seenicd to be asserted, that his side of the 
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House had admitted the necessity of such 
@ measure at one time; the assertion he 
denied. It never had been admitted on 
his side of the House, that a plot, such as 
ministers had represented it, ever existed ; 
but it had been admitted, that there was 
something which furnished a pretence for 
trying the effect of suspending the act for 
atime. Those who urged the House to 
the adoption of the measuce, pointed out 
no case to show its necessity; but the 
contented themselves with saying, Loo 
round, and the necessity will every where 
present itself. By this they certainly 
meant to intimate, that till the spirit of 
republicanism was extinguished, the peo- 
ple of this country were not to expect the 
restoration of that act which was the ve 
essence of their constitution. He feared, 
if such were the case, it would be difficult 
to say when the people would return to 
the enjoyment of that invaluable privi- 
lege; but it was said, that before the Sus- 
pension act could be suffered to expire, it 
was necessary to wait for the Irish gentle- 
men. Such a reason might be plausible 
enough, if, by waiting for them, there was 
any probability of gaining information the 
House was not already in possession of. 
What did the Irish members know about 
the internal state of this country as con- 
nected with the Habeas Corpus act? It 
was most extraordinary, that the reason 
upon which the union was recommendcd 
to them was, that they would be coming 
from a scene of tumult, riot, and confu- 
sion, to a land blessed with happiness, 
good order, and liberty; and yet, that the 
moment the union was effected, they were 
to be told, they had got into a place, 
where, such was the state of the public 
mind, that it was necessary to suspend 
the most valuable blessing of the consti- 
tution. Supposing the question was left 
to their discussion, they must necessarily 
think such a line of conduct was the most 
rigorous on the part of ministers that could 
be proposed. He believed, there scarcely 
ever was a period, when the loyalty, the 
temper, the moderation, and the forbear- 
ance of the people, were greater than at 
present ; their submission to the laws, 
and the patience with which they endured 
the heavy pressure of the times, ought to 
place them beyond suspicion. If, how- 


, ever, there were persons who were justly 


the objects of suspicion, were there not 
suflicient means of repressing them? Had 
not ministers the assistance uf the volun- 
teer- corps in checking the least tendency 
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towards seditious practices? Was it 
possible the very smali band of disaftected 
could in the least affect the general mass 
of the people? Impossible... There was 
nothing, then, to justify the House in 
acceding to such a measure. 

Mr. Pitt observed, that it had been 
said by an hon. gentleman opposite, that 
the priociple on which the House was 
asked to extend the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus act, put an end to all 
hope of its ever being restored to the 
country. He by no means considered 
the question in the same point of view; 
nor could he imagine why tbe further sus- 
pension of the act, during a period when 
the necessity for such suspension existed, 
should prevent the country from having 
all the advantages of the act when the 
danger in taking off the restraints upon its 
operation had ceased. That circumstances 
rendered its suspension necessary at the 
present moment, was a fact of which it 
was impossible to doubt; and he was well 
assured the House would not hesitate in 
continuing the precaution, until it was 
actuated by a general persuasion that the 
precaution ought no longer to be conti- 
nued. Could the hon. gentleman expect, 
when the sense of the House was in fa- 
vour of continuing the precaution, that 
his opinion should decide the question ? 
the hon. gentleman would be so good as 
to recollect, there was a tine when the 
measure was first proposed, that it had 
the sanction .of his opinion. Could he 
then think that it was necessary to pro- 
ceed again ‘to a formal inquiry, and to 
enter into @ minute examination of evi- 
dence, in -order to be satisfied of the 
necessity of placing sucli a power in the 
hands of ministers? Was it not a fair 
mode of reasoning, from what might be 
seen of the situation of this country and 
of the rest of Europe, that there did 
exist the same just ground for continuing 
the measure, as there had at first existed 
for adopting it? He admitted at the 
same time, that the effect of this mea- 
sure, and of others adopted by the wis- 
dom of parliament, bad rendered the 
.danger less in this country now, than at 
ithe period when the act was first sus- 
pended. But would the hon. gentleman 
“ays there was not the same want 
.of precaution, in order to prevent the 
.seturo of a danger to the same extent? 
Would he gay that the spirit of sedition 
and Jacobinism was wholly extinguished, 
and that it had no partisans in this coun- 
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try? - Unhappily, from the peculiar state 
of the country, the means of inflammation 
were more ready now than formerly; and 
it had ever been seen, that those who 
were actuated by a spirit. of hostility 
against the government never failed taking 
advantage of any temporary distress or 
pressure of the country, in order to in- 
flame the minds of the people. It was 
the distinguishing character of that sys- 
tem of Jacobinism which the House had 
in a great measure repressed, to avai: 
itself of the passions and prejudices of 
the lower orders, and to ah use of 
them for the'r own destruction. Had 
the hon. gentleman forgotten the.endea- 
vours practised in this country to intro- 
duce the same system that had deluged 
Ireland with blood? To what was the 
country to attribute its escape from the 
horrors of that system, and the more via- 
Jent and concise means used to repress it, 
but that the parliament had enabled mi-. 
nisters to prevent its gaining strength ?—-~ 
Then, as to the propriety of discussing 
the measure with the Irish members: in 
the first place he never understood that 
any one had ever argue the necessity of 
discussing the subject with the Irish mem- 
bers: all that was said was, that because 
the Suspension act would expire before the 
imperial parliament would have had time 
to devote their attention to the subject, it 
was a reason why it should be prolonged 
for a further period, till it could be fully 
discussed. If the House had been called 
upon to continue it longer, he would have 
had no difficulty in showing that circum- 
stances would have justified the House in 
assenting to the measure. Then, as to 
what the hon. gentleman had said with 
respect to our inviting the Irish to a 
union with this country, by dae 3 
its superior advantages, and that by such 
ao restraint as this we should drive them 
back, he would ask, at the very tine 
when those inviting blessings were held 
out to them, when this unhappy land 
formed a striking contrast with the misery 
of others, what was the state of this coun- 
try? .This very suspicion of the designs 
of the seditious existed, and this very 
law existed to restrain them; yet the 
people of Ireland were to be told, their 
union with England had defrauded them 
of the liberty and calm security that they 
before enjoyed !. It was said, the people 
of Ireland had not thought, it necessary 
to have recourse to this measure. Had 
they not had recourse, however, to other 
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measures, much more @o be deplored, 
though no less necessary? Gentlemen on 
the other side of the House admitted, 
that, after the Habeas Corpus Suspension 
act, the Sedition act, and every other act 
which the security of the government had 
rendered necessary, the situation of this 
country was a state of liberty compared 
with Ireland; and yet it was now said, 
that, in participating the blessings of this 
country, the Irish would have something 
to regret and envy in their own. It was 
not meant to be contended, that the 
Hause could not come to a determination 
upon the subject without the Irish mem- 
bers; but the question was, whether it was 

roper that measures should be taken to 
pretest the danger of suffering the Sus- 
pension act to expire, until the parliament 
of the united kingdoms should have an 
opportunity of proceeding to a full dis- 
cussion of the subject. 

Mr. Grey rose for the purpose of 
making a few observations upon this most 
extraordinary measure, and the very extra- 
ordinary arguments by which it had been 
supported. The right hon. gentleman 
had stated, that the opinions of those who 
opposed this méasure had changed; for 
that they now admitted that Jacobinism 
formerly existed, but contended that it 
was now extinguished. This charge ap- 

ared to him totally destitute of founda- 

ion. He, for one, never had stated, never 
had thought, that there were not to be 
found {fn this country some persons who 
were disaffected: he believed that such 
persons were to be found in every country, 
n every period. But the proposition he 
had always maintained was, that there 
hever was such a spirit of discontent or 
disloyalty in this ce would justify 
ministers in depriving the people of the 
benefits of the constitution. In support 
ing this measure, at present, the gentle- 
men on the other side could not have re- 
fourse to the same grounds which they 
had urged on former d¢casions, betause 
none of the reasons upon which it was 
formerly justified now existed. . The riglit 
hon. f Segnngs had contended, that it 
was for want of precautionary measures 
similar to this, in other countries, that so 
many calamities had befallen them ; but 
this assertion he had not attempted to 
prove ; indeed, he would find it very 

ifficult to do so. There appeared 
throughout the whole of the right hon. 
gentleman’s conduct one very great error : 
ornerly, the liberty of the ‘subject, and 
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the blessings of the constitution, were the 
favourite topics in that House, atid among 
the people of England; but now the 
theme was changed, and the right hon: 
gentleman only talked of preserving the 
security and quiet of the people; and 
these were the grounds on which, in abso- 
lute governments, every measure was 
justified. But he wished to inquire whus 
ther it was true, as the right lon. gen- 
tleman had stated, that the revolutions in 
other countries were to be attributed to 
want of severe measures on the part of 
their governments? He wished to ask, 
whether the revolution in France was to 
be attributed to the extreme mildness of 
the government ; or whether the people 
had not been driven by oppression into 
resistance? It had been remarked by a . 
very great man at the beginning of this 
war, that it was never from a desire of 
overturning the government, but from 
impatience at oppression, that the people 
revolted.—The right hon. gentleman had 
stated, that he was now prepared to dis- 
cuss this question upon its general prin« 
ciples, and that the House had materials 
enough before them to decide upon it. 
He wished the right hon. gentleman 
would go into the question, and state to 
the House what these grounds were upon 
which he relied. The right hon. gentle- 
man had, indeed, referred to the report of 
the cummittee before which he said evi+ 
dence was given; but if the House w4nted 
proof upon the subject, where were the 
to find it? Some persons had, indeed, 
been taken up; but after having been 
confined for a long time, the evidence 
against them had not been found suffi 
justify their bei 
brought to trial.—Some allusions h 
been made to the union with Ireland. 
He would not enter into that subject; he 
only begged leave to say, that it appeared 
to him particularly desirable, that we 
should settle all points relative to internal 
safety, rather than leave them to the mem- 
bers of the sister kingdom, before they 
could, by @ residence in this country, be 
acquainted with our manners and habits. 
If, under the present circumstances, the 
minister should succeed in carrying this 
measure, he really could not imagine 
situation in which the country could be, 
in which he might not make such asser- 
tions a8 were now made, and call for the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus. With 
respect to the manner in which this 
power liad becn used by ministers, after 
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what hp had beard respecting the situation 
of prisgners in Coldbath-fields and other 
risong, there appeared so much ground 
or suspicion as ought to make the 
House pause before they renewed this 
bill. It had been asked, whether it would 
be sight, under the present unfortunate 
pressure, to give up the security which 
the bill afforded? It appeared to him, if 
there was one argument more strong than 
another against the passing of this bill, it 
was that very argument. The people 
deserved that parliament should repose 
confidence in them: but what could they 
think when they saw their liberties sacri- 
ficed upon the mere asscrtion of the mi- 
nister? What appearance would it have, 
when the people saw their representatives 
ape liberty at the mercy of ministers? 
circumstances of the times 

for very different conduct from 

that which it was now proposed to adopt: 
they ought to be treated with confidence, 
but certainly recourse ought not to be 
te measures of terror; and he was 
convinced that such a system would create 
that dissatisfaction and jealousy which had 
produced such fatal effects in other coun- 


tries. 

_Lord Hawkesbury said, it was impos- 
sible not to recollect the predictions 
which, on former occasions, the hon. gen- 
tleman and his friends bad hazarded ; it 
was impossible not to call to mind the 
arguments by which they had pressed the 
House not to adopt a measure, to the 
adoption of which was to be ascribed the 
existence of the constitution. He recol- 
Jected, that these gentlemen had strenu- 
ously contended, that there was no Jaco- 
binism, no spirit of disaffection existing 
in the country, or even if there was, that 
the measures which government were 
adopting would only aggravate the evil. 
At was said, that, by adopting severe mea- 
sures, we should irritate the people, and 
destroy their love of the constitution ; 
Dut on this night, the language of gen- 
tlemen was wholly changed: now it was 
seid, that there never was a moment 
when the people were so loyal, when their 
Attachment to the conatitution was s0 gin- 
cere, notwithstanding the adoption of mea- 
sures, with regpect to which, gentlemen 
‘predicted suek fatal consequences. 
‘mference was, that ministers had acted 
-wisely in adopting such measures, and 
jthat they had a direct contrary effect to 


thes which had been predicted. The: 
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expire in 1795. e ‘events that too 
place after were such 4$ rendered it neces- 
sary again to have recourse to this mez- 
sure, and, he believed, that many of the 
evils which epsued, would not have hap- 
pened if the bill had not been suffered to 
expire. He admitted, with satisfaction, 
that Jacobinism had diminished; but it 
was not so far diminished, as to reh- 
der precautionary measures unnecessary. 
Though no man could feel more sincerely 
the praise which was due to the people, 
for their exemplary conduct, yet, know- 
ing that it was the nature of acobinism 
to watch with unwearied attention for 
moments which might be favourable to its 
designs; knowing that it would eagerly 
take advantage of the present unfortu- 
nate pressure, he should think ministers 
had not done their duty, if they had 
acted otherwise than they had done. — 
The question being put, That the bill 


be read a second time, the House di- 
vided : : 
Tellers. 

The Lord Hawkesbury - 

Yeas $Me. Nicholas Vansittart -$ 5° 
Mr. Jolliffe- -:>- <- - 

Oa Sr. Hobhouse- - - 3 “ 


The bill was ordered to be read a 
second time on the 15th. 


Dec. 15. On the order of the day for 
the second reading of the bill, Mr. Grey 
peercpnes a Petition from Paul Thom 

Maitre. It stated, ‘* that he had been 
arrested in September 1794, when he was 
only 18 years of age, on suspic¢ian of 
having been concerned in treasonabdle 

ractices; that he was detained till the 

ay following, and then discharged. 
That he was afterwards informed that a 
bill had been found against him by the 


grand jury; and that, eager to show bis 


respect to the laws, he surrendered him- 
self, was arraigned, and for want of ewi- 
dence discharged. That he was again 
taken up, in consequence of Jealous, the 
Bow-street officer, declaring, that the in- 
strument supposed to have been intended 
against his majesty’s life had been found 
in his house. That the officer told the 

etitioner’s mother, she would never see 
bim out of prison again till he went to the 


gallows; the effect of which declaration 


was, that she took to her bed, and died 


in two months; that the petitioner was 


himself taken ill, seized with convulsions, 
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and in that condition confined to & damp 
room in the Cold-bath-fields prison, where 
his rest was disturbed night and day, by 
watchmen, at stated periods, demanding 
whether he was secure, and insisting upon 
his answering them. The petition then 
entered into a justification of the peti- 
tioner's motives for becoming one of the 
London Corresponding Society ;—then 

roceeded to impeach the character of 

pton, the informer against him, and 
spoke in disrespectful terms of the con- 
duct of the privy council towards him: 
it also stated, that he had been confined 
for three years in Reading gaol; and con- 
cluded by praying that his case might be 
aquired into by the House.” 

r. Pitt said, that some part of the 
petition was 3o far from being connected 
with the petitioner's complaint, that it 
was nothing more than a political essay, 
in the course of which he had thought 
proper to censure the conduct of govern- 
ment. The subject of the petition had no 
application to the general principle on 
which was founded the propriety of sus- 
pending the Habeas Corpus act. Ag to 
the declaration of his innocence, it could 
not be taken for granted. If, during his 
confinement, he had not been properly 
treated, that would very properly be the 
subject of inquiry; but the propricty of 
a general law for the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus act, could not be affected 
by the grievance of any individual. He 
thought the petition ought not to lie on 
the table. 

Mr. Grey said, he did not think it con- 
sistent with his duty to decline present- 
ing the petition, especially as there was 
nothing informal init. No occasion could 
be more opportune, since it complained, 
that, on account of the continued suspen- 
sion of the Habeas Corpus, the petitioner 
had lingered nearly three years in prison, 
without the hope of being brought to 
trial. 

' Sir WW. Pulteney thought it would be 
for the honour of the House to make in- 
quiry into the matters stated in the peti- 
tion. This inquiry might be made in a 
secret committee ; and if it should appear 
that this man had stated falsehoods, they 
would be exposed, and a stop thereby 
put to calumoies. 

_ The Altorney General said, that the 
eae contained strong reflections on 

lig majesty’s privy council, and stated a 
variety of matter extraneous to the pcti- 


tion itself, If it had been confined to 
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personal hardships, he should have had 
no objection to its being laid on the 
table; but the reflection which it con- 
tained was indecent in itself, and un- 
founded. He therefore thought that, to 
prevent petitions of this nature from being 
presented, it would be better to reject 
the present one. 

r. Jolliffe said, that the petition con- 
tained nothing that was in itself indecent 
orimproper. If it was rejected, no ag- 
grieved person could ever expect relief. 
He would divide the House on the sub- 
ject. . 

Mr. Simeon said, that it was incon- 
sistent with the dignity of the House to 
suffer the petitioner to state, that the 
person who gave information against him 
was a perjurcd wretch. This was the 
grossest libel on an individual that he had 
ever heard. As the petition was worded, 
he should vote for its rejection. 

Mr. Tierney admitted, that if any reso: 
lution had been moved upon the petition, 
it might have been objectionable; but all 
that was asked was, that it should lie on 
the table. No man complaining of such 
hardships, could use any other than 
strong language. Every allowance ought 
to be made for a man who had been im- 
prisoned three years, and who felt him- 
self innocent. It was not parliamentary 
to say that a petition ought to be rejected, 
because it reflected on the privy council, 
or on his majesty’s ministers. It would, 
he conceived, be unprecedented to reject 
the petition. 

Lord Hawkesbury said, that the objec- 
tion to the petition was, that it was dis- 
respectful towards the privy council, and 
slandered an individual. No doubt, if 


; Such a petition were published otherwise 


than as a parliamentary document, the 
author might be indicted for a libel against 
Upton. Besides, the objectionable pas- 
sages were wholly unnecessary to the 
prayer of the petition. The night of pe+ 
titioning was not to be made the vehicle 
of calumny. : 

Mr. Jekyll said, there might be irre- 
levant matter in the petition, but that 
was not a reason for rejecting it alto- 
gether. Was it not the greatest act 
of injustice to keep a man confined three 
years without a trial? Io that period, he 
might be deprived of the exculpatory evi- 
dence which he could have brought for- 
ward, if tried in the first instance. Could 
any thing be more cruel than to suffer a 
man, for such a length of time, to languish 
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in Cold-bath-fields prison, a victim of 
such a man as Aris? He trusted the 
House would receive the petition. 

The Solicitor General said, that although 
a single sentiment in a petition might be 
clearly relative, it did not fullow that the 

titioner should take the opportunity of 
introducing into the other parts of it libels 
against the government of the country. 
Was the House obliged to receive such a 
petition? The petitioner had displayed 
considerable art in the manner in which 
he had drawn it up. 

Mr. Bragge said that the petition was 
not only irrelevant, but its reflections were 
mischievous and libellous; they appeared 
to be the effect, not of ignorance, but of 
design. The consequence of suffering 
such a petition to lie on the table would 
be, that it would get into print, and have 
@ pernicious effect. 

Mr. Grey said, that a petition coming 
from a man whi was under circumstances 
so pressing, ought not to be scrutinized 
with so scrupulous a nicety, especially 
when it was treating of thuse whom he 
thought his persecutors. If he had libel- 
led the constituted authorities designedly, 
his petition ought not to be received; but 
that did not seem to him to be the real 
character of the petition. 

Mr. Perceval observed, that the petition 
contained two distinct heads of allegation; 
the one related to what happened to the 
petitioner on a subject which had been 
disposed of by due course of law, and of 
which the House could not regularly take 
cognizance; the other, that he might 
obtain relief from what he was now suffer- 
ing: in this also, it did not appear that 
the petition ought to be received in its 
present form. It Mr. Upton had acted 
injuriously towards the petitioner, the law 
would afford him redress. If he had to 
complain of hardships, and thought the 
ed council were the cause of them, the 

ouse would not examine too nicely the 
words he might use; but the complaint 
of the petitioner against the privy council 
had no application to the subject matter 
of the petition, nor was there a word of 
it in the prayer; for whitch reason it ought 
not tobe received. - “ Pe 

Mr. Martin showld. be sorry to give a 
vote which tended: to encroach on the 

‘wight of petitioning; but as this petition 
contained much matter which ought not 


to have appeared in it, and as the peti-, 


tioner might present another, he thought it 
better that it should not be received. ., 
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Sir. F. Burdett said,. that. if there was 
any libellous matter in the petition, the 
parties libelled had their remedy in due 
course of law; for his part, he never 
wished to be nice in canvassing the words 
of a petition, especially if it came from a 
man who had been confined in gaol for. 
three years. Many of the expressions 
were natural enough from a man in that 
situation As to libels on individuals, he 
did not think the House ought to be very. 
nice, since many libels on individuals were 
published in the proceedings of the House, 
and for which such individuals had no 
redress whatever. The only question 
was, whether this application of an unfor- 
tunate man was reasonable or not? He 
thought it was; and would receive the 
petition. 

The question being put, “ That the 


said petition do lie upon the table,” the 
House divided : 
Tellers. 
: Mr. Grey - - = = 
Yeas $urr Jekyll 2 2 2. $8 
- __ § The Lord Hawkesbury 
Nors 3 Arr. Perceval - - - ‘ 59 
The said petition was then rejected ; 
and the question being put, ‘ That the 
said bill be now read a second time,” the 
House divided: 


Tellers. we 

- .. § Mr. Attorney General 9? - 
zens Mr. Bragge ~ + = = ; wy 
Mr. Jolliffe'- -- -« 9. ° 

Nogs S Sit Francis Burdett : 8 


Dec. 18. On the order of the day, for 
the third reading of the bill, : 
Mr. Jekyll said, that on former occa- 
sions, when it was judged necessary to 
suspend, for a short period, the great 
palladiuin of English liberty, it had been 
reckoned decent to present some pretext 
for so alarming ameasure. The attorney- 
general for the time had thought it his 
duty to lay before the House something 
in the shape of facts and circumstances, 
to induce a compliance with the proposal. 
The next step was, to'refer to former 
reports, and to bespeak favour to the bill, 
by asserting the continuance of the same 
dangers which those reports had disclosed. 
At. length, even these forms were laid 
aside, and:without one new ground being 


brought farward, without even the show 


of averment that the formcr dangers 


cxisted, the mcasure was justified by mere 
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neral assertions. A mere sesertion 

at Jacobinism was still unextinguished, 
was held out as a motive to induce the 
Howse to renounce the noblest right of 
themeeclves, andtheir constituents. He 
was convinced, that in this country, Ja- 
cobinism had long sincedied anatural death. 
There indeed existed discontents, from 
the malversation of ministers; but these 
discontents could not justify the House 
in continuing to withhold from the people 
the best guardian of their rights. But 
the measure had been farther defended, 
from the lenity of ministers, in the exer- 
eise of the power entrusted to them. 
Now twenty-five men had languished in 
prison for nearly three years, on charges 
which had never been preferred against 
them in a regular manner. This was a 
practice similar to the lettres de cachet 
of the French monarchy, and altogether 
subversive of our ancient statutes. He 
called on the House to resist the measure 
even ia this stage. 

Bir Francis Burdett said, that the pre- 
sent measure was part of a system com- 
mencing with the present reign, and now 
finally completed. It was impossible to 
cast an eye over its several administra- 
tions, without seeing this same spirit per- 
vade them, however different they might 
be in other respects. What was the 
state then, he would ask, to which the 
country was reduced by this system? 
Constructive treasons revived—liberty of 
speech taken away—the liberty of the 
press invaded—the administration of jus- 
tice violated by making judges dependent 
of the crown [Hear, hear!]; yes, de- 
pendent of the crown, by the power it 
possessed of granting them salaries—the 
trial by jury violated, and the arbitrary 
decisions of justices of peace substituted 
in its room—men’s private concerns sub- 
jected to shameful inquiry—a prison, to 
which a grand jury was refused admit- 
tance—and pensioned magistrates to ma- 
so it. In his opinion, the grand jury, 
had they been duly sensible of their 
power and rights, ought to have. presented, 
as well the magistrates who refused their 

plication, as the prison itself, as a pub- 
‘lic nuisance.—There was no ground 
whatever laid for the present motion ; on 
the contrary, ministers disdained all co- 
lour of pretence ; for if they wished for 
any, it would have been easy ‘for them to 
have trumped up a plot or a conspiracy., 
“There were certain gentlemen in that. 
House, who took every occasion to make 
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loud and strong professions of vital chris- 
tianity and ie If those gentlemen 
really believed what they professed; if 
they sincerely believed in the interposi- 
tion of Divine Providence to punish na- 
tions for the delinquency of their con- 
duct, he would call their attention to the 
tremendous curse denounced by the sub- 
limest of the prophetical writers against 
the Babylonian tyrant, because he had 
reduced cities to ashes—because he had 
deluged the earth with blood—but, what 
was more heinous than all the rest—be- 
cause he opened not the door of the pri- 
son-house! It required no prophetic | 

irit to tell, that similar causes produced 
similar effects; and therefore ministers 
might well dread the consequence of 
their system. He contended, that mi- 
nisters did not dare to bring the victims 
of their oppression to trial, and that they 
preserved their heads and their offices by 
enslaving the country. As an honest 
man, therefore, he must enter his -protest 
against the motion. 

Mr. Eliison said, he knew of no resem- 
blance there was between lettres de cachet 
and the bill now before the House. An 
hon. gentleman had said, that there were 
now in prison 25 ons who were un- 
known, and unpitied because unknown 
He took the fact to be the reverse. 
These men were known, and, because 
they were known, they were not pitied. 
As to the fact of their being so few, he 
thought that a proof of the moderate use 
ministers had made of the power which 
the law gave them. If it had not bees 
for the measure now before the Honse, 
and others of a similar kind, he did not 
believe there would at this bour have 
been left one stone upon the other, of 
that beautiful pile, the British constitu- 


tion. 
The question being put, “That the 
said bill be now read the third time,” the 


House divided: 
Tellers. ‘ 
Mr. Ellison - - - z 59 
Mr. Richard Ryder - - 
Sir Francis Bufdett - - 
Nozs} Mr, Jekyll = ==. -§ 80 
‘The-bill was then read a third Gime, and. 
. It was to continue in force until 
six weeks after the commencement of the 
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the motion, that the bill from the Com- 
mons be read the first time, 

Lord Holland said, he knew it was not 
customary to oppose a bill on its first 
reading, and for a very obvious reason, 
that it was right they should be in some 
measure acquainted with the nature of a 
bill, before they entered upon any dis- 
cussion of it. However much he might 
approve of this custom in general cases, 
he could not adhere to it with regard to 
the present bill; for the nature of this 
bill was at once known from the title 
which it bore, and its object was such, 
that the moment it was proposed for a 
first reading, he felt himself called upon 
to remonstrate against it as the most fla- 
grant breach of the constitution. At a 
moment when parliament had met for the 
great purpose of relieving the distresses 
of the people, a bill was brought in, 
whose purpose was, to place their persons, 
and even their lives, under the arbitrary 
control of those ministers by whom that 
control had already been so grossly abus- 
ed. Never was attempt to demand con- 
fidence more misplaced; never was a 
altar to give new powers more absurd. 

f ministers thought it necessary at the 
present time to suspend the Habeas 
Corpus act, their reasoning must be, 
“this s sion has saved the country 
from ruin, and it must be continued for 
the sake of security.” But allowing, for 
the sake of argument, that the original 
suspension was necessary, and had been 
beneficial, this was no reason for continu- 
ing it, when the evil which it was intended 
to meet no longer existed. For what 
would this reasoning tend to? It would 
be the physician saying to his patient, 
« You were in a state of violent disease ; I 
gave Phe a violent medicine to cure you ; 
its efficacy is proved; you are cured; 
therefore you must take a double dose of 
the same medicine.’—It was perhaps dif- 
ficult to determine what combination of 
circumstances ought to authorize a mea- 
sure like this; but certain it was, that our 
ancestors had never thought general as- 
sertions of danger any reason for its 
adoption. They admitted it only either 
when there was strong, clear, and deci- 
sive evidence of a conspiracy among a 
Jarge body of men, among whom indivi- 
duals could not be convicted and brought 
to punishment without giving the alarm 
to the rest, and allowing them an oppor- 
tunity to conceal their crimes, or escape 
the reach of law; or, when some grand 
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conspiracy actually did exist which it 
might be difficult to counteract by the 
; atc effect of the national policy. 

hese were the only cases in which our 
ancestors had thought it expedient to 
suspend the operation of that invaluable 
privilege which gave security to all their 
rights. Ministers had now, however, 
thought it expedient to renounce this long 
established constitutional ground. They 
had chosen to publish a new doctrine; 
and instead of a striking and specific case 
of necessity, had risked the measure on an 
undefined avowal of danger. Ministers 
seemed to argue, that because the mea- 
sure had, under certain circumstances, 
been productive of good, it was therefore 
to be continued when those circumstances 
had ceased to operate. He was some- 
what at a loss to understand what was the 
real meaning of such language. Was it 
really their object, that all the ancient 
laws, which gave security and perma- 
nence to the liberty of the subject, that 
all the wise regulations of our ancestors 
to check the influence of the crown, 
should for ever be suspended, and that 
on their ruios should be established a re- 
fa system of oppression and despotism ? 
f these were in reality their principles, it 
was tantamount to saying to the people 
of England, that their constitution was 
never to be restored.—That discentente 
did exist to a certain extent was not to 
be denied; that there might be some 
individuale who, notwithstanding the 
scenes of anarchy which a neighbouring 
county had displayed, might entertain a 
wish to overthrow the constituted au- 
thorities, was not impossible. He be- 
lieved that never was there a country in 
which such discontenta did not exist; in 
which some factious spirits were not to be 
found. But allowing that in this country 
discontents did exist to a certain degree, 
the true question for their lordships de- 
termination was, whether this partial evil, 
arising out of the best privilege of human 
nature, was to sanction a measure which 
superseded the exercise of all those rights, 
which had for ages distinguished the in- 
habitants of this favourite Jand?—But m 
considering this subject, it was farther 
important to contrast not merely the coa- 
stitutional ground of a bill like the present, 
with the ground adopted by ministers, 
but also the use which was made of that 

wer which it placed in their hands. It 
fad never been the practice in the better 
times of the constitution to exert the 
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powet granted to scize and detain sedir 
tious persons, except when there was an 
intention to bring to trial, or when the 
apprehension was preceded by an accu- 
‘sation on oath. But what had been the 
use which ministers had made of their 
discretionary power? Had there ever 
deen displayed on their part a determina- 
tion to bring those individuals to open 
trial? They had detained them nearly 
three years without the form of accusa- 
tion, and according to the still existing 
statutes, they could not legally hold them 
in confinement when that term should ex- 
pire. Yet, was there the least reason to 
suppose that they would be able to col- 
lect, during the few months that remained, 
any evidence adequate to their convic- 
tion, since they had been unable to esta- 
blish their guilt in a period of much 
longer duration? Ministers pretended 
that these men were detained for the 
sake of general security; but would any 
noble lord assert, that their liberation 
would have the least tendency to disturb 
the public repose? There was a time 
when the bare idea that ministers could 
have confined in some solitary cell, any 
individual against whom there was. no 
charge, would have suggested the strictest 
scrutiny. These days he hoped would 
‘again return. He referred to the asser- 
tion, that the prison in which ministers 
‘immured the objects of their suspicion, 
was formed on the plan of the philanthro- 
pic Howard. Had that been the case, 
would a grand jury have recommended an 
‘inquiry into the internal economy of it, 
in consequence of the miserable situation 
of a person not confined for any offence, 
‘but for safe custody only? ‘Was that a 
prison upon the plan of Howard, where 
‘the governor extarted money from the 
ewretched sufferers, and made their mise- 
‘ries the pretence of his rapacity? But 
-why were persons who were only objects 
-of suspicion, sent to penitentiary houses 
atall? Why were persons to be sent in 
chains to them, as he understood had 
been the case with regard to some who 
came from Manchester ?—Convinced as 
‘he was, that there was nothing in the 
‘circumstances .of the country, which, 
‘even at the first introduction of the bill, 
‘could justify so violent a measure, he had 
-opposed its enactment. The alarm excit- 
ed by temporary circumstances had sub- 
sided, and the people would not now look 
to the continuance .of the measure with 
-the sentiments they bad formerly indulged. 
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They were alarmed, not at the prevalence 
of sedition and disaffection, but at the 
extraordinary increase of the influence 
of the crown. ‘They were alarmed at the 
system of profusion adopted by ministers, 
supported by taxes now too severe to be 
endured. ‘They were alarmed that a con- 
test begun for the purpose of restraining 
the ambition of France, had tended to 
increase her aggrandizement. ‘They were 
alarmed :lest a war, in which they were 
told at its commencement France would 
be reduced by tamine and distress, should 
end in producing famine and ‘distress ia 
this country. They were alarmed that a 
war carried on for the purpose of checking 
the designs of one state which threatened 
the destruction of every other, should 
have deprived us of every ally, and given 
birth to a confederacy against our existe 
ence as an independent nation, — 

Lord Grenville said, he would put one 
simple question to their lordships—-Wher 
ther they were not convinced that there 
had existed in this country the seeds of 
a conspiracy against its government and 
constitution—a conspiracy of the same 
nature with that which had arrived at such 
a lamentable maturity in Ireland? The 
table was covered with proofs of its existe 
ence, and if these were not thought suffi- 
cient, ‘there was the further evidence of 
the confession at the same time of their 
own guilt, made by some of the persons 
now detained in cunfinement. To coum 
teract a conspiracv which involved the 
ruin of our religion, our liberties, our 
property, in a word, of whatever was 
excellent or useful, their lordsbips had 
judged it expedient, to give up for a time 
the exercise of one most important privir 
lege, by that means to preserve the sys- 
tem itself from the destruction prepared 
for it. ‘The only question now was, whe- 
ther their lordships were satisfied of the 
propriety of their former resolution? If 
they were persuaded that, under the ine 
fluence of the bill on the table, principles 
destructive of all order, eubversive of all 
happiness, had been materially weakened ; 
if they believed that dangerous machina- 
tions had been prevented; that scenes of 
anarchy, disorder, and misery witnessed 
in a neighbouring land, bad been kept at 
a distance from our abodes, that the fair 
inheritance of genuine liberty, handed 
down from age to age unimpuired, had 
been preserved io its original perfection; 
if they believed this, they would have no 
hesitation in entertaining (he present bill. 
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—But it had been said that there was no 
evidence brought. forward in support of 
its necessity. Was not all the information 
formerly laid before the House now open 
for the inspection of their lordships ? Did 
not the reports on the table furnish ample 
evidence of the facts on which the bill 
was founded? Would it not, then, be to 
act inconsistently with their former deci- 
sions to refuse to receive the bill, under 
the present circumstances of the country, 
when sedition had so favourable.an op- 
portunity to work up the spirits of the 
people to disaffection? From a firm 
conviction that the measure had been 
productive of incalculable advantages, 
and that the present state of the country 
required its continuance, he should move 
that the bill be read a second time. 

The Duke of Bedford could not give 
a silent vote against a measure which was 
not even defended by the shadow of an 
argument. He should ever reckon it as 
@ most unjustifiable violation of the rights 
and liberties of the people. The noble 
secretary had not produced a single fact, 
which could induce the House to sanction 
its continuance. No new ground having 
been brought forward in support of it, and 
there appearing to him nothing in the 
state of the country to justify it, he should 
oppose the bill. = 

Lord Eldon admitted that it was the 
duty of every noble lord to spare no op- 
portunity of resisting any. bill that sus- 
pended the Habeas Corpus; as no bill to 
deprive the subject of that invaluable 
blessing ought to pass, unless the neces- 
sity was great, and felt to be so. He 
himself would have gone much farther 
than the noble lords on the point of re- 
sistance, if he was not convinced, most 
thoroughly, that a strong necessity had 
existed for the passing such bills as the 


present, from time to time, for some 


years, and still remained for now passing 
it. If such bills. had not been passed, the 
sovereign not only would not have been 
now upon the throne, but our religion, 
our laws, and our freedom, would have 


been overturned. He denied the principle’ 


Jaid down, that the ground on which the 
Habeas Corpus act could only be sus- 
pees was to enable government to 
eep men in prison, lest, by bringing 
them to trial, a disclosure of evidence in- 
jurious to the country should necessarily 
take place. On the contrary, there might 
be a Case in which there could be no trial, 
yet the necessity of the measure could 
[ VOL. XXxv,] 
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not be disputed. In support of this posi- 
tion he instanced the trials at Maidstone. 
It appeared that there were at that time 
ambassadors connected with the Irish re- 
bellion actually passing through this coun- 
try to France, for the purpose of effecting 
our destruction, and vet, only for the 
mere accident that two Bow-street officers 
arrested them, and not one, such was the 
nature of our laws, there could have been 
no trial. These treasons now stood ad- 
mitted by the confession of the traitors 
themselves; men whom people of great 
worth in this country had represented as 
patterns of purity, and consequently had 
so far shown themselves in gross error. 
The state of the mind then was plainly 
this: there was an inchoate conspiracy in 
this country, but, that it had not risen to 
the same degree as in Ireland we were in- 
debted to the vigilance of the government, 
and that it was crushed by temperate 
means instead of arms. He saw persons 
now confined here under this act who had 
been active in the Irish rebellion, and in 
the attempts to promote the same system 
in this country. . Both these countries 
would be united a few days before the act 


would expire, and therefore he thought 
& subject in which they were thus mu- 


tually interested should be reserved for 


their joint discussion ; an opportunity for 


which was all that was asked by the pre- 
sent measure. 

The House divided: Contents, 17; Not- 
Contents, 3. The bill went through its 
subsequent stages without opposition. . 


Mr. Nicholls’s Motion respecting the 
Interference of Lords of Parliament in the 
Election of Members to serve for the Com- 
mons.} Dec. 12. Mr. Nicholls rose to 
call the attention of the House to the as- 
sumption of power by certain of our 
fellow subjects, which he considered a 
violation of the law and of the funda- 
mental principles of the constitution,—he 
meant the power which peers had as- 
sumed, of interfering in the election of 
members of that House. He was of opi- 
nion, that whenever a peer interfered in 
the élection of a member of the House 


of Commons, he was guilty of a high 


crime and misdemeanor; and it was his 
intention to move, * That this House 
should resolve, that it is a high crime and 
misdemeanor for any lord of parliament 
or lord lieutenant of a county, to concern 
himself in the election of a member to 
serve for the Commons in parliament.” 


[3 C] 
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Should he be so fortunate as to prevail 
on the House to come to this resolution, 
he should then move the House to re- 
solve itself into a committee of the whole 
House, for the purpose of considering by 
what means peers might be most effec- 
tually restrained from interfering in the 
election of members of that House. Be- 
fore he proceeded farther, he would state 
his ideas of the constitution; and those 
ideas, he said, were not drawn from new 
philosophy, but from the old law books 
of his country. The first author he 
should cite was Bracton, who lived in 
the reign of Henry 3rd. Bracton, speak- 
ing of the king, has this expression, “ Et 
rex sub lege, quialex facit regem ;?—* The 
will of the people created the king.” 
But when the people willed that there 
“should be that magistrate whom we call 
a king, the people willed that ali the other 
branches of the government should ema- 
nate from him. Thus the king creates 
the peer, an hereditary legislator, an he- 
reditary judge, an hereditary adviser of 
the crown; the king creates corporations, 
and confers on those corporations the 
right of sending representatives to parlia- 
ment; the king gives activity to parlia- 
ment, by commanding it to assemble; 
the king sanctions the resolutions of par- 
Jiament, and gives them the force of 
Jaws. Thus the pore are the roots, the 
king the trunk; from that trunk proceed 
the limbs, the branches, the twigs, and 
even the leaves. Inthe early periods of 
our history, those who had a right to sit 
in parliament were not precisely of the 
same description as at present. Indivi- 
duals to whom the king had granted the 
rights of peerage, bishops as sole corpo- 
rations, and abbots as the heads and re- 
presentatives of aggregate ecclesiastical 
‘corporations, composed the parliament. 
It is agreed, by all our lawyers and his- 
torians, that no representatives of bodies 
of the commonalty sat in parliament be- 
fore the 40th Hen. 8rd. It is supposed 
that some few representatives of bodies 
of the commonalty were summoned to 
parliament in that year. But it was not 
until the 49th Hen. Srd that they were 
summoned in any considerable number. 
Mr. Nicholls here read two passages, one 
from sir Robert Cotton, the other from 
Mr. Prynne, to show the opinion of our 
Jawyers and antiquarians with respect to 
the motives which induced: Henry Sed 
in the 49th year of his reign, to summon 
Fepresentatives from counties, sr eed | 
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beroughs, viz. to enable him to curb 
the influence of his great barons in par- 
liament. Lawyers and historians 

that this was the origin of the attendance 
of representatives of the Commons ia 
parliament: it could not therefore be 
called a novel doctrine. He was aware 
that it was an unfashionable doctrine, and 
might be revolting to many. Those who 
considered the House of Commons as 
resting on the basis of universal suffrage, 
would be offended at the doctrine he had 
stated. No man conversant in the his- 
tory of this country could ever bring him- 
self to believe, that the House of Com- 
mons was built on the foundation of uni- 
versal suffrage. Universal suffrage never 
could be established without the previous 
abolition of the existing constitution. 
Those who wished to establish the system 
of great families possessing a pre-emi- 
nence over the rest of the nobility, and 
controlling the government by their in- 
fluence in the House of Commons, would 
be equally revolted at these positions. 
But he challenged any man to say that 
the lawyers and historians had not agreed 
in assigning this origin to the House of 
Commons. Antecedently to the 40th 
Henry Srd, parliament had consisted of 
peers, bishops, who were sole corporations, 
and abbots, the representatives of ag- 
gregate ecclesiastical corporations. It 
was an easy transition from the represen- 
tatives of aggregate ecclesiastical corpo- 
rations to the representatives of aggre- 
gate lay corporations. If the histories of 
the other feudal monarchies of Euro 
were consulted, it would perhaps 
found that the same motives had, in other 
states, induced the monarch to summon 
to his great council the representatives of 
aggregate lay corporations. A fable, 
which we learn in our boyish days, ex- 
plains the policy of this measure. We 
are told, that the Gods of the higher 
order confederated to fetter Jupiter: Ju- 
piter called to his assistance Briareus, the 
giant son of Earth, who with his hundred 
hands defended the throne of Jupiter, 
and defeated the efforts of the confede- 
rate Gods. What is the lesson of in- 
struction conveyed to us by this fable? 
It is this, that in all mixed governments, 
of king, nobles, and commons (and such, 
perhaps, were all the governments of 
Greece at the time the fables of mytho- 
logy were invented), the nobles are ever 
prone to encroach on the power of their 
sovereign. It is the Commons; it is the 
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iant son of Earth, with his hundred 
ds, who defends the throne of his so- 
vereign, and defeats the efforts of confede- 
rated nobles, At an early period the 
at nobles endeavoured to deprive the 
g of the protection he derived from 
the representatives of the Commons; for, 
in the 8rd Edw. Ist, we find a statute to 
restrain the nobles from a Ra the 
corporations of the commonalty to re- 
turn such representatives as the nobles 
might recommend. The statute is in 
these words: ‘ Et pur ceo, que elections 
doivent etre franches, cy defend le roy, 
sur la greeve forfeiture, que nul haut 
homme, ni autre, per poiar des armes, ni 
pes malice ou menaces, ne disturbe de 
ire franke election.” The resolutions of 
the House of Commons, grounded on 
this statute, had fixed the meaning of 
the expression, “ haut hommes,” viz. that 
it signified, lord of parliament, or lord 
lieutenant of a county. The same reso- 
lutions fix the meaning of the word 
“ disturbe,” viz. that these great men 
shall not concern themselves in the elec- 
tion. Whenever a statute forbids an act 
to be done, he who commits that act is 
guilty of a high crime and misdemeanor. 
On this ground, he contended, that the 
peer who concerned himself in an elec- 
tion was guilty of a high crime and mis- 
demeanor. He was aware that it would be 
contended, that peers were only forbid to 
disturb elections by force of arms or me- 
naces; but, in fact, they were forbid to 
interfere at all, and force of arms and 
menaces were mentioned in the statute, 
because they were the ways by which the 
great barons at that time most usually in- 
terfered. But there was another expres- 
sion which applied to every species of 
unlawful interference, viz. ‘* per malice.” 
The meaning of which was, that they 
should not disturb the election by an 
subtle unlawful contrivance. He said, 
that there were in that House about sixty 
members who ought to be elected by the 
majority of the proprietors of burgage 
houses in their several boroughs; that in 
these boroughs the great families had 
urchased the majority of the burgage 
ouses; that the night before the election 
the peer, who was the proprietor of the 
burgage houses, executed deeds of con- 
veyance of each of these burgage tene- 
ments to some one or other of his de- 
pendents. That these dependants, the 
text day, were polled as pro 
the burgage houses; and the 
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created in the burgage immediately trans- 
ferred back to the peer. Here the peer, 
by a subtle unlawful contrivance, pro- 
cured the nomination of the two mem- 
bers: for the law had directed, that the 
two members should be elected by the 
proprietors of burgages; whereas, in fact, 
these men were not the proprietors, but 
only the instruments of the peer, to whom 
the peer had made fictitious colourable 
conveyances, that they might have the 
semblance of proprietors, and procure for 
the peer the nomination of the two mem- 
bers. He said, there could be no transfer 
of property from one man to another, 
without a bond fide intention to transfer ; 
that the deeds of conveyance were only 
evidence of that intention, and that if the 
intention to transfer was wanting, there 
was no transfer. Suppose the peer, ap- 

rehensive that a creditor might obtain a 
judgment against him, and that these 
burgage houses in execution, had exe- 
cuted these conveyances to protect his pro- 
“nae from being taken in execution, . 
would the conveyances have been valid? 
Certainly not. e law would have said, 
the conveyances were colourable and fic- 
titious, and that the property in the 
houses still remained in the peer. Could 
these conveyances be void against a cre- 
ditor, and valid against the kingi—He 
would not trouble the House with a 
minute detail of the manner in which the 
kings of England had availed themselves 
of the representation of the Commons to 
curb the power of their great nobles; 
only remarking, that, from the accession 
of Hen. 8th to the close of sir Robert 
Walpole’s administration, the great no- 
bles appear to have been restrained from 
exercising any undue influence in parlia- 
ment. Soon after the fall of sir Robert 
Walpole, the system of great families was 
brought forth; the object of this system 
was, to dictate to the king in the choice 
of his minister. This was to be effected 
by procuring the nomination to seats in 
the House of Commons. The pretences 
on which this power was claimed were, 
that their ancestors had placed the 
Brunswick family on the throne, that they 
had therefore a right to dictate to the 
king in the choice of his minister; that 
the great Whig families acknowledged 
the sovereignty of the poopie and that 
the ancient nobility of England would 
ever esteem it their highest glory to be 


tietors of | the defenders of the rights of the people. 
terest so 


Under these pretences, and by these 
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means, the great confederated families, 
towards the end of the reign of George 
2nd had established a power which had 
enabled them tokeep the king in thraldom. 
| At the accession ot his present majesty, 
the earl of Bute saw the mischievous 
tendency of this system. He saw, that if 
the great familics were allowed to perse- 
vere in their plan, the king would be ren- 
dered dependent on his great nobles; 
that they would,. by this subtle device of 
nominating the members of the House of 
Commons, acquire a power equal to that 
which in ancient times the feudal barons 
had established by force of arms. In one 
word, that the king would be reduced to 


the condition of a king of the Mahrattas.: 


He therefore thought it his duty to en- 
deavour to overthrow this system. He 


failed in the attempt, and fell a victim to: 


the resentment of the great families. 
From that hour the crown had been able 
to support itself only by playing one set 
of great families against another. He 
was aware that the earl of Bute had been 
called a Tory minister: had he lived in 
these days, he would probably have been 
called a Jacobin; for this was the name 
which the great families now gave to those 
- who opposed their system. John Horne 
Tooke had been called a Jacobin; but 
John Horne Tooke’s sentiments on this 
subject were precisely the same with 
those of the late ear] of Bute. He would 
read a passage from John Horne Tooke’s 
advertisement to the electors of West- 
minster on the 20th of May 1796, which 
would prove the truth of his assertion, 
that the earl of Bute and John Horne 
Tooke professed the same sentiments on 
this subject: ‘* But you must be well 
aware, that if I had never known, or, 
knowing, had not loved the free constitu- 
tion of my country, I should not have 
been -voted a traitor by these usurping 
proprietors of boroughs, who are endea- 
vouring to undermine the Jawful govern- 
ment of King, Lords, and Commons, and 
to substitute a tyranny of their own, 
under the most odious of all forms, a tem- 
porary elective dictator, dependent only 
upon their own corrupt and prostituted 
votes. Inthe pursuit of their plan, and 
for the establishment of their power, they 
are endeavouring to seat themselves on 
the same tlironc by the side of their so- 
vereign, by perverting those laws of trea- 
son which were exclusively designed to 


protect the person of the king, and his 


share of the government—by perverting | 
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them, to protect equally the share which 
themselves have usurped. If they can 
succeed in this, their next step is a short 
one —they will trample on him; and 
whenever the crown shall hereafter be 
awakened, and too late, perhaps, com- 
pelled to struggle with these usurpers, 
the most loyal adherents of royalty will 
be destroyed as traitors against their new 
majesties, the king will have no means left 
to protect his most faithful subjects, and 
the crown may find itself without a de- 
fender. This attempt of theirs is the 
great master treason against the crown, 
the nobility, and the whole Commons of 
the realm.” — Mr. Nicholls said, that, 
as far. as regarded his argument, he 
was willing to consider the earl of Bute 
as.a Tory, and John: Horne Tooke 
as a Jacobin; the first as most soli- 
citous for the prerogatives of the crown, 
the latter as most anxious for the right of 
the people. What is the inference? It 
is this: that those who are most solicitous 
for the prerogatives of the crown, and 
those who are most solicitous for the 
rights of the people, concur in opinion, 
that this system of great families ought 
to be destroyed. Peers usurp, from the 
corporations of the commonalty, the no- 
mination to seats in parliament. What is 
the consequence? In violation of the 
law, by the votes of their dependants in 
the House of Commons, they impose 
taxes on the people: In violation of 
every principle of justice, they unite ac- 
cusatorial with judicial powers: and it 
was seen in the memorable impeachment 
of Mr. Hastings, that these great peers 
had the hardiness to give a vote of con- 
demnation’ on that accusation, which, 
through their agents in the House of 
Commons, they had themselves procured 
to be preferred. The House of Commons 
exercised no judicial functions, except on 
matters of election; but in private bills 
for canals or inclosures, rights of property 
frequently came in question. What 
chance had the private man, when his in- 
terests clashed with those of the peer pro- 
prietor of boroughs? The private man 
had but feeble means to influence mem- 
bers of the House of Commons to attend 
and protecthis rights. The great usurp- 
ing oligarch, connected with other 
oligarchs, frequently by blood, but always 
from being of the same privileged order, 
and from having a common interest in 
the support of their system, could send 
down, not his own squadron only, but the 
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squadrons of his confederates: thus right 
was often trampled down.—But these 
were little grievances, compared to that 
which we now suffered,—he meant the 
war. It was this system of great fami- 
lies which occasioned a perseverance in 
the war. The great usurping proprietors 
of boroughs were fearful, that, when 

eace was re-established, the people of 

ngland might inquire into the right of 
peers to nominate representatives of the 
commonalty; that they might calculate 
the calamitous effects of the war; that 
the people might co-operate with the 
crown, to prevent similar calamities from 
being again inflicted. They saw that in 
France the predominant sentiment of the 
people had been, not equality of rank, 

ut equality of condition : In other words, 
to deprive certain of their fellow-subjects 
of power which they had usurped; for, 
though nobility was established by law in 
_ France, that inequality of condition which 
debases the people was of a late origin. 
Hence it arises, that the partisans of the 
system of great families proclaim that no 
peace is desirable, except it is accompa- 
nied with the re-establishment of the 
ancient regime of France. They see the 
people perishing from famine, the conse- 

uence of the war, and of their attempt to 
amish France: they see paper money 
about to be substituted in the place of 
gold. The examples of America and 
France both show us that the inevitable 
consequence of the complete substitution 
of paper in the placeof gold, is the annihi- 
lation of funded property. They see the 
combination of all the other powers of Eu- 
rope against us: the consequence of their 
attempt to make every other state subser- 
vient to their views: they hear the sup- 
pliant entreaties of a suffering people: 
they mercilessly answer—‘ No peace with 
France, except the ancient régime be re- 
stored.” It had been well remarked by an 
hon. member (Mr. Jones) ‘ that they 
ride on the popularity of their sovereign.” 
The assertion is true; had they stated to 
the people, ‘the re-establishment of 
noblesse in France is necessary for the 
po of our power,” what would 

ave been the answer of the people— 
*‘ what benefit do we derive from your 
power?” But they knew the people re- 
vered the personal virtues of their sove- 
reign; that they loved his family; that 
they viewed the prerogatives of the crown 
as the best safeguard of the rights of the 
people; their language, therefore, was, 
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“‘ the king’s person is indanger—royalty is 
in danger—this is a war for the defence 
of royalty!” By these arts they deluded 
the people; even the calamities conse- 
quent on the war promote the views of 
the great families. Are the people re- 
duced to misery ? Are the lower classes 
of the middle rank shoved down to abject 
poverty ?—the people are better prepared. 
to submit to their usurpation. Is the king 
rendered unpopular? the people will more 
readily adopt their doctrine, that the king - 
ought to be controlled by a confederac 

of great families. Let gentlemen recol- 
lect what took place at the termination of 
the American war; the peers who had 
urged on the American war, availed them- 
selves of the temporary unpopularity of 
their sovereign, to confederate with their 
late opponents, and establish their system. 
The chancellor of the exchequer would 
most certainly support him in this asser- 
tion: for, on what ground could he ad- 
vise his sovereign to resist the repeated 
addresses of the House of Commons for 
his removal, if it was not on this, vize 
that those addresses were procured by 
the ascendancy of the confederated great 
families in this House ; were they certain 
that they might. not see another coalition 
on the termination of this war? It had 
been said, that the present chancellor of 
the exchequer, by increasing the peerage, 
had diminished the power of the great fa- 
milies : he admitted that this was true to 
a certain degree; by holding outapeerage, 
or elevation to a higher rau in the peer- 
age, to every man who could procure a 
nomination to a certain number of seats 
in parliament, he had multiplied the num- 
ber of the usurping oligarchs, and by that 
means rendered it more easy for the 
crown to play one set of them against 
another ; but the oppression of the people 
was increased by this poney. The num- 
ber of their tyrants was multiplicd.- Two 
hundred seats in that House were already 
under the nomination of great peers; and 
if the system was not checked, the Come 
mons would soon have but little influence in 
the nomination of members of that House. 
If heiwas asked, whom he meant to describe 
by the epithets great peers, great fami- 
lies, plas oligarchs ? he was ready to 
answer the question: he meant every 
peer who had usurped the nomination to 
a seatin that House. He knew it would 
be said that he was an enemy to nobility: 
he denied that this assertion was true; he 
wished to preserve this order of nobility, 
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and this wish was an additional motive 
for calling on the House to check that 

inence of power which was assumed 
EY some peers, and which degraded and 
debased the rest of the nobility : he recol- 
lected the instance of a noble duke, the 
representative of the most ancient family, 
and possessed of the largest fortune in 
this kingdom. He wished to have a 
peerage for his younger son; he could 
not obtain it; he bought six seats in that 
House, and his request was immediately 
complied with. The king had two sons 
and a nephew who were not peers. Why 
were they not honoured with the 
peerage? Was it because they were no- 
minated to no seats in that House? He 
desired the House to consider what must 
be the condition of the younger branches 
of the royal family, if this system was 
allowed to be pursued? If they became 
the stocks of families, their appanages 
would consist of money payments from 
the exchequer. These appanages would 
not afford them the means of acquiring 
a Petpet auy in the nomination to seats in 
that House. Would they be on a level 
with the peer who nominated to six 
seats in that House? The great fa- 
milies, by usurping the nomination to 
seats in that House, were acquiring an 
ascendancy in parliament, similar to that 


which the feudal barons had pos- 
sessed in ancient times. If the people of 
England suffered this power to be Eemly 


established, the prerogatives of the crown 
and the rights of the people would both 
be trampled. He said, that in that lan- 
pusge in which the epithet “ tyrant” had 

een first used, it had no reference to 
cruelty. It pear nothing more than 
the ac of a free Peay EN had 
usu & power not assigned him by the 
laws. Whence had it areca that « tyrant” 
and“ cruel” were considered as synoni- 
mous? It was from this, that the subject 
ofa free state who had usurped powers not 
assigned him by the laws, was ever jealous 
that his fellow subjects would endeavout 
to deprive him of the power he had un- 
lawfully assumed. Hence Bastiles with 
solitary cells; espionage ; suspended Ha- 
beas Corpus; barracks filled with soldiers, 
separated by laws from intercourse with 
the people, with augmented pay, and with 
subsistence so distributed that they may 
not feel the pressure of famine in common 
with their fellow subjects. The people of 
England had a right to know, whether 
the powers of government were vested by 
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the laws in a!King, a House of Lords, and 
a House of Commons, elected by corpo- 
rations of the commonalty; or in a King, 
a House of Lords, and a House of Com- 
mons, nominated by great peers? The 
had a right to have this question aawered. 
and he trusted no man would propose to 
the House to shrink from the decision. If 
the law had vested the government 
in King, Lords, and Commons, elected by 
bodies of the commonalty, it became the 
wisdom of that House to prevent powers 
of government from being unlawfully as- 
sumed. If, on the contrary, the law had 
vested the government in a King, a House 
of Lords, anda House of Commons, any 
indefinite number of which might be 
named by peers, it was the ay of parlia- 
ment to declare the law. The people 
would then know to whom they owed 
obedience. The t peers seeing their 
rights recognized, would lay aside their 
jealousy, and cease to villify and calum- 
niate the people, as restless, discontented, 
disloyal Jacobins. He therefore moved 
the House to resolve, ‘ That it is a high 
crime and misdemeanor for any lord of 
parliament, or lord lieutenant of any 
county, to concern themselves in elections 
of members to serve for the Commons in 
parliament.” 

Mr. Pitt said, that the House and the 
country could be little interested in the 
fabulous story of Briareus. Thinking 
that what more urgently and materially 
concerned it should be attended to, he 
would move, that the other orders of the 
day be now read. 

r. Jolliffe agreed, that the interference 
of uny peer in the election of a member 
of that House, was a msdemeanor: but 
the hon. gentleman had made out no case 
to entitle his motion to discussion. 

The question being put, the House 
proceeded to the other orders of the day. 


Debate in the Commons on the Army and 
Navy Seduction Bill.) Dec. 18. The 
House having gone into a committee on 
the bill to continue the act for the punish- 
ment of attempts to seduce the Sea and 
Land Forces, 

Mr. Abbot said, that when he consider- 
ed the vast number of temporary laws now 
in existence, amounting to no fewer than 
150; when he considered the importance 
of the present measure in regard to ite 
permanent policy ; and, above all, when 
he considered the happy consequences 
which had from it, he was m- 
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clined to move that it should be made 
perpetual ; but when be recollected that 
the Irish legidlature had fixed the period 
for the duration of a similar act till 1807, 
he wished the British legislature to give 
the present act the same degree of per- 
manency. He should therefore move, 
that the blank be filled up with “ August 

Mr. Hobhouse said, that when this act 
was first proposed, in consequence of an 
alarming mutiny on board the fleet, he 
was of opinion that the existing laws, if 
strictly carried into effect, were perfectly 
adequate to the repression of the crime. 
He had then reminded the House that, 
by the common law, he who was found 
guilty of seducing a soldier or sailor from 
his allegiance, was liable to suffer six 
years imprisonment, and to stand twice 
in the pillory; and had implored them not 
to have recourse to greater severity, until 
sry | were satisfied, by fair experiment, 
of the inefficacy of that punishment. The 
House in general viewed the subject in a 
different light from himself, and enacted 
that, for a time to be limited, the offence 
should be considered as felony without 
benefit of clergy. As the act, however, 
had passed only from year to year, he 
had made no opposition to it; but he could 
not consent that the period of its duration 
should be extended to seven years. Was 
it justifiable to continue this law for so 
Jong a term, especially as the causes which 
first gave rise to it were now acknowledged 
to be removed? His hon. friend had stated 
the number of temporary statutes as a 
prone’ for the present motion ; but surely 

must be aware that, by the same mode 
of argument, it ripe be contended that 
the suspension of the Habeas Corpus act 
should be rendered perpetual. To avoid 
the trouble of sessional renewals, the 
House had better make a general enact- 
ment, that every severe law made upon 
the spur of the occasion should be conti- 
nued for ever, although the necessity 
which called it into existence for a time, 
had entirely vanished. It was a judicious 
end constitutional mode of proceeding in 
parliament to assign a temporary duration 
to measures of temporary expediency, 
because it wae thus furnished with fre- 
quent occasions of reviewing the poney 
of its own acts. Upon this principle, he 
hoped the House would keep the power 
in its own hands, of passing or repealing 
this law at the end of every session. Our 
ancestors were not easily induced to make 
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any permanent alterations in ¢he old law 
of ‘iia land. Their wise and salutary cau- 


tion gentlemen would do well to imitate, 
and not suffer themselves, through an ex. 
cessive but laudable indignation against a 
crime of a most atrocious nature, to be 
hurried into the adoption of so great a 
change in the penal code. The transition 
from seven years to an unlimited period 
was easy. ks all alarm had subsided, the 
House ought to be contented with the 
prolongation of the present law for its 
short and accustomed period. In the 
united parliament, we should have the 
advantage arising from the accessionar 

counsel of the Irish members, and then it 
would be seen whether the state of the 
country made it more adviseable to square 
the law of England{to that of Ireland, orto 
adopt the contrary principle. Was it not 
better at all times to use moderation, when 
moderation was compatible with security, 
than to reduce every thing to one com- 
mon standard of severity ?>—His hon. and 
learned friend was extremely conversant 
in the laws of his country. He was at 
this time most usefully employed in study- 
ing the difference between the English and 
Irish code. His researebes on this head, 
like all his other labours, had a tendency 
highly advantageous to the nation; but 
he would submit to him, whether, in this, 
as well as in a former instance, he had 
not shown a greater leaning towards mea- 
sures of severity than was customary to 
the feelings of his nature. Upona former 
occasion, the law of treason was the sub- 
ject under consideration. On the event 
of the death of the present cardinal of 
York, the sole remaining branch of the 
house of Stuart, the posthomous rigour 
of forfeiture would, by the 7th of Anne 
and the 17th of Geo. 2nd, have ceased in 
Great Britain, but not in Ireland. His 
hon. friend had, in a former session, 
brought in a bill to produce uniformity in 
the laws of both countries, not by abolish- 
ing in Ireland, upon the decease of the 
cardinal, this unjust and unnatural part 
of the punishment of treason, but by per- 
petuating it alsoin England. The pre- 
sent proceeding was of the same nature. 
Irish severity, not English lenity, was to 
be made the standard of uniformity. No 
member could entertain a greater abhor- 
rence than himself of the crime of de- 
bauching the loyalty of our army and 
navy, and thus tainting the national de- 
fence, or. be more desirous of adopting 
every wise and necessary measure of pre- 
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vention or Of “punishment; but no suffi- 
cient grounds had been advanced for de- 
arting from the original policy of renew- 
mg this act from session to session. 
Mr. Abévct denied that the present was 
a& measure of temporary policy; and as 
to the objection of his hon. friend, that 
it had been resorted to upon the spur of 
the occasion, the committee, the country 
owed its most valued laws to temporary 
occurrences. The argument, that we 
should wait till the meeting of the united 
parliament, was one which might apply 
to any case rather than to the present. 
it was but the other day that the Irish 
parliament had fixed the duration of the 
act until the Ist of August 1807, and it 
was not to be supposed that, in the short 
interval between the time when that reso- 
lution was passed and the commencement 


of. the next session, their opinion upon the 


subject would be at all altered. 

Mr. Tierney reprobated the bringing 
forward such a measure unexpectedly at 
the heel of a session, which would go to 


impose a gticvous burthen on the people 


of England; for such he would maintain 
it to be, unless it was the hon. member’s 
object to cut offall communication between 
the army and the people. Since the 
mutiny on board the flect, which gave 
rise to this bill, had subsided, nota single 
instance was proved to exist that could 
justify the continuance of the bill. What 
was the nature of the evidence for con- 
viction which could in most cases be had ? 
Why, mere alehouse conversation, and 
this most vague and uncertain, for which 
the life of an innocent man might be taken 
away'upon the testimony of the most 
abandoned profligate. When this bill 
was brought forward, no man gave it the 
least resistance, under the idea that it 
was to continue but for six weeks longer; 
but what was the return for the forbear- 
ance of gentlemen on this occasion? Why, 
_ an attempt to carry the bill into a seven 

years continuance, without offering the 
slightest proof of necessity. Parliament, 
therefore, should not relinquish the wise 
exercise of its control. As to the argu- 
ment for continuing this measure, that 
the parliament of Ireland had done so, it 
was the strongest reason with him for the 
most strenuous resistance. Every law 
from Ireland of late smelled of blood. 
Did the hon. member reco:.ect the conse- 
quences of those sanguinary laws, of late 
years passed in the parliament of Ireland ? 
Did he so svon forget that the Irish par- 
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liament, which passed those laws, was 
obliged to abandon its post; and that, in 
endeavouring to reconcile the people of 
that country tothe measure of union, the 
principal boon held out to them was a 
riddance of that parliament which had so 
tyrannically trampled upon their necks? 
If such were the consequences of perse- 
vering in coercive measures in that coun. 
try, he sincerely deprecated their wanton 
and unnecessary continuance in this. 

Mr. Yorke contended for the necessity 
of continuing the bill for the time pro- 
posed; for what was the nature of the 
crime against which this measure was 
directed ?—nothing short of high treasen. 
Would it, therefore, be contended, that 
a law directed to the prevention of such 
a crime was a measure of mere temporary 
policy ? The hon. gentleman had censured 
the conduct of the parliament of Ireland 
for the measures which they bad adopted 
in the critical state of that country ; but, 
in his mind, the parliament of Ireland on 
that occasion, sitting as they were in the 
midst of a desperate rebellion, acted with 
spirit and wisdom; and most of its mem- 
bers followed up as yeomen in the field, 
the laws they had, with so much spirit 
and wisdom, ‘adopted in the senate; and 
they thereby saved their country. 

Lord Hawkesbury said, he would appeal 
to the House, whether such a crime should 
not meet with the severest punishment. 
The best laws had been made on the spur 
of the occasion. By enacting the punish- 
ment of death for the crime of seduction, 
more lives would be eventually saved than 
lost. He approved of this bill on the 
ground of mercy, considering that the 
prevention of a crime was better than the 
punishment of it. 

Mr. Pierrepont said, it was owing, per- 
haps, to the enactment of that law, that 
the House now existed. However it 
might be reprobated, he should never 
be ashamed to give his sanction to a mea- 
sure to which was owing the preservation 
ofthe country. It ought to be in force 
as long as we wished the safety of the 
country to continue; and if his opinion 
could have any weight, he should propose 
that, in the place of 1807, the year 1870 
should be inserted. 

Mr. Tierney said, that to render such 
a law perpetual, was he thought a very 
bad return for the general loyalty of the 
people, and was a libel upon the charac- 
ter of both the army and navy. 

The Solicitor General said, that the ob- 
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ject of the measure was to prevent the 
force levied for the defence of the people 
from being converted to their destruction. 
A law which had this for its object, ought, 
in his opinion, to be made perpetual. 
The bill was not directed against the 
people of England, but against individuals 
who were the enemies of the nation; 
against persons who might more propery 
be said to belong to the people of France 
than to the people of England: neither 
did it go to throw any reflection upon the 
character of the army and navy. It was 
not more neccssary to the security of the 
present army and navy of Great Britain, 
than to the army and navy at any future 
time. : 

The motion was agreed to. 


Debate in the Lords on the Army and 
‘Navy Seduction Bill.) Dec. 23. On 
the order of the day for going into a 
committee on this bill, 

Lord Holland said:—This bill, my 
lords, professes to have for its immediate 
object the prevention of the Seduction of 
the land and sea forces from their allcgi- 
ance and duty. That such acrime is one 


hurtful to the state, and one therefore | 
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gree of punishment annexed, generally 
decreases in the same ratio that the other 
is extended. To this fatal illusion is also 
to be ascribed that attempt of merely and 
solely proportioning the punishment to 
our indignation at the moral guilt and 
dangerous tendency of the crime, without 
examining the difficulty of defining and 
ascertaining the crime, and the danger 
and cruelty of not doing so; without con- 
sidcring the incalculable mischiefs which 
a law that renders innocence liable to 
punishment, or facilitates the impunity of 
crimes, cannot fail of producing; an error 
which gjves to the penal codes, even of 
countries whose civilization leads us to 
hope for better things, the character of 
passion rather than prudence, and the 
appearance of having revenge instead of 
security for their object.—My lords, if 
these observations ever applied to a bill, 
they apply to that now before you. The 
crime It proposes fd ae is, and in its 
nature must be, indefinitely described : 
the punishment it proposes is excessive; 
and the particular process to which we 
are subjecting the accused, is one that, 
above all, is the least adapted to an of- 
fence of a nature so indefinite, and which, 


that it is our interest and our duty to | through circumstances and accidents, is 


prevent, I am not disposed to deny. I 
deny not the dangerous tendency of such 
a crime; IF deny not the Ae & of 
preventing it, if possible, and of punishing 
it where committed and proved, with as 
much severity as the security of the state 
and the good of the community will per- 
mit. Brut, of all the fallacies in human 
judgment, there is none I believe more 
pernicious than that which, holding up 
solely the desirableness of the object, in- 
duces us to overlook the expediency of 
the means, the mischiefs likely to accom- 
pany the attempt, and, above all, the per- 
nicious consequences resulting from the 
failure of our endeavours. If this illusion, 
equally fatal to the individual and to the 
state, 1s to be guarded against in the con- 
sideration of every thing within the scope 
of human prudence, there is perhaps no- 
thing in which it is more necessary to 
guard against it, than in the enactment of 
penal laws, arising from the predominance 
which passion has over reason: it becomes 
itself the source of a neglect of those true 
and wise rhaxims, that the certainty of 
detection, and not the severity of punish- 
ment, is the best preventive of crimes; 
and that the probability of detection, so 
far from being in proportion to the de- 
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likely to be so different in its degrees of 
criminality. To seduce men to disobe- 
dience and mutiny, to seduce them to 
become a part of mutinous assemblies, 
may be done by the mere utterance of 
words: the mere utterance of words is, 
then, by this bill to be punished with 
death, and, by the strangest perversion 
of common sense, common language, and 
common law, to be deemed felony without 
benefit of clergy.—My lords, the original 
bill was passed in amoment of danger and 
of alarm, at amoment when the legislature 
thought it necessary to impress persons 
in an actual state of mutiny, and those 
who, by such proceedings, might be agi- 
tated with various and uncertain feelings 
and apprehensions, with a conviction of 
their firmness and determination. They 
thought it necessary to do something, 
and to do that something immediately. [I 
do not wish to quarrel with their motives, 
or with the result of them. I think it fair 
to consider such laws, as they then passed, 
not as the result of their deliberatiye, 
cool, and calm wisdom, but as a species 
of parliamentary declaration of their firm- 
ness, and their intentions, in which they” 
show a disposition to rely on the panic 


produced by a new law for a short time, 
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and the sensation occasioned by their re- 
solution on an urgent and temporary state 
of affairs. I do not censure them for 
want of accurate investigation of the true 
poe of penal laws at that moment, 
though I certainly cannot pay them the 
compliment of pretending to have found, 
in this offspring of momentary passions, 
those traces of deliberative wisdom which 
would alone justify its becoming a perma- 
nent law; for, in laws of this nature, an 
error of judgment is attended with more 
fatal consequences, perhaps, than in any 
other branch of legislation whatever, un- 
‘Jess it be in those which regard the regu- 
Jation of provisions. For these reasons, 
‘and in the very peculiar circumstances of 
this session, I must indeed lament that 
‘ministers should bring forward a bill to 
continue, for so long a period, so severe 
a punishment for so indefinite a crime, 
and that at atime when it cannot receive 
the deliberation which is due to laws 
of this kind, and which, from the original 
occasion of it, it never has been the good 
fortune of this bill to receive. The 
vagueness with which this crime is describ- 
ed, must, if the law were ever executed, 
render it liable to abuse, and an instru- 
ment for the oppression ef innocence ; it 
must also render it liable to evasion, and 
enable, in some instances, the criminal to 
escape with impunity. It is clear that 
the eame indefinite description of crime 
which ney subject innocent words or ac- 
tions, without the degree of criminality 
intended to be punished by the bill, to a 
construction into a greater degree of 
guilt than they really possess, must also 
give opportunities to real guilt, in many 
Instances, to explain itself ake 6 and elude 
the justice of the country. But when I 
see no necessity for this law, when I re- 
- flect that, if there is any insufficiency in 
checking the offence against which it 
is directed, that insufficiency must exist, 
not in want of severity, but in the diffi- 
culty of detection and conviction; and 
when applying to this matter the common, 
uniform, and invariable principle of the 
increase of punishment, increasing that 
difficulty of detection and conviction, I 
cannot but earnestly entreat your lord- 
ships not to alter, for any considerable 
period, the laws which our ancestors 
deemed, fully sufficient for the security 
and subordination of the army and navy. 
But, of all things, why are we to declare 
it felony, to any description of which it 
bears no analogy? Where did felony 
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ever consist in the utterance of words? 
Where did the overt act of felony consist 
of an action which admitted of any ques- 
tion but a matter of fact? It is surely 
for this reason, that, though legal advice 
is allowed, the privilege of counsel to 
plead in his defence is denied to a prisoner 
accused of felony. But shall an act so 
liable to misinterpretation as an imprudent 
expression, or any thing that can go to 
constitute this most indefinite crime, be 
refused that privilege? On what criminal 
bee panne then, is the privilege of being 

eard by counsel to be granted, if not in 
that which may turn on the meaning of 
words, and the tendency of expressions, 
and even signs? Shall a crime which, 
by no reasoning whatever, can be proved 
the least analogous to any other species 
of felony, receive that denomination, in 
order to be subject to the same severities 
and hardships, which, if just and proper 
in all other cases, cannot tn any fairness 
of argument be proved to be applicable to 
this? Surely this is at once harsh, dan- 
gerous, and unjust.—But then it will be 
said perhaps: ‘‘ Well! this may all be 
very true in theory; but do you really 
believe that one innocent man will suffer, 
or that one act of tyranny will be exer- 
cised under this law ?”’ To which I will 
frankly reply, I do not—at least for the 
Hegre think the real effect of the 

ill will be absolutely null—it will be a 
dead letter in your statute-book, after an 
experiment is made of its efficacy and 
Operation; but I do not, on that account, 
think it either reasonable or desirable to 
pass it. Inefficacy in laws, especially ia 
penal laws, is no trivial defect. Itisa 
contagious disorder, and no ineffectual 
law is entered on our statute-book, with- 
out infecting more or less the whole code. 
It diminishes the dread of all law; it im- 
pairs the veneration for those who make 
and those who execute theni; and when 
laws fail in their object, they are often as 
fatal to the happiness of a community, as 
their most sanguine admirers expectéd 
them to be beneficial: in case of success, 
they aggravate, by an unsuccessful attack, 
the evil they were formed to aie % 
with, and produce unforeseen. mischiew, 
which spread in a manner and to an exe 
tent not very easy to be accounted for. 
Nor is this the only objection to an inefii- 
cacious and severe law; the severity does 
indeed render it ineffectual in common 
times, and vagueness in the nature of the 
crime adds to that operation. <A jury, 
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and I am sure I am far from lamenting it, 
above any other tribunal in the world, is 
biassed, in cases where life and death are 
depending, to the side of mercy. They 
hesitate in pronouncing a man guilty of a 
crime, the nature and description of which 
is not clear and definite. Such is and 
must be the effect of such laws, on the 
common decisions of juries; but juries, 
my lords, are men, and as men are liable 
to passions. When, therefore, periods of 
civil hatred and animosity unfortunately 
occur, these laws become the instruments 
of tyranny and oppression in the triumph- 
ant factions; the indefinite description of 
the crime, and the extreme severity of 
the punishment, facilitate the gratification 
of revenge, in the construction of inno- 
cent words, and the sacrifice of obnoxious 
persons. It is then found, that the cruelty 
which seemed, through the indifference 
and moderation of better times, to be ex- 
tinct, can revive from its torpor, and pos- 
sess a venom with which, even at the mo- 
ment of its birth, no man imagined it to 
be impregnated. These Jaws in good 
times are null, in bad times they are 
bloody ; and these laws, matle on the spur 
of the occasion, are generally to be attri- 
buted to the want of deliberation,tothe want 
of a serious attention to the fundamental 
principles on which all punishments ought 
to be established. It 1s said, good laws 
have been made on the spur of the occa- 
sion. I believe there may have been 
some, perhaps many; but of penal laws, 
I believe, very few. I felt almost dis- 
sed to say none. But this I know, 
that almost all bad, wicked, and cruel 
penal lawe have been made on that pre- 
tence, and hurried on with a precipitation 
utterly incompatible with prudence, mo- 
deration, or justice. Of all laws, they are 
those which should be most scrupulously 
cut down and squared to the rule of uni- 
form and invariable principles. They are 
those where a deviation from principle 
leads to the most pernicious consequences, 
and tends to the defeat of their own ob- 
ject with the most certainty. It is not 
roper, it is not dignified, it is not wise, 
It is not just, to pass such laws, without 
deliberation and inquiry. Why, then, at 
this period of the session, are we called 
upon to continue, without any urgent ne- 
cessity, so severe a punishment for so 
indefinite a crime? Surely, my lords, it 
would be more consistent with that sober 
sense and deliberative wisdom which were 
the characteristics of your ancestors, to 
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defer your decisions on so important a 
measure; or, if you must keep it in force 
for the present, to continue it at least for 
such a time only as will call upon you 
shortly to examine, with serious attention, 
and with sufficient leisure, its real princi- 
ples, tendency, and provisions. 

Lord Grenville said, the question then 
before the House was not, whether there 
were or were not in our penal code too 
many capital punishments (perhaps he, 
for one, might be inclined to think there 
were), but whether the bill ought to pass? 
There were but two points which the 
Heuse had to consider; first, whether 
this was an offence that ought to be pu- 
nished with death? and secondly, whe- 
ther such a punishment was likely to ope- 
rate as a prevention of the crime? With 
respect to the first point, he did not con- 
ceive that a doubt could exist upon the 
subject: in fact, this offence was nearly 
allied to the greatest crime that could be 
committed against society, namely, trea- 
son; and so far was it from being of a 
pe ied nature, that it was a measure 
at all times necessary for the security of 
the state. With respect to its effects, 
they were to be seen in the discontinuance 
of the attempts it was intended to prevent. 
As its necessity was obvious, he did not 
think any objection could be founded 
upon the period of the session at which 
it was brought in. 

The bill was then committed. 


Debate in the Lords on the Alien Bill.] 
Dec. 23. On the order of the day for 
going into a cemmittee on the Alien bill, 

Lord Holland said, that he had not a 
seat in that House when the bill was first 
passed into a law; but it he had at that 
time had a vote upon the question, he 
most certainly should have opposed such 
great and oppressive power being lodged 
in the hands of ministers; for it gave them 
such powers, as no set of men ought ever 
to be trusted with. But, he objected to 
it on the ground of its inapplicability to 
the existing circumstances of the country. 
From the measure he conceived neither 
credit nor advantage could accrue to the 
country. The pees upon which the 
bill was originally adopted by parliament 
was merely political. It originated in an 
alarm caused by an influx of foreigners 
into the country, who being suspected of 
political sentiments inimical to the con- 
stitution of this country, it was appre- 
hended that they would enter into machi- 
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nations to subvert that government which 
they disliked. He would not go into a 
minute examination how far the fair prin- 
ciples of the Bill had been carried into 
effect; but he wished to ask, whether it 
had not been used to serve private and 
even family purposes? He asked them, 
whether its operation had been confined 
to the fair spirit and meaning of the legis- 
. Jature, to guard only against political 
evils? Had they not converted it to such 
purposes against some unfortunate fo- 
reigners, as was used to be done by lettres 
de cachet under the old government of 
France? He objected to that part of the 
bill which enabled ministers to send any 
person out of the country, on the ground 
that it might be the means of great cruelty 
and oppression, especially as many un- 
fortunate emigrants had no country to 
which they could return. Persecution, 
and even death, awaited them at home, 
and no other nation would receive them. 
There was also another part of the bill to 
which he equally objected; it was that 
which enabled ministers to confine any 
foreigner whom they were pleased to sus- 
pect of mal-practices, By this part, they 
ad the same power of the persons of 
foreigners as they had over our own coun- 
try men by the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpws act, and he did not know of any 
principle of justice or policy by which 
they could confine a foreigner in this 
country, who had done nothing to which 
the laws attached criminality: if he had 
done any thing of that sort, the law was 
-etrong enough to punish him. By the 
. provisions of the bill many persons were 
also subjected to be sent out of the coun- 
try, who, in sound policy, ought to be 
considered as domesticated, and as na- 
turalized persons, who had long resided 
here, who were married to English women, 
and had children born under the allegiance 
of our state. These were as much ex- 
posed as any others; this he considered 
as an additional grievance. This also he 
considered as much aggravated, seeing 
that -all these persons were liable to sus- 
picion, not merely from ministers, but 
were subjected to malignant information, 
and exposed to all the bad passions of men. 
He did not mean to accuse ministers of 
acting from personal motives against an 
who might have become victims of this 
bill, and been unwarrantably banished 
these kingdoms; but he asked, had the 
informations against them been sufficiently 
examined into; or bad the motives of 
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their accusers been sufficiently sifted ? 
There had been a third secretary of state 
created; and though the business of that 
office was trifling in its nature, com d 
with the other departments, yet it found 
sufficient employ under this bill. When 
he considered the grounds upon which 
the bill was originally introduced, and 
examined the evils it pretended to guard 
against, he could not but consider the 
Measure as unnecessary. When he saw 
the manner in which it had been executed, 
and considered the extensive and oppres- 
sive powers with which it armed govern- 
ment, he must oppose its further progress, 

Lord Grenville said, that the noble lord 
had entirely mistaken the mag! policy, 
and tendency of the measure. The noble 
lord supposed it to be directed against the 
people of France in particular; and that 
consideration alone ought to furnish the 
noble lord with an answer to 8 considera- 
ble part of his argument. With respect 
to the people of France, it was right to 
afford that protection to them which this 
country had done in so emioent a degree 
during their distress. But without this 
bill, it would have been impossible to have 
done so; since, without it, there would 
have been no power of discriminating be-~ 
tween the unfortunate and the evil-dis- 
posed. But it was not merely from the 
people of France that we had to appre- 
hend danger. Europe was divided in its 
political opinions, and was as much agi- 
tated as it had ever been formerly upon 
its religious sentiments; and it became us 
to guard against the factious of all nations. 
But without such a meesure as the pre- 
sent, we should not have been enabled to 
have done so. With respect to the man- 
ner in which the bill] had been executed, 
he had no idea of the facts to which the 
noble lord pointed. But this much he 
would say, that the noble person in whose 
department the execution of this bill lay, 
was of such unimpeached integrity, that 
it never could be supposed that he would 
connive at any undue extension of | hid 
With respect to the term fixed for the 
limitation of the bill, he thought the 
House of Commons had acted with wise 
and sound policy, They had fixed upon 
the natural term, without giving any opi- 
nion of what would be then proper to be 
done. The noble Jord had urged the op- 
greene power created by this bill; but 

nglishmen would never think it any in- 
vasion of their liberties, that foreigners 
should be deprived of the power of mak- 
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ing attacks upon their constitution and 
happiness. Upon these grounds it would 
also meet the support of the House. 

The bill then went through the com- 
mittee. 


Proceedings in the Commons relative to 
the Iligh Irice of Provisions.) Nov. 12. 
The House having resolved itself into a 
committee of the whole House, to consider 
of encouraging the Importation of Corn, 
and other grain, meal, and flour, Mr. 
Ryder moved the following Resolutions, 
which, after a short debate were agreed to: 

1. «« That the average price at which 
foreign cornshall be sold weekly in London, 
should be ascertained and published in 
The London Gazette. 

2. ‘That there be given on every 
quarter of wheat, weighing 424 Ibs. which 
shall be imported into the port of London, 
or into any of the principal ports of each 
district of Great Britain, before the Ist 
of October 1801, a bounty equal tp the 
sum by which the said average price in 
- London, published in the Gazette, in 
the third week after the importation of 
such wheat, shall be less than 100s. per 
quarter. 

3. «* That there be given on eve 
quarter of barley, weighing 352 lbs. whic 
shall be imported into the port of London, 
or into any of the principal ports of each 
district of Great Britain, before the lst of 
October 1801, a bounty equal to the sum 
by which the said average price in London, 
published in the Gazette in the third 
week after the importation of such barley, 
shall be less than 45s. per quarter. 

4.“ That there be given on every 
quarter of rye, weighing 408 lbs. which 
shall be imported into the port of London, 
or into any of the principal ports of each 
district of Great Britain, before the lst 
of October 1801, a bounty equal to the 
sum by which the said average price in 
London, published in the Gazette in 
the third week after the importation of 
such rye, shall be less than 65s. per 
quarter. 

5. “ That there be given on every 
quarter of oats, weighing 280 lbs. which 
shall be imported into the port of London, 
or into any of the principal ports of each 
district of Great Britain, before the Ist 
of October 1801, a bounty equal to the 
sum by which the average price in London, 
published in the Gazette in the third 
week after the importation of such oats, 
shall be less than 40s. per quarter. 
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6. “ That there be given on eve 
barrel of superfine wheaten flour, of 196lbs. 
weight, which shall be imported into such 
ports before the Ist of October 1801, and 
sold by public sale by auction, within 
two months after importation, a bounty 
equal to the sum by which the actual price 
of each barrel of such flour so sold shall 

be less than 70s. 

7. “ That there be given on every 
barrel of fine wheaten flour, of 196 Ibs. 
weight, which shall be imported into such 
ports before the Ist of October 1801, and 
sold by public sale by auction, within 
two months after importation, a bounty 
equal to the sum by which the actual 
price-of each barre] of such flour so sold 
shall be less than 68s. 

8. “ That there be given on every cwt. 
of rice which shall be imported into such 
ports in any ship which shall have cleared 
out from any port in the East Indies be- 
fore the lst of September 1801, and which 
shall be sold by public sale, a bounty 
equal to the sum by which the actual price 
of each cwt. of such rice so sold shall be 
less than’ 32s. ~ 

9. ** That there be given on every cwt. 
of rice, from America, which shall be 
imported into such ports, before the Ist 
of October 1801, and sold by public sale 
by auction, within two months after im- 
portation, a bounty equal to the sum by 
which the actual price of each cwt. of 
such rice so sold shall be less than 35s.” 

On the motion of Mr. Pitt, a committee 
was appointed to consider of the present 
high price of provisiors. 


First Report from the Commons’ Com- 
mittee on the High Price of Provistons.} 
Nov. 24. Mr. Ryder presented the fol- 
lowing Report: 


First Report or tat COMMITTEE APPOINT- 
ED TO CONSIDER OF THE PRESENT Hicu 
Price OF PROVISIONS. 


The Committee appointed to consider of the 
present high pe of provisions, and to 
whom so much of his majesty’s most gra- 
cious speech from the throne to both 
Houses of Parliament as relates thereto, 
and also the several petitions presented 
to the House complaining of the high 
price of provisions, were referred : 

Have, in proceeding to the consideration of 
the important and extensive subject referred 
to them, thought it their duty to direct their 
attention, In the first instance, to such mea- 
sures as might be proposed for alleviating, as 
speedily as possible, the present pressure; 
without entering, at this moment, into a de- 
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tailed inquiry respecting the various causes 
which aay ii sein oe in producing it. 
Your Committee conceive that, by so doing, 
they shall best execute the intentions of the 
House, which has already shown, by its pro- 
ceedings, that it considers the deficieney of 
the stock of grain at the commencement of 
the late harvest, and the high price which 
now prevails, as sufficient inducements for 
adopting, without loss of time, the most ob- 
vious remedies. With this view, laws have 
already been brought forward for encouraging 
the importation of grain; for empowering his 
majesty to prohibit the exportation of every 
article of provision; for permitting the im- 

rtation thereof free from duty; for prohibit- 
ing all distillation from grain, and the use of 
wheat in starch; for permitting the barley 
which was damaged by wet to be made into 
malt, without being steeped during the time 
now required by law; for allowing sugar to 
be used instead of malt in the brewery; and 
for lowering the duty upon the importation of 


ops. 

Vour Committee were confirmed in their 
opinion of the propriety of this order of pro- 
ceeding by considering that no minute inquiry 
into the state of the crop, or the stock now in 
hand, could be made without great delay; even 
supposing that any mode had been suggested for 
conducting such an inquiry, which afforded a 
reasonable prospect of sufficient accuracy in 
the result, and which would not be attended 
with great, if not insurmountable objections 
in the execution. Your Committee also see 
no ground for believing that any result attain- 
able by the most detailed inquiry, could lead 
to any practical conclusion, applicable to the 
present emergency. At the same time, havin 
many documents before them, which coul 
be examined without much delay, and which, 
checked by the very extensive information of 
members from different parts of the country, 
appeared likely to enable them to form a ge- 
neral estimate of the crop, your Committee 
have thought it right te avail themselves of 
those materials for that purpose. These do- 
cuments consist of very numerous returns to 
those inquiries which different departments 
of government have directed to be made, by 
the receivers of the land tax; by the various 
officers employed under the boards of taxes, 
stamps, and excise; and by those amongst 
the clergy to whom circular letters for that 
purpose ad heen addressed by the bishops in 
each diocese. Though the returns are: not 
complete from every county, yet the omissions 
upon the whole are neither numerous nor im- 
portant. 

Your Committee are sensible that, ee 
the accuracy of accounts of this nature, taken 
separately, no positive reliance can be placed, 
or at least that the weight to be given to 
them must vary in each instance according to 
the opinion entertained of the diligence and 
information of the persons by whom they are 
made. Your Committee observe, however, 
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that the general result of the returns made 
by each description of persons is nearly the 
same; that result is strongly confirmed, upon 
the whole, by the information of members 
from almost every part of England, founded 
upon their local nga observation and 
correspondence. hether the average is 
struck from the statements of the crop in the 
several counties, without regard to their size, 
population, or productiveness, or by throwing 
them into different classes with a view to 
those important points, still the general con- 
clusion is not materially atfected. Your Com- 
mittee have not had the same means of in- 
gets respecting the produce of Scotlard ; but 

eir information, as far as it reaches, is by 
no means less favourable. Your Committee, 
therefore, think themselves justified in taking 
this general result as a sufficient ground for 
those opinions and measures which they pro- 
pose to submit, without delay, to the judg- 
ment of the House. 

There appearsupon the whole of this inform- 
ation reason to believe that the general de- 
ficiency of the crop of wheat, in England and 
Wales, below an average crop, does not 
amount to quite so much as one-fourth: and 
that the crops of barley and oats (though by 
no means uniformly good) have been very 
productive in many of those counties from 
which the principal supply is ordinarily fur- 
nished; and, therefore, that the produce of 
the kingdom, in those articles, cannot upon 
the whole, be considered as materially inferior 
to an average crup. It is also probable, that, 
in forming an average under such circum- 
stances as the present, where the harvest has 
been so uncommonly various in different dis- 
tricts, and even in different parts of the same 
district, greater weight may have been given 
to instances of deficiency than to those of 
abundance, and that the produce is more 
likely to be stated below than above the truth. 
It is also very material to observe, that, by all 
the accounts, there is reason to think that the 
quality of every description of grain, is, upon 
the whole, greatly superior to that of the last 
year; and that, therefure, the increased quan- 
tity and superior quality of flour to be derived 
from a given quantity of grain, may be ex- 
pected to compensate, in some degree for the 
deficiency of the produce below the average 
estimated by the acre. The accounts of the 
stock in hand furnished by these returns, are 
necessarily more uncertain ; they are, in some 
degree, various ; but they do not, upon the 
whole, furnish any ground for doubting the 
prevailing opinion, confirmed by the general 
information of the members who have at- 
tended your Committee, that the stock of 
British corn at the harvest was reduced far 
below its usual amount, and was in most 
places nearly, in many absolutely exhausted. 

In addition to what has been stated res- 
pecting the produce of the crop and the stock 
in hand, it is to be observed, with a view to 
the state of the markets in the time which 
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has elapsed since the harvest, that the farm- 
ers, during that period, have had a double 
demand to supp y out of the new crop, for 
consumption and for seed, and this at a season 
when most of their hands were sa ee in 
the ordinary labours of the field. The quan- 
tity of yrain used for seed corn 1s generally 
estimated at about six weeks consumption ; 
and the increase of this quantity in the pre- 
sent year, from much more land being sown 
with wheat than usual, during a season parti- 
cularly favourable (though it gives an encou- 
raging prospcct of future plenty), must have 

‘ed, for the time, to the difficulty of fur- 
nishing sufficient supplies for the market, and 
thereby have contributed to increase the 
temporary distress. This unusual demand 
for wheat, and other circumstances also pecu- 
liar to the season, have contributed in many 
places, to delay the threshing out barley and 
oats, and may have had a similar temporary 
effect on the price of these articles. 

It appears to your Committee, that these 
circumstances might be expected to have pro- 
duced a very high price at this season, even 
if the late harvest had been abundant: that 
the degree in which it has been deficient, must 
naturally have added to such prices, whether 
with or without the concurrence of any other 
causes, the existence and effects of which 
your committee propere to investigate in a 
further stage of their proceedings. Your 
Committee, therefore, think it may reasonably 
be expected, that the price, produced in some 
degree by temporary circumstances, will, 
when those circumstances have ceased to 
operate, experience a reduction; especially 
when it is generally known, thaton the result, 
of all the information that has been collected 
from every part of the kingdom, there is no 
ground to suppose that the deficiency in the 
crop below the usual average is greater than 
what your Committee have already stated ; 
and when it is also seen to how considerable 
an extent we may confidently expect that defi- 
ciency tobe remedied, by the double operation 
of importation and economy. 

With respect to the former of these objects 
your Committee observe, that within twelve 
months, from 26th September 1799 to 27th 
September 1800, there have been imported 
into Great Britain no less than 1,261,932 
quarters of wheat and flower, 67,988 of 
barley, 479,320 of oats, and 300,693 cwt. of 
rice. This happened ander the unfavourable 
circumstances of a harvest abroad uncom- 
monly deficient in quality, and not abundant 
in quantity, and of the late period of the 
season, when the bounty was granted by par- 
liament. 

It has been stated to your Committee, by 
several of the principal importers of corn, 
that the wheat of the present year, in the 
North of Europe, is by all accounts far supe- 
rior in quality to that of last year: in Germa- 
Dy it is represented as abundant; and though 
some lessfavoucable accounts of later dates have 
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been received from other parts, yet it is stated 
that little reliance is to be placed upon them, as 
they have only become less favourable since 
the deficiency of the crop in this country has 
been the subject of speculation abroad: all 
otheir grain (except rye) has been uncommonly 
abundant on most parts of the continent of 
Europe. The harvest in America, both of 
wheat and rice has been unusually plentiful. 
The indemnifying bounty now proposed to be 
given, is considered by those importers whom 
your Committee have examined, as much 
more satisfactory than what was granted in 
the last session, and as likely to afford still 
more effectual encouragement. 

There seems, therefore, no reason to doubt, 
as faras depends upon the state of the har- 
vest abroad, and the probable exertions of. 
foreign and British importers, that the supply 
may be fully equal to that of last year in 
wheat and flower, and in oats and rice will 
considerably exceed it; and that in other ar- 
ticles to which encouragement may now be 
extended, particularly in barley and Indiaa 
corn alarge additional supply may be expected. 
Amongst these, your Committee wish particu- 
larly to direct the attention of the House; and 
the country, to the article of rice. The quan- 
tity of food to be derived from equal quantities 
of rice and of wheat, is, in a very great pro- 
portion, in favour of the former: the qualit 
of this species of grain is undoubtedly excel- 
lent ; and wherever it has been introduced, it 
appears to have been highly acceptable. The 
encouragement now held out to the importa- 
tion of it, will probably bring into Great Bri- 
tain all that can be spared from every part of 
America; and considerable supplies may be 
expected from our East India possessions, in 
consequence of orders sent over-land in 
August and September, and of the liberal 
terms which parliament, with the concurrence 
of the East India company, appears disposed 
to grant to adventurers now fitting out ships 
from hence. 

Of the remaining stock of the preceding 
harvest of rice in America, some will arrive 
before Christmas, in consequence of orders 
already given; and the produce of the last 
crop may begin to reach this country in Ja- 
nuary and the succeeding months The sup- 

ly from the East Indies will undoubtedly be 

ter, but may be expected in part at a period 
of the summer when it must be eminently 
useful, and the remainder previous to the lime 
when the harvest of 1801, according to the 
ordinary course of things, can be brought into 
general use. 

There are also other articles of wholesome 
food, to which the attention of your commit- 
tee [has been directed; and they entertain 
considerable hopes, that arrangements ma 
be made, by which large quantities of fis 
and other salted provisions, may be added to 
the supply of the market, at such reasonable 
rates as may afford a material source of relief. 
Your Committee mean to proceed immedi- 
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atcly in this part of their inquiry, and will 
as early as possible state the result to the 
House. 

The stoppage of the distilleries in England, 
at this carly season, will prove equivalent to 
the importation of at least 250,000 quarters of 
barley. In Scotland, it is stated as likely to 
be productive of a saving of the same article 
to a still greater amount; and the prohibition 
of the use of wheat in starch may save about 
40,000 quarters. By these measures large 

uantities of grain are left applicable to the 
ood of man, which have not in other years 
been so employed; and your Committee have 
therefure thought proper to class them under 
the same head with importation. 

Four Committee think themselves autho- 
rised to place a considerable reliance upon 
the effect of the various measures above re- 
ferred to, in increasing the general supply. 
Of these the encouragement offered by parlia- 
ment for the importation of foreign grain is 
undoubtedly the most important; but what- 
ever expectations may be reasonably formed 
of the great extent to which that encourage- 
ment, combined with the high price in this 
country, may carry it, your Committee think 
it their duty to state their decided opinion, 
and to endeavour to impress that opinion, in 
the strongest manner, upon the House, that 
it would be unwise and unsafe to place their 
sole reliance upon resources of this aig 
tion. Allowing for the probability that the 
accounts before stated respecting the produce 
of the last harvest may be rather below than 
above the truth, yet the exhausted state of the 
old stock, and the unusually early period at 
which the late crop came into consumption, 
make it not only highly advisable, but indispen- 
sably necessary, as the most effectual means 
of securing an adequate supply at a reasonable 
rate, to have recourse to the greatest economy, 
in every part of the country, in the use of 
those articles of grain upon which the sub- 
sistence of each respective district principally 
depends. 

Your Committee entertain the strongest 
expectation, that a recommendation from the 
highest authority, pointing out the advan- 
tages which would be derived, under the pre- 
sent circumstances, from the general prac- 
tice of economy and frugality in these articles, 
could not fail to produce extensive and bene- 
ficial effects. In order to give the greatest 
weight and solemnity to such a recommenda- 
tion, your Committee submit to the House, 
whether it may not be proper to desire the 
concurrence of the other House of Parliament 
in an humble address to his majesty, request- 
ing that his majesty would be graciously 
pleased to issuea proclamation for this purpose. 
The effect of such a proclamation might un- 
doubtedly be extended by the universal circu- 
lation which might be given to it, through the 
magistracy and clergy, in every district and 
in every parish; and associations might be 
entered into, by every description of persons 
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to whom it might be addressed, for carrying it 
into execution in their respective neighbour- 
hoods. The general adoption of such a 
measure, by diminishing the consumption of 
grain, and particularly of wheat, amongst 
those who are able to procure other articles of 
food, would leave, for the use of those who 
are unable to procure them, a larger propor- 
tion of what 1s necessary for their support; 
by decreasing the demand, the price would 
probably be reduced; and it may well be ex- 
pected, from the past conduct of the more 
opulent classes, that much of what might be 
saved by the reduction of their own consump- 
tion, would be applied to the relief of their im 
digent neighbours. 

Your Committee, having thus suggested 
the meaus by which they conccive that a great 
reduction in the consumption of corn, and 
particularly of wheat, may be produced by the 
practice of economy among a large proportion 
of the community, proceed to call the atter- 
tion of the House to another measure, by 
which a similar effect may be produced, to a 
great extent, among the laborious classes, 
without in any degree diminishing their neces- 
sary subsistence; for which, on the contrary, 
it is the great olject of the plans proposed 
effectually to provide. It is evident that, 
under the present high price, a very large pro- 
portion of the poorer classes derive, from 
parish relief, a considerable part of the sub- 
sistence necessary for their families: extraor- 
dinary relief under such circumstances, to a 
Shes amount, is indispensable; and it is 

oped that it has been generally extended 
through most parts of the kingdom, on the 
most liberal principle, in due proportion to 
the extra cost of food, to the number of a 
family, the quantity necessary for their sub- 
sistence, and the fair amount of their earn- 
ings. But it is evident, that if the whole of 
this relief is given in money, it will be applied 
to the purchase of bread to the usual amount, 
and will thereby counteract that economy 
which it is so essential, for the interest of the 
poor bahar ttl to introduce. It seems 
therefore of the utmost importance to provide, 
that as larze a portion as possible of this re- 
lief should be given, neither in money, nor in 
the sort of bread usually consumed in each 
parish, but in some other wholesome substt- 


tute, such as your Committee have before 


enumerated. They have indeed the satisfae- 
tion of knowing, that this practice, through 
the voluntary attention of magistrates, has 
already prevailed in many instances; and 
that wherever it has been adopted, its conse- 
quences have been most beneficial; but, 
partly from want of sufficient authority in the 


_magistrates for this particular purpose, partly 


from the use of the substitutes being less gene- 
rally known than at present, and from the 
supply of them not being as abundant as may 
now be expected, the practice has been less 
general than the interest of the country re- 
quires. YourCommittee, however, are aware 
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that these measures may not even now be in- 
discriminately applicable to every parish; 
from local circumstances it may be at first 
difficult to procure the necessary articles in 
sufficient quantity, or it may require some 
time to introduce them into general use. 
Your Committee therefore do not wish that a 
peremptory rule should be laid down, without 
exception, for the conduct of the magistrates 
in all cases in ee effect the general 
principle here stated ; but they conceive, that, 
wherever the exception is made, the grounds 
of it should be specially stated and allowed ; 
and that in all other cases the rule should be 
enforced. For this purpose, they would re- 
commend that an act should be passed, re- 
quiring the magistrates of each district, within 
a certain time, to take into consideration the 
circumstances of each parish, and, at the ap- 
plication of the overseers, or at their own dis- 
cretion, to make an order for giving a certain 
portion of relief in articles to be fixed, and to 
direct the application of so much of the rates 
as may be necessary for providing such 
atticles; or if they shall be satisfied that cir- 
cumstances will not then admit of such arti- 
cles being provided, that they shall state their 
reasons, and report them to a special sessions 
to be directed by the act to meet for that pur- 
pose: that the magistrates assembled at such 
sessions shall make such order thereupon as 
they shall think fit, either authorizing further 
delay in the execution of the measure, if the 
shall be satisfied that the circumstances justify 
and require it; or if not, directing it to be en- 
forced 10 such manner as they shall judge ex- 
dient. The first advantage to be procured 
y this measure evidently is, that of rendering 
the supply more equal to the necessary de- 
mand; but this advantage, thougl the 
teatest, is not the only one: the labourer, 
y receiving the proportion of relief in some 
other article than bread corn, will receive the 
benefit of the reduction of price, which the 
diminished consumption must tend to pro- 
duce, in purchasing cheaper what he provides 
out of his own earnings, and will be less de- 
 Sepehinge on the parish for his subsistence. 
very description of persons paying to the 
oor rates, (particularly the least opulent 
ousekeepers, who feel the most heavily the 
increased burthen of that rate, and the addi- 
tion to their own necessary expenses from the 
present high price of provisions), will be ma- 
terially benefited in tnree ways: first, in the 
diminution of the rate, from a large propor- 
tion of the relief being given in articles 
cheaper than bread, on the price of which the 
relief, if given wholly in money, must be cal- 
culated: secondly, in a diminution in the 
amount of that part of the relief which may 
still be given in money, corresponding to the 
reduction which, as before stated, the mea- 
sure has a tendency to produce in the article 
of bread: thirdly, in the immediate effect of 
such a reduction of price (as far as it may take 
place) in diminishing the expense of the ne- 
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cessary consumption of their own familics, 

On all these grounds, your Committee ven- 
ture earnestly to recommend this measure to 
the early and favourable consideration of the 
House. 

Your Committee have thus submitted, to 
the wisdom of the Hlouse, those measures 
which appear to them to claim the most im- 
mediate attention with a view torelief. They 
have, upon the whole, the satisfaction of being 
persuaded, after a delibcrate review of the de- 
ficiency in the supply (arising both from the 
exhausted slate of the stock of the former 
harvest, and the partial failure of the last 
crop), compared with the various resources 
which have been already pointed out, that, if 
the measures of economy which they have so 
strongly recommended are generally adopted, 
the saving thereby produced, together with 
the extensive supply expected from abroad, 
will be fully sufficient to compensate for such 
deficiency, and to provide for the necessary 
demand of the year. 

Amongst the subjects which press upon the 
consideration of your Cummittee, is the state 
of the law respecting the commerce of grain. 
It is evidently a matter of the greatest deli- 
cacy and difficulty; and your Committee 
think they cannot hetter discharge their duty, 
than by taking it up in the temper recom- 
mended to parliament, by that part of his ma- 
jesty's speech which has been referred to 
them by the House. 

In their further proceedings, your Come 
mittee will give their most earnest attention 
to the discussion of every proposal which has 
for its object the relief of the present pressure, 
or the prevention (as far as possible) of its re- 
currence; and will submit, from time to time, 
to the judgment of the House, whatever ap- 
pears to them most likely to attain those de- 
sirable ends. 


Further Proceedings of the Commons 
relative to the High Price of Provisions. } 
Nov. 24. The House being in a Com- 
mittee on the Importation of Corn, &c. 
resolved, 

1. ** That there be given on every cwt. 
of rice which shall be imported into the 
Bak of London, in any ship which shall 

ave cleared out from any port in the 
East Indies before the 1st of September 
1801, and which shall be sold at the East 
India Company’s sales, a bounty equal to 
the sum by which the actual price of each - 
cewt. of such rice so sold shall be less than 
35s. 2. That there be given on every 
quarter of Indian corn or maize, weighing 
408 Ibs., which shall be imported into 
Great Britain before the Ist of October 
1801, a bounty equal to the sum by which 
the average price in London, published in 
the Gazette in the third week after the im- 
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‘portation of such Indfan corn or maize, 
shall be less than 55s.” 


Nov. 26. The House having resolved 
itself into a Committee of the whole 
House, to take into consideration the 
First Report of the Committee on the 
High Price of Provisions, © 

Mr. Ryder said, as he was persuaded 
the said report had been much read and 
considered, it would be unnecessary for 
him to say much, in order to induce the 
House to adopt the measures recom- 
mended by the committee. It must be 
evident, notwithstanding the sanguine ex- 
pectations entertained, of our being as- 
sisted by considerable supplies from 
abroad, and by the other measures which 
had been suggested, that further measures 
should be taken, in order that the supply 
of the country might become adequate to 


its wants. For his own part, he should 


have been happy if what the committee 
had proposed Ey way of recommendation, 
could, with propriety, have been effected 
‘by legislative provision, in order to 
enforce a measure so important to the 
subsistence of the pene: At the same 
time, it might well be expected, that a 
recommendation coming from the highest 
authority, and enforced by the two Houses 
of parliament, would have nearly the 
same effect. He trusted that such an 
appeal would induce us to vie with 
each other in seconding his majesty’s 
Yecommendation. It was proposed by 
the committee that the recommenda- 
tion in question should be made by 
way of an address to his majesty, from 
the two Houses. He then moved, 
‘‘ That an humble Address be presented 
to his majesty, representing to his majes- 
ty, that, having taken into consideration 
the difficulties experienced by his majes- 
‘ty’s subjects in consequence of the pre- 
sent high price of corn, and being 
persuaded that the prevention of all un- 
necessary consumption of the same will 
furnish one of the surest and most effec- 
tual nieans of alleviating the present pres- 
sure, and of providing for the necessary 
demands ‘of the year, we do most humbly 
request his majesty, that he will be graci- 
ously pleased to issue his royal proclama- 
tion, recommending, in the strongest 
manner, to all such persons as have the 
means of procuring other articles of food, 
the greatest economy and frugality in the 
use of every species of grain; and that 
his majesty will cause such proclamation 
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to be circulated through every part of the 
kingdom, in such manner as shall appear 
to his majesty’s wisdom best calculated 
to produce, to the greatest extent, those 
beneficial consequences which must result 
from carrying into full effect his majesty’s 
injunctions on a point so important to the 
subsistence of his le.” 

Mr. Ryder said, he had another motion 
to propose in the name of the committee, 
with a view to provide for the better sub- 
sistence of the poor, He then moved, 
‘‘ That leave be given to bring in a bill 
for making better provision for the main- 
tenance of the poor, and for diminishi 
the consumption of bread corn, by direct- 
ing the manner of applying parish relief, 
for a time to be limited.” The resolu- 
tions were agreed to; after which, the 
House being resumed, the chairman 
moved them pases 

Mr. Wilberforce Bird agreed with the 
hon. member as to the necessity of the 
‘measures recommended. But yet he was 
persuaded that they would not answer 
the expectations of the country at large, 
who were filled with the hope of some 
effectual measure of relief for the distress 
under which it laboured. With the mea- 
sures recommended, he was clear the 
people would not be satisfied; for when 
that report shoald go abroad, when it 
should reach that populous manufacturing 
city which he had the honour to repre- 
sent, the people there would meet it by a 
direct contradiction ; for they had hoped 
to participate in the blessings of a most 
abundant harvest, and would feel, under 
the pressure of an artificial dearth m the 
necessaries of life, that the great evils to 
which alone it could be attributed, mono- 
poly and extortion, were still unmter- 
rupted by any check from parliamentary 
interference. But even supposing that 
the late crop was deficient one-fourth of 
the usual produce for the support of the 
country, thig could not justify an advance 
of above one third in the price ; nor could 
it justify the very exorbitant increase 
pon the prices of barley and oats, the 
creps of which were admitted to be un- 
usually abundant. The people would not 
be satisfied with the measures now brought 
forward. In times such as the present, 
something ought to be done effectually 
for their relief. The settlement of a 
maximum on the price of corn was an 
idea that he had by no means relinquish- 
ed, and he should take anether opporta- 
nity of giving his opinion on the subject. 
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Mr. Pitt said :—Sir, { have not been 
able to discover, in the observations of 
the hon. gentleman, any suggestion 
which can tend in the slightest degree to 
diminish those difficulties of which he 
complains, and which we all feel; on the 
contrary, I have had the misfortune to 
hear sentiments advanced which can only 
have the effect of increasing the public 
uneasiness. He complains of the report 
which has been made, and of the mea- 
sures that have been proposed, which he 
thinks will not prove generally satisfac- 
tory. It is undoubtedly the duty of every 
man who has the welfare of his country 
at heart, in the period of distress, to give 
every satisfaction to the people, and even 
to consult their feelings: but Sir, he bas 
& more imperious duty to perform—I 
mean that of consulting their true and 
 abiee aie Interests: and I do not be- 
ieve, that in a case of this kind, in which 
many men feel who cannot reason, any 
worse estimate can be formed of what 
ought to be done, than that of merely 
adopting measures which would fall in 
with and suit the feelings of a misguided, 
deluded, and, in many instances, of an 
inflamed populace. There are many 
ceases, Sir (and without meaning any 
thing disrespectful to the bon. gentleman, 
what we have this evening heard from 
him affords an additional proof of it), in 
which a member of parliament may best 
consult the interests of his constituents, 
by not attending to their instructions. 

ndoubtedly, when constituents coolly, 
and without prejudice, speak their senti- 
ments upon points fairly laid before them, 
their opinions ought to have great weight, 
not only with their own representatives ; 
but with every member of the House ; 
bat they ought not to have a greater 
effect upon their own representatives than 
upon every other member. There are, 
undoub » occasions on which gentle- 
men who represent large and populous 

aces, instead of receiving instruction 
rom their constituents, will find them- 
selves enabled to convey to them much 
useful information, and to correct their 
errors. I know, Sir, that in many 
prs places the spirit of Jaco- 
ism, taking advantage of the pressure 

of hunger, as it. does of every thing, has, 
with unwearied activity, endeavoured to 
increase the mischief. I know too, that 
there bas been a disposition to inculcate 
the mischievous idea, that it was in the 
power of parliament to make every def- 
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ciency disappear—-a deficiency arising 
principally from a succession of unfavour- 
able seasons, whatever other causes may 
have contributed to it—and at once to 
produce abundance and cheapness. I 
know that many people, in suggesting 
remedies for the evil, have talked about a 
limitation of price, and have hinted at the 
propriety of establishing a maximum upon 
corn—Now, it is evident that populous 
places would be the first to feel the mis- 
chief arising from the adoption of so per- 
nicious a doctrine. It is well known, that 
large manufacturing districts do not grow 
& quantity of corn sufficient for the con- 
sumption of their numerous population ; 
and it is equally clear, that the adoption 
of such a measure would necessarily put 
an end to transportation of grain from 
places where the quantity grown is 
greater, and where the consumption is 
less. The hon. gentleman must, I know; 
feel that this observation applies to the 
place which he represents, and to other 
places of a similar description; and I 
trust he will be convinced, that even al- 
luding to such a measure must have an 
effect directly the reverse of that which 
we all wish to attain—l mean that of 
remedying, as far as we can, this tempo- 
rary distress, and of quieting the minds 
of the people.—That the present high 
price of provisions is a grievance, no man 
will be disposed to deny ; but how is that 
grievance to be remedied? Is it by pro- 
ducing a cheapness that is artificial ? 
Such a measure, though it might afford a 
momentary consolation, by procuring a 
temporary relief, would inevitably pro- 
duce consequences much more fatal than 
any that could ensue even from an artifis 
cial dearness; because that which in the 
period of scarcity leads to indiscreet con- 
sumption must end in final ruin. We 
must not forget, Sir, that our duty upon 
this occasion is not confined to effecting 
a reduction of price: there is also ano- 
ther consideration, of which we must not 
for a moment lose sight, and that is, the 
insuring a permanent supply ; but 1 be- 
lieve that whoever considers this subject 
maturely, will find that these two objects 
are in union with each other.—Sir, the 
measures which the committee have pro- 
posed for our consideration are by no 
means all which they will have to propose. 
The object to which they first directed 
their attention, was that of insuring a suf- 
ficiency of supply ; and by so doing, they 
have taken the most effectual means, con- 
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sistent with prudence and safety, of re- 
ducing the price. Let me ask, what are 
‘the means of reducing the price of any 
article? Ifthe increase of price depends 
on the demand being greater than the 
supply, it naturally follows, that our first 
object, if we can accomplish it is, to 
Increase the supply and diminish the 
demand. Parliament did immediately 
(because it was a point that required no 
consideration) adopt measures for aug- 
menting as much as possible the supply. 
The committee have stated the grounds 
upon which we can form hopes of further 
relief upon this point; and, as another 
mode of increasing the supply, they 
have recommended measures for restrain- 
ing consumption unnecessary for the 
public subsistence. The measures I al- 
lude to are those of stopping the distille- 
ries, and prohibiting the manufacture of 
starch. They have also pointed out man 
articles of cheap and wholesome food, 
which may be used as substitutes for corn. 
The article of rice in particular may easily 
be imported into the country. There are 
also our fisheries, from which cheap and 
wholesome food may be derived, and that 
too in the most advantageous way; to 
obtain which, we need not have recourse 
to importation; for while it affords relief, 
it will augment the wealth, and increase 
the industry of the nation. With these, 
and various other measures, the committee 
desire you to combine the best means of 
enforcing every practical degree of eco- 
nomy in the use and consumption of the 
articles of life. Can any man doubt whe- 
ther these means will be found effectual, 
who recollects the effects they produced in 
the last and in former years? Is not, then, 
this report most important? The commit- 
tee have stated the circumstances of the 
country: they have shown that there is a 
deficiency which, without due precaution, 
will expose us to great difficulties ; but 
they have also shown that, with due exer- 
tion, there are means, by the adoption of 
which we may compensate for the defi- 
ciency. Is it to be believed, that when 
all these circumstances are stated to the 
ublic from the highest authority, the ef- 
ect will be little? I cannot, Sir, believe 
that it will be little in its effect in restor- 
ing a due proportion between the demand 
and the consumption, There is another 
object which will occupy the attention of 
the committee, and that is that part of 
his majesty’s speech which calls upon us 
to consider how far any unfair procecd- 
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ings may have had an influence upon the 
price of provisions. There is no fact on 
which competent evidence can be given, 
that will not be inquired into; but surel 
the committee would have done wrong, if 
they had deferred a practical good, in 
order, in the first instance, to investigate 
these points. 

Mr. Grey expressed his entire concur- 
rence with the liberal and enlightened 
principles which the chancellor of the 
exchequer had so ica laid down. He 
was ready to support these principles in 
all cases and in all circumstances. The 
right hon. gentleman had, however, 
thrown out some .expressions about the 
temper of the people, which he could not 
admit to be founded in truth. He had 
said that Jacobinism was deat | to take 
advantage of the distresses of the people, 
to instil into their minds sentiments hostile 
to the government and constitution of the 
country. For himself, he was ready to 
declare, that he saw no proofs of this. If 
he were called upon to state a time when 
the people, in the midst of the severest 
sufferinys, and privations, were most warm 
in their feelings of loyalty, most steady in 
their attachment to the constitution of 
the country, he would say that it was the 
present period. Never was there a time 
when political opinions and party spirit 
mixed so little with the sentiments of the 
lower orders on the subject of scarcity.— 
His hon. friend did not seem disposed to 
admit, that the deficiency of the last crop 
was so great as had been stated by the com- 
mittee, and seemed at a loss to conceive 
how the increase of price bore so unequal 
@ proportion to the actual deficiency of 
the harvest. From this disproportion he 
seemed willing to infer, that undue com- 
binations had been formed to enhance the 
price of grain. This, however, was by 
no means a fair mode of drawing an in- 
ference. It had been sufficiently proved, 
by a calculation made at the end of the 
last century, that the price of grain in 
every scarcity must be raised more than 
the deficiency seemed to warrant. But 
without adverting particularly to that 
calculation, he thought it sufficient at 
present to say, that this effect, to a 
greater or less degree must ever necessa- 
rily result from an actual scarcity, what- 
ever may be its extent; and that there- 
fore no argument, in proof of the exist- 
ence of such undue combinations, could 
be drawn from the high prices of grain 
during the present searcity not bearing a 
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proportion to the extent. of the deficien- 
-——He approved of the proceedings of 
‘the committee as far as they had gone, 
and trusted they would be enabled to pro- 
sc other measures of immediate relief. 
‘He was ready to confess, indeed, that he 
was never one of those who thought that 
much could be done by the legislature, io 
alleviating the general distress at the pre- 
sent moment. These temporary regula- 
tions might serve as antidotes to the evil ; 
but its radical cure could only be the re- 
‘sult of the slow operation of remedies 
which could not be applied on the spur 
of the eccasion. Even peace itself could 
not, in the present situation of the coun- 
try, restore plenty. If the people enter- 
tained any false expectations from the 
interference of the legislature; if they 
indulged the hope that the iegislature 
would enact any laws by, which the pre- 
sent established system of commerce 
should be interrupted, after the clear and 
explicit declaration which had been made 
‘that evening, he hoped they would hence- 
forth cease to indulge them. He trusted, 
that no attempts would be made to regu- 
late commerce by penal statutes, to fetter 
its course by narrow restrictions, to sub- 
ject its operations to partial limitations. 
He hoped that the utmost freedom would 
be given to speculation and. enterprise, 
and that the committee would never lose 
sight of the famous words of the statute 
Edward, respecting the necessity of 
giving the utmost latitude to commercial 
transactions, and ensuring to every one 
the fruits of his labours. 

Mr. Put said, that though he recog- 
nised the freedom of trade in its full ex- 
tent, he did not mean to say that no re- 
gulation might be necessary in the pre- 
sent situation of the country. If unfair 
means had been used to enhance the price, 
he did not mean to say, that it would not 
be proper to inflict punishment on those 
comeeted of such criminal practices. 
But ‘still, if the punishment of unfair 
dealings would interfere with the course 
of trade, partial evils ought rather to pass 
wholly unpunished, than that their pu- 
nishment should give rise to oppressive 
general regulations. 

Sir W. Pulteney thought it was neces- 
eary to institute an inquiry into the al- 
Jeged mal-practices. Very erroneous no- 
tions on the subject of the scarcity were 
afloat. The harvest this year had been 
vero unequal: in some counties it had 
been abundant, and the people, without 
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calculating how much was necessary to 
supply the deficiencies in other places, 
had been unable to account for the pre- 
sent extravagant prices. But when the 
people saw, from the present report, that 
there had been an actual deficiency of 
one-fourth in the late harvest, he hoped 
they would patiently submit to an evil 
which was not the result of human vil- 
lany, but the effect of unfavourable sea- 
sons. 

Mr. Wilberforce said, that the report 
proved that the committee had already 
done a great deal, and would do a great 
deal more. He, however, thought that 
economy ought to be more extensive than 
the committee had stated .in their report. 
He believed there was a disposition 
among the people to bear their pressure 
with patience, if they were but convinced 
it arose from the ordination of Provi- 
dence; and he trusted they would have 
good sense enough to distrust those per- 
sons, who, he knew not for what reason, 
seemed to have all at once great regard 
for the welfare of the public; the only 
way, however, they took to show that 
regard, was, by endeavours to magnify 
their distress, and. to inflame their pas- 
sions. When an hon. member said, he 
did not think that any endeavours had been 
used to withdraw the affection of the 
people from the government under which 
they lived, he seemed to take rather a 
view of the good sense of the people 
themselves, than of the artifices of those 
who might wish to betray them; and to 
judge from his own good conduct rather 
than that of some other persons; and this 
seemed to have been the case also with 
another hon. member who had spoken on 
the same side ot the House. Indeed, 
that hon. member sometimes seemed to 
have a strange, uncouth and unnatural 
union with persons who appeared to have 
had no common object in view. A speech 
had been delivered on the first day of the 
session by an hon. baronet; that speech 
had, for what reason he knew not, been 
most industriously published in parts of 
the country where he did not expect to 
see it. The speech he alluded to, in- 
sisted that all the evils this country felt 
were owing to its government; and there 
was about the report of it an apparent 
accuracy which was very unusual, and 
seemed intended to produce the effect 
of making those who read it disaffected 
to the government under which they 
lived— 
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The Speaker hinted, that he could 
hardly see how the hon. member was to 
connect these topics with the question now 
before the House. 

Mr. Wilberforce said, that, in the view 
he had of things, there was a very inti- 
mate connexion. He was pointing out 
what appeared to him to be an artifice to 
draw the people off from that affection to 
those by whom they were governed, 
which had hitherto eminently distinguish- 
ed them. He hoped they would still have 
the-good sense to distinguish their real 
from their pretended friends ; who, under 
the mask of friendship, were the bitterest 
enemies they could have. The publica- 
tion to which he alluded was calculated 
to inflame the minds of the people, be- 
yond the intention of any member of that 
House, he was confident. He did not 

tend to know who the author was; 
But he had seen so much of the happiness 
of the people of this country, that to 
him it was an afflicting thing to see any 
attempt made to misguide them. — He 
would now take a view of the report of 
the committee. That committee had 
hitherto pursued its duty with diligence, 
temper, and patience ; their opinions liad 
been made up froma calm examination 
of facts. On the subject of fixing the 

ice above which corn should not be 
sold, he had thought a great deal: some 
conceived that parliament had the power 
as well as the right to fix that price; or, 
in other words to fix amaximum. It was 
indeed said, that, in political affairs, par- 
lament was omnipotent. In one sense 
that doctrine might be received; but it 
should be remembered, that the power of 
parliament did not extend to the altera- 
tion of the course ef things as they ap- 
peared in nature; they were under the 
dispensation of Providence only, and the 
power which parliament possessed, was a 
power of settling the manner by which 
the property which human beings acquired 
in the productions of nature was to be 
protected ; and unless we could make it 
the interest of those who possessed the 
articles we wanted, to sell them, it 
would: be in vain to endeavour to com- 
pel them to sell at any given time, or 
at any given price; and, therefore, 
he ewned, hia mind had been examin- 
ing thie business, step by step, as the 
ease was before him, until he had come 
to something like a conclusion, at least on 
a part. of this matter. Shauld any gen- 
tleman say, that a maximum was a proper 
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; Measure, he would ask him, by what 


means would he compel the farmer 
or owner of corn to bring the article 
forth ? Or, if that difficulty was got over, 
in what proportion was the eale of it to 
be managed? Suppose there were twa 
places of equal distance from the farmer, 
the one containing 50,000 inhabitants, 
the other 10,000:—the one might say, 
they ought to have a preference because 
of their superior number, the other on 
account of their greater necessity: how 
was the farmer to determine? Probably 
he would be disposed to go where there 
were the fewest inhabitants, on account 
of his having the less difficulty where 
there was the smallest number. Indeed, 
to endeavour to establish this sort of prin- 
ciple was, to commence a war with the 
nature of things, and was beyond the pro- 
vince of legislation. But it was said, 
that these things must be carried accord- 
ing to the circumstances of each case, to 
which he would answer, that the varia- 
tions would then become so numerous as 
to put all rule aside, and then there 
would be no system at all, and the thi 

would not answer the purpose for whi 

it was designed. — Besides these, there 
was another objection to this attempt to 
regulate the price; namely, that it would 
always be in the power of the buyer and 
the seller to agree together, and, by an 
understanding between them, to defeat 
ea regulations which parliament might 
order to be observed in these cases: 
there appeared to him to be no means 
that could be adopted in this particular 
which would not be evaded ; and, indeed, 
to attempt any measure of this kind, was 
only attempting to do a good, but which 
would in effect be a compendioug receipt 
for fraud and deception, A few days 
ago he had received a letter from a per- 
son of veracity, who was in France at the 
time a maximum was fixed there: he 
said, that the detail of that law wag such 
that it took up two large volumes in oc- 
tevo. The evils, he said, and the dis- 
tress, which this law occasioned, were 50 
great, tbat the government which existed 
at the time of passing it was detested on 
that account; and the only shift the go- 
vernment had to take up was, that of 
spreading a rumour that the measure 
was adopted in Krance, from the influence 
of the English chancellor of the exche- 
quer. At the same time that he said this, 
to show the evils of a maximum, he would 
also say, that no man ought to logk at the 
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distress of the poor of this country with- 
out endeavouring to afford them real relief. 
Parliament could make regulations for the 
protection of property; but, in cases of 
this kind, it was nature that decided the 
matter. It was gracious heaven and all- 
ruling Providence which gave and with- 
held the fruits of the earth, and it was 
the business of that House to provide 
laws by which individuals were to be se- 
cured in the fruits of their industry. He 
hoped the people of this country would 
reflect on these things, and that they 
would distinguish their best friends from 
those who pretended to be such—who 
were indeed their deadly enemies. 

Mr. Grey said, that the hon. gentleman 
had delivered himeelf in terms of civility 
to him which he knew not how to receive, 
whether as a sneer, or a compliment; he 
had expressed surprise to see him act 
with persons he had acted with; to see a 
strange, uncouth, and unnatural union of 
pout who had no common object. 

his he took leave to call a calumny, and 
which the hon. gentleman ought to dis- 
avow on reflection. He thought he had 
@ personal claim on the hon. gentleman 
for an explanation, who those persons 
were with whom this strange union had 
taken place. 

Mr. Wilberforce said, that with regard 
to the expression he had used, he did not 
profess to be very accurate in his words ; 
but the feeling he had was, and the hon. 
gentleman should do him the justice to 
recollect that he expressed it, that no 
member of the House wished to produce 
the effect which he apprehended to be the 
object of publishing the speech of the 
hon. baronet; but that when there was so 
industrious a publication of it, he thought 
there was some endeavour to make a bad 
impression on the public. As to the 
observation upon the union, he meant only 
that it was a strange and uncouth one 
for a man to make, connected as the hon. 
gentleman was with the prosperity of this 
mane L with persons who had no com- 
mon 0 ject in view, and whose practices 
had a direct tendency to bring it to ruin. 

Mr. Sheridan said, that notwithstanding 
the explanation of the bon. gentleman, 
the objectionable part of his speech was 
still totally unexplained. Who were 
those persons? That was the question 
which the hon. gentleman ought to ex- 
plain. Ifhe knew of any who entertained 
wishes inimical to the interests of the 
country, why did he not speak out? He 
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was at a loss to discover how the hon. 
gentleman, possessing, as the House must 
be convinced he did, for he said so himself, 
a vast deal of candour, and charity, and 
religion, could make charges which he 
could not prove, and say that a man was 
improperly connected with others without 
stating who those others were.—Now, 
with regard to the paper which the hon. 
gentleman had said be saw published as 
the speech of the worthy baronet, he had 
not proved it to be his speech ; but, sup- 
posing it to be so, one thing was obvious; 
if the hon. gentleman thought the speech 
so dangerous, that a copy of it was likely 
to do a great deal of mischief, why did he 
not take constitutional means of counter. 
acting its dangerous effect by making 
another in answer to it? fot then the 
bane, and antidote would have gone 
together. But this was a mere trick, to 
divide those who had been in the habit of 
acting together, and to cast an unmanly 
reflection on the worthy baronet, whom 
he was proud to call his particular friend, 
as a man who disdained the corruption 
of government, who had the manliness 
on all occasions to speak freely, and 
who had as great an interest in the welfare 
of the country as any man in it. With 
this view the worthy baronet had occa- 
sionally spoken his seatiments in that 
House ; he had spoken against the war, 
and particularly in the speech, which had 
been alluded to he had delivered his 
sentiments against what he considered ae 
@ corrupt system of government ; and had 
demanded, while ministers were holding- 
forth the necessity of economy in the mass 
of the public, that they themeelves should 
set the example, by sacrificing the profits 
they had from abuses, from honours, from 
eerages, from titles, and other means, 
y which it appeared to the worthy 
baronet there was much corruption in the 
conduct of public affairs. é wanted 
ministers te give up the profits they ap- 
peared to allow to contractors and other 
persons, for the sake of other influence 
they had in their turn. Fhese things were 
felt by the worthy baronet, and he had 
expressed them in a manly manner; and 
if he was in error upon that subject, the 
way to answer him was not by calumny, 
but by reasoning; and, to render that 
effectual, it ought to have been applied to 
the speech at the time it was delivered.— 
He agreed in sentiment with the chancel- 
lor of the exchequer, upon the subject of 
compelling. men to sell their property at 
. 
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any time or place, or at any fixed price; | afterwards to act on these sentiments in 
but this was a doctrine which was subject | the absence of these judges; and thus 
to some modification, and ought to be, they enlisted the thoughtless part of the 


controlled by circumstances. It ap- 
peared to him, that there was great error 
tin those who attempted to reduce maxims 
in politics to a sort of mathematical 
certainty. The subject was, in its nature, 
incapable of any such precision, and 
maxims themselves must be liable to 
certain modification by circumstances as 
they should happen to operate. It was 
true, that trade should be free ; but it was 
not true that, even with the freedom of 
trade, cases might not arise which might 
call for the interference of the legislature 
with the course of some trade. It was 
true, what Dr. Adam Smith laid down in 
his book, that in general the master and 
servant, and no third person § should 
settle the terme on which the one will 
labour and the other will pay for it; but 
it was not true, that there cannot occur a 
case in which a difference between a 
master and his servant should be referred 
to the determination of a third person.— 
With regard to the feelings of the people 
upon the subject of scarcity, he appre- 
hended they ought not to be laid totally 
aside, although they might, in some 
instances, be rounded: on misconception : 
for instance, in the town he represented, 
the people all knew that in the surround- 
ing country the harvest was abundant; 
they however found themselves starving, 
from the high price of corn, soon after 
the harvest was brought in: it was there- 
fore natural enough for them to entertain 
doubts that this price was owing to sume 
trick, and, on that idea, natural enough 
for them to express resentment ; but he 
thought they ought not, on that account, 
to be treated with rebuke.—It had been 
said, that Jacobin principles had been 
broached upon the subject of the present 
scarcity: he admitted there had been 
such principles broached, not by the 
worthy baronet, nor by any of those with 
whom he acted, but by some of the judges 
of England, who seemed to have concerted 
for the ai of marking out certain 
practices and certain persons as objects of 
ee fury; for some of these judges 

ad gone out of their way, to complain of 
offences which were not before them—to 
talk, in general terms, when there was no 
indictment to be tried, of the iniquity of 
forestallers and regraters ; they had laid 
it down, that such persons were the pests 
of society, and this before men who were 


community in the employment of hunting 
out of society, as pests in it, some men 
who were called forestallers or regraters ; 
the mischief of which was very great, 
and required a remedy ; and the House 
would not be going out of its province in 
considering what that remedy should be; 
for a committee on courts of justice, and 
even impeachment of judges, was nota 
thing unknown to the House of Commons. 
When he said this, he must at the same 
time observe, that lord Eldon, and the 
learned judge who went the circuit with 
him, to their honour, abstained from any 
observations of this sort.— But there were 
two points which he thought it his duty to 
throw out, by way of remedy for the evil 
of scarcity now complained of. The first 
was, that an exact account should be 
taken of the quantity of corn produced, 
together with the number of acres that 
produced it, and in what districts. This 
was easy, and it could hurt no body, for 
he did not propose any thing to be 
enacted upon it; the object only was, 
to possess real knowledge upon the sub- 
ject, that we might not be legislating 
in the dark. Upon this he did not see 
what objection could be urged ; it would, 
as it were, give an agricultural map of the 
country. The other was a permanent 
law for the general importation of corn ; 
aod for this purpose he would wish to 
open all the ports in England, at all times, 
for importation of corn from all places 
whatsoever ; and if that was done, he was 
much deceived if this wealthy country 
would ever be in want of corn while thera 
was any corn on the face of the globe. 
Heshould propose, however, that although 
corn might atall times be imported, it 
should be put under locks in the king's 
warehouses, and not be exposed to sale 
until the price was 54s. per quarter. This 
would obviate the objection, that it would 
discourage the growth of wheat in this 
country. 7 

Mr. Wilberforce said, that he had not 
thought it necessary to answer the speech 
to which he had alluded when he heard #& 
delivered, because he did not consider its 
tendency to be dangerous in that House, 
where it had been sufficiently refuted. 
But when he saw it circulated io the 
country, without any other papers being 
attached to it by which its dangerous 
tendency could be counteracted, he 
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thought it incumbent on him to animad- 
vert on the mode by which it was com- 
municated to the Jower orders. He then 
read some passages from the speech, 
which he contended were hostile, not to 
any particular administration, but to all 
administration, to all government, to all 
system, to all order in civil society. 

Sir F. Burdett said, hefhad on former 
occasions as well as the present been the 
object of the hon. gentleman's dark in- 
sinuations, and indirect attacks; but 
never till now did he look upon any of 
them as acalumny, having been content 
to hold them in sovereign contempt. The 
hon. gentleman was pleased to remark, 
that the sentiments and opinions which 
he was in the habit of expressing, always 
carried with them the air of fore-thought 
and premeditation. He most undoubt- 
edly thought it right to weigh well what- 
ever he deemed it his duty to advance us 
a member of parliament ; and if that hon. 
gentleman thought more, he would per- 
haps speak less. For his part, he never 
pretended to come down to the House as 
a dextrous and expert gladiator, nor did 
he frequently obtrude upon the patience 
“of the House; it was a rule with him to 
speak only when he had an occasion to 
promote the interests of the country, or 
to oppose what he conceived to obstruct 
them. <As to the objections which the 
hon. gentleman had set up against the 
speech he made on the first day of the 
session, he would make no other answer 
than by repeating the assertions he then 
made, and by again declaring, that it was 
his sincere conviction, that all the measures 
which were now so anxiously adopted, 
could only tend to delude the people, 
without affording them any permanent 
relief from the hardships under which 
they at present groaned. The remedy 
called for was a radical remedy, that 
would set aside the system of corruption 
and prodigality, on which the present 
administration had uniformly acted. That 
system was the radical evil which consum- 
ed all the resources of the country. How 
otherwise could it happen that a people 
80 industrious, so active, so ingenious, and 
so enterprising—a people who were said 
to have engrossed all the trade and com- 
merce of the world—a people whose manu- 
factures were flourishing and extensive 
beyond those of any other nation, and 
even beyond our own at any former 
period—how, he asked could it happen 
that, with all those natural, acquired, and 
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accidental advantages, a people thus 
favoured and blessed should be reduced 
to the deplorable state in which the 
country was now involved? His thorough 
conviction was, that all this happened 
because the affairs of the country re- 
mained under the inauspicious guidance 
ofan incapable, corrupt, and profligate 
administration, to whose demands there 
were no limits, to whose prodigal expen- 
diture there were no bounds. He now 
only rose to vindicate his conduct from 
the dark imputations which the hon. gen- 
tleman had attempted to fix upon it ; and 
he could not refute them more completely 
than by re-stating his former asscrtions— 
that the war, and the vicious system upon 
which every thing was conducted, were 
the real causes of the present distress ; 
and that there was no effectual and radical 
remedy for it, but the adoption of an 
opposite system—a system that would 
procure peace, reform, and economy. 

The Speaker observed, that if he had 
perceived that the speech of the hon. 
baronet on the first day of the session had 
any tendency to justify the evil practices 
to which the hon. gentleman had alluded, 
he would have deemed it his duty to have 
prevented his proceeding; but it did nct 
appear to him in any such light. 

r. Tierney said, he wished to have a 
direct answer from Mr. Wilberforce, to 
whom the charge applied which he had 
so boldly brought forward. The charge 
was this: that **he (Mr. W.) could not 
see, without astonishment, how so strange 
a union could be formed between his hon. 
friend (Mr. Grey), and certain other per- 
sons whose characters were so different 
from that of his hon. friend, and who 
took advantage of the distress of the coun- 
try in order to excite and enflame the 
people against the government.” He was 
warmly united in politics, and in every 
sentiment with his hon. friend, and he 
therefore must call for a more. explicit 
explanation of the charge he had heard ; 
that explanation the hon. gentleman could 
not well refuse, either as a religious man, 
an honest man, ora member of parlia- 
ment. Should the hon. gentleman still 
decline to give a satisfactory explanation, 
he must call upon the justice of the House 
to compel him to speak out; for, to 
permit such dark ambiguous insinuations 
to remain unexplained, would tend more 
to weaken the public confidence in pir- 
liament, than the most malicious efforts 
of Jacobinism. 
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Mr. Pitt said, that if aay exception 

was taken to the words used by his hon. 
friend, they ought to have becn animad- 
verted on, or taken down, at the time 
they were uttered. 
_ The Speaker said, that when any irre- 
gular words had been made use of, no 
motion could be made for taking them 
down, if any other member had spoken 
after the hon. gentleman who was charged 
with uttering them. Besides, no member 
had a right to demand an explanation. 
He had only a right to interpose, and to 
call upon the House to animadvert upon 
them. This must be done by a regular 
motion; after which, should the House 
deem the words irregular, the member 
who uttered them incurred its censure. 
The hon. gentleman (Mr. Tierney) must 
no doubt be sensible, that he might call 
on the hon. gentleman’s candour, who 
uttered the words, for an explanation, or 
request it as a favour in the supposition 
that he was misunderstood ; but he could 
not suppose that he had any right to re- 
quire an explanation. 

Mr. Wilberforce repeated, that he meant 
no personal allusion to the hon. baronet ; 
but he also repeated,. that a strange, un- 
natural, and an uncouth kind of union 
seemed to exist between the hon. gentle- 
man (Mr. Grey), and some persons who 
appeared inclined to promote the most 
mischievous opinions. 

Mr. Tierney said, he was little inclined 
torequest any favour from Mr. Wilberforce, 
and as little to rest on the broken reed of 
his candour fA loud cry of Order! order!]} 

Mr. Whitbread contended, that, after 
all his attempts, the hon. gentleman had 
given no explanation. He must appeal 
to the House, whether the hon. gentle- 
man was not bound, not only in justice, 
but as a man and amember of parliament, 
to go somewhat farther than he had yet 
gone, and declare who the persons were 
with whom his hon. friend had a strange, 
unnatural, and uncouth connection. 
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hon. gentleman did exist in the country, 
they ought to be brought to condign pu- 
nishment; and that the present debate 
ought not to go forth to the public uuless 
& proper explanation was given. 

Sir F. Burdett said, he would call on 
the hon. gentleman for an explanation. 
Having been so personally alluded to, he 
thought he had a right to do so. 

The Speaker said, he did not conceive 
the hon. member to intend any personal 
imputation: if he did, his intention was 
misconceived by him; if not, the hon, 
gentleman, he was sure, would be ready 
to disclaim any such intention. 

Mr. Wilberforce assented to what was 
said by the Speaker, and declared he 
meant no personal allusion. He would 
throw himself on the candour of the 
House, and hoped it would protect him 
against the battery which was raised 
against bim by the gentlemen on the other 
side, who did not choose fairly to draw 
from his words the meaning he intended 
them to convey. What he intended to 
say was, that, in the part of the country 
where he resided, and which he repre- 
sented, he had frequent occasion to ob- 
serve, that what was approved or opposed 
by the hon. baronet, was also warmly ap- 
proved or opposed by those persons who 
were most forward in clamouring against 
government; and it was his observation 
of these circumstances, which induced 
him to express his surprise at the strange, 
unnatural, and uncouth union which exist- 
ed between the hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Grey) and some persons with whom he 
often acted. 

Mr. Grey said, that the charge brought 
against him would be a heavy charge at 
all times, but it was particularly so at the 
present moment, and under the present 
circumstances of the country. The charge 
was no less than that he was connected 
with persons who were disaffected to the 
government, and who endeavour to in- 
flame the multitude against it. He must 


Mr. Wilberforce then rose to speak, but | appeal to the candour and justice of the 


was prevented by a cry of No! no! 


The Speaker immediately observed, that | call for an explanatiun. 


he should mistake the wishes of the House 
if he did not recommend it to the hon. 
gentleman to abstain from any further 
discussion on this subject. Personal allu- 
sions tended only to do mischief, and 
were derogatory to the honour and dignity 
of the House. . 

Mr. Whitbread contended, that if any 
such persons as those alluded to by the 


House, if such a charge did not irresistibly 
When he called 
for this explanation, it was not because 
he feared that his character could suffer 
any thing from such a charge ; he trusted 
his character entitled him to set it at de- 
fiance; but it was the character of the 
House that was deeply involved in it. 
Would the House suffer any of its mem- 


bers to meditate the designs of which the 
hon. gentleman spoke, and not eal! for 
l 
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roofs to convict him, that he might be 
instantly dragged from his seat in parlia- 
ment toa dungeon? The House, then, 
was bound to ask and have explained, 
who the persons were against whose con- 
duct such insinuations were thrown out. 
He must therefore express his earnest 
desire that the hon. gentleman would de- 
clare who the persons were to whom he 
alluded. 

Mr. Wilberforce said :—If the hon. gen- 
tleman will lend me his good understand- 
ing fora moment, I make no doubt of 
convincing him, that I only spoke of his 
authority being made use of to support 
the measures of somc dangerous persons 
[a cry of, who?] ThatI do not know; 
but I know the cloven foot wherever I 
meet it; and I have no objection to re- 
state what was my real meaning—“ that 
there was a strange, unnatural, and un- 
couth union between persons who could 
have no common end or object in view.” 

Mr. Tierney moved, that these words 
be taken down. 

The Speaker then explained the process 
on such an occasion. The motion, he 
said, must be first seconded, and the 
words, when taken down, must be read 
to the hon. gentleman stated to have used 
them; after which, an opportunity must 
be given him to explain, apologise, or 
justify, The hon. gentleman was then to 
withdraw, and the member who made the 
motion for the words to be taken down 
was to follow it up with some other. He 
wished to know from the hon. member 
the words which he wished to have taken 
down. 

Mr. Tierney repcated—* A strange, 
unnatural, and uncouth union between 
persons who could have no common end 
or object in view.” 

The Speaker asked whether there were 
any more? 

Mr. Tierney‘ And that he knew the 
cloven foot”—([a laugh!] From the situa- 
tion of the House, it was impossible for 
him to recollect the exact turn of the 
sentence; but if he must only take down 
the bare objectionable words, without 
coupling them with any other parts and 

assages of the speech to elucidate them, 
it would be useless for him to proceed. 

The Speaker—The course is this: these 
are the words insisted upon: if they are 
the real words, the hon. member will have 
apn opportunity to apologise or explain ; 
but after he shall have. withdrawn, fe will 
be for the House to couple the words with 
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other passages, and comment upon all be 
has said, for the purpose of ascertaining 
their meaning. 

Mr. Abbot then moved, that the stand- 
ing order for the exclusion of strangers 
should be enforced, and the gallery was 
cleared. It was understood, that Mr. 
Tierney, after some conversation, with- 
drew his motion. The Address was then 
agreed to, and sent up to the Lords; by 
whom it was also agreed to, and a proclia- 
mation, pursuant to the prayer thereof, 
was immediately issued. 


Secon@ Report from the Commons’ Com- 
mittee on the High Price of Provisions. ] 
Dec. 9. Mr. Ryder brought up the fol- 
lowing Report : 


Seconp Report From THE ComMITTFE 
APPOINTED TO CONSIDER OF THE Hjan 
Price or Provisions. 


The Committee appointed to consider of the 
present high price of provisions, and to 
whom so much of his majesty’s most gra- 
cious speech from the throne to both 
Houses of Parliament as relates thereto, 
and also the several petitions presented to 
the House complaining of the high price. 
of provisions, were referred : 

Have, in conformity with the principles 
stated in their former report, continued to 
employ themselves in the investigation of 
such farther measures as might tend to pro- 
duce, either an increase in the quantity, or an 
economy in the consumption, of food. 

Among measures of this nature, the supply 
to be derived from the fisheries on the coasts. 
of Great Britain, and especially the herring 
fishery, appeared the most considerable in 
point of extent, and the most pressing in point 
of time: which reasons have induced your 
committee to make it the subjcct of 4 scparate 
report. 

The attention which has been paid to the 
herring fishery, by several committees ap- 
pointed in former sessions of parliament, has 
collected a very considerable mass of informa- 
tion on the subject; in addition to which, 
your Committee have called for such evidence 
as appeared to them necessary. 

Their first inquiry was directed to ascertain’ 
the places from whence a supply may be ob- 
tained during the present season, and the ex- 
tent to which it may be carried. 

With respect to the first point, it appears, 
both from the evidence given to former com- 
mittees, and from recent information, that 
the herring fishery, carried on during the 
winter, on the north-westerr coasts of Scot- 

» is neither very considerable in its pre- 
sent extent, nor capable of ae very great im- 
mediate addition, being nearly concluded for 
the present year, except in Loch Roag, in the 
isle of Lewis, a remote and thinly-peopled 
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district, to which the navigation in winter is 
dificult and dangerous. With respect to the 
herring fisheries on the English coast, it also 
appears that the season is nearly terminated ; 
and the high price at which their produce has 
been sold, may reasonably be supposed to 
have encouraged the adventurers to give then 
the greatest extension of which they were ca- 
pable. But for the last six or seven years, a 
great and increasing winter fishery has been 
carried on in the Frith of Forth, which in the 
present season has commenced with very con- 
siderable success. This fishery, which begins 
at the end of October, and continues in full 
season tiil February, produces so abundant a 
supply, that, in the opinion of every person 
who has been examined, it may be considered 
as inexhaustible. 

It is stated to your Committee, that, in 
each of the two last seasons, not less than 
1,200 boats were employed in the fishery ; and 
the total quantity taken has, by the best 
judges, bee supposed equal to 500,000 bar- 
rels, each containing about 1,000 herrings. 
On a supposition that, by any exertions, this 
quantity could be doubled in the present sea- 
6on, an additional supply of animal fuod 
would be obtained nearly equal to the con- 
sumption of two millions of persons in three 
months, allowing three herrings daily to each 
person ; and none of the witnesses examined, 
either before former committees, or recently, 
appear to entertain any doubt of the possibi- 
lity of an extension as great, or even greater 
than is supposed, except what arises from the 
difficulty of suddenly collecting a great addi- 
tional number of fishermen, provided with 
proper boats, nets, salt, and other materials 
for taking and curing the fish. 

On this point it is material to observe, that 
the Frith of Forth, running into the centre of 
the richest and most populous part of Scot- 
land, and being accessible by an easy naviga- 
tion, both by the eastern, and (by means of 
the great canal) from the western coast of the 
kingdom, there is no spot where the advan- 
tage of a high price would more readily at- 
tract numerous adventurers, or where any 
unusual encouragement held out by the legis- 
Jature, in a case of particular emergency, 
night be expected to operate with greater ef- 
fect. Accordingly it is stated, that in the 
three last seasons, the Frith of Forth was fre- 
quented by vessels from Ireland, from the 
west coast of England, and from the whole 
eastern coast of the kingdom, as well as from 
the ports in its immediate vicinity. Your 
Committee, being informed that the resort of 
purchasers to the Forth is, in this present sea- 
son, great beyond all example, and that there 
1s every appearance of as large a supply of fish 
as ever has been known, think there is rea- 
son to hope that the quantity taken will much 
exceed that in any former season, es ecially 
if the legislature should think it expedient to 
adopt extraordinary 
and facilitate the cfforts of the adventurers. 
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With respect to the duration of the supply, 
it must be observed, that herrings sprinkled 
(or, as it is termed, “ roused or corned,” 
with a moderate quantity of salt, will continue 
perfectiy good at least two mouths, and are 
much superior in Havour and in nutritive qua- 
lities to those which are prepared, for expor- 
tation to distant countries, with a preater 

uantity of salt. If therefore the herrings in 
the Forth continue in full season till towards 
the middle of February (beyond which time, 
it is represented by the best judges as injurious 
to the fishery to permit them to be taken), 
they will be preserved till the middle of April 
by the ordinary method of curing in bulk, 
but it requires only a small addition of salt; 
and somewhat greater attention, to make 
thein fit for keeping a much more considerable 
length of time. _ a 

‘The ordinary price of herrings in the Forth, 
when fresh out of the water, has not in former 
years exceeded 5s. or 6s. per cran, a measure 
containing about two gallons more than a 
barrel (i. e. about $4 galions); but in the be- 
ginning of this season, an unusual competi- 
tion among the buycrs raised the price to 12s. 
and even to 15s. and 16s. per cran. This ex- 
traordinary price was not expected to continue 
after the principal shoals set in to the Forth, 
which appears to have taken place towards 
the end of November; and it has in the mean 
time an obvious tendency both to attract the 
greatest possible number of fishers, and to 
excite them to the utmost industry; and it 
should be farther observed, that, at the very 
highest price, it has been found that the Forth 
herrings could be retailed in London (in the 
state of roused sprinkled herrings), with a 
moderate allowance to the persons employed 
in retailing them, at the rate of two for one 
penny, a price greatly below what fish of much 
inferior quality have usually been sold for. 

Your Committee are persuaded, that the 
circumstances which they have stated, will 
point out the essential importance of insurin 
the full bencfit of a supply so well calcula 
to afford the must immediate and most exten- 
sive relief under the present temporary pres- 
sure, as well as to prevent the danger of its 
recurrence; aud they derive great additional 
satisfaction from reflecting, that these advan- 
tages will be combined with many other na- 
tional objects of the greatest magnitude. 
They therefore proceed to recommend those 
measures ehicli in their judgment, appear 
best adapted to produce an immediate exten- 
sion of the fishery, and to provide for the su 
ply being generally distributed, as expedi- 
tiously as possible, over different parts of the 
kingdom. 

A very material advantage will be secured 
to the adventurers, by allowing them the use 
of duty-free salt, for curing herrings in bulk, 
as well'as in barrel, in such limited quantitics 
as not to occasion the danger of considerable 
fraud on the revenue. 

With respect to the quantity proper to be 
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allowed, your Committee have examined some 
of the officers of revenue most conversant 
with the subject; and from their testimony, 
supported by the evidence given to former 
committees, it results, that sixty-five pounds 
of salt are sufficient to preserve a cran of 
herrings, during the voyage from the Forth 
tu any part of the coast of England, and for 
some weeks after their arrival, and to allow 
in ordinary cases for such waste as is unavoid- 
able. This allowance your Committee there- 
fore recommend as proper to be granted, by 
the express provisions of ah act of parlia- 
ment. 

An additional encouragement will be given, 
by relieving persons, disposed to engage in 
this adventure, from the apprehension of 
being pressed into his majesty’s naval ser- 
vice. 

Your Committee therefore think it highly 
expedient, that persons willing to proceed to 
the Frith of Forth should be protected against 
the impress, both during thetr passage to the 
Forth, their employment in the fishery, and 
their return, if effected within a reasonable 
tuume. An order to this effect has been al- 
ready given by the board of Admiralty; but 
your Committee think it may be adviseable to 
establish this protection by act of parliament. 
In order to encourage the greatest number of 
adventurers to repair to the Forth, directions 
have been given by the Treasury to the 
officers of the customs on the eastern coast of 
the island, to give notice to all fishers, or other 
persons owning boats capable of being so em- 
ployed, of the great profit to be derived frum 
that fishery, and of the indulgences proposed 
to be granted to thein, and to procure a con- 
veyance to Leith for such as are willing to en- 
gage init. And two officers of the revenue, 
pane conversant in this business, have 

een dispatched to those parts of the coast, 
for the same purposes, with directions to pur- 
chase, and send to Leith, the nets of such 
hshermen as they may not be able to induce 
to repair there. 

But the obtaining from the sea as large a 
stock of fish as can by any means be pro- 
cured, though an essential, is by no means the 
only object requiring the attention of parlia- 
ment in this branch of the inquiries of your 
Committee. The mostabundant supply may, 
to a great degree, be rendered useless, so far 
as the internal provision uf the country is con- 
cerned, unless proper means are employed to 
regulate its distribution and arrangement, and 
tu remove the prejudices which at first usually 
pivots the introduction of a new artisle of 

vod, 

This, your Committee think, will be best 
effected by the activity of voluntary associa- 
tions of individuals, who may provide a supply 
suited to the wants of their respective dis- 
tricts, and promote its consumpien by their 
persuasion and example. In all considerable 
towns, a weekly supply may be provided, and 
retailed to the inhabitants in yeneral, as well 
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as distributed to the poor by the overseers, in 
a certain proportion of their parochial relief. 
It is more peculiarly desirable that such 
societies should be formed in the metropofis, 
and such other places as are situated at the 
mouths of great rivers, and form the centres 
of extensive inland navigations, such as Liver- 
pool, Bristol, Hull, and Lynn. 

By forming considerable stores in each of 
those places, aud such others as may be found 
most convenient for general communication, 
and by a correspondence established between 
the societies at each of those central places, 
and those of the surrounding district, the de- 
mands of every part of the country may be 
regularly supplicd. And your Committee 
have the satistaction to find, that, even pre- 
vious to their inquiries into this subject, an 
association formed tor other very useful pur- 
poses, the “ Society for bettering the condition 
of the Poor,” had undertaken, in London, the 
execution of a plan similar to what is here re- 
commended ; and that, as far as their opera- 
tions have yet extended, they have met with 
all the success which could be reasonably 
od for, and have obtained a degree of 
public countenance and approbation, which 
strongly marks a general disposition to for- 
ward designs of this nature, as well as others 
of active benevolence. But, as the execution 
of such plans, on the extensive scale here 
pointed out, will necessarily, in the first in- 
stance, require an advance of capital beyond 
what can reasonably be expected from the vo- 
luntary efforts of individuals, even where they 
have a fair prospect of being ultimately re- 
paid, your Committee think it essential, in 
order that the public may reap from them all 
the advantages which they appear capable of 
affurding, that public aid, by a temporary ad- 
vance of money, should be furnished, in such 
places as are most convenient, for the forma- 
tion of large deposits. 

There is also a fishery carried on ia the 
western parts of the kingdom, from which 
some supply of pilchards may be expected, to 
a limited extent. The season for this fishery 
is at present over; and your Committec are 
informed, that about 10,000 barrels of this 
fish are now cured, and ready for exportation. 
As they have been prepared in expectation of 
the bounties granted by former acts of parlia- 
ment, your Committee do not think it would 
be just to the adventurers to deprive them of 
this bounty, by prohibiting the exportation ; 
but, in order to remove the temptation of 
carrying to a foreign market such proportion 
of the fish so cured as may find any demand 
at home, they beg leave to recommend to the 
House, that the bounty to which the adven- 
turers are now entitled, upon the exportation 
of the pilchards petty prepared tor that 
purpose, should be paid to them, notwith- 
standing such pilchards should not be ex- 
ported. This measure will bring no addi- 
tional charge upon the public, as the money 
is already duc; but it may vperate in retamn- 
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ing for the subsistence of those parts of the 
kingdom which are furthest removed from the 
herring fishery, a supply of cheap and whole- 
some food of the same nature. 

Your Committee have received informa- 
tion, that, at the-period when the herrin 
fishery must be expected to end, the mackare 
fishery begins on the western and southern 
coast of England; and they have every reason 
to believe, that a very considerable supply of 
mackarel may be obtained in succession to 
the herrings. ; 

Your Committee will proceed in investi- 
gating this subject more particularly; and if 
their present expectation shall appear to be 
well founded, they will suggest to the House 
the expediency of affording the same encou- 
ragement and advantage to this fishery, as 
they propose to the House now to give to the 
herring fishery. 


Dec. 12. The said Report being taken 
into consideration, the House came to 
the following Resolutions: 1. « That it is 
expedient to allow the use of salt duty 
free, for the purpose of preserving her- 
rings in bulk, for a time to be limited. 
2. That the bounty allowed on pilchards 
cured and exported, be allowed on all pil- 
chards now cured, whether exported, or 
sold for home consumption. 3. That 
persons engaged in the herring fishery, 
or in going to or returning from the said 
fishery, should be protected from being 
impressed into his majesty’s service, for a 
time to be limited.’? 


Third Report of the Commons’ Committee 
on the High Price of Provistons.] Dec. 
15. Mr. Ryder brought up the following 
Report : 


Tuirp Report rrom THE COMMITTEE AP- 
POINTED TO CONSIDER OF THE HicaH 
Price oF Provisrons. 


The Committee appointed to consider of 
the present high price of provisions, and 
to whom so much of his majesty'’s most 
oe speech from the throne to both 

ouses of Parliament as relates thereto, 
and also the several petitions presented 
to the House complaining of the high 
price of provisions, were referred :— 


Have further procecded in the matters to 
them referred, and have come to the following 
resolutions: 1, That an act made in the 36t 
year of his present majesty, intituled, “ An 
“Act to permit bakers to make and sell cer- 
“¢ tain sorts of bread,” should be repealed. 2. 
That in order to make more effectual provision 
for thet purpose, it is expedient to allow mixed 
bread, and every species of wheaten bread, 
except the bread made of fine household flour, 
to be made and sold without assize. $. That 
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the provisions of an act made in the last ses- 
sion of parliament, intituled, “‘ An Act to pro- 
“ hibit, until the expiration of six weeks after 
- ou commencement of the next eae of 
“ parliament, an rson or persons from 
“ selling any bread Shich shall Le have been 
“ baked a certain time,” should be continued, 
with such amendments as may make the same 
mure effectual. 4. That it is expedient to 
allow the use of salt duty-free, for the pur- 
pose of preserving pilchards, mackarel, and 
every other kind and species of wholesome 
fish, either in bulk or in barrels, for a limited 
time. 

The three first Resolutions were agreed. 
to by the House. The consideration of 
the fourth resolution was postponed. 


Fourth Report of the Commons’ Com- 
mittee on the High Price of Provistons.) 
Dec. 17. Mr. Ryder brought up the fol- 
lowing Report: 


Fourtuy Rerorrt FRoM THE COMMITTEE ON 
THE Hicu Paice or Provisions. 


The Committee appointed to consider of 
the present high price of provisions, and 
to whom so much of his majesty’s most 
grecous speech from the throne to both 

ouses of Parliament as relates thereto, 
and also the several petitions presented 
to the House complaining of the high 
price of provisions, were referred :— 


Have further proceeded in the matters to 
them referred, and have agreed upon the fol- 
lowing report, viz. 

One of the most important objects which 
has engaged the attention of your Committee, 
has been the consideration of the different 
modes of dressing wheat, with a view to as- 
certain whether, by any alteration in the 
same, any considerable addition gould be 
made to that proportion of the produce which 
is now applied to the immediate subsistence 
of the people. This subject has been at 
various times under the consideration of com- 
mittees of this House, and of the legislature. 

An act was passed in the 18th year of his 
majesty’s reign, by which magistrates were 
empowered, at their discretion, to set the 
assize upon standard wheaten bread alone, 
and thereby to prohibit the making of all 
other sorts of bread; but as the assize tables 
contained in that act were so drawn that the 
profit to the baker was far more considerable 
upon the fine wheaten bread than upon that 
of a coarser sort, the act has proved ineffec- 
tual. The use of bread made of wheat, from 
which only 5 lbs. of the bran had been ex- 
cluded, was one of the means of reducing the 
consumption of wheat specified in the en- 
eescment which was entered into by the 

ouse in December 1795 for that purpose; 
and an act was then passed for allowing 
bakers to make such bread (as well as bread 
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made of different species of grain) without 
being subject to the regulations of assize. 
The committee, which sat in the beginning of 
the present year, employed much time and 
Jabour in the investigation of this matter. 
But although the result of their deliberations, 
as stated in their first report, was, that they 
were not satisfied that any saving would arise 
proportionate to the disadvantages which 
would in the first instance attend prohibiting 
the millers from making any sort of flour, ex- 
cept one which contained a larger proportion 
of the grain than is now in use; yet they 
state, in a wee report, that they are 
strongly impressed with the advantage which 
might result from the consumption of bread 
made of the whole meal, and recommend that 
an assize should be framed so as to promote 
the use thereof. A bill was brought in for 
that and other purposes in the last session; 
but as the subject required! great length of 
examination, and as many difficulties occurred 
in parts of it, the bill was at that time relin- 
quished. 

From the failure of the measures of permis- 
sion and recommendation which have been 
aclopted upon former occasions, in order to in- 
troduce the consumption of a more economi- 
cal species of bread, it appears evident to your 
committee, that no sufficient reliance ‘can be 
placed upon the repetition of similar mea- 
sures, as adequate to afford material relief in 
the present emergency ; and they are deeply 
impressed with the persuasion, that a degree 
’ of advantage which was not thought upon 
those occasions a sufficient inducement to 
adopt any particular measure, may become so 
upon the present; and that difficulties, which 
then deserved to have considerable weight, 
are now entitled to much less attention. Thi 
observation applies still more forcibly -to the 
especies of bread which your committee now 
Propose to recommend ; as the degree of ad- 
vantage to be derived from it, is much greater 
than could be expected from adopting that 
species of bread, of which the last-mentioned 
committee declined to recommend that the 
consumption should be enforced by any posi- 
tive law, 

Your Committee,under thesecircumstances, 
have thought it their duty both to refer to 
the evidence collected by former committees, 
and to institute such farther inquiries as the 
time would allow, and as appeared necessary 
to enable them to form such an opinion as 
they could presume to submit to the judgment 
of the House. 

The advantage to be procured by dressin 
wheat in a manner different from that which 
is practised for the supply of London, and of 
other places where the fine household bread 
is consumed, appears to be of two kinds. It 
arises from the production of a greater quan- 
tity of materials for bread from a given mea- 
. sure of wheat, and of a greater quantity of 

bread from a given weight of materials. 

Both these causcs operate most powerfully 
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in the coarsest of all wheaten bread, that 
which is made of the whole produce of the 
grain without any separation. Specimens of 
this bread have been produced to your com- 
mittee, and appeared palatable, wholesome, 
and nutritious. Buf though bread of this 
sort may be introduced with great advantage, 
where the wheat is well harvested and of good 
quality, and in such cases the saving may be 
computed at not less than one-third, yet your 
committee.are induced, by several consider- 
ations, not to recommend this as the only 
mode of preparing that species of grain. They 
are informed, that in some cases where wheat 
has been very ill harvested, or is much da- 
maged, itcan only be made fit for use by a 
separation of the outward coat or husk; the 
coarse bran which is retained in this kind of 
bread, contains less nutriment than the other 
parts of the grain, and may render the food 
not only less palatable, but less likely to agree 
for a time with persons unaccustomed to it, 
than the bread now recommeniled, from which 
the coarse bran is excluded. It may also be 
apprehended, that if no flour or meal of a finer 
sort than the whole meal were allowed to be 
made, it would prove a considerable discou- 
ragement to one of the most useful methods 
of economy, the use of bread made of other 
kinds of grain mixed in different proportions 
with wheat; such mixtures, though capable 
of producing excellent bread when the grain 
has been so dressed as to exclude the broad 
bran only, are rendered less palatable by the 
introduction of that article. It is, however, 
of the greatest importance, that as large a 
portion of the grain should be introduced into 
food, as is consistent with the use of wheat. 
of different qualitics, and with the mixture of 
wheat with other grain. This appears to be 
effected by the use of what is called an 8s. 9d. 
seamed cloth, or a patent cloth No. 2, which 
excludes only the broad bran, weighing about 
5ibs. or 6lbs. in a bushel of wheat. Bread of 
this description includes all the finer parts of 
the wheat, and excludes the outward husk, 
It is little inferior, except in colour, to the 
white bread, and is far superior in every re- 
spect to the bread containing none of the 
finer parts, which forms the food of those 
countries from whence London is supplied 
with flour. In point of economy, this species 
of bread comes nearest to that which is made 
of the whole meal, producing an addition of 
somewhat more than one-fifth to the bread 
which would be made in the Peg ‘mode 
from an equal quantity of wheat. This cal- 
culation is made on a supposition, that, in 
the ordinary mode of dividing the grain, the 
whole of what is called weighing stuff, com- 
prising the seconds, thirds, and middlings, as 
well as the fine flour, is made into bread or. 
biscuit. Supposing the quantity of various 
kinds of grain consumed in bread in England: 
to amount to nine millions of quarters, and 
that one third of this quantity 1s made into 


fine bread, the saving which will be made in 
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nine months, by the use of the kind of bread 
here proposed, will be no less than 450,000 
quarters, or about three weeks consumption 
of that part of the kingdom. When the re- 
ality as well as the necessity of this saving is 
made apparent to the people, it may be ex- 
pected that their good sense will easily recon- 
cile them to the use of a species of bread, 
which long experience, in a great part of the 
country, has proved to be wholesome and nu- 
tritious, especially when they understand how 
great a reduction must be eogeaedae by this 
regulation in the price of the quartern loaf. 
By a general prohibition of the use of finer 
flour unmixed, all ranks and orders of society 
will be called upon to sacrifice to the public 
good any reluctance or prejudice,and to make 
an united effort to relieve the general pres- 
sure; and it will be in the power of indivi- 
duals, or associations of the community, to 
facilitate the execution of this measure, as 
well as to anticipate its benefits in some de- 
gree, by adopting, as soon as it can be pro- 
cured, the use of such bread as is here recom- 
mended in their own families, and introducing 
it, by their example and influence, into their 
respective neighbourhoods. 

Your Committee have not thought it neees- 
sary to state the saving which might arise 
from the use uf the standard wheaten or any 
other species of bread, finer than that which 
is here recommended, because they consider 
the necessity of the case to be such as calls 
for strong and effectual remedies, and because 
they think the introduction of the other sorts 
into general use would be in no respect easier 
than that of the bread here recommended, 
and would not be attended with the same de- 
gree of advantage. 

Your Committee are of opinion, that, under 
the present circumstances, it is necessary that 
an assize table should be formed for this 
species of bread, previous to requiring its in- 
troduction, and the exclusion of all bread 
made of a finer meal. The shortness of the 
time for which this session of parliament can 
continue would not admit of completing such 
a table with perfect accuracy. But although 
farther experiments may be necessary for ul- 
timately attaining that object, your commit- 
tee are satisfied, trom the evidence they have 
received, that no considerable difficulty will 
attend the forming immediately a table suf- 
ficiently correct to prevent any material in- 
convenience. They are desirous that such 
table should be so constructed as to ensure at 
least as large a profit to the baker, for the 
manufacture of each sack of meal into bread, 
as he now receives. Your committee have 
also the satisfaction of finding from the evi- 
dence of several respectable millers, that this 
alteration will be productive of no inconve- 
nience to their trade, but will tend to make 
their process easier and cheaper; that the 
wires or cloths necessary for the proposed 
mode of dressing wheat and other grain are 
either now in use or may be readily prepared ; 
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and that the period necessary for enabling the 


| millers to dispose of their present stock, and 


to arrange their machinery for the new mode 
of working, will not require a notice of many 
weeks previous to the proposed measure being 
enforced. 

Your Committee are strongly of opinion, 
that it will be expedient, without delav, to 
prohibit, from a day to be fixed, the manufac- 
ture of flour or meal from wheat or any other 
grain finer than that whichis dressed through 
an 8s. 6d. seamed cloth, or a patent cloth, 
No. 2, or such wire machine as produces the 
same effect ; and to probibit also, from a day 
to be fixed, the use of any bread finer than 
what is made of such meal; and that in the 
mean time it is expedient, as your committee 
have already represented to the House, to 

ermit all kinds of bread, except such fine 
read as that upon which the assize is at pre- 
sent set, to be made and sold without being 
subject to the regulation of assize. 

It also appears expedient, that when the 
new assize shall be established, and the use 
of fine bread prohibited, permission should 
still be given to make any bread of inferior 
price, either from the whole meal of wheat, 
or with a mixture of wheat and rye, barley, 
oats, rice, or any other wholesome grain, with- 
out assize. By this means a still farther eco- 
nomy of wheat may be produced in such parts 
of the country as may adopt the use of such 
mixed bread; and from different specimens 
produced to your committee, it appears, as be- 
fore stated, that wheaten meal, of the same ' 
quality asis here recommended, will make 
excellent bread, with a mixtureof other species 
of grain. The use of such mixed bread will 
also afford the means of bringing into con- 
sumption such fine flour as may be obtained 
by importation, as well as any small quan- 
tities which may be left in the hands of the 
millers, subsequent to the time when the use 
of fine bread will be prohibited. 


Dec. 18. The House took into consi- 
deration the precenins Report, and came 
to the following Resolution: ‘“ That it is 
expedient to prohibit the manufacture of 
flour or meal from wheat or any.othergrain, 
finer than that which is dressed through 
an 3s. 6d. seamed cloth, or a patent cloth 
No. 2, or such wire machine as produces 
the same effect; and also to prohibit the 
use of any bread finer or dearer than what 
is made of wheaten meal so dressed.” 


Fifth Report of the Commons’ Committee 
on the High Price of nplashae| Dec. 
18, Mr. Ryder brought up the following 


Report : 
Firvg Report FROM 


POINTED TO CONSIDER OF THE Hies 
Pricgz OF PRovIsions. 
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The Committee appointed to consider of the 
present high price of provisions, and to 
whom so much of his majesty’s most gra- 
cious Speech from the throne to both 
Houses of Parliament, az relates thereto; 
arid also the several petitions presented 
to the House, complaining of the high 
price of Provisions, were referred :— 


Have, ia proceeding in the matters to them 
referred, received from certain parishes in the 
immediate neighbourheod of the city of Lon- 
aon, representations of the extreme difficulties 
under which they at this trme labour, through 
the very great namber of poor, who are in- 
duced to reside In those parishes by the cheap- 
mess of lodging, occasioned by the general 
smallness of the tenements, and by the im- 
possibility of finding suitable accommodations 
im the richer and more central parts of the 
metropolis. The parishes from which these 
representations have come to your committee, 
are those of St. Matthew, Bethnal-green, Mile 
End New Town, and Chirst-church, Spital- 
fields, which are contiguous to each other. 

The poor-rates in this district, which stand 
new, subject to abatements as to some of the 
smaller houses, at between four and six shil- 
kings in the pound, appear to be not materially 
higher than those of several other parishes; 
but, though the rates are not higher, it is 
evident to your committee, from the facts 
letd before them, that the pressure on the 
inhabitants must be much more than com- 
moaly severe, since they consist very gene- 
ally of persons, in either low or very mode- 
fate circumstances, a great proportion of 
whom, if residing tn other parts of the town, 
woukd be wholly excused. 

. It is stated to your Committee, that in 
Mile End New Town, out of 630 houses 
which sve assessed to the poor-rates, no less 
than 529 are supposed to pay a yearly rent of 
only 114. and under, and 73 others to pay a 
rési€ of only 19/. and under. It is also stated, 
thet of the remaining 28 houses in that 
perish, 20 pay a rent of less than 281., five of 
354. and under, two (of which the Spitalfields 
workhouse is one) a rent of about 70/. and one 
only, being a warehouse, a rent of 280. The 
whole anova) rental of this parish, charged to 
the poor-rates, amounts to no more than 
6,167. Among these houses, nevertheless, 
ate included many which pay a rent of less 
than 3/. per annum. 
- The proportion of small houses, or of houses 
divided into small lodgings, in the two other 
parishes, is represented as also great; and the 
deficiencies in the collection of the present 
poor-rates of all the three, are large and 
Increasing, and the debt of each is consi- 
derable. 

' ‘Fhe point, However, to which your Com- 
mittee would more particularly call the im- 
wediate: attention of the House, is the very 
great distress to which the poor of these pa- 
nmshes, who are obliged to make application 
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for parochial relief, are necessarily reduced, 
through the inadequacy of the funds provided 
for them. The officers have given in state- 
ments to your Committee, by which it appears, 
that they are not able to grant pecuniary aid 
to so much as one tenth part of those per- 
sons, who would be likely now to receive it, if 
they resided in other parishes ; and also, that 
to the few whom they relieve, on account of 
their being entirely out uf work, they give 
only about one-fifth or one-sixth part of the 
sum commonly granted in London to persons 
in like circumstances. It is also stated, that 
the workhouses are at this time exceedingly 
crowded. 

The rental of all these parishes charged to 
the poor-rates, which it is usual to do accord- 
ing to the rack rent, is about 60,000/. the 
rental of the metropolis (if by that term is 
understood the district lying within the bills 
of mortality, together with the parishes of St. 
Pancras and St. Mary-le-bone) may be esti- 
mated at about fifty times that sum, or at 
about three millions. The number of per- 
sons in the three parishes, who are of the 
poorer class, and are not now relieved, are 
computed at between 16 and 17,000, forming 
unquestionably a larger portion of the poorer 
labourers and manutacturers of various de- 
scriptions, who work both for the city and for 
other parts of the town. 

In order to relieve the peculiar pressure on 
this body of persons arising from the circim- 
Stances which have been represerted, it is 
obvious that a considerable sum will be ne- 
cessary; and itis also certain, that this ne- 
cessary sum cannot be obtained by additional 
burthens on the parishes themselves, since it 
has been lately found that every advancement 
of the rates, causes an almost proportionate 
deficiency in the receipts, by producing, in a 
short time, an absolute necessity for allowing 
a material increase in the exemptions. 

Your Committee, in proceeding to consider 
the remedy for the evil which they have 
stated, have adverted to @ clause in the act 
of the 43rd year of the reign of queen Eli- 
zabeth, intituled, “ An Act for the Relief 
of the Poor;” by which it is enacted, that 
“‘ if the justices,” charged with the execution 
of that act, shall ‘* perceive that the inhabit- 
ants of any parish are not able to levy among 
themselves sufficient sums of money for the 
purposes of the act, that then two justices 
may tax, rate, and assess, as aforesaid, any: 
other of other parishes, or out of any parish 
within the hundred where the said parish is, 
to pay such sum. and sums of moncy to the 
churchwardens and overseers of the said poor 
parish, for the said purposes, as the said jus- 
tices shall think fit; and if the said hundred 
shall not be thought by the said justices, able 
and fit to relieve the said several parishes, 
not able to provide for themselves as afore- 


_ said, then the justices of peace, at their gene- 


ral quarter sessions, or the greater number 
of them, shall rate. and: assess, as aft 
[3 GJ 
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any other of other parishes, or out of any 
parish within the said county, for the pur- 
-poses aforesaid, as in their discretion shall 
-seem fit.” 
This clause, when acted upon, as it has 
been in some instances, is understood to have 
ed to great litigation between parishes, and 
to have failed of much of its intended effect ; 
and the mode of carrying it into execution, 
appears to your Committee to be particularly 
ill calculated to provide a remedy for the evil 
which they have described. Though it affords 
a clear proof of the general intention of the 
legislature in this respect, it shows, that it 
was not the purpose of parliament that pa- 
rishes burthened in a particular manner with 
the poor, should be so far insulated from all 
others, as never to call upon them for relief; 
and that even whole counties were considered 
as liable, if necessary, to be charged with ad- 
ditional poor- rates, in order to ease contiguous 
parishes which were alike burthened. Butin 
respect to the manner of apportioning the 
new burthen, it gives much more discretion 
to the magistrates than they can be supposed 
desirous of exercising; while also (leaving 
aba out of its contemplation the case of 
a few adjacent parishes, al equally disabled 
from supporting their poor, through ‘their 
contiguity to the metropolis) it directs the 
levying of the auxiliary rate only in a part of 
that particular hundred, which comprehends 
the parish or parishes in distress; except, in- 
deed, that when such whole hundred shall 
have been rendered in the same degree inca- 
pable of affording further support of the poor, 
direction is then given to raise the whole sum 
that is necessary, arbitrarily, in any part of 
the same county. But, however defective 
this clause in the act of Elizabeth may be, 
the general principle of it is so equitable in 
itself, and is so easily rendered applicable to 
the case of over-burthened parishes adjoinin 
to London, that your Committee are induced 
to express their very clear opinion of the ex- 
pediency of so far following it, as to autho- 
rise the raising of some local fund for the 
purpose of easing the three parishes, of whose 
distress complaints have been made. The 
sun wanted, In order both to dischargea chief 
part of their present very oppressive debts, to 
relieve some of the more indigent house- 
keepers, now charged to the rates, and to 
provide, until the season of the next harvest, 
a fund for the support of the poor, that shall 
bear some proportion to the funds for that 
purpose, which are within the power of other 
parishes, will probably be between 20,0001. 
and 30,900/. a sum so light when levied on 
the whole metropolis, and so evidently called 
for by the necessity of the case, that your 
Committee trust the propriety of such a mea- 
sure, as they now propose, will be generaily 
felt. Whether this sum may best be raised 
by a small addition to the present poor-rates, 
subject possibly to some general as well as 
particular exemptions, or by a per-centage, 
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calculated on certain of the assessed taxes 
paid by persons in the metropolis, or by any 
other local fund, must be a subject for the 
consideration of the House. 

Your Committee, in the mean time, from 
the pressing exigency of the case, think it ne- 
cessary to recommend that, witha view to 
the immediate ease of the parishes in ques- 
tion, the House should address his majesty, 
that he would be graciously pleased to ad. 
vance for their use, out of the civil list, such 
sum as may be deemed necessary, assuring 
his majesty that the House will proceed te 
make good the same; and your Committee 
beg leave to express their opinion, that it 
ought to be made good out of such local fund, 
as shall be provided by parliament for that 
purpose. 

Your Committee have only further to ob- 
serve, that they trust the levying of a local 
tax through the metropolis, with the view 
which has been stated, will not be considered 
as opening the way to any invasion of that 
general principle ot the Poor laws, by which 
parishes, which have sufficient means of 
maintaining their poor, are exclusivel 
charged with their support ; a principle whic 
they deem highly conducive to the good 
management of the poor, and respecting the 
pee of which, the House can scarcel 

e too jealous. 

Your Committee conceive that the measure 
now proposed, being founded in the principle 
laid down in one of the clauses of that act 
from which the Poor laws of this country 
took their rise; and being also called for by 
the singular circumstances of the district 
which they have described, as well as by the 
extraordinary pressure of the present time, 
will form no precedent that can be pleaded, 
except in some case of similar emergency, 
and in a like period of dearness of provisions, 
and consequent distress. 


Dec. 19. The House took into con- 
sideration the preceding Report, and came 
to the following Resolutions: 1. ** That 
an humble Address be presented to his 
majesty, to lay before his majesty a 
copy of the Fifth Report made from the 
Committee, to whom it was referred to 
consider of the present high price of 
pov and humbly to desire that 

is majesty will be graciously pleased to 


‘advance out of the civil list such sum as 


his majesty may think necessary for the 
immediate relief of the poor in the pa- 
rishes of Saint Matthew Bethnal Green, 
Mile End New Town, and Christ Church 
Spital Fields; and to assure his majesty 
that this Hoyse will make good the same. 
2, That, for the purpose of giving tem- 
porary relief to such parishes within the 
Bills . of: Mortality, and adjacent there- 
unto, as may be tncapgble of supporting 
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their own poor, it is necessary that a 
focal fund should be raised, by some ge- 
neral tax or rate upon the inhabitants of 
the parishes within the said district, and 
adjacent thereunto, under such regula- 
tions, and with such exemptions, as may 
be thought expedient; and that such 
sums as his majesty may think proper to 
advance, in pursuance of the said Address, 
should be made good out of the produce 
of such local fund.” 


Supplement te the First Report of the 
Commons’ Committee on the High Price 
of Provisions.) Mr. Ryder brought up 
the following 


SupPLEMENT TO THE First Report FROM 
THE COMMITTEF APPUINTED TO CONSIDER 
OF THE Hicu Price oF Provisions. 


Your Committee beg leave to lay before 
the House, as a Supplement to their First 
Report, a statement of some of the various 
modes in which rice has been used; which 
afford the strongest confirmation of the opi- 
nion expressed in that Report, that the quan- 
tity of food to be derived from equal quantities 
of rice and wheat, is, in a very great prupor- 
tion, in favour of the former. They think it 
mecessary also to observe, that the extreme 
utility of this article, particularly as the food 
of children, renders it highly desirable that it 
should in no degree be applied to unnecessar 
consumption; and that those families whic 
make up for the retrenchment of a certain 
quantity of bread and flour by the use of rice 
in any thing near an equal quantity, instea 
of forwarding the object of his majesty’s pro- 
clamation, directly counteract it. 

It appears from the evidence of Mr. Ber- 
mard, treasurer of the Foundling-hospital, that 
the use of rice bas been adopted in that cha- 
rity, in a very considerable extent, ever since 
July 1795; and that it has been found a 
wholesome and nutritious food. It has been 

iven to the children for their dinner, two 

ys in the week, in the room of puddin 
made of flour and suet; 21 Ibs. of rice, soake 
in water over night, and baked with eighteen 
ea of milk and 6 lbs. of treacle, have 

en found to be a sufficient meal for 170 
children, and fully equivalent to their former 
food, consisting of 168lbs. of flour, with 20 

Hons of milk, 20 lbs. of suet, and some other 
Ingredients. The saving to the hospital (when 
flour was 3id_ per lb. or 75s. per sack, and 
rice 24d per |b. or about 23s. per cwt.) was 
5l. 168. 1d. out of 7/. 12s. 10d. the cost of two 
-weekly meals) or above 300/. per annum, be- 
ing more than 35s. per head; and the dimi- 
nution of the anoual consumption of flour 
was above 17,000lbs. Since the time at 
which this calculation was made, the price of 
rice has risen in a greater proportion than the 

‘price of flour; yet the amount of the greater 
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increase upon a small quantity of rice, is so 
much less than thatofthesmallerincreaseupon 
a large quantity of flour; that the pecuniary 
saving to the hospital would, upon the satne 
number of children, be much greater at the 
present moment than what has been above | 
stated. The advance upon flour, from 75s. 
per sack to 120s. adds about 27s. to the cost 
of each weekly meal for 170 children; the 
advance of rice from about 23s. per cwt. to 
46s. adds only 5s. 44d. to the same. Since 
that time the number of children has in- 
creased to 220; and they have now also rice 
porridge for their breakfast three days a week; 
the saving in moncy and in flour is therefore 
proportionably increased. 

Your Committee have submitted this mi- 
nute detail to the attention of the House, for 
the purpose of obviating the impression, that 
the present dearness of rice nearly precludes 
all saving of expense, by the substitution of 
that article in the place of flour. When the 
great supplies, which are expected, arrive, the 
price must undoubtedly fall, and the advan- 
tage in that respect will increase in a very 
large proportion. But, at the present rates 
of rice and flour, it is still so considerable as 
to be, even in that point of view alone, an 
object of great importance. After an expe- 
riment, carried on to such an extent, for such 
a length of time, and upon such a number of 
children of all ages from the age of four to 
fourteen, without the least detriment to their 
health, under the care of a gentleman whose 
exemplary attention to the concerns of this 
charity entitles his evidence to the greatest 
credit, it cannot be doubted that the use of 
this article, as a part of the food of children, 
will be attended with the greatest advantages, 
by diminishing both the expense of their 
maintenance and the consumption of flour. 

It is also stated by Mr. Bernard, that, to 
dress the rice to advantage, it should be boiled 
gently for three hours (or if in soft water for 
a less time) overa small fire, not larger than 
what cottages usually have; and that it re- 

uires no more attendance than the woman of 
the family can give consistently with her 
ordinary employments. 

Mr. Bernard also informed your Committee, 
that rice had been used extensively and bene- 
ficially, by the directions of the bishop of 
Durham, in the subsistence of labourers at 
Durham, Bishops Auckland, and Mongewell, 
and various other places, according to a re- 
ceipt (inserted in the Appendix), by which 
from 6 to 8lbs. of food were produced frum 
one pound of rice boiled in three quarts of 
water, with the addition of one ounce of hog’s 
lard or hog’s fat, and a little salt and all-spice. 

Some further experiments, made by the 
same gentleman, on the use of rice mixed 
with fluur in making bread, are also inserted 
in the Appendix; together with a letter from 
the Rev. Mr. Smith of Wendover, .by which 
it appears, that when flour was 344. per |b. 
and rice 4d. per Ib, bread was made of an ex- 
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cellent quality, at the rate of 1s. Ofd. per quar- 
tern loaf, by mixing 2lbs. of rice with 11 lbs. 
of flour, and preparing it in the manner there 
stated. The flour used ia this experiment 
was made from foreign wheat coarsely dress- 
ed, so that 46 lbs. of flour were produced from 
a bushel of wheat weighing 56]bs. 

It has also been stated to your Committee, 
by Mr. George Vansittart (member for the 
county of Berks), that he has found, by re- 
peated trials, that 6lbs. of flour with 1]b. of 
rice produced 11ibs. 80z. of very good bread, 
and that such bread has been used without 
complaint in his family, at the reduced al- 
lowance of ten ounces per day for each per- 
son: 7 Ibs. of flour usually makes 8lbs. 1107. 
of bread. The increase of the quantity of 
bread, by using rice in that proportion instead 
of flour, is therefore 2lbs. 130z.; and it ap- 
pears from thence, that the additional bread 
produced by adding 1]b. of rice to 6lbs. of 
flour, is above three times greater than what 
would have been produced by adding 1 1b. of 
flour to the same quantity. 

Your Committee have also inserted in their 
Appendix, two receipts, communicated by Mr. 
Hugh Inglis, Chairman of the East-India 
Company ; by which it appears that rice may 
be used with great advantage when boiled 
with beef dripping or salted mutton. 

The result of a great many experiments 
wpon a mixture of rice and Scotch barley 
boiled together, and sweatened with sugar, is 
detailed in a letter from Mr. Parish to the 
magistrates of Montrose, which was trans- 
mitted to your Committee by Mr. David Scott 
(an extract or which is inserted in the Ap- 
pendix). Itappears from this letter, that the 
use of this species of porridge, as a substitute 
for porridge made of oatmeal, has been car- 
ried to a considerable extent; and that the 
addition to the quantity ot tood, as well as 
the diminution of expense, prove it to be one 
of the most advantageous methods of pre- 


paring rice. 


Sixth Report of the Commons’ Com- 
mittee on the High Price of Provtstois. ] 
Mr. Ryder also presented the following 
Report : | 
Sixta Report From THE COMMITTEE aP- 


POINTED TO CONSIDER OF THE HiIGR PRICE 
OF PROVISIONS. 


Your Committee have proceeded further in 
the matters to them referred ; and have agreed 
upon the following Report: 

Your Committee have stated, in their First 
Report, the reasons which induced them to 
@irect their attention, in the first instance, to 
euch measures as appeared best calculated to 
alleviate the present pressure, and as were 
capable of being carried into execution during 
the existence of this parliament, have sub- 
maitted to the wisdom of the House, in that 
and in their subsequent Reports, such sug- 
westions as have appeared to them to fall 
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within that description. They have been 
anxious to discharge with diligence the task 
which was imposed upon them, and haye 
continued their sitlings without intermission 
from day to day, from the period of their ap- 
pointment to the present moment, when their 
proceedings are interrupted by the necessary 
termination of this session, in consequence of 
the Union with Ireland. Notwithstanding 
their best exertions, so much time has beer 
unavoidably occupied by the consideration 
and discussion of matters connected with the 
different measures above alluded to, which ap- 
peared tu your Committee, in every point of 
view, the most important as well as the most 
urgent, that they have found it inipossible to 
enter, so fully as they could wish, upon other 

arts of the extensive and complicated sub- 
ject which the House has thought proper te 
refer to them. 

The manner in which the commerce of 
grain is carried on, has however engaged no 
small proportion of their attention; but even 
upon this branch of the subject, the imfor- 
mation which they have hitherto obtained, is 
far from being sufficient to enable your Cam. 
mittee to lay before the House any correct 
statement of facts, much less any well con- 
sidered opinion resulting from them. To form 
such an opinion, requires the attentive con- 
sideration of a great body of existing laws, 
and a minute acquaintance with an extenstve 
system of trade, together with all the varia- 
tions which have taken place, either by the 
authority of the legislature, or by changes of 

ractice arising from an alteration in the 
habits of the people, or from the growth of 
commerce, and the increase of wealth. The 
subject also is of a nature which requires 
peculiar caution, from the danger which might 
attend an erroneous judgment, misled on the 
one hand by popular prejudice, or on the 
other by plausible theories, formed without 
sufficient examination of facts, 

Your Committee have also considered, that 
the interval will be very short between the 
conclusion of the present session and the 
meeting of the parliament of the United 
Kingdom, when the inquiry into this, and 
other parts of the subject may, and (as they 
humbly conceive) ought to be immediately 
resumed. They think it therefore more cou- 
sistent with their duty, to heave whatever 
information they have collected as the ground 
work of future and mor: complete investiga- 
tion, rather than to hazard any hasty sugges- 
tions or statements upon a matter of so much 
delicacy and difficulty; and they are per 
suaded that the delay which may be thus oo- 
casioned, will be amply compensated by more 
mature discussion, and a more deliberate de- 
cision. 

Your Committee, upon reviewing the dif 
ferent measures which have been adopted 
during the present session, have thought that 
it might be satisfactory to the House, if, 
before they conclude, they were to take some 
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general view of the probable amount of the 
supply or saving which may be obtained from 
the various sources which they have pointed 
out, compared with the deficiency of the crop 
of wheat. It ts unnecessary to observe, that 
such a statement must be in many respects 
conjectural, and deficient in precision; but it 
may perhaps furnish a general estimate, ca- 
pable in some degree of guiding the expec- 
tations and of relieving the anxiety of the 
ublic. 

The quantity of wheat consumed in an 
ordinary year cannot be ascertained with any 
accuracy; but your Committee conceive, that, 
after allowing for the proportion of the popu- 
lation commonly Suberstee upon other grain, 
the usual consumption of wheat cannot be 
supposed to exceed 7,000,000 quarters per 
eannoum. Upon an average of ten years, 
including the very deficient harvests of 1795 
and 1799, about 125,000 ance of this 

uantity have been furnished by importation 
rom foreign parts. The produce of anaverage 
crop may therefore have amounted to about 


6,700,000 quarters; and the preduce of the- 


late harvest would, upon this supposition, 
have been about 5,000,000 quarters. The 
deficiency to be covered in order to ensure 
the supply of the country for twelve months, 
from the 1st of October 1800 to the Ist of 
October 1801, may be about 2,000,000 quar- 
ters; of which, according to the average im- 
portation above stated, about 300,000 quar- 
ters might be expected to be drawn from 
abroad. It is also to be observed, that, in 
this mode of stating the account, whatever 
part of the last harvest may have been con- 
sumed before the beginning of October, is 
supposed to be compensated by the propor 
tion of the next harvest which may come 
into use before the corresponding period of 
the ensuing year, and that the estimate is 
formed wpon the consumption of twelve 
gonoths only. 

A considerable proportion of the grain im- 
ported some time previous to the 1st of Oc- 
tober, must undoubtedly have contributed to 
the subsistence of the country since that 
period ; but, in the point of view in which 
your Committee have considered the subject, 
eredit is taken only for the subsequent im- 
portation. The accounts are complete te the 
20th of December ; but adding thereto what 
has been since received in London and Hull, 
up to the 3ist of December inclusive, the 
amount of the wheat imported, exclusive of 
flour, is near 170,000 quarters, besides 60,000 
quarters of barley, and 126,000 quarters of 
oats, 4,400 cwt. of rice, and between 14 and 
45,000 quarters of other grain and pulse. 

Setting aside, for the present, the consi- 
deration of the further supply of grain which 
may be received from Europe, the first object 
to which your committee will advert is, the 
importation from the United States of Ame- 
rica. There isa peculiar advantage attending 
tlie supply from this quarter, that some part 
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of it may be expected to afrive during the 
next month, and will continue during that 
period of the year when the importation from 
Europe is usually interrupted by the frost. 
According to the lutest information, the crop 
in the United States has heen uncommonly 
productive, and has been nearly free from the 
ravages occasioned in former years by the 
Hessian fly. The greatest quantity ever ex- 
ported from that country (except in 1793, 
when it is said to have amounted to near 
1,500,000 barrels) is stated to be between 
1,200,000 and 1,300,00u barrels of flour, each 
weighing 196 lbs. and considered as equal to 
about five bushels of wheat. This exportation 
took place during the time when that insect 
continued to do considerable mischief: it 
may therefore reasonably be expected that 
the surplus of American produce may now be 
greater than it was at that period; and that 
the high price of flour in England, together 
with the encouragement held out by pzrlia- 
ment, may bring te this country much the 
greatest pruportion of that surplus. Sup- 
posing, however, the surplus to be no greater 
than the quantity before stated, and that only 
three-fourths of it should be sent to the 
British market, the supply derived from this 
quarter would be about 940,000 barrels, 
which, according to the usual estimate, is 
equal to about 580,000 quarters. The harvest 
in Canada is stated to have been abundant, 
and an importation may be expected from that 
country, amounting at least to 30,000 quarters. 
In addition to this supply of wheat and 
flour, a considerable quantity of rice may be 
drawn from different parts of the world. 
From the Southern States of North America, 
your Conimittee are informed that a suppl 
may be obtained of 70,000 barrels (each 
weighing 5 cwt.) of which a part will probably 
arrive in January, and the remainder suc- 
cessively in the ensuing months. From India 
a much larger quantity may ultimately be ex- 
pected; but, as little, if any, of what may be 
obtained from thenee by the means of ships 
which have sailed from this country, can 
arrive before the beginning of October 1801, 
our Committee have confined their estimate, 
in this view of the subject, to that part which 
may be sent from India in country or neutral 
ships, in consequence of orders dispatched 
from hence in September last: this has been 
stated at from 7,000 to 10,000 tons (equal to 
from 28,000 to 40,000 barrels of 5 cwt. each). 
The latter quantity is represented as the most 
probable of the two; and if sufficient shipping 
should be disengaged in India, it may arise to 
a@ much greater amount. It seems, therefore, 
not unreasonable to expect from that quarter, 
in the months of August and September, 
about 35,000 barrels; which, added to the 
importation from America, will amount to 
105,000 barrels. Each barrel may be con- 
sidered as more than equal, in point of weight, 
to the flour of all deseriptions extracted from 
12 bushels of wheat, but in point of nutriment 
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to a much larger quantity. On this subject 
your Committee have already submitted to 
the House the result of various experiments. 
From the experience of five years, at the 
Foundling Hospital, it appears, that when 
applied to the food of children in the mauner 
in which it has been there prepared, one 
und of rice will go as far as eight pounds of 
our. Many other instances have been 
stated to your committee, where this article 
has been extensively used, and where the 
ancrease has been nearly in as larse a propor- 
tion; and even when mixed with flour, in 
making bread, the produce of rice appears to 
be more than three times the produce of an 
equal quantity of flour. Your Committee 
therefore think themselves fully justified in 
stating, that the quantity of rice above men- 
tioned will (by adopting proper modes of pre- 
paration, which are now very generally known 
and practised), afford more food, especially for 
children of all ages, than four times the same 
quantity of wheat; and may therefore be 
considered as fully equivalent to a supply of 
630,000 quarters of wheat. 

The importation of Indian corn has also 

been encouraged by the prospect of a liberal 
bounty. The excellence of that grain, as the 
food of man, cannot be doubted, as it forms 
the chief subsistence of the southera part of 
the United States of America. The use of it 
here has, however, been hitherto so little 
known, that it is difficult to estimate either 
what quantity may be expected, or in what 
proportion it may be introduced into the con- 
sumption of this country; but, as it is also 
applicable, with the greatest advantage, to the 
food of cattle, hogs, and poultry, it cannot 
fail to a Shae either directly or indirectly, as 
a valuable addition to the general stock of 
grain. 
_ The quantity of wheat which will be saved 
for food by the prohibition of the manufac- 
ture of starch from that grain, will be about 
40,000 quarters. 

In consequence of the stoppage of the 
distilleries, at least 500,000 quarters of barley, 
which would have been consumed in that 
manufacture, will remain applicable to the 
subsistence of the people; but as it may be 
supposed that eleven bushels of barley are 
not more than equivalent to one quarter of 
wheat, this can only be stated at about 
360,000 quarters. 

Having stated to the House the best esti- 
mate they have been able to form, of the 
direct supply which may be derived from the 
sources to which they have here adverted (of 
which the supply from past importation, and 
from the stoppage of the manufactures of 
spirits and starch, may be considered as 
actually realized), your Committee will pro- 
ceed to take some view of that important and 
extensive resource which may be furnished by 

the most economical use and application of 
the produce of the country. 

The saving to be derived from the intro- 
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duction of a larger proportion of the produce 
of grain into bread than is at present used, 
was stated by your Committee, in a former 
report, as equal to an addition «f 450,000 
quarters. This was calculated upon a con- 
sumption of nine months in that part of the 
country which at present consumes either 
bread made of the fine flour, or of the re- 
maining produce of the grain after the fine 
flour bas been extracted. As this measure 
will not take full effect till the beginning of 
February, the saving must now be calculated 
upon eight months only. Your Committee 
have not thought the experiments, which it 
was possible in so short a time to make upon 
that subject, sufficiently exact to justify an 
alteration in the table of assize, and were 
desirous, for obvious reasons, to afford, in 
the first instance, an encouragement to the 
bakers, at least equal, if not superior to the 
pout they could make in manufacturing 

read from fine flour: yet they see no reason 
for departing from their former opiaion, that 
a larger quantity of*bread will be produced 
from coarse meal than from fine flour; and 
they have therefore continued to estimate the 
saving upon that principle. By this mode of 
dressing, a larger quantity of materials for 
bread will be produced from all other species 
of grain as well as wheat; and it is also pro- 
bable, that in many parts of the country 
where the wheat has been of good quality and 
well harvested, the whole meal, including 
the bran, will be made into bread. Your 
Committee will not, however, attempt to esti- 
mate the additional saving which may be 
produced by these circumstances, and will 
only state the increased supply of food which 
may be derived from the adoption of the 
measure above referred to, as equal to about 
400,000 quarters. 

It is sull more difficult to estimate the 
advantages to be expected from the economy 
introduced into the consumption of private 
families, in consequence of the high price of 
grain, and of his majesty’s proclamation. 
Your Committee have seen with satisfaction, 
the zeal and activity with which the execu- 
tion of the salutary system therein recom- 
mended, appears to have been undertaken by 
various classes of the community. Even if 
the operation of this measure should extend 
ouly to persons in some degree of affluence, 
the diminished consumption of their families 
could not fail to produce considerable effect. 
Supposing this reduction to take place only in 
120,000 families, containing ten persons in 
each family, and supposing that each person 
consumed in ordinary times the large allow- 
ance of a quarter of wheat annually, the 
saving, by the reduction of one-third of their 
consumption (which has been practised with 
the greatest facility by families where other 
food is used), would, in nine months, amount 
to 300,000 quarters. 

The prohibition of the use of new bread, 
which parliament has thought proper tu 
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enforce by additional regulations, must also 
be productive of some further economy. 
Although it cannot be expected to make any 
difference in the consumption of those faml- 
lies whose means of obtaining other food may 
enable them to stint their allowance of bread; 
yet, amongst those numerous classes of the 
community, whose principal subsistence is 
derived from this article, and who can there- 
fore make no direct retrenchment, its effects 
must still be considerable. 

The saving to be expected in the consump- 
tion of oats, is equally conjectural; but it 
may reasonably be hoped, that the same 
motives which will induce his majesty’s sub- 
jects to restrict the consumption of wheat in 
their families, will operate still more forcibly 
in reducing the expenditure of oats for the 
subsistence of horses; and that no small 
quantity of this species of grain will in con- 
sequence be applicable to more useful pur- 
poses. It has been further stated to your 
Committee, that, by bruising oats, a greater 
quantity of food for horses, in the proportion of 
at least 4 to 3, may be produced from a given 
quantity of grain. By this, and by other 
economical expedients, such as mixing oats 
with chaff and bran, beans, or chopped straw, 
the consumption of that article may be much 
diminished. 

It should be further observed, that the crop 
of barley this year has been upon the whole 

ood, and that more of it than usual may, 
from the excellence of its quality, be appli- 
cable to bread ; some proportion of that grain 
may therefore probably be transferred to the 
use of those parts of the kingdom which 
usually subsisted upon wheat alone, but 
which have of late returned to the consump- 
tion of barley. Your Committee have no 
means of estimating the extent to which this 
resource may be carried; but it must evi- 
dently afford, in addition to the quantity 
above stated, some further assistance towards 
supplying the deficiency of wheat. 
our Committee have, in their former 
reports, directed the attention of the House 
to the great supply of excellent food which 


may be derived from the fisheries, and may | grain. 


render practicable a still further saving in the 
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In order to accelerate and facilitate this 
supply, advances have been made by govern- 
ment to persons at the different ports of 
depot, such as Liverpool, Bristol, Hull, Lynn, 
Southampton, and Exeter, in addition to the 
amount of private subscriptions at these 
places; and directions have been given to the 
respective collectors of the customs to attend 
to such applications, as they may receive from 
other places, which may be desirous of pro- 
curing consignments of fish. | 

The extent and importance of the herring 
fishery has been already fully detailed to the 
House ; and there seems no reason to doubt 
that it will answer, in a very considerable 
degree, the expectations which were formed 
oF it. 

The fisherics of mackarel and pilchards, 
which follow in succession, appear capable of 
almost equal extension; and the cod and 
haddock fisheries, which continue during the 
greatest part of the year, may also furnish 
an additional supply of food, to an extent 
which cannot be calculated, and (since the 
use of salt duty free has been permitted) ata 
price not exceeding even in London for some 
articles one penny, and for others two-pence 
per pound. 

The eas of such fish is not only so much 
lower than that of meat, as to recommend it 
as an useful substitute for that article; but 
as three or even five pounds of this whole- 
some and nutritious food can be afforded at 
a less rate than one pound of bread at its 
present price, it can hardly fail to meet with 
an extensive demand, wherever it can be 
obtained in sufhcient quantity; and it will 
both cheapen and improve the subsistence of 
those classes of the community, who, from 
finding the whole of their earnings not more 
than adequate to procure the necessary supply 
of bread, have been reduced to subsist upon 
that article alone. 

Your Committee are sensible, that even if 
any calculation could be formed of the amount 
of this resource, it would not be easy to as- 
certain the proportion which it might he 
supposed to bear to any given quantity of 
But, whether it is introduced into 
consumption as a substitute for vegetable or 


consumption of grain, as well as of other | animal tvod, it is equally an addition of the 
articles of subsistence: every encouragement | utmost importance to the means of sub- 


which has been suggested by those best ac- 
quainted with the subject, has been granted 
by the liberality of parliament, and the most 
beneficial effects may be expected from the 
exertions which that encouragement is likely 
to excite. From the eagerness with which 
the small supply of herring 
therto reached the metropolis has been sought 
after, and from the uate: of orders which 
have been received from different parts of the 
country, your Committee entertain no doubt, 


sistence. 

Your Committee have omitted to take 
notice of the act passed for diminishing the 
consumption of bread, and for making better 
ee for the poor; because, whatever 

enefits may result from that measure, the 


gs which has hi- | diminution which it may occasion in the use 


of bread, chiefly depends upon the intruduc- 
tion (as substitutes) of other articles for most 
of which credit has been already taken. 

The amount of those resources to which 


that, as soon as that supply can be increased | your Committee have adverted, which ap- 
In quantity, and more widely diffused, this’ peared in any degree capable of estimate 


species of food will be rapidly introduced intu 
general consumption. 


(subject to the observation with which they 
were at Grst introduced as being in many 
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points conjectural, and necessarily deficient | in consequence of the great deficiency of the 


in precision), would stand as follows : 
Quarters. 
Importation of Wheat since the be- 


ginning of October ------ above 170,000 

Importation of Flour from the 
United States ----+--+: equal to 580,000 
Importation of Wheat from Canada = 30,000 
Rico ------ seeeee equivalent to 630,000 
Stoppage of Starch Manutactory-- 40,000 
Stcppage of Distilleries -----++- $60,000 
Use of Coarse Meal ----eeeseee- 400,000 
Retrenchment SCeoeseeoeeet essen 300,000 
2,510,000 


In this enumeration no credit is taken for 
any quantity of barley which may be im- 
moried: exceeding the usual importation of 
50,000 quarters (although more than 60,000 
quarters are already arrived); for such pro- 
portion of the crop of barley as may be trans- 
ferred to the use of the consumers of wheat; 
for any importation of Indian corn; for any 
retrenchment in the article of oats; for the 
reduction of consumption by the use of stale 

bread; nor, for the greak supplies to be ex- 
_ pected from the fisheries. 

It will also be observed, that your Com- 
mittee have taken no credit, in the preceding 
statement, for any further importation of 
wheat from the continent of Europe. They 
see, however, no ground for departing from 
the opinion expressed in their first report, 
that, as far as depends upon the exertions of 
individual merchants, both British and fo- 
reign, the supply of wheat to be drawn from 
thence may cqual that of last year, and that 
the craps of barley and oals may furnish more 
than they did during that period; and the 
quantity already imported affords a strong 
confirmation of this opinion. What circum- 
stances, of a different nature, may interfere 
with the effect of those exertions, it is nut 
within the province of your Committee to 
consider: but, supposing the supply from 
those quarters to be, from any causes, di- 
minisbed or suspended, or even (which seems 
under any circumstances impossible) com- 
pletely stopped; yet your Committee have 
the satisfaction of being persuaded, that the 
resources enumerated ia the preceding state- 
ment are adequate, upon a moderate calcula- 
tion, to furnish a sufficient supply for that 
period to which your Committee has consi- 
dered them as applicable, and to relieve by 
their gradual operation the present exigency. 
Whatever may be drawn from the continent 
of Europe is an addition to those resources, 
certainly important, but by no means of 
absolute necessity, and, together with the 

eat quantity of rice which may be expected 

rom the East-Indies subsequent to the next 
harvest, may be considered as supplying not 
osir immediate wants, but that diminution 
of the ordinary stock of the country which 
teok. place previous to the harvest of 1800, 


preceding year; a diminution, which is one 
of the main causes of the present insufficient 
supply and high prices, and which must 
retard, in ita consequences (whatever may be 
the abundance ‘a the next harvest), the 
return of cheapness and of plenty. 

Your Committee think it however highly 
important to observe, that although the re- 
sources above mentioned, if fully brought 
forward, appear adequate to produce the 
effects which they look to with hope and ex- 
pectation ; yet a large proportion of them de- 
pends upon the voluntary exertions of the 
people, and they can be rendered effectual for 
general relief, only by uninterrupted circule- 
tioa and unchecked activity of commerce, 
and by the zeal and energy which may be 
employed, by different classes of the.comar- 
nity, 1 promoting, according to their respec- 
tive means, aa object of such general concern, 


Proceedings in the Lords relative to the 
Dearth of Provistons.1 Nov. 14. On the 
motion of lord Grenville, so much of his 
Majesty’s Speech as relates to the Dearth 
of Provisions, was referred to a Select 
Committee. After the Committee had 
been appointed, 

Lord Holland said, that the present 
was a subject in which the people were 
naturally led to expect more from the 
legislature than it could possibly effect. Alt 
that the committee could do would be, fo 
afford as much information as was possible 
upon the subject; to suggest practicable 
remedies, and, above all, to remove als 
unjust prejudices whieh might obtain, He 
felt it most imperiously his duty, in the 
consideration of a subject that involved 
litle less than @ question of impending’ 
famine, not to suffer himself to be biassed’ 
by his rooted opinions against the war; 
and it was equally the duty of every 
member not to deceive the people on sa 
momentous an occasion. Having premised 
this, he should advert to the calculations 
and statements which, with an air of con- 
fidence, were brought forward on a former 
night to prove, that the question of scar- 
city was not affected by the war. He had 
since perused the publication from which 
these calculations were principally drawn ; 
he alluded to the pamphlet of Mr. Brand, 
wkich was certainly an ingenious, but 
not a very candid compilation. The 
fact, admitting it to be so, that the average 
prices in war were lower than those in 
times of peace, warranted no conclusion 
that scarcity might not arise from war. 
The natural tendency of war was, to pro- 


‘duce scarcity and consequent high prices. 
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. The Earl of Warwick conceived it to the most unfortunate expression ever 


be his duty to state to the House such 
facts as had fallen under his own obser- 
vation. On his own lands, and throughout 
the whole of his neighbourhood, the late 
harvest was remarkably abundant; and 
the farmers were making 200 per cent 
profit. He was aware of the nght which 
every man had in the disposal ot his pro- 
perty, as well as in the protection of that 
property which he was entitled to from 
parliament; but he never could think, 
that it was the duty of parliament to 
protect men in their exorbitant profits; 
particularly when they were productive 
of so much injury to the rest of the com- 
munity. Men employed as labourers, and 
ticularly as labourers in agriculture, 
ad a right to receive as much wages as 
would maintain themselves and families ; 
but, so far from this being the case in his 
neighbourhood, they received no more 
than eight or nine shillings a week from 
the farmers ; a sum 80 insufficient for their 
support, that their families were actually 
starving ; and yet these farmers were gain- 
ing twice as much as they were, by their 
own acknowledgments, entitled to. Those 
who demanded upwards of 20s. a bushel 
for their corn, candidly owned that they 
would be contented with ten, provided 
other farmers would bring down their 
prices to that standard. Was it not, then, 
the duty of parliament to take some steps 
to save thousands, perhaps millions, from 
absolute want? it he might venture to 
give his opinion on so delicate and im- 
portant a subject, he should certainly pro- 
pose an exception to the general rule of 
protecting men in the absolute disposal of 
their property. In short, he would re- 
commend the adoption of a maximum, by 
which no wheat should be sold at a higher 
price that 10s. per bushel. Although, 
under any other circumstances, he should 
be hostile to a measure of this kind, yet, 
situated as the country was at present, he 
conceived it absolutely necessary. 

Lord Grenville agreed, that whatever 
measures were to be adopted, ought to be 
as speedy and as decisive as possible ; but 
those who expected that parliament could 
do much more than encourage an exten- 
sive importation of corn, were much de- 
ceived. Was it possible for parliament, 
all at once, and by the force of magic, to 
introduce plenty instead of scarcity? Was 
it roe for parliament to invert the 
order of nature, and prevent inclement 
seasons? The noble earl had made use cf 
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uttered in that House, an expression 
against which he would directly enter his 
protest. He should never hear the word 
maximum mentioned, in the sensc it was 
used that day, without expressing the 
strong disapprobation he must feel at 
hearing a measure recommended, which, 
of all others, would have the most inju- 
rious tendency, and which was the most 
likely of all others, to defeat its own 
object. In every country where it had 
been adopted, it was found productive of 
the most dreadful mischief. A neigh- 
bouring country, in one of its most des- 
perate situations, and in the midst of 
public difficulty and distress, had some 
years ago adopted a regulation of this 
Kind, It was conceived and carried on 
in violence; but even in that distracted 
country its eflects were found to be so 
dreadful, that the measure was soon laid 
aside. He therefore deprecated even the 
mention of an evil, which, if attempted to 
be put in practice, must produce imme- 
diate famine. 


Nov. 17. The Earl of Warwick said, 
he rose to offer a few words in his own 
defence. The other evening he had made 
use of an unfortunate expression, which 
he was extremely sorry to have dropped; 
because, from the impression it had made 
on the House, it appeared too bad to be 
listened to foramoment. He must, how- 
ever, take the liberty of saying a few 
words in justification of the principle on 
which he had grounded his argument. 
He should still contend, that the gains of 
the farmer were enormous, and must 
repeat his wish, that some measure might 
be adopted to compel him to bring his 
corn to market, and to be contented with 
a moderate profit. He wondered not at 
the extravagant style of living of some of 
the farmers, who could afford to play 
guinea whist, and were not contented 
with drinking wine only, but even mixed 
brandy with it: on farms from which they 
derived so much profit, they could afford 
to leave one-third of the lands they rented 
wholly uncultivated, the other two-thirds 

ielding them sufficient gain to support 
all their lavish expenditure. In short, he 
knew no description of men who were 
acquiring fortunes more rapidly than the 
farmers, and all at the expense of the 
pease - What with the taxes and the 

igh price of provisions, money was 
changing hands daily, and mea of landed 
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estatcs were obliged to part with more or | 
less of their property every year. With 
regard to the existence of a scarcity, it 
was not in the power of any man living 
to ascertain the fact. He believed there 
was corn enough in the country to meet 
its wants, if means were taken to compel 
the corn-growers to bring it to market, 
and dispose of it at a reasonable profit. 

The Lord Chancellor reprobated the 
idea of resorting to the principle of a 
maximum: it was dangerous in the ex- 
treme to hold forth such doctrines, or to 
inculcate that the smallest relief was to 
be expected from their application. He 
entreated the House to consider the pro- 
position: it would operate by means 
purely ike ean it would oblige a 
numerous class of men to give up their 
pores at a given price. Not only the 
final operation of such a terrible law as 
that alluded to would be compulsory ; 
but, from its very principle, every cir- 
cumstance connected with it must be 
coercive. How was it to be carried into 
effect ?—by means of an inquisition in the 
first instance. Stock must be taken, and 
that very species of property upon which 
the farmer, his family, and labourers 
principally subsisted, was to be rendered 
liable to the most grievous operations. 
In no history, ancient or modern, was 
there an instance to be found where such 
a measure was beneficial; on the contrary, 
its baleful effects were every where re- 
cited. In France, the experiment, under 
one of its direst tyrannies, had been tried; 
and what was the consequence ?—the then 
Scarcity was speedily converted jnto fa- 
mine; one of its first and natural effects 
was, to induce the farmers to hold back 
their corn. The next step taken by the 
persons exercising the government, was, 
to put the corn into a state of requisition. 
The system of starvation then commenced, 
and the farmers and growers of corn were 
the first victims of it. He felt it his duty 
to caution the House of the danger of 
entertaining, even for a moment, such 
destructive principles—the mere allusion 
to which must have the reverse to a bene- 
ficial tendency. 


First Report from the Lords’ Com- 
mittees on the Dearth of Provistons.] 
Nov. 28. Earl Camden presented the 
following Report : 


First Report Frou THE Lorns’ CoMMITTEES 
ON THE Deartn or Paoyisions. 


The Lords’ Cominittees, te whom it was re- 
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ferred to consider so much of his Majesty’s 

Speech at the opening of the present Ses- 

sions as relates to the high price of provi- 

sions, and to whom has since been referred 
the consideration of a message from the 

House of Commons relative to the same 

subject :— | 

Have agreed to report to the House, that, 
since their appointment, they have proceeded, 
with all possible diligence, to inquire into 
such particularsas they judged might be most 
worthy of the attention and consideration of 
the House with respect to the matter re- 
ferred to them. 

They have more particularly applied them- 
selves to ascertain the actual state of the 
kingdom, in respect to the productiveness of 
the late harvest, and to the stock of grain 
which may be supposed to be now in hand; 
which inquiry they have pursued by the exa- 
mination of persons best acquainted with the 
situation of different parts of the country in 
this respect; being satisfied that any attempt 
at more minute investigation, or actual survey, 
would be inconvenient in practice, and pro- 
bably in result very little satisfactory. 

As this course of inquiry is as yet by no 
means completed, the Lords’ Committees do 
not think it right for them to offer to the 
House any precise opinion as to the probable 
amount cf the deficiency, grounded on such 
information as they have hitherto received. 

But the Lords’ Committees do by no means 
think it adviseable to delay any measures of 
immediate relief, for the purpose of previ- 
ously completing the inquiry in which they 
are engaged. 

Whatever judgment may ultimately be 
formed respecting the amount of the defi- 
ciency of the last harvest, it is certain that 
the stock of old grain was alinost entirely 
exhausted at the beginning of the autunin, 
and that the produce of the present year was 
therefore begun to be consumed almost as 
soon as it was harvested, and at least two or 
three months earlier than is usual. 

This view. of the subject has therefore 
already sufficiently convinced the Committee 
of the pressing necessity, both of giving due 
encouragement to early importation, and of 
adopting all practicable economy in the con- 
sumption of grain during the present year: 
and have unanimously agreed to recommend 
to this House, that, in addition to the bills 
which have already passed, or are now in the 
course of passing through the House, for re- 
straining the export and encouraging the 
import of the differcnt sorts of grain, and for 
preventing their being applied to other pur- 
poses than those of food, this House should 
also concur with the other House in they 
proposed address to his majesty. 

he Lords’ Committees trust, that the 
proclamation, which his majesty is there re- 
quested to issue, may probably engage the 
serious attention of the various classes of 
their fellow-subjects to this most important 
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object, and may induce them to adopt such 
detailed regulations respecting the consum 
tion in their families in the different sorts of 
grain, and other articles of provisions, as may 
not merely produce a general resolution to 
economize as much as possible in those ar- 
ticles, but may also ensure the full execution 
of this laudable dispusition, by such parti- 
cular measures as may be most eek iron 
for that purpose in the different districts of 
the kingdom. 

With this view the Lords’ Committees 
think it right here to add, that as the use of 
pure wheaten bread, and of other articles 
made of pure wheaten flour, ought in their 
judgment to be wholly discontinued by all 
persons, whose means and circumstances 
enable them to have recourse to other articles 
of subsistence ; it appears to them extremely 
desirable, that every precio encourage- 
ment should he given by parliament if neces- 
sary, and by the magistrates in the different 
districts of the country under the now existing 
laws, to the grinding wheaten flour mixed (in 
such proportions as may be found most ad- 
vantageous) with barley, oats, pease, or rye; 
and although it is the intention of the Com- 
Mnittee to pursue a more detailed inquiry into 
the whole of this part of the subject, they 
are induced to mention this point more par- 
ticularly in the present instance, from their 

aving been informed, that as misapprehen- 
sion has prevailed in some parts of the king- 
dom respecting the present state of the laws 
on this subject, and that it has not been uni- 
versally understood by the millers and other 
persons engaged in these concerns, that the 
grinding mixed flour, compounded of any or 
all the different articles above enumerated, is 
not only legal where the article is openly 
sold as being so mixed, but is highly com- 
mendable in those who, at the present period, 
endeavour to introduce such mixtures into 
more general consumption. 


Further Proceedings in the Lords rela- 
tive to the Dearth of Provisions.] Dec. 6. 
The Earl of Warwick rose, to make his 
promised motion. He said, he had all 
due respect for the opinions stated by the 
committees of both Houses of parliament, 
but he must at the same time observe, 
that many of the witnesses examined by 
them were personsinterested. Thelearned 
lord on the wool-sack, had, on a former 


evening, stated an objection to what he. 


prtopoeed, that by the laws of England all 
property was secure. He admitted that 
to be a maxim which could not be lost 
sight of in any government. But he must 
observe at the same time, that the laws of 
England did not protect property ac- 

uired by fraudulent and nefarious means; 
t si did not protect the acquisition of the 
highwayman; and he defied any one to 
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show v sap the statute-books the recogni- 
any such profession as that of 
corn-factor. The law spoke of persons 
employed in agriculture as labourers or 
farmers ; but the name of corn-factor was 
not to be met with. At the same time, 
he did not deny the utility of middle men 
to transport grain from one part of the 
kingdom ‘to the other, in such propor- 
tion as it might be wanted; but he was 
fully of opinion that they should be 
licensed, and be obliged to deal only on 
commission, and not on their own account. 
He appealed to the reverend bench, 
whether there was any passage in holy 
writ, which recognized or sanctioned the 
business of 4 corn-factor ; on the contrary, 
Providence gave the productions of the 
earth for the use of its inhabitants; the 
grower and consumer had a joint property 
in the produce of the field; and it was 
never intended, that ten or twent 
men, sitting together, should be enabled 
to buy up the greatest part of the grain 
necessary for the subsistence of the peo- 
ple, and regulate the price of provisions 
as best suited their own interest. The 
committees of both Houses had gone a 
wrong way to work, when they estimated 
the deficiency of the last harvest at a 
fourth of the average crop ; for he denied 
that they had any means of knowing what 
that average was. But, supposing that 
estimate to be correct, yet it was noto- 
rious that the mixture of pease, beans, 
and other pulse, now sold to the public 
as wheaten bread, was more than sufficient 
to make up for the deficiency. With re- 
spect to that maximum which seemed to 
meet with the reprobation of a learned 
lord, he had already answered the argu- 
ment drawn from the necessity of securing 
property; for he held, that no property 
should be secured, which had been ille- 
gally and nefariously acquired. His ideas 
on this subject were very different from 
that French maximum so justly repro- 
bated. The French maximum went to all 
kinds of articles for the sustenance of man, 
which were to be paid for in paper of no 
value, and therefore struck at the very root 
of property. His suggestion, on the con- 
trary, went to secure the farmer a fair 
and liberal profit, at the same time that it 
would secure the public from those impo- 
sitions, which he believed to be the source 
of all the present distresses of the coun- 
try. What he proposcd was, that the 
magistrates in the different counties 
should, for a time to be limited, have the 
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power of fixing, after hearing the neces- 
sary evidence, a price upon corn, and 
upon agricultural labour. Much stress 
hed been laid upon the opinions de- 
livered on this important subject by Dr. 
zdam Smith. He was acquainted with 
that excellent man; and he was convinced 
that, were that great philosopher now to 
rise from his grave, he would be ashamed 
to find his authority quoted in support of 
Haase which were unknown in his day. 
e did not complain of the opinions of 
others, whose information was derived 
from sources very different from his. He 
had full demonstration, that there was 
little other scarcity than what had arisen 
from factitious means. Within these few 
months, there had been no less than 400 
convictions for forestalling, regrating, and 
monopolizing. Let the House advert for 
a moment to what was the effect of this. 
At the time that a man of the name of 
Rusby was convicted, oats were so high 
as 52s. the quarter; but such was the im- 
pression made by that verdict, that the 
price fell from day to day, till it came 
down to 17s. 6d. It had, no doubt, risen 
since; but there was reason to suppose 
the rise was occasioned by the impres- 
sion made by that verdict having worn off 
in a considerable degree. The noble 
earl then moved, * That from the 10th of 
this instant December, to the 10th of 
June, 1801, the magistrates of every 
county of the kingdom shall be authorized, 
upon such evidence as may be given 
before them, to affix a certain determinate 
price, not only on corn, but upon agricul- 
tural labour.” . 
Lord Grenville said, his noble friend 
must be aware, that this subject had 
already been twice discussed in that 
Hlouse, when it was almost unanimously 
condemned; and he did not think it any 
great proof of his noble friend’s discretion 
to bring it forward again in the shape of 
2 motion, which, if refused, would be 
likely to do considerable mischief. After 
what he had said on a former day, and 
knowing (ashe did), the general senti- 
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stantly plunging the people into all the 
miseries of famine; and of aggravatin 
tenfold the distresses they now laboured 
under. 

The motion was negatived. 


Second Report from the Lords’ Com- 
mittees on the Dearth of Provisions.] 
Dec. 15. Earl Camden presented the fol- 
lowing Report :-— 


Seconp Report FRoM THE Lorps’ COMMITTEES 
ON THE DEARTH OF PROVISIONS: 


Ordered to report, That the Lords’ Com- 
mittees have, since their first report to your 
lordships, proceeded with all the diligence in 
their power to investigate the several matters 
referred to them by the House. They have 
thought, in an inquiry so interesting and im- 
portant as that which was referred to them, 
that it became them to endeavour to inform 
themselves upon the subjects connected with 
it, both extensively and in detail; and al- 
though they have hitherto principally con- 
fined their inquiries to the actual state of the 
harvest of this year, the stock of old corn in 
hand, the probability of importation, and the 
means of procuring substitutes, as well as of 
introducing them into more gencral use, they 
have also endeavoured to inform themselves 
upon other matters connected with a still 
more extensive view of this most important 
subject. 

Part Frrst. Deficiency of Crop, &c.—The 
Lords’ Committees think it their duty to call 
the attention of the House, in the first place, 
to the actual state of the late harvest. The 
report of the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, referred to them by this House, and 
the various papers and documents which have 
been laid before them, contained much im- 

ortant information on this part of the sub- 
ject; but the Lords’ Committees were farther 
desirous of ascertaining still more particularly 
the correctness of those statements. They 
have, therefore, endeavoured to procure from 
respectable and well-informed persons in dif- 
ferent countics of this kingdom (where it was 


‘possible for them, within a reasonable time, 
| to attend the committee), the most exact re- 


ports upon the subjects above alluded to; and 
where it has been impossible to obtain this 
information by personal attendance (particu- 
larly in the case of some parts both of Scot- 
land and of Wales, and the more remote dis- 


ments uf every person with whom he had } tricts of England), they have received, from 
had any communication on the subject! those best capable of affording it, the most 
of a maximum, he would not trouble the | detailed and precise communications in 
JIouse with any other argument upon it. ; Writing ; which deviation from the usual prac- 
Every man belonging to his majesty’s | tice of this House and its iuacak cy they 
councils had turned the subject in his; UUs ous ae une oe 
mind long betore the meeting of partia- cr yee reese fet spdeavontnd first 
meat; and the result of their deliberation | ¢o inform themselves of the amount of an 
was, that if & maxXinunti should ever be | average crop in ordinary years throughout the 
adopied, it would have the etlect of in- | kingdom, in the different sorts of grain; they 


~ 
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then proceeded to inquire respecting the ac- 
tual crop of the last harvest, as compared 
with an average crop, and also respecting the 
stock of old corn in hand at the beginning of 
harvest, as compared with the usual stock; 
and likewise as to the result of such experi- 
ments as have been made with respect to the 
yield of flour from grain, and of grain from 
straw, since the last harvest. The result for 
each county of the actual information so re- 
ceived has been, under their direction, re- 
duced into tables, and is subjoined to this re- 
portin the Appendix (No.I.). It may be 
material to observe, that the variations which 
will frequently be found in the accounts from 
the same county, are to be explained by the 
following circumstance: That the persons 
from whom the information is derived, often 
speak to different districts of the same county, 
which differ much from each other both in 
soil and produce. 

The reports which have been laid before 
your Committee from the receivers-general of 
the land-tax, from officers employed under 
the boards of taxes, stamps, and excise, to- 
gether with the returns which have been re- 
ceived in consequence of the circular letters 
of the bishops of the different dioceses to their 
clergy, appear fully to justify the conclusion 
stated in the report of the committee of the 
House of Comnions, that the crop of wheat 
of the last year was deficient by one-fourth of 
the averace produce. 

It is difficult to state, with precision, any 
average deficiency for the whole kingdom, as 
collected from those local informations, as to 
particular districts, which have been fur- 
nished by the persons who have been sum- 
moned to attend. Your Lordships’ Committee, 
on the fullest consideration of the subject, are 
confident, that the deficiency of the wheat of 
the last harvest amounted to, at least, one- 
fourth; and the committee are inclined to be- 
Jieve, that it may have been greater, as it has 
been almost universally stated to them, that 
although the yield of the flour from grain, 
harvested before the rains, has been, for the 
most part, abundant; yet, that great quanti- 
ties of corn were damaged by the rains, and, 
in consequence thereof, furnished a deficient 
return of flour; and that, on the other hand, 
the ;ield of grain from straw has been gene- 
rally deficient. They have the satisfaction, 
however, of being able to inform your lord- 
ships, that the crops of barley may, upon the 
whole, be considered as a ibe nearer 
to an average crop—and the crop of oats as 
equal, on the whole, to an average; but it is 
necessary to state, that in many parts of the 
kingdom these crops have also been much da- 
maged by the rains; although in others they 
have been well harvested, and the flour from 
the barley of the present year so harvested, is 
stated to be of the finest quality ever remem- 
bered. 

_ The committee have likewise the satisfac- 
tion to add, sar the crops of peas are in ge- 
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neral good, and also those of potatoes, al 
though inferior in produce by the acre to the 
crops of former years; and although the qua- 
lity of that root 1s less nutritious, from its hav- 
ing sprouted in consequence of the rain suc 
cecding the hot weather, yet, from the addi- 
tional number of acres planted, the Lords’ Com- 
mittees think themselves justified in stating 
the whole quantity produced not to be muc 
less than the usual average; but they think 
it necessary to subjoin, that it has been found, 
from the above cause, that the potatoes of this 
ear are more liable than usual to spoil in the 
eeping. 

The committee think it proper to make 
some observations relating to Scotland in par- 
ticular, and are happy to observe, the grain 
which is principally deficient in England, is 
not that which Is most necessary for the sup- 
port of the labouring classes in Scotland. The 
result of the information received represents 
the western side (for every part of Scotland, 
from its narrowness, speaking generally, may 
be considered as belonging to the eastern or 
western division of the island) as having had 
nearly an average crop of all sorts of grain; 
but the eastern side, from England to Edin- 
burgh, has not produced more than two-thirds 
of the ordinary quantity of wheat, or more than 
three-fourths of oats and barley. From Edin- 
burgh to Caithness inclusive, notwithstand- 
ing the Dee of that country this 
season, the committee cannot estimate the 
crops of wheat, oats, and barley, at more 
than two-thirds of a usual produce, though 
the last-mentioned grain must be understood 
as rather more productive than vats north 
from Dundee. The committee, in summing 
up what they think it necessary to state con- 
cerning Scotland, are sorry to observe, that, 
taking the whole of the country, the crops of 
hay and straw must be considered as greatly 
detective. | 

The Lords’Committees have been informed, 
with scarcely an exception, that the stock of 
old corn was very nearly exhausted at the pe- 
riod of the late harvest, and, instead of the 
usual stock in the possession of the farmers, 
millers, and bakers at the time, which is al- 
most universally stated to be from two to 
three months consumption, and even some. 
times more, they have been invariably in- 
formed, that the stock of this year was not 
in any place more than the consumption of 
about three weeks, and that many parts of the 
kingdom were at that period wholly supplied 
with foreign grain. 

Importation.—The Lords’ Committees think 
it right to observe, that the importation of 
the last year was the most considerable which 
has ever taken place; and as this past of the 
subject is extremely important for the consi- 
deration of parliament, particularly with a 
view to such general and permanent measures 
as may be necessary to be adopted, in order 
to prevent, as far as possible, the recurrence 
of the present difficulties, the Lords’ Commit- 
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‘tees have thought it their duty to state more 
particularly the result of the accounts which 
your lordships have referred to them: from 
these it appears, that the quantity of corn im- 
ported in preceding years, and in the last year, 
was as follows :— 

Wheat and Wheat Flour.—From 1697 to 
1766, both inclusive (a period of 70 years), the 
annual excess of export, on the average, from 
England and Scotland, amounted to 210,231 
quarters. In 1767 there began to be an ex- 
cess of import, amounting (on an average for 
18 years, trom 1767 to 1784, both inclusive,) 
to 91,825 quarters per annum. From 1785 to 
1789, both inclusive (on an average of five 
years), the excess of export amounted to 
198,641 x ahaa perannum. Since that pe- 
riod (with the exception of the year 1792, 
when there was an excess of export amount- 
ing to 278,019 quarters), there had uniformly 
been an excess of import, which, on an aver- 
age of five years, from 1790 to 1794, both in- 
clusive, amounted to 182,021 quarters per an- 
num. From 1795 to 1799 (on average of ditto) 
to 469,966 quarters per annum. And for 12 
months, from 26th September, 1799, to 27th 
September, 1800, there have been imported, 
into England, 1,032,121 quarters; into Scot- 
and, 114,615 quarters. 

Barley.—The excess of ai eh for seventy 
years, from 1697 to 1766 (both inclusive), 
amounted on an ave to 252,031 quarters 
perannum. During eight years, from 1767 
to 1774 (both inclusive), the excess of import 
amounted, on an average of those years, to 
5,584 quarters per annum. There was an ex- 
cess of export for fifteen subsequent years, 
ainounting on an average (from 1775 to 1789, 
both inclusive,) to 96,336 quarters per annum. 
For the ten subsequent years, from 1790 to 


1799 (both inclusive), there was an excess of 


import, amounting, on an average of those 
years, to 50,153 quarters per annum. For 
twelve months, from 26th of September, 1799, 
to 27th September, 1800, there have been im- 
ported, into England, 61,034 quarters; into 
Scotland, 6,954 quarters. 

Oats.—Since the year 1750 there has been 
annually an excess of import, which has gra- 
dually increased. On an average of five years, 
from 1795 to 1799, both inclusive, the excess 
of import amounted to 618,643 quarters per 
annum. For twelve months, from the 26th 
of September, 1799, to the 27th September, 
1800, there have been imported, into Eng- 
Jand, 446,712 quarters ; into Scotland, 32,608 
quarters. 

Rice.—Within twelve months, from the 
26th of September, 1799, tu the 27th of Sep- 
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tember, 1800, there have been imported, into 
England, 291,950 cwt. 6 lbs.; during the same 
period, into Scotland, 8,743 cwt. 2 qrs. 

Indian Corn.—In 1795, 7,000 quarters of 
Indian corn were imported at London, of 
which only 2,100 quarters could be retailed 
among the millers that year by way of trial, 
at the average price of 50 shillings per quar- 
ter. In 1796, between three and four hun- 
dred quarters were sold among the millers, at 
the average price of 45 shillings. In 1797, 
about 1,400 quarters sold at 28 shillings per 
quarter, of which about 1,200 sold for re-ex- 
portation, there being no demand for it in 
this country. Within twelve months, from 
the 26th of September, 1799, to the 27th Sep- 
tember, 1800, there have been imported, into 
England, 3,506 qrs. 1 bushel; into Scotland, 
2,372 qrs. 

Every degree of encouragement has this 
year been held out, not only for the import of 

rain, but of rice and of Indian corn; and 
rom the steps already takon, and the active 
speculations of the British merchants, which 
ought to be peculiarly encouraged at the pre- 
sent moment, there is reason tn expect a con- 
siderable importation. The circumstances of 
those countries from which the supply is 
usually drawn, may however create some dif- 
ficulty in this respect, especially as your com- 
mittee is informed that the prices of all grain 
are now unusually high in the north of Eu- 
rope. The crops in America have however 
been abundant; and the committee are in- 
fornred, that a considerable supply of flour 
may be expected from thence as early as Fe- 
bruary next. 

The Lords’ Committees, in order to bring 
under one view the whole of the measures 
which have already been adopted on this sub- 
ject, or which are still in their progress, have 
thought it right to subjoin to this part of their 
report, the following list of bills actually 
passed, or now in course of passing, since the 
commencement of the dee session, toge- 
ther with a statement of the objects to which 
those bills have been directed; and they have 
added to this statement a copy of the informa- ° 
tion received from the chairman of the court 
of directors of the East-India company, as to 
the steps taken by that court to encourage the 
importation of rice. But your committee 
think it necessary to report to your lordships 
their decided opinion, that although consider- 
able assistance may, as they trust, be derived 
from these measures, the only safe and effec- 
tual reliance, under this visitation of Provi- 
dence, must be on economy of consumption. 


LIST or BILLS, anp rHerr OBJECT. 


TITLE. 


An Act to prohibit, until the ist day of 


November, 1801, the exportation of rice; and 
to indemnify all persons who have been con- 
cerned in preventing the exportation thereof, 
or in the non-pertormance of any contracts 


OBJECT. 

To retain and preserve within the kingdom, 
for the use of the public, the quantity of rice 
already imported, or which may be imported 
between this time and the month of Novem- 
ber, #801; the same being found a most use- 
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and agreements that shali not have been per- 
formed in consequence thereof. 


An Act to authorize his majesty, from time 
to time, to prohibit the exportation of provi- 
sions or food. 


An Act for suspending, until the 20th day 
of August, 1601, the duties on hops import- 
ed, and for charging other duties in lieu 
thereof. 


An Act to prohibit, until the first day of 
January, 1802, the use of corn in distilling 
of spirits, or making of starch. 


An Act to permit, until the 1st day of Oc- 
tober, 1801, the importation of herrings and 
other fish, the produce of the fishery carried 

on in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, New- 
foundland, and on the coast of Labrador, into 
this kingdom, without payment of duty. 


An Act for continuing until the expiration 
of forty days after the commencement of the 
first session of parliament that shall be begun 
and holden after the 1st day of September, 
1801, several laws relating to the prohibiting 
the exportation, and permitting the importa- 
tion, of corn and other articles of provision. 
without payment of duty; to the allowing the 
use of sugar in the brewing of beer; to the 
reducing the duties upon spirits distilled from 
melasses and sugar; and to the prohibiting 
the making of low wines or spirits from wheat, 
and certain other articles, in that partof Great 
Britain called Scotland. 

An Act for granting bounties on the im- 

rtation of wheat, barley, rye, oats, peas, 
jeans, and Indian corn; and of barley, rye, 
oat, and Indian meal, and wheaten flour and 
nce. 


RarrSecown Means of Economizing Con- 
semption.—In their first Report, the Lords 
Committees advised your lordships to concur 
in an address to his majesty, as proposed by 
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ful, wholesome, and nutritious substitute for 
bread when eaten separately, and making a 
considerable saving in the consumption of the 
flour of wheat, or other grain, when mixed 
with it and made into bread. 

To retain and preserve within the kingdom 
the whole stock of every other article of pro- 
vision or victual whatsoever, as well as of corn, 
that can be used for the food of man, in order 
that, by a more general recourse being had to 
the former as substitutes, the deficiency of 
the latter may be the less sensibly felt. 

As the law stood before this act, in order 
to encourage the growth of hops in this coun- 
try, the duty on importation amounted to a 
prohibition. To supply the deficiency of the 
present crop, the above high duties are sus- 
pended, and an encouragement given to the 
Importation of hops, by a trifling duty only 
imposed. 

It has been thought right, that even two 
such important branches of trade as those to 
which this bill relates, and which in a time 
of plenty are of considerable use in increasing 
the consumption of corn, to the manifest ad- 
vantage and profit of the grower, should, for 
the sake of the poor under the present scarcity, 
be whoily prohibited from the use, even of so 
necessary an article of their respective manu- 
factures ; it being the wish of parliament not 
only to prevent any unnecessary consumption, 
but to sacrifice every less consideration to the 
obtaining an adequate supply of corn under 
the existing circumstances. 

To encourage the importation of this useful 
article of food, and by the introduction of it 
as a substitute for bread in the present scar- 
city, to accustom the poor to that variety of 
food, which by degrees may lessen the value 
they at present set on the article of bread, 
from the mere but natural prejudice of habit. 

The general object of both these acts is to 
prevent any article of food from being carried 
out of the kingdom, and by encouraging the 
importation of every sort of provision, so to 
increase the general stock, as to remove all 
apprehensions of the bad effects of scarcity, 
beyond the necessary consequence attendant 
upon every scarcity, namely, an addition to 
the price of the particular article; at the same 
time, in consequence of the supply to be ex- 

ected from the encouragement held out, there 
1s good ground to hope for a reasonable reduc- 
tion, even in the price of corn. The allowing 
of the use of sugar, &c. in brewing, the les- 
sening the duties on spirits made from me- 
lasses, and prohibiting the distillation of low 
wines from corn, in Scotland, have one com- 
mon object, namely, the appropriation and 
setting apart of all the corn at present in the 
country, or that may be imported into it, for 
the singte article of bread. 


the House of Commons, humbly requesti 
that his majesty would be graciously pleas 
to issue a proclamation, strictly enjoining 
and requiring the utmost economy in the 
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consumption of all articles of grain. The 
Lords’ Committees can entertain no doubt of 
the disposition of their fellow subjects to 
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hills, in Gloucestershire, it has been used with 
wheat, in {the proportion of one-half, and in 
the vale part of the same county, in that of - 


concur in carrying into the fullest effect the . one-third. That in some parishes of Notting- 
solemn call which his majesty has, in conse-! hamshire the subsistence of the poorer classes 

uence thereof, been pleased to make on all has been confined to barley alone; that in 
classes of the community. But they take the | many parts of Northamptonshire and Hun- 
liberty to repeat to your lordships their de-| tingdonshire, and other of the midland 
cided opinion, that this can only be done by | counties, they use bread made entirely of 
the adoption of detailed measures for the pur-! barley; that the use of mixed bread has be- 
pose, grounded on a deliberate conviction of; come general in parts of Bedfordshire and 
that necessity, the existence of which has, ; Buckinghamshire; that in Lincolnshire the 
on the fullest investigation, been clearly ; poorer classes who (within the memory of the 
proved to the committees of both Houses of person from whom this testimony was recciv- 


parliament. 

With a view to bring more particularly be- 
fore your lordships the consideration of the 
different resources to which recourse may be | 
had on this occasion, to economize the con- | 
sumption of wheat, the Lords’ Committees have | 
entered very extensively into this branch of 
the subject referred to them. The most na- 
tural and obvious substitutes for wheat are 
the other grains of the growth of this kingdom, 
barley, oats, and rye. With respect to these, 
the Lords’ Committees have been informed, 
that a much larger proportion than is perhaps 
gence understood, of the northern parts of 
England, has always continued in the habit 
of consuming oaten bread, and that in the 
midland and western counties,. barley enters 
largely into the food of the labouring classes : 
ant they trust that these facts, strongly 
urged and impressed upon the public mind, 
will tend to remove an ill-founded prejudice 
which your Committee are informed still 
exists in this metropolis, and in its neigh- 
bourhood, against the use of any other bread 
than that made from the finest wheaten flour, 

The Lords’ Committees have found, that, 
in most parts ot the kingdom where the inha- 
bitants had formerly ‘been accustomed to 
the use of bread made with a mixture of bar- 
Jey, or with barley alone, and where, within 
a-few years, that diet had been partially | 
changed for wheaten bread, recourse had 
almost universally been had to their former 
food ; and that, in some parts of this king- 
dom, where mixed bread had not before been 
brought into general use, this mode (which 
your Committee, conceive to be far the best) 
of economizing wheat, has reccntly been 
adopted. 

Burley —The testimonies of all the per-' 
sons from the different counties, who have , 
been examined on this point, are uniformly ' 
in favour of barley, as the most nourishing 
and cheapest article of food, whether as an | 
enue substitute for the use of wheaten bread, | 
or in mixtures with wheaten or other flour. 

It is stated to your Committee, that ina 


ed) had exchanged the use of barley bread for 
wheaten, returned last year to barley bread ; 
that in Yorkshire and Lancashire the use of 
it has been much extended: and that in 
Scotland a considerable quantity of barley 
meal was substituted for oats during the 
last season, and has given satisfaction. 

The information thus received of the great 
increase of the use of this grain is the more 
satisfactory to the Committee, from the cir- 
cumstance of the knowledge they had already 
acquired of the superior quality of the flour 
produced from it in the present year; and 
the increased demand appears to them to af- 
ford a sufficient reasun for the high price of 
this article, notwithstanding the crop has been 
proportionably much more productive than 
that of wheat. 

That an article now of such general use 1s 
in no degree prejudicial to health, it is hardly 
necessary to state. But lest any doubt 
should be entertained on this subject by 
those who have not been in the habit of see- 
ing its effects, the Committee think it right 
to mention, that on, information respecting 
places where it has been used exclusively 
through the whole year, it appears in evidence, 
that the inhabitants have been at least as 
healthy as with the use of any other food ; 
and the committee are informed, that one, 
of the best proportions in which it can be 
mixed with wheat, where it is not used alone 
is one half barley to a like quantity of wheat. 

Oats.—With respect to oats, the crop 
of which, in England, appears to have been 
equal to an average crop, the committee find, 
that the consumption of this article which, is 
used almost universally in Scotland, and in 
some of the bordering counties of England, 
has also been considerably extended in 
Lancashire and in other parts of the kingdom ; 
and as no race of men is more hardy than that 
of the inhabitants of those counties where this 
article is the general food, the Committee 
think, that it must be considered as a valuable 


| substitute for wheat-in those parts of the 


kingdom where it is, not yet brought into ge- 


considerable part of Devonshire little else is: neral use. It may be ground in equal propor- 
used among the poorer classes than bread _ tions with wheat or with barley; and either 
made entirely of barley; that in ordinary ' of these mixtures will, as the Committee are 
years one-cighth part of the consumption of . informed, make a palatable and nutritious 
the county of Dorset is in barley, and that, bread. ¢ , 

this year it has becn one-fourth ; thaton the| Rye,—Rye is an article less generally con- 
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sumed in this kingdom than cither of the 
esiyae grains; but it is used alone in 

read amongst the pitmen and and other la- 
bourers of the county of Durham and North- 
umberland. It is mixed with wheatin some 
parts of the North, and experiments have been 
successfully made by mixing it with other 
grain for bread, 

Pease and Potatoes.—The Lords’ Commit- 
tees also call the attention of your lordships 
to the use of pease in various methods, par- 
ticularly in soups for the labouring classes, 
and in mixed breads; and also that of pota- 
toes, which have, by rapid degrees, within 
the last twenty years been introduced as a 
very general food among all descriptions of 
persons. 

Rice.—Your Lordships Committee next 
proceed to call your attention to the article 
of rice. They have great satisfaction in 
confirming to your lordships the information 
contained in the report of the committee of 
the House of Commons, of the expectation of 
a large importation of thisexcellent and nutri- 
tious food. They have heard from all parts of 
the country where this substitute has been in- 
troduced, that the utmost satisfaction has 
arisen, wherever its advantages, and the use 
to which it should be applied, have been un- 
derstood, and as your Committee are aware 
that the most detailed instructions are neces- 
sary in order to bring into general use a sub- 
stitute of the nature of rice, which can only 
be rendered fully advantageous as a food to 
man, by attention to some circumstances in 
the modes of preparing it, the knowledge of 
which (notwithstanding the highly commend- 
able endeavours used for that purpose, parti- 
cularly by the Society for Bettering the Con- 
dition of the Poor), is not yct universally 
diffused, they have thought it necessary, in 
this case, and in others which they have sub- 
mitted and proposed to submit to your lord- 
ships, to enter into a minute detail in the Ap- 
pendix of this report, confident that by such 
means they are most likey to further the 
great end of economy in the consumption of 
grain, and especially of wheat. 

The use of rice is very beneficial where it 
is mixed with wheat and other grain, tor 
the purpose of making bread. Such bread 
is stated to your Committee to have been 
made and readily purchased by the poorer 
classes in the neighbourhood of Glcucester, 
and also in a part of Sussex. And bread 
made of four parts wheat and one part rice 
is now made in London, and sold in consi- 
derable quantities at a price below that of 
the wheaten loaf. It has also been success- 
fully tried for a considerable period in private 
families. Butthe committee do not consider 
the use of rice in bread as the most economi- 
cal or advantageous way of applying this arti- 
cle to the food of the labouring classes. A 
great variety of information has satistied them 
that more food is produced from it by some 
of the other methods, of which particular 
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accounts” are stated in the Appendix, No. @: 
and they are enabled to add, from the con- 
current testimony of persons from almost 
every part of the iasione that wherever this 
article has been introduced, it has been found 
to afford both a palatable and nutritious food. 
In Rutlandshire, particularly, they have been 
informed that it is now generally used by full 
two-thirds of the inhabitants. 

Indian Corn.—Your Committee have re- 
ceived very satisfactory information of the 
great advantages which have accrued from 
the use of Indian corn, where it has been 
tried, both as food for man and for horses; 
and they have also the satisfaction to inform 
the House, that the importation of this grain, 
which has formerly been inconsiderable, may 
in future be much enlarged.—They have not 
learnt that the use of this article has as yet 
become general in any part of the kingdom ; 
but, on trials that have been made of it in 
different parts of the kingdom, it has been 
found to answer perfectly well, and to afford 
a peculiarly cheap and nutritious food; and 
it is well known that, in America, it consti- 
tutes a considerable part of the food of all 
classes of the inhabitants, who are so attached 
to it, that, when in this country, they fre- 
quently procure it by importation for their 
own consumption. It may be ground into 
meal by the ordinary process, or may be uscd 
when only broken, according to the medes 
stated in the Appendix, No. IT.—As food tor 
horses it is very nourishing and healthy; itis 
in general use for this purpose also in Ame- 
rica, and is considered as more strengthening 
than oats, being given only in the proportion 
of one half of that grain.—Its ordinary price 
in America is stated to your Committee to be 
one third less than wheat; and there appcars 
reason to beheve, that, even in the present 
year, considerable quantities may be im- 
ported. 

To the consideration of these articles of 
grain your Committee thought it necessary to 
add that of fish, of meat, and of soups, in so 
far as these appeared to afford the means of 
food for the more numerous classes of their 
fellow-subjects. 

Fish.—On the first of these points, all they 
could have stated to the House has been an- 
ticipated by the Second Report of the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, which has 
been communicated to your lordships, and 
referred to this Committee. They highly 
approve the measures already taken on this 
subject; and if sufficient encouragement be 
given by parliament to the plan there de- 
tailed, and if the zeal of individuals, and of 
those with whom rests the management of 
the parishes, particularly in the metropolis, 
be directed to it, the Committee are sanguine 
in their expectation of its being productive oi 
the most catensive advantages. ; 

Meat.—With resyect to meat, it has been 
stated to the Committee, that the cheaper 
parts of beef and muttun zy be applied with 
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ibe advantage, in point of expence, to the 
ood of labourers, particularly if mixed with 
rice. But there is another resource which 
might be resorted to, and that to a consi- 
derable extent.— Your Committee have learnt 
that there is a large quantity of salt beef now 
in the London markets, and that more is 
daily expected from Ireland, where the price 
is considerably lower than last year. This 
beef is now at such a price as that it may be 
apphed with very great advantage to the food 
of the poorer classes, especially if mixed with 
rice. In Scotland it is used in broth, and 
mixed with vegetables; but it has not yet 
becn brought into any general use in Eng- 
land, though, upon the trials hitherto made 
by mixing it with rice, and with pease, it has 
been received as a very acceptable article of 
food, particularly as a substitute for bacon, 
the price of which is now unusually high. 

_ Soups.—Soups were last winter distributed 
in considerable quantities, particularly in the 
metropolis; and it is stated that two thirds of 
the expense that would have been incurred 
in the usual mode of parish relief, has thus 
becn saved, and that greatly to the advantage 
of the persons receiving this aid. Your Com- 
mittee cannot too strongly express their sense 
of the infinite advantages that have been 
derived from these excellent institutions, 
which they have the satisfaction to know, 
have been imitated in various parts of the 
country, both by the benevolence of indivi- 
duals, and also by the well-applied zeal and 
discretion of parochial officers. Every degree 
of encouragement should, in the opinion of 
the Committce, be given to the continuance 
of this system, which is peculiarly beneficial, 
not only to those persons who actually receive 
parochial relief, but also to those who, not 
receiving such relief, yet nevertheless feel 
most severely the pressure from the present 
dearth of provisions, And your Committee 
has been informed, that one of the most 
useful ways of giving this encouragement, 
would be the disuse of soup or gravy meats in 
opulent families; by which means the coarser, 
but not less nourishing pieces, would be sold 
at a reduced price to these establishments, or 
for the consumption of poorer families. 

The Lords’ Committees, having thus called 
your lordships’ attention to the modes in 
which these substitutes of our own growth 
and of importation can be used, proceed to 
give your lordships their humble opinion 
with respect to the economical consumption 
of them; but before they proceed to observe 
on this subject, they think proper to state, 
with respect to wheat, although the deficiency 
of the crop may be calculated at not much 
more than a fourth of the average growth, 
they cannot but most earnestly recommend 
an endeavour to reduce their consumption of 
that grain in the proportion of at least one 
third, as required by his majesty’s royal pro- 
clamation; such reduction appearing to them 
absolutely necessary, taking into considera- 
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tion the want of stock in hand, the deficiency 
above stated, and the expenditure of a sixth 
of the crop, which may be taken as the quan- 
tity already used for sced. They are unani- 
mously of opinion, that the entire use of 
pure wheaten flour, and the use of pure 
wheaten bread, other than such as shall be 
niade of the whole meal (the broad bran only 
being excluded), should be wholly discon- 
tinued; that a mixture of at least one third 
of other grain should be used, where it can 


‘be procured; and further, that such reduc- 


tion in the consumption even of bread so 
mixed, should be made from the usual allow- 
ance in families (where other articles of food 
can be provided), as may bring it to one 
quartern loaf per head per week, or even to 
less; as your Committee are of opinion, from 
information which they have received, that 
less will be sufficient in such families. With 
respect to barley, which your Committee 
lave stated as the first substitute to be re- 
sorted to in a scarcity of wheat, they see, with 
great satisfaction, that laws have been passed 
to vee the use of barley in the distilleries, 
and to allow of such alterations in the method 
of making malt from such barley as is not 
fit for the food of man, as to introduce so 
much larger a proportion of this grain to be 
used as bread. The Lords’ Committees have, 
for a similar reason, great satisfaction in ob- 
serving, that the attention of all persons is 
called by his majesty’s proclamation to the 
utmost saving in the use of oats by horses, 
as they are informed that a saving may be 
made of at least one fourth in the ordinary 
method of feeding horses not used for the 
hardest work, particularly by the mode lately 
adoptedjwith the best effect, in this metropolis 
(as given inevidence before your Committee), 
namely, by mixing chopped hay and straw 
with oats 50 given. ~ 


Part Turrpv. Freedom of Circulation.— 
Your Committee feel themselves strongly 
called upon to point out the great importance 
of preserving the commerce and circulation 
of grain in the interior of this kingdom per- 
fectly free and open, as the only method of 
preserving any degree of level through the 
different markets of the kingdom, and as the 
most efficient means of securing to the con- 
sumer bread at the cheapest rate. 

It has clearly appeared to your Committee, 
by the evidence of the witnesses examined, 
that all obstructions to tbe purchase or re- 
moval of grain, and every event which created 
apprehensions in the minds either of the 
farmers or of the dealers in corn, as to. the 
security and freedom of their ttade, have 
uniformly tended to raise the price, and have, 
in many instances, proved highly injurious to 
the community at large, particularly by ren- 
dering difficult in one place, as stated to your 
Committee, the circulation of seed corn, and 
absolutely, in some instances, preventing the 
baking of a sufficient quantity of bread for 
the usual consumption. 
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As far as has appeared to hae Committee, 
(and they have not neglected to examine, ex- 
tensively, as to the existence of the supposed 
combinations and fraudulent practices of 
unfair dealers), they have not been able to 
trace, in any one instance, any thing more 
than such suspicions and vague reports as 
usually prevail in times of scarcity; and they 
are of opinion, that what have been repre- 
sented as deep schemes and fraudulent prac- 
tices to raise the market, have been only 
the common and usual procecdings of dealers 
in all articles of commerce, where there is a 
great demand, and where aes capitals and 
great activity are employed. 
- Your Committee do not take upon them to 
determine that no abuses have been in any 
instance committed by individuals; but in 
thé trade at large they have hitherto per- 
ceived no injurious system to prevail; and 
they are confident the fullest and most ample 
protection ought to be afforded to all dealers 
an corn by the legislature and by the magis- 
trates, not only from attention to that general 
principle of security and freedom of com- 
merce which is conformable to the system of 
our laws and government, but also because 
ersons engaged in this branch of trade are | 
ighly useful, and even necessary for the due | 
and regular supply of the markets, and may, 
therefore, be considered as rendering an im- 
portant service to the people at large. 
~ Concrusion.—In adverting to the matter 
referred to them’ upon the extensive scale on 
which the Lords’ Committees thought it their 
duty to consider it, they are desirous of 
touching upon some of the other points con- 
nected with it, to which they alluded in the 
commencement of their Report, ‘although they 
do not feel themselves sufficiently informed 
to report any detailed opinion to the House. 
The means of preventing the recurrence .of 
such difficulties as are now experienced, are 
naturally connected with the consideration of 
the mode of relieving the present pressure. 
Your Committee have every reason to be- 
lieve, that although, from the recency of 
many of the inclosures, the full advantage 
which may be expected from them has not 
yet been derived, they have unquestionab! 
contributed to the improvement of agricul- 
ture, and an increased quantity of human 
food. Your Committee, therefore, entertain 
no doubt, that infinite benefit will result from 
a still further encouragement to inclosures in 
general, and particularly of waste and uncul- 
tivated lands; a measure that they deem 
themselves bound to recommend in the 
strongest manner, in. the full expectation that 
the inclosure of those lands would, in itself, 
afford the most effectual means to prevent 
the recurrence of the deficiency of grain, from 
which the present inconveniencies are expe- 
rienced. It has further appeared to your 
Committee, in the course of their inquiry, 
that the inundations of the fens, which took 
place im the year 1795, and _in the years 1799 
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and 1800, have considerably diminished the 
ordinary supply of oats of our own growth, of 
which a proportion equal to one third is cal- 
culated to be the produce of -that district of 
country which includes the fens of Lincoln- 
shire, Cambridgeshire, Norfolk, Huntingdon- 
shire, and Northamptonshire. They have 
also been assured, on the same authorities, 
that if the drainage of the fens were rendered 
more secure by an improvement of the out- 
fall to the sea, a very considerable addition 
may be expected to the national produce of 
a description. 

They are farther of opinion, that it may b 
expedient to examine the effects of the pre 
sent laws, as well such as affect importatio! 
and exportation, as those which regulate th. 
internal commerce of grain; to remove wha 
has almost universally been stated to you 
lordships’ Committee as a very great anc 
material inconvenience, viz. the difference oi 
the measures for the sale of corn throughout 
the kingdom ; and to investigate whether the 
sale of corm by weight, or the sale by weight 
and measure combined, would not be more 
advantageous than by measure alone. 

The Lords’ Committees had entertained an 
anxious wish to connect with this Report 
some more detailed opinions upon subjects of 
this extreme importance. They have found 
It impossible, consistently with the more 
Pane subjects of this Report, to enter at 
arge upon these topics; but they conceive, 
and humbly suggest, that an inquiry into 
them may be pursued with advantage in a 
future session of parliament, 


The Speaker’s Speech to the King on 
oe the Money Bils.] Dec. 31. 
is Majesty came this day in state to the 
House of Peers, when the Usher of the 
Black Rod was sent to command the im- 
mediate attendance of the House of Com- 
one, who soon after appeared at the 
ar. 

Mr. Speaker Addington then addressed 

his Majesty as follows : 
‘¢ Most gracious Sovereign ; 

*¢ The bill now tendered to your Ma- 
jesty by your faithful Commons, completes 
the provision which has been made for the 
several branches of the public service, till 
that period when your Majesty will re- 
ceive the advice and assistance of your - 
parliament of the united kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland. Impressed 
with a well-grounded confidence in the 
strength and resources of the Empire, and 
partaking, as they earnestly do, of that 
solicitude for the restoration of peace, of 
which your Majesty has given a recent 
though unavailing proof, your Commons 
are convinced that nothing can contribute 
more effectually to the accompliskment 
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of that great object, than to manifest 
the ability and determination of this 
country to be fully prepared for the 
further prosecution of a contest, the 
continuance of which may justly be 
ascribed to the unwarrantable pretensions 
of the enemy. 

‘© But on no occasion has the attention 
of your Parliament been more deeply and 
anxiously engaged, than by those im- 
portant considerations to which it was 
peculiarly directed at the opening of the 
present session, in consequence of your 
Majesty’s paternal concern for the welfare 
and comfort of your people. To alleviate, 
to the utmost of their power, the pressure 
upon all descriptions of their fellow- 
subjects, and upon the poorer classes 
in particular, your Commons have 
deemed to be the first and the most 
urgent of their duties. The measures 
adopted for this purpose are those which, 
they trust, are best calculated to afford 
substantial and extensive relief, and to 
provide for the necessary demands of the 
year. Much of their efficacy must, how- 
ever, depend upon that temper, good 
sense, and fortitude, which this country 
has displayed under the severest trials, 
and which were never more conspicuous 
than at the present conjuncture. 

‘¢ These, Sire, the last proceedings of 
your Parliament previous to the great zra 
now on the point of commencing, are the 
indication and result of that common in- 
terest and fellow-feeling with the people, 
by which it has ever been actuated, and 
which are the best safeguard of all that is 
most valuable in society. To that ara 
your Commons look forward with a con- 
fident expectation, that the consolidated 
wisdom and authority of the legislature of 
Great Britain and Ireland, under the au- 
spicious government of your Majesty, and 
of your illustrious House, will diffuse, 
throughout every part of the united king- 
dom, the full benefits of that constitution, 
which has been proved to be favourable, 
in an unexampled degree, to the enjoy- 
meat of civil liberty and public prosperity ; 
and which cannat therefore fail to animate 
the zeal and determination of those who 
may share its blessings, to cherish and 
maintain it in their own times, and to 
transmit it as the best inheritance to their 
posterity.” 


The King's Speech at the Close of the 
Session.] After the royal assent had been 
give® to sundry bills, his Majesty made 
the following Specch to both THouses: 
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_ & My Lords and Gentlemen ; 

“‘ IT cannot suffer this session te close 
without returning you my particular ac- 
knowledgments for the distinguished in- 
dustry and zeal with which you have 
applied yourselves to the interesting ob- 
ject which, at the commencement of the 
session, I most especially recommended 
to your attention. 

‘It has been my earnest wish that 
nothing should be omitted which could 
tend to relieve the pressure occasioned 
by the present dearth of poe and 
to insure a sufficient supply till the pro- 
duce of the next harvest can be brought 
into use. 

“© The diligence with which your in- 
quiries have been conducted, has afforded 
you the best means of ascertaining the 
true circumstances of our present situa- 
tion; and tlhe extensive measures which 
you have wisely adopted in consequence, 
for diminishing the consumption of grain, 
and procuring an increased supply, will, 
I doubt not, be found productive of the 
most salutary effect. 

‘© Much, however, must depend on the 
disposition which will, I am confident, be 
manifested by all those who have the 
means of carrying into execution, my 
solemn recommendation and injunction, 
issued at your desire, for the adoption of 
all practicable economy in tHe use of those 
articles which are necessary to the sub- 
sistence of the poorer classes of my subs 
jects. 

‘«¢ The time fixed for the commencement 
of the Union of Great Britain and Ireland 
necessarily terminates your proceedings 
on this important subject; but I am per- 
suaded that the consideration of it will be 
resumed with the same zeal and temper on 
the first meeting of the parliament of the 
united kingdom. . 

‘© The early period which I have ap- 
pointed for that meeting will afford a 
speedy opportunity of completing what- 
ever you may have necessarily left un- 
finished, and of considering what measures 
may tend further to alleviate the pressure 
on my people, or to prevent the danger 
of its recurrence. 

‘«< Gentlemen of the House of Commons; 

‘I thank you for the readiness with 
which you have granted the supplies ne- 
cessary, under the present circumstances, 
for the public service. 

‘¢ My Lords and Gentlemen ; 

« The detention of the property of my 

subjects in the ports of Russia, contrary 
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to the most solemn treaties, and the im- 
prisonment of British sailors in that coun- 
try, have excited in me sentiments, in 
which you and all my subjects will, 1 am 
sure, participate. I have already taken 
such steps as this occasion indispensably 
required, and it will afford me great satis- 
faction if they prove effectual; but if it 
shall become necessary to maintain, against 
any combination, the honour and inde- 
pendence of the British Empire, and those 
maritime rights and interests on which 
both our prosperity and our security must 
always depend, I entertain no doubt either 
of the success of those means which, 
in such an event, I shall be enabled to 
exert, or of the determination of my Parlia- 
ment and my people to afford me a support 
proportioned to the importance of the 
interests which we have to maintain.” 

And afterwards the Lord Chancellor, 
by his Majesty’s command, said, 

«¢ My Lords and Gentlemen; It is his 
Majesty’s command, that the Proclama- 
tion, declaring his Majesty’s most gra- 
cious intention, that the members of par. 
liament composing this parliament should 
be the members of the parliament of the 
united kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland on the part of Great Britain, and 
that the said parliament should be assem- 
bled on the 22nd day of January next, be 
delivered in full parliament, and now read, 
which closes the present session.” 

«¢ And the said Proclamation was read 
by the clerk at the table, as follows, viz. 


“ Georce R. 

«* Whereas, by the fourth article of the 
Articles of the Union of Great Britain and 
Ireland, as the same are ratified and con- 
firmed by two acts of parliament, the onc 
passed in the Parliament of Great Britain, 
antituled, An Act for the Union of Great 
Britain and Ireland, the other passed in the 
parliament of Ireland, also intituled, An Act 
for the Union of Great Britain and Ireland, 
to have force and effect from the first day 
of January one thousand eight hundred and 
one, it is provided, That if we, on or before 
the said first day of January one thousand 
eight hundred and one, on which day the 
Union is to take place as aforesaid, should 
declare, under the Great Seal of Great Bri- 
tain, that it is expedient that the Lords and 
Commons of the present parliament of Great 
Britain should be the members of the respec- 
tive houses of the first parliament of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
on the part of Great Britain; then the said 
Lords and Commons of the present parlia- 
ment of Great Britain should accordingly be 
the members of the respective houses of the 
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first parliament of the said United Kingdom, 
on the part of Great Britain: and whereas it 
is our intention to appoint Thursday the 
twenty-second day of January next ensuing 
for the assembling the first parliament of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
by proclamation under the Great Seal of the 
United Kingdom ; we do judge it to be expe- 
dient that the Lords and Commons of the 
piesa parliament of Great Britain should 
e the members of the respective houses of 
the first parliament of the United Kingdom, 
on the part of Great Britain; and we do, 
pursuant to the said Articles of Union, and to 
the Acts of Parliament ratifying and con- 
firming the same, hereby declare, under our 
Great Seal of Great Britain, that it is ex- 
pedient that the Lords and Commons of the 

resent parliament of Great Britain should 
e the members of the respective houses of 
the first parliament of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, on the part of 
Great Britain; and the Lords and Commons 
of the present parliament of Great Britain 
are accordingly to be the members of the 
respective houses of the first parliament of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, on the part of Great Britain; and 
the said Lords spiritual and temporal, and 
Commons, are hereby required and com- 
maaded to take notice hereof, and to give 
their attendance accordingly, at Westmin- 
ster, on the said 22nd day of January next 
ensuing. 


“ Given at our Court at St. James’s the 5th 
day of November, 1800, in the 41st year 
of our reign. God save the Kine.” 


Thus ended the last Session of the 
last Parliament of the Kingdom of Great 
Britain. 


FIRST SESSION 
OF THE 
FIRST PARLIAMENT 
OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM 
OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Meeting of the Imperial Parliament.] 
January 22, 1801. This being the day 
appointed for the Meeting of the Imperial 
Parliament, the same was opened by 
Commission, and the Commons bein 
sent for to the House of Peers, the Lord 
Chancellor signified, that it was his mar 
jesty’s pleasure to defer declaring the 
causes of his assembling the parliament, 
until the Commons had chosen a Speaker. 
He therefore desired them to choose 2 
fit person to be their Speaker, and to pre- 
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sent him there, for his majesty’s appro- 


bation, on the following day. 


Mr. Addington chosen Speaker.] The 
Commons having returned to their House, 
Mr. Pelham rose, and, addressing him- 
self to Mr. Ley, the deputy clerk, said, 
that the House had been at the House of 
Peers, where his majesty, through the 
medium of the lord chancellor, had re- 
commended to his Commons immediately 
to proceed to the election of a Speaker. 
In making choice of a member to fill that 
important situation, it had been customary 
to take into consideration those qualities 
which were indispensably requisite to en- 
able the person invested with it to support 
the dignity of the House. It was unne- 
cessary to say, that he should be a man 
of transcendant abilities, of equal and 
steady perseverance, of extensive know- 
ledge, and of approved experience in 
whatever related to the laws and customs 
of parliament. That he should likewise 
be a man of a firm and vigorous mind, 
ble of supporting by his authority the 
privileges of the House; that be should 
possess a disposition no-less characterised 
by its energy on the one hand, thar 
tempered by its moderation on the other. 
If such had been considered essential qua- 


lifications in those who were selected to 


preside ‘over the deliberations: of the 
people’s representatives in common times, 
surely they were more peculiarly required 


at a period like the present, when an 


event had taken place, which must neces- 
sarily give rise to discussions of the most 


important nature, upon subjects of internal 


regulation; an event, which, while it 
called into action the united wisdom of 


the empire, would, he trusted, tend to 
consolidate and establish the constitution 
and goverpment, an event which would 
embrace an infinite variety of new objects, 
and consequently demand exertions sur- 
passing those of ordinary periods. In 
saying this, he wished it by no means to 
be supposed that there was any difficulty 
in making choice of a person fully ade- 
tbh to the performance of the important 

uties of the chair—far from it. His mind 
was impressed with no such difficulty, nor 
could the House hesitate a moment with 
regard to the person it should call upon 
tc perform them. He was actuated by 
the strongest reasons to propose that Mr. 
Addington, who had already filled with 
so much credit the chair of the British, 
should be appointed to fill that of the 
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united parliament. The abilities of that 
gentleman were too well known to require 
his panegyric; but he could not avoid 
observing, that in an age like the present, 
when the vanity of every man made him 
think himself adequate to the highest 
offices, it was most fortunate for the pub- 
lic that such a man as Mr. Addington, 
whose eminent qualities presented the 
fairest claims to the chief dignities of the 
state, should have confined his attention, 
undistracted by more ambitious pursuits, 
to those studies, which, in so superior a 
pos had qualified him to represent the 
collective wisdom of the people at large. 
He flattered himself he should not only 
have the unanimous concurrence of the 
members of the British parliament, but 
of those who, for the benefit of the whole 
empire, had been incorporated with it. 
Their support on this occasion would be 
no inconsiderable pledge of the unanimity 
which would in future prevail with respect 
to whatever concerned the dignity and in- 
dependence of parliament, the stability 
of the government, and the welfare and 
happiness of the country. He concluded 
by moving, “ That the right hon. Henry 
Addington be called to the chair of the 
House.” | 

Mr. Yorke rose to second the proposition. 
He was fully persuaded how unnecessary 
It would be to add many words to what 
had already been so ably enforced. He 
was convinced it would be a waste of time 
to endeavour to persuade the House to do 
that which he was sure every gentleman 
present must wish todo. He was aware 
also how unpleasant it must be to the 
oo hon. gentleman who was the object 
of their choice, to hear his own praises 
resounded, however conscious he must 
be of having well deserved them. Much 
as he was interested in the elevation of a 
person with whom he had the honour of 
being on terms of the strictest friendship, 
he was less actuated by motives of per- 
sonal friendship, than a persuasion that 
he was, by so doing, promoting the pub- 
lic good. In times like the present, when 
the situation of Europe was so peculiarly 
alarming, when the envy, the pusilla- 
nimity, and ingratitude of some courts, 
and the perfidy and malevolence of others, 
were exerting every means of increasing 
the inveterate malice of the enemy against 
this country, it was necessary that all the 
talents and expericnce the empire could 
produce should be brought forward. It 
was necessary, that in the cabinet, the 
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senate, and above all, aniOne the people, 
every energy of which the soul was capable 
should be brought into action. He would 
ask, where the greater qualities of wisdom 
and experience ould bz more required 
than in the chair of that House, the center 
on which every thing that animated and 
gave vigour to the country turned, the 
master-mover and spring of all its opera- 
tion, and more especially at a time when 
the Commons of the united nation were 
now, for the first time, assembled, and 
when many difficult points of internal ar- 
rangement must of necessity arise? With 
this view it was that he thought it neces- 
sary there should be placed in the chair, 
@ person, whose knowledge of the laws 
and customs of parliament, whose steadi- 
ness, and equanimity of temper and dis- 
position, whose urbanity of manners, and 
whose rectitude of conduct, were univer- 
sally admitted. When the name of 
Addington was proposed, his mind imme- 
diately suggested to him, that it was that 
of a gentleman, of all others ‘most emi- 
nently qualified to fill the chair of the 
House of Commons ; and, under that im- 
pression, it was with no inconsiderable 
degree of self-satisfaction, that he se- 
conded the motion [Cries of Hear, hear!] 

Mr. Addington said :—The House must 
be aware that such a motion, so support- 
ed, and so received, must have made a 
strong impression on the person to whom 
it applied. He trusted, that what had 
passed that day, and the remembrance of 
those marks of approbation with which he 
had before been honoured, had ‘excited 
in his breast those sentiments which he 
ought to entertain, but which he was 
wholly unable to express. He concurred 
in the opinion, that for the convenience 
of the proceedings of the House, it was 
necessary a person should be selected to 
fillthe chair, who was acquainted with 
the privileges, and accustomed to the 
usages of parliament. The House was 
about to confer a great and important 
trust—a trust superior to any that can be 
conferred by parliament, without the in- 
tervention of the other House. Its nature 
and importance it was paises for 
him to point out; it was perfectly 
known to the whole House; but by no 
part better understood than by those 
who, convinced of the intentions of the 
British empire, now, for the first time, 
formed a part’ of the united parliament. 
The qualifications required on the ‘part of 
the person called upon to execute such a 
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trust, he was still less disposed to enume- 
rate; the enumeration, he feared, would 
constitute the strongest objections to the 


choice the House had adopted. What 


the right hon. gentleman, who had pro- 
posed his nomination to the chair, had 
been pleased to say of him, and the man- 
ner in which the House had received the 
nomination, had not so much inspired him 
with a confidence that he was adequate te 
the duties, as it had heightened those 
sentiments by which he had before been 
inspired. He felt strongly what was the 
situation of the country at the present 
period, and he was ready to sacrifice ease, 
or even health itself, to considerations of 
the public welfare ; but those considera- 
tions had induced him to look-into him- 
self, and compare the faculties he pos- 
sessed with those which were expected 
from one in the situation he was called 
upon to fill, Upon making the compa- 
rison, he had felt a disposition to decline 
the honour; but, from the manner in 
which it had been proposed and received, 
he was disposed to forego that repug- 
nance he experienced from a conscious- 
ness of his own inability. It was far from 
his wish to subject himself to the imputa- 
tion of affectation ; but he trusted he was 
as much attached as any man to the 
blessings of our free constitution; he 
trusted that he respected ‘those constitu- 
tional privileges of the subject, and those 
forms of justice, the result of the accumu- 
lated experience of ages, which unhappily 
it had been found necessary to suspend, 
but which he hoped would be renewed 
by the united parliament. He-trusted he 
felt every anxiety for the preservation of 
the liberties of the country; and he should 
be ashamed tolook his countrymen in the 
face, if, in accepting the Chair, he had 
any other object in view than that of 
entitling himself to their approbation, by 
a faithful performance of its duties, as far 
as his abilities would enable him; to 
accept it from any other motive, he should 
deem not only reprehensible, but criminal. 
Thag he had before filled the chair with 
success, was to be attributed to the as- 
sistance he had experienced from the 
House. He could truly say, that during 
the course of twelve years, under cir- 
cumstances which had rendered the dis- 
charge of his duties more peculiarly 
arduous, he had experienced nothing but 
kindness from those who composed tlie 
parliament ; he was fully aware of the res- 
ponsibility attached to the situation ; but 
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he was persuaded, ifhe filled it, he should 
receive the same support with which he 
had ever been honoured. He should 
trespass no longer on the time of the 
House: if it should be their determina- 
tion to call upon him for such services as 
he was capable of performing, they might 
be assured that any commands they might 
lay upon him he should think it incum- 
bent on him to obey. 

Mr. Wilberforce said, he rose to do 
justice to the motives which had induced 
the hon. gentlemen to propose Mr. Adding- 
ton to that chair, which he had so long 
and so ably filled; but they had, in one 

articular, omitted to pay that tribute to 
bis merits which he so justly was entitled 
to. He felt himself bound, therefore, on 
the part of his constituents, to discharge 
a debt of gratitude towards that gentle- 
man. In detailing his services, reference 
had been made to past experience of those 
which were of amore public nature. It 
happened, though much appeared of his 
Jabours and services, yet much that he 
performed did not come abroad to public 
view. Every one who looked back to the 
whole of the period in which Mr. Adding- 
ton had filled the chair of the House, knew 
how ably and honourably he had discharged 
the public duties of his ottice; but if they 
would at the same time consider the nu- 
merous private acts of parliament that had 
passed, the manner in which such acts 
necessarily affected the property and the 
rights of private persons and bodies corpo- 
rate, the various ramifications into which 
they must have extended in the course of 
the last twelve years, the indefatigable 
attention paid by that gentleman, that one 
party might not encroach upon the rights 
or privileges of another, the facility with 
which he had promoted the interests of all 
concerned; if they would consider this, 
then they would know how to set a value 
upon his exertions in the discharge of 
those equally numerous, but less enter- 
taining duties of his situation. With 
respect to other points, he was, perhaps, 
less compctent to speak, because he could 
not discriminate between private feelings 
and public duty; but he thought they 
could not consult the interest of their 
constituents, or the dignity of the House, 
better than by placing the right hon. 
gentleman in the Chair. 

Mr. Addington was then conducted to 
the Chair. He said he had to intreat the 
House to accept his most grateful acknow- 
ledgments for the high honour they had 
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done him in placing him in the Chair, and 
above all fur the manner in which that 
honour had been conferred. He begged 
leave to assure them it had made a deep 
and lasting impression on his mind. 

Lord Hawkesbury congratulated the 
right hon. gentleman on his situation. If 
ever there was a period when it was neces- 
sary that the organ of the House of Com- 
mons should be known for his wisdom, 
moderation, diligence, and integrity, it 
was the present. He conceived it fortu- 
nate that the House had had the opportu- 
nity of selecting a gentleman whose talents 
and parliamentary knowledge had been 
matured by twelve years experience. 
The dignity of the House was connected 
with that of the Chair; there was no per- 
son SO proper in every respect, to fill it ; 
and he was happy to find, that, whatever 
difference of opinion there might have 
been on other occasions, the House, in 
electing Mr. Addington to the chair, had 
been unanimously actuated by the same 
sentiment. He concluded by moving an 
adjournment ; which was agreed to. 

On the following day, Mr. Addington 
was presented to the Lords Commissioners, 
and approved of. 


The King’s Speech on Opening the 
Sesston.] February 2. His Majesty went. 
in state to the House of Peers, and 
opened the session with the following 
Speech to both Houses : 

“© My Lords, and Gentlemen ; 

‘¢ At a crisis so important to the inte- 
rests of my people, 1 derive great satis- 
faction from being enabled, for the first 
time, to avail myself of the advice and 
assistance of the parliament of my united 
kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 

‘¢ This memorable era, distinguished 
by the accomplishment of a measure cal- 
culated to augment and consolidate the 
strength and resources of the empire, and 
to cement more closely the interests and 
affections of my subjects, will, I trust, be 
equally marked by that vigour, energy, 
and firmness, which the circumstances of 
our present situation peculiarly require. 

‘« The unfortunate course of events on 
the continent, and the consequences which 
must be expected to result from it, cannot 
fail to be matter of anxiety and concern 
to all who have a just feeling for the 
security and independence of Europe. 

‘© Your astonishment, as well as your 
regret, must be excited by the conduct 
of those powers whose attention, at sucha 
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a period, appears to be more en in 
endeavours to weaken the naval force of the 
British empire, which has hitherto op- 

osed so powerful an obstacle to the 
inordinate ambition of France, than in 
concerting the means of mutual defence 
against their common and_ increasing 
danger. 

«© The Representations which I directed 
to be made to the court of Petersburgh, 
in consequence of the outrages committed 
against the ships, property, and persons, 
of my subjects, have been treated with 
the utmost disrespect; and the proceed- 
ings of which I complained have been 
aggravated by subsequent acts of injustice 
and violence. 

‘¢ Under these circumstances a Conven- 
tion has been concluded by that court 
with those of Copenhagen and Stockholm, 
the object of which, as avowed by one of 
the contracting parties, is, to renew their 
former engagements for establishing, by 
force, a new code of maritime law, incon- 
sistent with the rights, and hostile to the 
interests of this country. 

‘¢ In this situation, I could not hesitate 
as to the conduct which it became me to 
pursue. I have taken the earliest mea- 
sures to repel the aggressions of this 
hostile Confederacy, and to support those 
principles which are essential to the main- 
tenance of our naval strength, and which 
are grounded on the system of public law, 
so long established and recognized in 
Europe. 

«« | have, at the same time, given such 
assurances, as manifest my disposition to 
repew my ancient relations with those 
powers, whenever it can be done con- 
sistently with the honour of my crown, 
and with a just regard to the safety of 
my subjects. You will, I am persuaded, 
omit nothing on your part, that can 
afford me the most vigorous and effectual 
support in my firm determination to main- 
tain to the utmost, against every attack, 
the naval rights and the interests of my. 
empire. 

*¢ Gentlemen of the House of Com- 
mons ; 

‘¢ | have directed the estimates for the 
several branclies of the public service to 
be laid before you: deeply as I lament 
the continued necessity of adding to the 
burthens of my people, I am persuaded 
you will feel with me the importance of 
providing effectual means for those exer- 
tions which are indispensably requisite for 
the honour and security of the country. 

(VOL. XXXV.] 
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«¢ My Lords and Gentlemen ; 

‘¢T am confident that your delibera- 
tions will be uniformly directed to the 
great object of improving the benefits of 
that happy Union, which, by the bleasing 
of Providence, has now been effected ; 
and of promoting, to the utmost, the 
prosperity of every part of my dominions. 

** You will, I doubt not, resume the 
enquiries which were so diligently prose- 
cuted inthe last session of parliament, as 
to the best means of relieving my subjects 
from the pressure of the present high price 
of provisions ; and of preventing, as far as 
it can be done by human foresight, the 
recurrence of similar difficulties. In these 
endeavours, and in every measure that 
can contribute to the happiness of my 
people, the great end of all my wishes, you 
may be assured of my cordial concur- 
nay availi If 
ou may rely on my availing m 
of the earliest Gapartinity which yall 
afford a prospect of terminating the pre- 
sent contest, on grounds consistent with 
our security and honour, and with the 
maintenance of those essential rights on 
which our naval strength must always 
principally depend. 

“‘ It will afford me the truest and most 
heartfelt satisfaction whenever the dispo- 
sition of our enemies shall enable me thus 
to restore to the subjects of my united 
kingdom the blessings of peace, and 
thereby confirm and augment those ad- 
vantages which result from our internal 
situation, and which, even under all the 
difficulties of war, have carried to so 
great an extent the agriculture, manufac-. 
tures, commerce, and revenue of the 
country.” : 
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Debate in the Lords on the Address of 
Thanks.] His majesty having retired, 
the king’s speech was read by the lord 
chancellur, and again by the clerk at the 
table. After which, 

The Duke of Montrose said, he rose 
with a degree of satisfaction -he could ill 
expresa, at the situation in which he found 
himself, having the high honour, as he. 
had, of addressing himself, for the im- 
portant object he had in view, to the 

ers of the united kingdoms of Great 
Britain and Ireland, whom his majesty 
had met this day for the first time. He 
cungratulated the House on the happy 
event of the Union, at a time when the 
combined efforts of the two islands were 
hess called for, to repel the inso- 
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lence of new enemies, and to resist the 
owe and designs of Franee. He 
ad no doubt of the stsength of each 
country. being increased by the great 
measure of the Union, and of the happi- 
ness as well as power of both being more 
firm and secure. Ireland, however, would, 
he believed, be the greater gainer. The 
natural resources of that country wanted 
capital and activity to make them benefi- 
cial in the highest degree; and there 
being now no distinction between the 
countries, but Ireland being an integral 
part of the empire, there could be no 
doubt that the capital, which had made 
England the envy of the world, would 
spread to that country, and include her 
in the benefit. Ireland had reason to ex- 
pect this, and on every question might 
ealculate on the most liberal policy from 
England, whose generosity was charac- 
teristic.—The benefit resulting to two in- 
dependent nations, from an entire incor- 
poration, by such an union as the present, 
was not at this day a mere speculation. 
The benefit of union had been tasted and 
tried in the case of Scotland, and he re- 
joiced in saying, that though both coun- 
tries had reaped essential advantages from 
the Union, yet. Scotland had reaped the 
most. All the valuable consequences to 
Scotland, that had been suggested as 
motives to that country, at the time of 
agitating the question of an union with 
ngland, were fulfilled, and many. more 
added to them that were never promised, 
nor even foreseen in all their extent. She 
had united with a kingdom of greater ex- 
‘tent of dominion, capital, skill, and com- 
merce, than her own. . Fears had been 
entertained at the time, that she would 
suffer under the superior influence of her 
‘more ‘powerful neighbour —from the majo- 
rity of representatives, and other circum- 
stances; but all those apprehensions had 
been found to be chimerical, since, by the 
liberality of England to Scotland, she had 
not, in any one instance, felt the inferi- 
ority of her numbers in the legislature. 
On the contrary, there had been an uni- 
form attention paid to the weaker powers. 
The conduct of England had not only 
been sincere, but great and generous.— 
It was in vain to attempt to notice every 
instance in which Scotland was improved 
and enriched since that period by the 
Union. The fisheries were supported 
and extended, the land cultivated, trade 
_ increased, and capital enlarged. England 
had stipulated to spare Scotland in the 
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land-tax, and bad saetedly held her en- 
bape although the land in Scotland 
ly rose in value beyond her proportion 
of those taxes. England might have 
broken her engagements, for she had the 
power. But her faith and inclination were 
on the side of Scotland; and both coun- 
tries had now reason to rejoice at the en- 
larged policy of England; for even the 
Jatter was stronger and more secure in 
time of war for the Union; and Scotland 
was raised to partake of the wealth and 
power of a greater and more cultivated 
nation than herseif. All this was evidence 
to Ireland, that she had nothing to-appre- 
bend from this country exercising supe- 
rior power to her detriment;.but, on the 
contrary, that every thing for her peculiar 
advantage would be conceded, and that 
there would be a vigour acquired by her 
incorporation with a kingdom of such 
capital, skill, and industry as Great Bri- 
tam. The fertility of the soil of Ireland ; 
its natural resources; and aptitude for 
commerce, could not be truly ascertained, 
until they should be developed by the ca- 
pital and skill of England. They would 
now all receive such an impulse as would 
demonstrate their value; and he was bold 
to say, that the most sanguine imagination 
could nut anticipate the extent of riches 
and power, to which, under these auspices, 
she would speedily rise. He was the 
more eager to speak in this tone, because 
in him the sentiment was hereditary. Hts 
family had, on the occasion of the Unien, 
taken a zealous part in promoting the 
Measure, at a time when it was highly 
unpopular in their country to do so; but 
every prediction of his ancestor had been 
fulfilled, and Scotland had now to bless. 
the authors and advocates of that mea- 
sure. In like manner he had no doubt 
but that Ireland would experience equal, if 
not greater advantages —while this coun- 
try would glory in a connection with a 
people so brave and manly in their genius 
—so-pcculiarly endowed with every senti- 
ment that ennobles and dignifies the hu- 
man character.—He next adverted to the 
necessity that existed for all the advan- 
tage of combined strength in the British 
empire, to meet the late events on the 
continent. He spoke of the aggression of 
Russia in terms of the strongest reproba- 
tion. The ministers of the emperor of 


Russia, he said, had resolved to go to war 


with England, yet that was no easy. matter 
toaccomplish. This‘country and Russishad 
the same commercial interests ;: they were 
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naturally friends; and it would be difficult 
to provoke the English cabinet into a war. 
But a method was found. It was not 
enough to revive a treaty hostile to the 
greatness of this country, but a most fla- 
gitious breach of faith was to. be com- 
mitted by Russia. Our merchants and 
seamen trading in that country, with he- 
nour to themselves, and advantage to both 
mations, but most of all to Russia, al- 
though trading under the sanction of ¢rea- 
ties, were seized, and treated with unex- 
ampled barbarity. This, the Russian mi- 
nistry said, will not be endured by Eng- 
Jand, and we shall plunge het into war. 
And how, the noble duke asked, was this 
war to be avoided by a british ministry ? 
Would their lordships recommend his ma- 
jesty and the British nation to dissemble 
the injury, and bear all it should ptease 
Russia to inflict? It was to be hoped the 
great prince that raled over all the Russias 
would see the wicked designs of his minis- 
ters, and would hearken to more just coan- 
cils. That was to be expected when that 
great prince should know what his ministers 
had done, and the existing treaties with 
England—treaties that stipulated, in case 
ofa rupture, that the merchants should 
Temain unmolested fora year. And the 
House would observe with pleasure, that 
his majesty had assured them of his tea- 
diness to return to his accustomed rela- 
tions with Russia, and the other northern 
powers.—His grace explained fully the 
nature of the confederacy in the north. 
Its object, be contended, was, to contravene 
the law of nations, and to destroy the 
rights of all maritime belligerent powers. 

e appealed to all writers on the subject, 
and to all decisions on the question: he 
called on their lordships to consider the 
very nature of the thing. A neutral 
power, that aids the commerce and supplies 
the wants of the enemy of a belligerent 
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as is was committed in the face of treaties, 
aod ia contradiction to the law of nations, 
and all authorities on that law. There 
was a time when it would not have been 
prudeat in this coumtry to resiet such a 
combination as that now formed ia the 
north of Europe; but thanks to the noble 
earl who presided over the Admiralty— 
thanks to our gallant naval officers and 
sailors—-we were now ina situation not 
cooly to resist all such unjustifiable pro- 
ceedings, but had it in our power to oppose 
the whole world, if it should be united 
against us. Our right to search neutrals 
was not to depend on the will of Russia ; 
and if this right was relinquished, the 
maritime strength of the country was 
gone for ever, and the sun of British 
glory was set.—His lordship now adverted 
to the scarcity and dearness of previsions. 
He was persuaded, from the eager manner 
in which persons of the highest rank and 
largest fortune embraced the measures of 
economy in the use of provisions, recom- 
mended by the executive government, 
that the House wouki be unanimous in 
using every mode that could be devised 
to remedy the scarcity, and prevent a 
recurrence of the evil. Ireland, in this, 
would give a proof of the benefit of the 
union. That fertile land, whea the capital 
of this country had found its way there, 
would produce a great deal more than 
ever towards the supply of this country. 
Even from the last harvest, some grain 
would be spared for our consumption. 
Many useful plans might certainly be 
adopted in England to increase the growth 
of corn. Something beneficial might also 
be done by revising the corn laws. It 
was a delicate subject; yet it had been 
held by very judicious men, that the 
policy on which those laws were grounded 
was not the wisest; and even many, who 
thought those laws necessary, still ad- 


state, declares its hostility te that state. | mitted that useful modifications might be 


And this was so well understood, after | adopted. 


From the consideration ef 


the close ofthe American war, that it was | domestic subjects, he would next beg 


expressly declared, in treaties with Den- 
mark and Sweden, that the confederacy 
of 1780 had no object contrary to the 
acknowledged rights of a belligerent state, 
viz. that its enemy shall not be supplied 
to the detriment of that state, under the 
‘pretext of a neutral flag. Russia had 
since made the same concession in treaties 
she had made during this very war. 
There was still, therefore, good reason to 
hope that these powers would recollect 
the wrong they were doing this country ; 


leave to call the attention of the House 
to the present state of Europe. The 
prospects before us were certainly far 
trom being pléasing; but, at the samc 


| time, there was no‘cause for despondency. . 


Of the government of France he did not 
expect to hear it said, that it was sincere 
in talking of a general peace. The first 
consul, in affecting to negociate, had 
@ttempted to draw the court of Vienna 
inte @ separate peace; and in offering to 
treat with this country also for a separate 
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speace, he had shown his intention to avoid 
a general peace. The interest of his 
‘power demanded a continuation of war. 

e hoped the agents, friends, and admirers 
of France, would not proceed in making 
this country the dupe ofits artifices. The 
generals of France, after every victory, 
hold the language of peace; congratulate 
the first consul, and the French nation, on 
the power it will give them of making a 
general peace. he sincerity of these 
professions will soon be tried. England 
would not make a separate peace with 
France, because she was bound by treaty 
not to negociate without Austria. She 
gave the example of dignity and good 
faith. Unhappily, Austria was now in 
that condition; abe had been compelled 
to break her engagements with this 
-country ; and as she muat make a separate 
peace, England would have no obligation 
to refuse to treat with France separately. 
The moderation, therefore, and disposition 
‘to a peace with England, of the first 
consul, would be put to the proof. But 
at was not to be dissembled, how little 
was to be built upon that. France, it was 
his firm opinion, was more powerful than 
at any former period, and her ambition 
did not seem to be less. The situation of 
England, with respect to that power, was, 
therefore, arduous, and demanded all the 
integrity and zeal of their lordships; that 
they might not be lulled into a fatal 
security, that peace might be obtained on 
-equal grounds, and net dictated by an 
imperious enemy to a divided and betrayed 
people. The noble duke then moved an 
Address, which was an echo of the Speech 
from the throne. 

The Earl of Lucan seconded the mo- 
tion. The union, he said, was an event in 
which every man who desired the strength 
and happiness of the empire at large must 
rejoice; and it was a happy thing that, at 
@ moment when the course of events 
required all our exertion, we had thus 
secured the co-operation of the sister 
a ee 

arl Fitzwilliam lamented, that the 
course of events had made so momentous 
a change in the aspect ‘of Europe, and 
in theattairsofthiskingdom. Helamented 
that he could not this day rise to join in 
an unanimous vote of thanks to his ma- 
jesty for his most gracious speech on the 
occasion of the union with Ireland—an 
event upon which his ideas were suffici- 
ently known. As the event was now past, 
die would suppress the emotions he felt, 
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and sincerely hoped that the sanguine 
expectations of the noble duke would be 
fulfilled. He oould not, however, with- 
hold his astonishment, that, at a crisis so 
awful, when we were about to be plunged 
into a new war, his majesty’s ministers, 
instead of giving information to the House, 
had called upon them for new confidence 
and new support. He thought it the 
duty of that House to pause, and to 
inquire why we were to go to war, before 
they pledged themselves to support his 
majesty'’s ministers in it. He thought 
that, from a decent regard to the honour 
of his majesty, as well as from a sense of 
duty to their country, they ought to 
institute an inquiry into the causes of this 
calamitous predicament. He had deeply 
felt the consequences of the spirit that 
had broken out in France, and the de- 
struction to which it led. He confessed 
that his hopes had been disappornted. 
The people of France had been called 


upon to rally round the standard of order, 


and to reinstate the ancient family of their 
kings. The nations of Europe had felt it 
their just and wise policy to join this 
cause; and no man had gone farther than 
himself, in maintaining the propriety and 
wisdom of this effort, to oppose the 
anarchy and disorder of the new doctrines. 
No man would go further than himself, 
even yet, in combating for the cause’; but 
he must own that the thing was hopeless. 
The anarchy, however, to a great degree 
was gone. Trance was now, in fact, 
established into a monarchy, under re- 

ublican forms, and under a new ruier. 


It did not depend on the opinion of an 


individual; and he feared it no longer 
depended on the power and energies of 
the nation to withstand the organization 
of the new order of things in France. 
The die was cast: he must submit. But 
he could not think it possible for that 
House, consistently with their duty to 
omit inquiring into the causes of the 
failure of our efforts, when such unlimited 
powers had been entrusted to ministers, 
and when they had all Europe in friend- 
ship with them in the common cause. It 
was surely incumbent on them to inquire 
how, instead of succeeding in this great 
object, they had all at once plunged us 
into a contest with our own allies. The 
war into which we were now to be plunged, 
was a war of our own seeking, as far as 
Sweden and Denmark were concerned, 
We had it in our power to suspend the 
discussion of the subject of the neutral 
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code; for it was suspended in the year 
1780, when surely this country was not 
in the very difficult situation in which she 
stood at present. What evils resulted 
from suspending the discussion of this 
question in 1780? None. The confede- 
racy died away: it did not revive again 
on the breaking out of a new war; and 
this country suffered nothing from the 
circumstance. Why, with this experi- 
ence of a wise and prudent course before 
our eyes, we did not again avoid the dis- 
cussion of a subject leading to litigation, 
he could not comprehend: it was, in his 
opinion, the height of impolicy. We had, 
by this rashness, consolidated the powers 
of Sweden and Denmark with that of 
Russia. Nothing could be more distinct 
than the aggression of Russia and the 

uestion of the northern confederacy. 
-The violence of the emperor Paul, the 
seizure of our ships and seamen, the dis- 
respect to his majesty’s representative— 
were all separate and distinct from the 
confederacy for the neutral code; and 
surely policy demanded that we should 
have kept them distinct. But we had 
‘thrown into the arms of Paul, the powers 
of Sweden and Denmark. Surely, if it 
was unjust in Russia to seize and detain 
our ships and property, it was equally 
unjust in us to seize and detain the 
ships and property of Sweden and 
Denmark. ft fad not been thought 
necessary to our honour or dignity 
to go to war with them before for 
the neutral code, and we had suffered 
nothing by our moderation. It surely, 
then, was important that the House should 
inquire into the circumstance of this most 
calamitous and rash proceeding on the 
part of ministers, before they pledged 
themselves to enter into this war. It was 
incumbent on the House also to inquire 
into the use which they had made of the 
powers entrusted to them, before they 
gave them more. In the years 1799 and 
1800, the encroachments made on the 
property and freedom of the subject in 
order to arm them with power, had been 
unexampled; and yet, what had they 
done with this power? Every object of 
the war had been frustrated. Every 
expedition they had undertaken had been 
attended with discomfiture. The expe- 
dition to Holland had been marked by 
ambecility in the contrivance, as well as 
criminal delay in the execution. If it 
had been asked, where 50,000 men, en- 
érusted to ministers, could be placed most 
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for the’ advantage and benefit of the 
enemy? It would have been answered, 
“ Instead of attacking France in her own 
territory, which she dreads, send them to 
Holland, or some other dependency, and 
fritter them away in an unhealthy climate, 
at a season unfavourable to military opera- 
tions.” Just so had they acted; and yet 
the same persons called again for confi- 
dence! ‘The noble earl, after declaring 
that he could not bring his mind to give 
support to men who had proved themselves 
so unfit for the situations that they filled 
concluded with moving an Amendment, 
as follows :—* And that this House will 
proceed with all possible dispatch to make 
such inquiries into the general state of the 
nation, but more especially into the con- 
duct of the war, and into our relations 
with foreign powers, as shall enable us to 
offer to his majesty such advice as we may 
think most conducive to the honour of his 
crown, and the general interests of his 

eople.—And further, to assure his ma- 
jesty, that if, owing to any unjust and 
unreasonable pretensions on the part of 
the enemy, peace cannot be obtained on 
such terms as are consistent with security ; 
if the representations which his majesty 
has directed to be made to the court 
of Petersburgh, in consequence of the 
outrages committed against the ships, 
property, and persons of his subjects, have 
not received that reparation which the 
nature of the case requires; and if the 
differences which appear unhappily to 
have arisen between his majesty and the 
other Northern powers, are of a nature 
which presses for immediate decision, and 
the impossibility of any equitable adjust- 
ment renders new and more extended 
wars inevitable, we will give his majesty 
every support which the means of the 
country can afford; in the just hope and 
confidence that his majesty’s paternal care 
for the welfare of his people will induce 
him to take such measures as shall prevent 
henceforward a calamitous waste of their 
remaining strength and resources, either 
by improvident and ineffectual projects, 
or by general negligence and profusion ; 
and shall ensure a wise and vigorous 
administration of their affairs, under the 
unexampled difficulties in which they are 
now irivolved.”’ : 

The Earl of Suffolk seconded the 
amendment. He arraigned all our late 
expeditions, as being deficient in wisdom, 
vigour, and promptitude; by which the 
skill and courage of our troops had been 
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wasted, and our arms. disgraced. He 
accused ministers of having artfully de- 
termined not to employ a noble earl in 
an expedition for the same reason that 
Thugut hed not employed the archduke 
Charles, because they were afraid that by 
his eminent talents he would have given 

ace to the nation. The noble earl said 
Ht was understood that most important 
topics of discussion were coming on with 
respect to the establishments of these 
kingdoms; and it was believed that there 
were also discussions in another place 
respecting bis me e foreign domi- 
aisas, in all of whyeh’ he he's parent 
was mest deeply concerned. as hie 
consent obtained? Was he called to the 
eabinet on these subjects? He should feel 
it his duty to impeach ministers if they 
proceeded in these things without the 
consent of his royal highness. There were 
ether most important points, on which, 
in the event of failure, he should think it 
his duty to impeach them: the sendin 
30,000 men to Egypt, and elsewhere, an 
leaving this country withont an adequate 
defence ; the refusal of ministers to nego- 
ciate; and the unfortunate letter of a 
noble secretary, which would lave dis- 
graced a school-boy, was another strong 
ground of im ent. The violation 
of the treaty for the evacuation of Egypt, 
so wisely made, was another ground. And 
ail our series of military expeditions was 
another. Upon all these he should think 
it his duty to call ministers to account. 

The Duke of Athol rejoiced in the 
anion, which he doubted not, would pro- 
dace all she benefits which a noble duke 
had foretold.—He could not say that his 
ancestors had 5 rted the union with 
Scotland; bat he was sure, if they were 
alive now, they would confess that they 
had been mistaken as to its operation. 
He objected to the amendment, because 
tt tended to repress the energies of the 
nation, at a moment when we ought to be 
unanimous in our exertions. 

The Earl of Romney was of opinion 
thet Buonaparté was not sincere in his 
offer to treat for peace; and that our 
ministers had wisely in the course 
they had taken. The nt prospect, 
he. owned, was gloomy; but he would not 
encourage a desponding idea; for our 
maritime power depended on the principle 
which the northern confederacy threat- 
ened to overturn. 

The Earl of said, he did not 


despair of the abiltty of the country ; for 
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he was convinced that it was still capable 
of resisting the world in arms; bat to © 
give full effect to its energies, an inquiry 
into some recent transactions was neces- 
sary. The present ministers had obtained 
a confidence on the part of parliament 
and the people, unexampled in our history. 
How had they bad used it ? Was it in the 
expeditions to Holland and Ferrol, or ir 
their conduct with respect to the treaty 
of El-Arisch, that we were to look for a 
justification of that confidence? Were we 
to look for it in their treatment of our 
allies and the neutral powers ? The maxim 
of the Romans was, “ parcere subjectis, 
debellare superbos;” our ministers in- 
verted this maxim; theirs was, ‘ parcere 
supertis, debellare subjectos.” Russia 
had been itted, in the first instance, 
to insult us with impunity ; but the mo- 
ment a weaker power advanced a preten- 
sion, an ambassador was sent to negociate 
at the cannon’s mouth, and yet the nego- 
tiation terminated without any adjustment 
of the point in dispute. Ministers asserted, 
that the northern confederacy was esta- 
blished on the basis of the neutral treaty 
of 1780. This, however, did not appear 
to be the fact from count Bernstoff’s offi- 
cial note to our ambassador; and they 
themselves did not think so; otherwise, 
without the most manifest pusillanimity, 
they must also declare war against the 
king of Prussia, who was a party to that 
treaty, and who had likewise acceded to 
that now entered into by the Northern 
powers. | 
Earl Spencer said, that with respect to 
the amendment, the noble earl who had 
moved it appeared to think, that before 
the strength of the country was exerted, 
it would be proper to go into an inquiry ; 
that, from the nature of it, must go back 
through the events of a long period, and 
involve much difficulty, and this before 
any decision was come to upon a point 
which the noble mover himself admitted 
it was both right should be done, and was 
the duty of the Houseto do. This proper 
act, and this duty, were however to be 
postponed fer an inquiry which must 
thwart and be injurious to the safety of 
the country. His majesty’s ministers had 
indeed, as had been stated, enjoved the 
confidence of the country—a confidence 
fur which they were grateful. Was the 
resent, however, the time to withdraw 
tea them that confidence? What were 
the motives urged for so doing? Because 
the expeditions which administration had 
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thought ne¢essary to fit out, every one 
that bad been fitted out during the last 
two yeara had failed! He denied the 
truth of this assertion, and particularly as 
it related to the expedition to Holland. 
If an inquiry could, on such a subject, be 
fairly gone into, he was confident it would 
turn out highly creditable to his majesty’s 
government. Their lordships would, he 
was satisfied, pause before they Pee 
nounced such acensure. They would re- 
collect, that it was impossible to carry on 
an offensive war without such expeditions 
Of the expedition against Ferro], even 
those who held that it had failed of suc- 
cess, had not ventured to say that it had 
produced any disaster. With respect to 
the Cadiz one, it could hardly be deemed 
blameable in administration, that they 
were ignorant of the plague prevailing in 
that particular part, as the expedition had 
been undertaken long before the fact was 
known. He should be happy to meet any 
inquiry on these heads; but he felt confi- 
dent that the impression occasioned by 
their lordships coming to such a resolution, 
would produce worse effects than could 
be compensated for by any advanta 
that could be derived from it. The nob 
mover of the amendment thought that 
ministers had acted wrong with respect to 
the advice which they were supposed to 
have given to our allies. Turning to our 
conduct to neutrals, his lordship declared 
that he rather felt a wish that some sort 
of inquiry should be instituted as to the 
justice of the conduct which government 
ad adopted. On this head he had sup- 
‘eg that but one opinion would have 
entertained. The situation of this 
country was such, that it was essential to 
Hs existence to preserve uninjured the 
rights of belligerent powers at sea; whien 
it was seen, therefore, that engagements 
were entered into by powers in violent 
hostility with this country, no doubt could 
be entertained but that such engagements 
were to be considered as acts of hostilit 
against us. His majesty had, in_ his 
speech, given an Opening to the northern 
powers to eviter into explanations. When, 
some short time ago, his majesty had sent 
to Copenhagen, had his ministers then re- 
fused to listen to the overtures made to 
them by that court—had they employed 
the means of strength which were in 
their hands,—they might perhaps have 
been charged with wantonly provok- 
ing war. It would appear, however, 


that, in the course of that transaction, 
2 
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the British government had acted with 
proper temper, and had not considered 
what they could, but only what it was 
essential for them to enforce. With 
regard to the negotiation with France, 
his majesty had in his speech stated, that 
it would afford him the moet heartfelt sa- 
usfaction, whenever the disposition of the 
enemy should enable him, to restore to his 
subjects the blessings of peace. That 
declaration, his lordship trusted, would 
be fully sufficient to convince the world 
of the disposition of his majesty on that 
head.. He deprecated an inquiry on this 
point, as, in the event of negotiation, it 
would be attended with disadvantages, 
and, in the alternstive of continuing the 
war, would produce no beneficial effects, 
The noble enrl concluded with an enco- 
miium on the navy, of which he was hap 
to have heard so much said in commenda- 
tion. 

The Earl of Carnarvon said, that it had 
not been his intention to trouble their 
lordships on the terms of the address, as 
he did not think the House was called 
— at this moment to pledge their con- 
fidence to his majesty's ministers, nor 
precipitately to declare them unworthy 
ef it. I should have been more satisfied 
(said the noble earl) if, on the present 
occasion, we had confined ourselves to 
simple expressions of loyalty, and to the 


strongest assutances, that we considered 


the dignity, honor, and safety of his ma- 
jesty’s person and crown, as involving our 
most valuable interests, and that weshould 
exert ourselves to the utmost in their sup- 
port ; but the present discussion has pro- 
duced doctrines the most unconstitutional 
and dangerous at .all times, but in the 
present calamitous moment destructive 
even of hope. We have heard a speech 
from the throne which invokes cur asto- 
nishment and regret without distinct] 

explaining their cause; a speeeh-whic 

announces the desertion of friends and 
allies, and their conversion into enemies, 
without specifying the nations or their 
motives ; we have heard from the throne 
that disrespect hasbeen shown te our sove- 
reign by a nation with whem we were last 
year ip amity and alliance; we have heard 
these awful facts with all the “ estonish- 
ment and. regret” so- naturally expected 
of us; and yet it is with additional sur- 
prise that l learn from members of the 
government, in whose administration of 
public affairs all these cvents have taken 
place, that it is our duty to hear them 
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with stupid and ignorant astonishment, to. 
exhaust ourselves in terms of rash indig- 
nation, and prepare for blind vengeance : 
there is unquestionably ample matter, and 
well calculated to create our astonishment 
and regret; but surely it is not a just 
statement of our parliamentary duty, to 
represent these things not only as afford- 
ing no necessary ground for inquiry, but 
to state inquiry itself under these circum- 
stances of ignorance as dangerous. Are 
we seriously to be told that under the 
administration .of the same men the 
nation may fall from the highest situation 
of exaltation and hope in which we stood 
Jast year, to the lowest state of despon- 
dency, under which this imperial parlia- 
ment meets, and yet that we owe nothing 
but astonishment and regret to our coun- 
try, and blind confidence to his majesty’s 
ministers ; that we are to plunge, at their 
desire into a war with our old friends and 
allies, without inquiry into the cause, or 
its justice. Last year we saw this nation, 
surrounded by friends and allies, pursuing 
@ne common cause successfully, against a 
common enemy; and the desirable object 
of an honourable peace, almost at our 
command; and now we are suddenly de- 
serted by our friends and allies, and be- 
come the object of their enmity, and hos- 
tility; and placed at the eve of an alarm- 
ing war with all the world, without a 
friend or ally, and without the most dis- 
tant hope of peace. We have nothing 
but the essurances of government, and 
the confidence which ministers appear to 
have in themselves, on which to repose, 
and an which to deliver up the remaining 
resources of an almost exhausted coun- 
try. Ido not mean to impute blame to 
ministers ; it is within the possible range 
of human events, that all these calamities, 
which surround us, may have been in- 
evitable; and inquiries may lead us to 
reasonable hope, that from the wisdom of 
his. majesty’s ministers, these hitherto 
inevitable evils maybe still averted ; but 
surely this is a: most forcible argument 
for inquiry. I hear it laid down by the 
supporters of government, that the claims 
of the Russians, Swedes, and Danes, as 
neutral nations, are so unreasonable, and 
so contrary to the unvaried practice and 
immutable principles of the law of nations, 
and so obviously rooted in the hostile and 
ungeneraus wish to destroy the naval im- 
portance of this ¢ountry engaged in con- 
test for their benefit, that it requires no 
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better proof to establish the injustice, than 
the claim itself. If I comment on this 
observation from the information I derive 
from the uncertain materials above stated, 
I am obliged to say that I have great 
doubt on the subject: waving, for the 
moment, the question of the real and true 
cause of ill-will and enmity between our 
former allies and us, which may be very 
different from the grounds of the quarrel 
which is made the subject of ostensible 
rupture; waving this subject of inquiry, 
I cannot but think that the justice of the 
ostensible quarrel, is not so clearly with 
us, as to preclude the necessity of exa- 
mination, before we plunge into a war; 
for if it be true, that the refusal of Russia, 
to suffer their ships to be searched for 
goods contraband in time of war, is in 
aa grounded on the objection, that we 
ave by treaty, for certain commercial 
advantages ceded to us, relinquished to 
one nation, our right of searching the 
ships of such contracting nation, durin 
our warfare (with France for instance 
and thereby authorized such nation, 
freely, and without interruption from us, 
to supply France with warlike ammuni- 
tion: I should feel no difficulty in saying, 
that such single exception by treaty, de- 
stroys our right to search the ships, or 
impede the commerce of any nation with 
France, in similar articles, notwithstand- 
ing our warfare: for our right is founded 
in nothing, but a natural right arising 
from the necessity imposed on us (bya 
state of war), to defend aurselves from 
destruction, and consequently of consi- 
dering, as an enemy, that nation, who 
enables our foe to maintain his hostilities 
against us. The law of nature dictating 
self-defence imposes it so equally on all 
nations, that it has been acquiesced in by 
the law of all nations ; and the only diffi- 
culty which has ever arisen is to ascertain 
with precision, on what belligerent situa- 
tion this necessity attaches, and requires 
of all neutral nations to submit their com- 
merce naturally independant to such ne- 
cessary shackles. The moment we admit 
by a treaty with some one nation that the 
nature of our warfare with France does 
not put us into a situation in which the 
freedom of neutral commerce is incompa- 
tible with our defence against our enemies, 
such admission necessarily deprives us of 
the only ground on which we could 
claim the right of interfering amicably 
with the commerce of independant na- 


investigation to prove it, and admits no | tions. Nothing less than the law of na- 
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ture, ond as such become the law of 
nations, namely, the inalienable right of 
self-preservation, could amicably vest in 
us the right over independent commerce, 
and itis a contradiction in terms to say 
that it gives this right over one nation 
more than over another; it is unalienable 
and universal, and arises from the exist- 
ence of a given situation in which it is 
necessary to our self-preservation. . The 
act of: converting it into commercial ad- 
vantages from some one nation by treaty, 
is an admission, that it is not necessary to 
self-preservation, and consequently not 
due from any nation: for the state of 
warfare docs not give to us a right to sell 
licences to trade with our enemies to 
neutral nations; orto give a preference 
in such trade to a favoured nation. It 
would be an act of direct hostility against 
the nation whose commerce was thus par- 
tially impeded and would thereby put an 
end to any question respecting neutrality. 
I state this, not as knowing that it makes 
ae of the present question, but as col- 
ecting from vague report, that the facts 
which might give ground to this reasoning 
have taken place, and in that case I can- 


not admit that the justice of the supposed. 


dispute is so clear, as to be willing, with- 
out examination, to plunge in a war onthe 
subject. . 

Lord Grenville said, that the House 
was not now called upon to inquire what 
was the previous cause of the quarrel be- 
tween England and Russia, because the 
latter was bound by previous treaty not to 
act in the manner in which she had acted, 
with relation to British ships and mer- 
chandize, even in the event of hostilities 
between the two countries. The House 
was called upon to say, whether it would. 
maintain his majesty in his just rights. 
He considered any difference of opinion 
on this subject impossible. Withrespect 
to the coalition into which Denmark and 
Sweden had entered in 1780, it was in- 
consistent, not only with the law of 
nations, but with particular treaties en- 
tered into by those very powers. Whenthis 
convention was entered into in 1780, the 
country was in considerable difficulties ; 
but, on receiving the intelligence of this 
coalition, our answer was, that the prac- 
tice we should pursue was that which had 
been settled by treaties with these powers. 
Ie might be asked, perhaps, what would 
be the harm of now acquiescing in the de- 
mands of the northern confederacy ? The 
harm would be, that we should again 
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have to discuss the point at a moment 
when we might be less able to do it with: 
success. All forbearance, it might be 
seen had been of no effect, when edicts, 
conventions, and treaties had been found 
to be of none. Denmark and Sweden 
had concluded treaties expressly.in re- 
cognition of these rights; but it was evi- 
dent, that they waited only for the mo- 
ment, when, from the embarrassments of 
this country our navy might be in a 
weaker state. If we are again to tempo- 
rize on the subject, it is certain that the 
question will be revived at that moment 
when the northern powers may consider 
us, aS most embarrassed—that it will be 
revived when it may be supported by our 
common enemies, France and - Spain. 
‘That man must be extremely sanguine, 
who imagines that the naval power. of 
France and Spain will ever be Jess able to 
assist that of Denmark and. Sweden. The 
relative situation of France and Spain, 
was never so much reduced as at present. 
He was astonished at hearing noble lords, 
after avowing their ignorance on the sub- 
ject, while they had such an authority to 
refer to on the case as the judge who pre- 
sided inthe Admiralty court, speaking in 
Opposition to these points. It was the 
first time he heard a doubt expressed on 
the subject, or opinions entertained, that 
a@ special agreement with one power, was 
a renunciation of the right as to other 
powers. .Those who supposed this to be 
the case, might satisfy themselves, by a 
reference to the instructions given by the 
American government to their ministers 
in France. If the ancient law was 
reverted to, the case was the same. The 
renewal of the treaty of 1780 was a 
breach of neutrality, since it was not 
merely an assertion of principles, but an 
engagement to impose them upon Great 
Britain by force. If the question were of 
slight importance, he should, under such 
circumstances, hesitate ; but in a point of 
such magnitude, it was still more neces- 
sary to do so. The inquiry which the 
noble earl wished to promote, seemed to 
stand on the same footing as every other 
question of the same kind. On the one 
hand, it was to be considered what were 
the grounds for it; and on the other, what 
was the danger attendant upon it. It was 
to be taken into contemplation, how far 
it would be wise at present to interrupt 
the measures for the prosecution of the 
war, in order to carry on those for the 
inquiry. It had been said, that parliansent 
[3b] 
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had reposed a confidence, and that, there- 
fore, the inquiry was necessary. But, 
had not the vessel of the state been pre- 
served? A comparison of our situation 
with that of the proudest monarchy in 
Europe would show this. We were, 
indeed, supporting great burthens, but we 
were muppet are them with increased 
means. Ministers were called upon by 
their opponents to prove thia, not by the 
general situation of the country, but by 
the general result of the war; and this at 
® moment when those who called for that 
proc admitted that the confidence which 

ad been sed in the naval adminis- 
tration was fully justified. Was it sothing 
to have gone through eight years war 
with such success—to have beaten the 
enemy at the mouth of their own har- 
bours? If we were called upon to give 
an account of the war with France, the 
first question would be—What had been 
our naval success? To this the answer 
was readily furnished ; and it was not less 
triumphantly so to the second question— 
What colonies had we lost? To the suc- 
cesses which the answers to these ques- 
tions would state, what is opposed ?—The 
Dutch expedition? True it is, that it 
failed in overthrowing the government ; 
but it had succeeded in the important 
point of rescuing from that government 
the Dutch navy. The result of such an 
inquiry would leave no doubt that it was 
well planned, and well directed. It had 

in consequence of two circum- 
stances; first, the season which, owing 
to an unavoidable delay of six weeks, 
became too advanced for our success; 
and secondly, the unhappy reverse which 
befel the arms of our allies, till that mo- 
ment successful, and which enabled the 
enemy to detach a larger force from Swit- 
zerland and its neighbourhood, than 
could otherwise have been spared. Of 
the expeditions to Ferrol and Cadiz, we 
have been told that it was very imprudent 
to attack them, and thus to irritate Spain ; 
but Spain, it should be remembered, was 
eur enemy, was a naval power, and allied 
with our inveterate enemy, France. To 
weaken it, was to weaken France itself. 
It should be remembered, that some 
Spanish ships were already in Brest, and 
that more might be carried there. Ano- 
ther noble lord had called upon ministers 
for the reason why they had not attacked 
France itself. Such a measure had for- 
merly been combated by the very side of 
the House which now advanced it. If, 
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on former occasions, this objection to it 
had any weight, it must be considered as 
having had much more force last year. 
But in the expeditions against Ferro! and 
Cadiz we did not succeed, and from the 
language of the noble lord, it might be 
supposed that some great evil had befallen 
us. These expeditions were, in fact, 
planned with such a design, that, if they 
were successful, the advantages resulting 
from them would be important; but sf 
they were otherwise, it would soon be 
perceived, and the attempt might be 
abandoned without loss. ; as the Spee 
epared to censure the adoption of such 
Fans? Was it prepared to say, that mi- 
nisters were never to undertake apy en- 
terprise but when they were sure of suc- 
cess? Would # be pr to expose 
the men at the head of affairs to kg 
stigma and disgust of such an inquiry? It 
waa sedoubtedly the duty of the House 
to enter into inquiries, but never i ar 
such light grounds as those which 
been now advanced. He asserted the 
ability of England to continue the war 
unassisted by any allies, at the same time 
adverting to the pledge given in bis ma- 
jesty’s speech of his disposition to peace. 
The Earl of Moira said, be should vote 
for the amendment, because he thought 
the going up with the address was by far 
the most dignified way of assuring his 
majesty of the determination of that 
House to support his majesty, by the most 
vigorous exertions on their parts, against 
all his enemies. The people of England 
wished them to see that they were in 
earnest in their assurances of support, and 
would draw the happiest prospects from 
such an address. o man was more 
ready to do justice to the extraordinary 
merits of our fleets, officers, and sailors ; 
no man felt more satisfaction than be had 
done, upon hearing of each of our naval 
victories; but he trusted that gallantry 
and enterprise were not more the charac- 
teristic of our naval officers than those of 
the military, to which he belonged. They 
were as ready to risk their lives in the 
service uf their country as any set of men 
whatever; but they had been d in an 
invidious situation by the misconduct of 
ministers, who were, in his jud 
highly culpable for not having properly 
applied the large military force that was 
on foot. That alone was a nec sub- 
ject of inquiry, as well.as a number of other 
very important events io the management 
of the war. He did not distinctly collect 
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from his majesty's Speech what was 
the cause of the approaching hostilities 
with Russia and the northern powers. 
That was of too much importance to be 
suffered to be matter of guess work. But 
the necessity of an inquiry into the past 
was apparent, on a variety of different 
groun How came it that the war was 
commenced by this country in a confede- 

with all the powers against France, 
aad we now found ourselves in the strange 
situation of having that very confederacy 
combined with France against us? Where 
was Austrianow? And how came it that 
Russia,our magnanimousallywas converted 
into our inveterate enemy? Thenoble se- 
cretary had said, that it was a glorious result 
of the war, that they were enabled to be 
sitting at that time in that House. Good 
God! was it a glorious event that they 
were not annihilated? Ifthe enemy had 
made their threatened invasion, did the 
noble secretary imagine that there was a 
single lord in that House who would have 
been dismayed? In that case, the military 
would have convinced the invader what 
British soldiers were, and would have 
made them repent of their rashness. His 
lordship concluded by declaring, that, for 
the reasons which he had stated, he would 
vote for the amendment. 

Lord Mulgrave rescued the military 
from the imputation, that they had not 
been afforded any opportunities of distin- 
guishing themselves; and asked, if the 
success of the expeditions to the West 
Indies had escaped notice, and whether 
the glorious achievements in the east had 
dropped from their lordships memory ? 
He concluded with declaring that he 
should support the address. 

The Earl of Fife declared, that he could 
no longer give his support to ministers. 
He thought they had abused the confidence 
they had received. They had well nigh 
ruined the continent of Europe by their 
advice, and would infallibly ruin the Bri- 
tish empire, if they persevered in their 
system. He deplored the state of scarcity 
to which we were reduced, and thought it 
was less to be ascribed to the dispensa- 
tions of Providence than to the conse- 
quences of the war. Hehadrisen to dis- 
charge his conscience, by thus declarin 
hie sentiments of the men, whom he had, 
in common with other peers, so long and 
so improvidently supported. 

Lord Eldon b an with saying, that he 
could not answer it to his conscience, or 
to his country, were he not to give his 
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vote upon the present oceasion ; and he 
felt it equally his duty to state shortly his 
reasons for the vote he should give. The 
situation of the country was awful in the 
highest degree. Upon the conduct that 
we now should adopt, depended the pre- 
sent interests and the future existence of 
the empire. His lordship then took a 
review of the question now agitated by 
the northern powers against this country, 
and proved from the law of nations, that 
the right of searching neutral vessels 
originated in the rights of nature, and 
that no convention or treaty could per- 
manently destroy that right. Ite was in- 
terwoven, in fact, with the right of self- 
defence; for, if a power professing to be 
neutral, conveyed the means of annoyance 
to an open enemy, that neutral nation did 
in fact, by furnishing the means of ourdes- 
truction, become our active enemy. He 
then adverted to an authority that had 
been very favourably mentioned in that 
House, and to which he might naturally 
be supposed tobe partial; but he knew 
that the character.alluded to had not 
formed his opinion upon this question, 
till after the most mature deliberation— 
till after he had read every thing written 
upon the subject, that existed in Europe. 
The person of whom he spoke was of all 
men the most open to conviction, and 
the most likely to forego an opinion 
which could be proved to him to be ¢rro- . 
neously formed ; but upon this important 
subject he could say, that the more he 
thought upon it, the more he was con- 
vinced of the solidity of the right which 
this country asserted, and for which we 
were now likely to contend; thatthe de- 
cision which was given in the case of the 
Swedish convoy, was founded upon the 
strict principles of the law of nations ; and 
that that decision was not a decision for 
this country only, but upon broad and 
general principles. The right for which 
we now contend, is not a right established 
for this country only, but for all nations 
equally circumstanced as we are. His 
lordship then expatiated upon the im- 
portance of asserting this right, as the 
foundation of our naval glory, our com- 
merce, and our wealth. Two great evils 
resented themselves to our choice (for 
1e would admit, that a new war, cir- 
cumstanced as this country now was, was 
a very great evil) ; but of two evils it was 
always best to chose the least. War, with 
all its inconveniences and horrors, was 
surely preferable to the voluntary sacri- 
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fice of that, without which the glory the | tion, was one of the deepest importance 
independence, and even the existence of | to the country; it was the first meeting 


the nation must be extinct. 

Lord Holland imputed the untoward 
events of the war to the mismanagement 
of ministers. He did not expect them to 
foresee events beforehand; but they 
ought to have had foresight enough to be 
able to provide an adequate force to pre- 
vent apy of the disasters that had bap-. 
pened. He discussed, at some length, 
the conduct of ministers, with. respect .te 
their treatment. of our allies, and said that 
it was the sole cause of the alarming con- 
federacy against us. 

The, House then divided: For the 
amendment 17. Against it 73. Major- 
ity 56. The Address was then carried 
without a division. | 


List of the Minority. 


Duke of Norfolk Earl Cowper 
Bedford Moira 
Marquis of Donnegal Darnley 
Earl of Derby Buckinghamshire 
_ Fitzwilliam Albemarle 
Thanet Scarburough 
Suffolk Viscount Say and 
Besborough Sele 
:Oxford Lord Holland 


The King’s Answer to the Lords’ Ad- 
dress.| To the address of the Lords his 
Majesty returned thisanswer : 

«« My Lords, 

“T thank you for this very loyal and 
dutiful address. Your conduct on this 
important occasion has realized the just 
expectations which I had entertained of 
the wisdom and firmness of the parliament 
of my United Kingdom, : and has afforded 
to all Europe a new proof, that we possess 
both the determination, and the means of 
maintaining, against evcry aggression, 
those essential interests and long estab- 
lished rights, on which depend both our 
security and our honour.” 


Debate in the Comnrons on the Address 
of Thanks.] After the Speech had been 
read from the chair. 

Sir W. W. Wynn rose. He professed 
how very unequal he was to the task of 
doing justice to the various topics reterred 
to in his majesty’s speech, and intreated 
the indulgence of the Ilouse, trusting 
that it would consider rather the matter 
than the manner of whathe had toadvance. 
The ocdasion upon which he had the hap- 
piness of proposing to return thanks to 
his majesty for his gracious communica- 


of the united parliament of the two king- 
doms mutually imparting their own pecu- 
liar advantages to each other. The bles- 
sings derived from their political union 
might be appreciated by the manner in 
which that union had been received by 
those who were to be affected by it. The 
advantages likely to result from it had 
been so ably stated when the measuce was 
under consideration, that it would be 
presumption in him to repeat them; but 
he could not refrain expressing how highly 
gratifying it was to him to find the tran- 
guillity,; not only of the city of Dublin, but 
of the country in general, was restored by 
the operation of the measure. It was his 
firm hope that the harmony and union 
now established between the two king- 
doms would be consolidated; that all 
petty distinctions and jealousies between 
thetwo countries would be obiiterated, and 
that every. gentleman would consider 
himself bound, without partiality, to le- 
gislate for the general welfare of ‘the 
United Kingdom.—He lamented sincerely 
the unfortunate events on the Continent 
alluded to inhis majesty’s speech ; regret- 
ted that the endeavours of the enemy 
should have succeeded in frustrating the 
earnest desire of his majesty to attain the 
blessings of peace, and expressed a full 
confidence that the House would assure 
his majesty of its determination to enable 
his majesty to preserve that national pre- 
eminence to which the commercial great- 
ness and prosperity of the country was 
chiefly to be attributcd.—He could not too 
deeply lament the groundless attack of one 
of the Northern powers upon the ships, pro- 
perty, and persons of his majesty’s sub- 
jects, not only in defiance of the general 
rights of nations, but of a late treaty be- 
tween his majesty and the emperor of 
Russia, by which it was stipulated that, in 
case of a rupture between the two powers 
time should be allowed to the subjects of 
each nation for the removal of themselves 
and their property. He trusted the House 
would assure his majesty of its just con- 
cern at the attempts of the confederated 
powers of the north of Europe, to overturn 
the maritime ascendancy of the country, 
and the grateful sense it entertained to- 
wards his majesty for having resisted 
those attempts.—Adverting to the pro- 


‘ ceedings of the committee relative to the 


! 
{ 
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high price of provisions, he lamented their 
eflorts had not been successful inreducing 
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the extravagant price of grain, whilst at 
the same time every praise, he said, ought 
to be given to the committee for their 
exertions. The conduct of the people 
likewise in bearing, with the utmost pa- 
tience, the greatest privations deserved the 
warmest applause.—He felt the utmost 
confidence, that, as soon as his majesty 
could obtain a peace, he would embrace 
the opportunity, though little was to be 
hoped from the disposition of the present 
ruler of France. In the event of a.con- 
tinuation of the contest, he felt, in our 


maritime greatness, the.superiority of our. 


navy, the extent of our commerce and 
agriculture, aided by the energy of that 
kingdom for which the parliament was 


now for the first time met to legislate ;. 


that we could have but little to apprehend 
from the efforts of the enemy. Under 
such favourable circumstances, he looked 
forward to the termination of a.lasting 
and honourable peace. . He concluded by 
moving an address to his majesty, the 
terms of which were an echo of his ma- 
jesty’s speech. ba 

Mr. Cornwallis, after hoping he should 
experience the usual liberality ofthe House, 
adverted to the subject of the Union. 
He said, when a union with Scotland 
was in contemplation, queen Anne was 
anxious it might take effect in her reigo, 
and when completed, she declared she 
considered it as the happiest event of that 
reign. How much greater, then, must be 
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ledge, and possessed of a very considerable 
portion of information, the more useful 
on account of its locality. He doubted 
not that the cordial .co-operation of the 
talents, the ability, and the information 
of the united kingdom, concentrated in 
one point, and directed to one object, 
would render Great Britain triumphant 
over every danger. To give full effect. 
to the Union, many measures naturally 
consecutive upon it, would no doubt 
be from time to time adopted. To heal 
divisions, it was to be desired that no-. 
thing consistent with the full security 
of the Protestant religion in Ireland 
should be omitted. It would be presump-.: 
tion in him to expatiate upon the numerous 
and obvious advantages resulting from the 
Union with Ireland, one, however, forcibly 
struck him, and he therefore could not 
help noticing it; he alluded to the quan-: 
tity of waste land Ireland had hitherto 
contained, which there would now be 
every encouragement to cultivate, and 
from the produce of which it might be 
justly hoped the country would: be saved 
from all further expense attendant‘on the 
importation of corn; as such a measure. 
would then become unnecessary, and the 
money appropriated’ to that purpose 
would serve tu enrich the united kingdom, 
instead of turning the balance of trade 
against it.—He said it would ill-become 
him, possessed of so little experience, to 
expatiate upon the contest in which this 


the happiness of our present most gracious | country was at present engaged with the 
sovereign, at completing an union with | northern powers, but he would observe,’ 
Ireland, when all the hopes of benefit | that every. thing dear to us was involved 
which it had been foretold would result | in an independent commerce, which could: 
from the union with Scotland had been , only be preserved by a naval superiority. 


realized, and were not in this case held 
forth as uncertain speculations, but as 
certain and happy effects which must 
inevitably result from a union with Ireland. 
He should not attempt to discuss. its 
various and extensive advantages; they 
had been already ably stated by gentle- 


men of the first abilities, and he enter- 


tained the most sanguine hopes, that the 
expectations which had been formed of 
them, would be fulfilled. About the time 
of the union with Scotland, great jealou- 
sies had subsisted between the two par- 
liaments; but this was not the case be- 
tween the two parliaments of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland. Nor was it the least 
advantage resulting from that union, that 
the deliberations. of that House would 
be ably and frequently assisted by gentle- 
men of talents and parliamentary know- 


With respect to the subject of peace, he 
conceived that every effort had been made. 
to obtain that desirable blessing consis- 
tent with the national honour, but they 
had been invariably disappointed by the 
gigantic ambition of France; he trusted, 
therefore, the contest would be continued 
until the same cause ceased to operate,. 
and peace could be obtained upon terms 
honourable to the country.. He concluded 
by seconding the address. 
__ Mr. Grey said :—The present aspect of 
affairs in this country 1s calculated to 
inspire so much doubt and apprehension 
with regard to its future fortunes, that I 
confess, Sir, that I came down to the 
House this day with feelings of consider- 
able anxiety, to hear what were the mea- 
sures to be proposed to avert or to meet: 
the dangers with which we are threat-, 
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ened. My feelings, indeed; were not 
those of unmanly dismay and despondency. 
I was Open to topics of cunsolation, and 
to arguments of hope. The speech which 
has been read from the chair, and the 
views of the hon. mover and seconder of 
the address upon it, have not tended to 
remove my fears. I cannot pase from 
apprehension to confidence on the grounds 
which have been laid before us. I cannot 
banish the uneasiness under which I la- 
beur, when I find no prospect held out of 
a change in that ruinous system of policy, 
which in following with such obstinate 
perseverance, has reduced us to the state 
of distress and calamity in which we are 
placed. Still Jess do I discover any 
cheering prospect, or any reason to flatter 
ourselves that our distresses are likely to 
come to a termination, when we are 
told that with regard to peace the same 
dispositions by which ministers have hi- 
therto been actuated, continue to govern 
their conduct. Can we doubt what thoee 
dispositions are? Have we not year after 
year, been amused with the same decla- 
rations? Have not such professionz been 
advanced in almost every stage of the 
contest, merely to reconcile men to its 
prolongation, and to obtain new means 
for its support? In such dispositions I 
can find no ground of confidence or con- 
solation. It was by implicitly assentin 
to these declarations that the nation ha 
so long been doomed to the scourge of 
war, and has been plunged into the new 
perils by which its safety is endangered. 
—I e with the hon. mover and se- 
conder, that it would be better to avoid 
every topic of debate unconnected with 
the points on which we aré immediately 
called upon to deliberate. The matter 
esented to us in the address proposed, 
1s indeed sufficiently extensive. In that 
view, however, the hon. gentleman might 
have passed over one principal topic of 
their observations—the benefits of which 
the Union is calculated to produce to 
every part of the empire. From that ar- 
gument I should likewise have been dis- 
posed to abstain; but, lest any inference 
which I am anxious to obviate should be 
deduced from my silence, I allow it to 
be understood that I have renounced the 
sentiments which I expressed when the 
Union was under our delibetation. Hav- 
ing sie jhe of that measure in every 
stage, I cannet suffer it to be inferred 
that I recant my opinions. My senti- 
ments remain unaltered, that the best 
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way of consolidating a sincere and cordial 
connexion, of obtaining a union of heart 
and affection, a permanent, solid, inviola- 
ble community of interests, was by ad- 
hering to the principle of the settlement 


-of 1782. I have seen nothing to render 


a deviation from that basis necessary, 
nothing to which a faithful application of 
its principle was inadequate, either asa 
remedy for past abuses, or a preventive 


t future dangers. The evils for 
which the Union has been adopted as an 


infallible cure, were not the fruits of [risk 
va, ag but the fatal effects of a 
mischievous system pursued by those who 
hated that independence, and proscrived: 
it as incompatible with their schemes of 
administration. But we are told of the 
wonders which the Union has already 
wrought! Ireland is quiet. But may it 
be permitted to ask, is this the quiet 
which results from affection. Has that 
uiet been followed by a relaxation of 
that severe policy, of which Ireland has 
so long been the victim? Are we to be 
called upon to repeal thove vexatious 
laws, of which so many of its inhabitants 
still complain? Are we invited to ex- 
tend the privilege of the constitution to 
those who hitherto have been excluded . 
from the enjoyment of them? If, indeed, 
those jealous restrictions to which the 
Catholic inhabitants of Ireland are still 
subjected, were to be removed, a freer 
and happier state, compared with the 
irksome and degrading situation in which 
they had previously lived, might be con- 
sidered both as an evidence of improve- 
ment, and a pledge for real tranquillity. 
But this is not the case. Ireland was 
quiet; the rebellion was extinguished be- 
tore the Union; Ireland was quiet for s 
year after the Union was rejected: but 
these circumstances were not received as 
proofs that the country was out of danger, 
and that security was restored. Why, 
then, should it be inferred that the Union 
has produced the quiet which now exists? 
and upon what data is it that so many 
benefits are said to have been realised? 
The experiment is but just begun; many 
obstacles to the full completion of the 
measure ate admitted, and must be pro- 
vided for; practice will discover many 
more; and a considerable period must 
elapse before the success of the measure 
can be ascertained. —So much for the 
benefits that have been ascribed to the 
union of Great Britain and Ireland. [ 
should indeed have augured more favour- 
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ably of that Union, had I found that the 
speech from the throne contained a re- 
commendation (as it was reported it 
wauld do) to consider of taking off those 
disabilities to which the Catholics of 
Ireland are subject. The surest means 
of incorporating the two countries, and 
cementing their connexion, would be, to 
extend to all in common the blessings of 
the constitution. A large and liberal 
policy might do much. But I regret to 
see that no such measure is hinted at. 
There was, even in the h of the hon. 
seconder, a phrase which excited, in my 
mind, a considerable e of jealousy. 
The hon. gentleman alluded to what 
might be consistent with the security of 
the Protestant religion. When I consi- 
der, however, the construction which has 
often been put on these words, I feel 
some suspicion that those measures of 
liberality and justice towards the Catholics 
of Ireland, which were expected as the 
fruits of a legislative union, are yet far 
from being realised. 
_ The next point to which the Speech 
and the Address refer is, the melanchol 
poms of a war against almost all 
urope confederated against us. Both 
the hon. mover and seconder classed the 
differences between this country and Den- 
mark and Sweden, with the disagreements 
which have arisen between Great Britain 
and Russia. These disputes, however, I 
eonceive to be totally distinct. I beg to 
be understood as decidedly of opinion, 
that Russia has been guilty of the grossest 
violence and injustice towarde this country, 
in the confiscation of the property of our 
merchants, and in the treatment of our 
sailors. The injuries we have thus suf- 
fered demand satisfaction and reparations. 
Nevertheless, though I cannot acquit the 
emperor of Russia of the charges of vio- 
lence and injustice, it dees not follow 
that ministers are free from blame. The 
may have given ground of offence, thoug 
that offence could never justify the con- 
duct which Paul has exhibited. The 
emperor of Russia accuses the ministers 
of this country of having violated a con- 
vention, by which he was to receive the 
island of Malta as the reward of his co- 
Operation against France. Does such a 
convention actually exist? Iam disposed 
to believe that ministers could not have 
been guilty of the violation of an express 
stipulation into which they had entered. 
Yet the charge furnishes ground of in- 
quiry. I cannot help thinking, that, as 
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the motive of the confederacy, or the en- 
couragement of its prosecution, some 
reciprocal stipulations of mutual benefit 
may have existed. What these were, 
is fit matter for the House te examine, 
before it determines that the rupture with 
Paul wae occasioned by no misconduct 
on the part of ministers. Nay, I will go 
farther, and say, that ministers, apprized 
of the character of Paul, and acquainted 
with the views which the politicians of 
Petersburgh entertained of the interests 
of their country, ought to have made 
some sacrifices, if they could have syc- 
ceeded in conciliating the friendship, and 
securing the co-operation of the Russian 
empire. Last session, I recollect, when 
the prospect of a rupture with Russia was 
first mentioned, a right hon. gentleman 
opposite said, that Malta had no con- 
nexion with that affair. In the proclama- 
tion of the emperor of Russia, however, 
an assertion directly contrary is advanced. 
If, then, it had possible, by the 
cession of Malta, or any other port in the 
Mediterranean, to satisfy the ambition 
and to secure the assistance of Russia, 
would it not have been the true policy of 
this country to pursue that course? Mi- 
nisters have often told us of the balance 
of Europe. But where does it consist ? 
Who are its guardians and supporte? 
France, which it was the object of minis- 
ters to limit and control, has extended 
her acquisitions beyond what the most 
ambitious of her former rulers had pro- 
jected. Austria has been so ruined by 
pursuing the counsels of the ministers of 
this country, that she has ceased to be an 
adequate counterpoise to the republic. 
It might have been politic, therefore, to 
bring a new power into the Mediterranean, 
to oppose the aggrandizement of France ; 
@ power that would have ‘been naturally 
united in alliance under common interest 
with this country, against the ambition of 
the republic. Sich would Russia have 
been; and it would have ‘been no less 
easy than advantageous to gratify the 
wishes of the Emperor. These are consi- 
derations of policy which ministers, aware 
on the one hand of the benefits that mi 
have been derived from the Russian 
alliance, and the evils that might re- 
sult from its hostility, ought duly to 
have weighed. But whatever blame may 
be imputed to ministers, it cannot be any 
justification of the Mocoeie coe 
upon the property and the persons of the 
subjects of Great Britain. 
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We now have to examine. what is the 
nature of the dispute between this coun- 
try and the other northern powers, Den- 
mark and Sweden; and though the Speech 
is silent as to Prussia, I am authorized to 
assert, that Prussia is equally engaged in 
those measures which have been consider- 
ed as hostile to this country. These 
powers have, along with Russia, subscribed 
a convention, the professed object of 
which is, to secure their commerce against 
the vexations to which it has been subject. 
I am not here to give any opinion respect- 
ing the confederacy; but I conceive it 
highly necessary to warn the House 
against the precipitate conclusion, that 
the agreement entered into among the 
Northern powers, is in its nature so de- 
cidedly hostile to this country, as to jus- 
tify measures of open war. From all the 
examination I have bestowed upon this 
subject, I have not been able to discover 
either in writers upon the law of nations, 
in treaties, or the practice of states, an 
law or practice universally acknowledied, 
of the nature of that which the Northern 
powers dispute, and the denial of. which 
ministers consider as tantamount to a de- 
claration of hostility. It has been assert- 
ed, that the. claims advanced by the 
Northern powers were never heard of till 
the American war. This assertion, how- 
ever, is utterly destitute of foundation. 
In 1740, the king of Prussia disputed the 
pretensions of this country on the same 
gtouods as the famous armed neutrality 
assumes, and contended as strenuously 
for the principle, that free bottoms make 
free goods. In 1762, the Dutch resisted 
the claim of right to search vessels under 
convoy. This, too, they did at a period 
when, from the naval and military strength 
of this country, flushed with the glories of 
a successful war, it was little to be ex- 
pected that any insult or injury would be 
en over with impunity. In 1780, 

owever, the assertion of the rights of 
neutrals, frequently the subject of contro- 
versy in different wars, assumed a greater 
degree of consistency and concert. The 
armed confederacy was entered into, and 
its principles announced officially by the 
subscribers to all the powers of Europe. 
They claimed the rights enumerated in 
that famous document, as agreeable to 
the law and practice of nations. Let us 
examine the question then with impar- 
tiality; let us inquire whether there be 
not some great leading principle by which 
the claims may be tried and determined. 
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Such a principle will be found, and it is 
the principle of jastice: Can our preten- 
sions stand the test of this criterion? The 
more I have read, the more I have ob- 
served of the conduct of societies and of 
men, the more am I convinced that true 
policy can never be incompatible with 
justice. Adherence to this grand princi- 
ple, it is, that constitutes the difference 
between an enlightened statesman, and a 
tricking, shuffling politician. As the con- 
duct of states to each other ought to be 
guided by the principle of justice, it fol- 
lows that’ whatever advantages might be 
supposed to accrue from the rights for 
which this country contends, they ought 
to be given up ifthey cannot he shown to 
be just. Even though they could be as- 
serted and maintained by successful war, 
unless they were just, the enjoyment of 
them could never be secured. Any tem- 
porary acknowledgment of them, dictated 
by superior force, could never compensate 
the disadvantage of confirming the hatred 
of other states, of rendering their animo- 
sity inveterate, and sowing the seeds of 
future confederacies, whenever the em- 
barrassments and difficulties of this coun- 
try presented the prospect of establishing 
the disputed claim. Our naval ascendancy, 
indeed, ought for ever to be carefully 
preserved ; as the source of its glory, and 
the bulwark of its safety ; but sorry should 
I be that the maintenance of that distinc- 
tion should depend upon any claim incon- 
sistent with the interest of other indepen- 
dent nations: sorry should I be, if, to pre- 
serve the rights and interests of the Bri- 
tish nation, we should be compelled to 
abandon the rules and maxims of justice, 
in which alune are to be found true and 
permanent greatness—true and permanent 
security. 

This view of the subject, however, it is 
chiefly necessary in this stage to consider, 
to prevent any rash conclusion respecting 
a transaction, the true character of which 
ought to be fully investigated, before it 
becomes the ground and justification of an 
appeal'to arms. But, without insisting 
farther on this point, there are other as- 
pects in which the question deserves to be 
examined. If it be necessary to prove 
that the claim is just, it is no less neces- 
sary to prove that it is really valuable. 
On this head I shall remind the House of a 
saying ofa late great and distinguished mem- 
ber of this House :—* As you ought not to 
go to war for a profitable wrong, so nei- 
ther ought you to go to war for an wnpro- 
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fitable right ?” tis of the first import- 
anee, therefore, to ascertain whether the 
claim is supported by its utility. The ma- 
ritime ascendancy of Great Britain is of 
inestimable value ; but let us inquire, whe- 
ther this claim, so odious to our neigh- 
bours, is essential to its existence? Let 
the advantage, nay, the necessity of the 
privilege be clearly demonstrated, before 
we engage in a universal war for its de- 
fence, and purchase it at the price of 
blood.— Admitting, however, that the 
right were just and useful, circumstances 
might be conceived which would justify 
and demand a relaxation in the rigour of 
its exercise. A right in itself useful and 
valuable may not be equally important at 
every period. - There may be occasions 
when the infringement of it would be pro- 
ductive of no inconvenience, and the as- 
sertion attended with imminent danger. 
In being exercised with moderation at 
such periods, the right is secured and con- 
firmed ; in being pushed to extremity, it 
may become so grievous as to be shaken 
off for ever. Suppose even, that at the 
present moment the admission of the 
claims of the Northern powers had enabled 
them to- supply France with many arti- 
cles necessary to the equipment of her 
fleets, what would have been the inconve- 
niences resulting from it? France, des- 
titute of seamen, her fleets without disci- 
pline, not merely destitute of ships, but 
of every thing that constitutes a navy, 
what advantage could she have obtained 
from the supply of a few naval stores? 
What would have been the importance of 
a numerical addition to her marine, with 
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ness? In 1780, by the principles of the 
armed neutrality, the right of entering 
laces blockaded is distinctly abandoned. 
at is understood as a place blockaded 

is clearly explained. A place blockaded, 
is that into which, from the arrangement 
and distribution of the ships blockading, 
it is dangerous to enter. At the present 
rooment, thanks to the ability with which 
the blockade of the enemies’ ports is con- 
ducted by the skill of our naval comman- 
ders, the enemy could derive little benefit 
from an extension of the privileges of neu- 
trals. But granting that all these facilities 
were permitted to France, could she, 
without seamen, skill or discipline, estab- 
kish formidable navies? Could she in a 
twelvemonth almost double her fleet? 
But what is the consequence of carrying 
the dispute with the Northern powers to 
(VOL. XXXV.} 
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extremities? Do not we in a moment 
double her marine, and supply her with 
experienced sailors? Do not the hostile 
navies of Europe, to use a military phrase, 
outflank us on every side, from Archangel 
to the Tagus ? Dees not France, there- 
fore, aequire new means of annoying us, 
by our forcing the Northern powers to 
make common cause with her? - Not 
merely does the enemy increase his. op- 
portunities of attack, while he divides our 
means of resistance, but by these measures 
we do not possess a single friendly port 
in Europe. Naples cannot, in the present 
state of affairs in Italy, be considered as 
open tous. Turkey and Portugal, by 
the growing preponderance of our foes, 
cannot be considered as points ef contact 
on which we can: long rely. Consider, , 
then, with increased force, the advantages 
for attack which this extended line of 
coast presents! Will it not requireall the 
activity, vigilance, and skill, of our navy 
to ward off attacks menaced on so many 
points? When we consider the difficulty 
of guarding against the projects of the 
shattered and subdued navy of .France, 


how much will the difficulty be increased 


when we find so-many new enemies.to re- 
sist ? 7 
We shall be told, however, that our sue 
perior navy will destroy the enemies’ 
trade. But is not trade necessary to us 
too? Is not commerce the basis on which: 
our revenue, our strength, our naval do- 
minion, and our. national greatness are 
founded? And, if our commerce is ex- 
cluded from every quarter in. Europe—if 
every market is shut against us—what is: 
to become of the invaluable sourees of 
our splendor and security ? While suc- 
cessful in destroying the trade of our ene- 
mies, we lose our own. Nor ie it merely 
in being deprived of a market for our com- 
nodities that we must suffer. We must 
be cut.off from the supply of naval stores ; 
and though it may be supposed that other 
ceuntries could furnish that supply, it 
could not be depended on, either as a-per- 
manent supply, nor rendered available 
for the necessities of the present moment. 
But, independent of naval stores, an arti- 
cle for which we are in so great a degree 
dependent on the Northern nations, can 
we forget how important, in the present 
distressed and starving situation of the 
country, is the supply that might be ob- 
tained from the Baltic? Is it overlooked 
how much the menacing aspect of affairs 
in that quarter has contributed to disap- 
[3 M| 
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point the expectation of supply, and to in- 
erease the difficulties under which the 
public groans? Will you, without far- 
ther inquiry, risk the total disappointment 
of all the aid that might have been re- 
ceived from the North? 

But it may be admitted, that all this 
might be true; but, our honour being at- 
tacked, it must be vindicated, cost what it 
may. It then comes to be considered, 
whether the dispute might, with prudence 
and address, have been altogether avoid- 
ed? Have ministers provoked, by their 
misconduct, the resentment and jealousy 
of the Northern powers? ‘The suspicion 
is not without probability. Call to mind 
their attempts, in violation of the law of 
nations, to compel neutral nations to 
declare against France. Call to mind 
their injurious conduct to Genoa, to the 
grand duke of Tuscany. It has been 
said, that the late resolutions of the 
Northern powers were provoked by the 
vexatious proceedings exercised towards 
them. Instead, however, of countenancing 
any undue violence, or any grievous irre- 

ularity, the greatest care should have 

een employed to prevent any abuse with- 
out conceding the right. Instructions 
to our cruizers on the subject of neutrals, 
would have been sufficient to obviate many 
complaints. Little or no inconvenience 
could have arisen, though the enemy 
might, from a lenient exercise of our 
rights, have obtained occasional supplies 
to a small extent. Nay, the old instruc- 
tions to our naval commanders would have 
prevented many grounds of complaint, 
had they never been exceeded. It is evi- 
dent, that by them our naval officers did 
not conceive themselves entitled to seize 
and detain neutral vessels under convoy, 
as appeared from commodore Lawford re- 
quiring new instructions before he brought 
in the Swedish convoy. This moderating 
policy, which, secured by tempering the 
exercise of these rights, was that which 
the earl of Chatham observed in that glo- 
rious war which he conducted against 
France. A testimony of high authority 
to the principles which guided that admi- 
nistration, is to be found onrecord. It is 
that of lord Camden, who states, that the 
policy of lord Chatham's administration, 
in regard to neutrals, was, to act with cau- 
tion and good temper, to prevent the ene- 
my obtaining supplies of naval and mili- 
tary stores, which he considered suftici- 
ent, but to attend to the complaints of 
neutrals, and give them speedy redress. 
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Still it may be said, that om the present 
occasion the pretensions of neutrals ap- 
peared in a different shape: it was impoe- 
sible for ministers to shut their eyes to 
the confederacy of the northern powers, 
and that it became necessary either to 
assert or abandon the rights. The ques- 
tion, however, again recurs, Was the 
convention agreed upon by the northern 
powers essentially hostile tous? Surely 
it Is necessary to see this, before the 
House can sanction a conclusion so preg- 
nant with fatal consequences. Alt that 
we at present know is, that the late treaty 
is founded upon the armed neutrality of 
1780. In consequence of the accession 
of Sweden and Denmark to that treaty, 
not only has an embargo been laid on 
their vessels, but orders have been given, 
and carried into effect, to seize on the 
Open seas the vessels of those powers; 
thus we have committed acts of open 
hostility against them. Is the House se- 
tisfied, that a convention on the basis of 
the armed neutrality is tantamount to a 
declaration of war? Lord North’s admi- 
nistration was never accused, because the 
pretensions of the northern powers were 
then evaded. The conduct of that admi- 
nistration, though in other respects not 
very popular, was never attacked hy the 
opposition as pusilanimous or impolitic in 
waving a discussion of the claim. At 
that period the right hon. gentleman op- 
posite, then a young man, animated by all 
the fire of patriotism, never thought of 
atraigning lord North as the betrayer of 
his country’s rights, because he did not 
drive matters to extremity! Nay, the pre- 
tensions of the armed neutrality have been 
sanctioned by various acts of subsequent 
administrations. It is certain, that under 
the administration of the marquis of 
Rockingham, formed immediately on the 
dismissal of lord North, a right hon. 
friend of mine, then in office (Mr. Fox) 
made a proposa} to the Dutch four-and- 
twenty hours after he had received the 
seals, in which the principles of the armed 
neutrality were offered to be conceded to 
the states: and this too was done, not so 
much in the expectation of detaching 
Holland from the alliance of France, as 
of giving satisfaction to the northern 
powers. In the peace of 1783, the ques- 
tion of the armed neutrality is wholly 
Omitted, and for this omission, the admi- 
nistration, of which the right hon. gentle- 
man then formed a part, claimed credit. 
In the commercial treaty with France 
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some years after, the points contended for 
by the northern powers were settled as 
between this country and France. This 
adjustment was considered as of great 
importance in the confirmation of the 
ptinciple. Nay, so much was this felt, 
that the count de Vergennes, as is well 
known, in a dispatch to the court of Rus- 
sia, took great merit to himself for having 
obtained such a sanction to the principle 
so much contested. In 1793 a provisional 
treaty was negotiated by lord St. Helen’s 
with Russia, in which great countenance 
was likewise given to the principles of the 
armed neatrality. That treaty re-enacted 
most of the articles of a preceding treaty 
in 1761, and that was founded on a previ- 
ous one in 1734; in all of which, articles, 
contraband of war were greatly restricted, 
and confined to actual implements of hos- 
tility, and not to the material. This 
happenéd so late as 1793; and yet, in 
3800, the signing of a treaty on that 
basis, so often tacitly yielded, or specifi- 
cally sanctioned, is considered as a de- 
monstration of a hostile mind equivalent 
to a declaration of war. Surely, after 
these circumstances, tlhe House will 
demand some explanation, before voting, 
that a confederacy on the principle of the 
armed neutrality is ground enough of 
hostile operations on our part. 

Two answers, I am aware, may be at- 
tempted to these observations :—one 
(which is hinted at in the Speech from 
the throne), that this confederacy has 
been agreed upon by Denmark and 
Sweden in conjunction with Russia; the 
latter power at the time acting in a hos- 
tile manner against this country; the se- 
cond, that at the end of the American 
war, the difficulties of our situation justi- 
fied an acquiescence which now would 
have no excuse. The principle univer- 
sally admitted by all publicists, that it is 
just to attack a power in the course of pre- 
paration with a hostile intention, will not 
bear out the conclusion against Denmark 
and Sweden in this instance. The ground 
of quattel with Russia is different from 
that of the other powers; consequent! 
no inference can be drawn, that Denmar 
and Sweden act with hostile views. Nay, 
the signature of conventions with bellige- 
rents, when for purposes different from 
those for which war is carried on, it is ac- 
knowledged, affords no just cause of war. 
-—With respect te our weakness at the 
end of the American war, it is true, that 
our’ fleets are not as then obliged 
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to avoid the superior naval force of 
the enemy. It i true that in many 
points our situation in regard to 
military affairs, is not such as it was in 
1781 and 1782; but, nevertheless, there 
are circumstances in our internal state 
which all men must feel, and which for- 
cibly inculcate a lesson of moderation. 
These at least furnish sufficient ground 
for inquiry, before entering upon a new 
war with all the powers of Europe. Even 
were our resources unimpaired, our 
strength unbroken, prudence would re- 
quire a cautious and sober course ina 
matter so extremely important. But with 
what greater circumspection ought we to 
proceed, when this new contest finds us at 
the end of eight years of the most expen- 
sive war in which we were ever engaged ? 
With what additional prudence ought we 
toact, when we reflectto whom the conduct 
of the war is to be entrusted? Ministers 
call on us to depute them to defend, with 
all the means of the state, the national ho- 
nour now attacked. But have ministers 
never come to us before, to call for the 
national force to maintain the nationat 
honour? And what has been the conse- 
quence? Are our rights secured? Are 
our privileges defended? What have 
their promises and their vaunts produced? 
Loss, mortification, defeat, dishonour. 
They told us that the national honour was 
concerned in the defence of Holland ; and 
Holland has been conquered’by France. 
They told us that the renunciation of Bel- 
gium must be a sine qua non in any peace ; 
yet they have offered to acknowledge 
Belgium as an integral part of the repub- 
lic. They told us, that it was necessary 
to limit the aggrandizement of France ; 
and France has been aggrandized beyond 
the dreams of her former projectors! 
Yet, amidst this disappointment of every 
prospect, this defeat of every enterprise, 
they will teil us, with the most callous 
audacity, that we have reached the acme 
of success; and that we have waged the 
most glorious war in which this country 
was ever engaged. If, then, engaging in 
a new war against all Europe, in league 
with France against us, we should entrust 
ministers with the task of enforcing the 
disputed right, what have we to expect, 
but that, after much tedious and dis- 
astrous contest, they will at last agree to 
abandon the claim? But even that con- 
cession might not afterwards be sufficient. 
It is the fate of all their undertakings, that 
their defeat, in the maintenance of onc 
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claim, enables the enemy not merely to 
succeed in the struggle, but to insist upon 
new demands. Ministers told us, last 

ear, to pause before we made peace. Is 
it unreasonable, in these circumstances, to 
ask you to pause before you enter upon a 
new war? Before voting new levies, and 
new taxes, to support this confederacy 
ef all Europe against us, is it not fair to 
call ministers to account for the policy 
which has produced this extraordinary 
again Last year some gentlemen, 
to prove the hostile character of the 
French government, enumerated a cata- 
logue of the nations, with whichthe repub- 
lic had been at war. The consequences 
deduced, I thought, pushed too far; but 
there might be soine foundation for the 
inference that there must be something 
hostile in the character of a government 
that had been involved in such extensive 
warfare. Is it no presumption of mis- 
conduct in ministers, then, that we find 
ourselves at war with all the world? At 
the beginning of the French revolution all 
the kingdoms of Europe felt a certain 
alarm, which prepared the way for future 
hostility. But what has produced that 
alienation towards Great Britain? What 
has given rise to so much jealousy against 
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in every discussion? Every thing, there- 
fore, indicated an accumulating pressure 
in the prosecution of the war, at the mo- 
ment when ministers were emplaying every 
art and intrigue to effect its continuance. 
—I have mentioned Prussia as a. party ia 
the confederacy; and mark thesingularity 
of the conduct of ministers in regard to 
this power. They tell us, that the na- 
tional honour must be vindicated against 
the attacks of Denmark and Sweden. 
Why not against Prussia, an undisputed 
partner inthe crime? Why, but because 
Prussiais strong, and Denmark and Sweden 
are weak ; why, but because it is thought 
that Prussia has means of retaliation, and 
Denmark and Sweden are without means 
of defence! Behold iow sacred the honour 
of the nation is in the hands of ministers ! 
See them haughty to the little, and sub- 
missive to the mighty. This is their vin- 
dication of the national honour! This 
the magnanimous cenduct of these high- 
spirited ministers ! 

And again it may be asked, did not 
ministers foresee the confederacy last 
summer, when they refused a separate 
negotiation, when our alliances on the 
continent were about to be dissolved ? 
But they pleaded the good faith engaged 


us? How have the nations of Europe | to our ally, at a time, however, when it 


been compelled to forget their jealousy of 
the republic, and to confederate with her 


| 


is well understood that our ally did not. 
require an adherence to an engagement 


against us? Does not this argue some | which had ceased to be of any advantage. 


deadly provocation, or some inveterate 
malignity? And do not all these circum- 
stances demonstrate the necessity, and en- 
force the duty of inquiry before proceed- 
ing further in this business ? 

But there are other points connected 
with this which more strongly display this 
impolicy of the present ministers. The 
confederacy exists ; war is actually began. 
And could all these operations be the 
work of aday? If ministers knew that 
the confederacy was to be apprehended, 
why did they refuse Buonaparté’s over- 
tures, since so much was to be appre- 
hended from the alliance between France 
and the northern powers in case of the 
continuance of the war? If they did not 
know, what claims have they to the cha- 
cacter of vigilance ? What title have they 
to confidence? Were there not symptoms 
of diseontent in the north? Had not com- 
plaints been made? Had not the Swedish 

overnment condemned the officer to 
th for not making resistance? Was 
not the doctrine of free bottoms making 
free goods always iuaintained by Prussia, 


Not only did they refuse the offer on the 
pretence of engagement with an ally, 
but, “as spectators”? they advised the 
Emperor to refuse to treat separately. 
Their advice was received, and their in- 
trigues succeeded. And what has been 
the consequence? Austria has perished ! 
Perished not merely1n physical resources, 
in the diminution of territory, but in that 
which is far more important, in that which 
constitutes the essence of a state, perished 
in dauntless spirit, in national character ; 
armies not merely defeated, but their 
courage subdued; a people not merely 
exhausted of their means, but bending 
under the ascendant of the victor. Perhaps 
of the Austrians it may be said, as at the 
beginning of the war it was said (but 
certainly not in the spirit of prophecy) 
of the French, ‘ Austriacos olim bello 
floruisse audivimus.” Austria is become 
a blank in the system of Europe. When 
she may recover the spirit she has lost, 
and resume her rank, I will not predict; 
but among the calamities of this war it 
may bc remarked, that, when exerting 
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such pecuniary efforts for the Austrians, 
our aid was received rather asa curse 
than a kindness; and the sense of the ca- 
lamities in which our policy has involved 
them, has left an impression on the minds 
of the people of that country most un- 
favourable to Great Britain. She too, 
instigated by their feelings, may accede 
to the confederacy against us. 

With respect to the refusal totreat with 
Buonaparté, and the subject of peace, I 
shall reserve what I have to say till the 
subject is pee forward for separate 
discussion, as I trust it will speedily be 
by an hon. friend of mine ( Mr. Sheridan). 
But what is our situation now, compared 
with what it was when offers were formerly 
made? We refused to treat, when syp- 
ported by Austria, still unexhausted (now 
she must have concluded a separate 

ace), when the new government of 

rance was struggling under financial 
difficulties, and the discouragement of an 
unsuccessful campaign, when it was de- 
sirous to establish its reputation etther by 
peace or victory, and I am convinced was 
sincerely disposed to pacification. In 
every one of these circumstances our si- 
tuation is changed for the worse; and now 
we are told, that ministers are ready to 
treat whenever the enemy show a more 
favourable disposition to peace. And 
what is the amount of this declaration, 
but that, though we refused to treat with 
France in distress and without allies, we 
may treat with her recovered in her 
armies, recruited in her finances, and 
strengthened by the alliance of all the 
northern powers?—As to our internal 
situation, I shall take notice but of one 
or two circumstances. The power of 
France and her confederates being now 
so formidable, new measures of internal 
defence will be requisite. Here again we 
have to lament the misconduct of mi- 
nisters. Four years ago, on the alarm of 
hostile attack, a military force was raised 
for the public defence. It was raised for 
that object alone. Where is it now? It 
has been dissipated and destroyed in the 
prosecution of the disgraceful expeditions 
in which ministers have embarked. Part 
have been wasted in the fatal descent upon 
Holland; part have mouldered away in 
the holds of transports; and the rest, 
after being driven about from Portsmouth 
to Belleisle, from Belleisle to Ferrol, from 
Ferrol to Cadiz, are, last of all, to perish 
in the burning sands of Egypt. When 
we consider the manner in which our 
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means have hitherto been squandered, 
what hope of success can we entertain 
from arming ministers with new force? 
What has followed from all their ridiculous 
expeditions (which might afford matter 
for mirth, were it not for the serious ca- 
lamities which they involve) but disgrace 
and disaster? Yet, after all this, a right 
hon. gentleman will tell us, that he is 
callous to these charges. Fortitude, under 
personal misfortune, is a temper of mind 
deserving of admiration ; but to be insen- 
sible to the calamities of othérs, to be 
unmoved at the idea of the distress of 
families, the misery of the widow and the 
orphan, the husband and the father sacri- 
ficed without honour to themselves, or 
advantage to their country; surely to be 
callous to these things, argues nothing of 
which a feeling mind can boast. Having 
alluded to Egypt, I must express a hope 
that the subject will again be brought 
under discussion; and whenever it is, I 
pledge myself to prove, that it is owing 
to the bad faith of ministers that Egypt 
was not evacuated by the enemy. To 
their impolicy and breach of faith are the 
French indebted for the possession of 
Egypt. 

On the subject of the scarcity, I shall’ 
only observe, that I approve of the pledges 
that are given for the prosecution of the 
inquiries into the causes and the remedies 
of that calamity; and, complicated as the 
subject is, I beg leave to suggest the pro- ° 
priety of carrying on the investigations in 
a select committee into those causes which 
cannot be so advantageously pursued in a 
general committee.—In the critical and 
difficult situation in which we now stand, 
it will repuire all the vigour and resources 
of the nation to carry it through in safety. ° 
The view that I have exhibited is calcu- - 
lated not to discourage, but to rouse. In 
order to extricate us from our present em- 
barrassment, it is necessary to appreciate 
the extent of the danger. Much may be 
done by vigour, activity, and perseverance, 
under a better system of policy. Our re- 
sources, though diminished, are still 
great, and, with economy and integrity, 
in opposition to profusion and corruption, 
they may be employed with effect to any 
purpose of national defence, or national 
enterprise. The credit of the country 
must be restored by a return to the old 
principles on which it was founded, and 
on which it flourished. The public spirit, 
hitherto misdirected, or dormant, would 
again animate and support every under- 
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taking. Peace, however, peace, con- security; and the differences which ap- 
sistent with the honour and interests of | pear unhappily to have arisen between 


the country, is the great oot to the 
attainment of which our efforts should 
first be directed; and in the enjoyment of 
that blessing, in the exercise of their in- 
dustry and their commerce, and animated 
by their former spirit of liberty, the peo- 
et of this pound might then recover 
that happiness and prosperity by which 
they had been peculiarly distinguished. 
But, is it possible to expect that these 
benefits can be derived from the present 
administration, who have been no less 
unsuccessful in the conduct of war, than 


in the negotiation of peace. I have ad- 


dressed the House, on the supposition 
that hitherto they have supported mi- 
nisters, in the conviction that they me- 
rited confidence, and that their measures 
were wise. If, however, they condemn 
in private what they sanction in public; 
if they censure in conversation those mis- 
carriages which they screen from inquiry 
by their votes; if they see the marks of 
the erreres and misconduct of ministers 
every where traced in characters of blood 
and desolation, hew can they reconcile 
the support of such an administration to 
any sentiments of honour, conscience, or 
duty? It has often been said, and the ob- 
servation was sanctioned by the authority 
of Mr. Burke, that the minority in the 
House spoke the sense of the majorit 

out of it; and to this ministers yielded. 
Their own accounts of the negotiations of 
Paris and Lisle confirm these surmises. 
If, however, the House reflect on the 
pause of last year recommended by mi- 
nisters, if they feel the consequences of 
that fatal delusion, I conjure them, by 
what has been lost, and by what is still 
at stake, to make the public interest the 
ground of their vote.—Mr. Grey con- 
cluded with moving to leave out from the 
words ‘to assure his majesty that” to 
the end of the question, in peder to insert 
these words; ‘ this House will proceed 
with all possible dispatch to make such 
enquiry into the general state of the na- 
tion, but more especially into our relations 
with foreign powers,. as may enable us to 
offer to his majesty such advice as we 
may think most conducive to the honour 
of his crown, and to the general interests 
of his dominions :— And further to assure. 
his majesty, that if, owing to any unjust 
and unreasonable pretensions on the part 
of the enemy, peace cannot be obtained 
on such grounds as are consistent with our 


to every principle upon which 


his majesty and the northern powers, are 
of a nature which press for immediate 
decision, if the representation which his 
majesty has directed to be made to the 
court of Petersburgh, io consequence of 
the outrages committed against the ships, 
property, and persons of his majesty's 
subjects, should not be effectual in obtain- 
ing such reparation as the nature of the 
case shall require, and the impossibility 
of any equitable adjustment, shall render 
@ new and more extended war inevitable, 
we will give his majesty every support 
which the means of the country can afford, 
in the just hope and confidence that his 
majesty'’s paternal care for the welfare of 
his people, will induce him to take such 
measures as shall henceforward prevent 
a calamitous waste of their remaining 
strength aod resources, by improvident 
and ineffectual projects, or by general 
negligence and profusion; and shall se- 
cure a wise and vigorous administration 
of their affairs, under the unexampled 
difficulties in which they are involved.” 
Mr, Pitt said :—Sir, in rising to make. 
some observations upon what has fallen 
from the.hon. gentleman, I cannot avoid 
noticing a curious proposition which he 
advanced in the early part of his speech, 
and which he repeated towards the con- 
clusion of it, but with less confidence, 
namely, that the minority in this House, 
in point of fact, speak the sense of the 
majority of the people. Upon what 
ground the hon. gentleman has made that 
assertion, I am utterly incapable of guess- 
ing ; but if it be true, every one of those 
great and honourable efforts by which, in. 
the course of. nine years, we have secured 
the independence and exalted the cha- 
racter of this country, which have enabled 
us to withstand the dangers and vicissi- 
tudes of thia most arduous contest, which 
have afforded the means of security to 
Europe, at the same time that they have 
hitherto saved this country from the cala- 
mities which have visited almost all the 
rest of the globe—if, I say, the hon. gen- 
tleman’s proposition be true, then all these 
noble efforts have been made for nine 
years, not only without the consent, but 
against the opinien of a majority of this 
House and of this country. Before the 
hon. gentleman can establish that Propo. 
sition, he must convince the majority that 
they ought now toact in direct opposition 
r cone 
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duct has hitherto been founded; and I 
confess I do not expect that he will suc- 
ceed in such an attempt. I do not believe 
there are any among us who sat in this 
House in the last session of parliament, 
who do not recollect the discussions which 
took place upon every subject which the 
hon. gentleman has commented upon in 
his speech, (except one, which forms 
the more immediate question before 
the House, and to which I shall come 
by-and-by ) ;—I do not believe, I say, that 
any of these gentlemen can lightly forget 
the opinions which they formed, and the 
principles upon which they acted. I do 
not believe, Sir (being one of those who 
think as highly as my hon. friends who 
moved and seconded the motion for the 
address, of that inportant measure which 
has consolidated the strength of the 
empire), that these hon. gentlemen whom 
we have this day, for the first time, the 
happiness of seeing among us, will dis- 
appoint the sanguine expectations that 
we formed of benefits to result from that 
important event. I am sure they have 
brought with them the same zeal, and the 
same principles which have supported us 
against an host of enemies. T ese gen- 
tlemen have had, in another place, the 
severe duty imposed upon them of con- 
tending with Jacobinism on their own 
soil, and I am sure [they would not wish 
to infuse that timidity into us, the least 
mixture of which would have been certain 
ruinto them. Whatever may be the con- 
fident language which the hon. gentleman 
may think proper to use upon this occa- 
sion, I cannot but believe that the present 
is a proper time for the discussion of that 
great and important question which is 
prepared for us by events, which we 
could not control, but which we must 
meet. 

The hon. gentleman has, in the course 
of his speech, introduced several topics, 
which he says, have been frequently dis- 
cussed before, and which he expresses his 
hope will again be investigated. Upon 
both these grounds, I am not disposed to 
trouble the House at length, upon any of 
these subjects, at present. Thereis, indeed, 
but one new question before the House, I 
mean that which has been announced to 
usin the Speech from the throne, respect- 
ing our differences with the Northern 
powers, Sir, I must confess that the 
manner in which the hon. gentleman has 
treated every part of this subject, has 
really filled me with astonishment, both 
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when I consider the general plan of his 
speech, and the particular statements into 
which he went in support of his argumert. 
The hon. gentleman thought it right, in 
the first place, to express his doubts of 
the justice of our claim with respect to 
neutral vessels; and in the next place 
(which appeared to me fully as singular) 
to question the importance of the point 
now at issue. But though the hon. gen- 
tleman seemed disposed toentertain doubts 
on points upon which I believe there is 
hardly another man to be found in thig 
country who would hesitate for a moment, 
ye there were other points upon which 

is mind appeared to be free from doubt, 
and his opinions completely made up. If, 
after a full discussion of this question, it 
should appear that the claim which this 
country has made is founded on the clearest 
and most indisputable justice—if it should 
be proved that our greatness, nay, our 
very existence as a nation, and every thing 
that has raised us to the exalted situation 
which we hold, depends upon our possess- 
ing and exercising this if, I say, all this 
should be proved in the most satisfactory 
manner, still the hon. gentleman is pre- 
pared seriously to declare in this House, 
that such are the circumstances in which 
we stand, that we ought publicly and ex- 
plicitly to state to the world that we are 
unequal to the contest, and that we muss 
quietly give up for ever an unquestionable 
right, and one upon which not only our 
character, but our very existence as @ 
maritime power depends. This is the 
conduct which the hon. gentleman advises 
us to pursue at once, without determining, 
without investigating, whether it is com- 
patible with our safety. I really find much 
difficulty, Sir, in reconciling this language 
to that sort of spirit which the hon. gen- 
tleman talks of in another part of his 
speech, in which he says, he is far from 
wishing to make,the country despond.— 

Mr. Grey here said across the table, 
that he had been misunderstood. }—Sir, 
I am stating what the hon. gentleman said, 
and I shall be happy to find that he did not 
mean what he said. 

I shall now, Sir, endeavour to follew 
the hon. gentleman through his argument, 
as faras I can recollect it, upon the im- 
portant question of the Northern confe- 
deracy, In following the order which he 
took, I must begin with his doubts, and 
end with his certainties; and I cannot 
avoid observing, that the hon. gentleman 
was singularly unfortunate upon this sub- 
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ject, for he entertained doubts where there 
was not the slightest ground for hesitation ; 
and he contrives to make up his mind to 
absolute certainty, upon points in which 
both argument and fact are decidedly 
against him. That part of the question 
upon which the hon. gentleman appears to 
be involved in doubt, is with respect to the 
justice of our claim in regard to neutral 
vessels. In commenting upon this part 
of the subject, the hon. gentleman gave 
us a lesson in politics, which is more re- 
markable for its soundness than its novelty, 
viz. that a nation ought not to enforce a 
claim that is not founded in justice, and 
that nothing would be found to be con- 
sistent with true policy that was not con- 
formable to strict justice. I thought, how- 
ever, I heard the hon. pentlouan in 
another part of his speech, where he was 
arguing the question of the expediency 
and propriety of our negociating a separate 
peace with France, contend that no con- 
sideration of good faith to Austria ought 
to prevent us from entering into sucha 
negotiation.—[Mr. Grey said, he had 
not laid that down as a principle, but 
merely with respect to the circumstances 
under which we stood with regard to 
Austria.j—I am glad to hear the hon. 
gentleman contradict me, but I certainly 
understood him to say so. I am also glad 
to find, that when the issue of fact is found 
against him, he bas no demurrer in reserve 
upon the principle. Upon the justice, 
however, of our claim, the hon. gentleman 
states himselfto be wholly in doubt. There 
is, Sir, in general, a degree of modesty 
in doubting, that conciliates very much, 
and a man is seldom inclined to bear hard 
upon an antagonist whose attack dose not 
exceed the limits of a doubt. But, Sir, 
when a gentleman doubts that which has 
been indisputably established for more 
than a century—when he doubts that 
which has been an acknowledged principle 
of law in all the tribunals of the kingdom, 
which are alone competent to decide upon 
the subject, and which parliament has 
constant q known them to act upon— 
when he doubts principles which the ablest 
and wisest statesmen have uniform! 

adopted—I say, Sir, the doubt that ca 

in question principles so established, with- 
out offering the slightest grounds for so 
doing, shows 2 great deal of that pert pre- 
sumption which, as often as modesty, leads 


to scepticism. I wish to ask every gentle- 


man in the House whether it has not been 
always known that such was the princi- 


ik 


ple upon which our courts were acting 
from the commencement of the present 
war up to the moment that I am speaking? 
I ask whether that principle has not been 
maintained in every war? Let me at the 
same time ask, whether, in the course of 
the speeches of the gentleman on the 
other’side of the House, any one topic 
of alarm has been omitted, which either 
fact could furnish or ingenuity supply? 
I believe I shall not be answered in the 
negative, and yet I believe I may safely 
assert, that it never occurred to any one 
member to increase the difficulties of the 
country by stating a doubt upon the 
question of right; and it will be a most 
singular circumstance, that the hon. gen- 
tleman and his friends should only have 
begun to doubt when our enemies are 
ready to begin to combat. But though 
I have heard doubts expressed upon a 
subject on which it appeared to me that 
a doubt could hardly have entered the 
mind of an Englishman, I have not heard 
one word to show on what ground there 
can exist a doubt upon the justice of our 
claim—a claim which, until this House 
decides the contrary, I shall consider as 
part of the lawof theland; for I consider 
the maritime law, and the law of nations, as 
acted upon in our courts, to be part of the 
law of the land. I speak in the presence 
of some learned gentlemen who are con- 
versant in the practice of the courts to 
which I allude, and who, I am sure, wilt 
contradict me if I state that which is 
incorrect. I ask any of these learned 
gentlemen, whether they would suffer the 
ola Hi upon which our claim rests, to 

led in question in any of their 
courts? But when we come to consider 
this question as applying to the contest in 
which we may be engag , there are so 
many considerations that are decisive 
upon the subject, that 1 am really con- 
vinced by the manner in which the hon. 
gentleman treated it, that his doubts have 
all arisen from his not having looked into 
the question. 

There are two ways in which this sub- 
ject is to be conisdered; the first is, what 
has been the general law of nations upon 
this subject, independent of any parti- 
cular treaties which may have been made? 
The next is, how far any precise treaties 
uffect it, with regard to the particular 
powers who are the: objects of the 
present dispute ?. With respect to the law 
of nations, I know that the principle 
upon which we are now acting, and for 
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which I.am now contending, has been 
universally admitted and acted upon, ex- 
cept in cases where it has been restrained 
or modified by particular treaties between 
different states. And hereI must observe, 
that the hon. gentleman has fallen into 
the same error which constitutes the great 
fallacy in the reasoning of the advocates 
for the Northern powers, namely, that 
every exception from the general law by 
a particular treaty, proves the law to be 
as it is stated in that treaty; whereas the 
very circumstance of making an excep- 
tion by treaty, proves what the general 
law of nations would be if no such treaty 
were made to modify or alterit. Thehon. 
gentleman alludes to the treaty made be- 
tween this country and France in 1787, 
known by the name of the Commercial 
treaty. In that treaty it certainly was 
stipu ated, that in the event of Great 
Britain being engaged in a war, and France 
being neutral, she should have the advan- 
tage now claimed, and vice versa; but the 
hon. gentleman confesses that he recollects 
that the very same objection was made at 
that time, and was fully answered, and that 
it was clearly proved, that no part of our 
stipulation in that treaty tended to a 
dereliction of the principle for which we 
are now contending. Besides, when it is 
considered how far the interests of this 
country can be implicated in a naval war 
in which France is neutral, it will not af- 
ford any proof either that we considered 
the principle as unimportant, or that 
we gave it up. I could, without in the 
slightest degree weakening the cause 
which I am endeavouring to support, give 
to the hon. gentleman all the benefit he 
can ibly derive from the commercial 
treaty with France, and from particular 
treaties with other states, and I should be 
glad to know what advantage he could de- 
rive from such an admission, If he could 
show treaties with any given number of 
states, still, if there were any state in 
Europe with whom no such treaty was in 
existence, with that state the law of 
nations, such as I am now contending for, 
must be in full force. Still more, it will 
be allowed to me, that if there is any nation 
that has forborne to bea party of these 
treaties, that maintained this principle and 
has enforced its rights ; in sucha case, 
no inference that can be drawn from 
treaties with other powers, can have any 
weg The utmost the hon. gentleman 
could argue, and even in that I do not 
think he would be founded in justice, 
[ VOL, XXXV. ] 
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would be this—that, if there wasno general 
consent with respect to the principles, 
particular treaties ought to serve asa guide 
in other cases. But what will the hon. 
gentleman gay, if, instead of my stating 
an imaginary case, I give to him this 
short answer, that with every-one of the 
three Northern powers with whom we are 
at present in dispute, independent of the 
law of nations, of our uniform practice, 
and of the opinions of our courts, we have 
the strict letter of engagements by which 
they are bound to us ?— What will he say, 
if I show, that their present conduct to us is 
as much a violation of positive treaties with 
us, as it is of the law of nations? With 
respect to Denmark and Sweden, nobody 
here, Iam sure, has to learn that the 
treaties of 1661 and 1670 are now in full 
force, and nobody can read those treaties 
without seeing that the right of carrying 
enemies’ property is completely given up. 
Withregard to Russia, theright ofthiscoun- — 
try never was given by us. It undoubtedly 
was very much discussed during the time 
that the treaty of commerce with Russia 
was negociating; but I will not rest my 
argument upon negative evidence. In the 
convention signed between Great Britain 
and Russia at the commencement of the 
present war, the latter bound herself not 
mercly to observe this principle by a con- 
vention (not done away, unless we have 
unjustly commenced hostilities against 
her), but she engaged to use her efforts to 
prevent neutral powers from protecting 
the commerce of France on the seas or in 
the ports of France. Laying aide, then, 
every other ground upon which I contend 
that the principle I am now maintaining 
is supported, still I say, that the treaties 
with these three powers, Russia, Sweden, 
and Denmark, are now in full force, and I 
ask, whether it is possible to suggest any 
one ground, upon which it can be con- 
tended that these powers are released from 
their engagements to us? So much for 
the justice of the claim. 

I will not, Sir, take up much more of 
the time of the House, because there will 
be papers laid before the House which will 
place the subject in a clearer point of view. 
than can be done in the course of a 
debate :—but I must say, that with regard 
to these powers the case does not stop 
here. What will the hon. gentleman say 
if I show him, that in the course of the 

ent war, both Denmark and Sweden 
have distinctly expressed their readiness 
to agree in that very principle against 
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which they are disposed to contend, and 
that they made acknowledgments to us for 
not carrying the claim so far as Russia was 
disposed to carry it? What will the hon. 
gentleman say, if I show him that Sweden, 
who in 1780 agreed to the armed neu- 
trality, has since then been at war herself, 
and then acted upon a principle directly 
contary to that which she agreed to in 
1780, and to that upon which she is now 
disposed to act? In the war between 
Sweden and Russia, the former aap 
acted upon that very principle for whic 

we are now contending. What will the 
hon. gentleman say, if I show him that in 
the last autumn, Denmark, with her fleets 
and arsenals at our mercy entered into a 
solemn pledge not again to send vessels 
with convoy, until the principle was set- 
tled; and that, notwithstanding this so- 
lemn pledge, this state has entered into a 
néw convention, similar to that which was 
agreed to in 1780? One of the engage- 
ments of that treaty is, that its stipula- 
tionsare to be maintained by force of arms. 
Here then is a nation bound to us by 
treaty, and who has recently engaged not 
even to-send a convoy until the point 
should be determined, that tells us she has 
entered into an engagement, by which she 
is bound to support that principle by force 
of arms. Is this, or is it not, war? Is it 
not that which, if we had not heard the 
hon. gentleman this night, would lead a 
man to think he insulted an Englishman 
by questioning his feelings upon the sub- 
ject? But, Sir, when afl these circum- 
stances are accompanied by armaments, 
prepared at a period of the year when 
they think they have time for preparation 
without being exposed to our navy, his 
majesty informs you, that these courts 
have avowed the principles of the treaty of 
1780, known by the name of the Armed 


Neutrality; but then the hon. gentleman 


says, *‘ we do not know the precise terms 
of the present treaty, and therefore we 
ought to take no steps until we are com- 
pletely apprized of its contents.” It is 
true, we do not know the exact terms of 
the treaty; but I should think if we de- 
mand to know, whether they have made 
engagements which we_ consider ° as 
hostile to our interests, and they tell us 
they have, but do not tell us what excep- 
tions are made in our favour, we are not, 
I should think, bound to guess them, or 
to give them credit for them unti! they are 
shown to us. How far would the hon. 
gentleman push his argument? Will he 
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say, that we oaght to wait quietly for the 
treaty, that we ought to take no step, unfil 
we have read it paragraph by paragraph, 
and that then we should acknowledge to 
those powers that we are now dispirited, 
and not prepared to dispute the point? 
Does he mean that we should give them 
time to assemble al} their forces, and enable 
them to produce something hke a sub- 
stitute for the fallen navy of France? Is 
this the conduct which the hon. gentleman 
would recommend to the adoption of this 
country? Are we to wait till we see the 
article itself, until we see the seal to the 
contract of our destruction, before we take 
any means to insure our defence? 

Sir, I eome now to the question of ex- 
pedience, and upon this part of the subject 
the hon. gentleman ‘is not so much in 
doubt. The question is, whether we are 
to permit the naty of our enemy to be 
supplied and recruited—whether we are 
to suffer blockaded forts to be furnished 
with warlike stores and -provisions—whe- 
ther we are to suffer neutral nations, by 
hoisting a flag upon a sloop, or a fishin 
boat, to convey the treasures of Sout 
America to the harbours of Spain, or the 
naval stores of the Baltic to Brest or 
Toulon?: Are these the propositions 
which geritlemen mean to contend for? I 
really have heard no argument upon the 
subject, yet. [Mr. Sheridan and Dr. 
Laurence entered the House together, 
and sat down upon the opposite bench): 
I a I shall be answered by-and-by, 
as I see thére is an accession of new 
members to the confederacy, who will, I 
have no doubt, add to the severity and to 
the length of the contest. I would ask, 
Sir, has there been any period since we 
have been a naval country, in which we 
have not acted upon this prmciple? The 
hon. gentleman talks of the destruction’ of 
the naval power of France; but does he 
really believe that her marine would 
have been decreased to the degree that it 
now is, if, during the whole of the war, this 
a principle had not been acted upon ? 
and if the commerce of France had not 
been destroyed, does he believe that, if 
the fraudulent system of neutrals had not, 
been prevented, her navy would not have 
been In a very different situation from that 
in which it now is? Does he not know 
that the naval preponderance, which we 
have by these means acquired, has given 
security to this country, and has more 
than once afforded chances for the salva- 
tion of Europe? In the wreck of the 
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continent, and the disappointment of our | been, that they will most prabably be put 


hopes there, what has bee the security of 
this country, but its naval preponderance ? 
—and if that were oace gone, the spirit of 
the country would go with it. df we had 
no other guide, if we had nothing else to 
look to but the experience of the present 
war, that alone provea, not the utility, but 
the necessity of maintaining a principle so 
important to the power, and even to the 
existence of this country. There was 
something rather singular in the manner 
ma which the hon. gentleman commented 
upon, and argued from, the destruction of 
the naval powet of France; he says, her 
marine is pow so much weakened, that we 
may now relinquish the means by which 
we have so nearly destroyed it; and, at 
the very same moment, the holds oat the 
terrors of an invasion of Ireland. The 
hoa. gentleman says “ We sre not now as 
we were io 1780, shrinking from the fleets 
of France and Spain, in the channel :” 
but, if that was our enly excuse for not 
asserting the principle in 1780, we have 
not now, happily for this ceuntry, the same 
reason for not persisting in our rights; 
‘aod the question now is, whether, with in- 
creased proofs af the necessity of acting 
upon that principle, and with increased 
means of supporting it, we are for ever to 
give it up? | | 

Aa to the necessity of making inquiries 
into charges which are to be exhibited 
against any part of the conduct of admi- 
Nistration, and which are to .be founded 
upon a review of their past conduct, it is 
announced by the hon. gentleman, that 
we are to have them laid before us. We 
shall have opportunity of discussing them 
abundantly: none of them touch the point 
which is now before us ;.for the amend- 
ment, as it stands, would only be embar- 
rassed by reference to these topics. I 
. think the amendment calculated to ob- 
struct the proceedings of this country, on 
wlhuch its safety depends. Many other 
topics alluded to by the hon. gentleman 
are important, but they are so only in a 
secondary degree. I think the question 
pf right in dispute between us, and the 
confederated powers so eminently impor- 
tant, that it claims the undivided attention 
of this House. As to what has been said 
on other topics, of the censures which 
ought to be cast on the counsel we have had 
any share in giving for the prosecution of 
the war, I have the consolation of know- 


ng what ips are likely to be, from a re- 
collecti what they have repeatedly 


in the same way, and will admit of being 
answered in same way as they have. 
been already answered as often as they 
were brought forward, and, I cannot help 
flattering myself, with the same success. 
I hope also, that the public will feel, as 
they have repeatedly felt, that the cala- 
mities which ,have overspread Europe, 
and which have affected, to a certain de- 
gree, this country, though much less than 
any other, have not been owing to any 
defect on our part, but that we have pur- 
sued principles best calculated for the 
welfare of human. society; the nature and 
effect of which have been frequently com- 
mented upon by those who have opposed: 
and by those who have supaoried these 
rinciples, and with whom I have the 
ae to act,. and still have the honour 
of acting; and on which. I say the power, 
the security, the honour of this nation has 
depended, and which I trust the persever- 
ance and firmaness of parliament and the 
nation will continue while his majesty’s 
servants discharge thew duty. ie 
Dr. Laurence said, the question. at pre- 
sent was not so much whether the practice 
of the belligerent pewers to search neu- 
tral bottoms for enemy's property was 
founded in right, as whether it was consis- 
tent with sound policy in the British go- 
vetnment, circumstanced as England was, - 
to insist upon the right at this period? 
He professed himself decidedly agatnst 
the rashness of ministers on this occasion, 
and should therefore vote for the amend- 
ment. If, upon inquiry, it should ad ed 
necessary for administration to act hos- 
tilely against the northern powers, they 
would carry with them the sense and sup- 
port of the country. If the right hon. 
entleman should discard that line of po- 
icy, and pursue the ruinous system he 
had so long acted upon, he would give 
fatal evidence to the country, that elo- 
quence and wisdom were not always con- 
comitant; on the contrary, that: a large 
quantity of the one implied the abuse of 
the other—and that a state was in a period 
of decline when eloquence was arrived to 
the highest point of perfection. Certainly, 
if the affairs of the nation could be im- 
proved, or the dangers which surround it 
be removed, by a splendid speech, the 
right hon. gentleman was completely 
competent to it. In this instance, how- 
ever, either he should satisfy the House 
as to the necessity of increasing their dan- 
gers, or the House should refuse to sanc- 
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tion his proceedings. Would it not be 
also prudent to look into the state of the 
country, before she was plunged in a new 
and extended warfare? The language of 
the hon. mover of the amendment was 
that of caution and circumspection, not 
of pusillanimity or intimidation. It was 
the policy of the military despot who now 
wielded the power of France, to conciliate 
the northern powers; be had been strain- 
ing and distorting his navigation laws, 
in order to their accommodation, and had 
succeeded in obtaining their friendship. 
Should this confederacy be driven by the 
irritation of ministers, to unite with him, 
how dangerous would he become to this 
country! He therefore conjured the 
House to consider whether war could be 
avoided before they recommended it. 
He did not advise government to abandon 
the right of s ing neutral bottoms; 
the right was recognised in our treaties 
with several other states; but let us not 
cut with the sword of war, the knot which 
conneeted us with those states, and all 
would be well again. Let us forbear for 
the present. In times less critical, for- 
bearance had been the policy: it was the 
policy of the magnanimous Elizabeth, 
who claimed and exercised that right—of 
Charles 2nd, and of the administration of 
1780. The matter could be best adjusted 
by negotiation: it was folly to put it to 
the issue of war; for, should the northern 
powers be forced to submit to the claims 
of England on this contest, they would, on 
the first opportunity, start the pretension 
again. Force could never satisfactorily 
decide a question of right upon a general 
law. The northern powers denied that 
there was any thing in the convention re- 
cently signed at Petersburgh contrary to 
existing treaties with England. So ex- 
pressly declared the minister of Copenha- 
gen. Denmark and Sweden he regarded 
as subject to the domineering influence of 
Russia. What was the nature of the 
convention? It embraced three points ; 
Ast, free bottoms making free goods ; 2nd, 
the permission to search and detain con- 
traband goods ; 3rd, the nature and dif- 
ference of blockade. On the two first 
points various decisions had been pro- 
nounced, highly calculated to provoke 
and irritate the northern powers, particu- 
Jarly some within the last three years in 
the West Indies, which could not be vin- 
dicated. It was a little too much, on the 
mere signature of a convention for com- 
mon protection, at once to commence 
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hostilities against nations much injured by 
this country. Let us look to ourselves 
for that conduct that we demand from 
others. We complained of the violent 
arrest of our vessels by Russia, and com- 
mitted an act as violent and unjustifiable 
toward Sweden and Denmark. Russiaatthe 
commencement of the war, resisted any 
commerce whatever with France by any 
neutral state; we interfered and mode- 
rated her pretensions ; it was wise to do so: 


Jet the same spirit of moderation restrain 


the rashness of ministers now. The basis of 
that interference was to respect the trea- 
ties of neutral ers. The Dane now 
asserts, that his convention is in connec- 
tion with, and in conformity to, his trea- 
ties with this country: Jet us then inquire 
into the truth of that assertion, before we 
go to war with him ?—With regard to the 
exemption of convoys from search,: the 
claim of the northern powers, he con- 
tended was just; as vessels of the state, 
they were protected from examination ; 
the state was pledged for them; he could 
find no precedent, political, historical, or 
jucicial, to justify the pretension to search 
them. Suppose even all the claims of 
this country were clear in the abstract, 
was it prudent, in the present state of Eu- 
rope, when France had absorbed all the 
smaller states, to drive Sweden and Den- 
mark into her arros by these claims, when 
they were not disposed to go to war with 
us? What we could gain from them was 
not worth wishingfor. Some petty islandsin 
the West Indies, and factories in the East, 
which were scarce worth retaining by us : 
for such a purpose, he advised him not to 
dissipate the force of the country, which 
required to be concentrated against a for- 
midable enemy. Some persons thought 
it was the wish of Buonaparté to conclude 
a peace with us: but what an excitement 
to continue the war would be furnished to 
his ambition, by provoking a contest with 
the northern confederacy! His great ob- 
jects had been, to weaken the power of 
Austria,and to humblethe navalascendancy 
of England: the one he had completely 
accomplished ; and what prospect would 
be held to him of approaching the latter, 
should the House encourage ministers to 
plunge us in a war with the maritime 
powers of the north! With such assist- 
ance, Buonaparté having now nothing to 
employ his attention but England, what 
consequences must not be apprehended 
by even the most sanguine admirers of 
our courage and resources! Upon every 
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view of the question, he was induced to 
vote for the amendment. 

The Solicitor General (sir W. Grant) 
said :—Sir; I completely differ from the 
sentiments advanced by the advocates for 
the amendment, and warmly approve of 
the conduct pursued by ministers, and 
recommended so strongly by the address. 
I think we are not in such circumstances 
that to hesitate would be politic or praise- 
worthy. In such a crisis, indeed, are we 
involved, as I imagined would ensure 
unanimity in this House to support the 
vital interests of the country, by sanc- 
tioning the decided measures of the go- 
veroment. The hon. mover of the 
amendment has told you, that you are in 
a situation of difficulty and danger, which 
requires vigour, exertion and promptitude ; 
yet he proposes doubt, hesitatien, and 
inquiry. he hon. gentleman says, 
‘¢ administration should cease ::o employ 
any measures of precaution, to defeat the 
machinations of an unjust confederacy, 
until my doubts are obviated.” I am 
really amazed, when I reflect on the ori- 
gin and progress of those doubts which 
now seem to exist respecting the ques- 
tion in dispute between this country and 
the nations of the North. Before the 
confederacy recently concluded between 
Russia, Sweden, and Denmark was ac- 
tually executed, nay, the very day before 
it was signed, no man in this House, I am 
fully certain, bad the subject been brought 
into discussion, would have uttered a 
doubt upon it. Then why is it declared 
now? Is it to apologize for those who 
have violated the mosst solemn en 
ments, who have entered into a conven- 
tion, in defiance of the moet sacred trea- 
ties and. the long established law and 
usage of European nations, to deprive us 
of our indisputable and essential right ? 
This doubt from the hon. gentleman is 
not, I apprehend, the effect of investiga- 
tion or calm inquiry; it is merely offered 
as an argument against the address, and 
suggested by his fears—a ies of rea- 
soning that is calculated to produce inde- 
cision, to throw a damp on the spirit of 
the country, and to enco the hopes 
of our enemies. The hesitation which he 
recommends would be a victory to the 
coalesced powers, as it would give them 
time and opportunity to Collect and invi- 
gorate the means necessary to maintain 
their unjust and extraordinary preten- 
sions. For centuries back, the nght of 
belligerent powers to search the vessels 
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of neutral nations and to detain the 
goods of an enemy, has been considered 
a material part of the law of nations, and 
has been uniformly acted upon as such 
by this country, unless surrendered by 
express stipulation with particular states. 
Then why, in the course of this practice, 
did the hon. gentleman, or his party, so 
assiduous in seeking for matters of com- 
plaint, neglect to mention the prudence 
and policy of the principle ; or why bring 
forward their inquiry at this peculiar 
period, when other nations were arming 
to wrest the right from us by force? My 
learned friend seems to have much mis- 
taken the tenor and purport of the ad- 
dress: .he says, we should not pledge 
ourselves to support his majesty in a sys- 
tem of warfare, into which there is per- 
haps no absolute necessity to enter. But 
the address requires no such pledge from 
us; it merely states our readiness to co- 
operate with his majesty in defending our — 
claims, should the northern powers ‘per- 
sist in their plane of aggression. Surely 
my learned fiend would not recommend 
a pusillanimous surrender of a right so 
essential to our existence as a naritime 
state, from any consideration of circum- 
stances! Does he venture to say, that 
the case ever occurred in which, by act 
or treaty, we had abandoned the claim of 
searching neutral bottoms for enemy's 
pro ? Did the earl of Chatham ever 
shrink from asserting it? No: -it was in 
the war which that illustrious statesman 
conducted, that this right was carried to 
its utmost extent; and the neutral na- 
tions never complained. The hon. mover 
has told us, that justice is policy —strange, 
then, that his sense of justice should have 
so long been dormant, in never question- 
ing this claim, which he now conceives to 
be unjust. I well know that my learned 
friend possesses an extensive knowledge 
of the ee of nations, and a strong feeling 
for the interests of this country ; he there- 
fore takes a different course from the hon. 
mover of the amendment—he admits the 
right of this country to search neutral 
ships for the goods of an enemy, and that . 
the northern confederacy are contending 
for a principle which militates against the 
established laws of nations; he knows 
that treaties which allow an exception to 
this practice only serve more completely 
to establish the right—such was ever 
decreed to be the case in the fullest con- 
sideration of the subject by the ablest 
civilians, particularly by the late lord 
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Mansfield. When we, by express atipu- 
lation, allowed such an exception ia favour 
of Holland, it was to detach that. power 
from France, and from a consideration 
that it was not very probable the Dutch 
would be neutral while we shauld be at 
war--then reckoning upoa her as our 
friend, though now, more unfortuaately 
for her ewn imterest than for ours, she 
happens to be acting against us. We 
also granted this exception to France in 
the days of Charles 2nd, and, by the 
treaty of 1787, .calculated rightly that 
France was not likely to be in a state of 
neutrality while we should. be at war; 
but these considerations should not infla- 
ence us to grant a similar privilege to the 
powers of the northern confederacy, be- 
eause theymight become the carriers of the 
whele commerce of our enemy. We ex- 
ercised this right of maritime capture for 
time almost immemorial, and have conti- 
' gued:to exercise it with the utmost mo- 
deration; certainly, when compared to 
the practice of France, eur conduct has 
been highly moderate indeed. That 
country exercised their power in a man- 
ner net less extraordinary than unjust ; 
they took in a two-fold point of view: 
they cenfiscated the ship of their friend, 
if it happened to be loaded with enemy's 
goods; and not merely that, but if the 
goods happened to be of English maau- 
facture, or if any part of them. were so, 
the whole ship an@ cargo were condemned. 
France then was equally severe towards 
the property: of friends and foes--how 
much worse, then, have neutral powers 
been treated by France than by this 
country! Yet all the outcry is raised 
against England, whose pretensions are a 


temperate use of the general custom of | [ 


belligerent powers, and a material qualifica- 
tion of the extravagant practices ot France 
and Spam. But France is now an advo- 
cate for the freedom of the sea, and, to 
assert that freedom, has joined Denmark 
and Sweden, and become a leading friend 
to the unmolested navigation of neutral 
ships. Let us inquire into the causes. 
After the complete defeat of the French 
navy by lord Nelson, they recalled the 
neutral ships to their ports. When, then, 
you consider the arguments advanced in 
a recent publication from a celebrated 
Danish professor, which my learned friend 
has alluded to, and the intimate con- 
nexion between the destruction of the 
French navy, and the recall of neutral 
vessels to the French ports, the purpose 
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and policy of that gentleman will be easily 
perceived. If you wish to defeat that 
policy, if you wish to prevent the restora- 
tion of their navy and commerce, you 
must insist upon maintaining the right of 
searching neutral ships. If you permit 
the free navigation demanded, the French 
will soon recruit their marine—you may 
destroy it again and again, they will 
weary you by expense. If the northern 
powers are suffered to furnish them with 
stores, they can, year after year, easily 
bring out fresh fleets. Should such a 
system be tolerated, our maritime supe- 
riovity would be reduced to complete 
insignificance.—- My learned friend made 
some allusions to the laws as set down by 
treaties between this country and Den- 
mark and Sweden: by the existing trea- 
ties. it would be fraud in them to convey 
enbmies goods. The convention which 
Denmark.:avows to have signed, asserts 
that right. This, therefore, is a depar- 
ture from treaty, and to all intents an act 
of hostility. The convention, I assert, 
cannot exist with the treaty. The Danish 
professor, to whom I have before alluded, 
in laying down the law, takes scarcely 
any notice of treaties; he relies on what 
he supposes the reason and equity of the 
case. He pretends to conceive that na- 
tions should never enter into treaty, or, if 
they should, that it ought not to restrain 
them from the assumption of a right; he 
pushes his opinions to nearly the amount 
of that maxim which Brissot and Le Brun 
endeavoured to establish—that the law of 
nature superseded all treaties. My 
learned friend said, the convention be- 
tween the northern powers was consistent 
with their treaties with this country— 
Dr. L. said, ‘“‘ No.”] Then, that to 
enter into the confederacy was no depar- 
ture from treaty [Dr. L. again said— 
No.]—Then he was unintelligible [a 
laugh. ]—-1 shall not press this point fur- 
ther; but there is another part of the 
convention to which I wish to call your 
attention—it is that which allows the right 
of search, and confiscation of what it calls 
contraband goods, though the advocates 
of that convention contend against any 
search whatever. If we should consent 
to any modification of our rights, the 
next step of the powers engaged in that 
convention, in obedience to the advice of 
their philosophical friends, will be to in- 
sist that all kinds of prorerty on board 
merchant ships should be protected from 


‘detention—should be free from search. 
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The whole of this pretension will be most 
assuredly put forward; for the present 
distinetion of contraband is artificial; 
there is no such distinction, correctly 
speaking; all articles designed for and 
conducive to the advantage of our enem 

are inadmissible to be freely conveyed, 
and therefore contraband. If these pre- 
posterous distinctions are admitted, the 
next step will be, that we cannot take our 
enemy's goods—that the intercourse of 
merchants ought not to be interrupted. 
Against whom, then, are we to make 
war? Why, against a metaphysical being 
called the state, as if the state was any 
thing but the aggregate of the people; 
and we attack their property in order to 
reduce the resources of the state, which 
derives all its vigour fromthem. So much 
for the learned professor’s sophistry! He 
compares a neutral ship to a neutral cha- 
racter; but how does the comparison 
stand? A neutral character does not 
interfere with yoa; nor do Denmark and 
Sweden when they remain at home; but 
when employed in transporting certain 
goods to our enemy, or in promoting 
their commerce, they contribute to the 
resources, the convenience, and accom- 
modation of our enemies, in such a way 
as is injurious to our interests; and we are 
justified in interrupting them: the com- 
parison therefore does not hold — it is 
extremely absurd. These arguménts 
have no novelty; they have been often. 
advanced, and as often refuted and ridi- 
culed ; but in the present day, so favour- 
able to extravagant doctrines, they are 
urged with increased violence. If it is 
allowed, that we have a right to capture 
the enemy’s property at all, why should 
that right be done away, and the property 
be protected, because it is incloscd in a 
piece of wood? Grotius did not con- 
ceive that any doubt could arise upon the 
interpretation of this principle. — My 
learned friend said, that if the northern 
powers had entered into a confederacy 
against England, they had much provoca- 
tion. I do not, Sir, so well understand 
the principles upon which the Admiralty 
courts, particularly those in the colonies, 
generally ‘act, therefore [ will not enter 
into any controversy with him on that 
subject; but I will say, that if such cases 
of grievance'as my learned friend men- 
tioned had existed in the inferior courts, 
the parties could be redressed by an ap- 
peal to the proper tribunal, and they had 
the secarity of the British character for a 
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strictly upright and fair decision; but 
whatever that decision might be, no na- 
tion would be justified in arming in con- 
sequence of the decree of an Admiralty 
court, without previous application to the 
state, by whom that court is appointed. 
These cases, then, can form no part of 
the cause which generated the present 
difference with the northern powers; the 
main purport of whose claim is to carry 
enemy's goods, which they have no 
right to do by generat law or particular 
treaty; and it is a claim which aims at 
our maritime existence, and of course at 
our national existence also. To weaken 
or to destroy that maritime superiority, 
has Jong been the favourite object of 
French ambition; they declare that the 
ower they have grasped will be insecure, 
if they carmot pied tea the destruction 
of your naval ascendancy.—My learned 
friend has called to your recollection the 
conduct of. queen Elizabeth and of 
Charles 2nd, and recommends their for- 
bearance as examples for imitation ; but 
I can see no parallel in the circumstances. 
He also dwelt on the policy of our minis- 
try in the year 1780. We now, however, 
feel the ill effects of that policy : a similar 
el gest of our rights at this period 
would, perhaps, expose us to some still 
greater evil on a future day. Had the 
pretension of the armed neutrality been 
resisted then, we should not now be dis- 
turbed by the repetition of it; but the 
circumstances of the country were dif- 
ferent. It was a maxim of that celebrated 
statesman, John De Witt, that nothing 
which was palpably unjust, should, under 
any circumstances, he submitted to; and 
he was influenced by that obvious pre- 
cept of common sense, that if a man en- 
dures one insult, it will be repeated again 
and again, until at length he may be 
obliged to resist, when circumstances 
shall render his resistance feeble and in- 
efficient. What that great man recom- 
mended in his small state, we are now 
acting upon. So soon as we understand 
that a convention is signed whieh we 
have every reason to think hostile to our 
rights and interests, we have put our- 
selves in a posture to be prepared against 
the consequences; we are only guarding 
ourselves against the determinations we 
have observed: they may not push their 
pretensions to the extent apprehended ; 
if so, hostilities will not ensue: at all 
events, let us take measures to be secure. 
My learned friend remarked, that a con- 
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voy was not by any means subject to this 
right of search ; the learned professor states 
it as @ practice grown up in the two last 
wars, for neateal states to send out con- 
voys to protect their trade against priva- 
teers. Reasoning on the plainest grounds, 
what an absurdity is it to suppose that a 
convoy can | peo your right of search! 
The faith of the state must pledge itself, 
that no enemy's goods are on board; the 
state cannot pledge that: when it grants 
passports, it can only take the affidavits 
of the parties; the captor, in his search, 
may find many articles not specified in 
these affidavits, yet the convoy isa to sail 
uninterrupted. Consult the citizens of 
London, and they will tell you, that the 
papers the captain must have on board, 
and which describe the goods on board, 
and the destination of the ship, may ena- 
ble the captor to come at particulars, sel- 
dom communicated to the state which 
, -gtants the passports; therefore a convoy 
ought to be no protection. Ifmy learned 
friend attended to the speech of my right 
hon. friend, he would have heard that 
ministers had not taken hostile measures, 
until an application to the northern 
courts had produced an explicit avowal 
of their purposes. That avowal to carry 
enemy’s goods alters the case altogether 
relative to the protection claimed by con- 
voys.—Having thus established the justice 
of our claims, and the necessity of assert- 
ing and maintaining them, I have done 
enough to justify me in giving my nega- 
tive to the proposed amendment. But I 
think it necessary, before I sit down, to 
make some observations on the general 
tone and tendency of the speech by which 
the amendment was introduced. The 
hon. gentleman has disclaimed all inten- 
tion of exciting despondency in the coun- 
try. I am very ready to acquit him of 
any such intention: I trust no man can be 
mad or base enough to entertain it. But 
I must maintain, that the tendency of 
much of what he has said is to produce 
the very effect of which he thinks it ne- 
cessary to disavow the design. If we are 
in earnest in wishing that the country 
may display an energy proportioned to 
the difficulties which it has to surmount, 
what is the conduct which, as rational 
and consistent men, we ought to hold? 
Ought we deliberately to endeavour to 
disappoint our own wishes—to lay plans 
for frustrating our own hopes—to labour 
to dishearten and disunite those on whose 
union and courage our safety wholly de- 
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pends? And yet, is not this the prepos- 
terous course which the hon. gentleman 
has been pursuing? Has he not held out 
to our view the most gloomy pictures of 
our situation and resources? Has he not 
exaggerated every difficulty, and magni- 
fied every danger? Has he not drawn 
such a comparison between the power of 
the enemy, and that of this country, as 
almost to exclude the hope of a success- 
ful issue to the contest in which we are 
engaged? In the name of common 
sense, what can gentlemen propose or 
promise to themselves from this strange 
application of their eloquence? Suppos- 
ing they should completely ee in . 
persuading the people to distrust their 

government, their strength, their re- 
sources, and to admire and dread the 
enemy with whom we have to contend; I 
wish to know what advance they think 
they will have made towards bettering 
our condition, towards increasing our 
strength, towards improving our security? 
What should we think af the commander 
of an army, who, on the eve of an en- 
gagement, should employ all his eloquence 
to dispirit his men—who should inculcate 
cowardice and propagate dismay—who, 
by magnifying the power of the enemy, 
and the danger of the conflict, should in- 
cite his troops to flight, or to submission? 
We should say that such conduct was the 
extreme of treachery or of folly. For 
God's sake, let no part of this community 
expose itself to either imputation! Ifwe 
are unwilling to acta manly, let us at 
least act a consistent part. Let there be 
a correspondence between the objects we 
profess, and the means we employ. If 
we are determined to place our hopes of 
safety, not in the strength of our arms, 
but in the humility of our supplications, 
then these addresses to our fears, these 
exaggerated representations of our diffi- 
culties, re 8 rational ae and cine 
answer A salutary purpose. ey may be 
of use in bre ing down the stubbor 
British spirit, and reconciling it to the 


‘humiliation and disgrace to which we are 


prepared to submit. But let us make an 
election, and shape our conduct qeaeieas | 
to our choice. If our election be, as I 
trust it is, to fight to the last extremity 
in defence of our rights and our indepen- 
dence, do not let us, in the very moment 
when we are uttering our resolution, 
throw a doubt on its firmness and since- 
rity, by breaking out into wailings and 
lamentations on the necessity we are 


under of forming it. What: confidence can 
we place in the wisdom or the courage of 
him who wastes, in lamenting his condi- 
tion, that time which he ought to employ 
an improving it? Even -if our present 
difficulties could be justly attributed to 
our past imprudence, where would be 
the policy of weakening the efficacy of 
those means, by which alone either errors 
or misfortunes can be repaired? Let 
who will direct our affairs, it is upon the 
‘ spirit and the exertions of the people that 
our salvation must depend. And is it 
wise to attempt to damp that spirit, and 
to deaden those exertions, by representing 
our situation to be such as almost to ren- 
der hope delusive, and exertion unavail- 
ing? Are gentlemen afraid that we 
shall be led, by a generous enthusiasm, to 
exert ourselves in the public cause, be- 
yond what may be perfectly consistent 
‘with our individual interests? Is this so 
much the bent and temper of mankind, 
tha: prudent philosophers think it neces- 
' gary to interpose their salutary admoni- 
tions, ‘Jest a disinterested public spirit 
should acquire too powerful an ascen- 
dant? Is it -for this purpose that hon. 


tlemen think themselves called upon, . 


n policy and in prudence, to endeavour 
to draw off the attention of a large por- 
tion of the people from the dangers that 
threaten their country, tothe evils that 
affect themselves? I do not see how, by 
depicting those evils in the gloomiest co- 
lours, we, in any way, contribute to their 
alleviation. I wish to God that all the 
upper classes of life would display the 
same sober fortitude that has characteris- 
ed the lower orders of the community ! 
They have real and serious evils to strug- 
gle with, and toendure. There are those 
who are obliged to task their. imagina- 
tions for subjects of complaint, which, if 
they would confess the honest truth, 
never broke in upon one moment of their 
repose, or robbed them of one particle of 
their enjoyments. Yet, not content with 
giving vent to their own mock lamenta- 
tions, they are angry that those whio 
really suffer should show any degree of 
patience under their sufferings, and 
should not be ready to break out into 
insurrection against that government 
which is exerting its utmost for their re- 
lief. But, in spite of excitement and ex- 
ample, the British people still retain their 
ancient characteristics. They have not 
yet been prevailed upon to 
the ruin and disgrace of their country, 
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under the vague and deceitful name of 
peace.. They would not, I am persuaded, 
purchase a relief from the distresses of 
the moment, by the sacrifice of their 
country’s honour. They would not con- 
sent to become tributaries to France, 
even if France should undertake to dole 
out to them a daily allowance of bread 
for the remainder of their lives. Propose 
that relief to them, on those terms, and, 
I am certain, they would refuse to sell, 
for a mess of pottage, the birth-right of 
their independence. Need I say, that, 
instead of obtaining relief by such a dis- 
graceful sacrifice, they would entail upon 
themselves evils without number and 
without remedy? Need I point out to 
them the disastrous fate of every country 
which France has either seduced by 
fraud, or subdued by arms? No. Tu 
dissuade Englishmen from surrendering 
their independence, it is not necessary to 
detail to them the effects of its loss. It 
can require no effort of reasoning to in- 
duce us to spurn at the thought of bon- 
dage and subjection. Does any man a7 
we ought to entertain the deliberation—will 
any man proposeit asa questionforconsider- 
ation and debate, whether it were better 
to resist France, or quietly to submit to 
her domination? And yet, in a place 
where no man would bear to hear the 
question stated, we find representations 
made, and arguments employed, which 
tend to disable us from making that 
united and vigorous resistance, by which 
alone our existence, asa free and inde- 
pendent people, can be preserved. Far 
different is the conduct which enlightened 
patriotism would call upon us to pursue. 
What a true patriot would most appre- 
hend, in any crisis of his country’s affairs, 
would be, that the people might not be 
inspired with the ardour necessary for 
their own deliverance. His fear would 
be, that they might not have the firmness 
to support, with the perseverance neces- 
sary for success, a conflict of heavy ex- 
pense and of long duration. This, I say, 
would be the fear uppermost in the mind 
of areal patriot; and he would exert the 
whole resources of his genius, to animate 
the courage, to sustain the fortitude, to 
stimulate the efforts of his countrymen. 
He would not bring forward and dwell: 
upon every circumstance that could in- 
dispose them to honourable exertions, : 
and reconcile them to disgraceful com-- 
romise. He would not exaggerate the 
difficulties they had to encounter, aor 
(3 0] a 
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undervalue the importance of the objects 
for which they were to contend. He 
would not, indeed, embark them in use- 
Jess dangers, or incite them to contend for 
objects of no importance; but, being 
thoroughly convinced of the value of the 
objects, and of the sufficiency of his 
- country’s. means, he would not suggest 
excuses to the people for leaving those 
means unemployed, and yielding up those 
objects without a struggle for their pre- 
servation. Let the House decide which 
system of conduct is most wise, most 
manly, and most likely to effect the salva- 
tion of a country. According to the 
opinion which it shall form on that sub- 
ject, will it estimate the merits of the hon. 
gentieman’s speech, and determine whe- 
ther it be best to adopt the firm and 
energetic sentiments of the Address, or 
the timid and hesitating language of the 
amendment. 

Mr. Tierney seid, that had the learned 
gentleman abstained from the latter part 
of his speech, he should not have trou, 
bled the House with a single observation ; 
but he could not remain silent after hear- 
ing the long train of misrepresentations in 
which that learned gentleman had in- 
dulged, and the artful arguments by 
which he had attempted to inflame the 
minds of the House and of the country 
against his hon. friend, by imputing to 
him sentiments which he never uttered. 
He would here appeal to the candor of 
the House, and to the amendment of his 
hon. friend, and then defy the learned 

entleman to point out a single word in 
it which had any tendency to excite de- 
spondency, or to sacrifice the just rights 
and liberties of Englishmen. Were gen- 
tlemen on his side of the House to be told 
that they depressed the spirit of the peo- 
ple while they increased the hopes of the 
enemy, because, after being deceived 
during eight years by every promise made, 
and disappointed in every enterprise un- 
dertaken by ministers, they, at the close 
of those eight years refused, without pre- 
vious inquiry, to entrust the remaining 
resources of the country to the same 
hands ?—As to the question of the mari- 
_ time rights which we claimed, and which 
the confederacy seemed determined to 
dispute, he only wished that the House 
might pause and examine whether these 
rights might be surrendered without 
vitally affecting the interests of the coun- 
try, or whether the question coneerning 
them was not now prematurely brought 
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into discussion. The House was called 
upon to come toa vote on this delicate 
subject before any documents to guide 
their decision had been laid on the table. 
The right hon. gentleman had, indeed, 
promised to produce papers, and told the 
House he had made up his mind upon 
the question; but as the House had not 
the same means of forming a judgment, 
he trusted they would not assent to the 
address in its present form.—The learned 
gentleman had observed, that the lower 
classes of the people suffered much, but 
that they suffered without a murmur. It 
was true they did; but did not the 
middling and upper classes of the com- 
munity suffer also? Was not their pride 
humbled by the privations they must 
submit to, in lowering the establishments 
transmitted to them by their fathers? Yet 
they were accused of indulging in idle 
lamentations. In fine, there never was 
a time when the higher ranks of society 
were reduced to such privations. The 
hon. and learned gentleman had compli- 
mented the lower ranks of life very 
highly; but did he imagine that they 
would always be so quiet? The people 
would one day see that because they had 
been too pauent, the measure of their ca- 
lamity had been increased. Ministers 
had, without control, all the 
resources of the country; but they had 
expended them in the most contemptible 
pursuits. He did not believe that the 
people would think those who so ably 
exerted themselves in the cause of their 
country, its enemies. The minister, 
however, had had the army and navy of 
England at his disposal; and no man had 
ever wasted so much of its blood and 
treasure; no man had ever wasted s0 
much English valour in useless expedi- 
tions; expedition had gone after expedi- 
tion, and million after million. He 
begged that for the future money might 
be entrusted to ane who would expeae it 
better. He appealed to every man, who 
was not absolutely in place;—by speaking 
thus, he did not intend any personal re- 
flection, but it was well enough krowa, 
he said, that the being. in place naturally 
produced certain effects.—He therefore 
appealed to every member not in place, 
whether they thought the war had been 
well conducted. The country looked up 
to ministers for inquiry; but they were 
unwilling to satisfy these inquiries, and 
incapable of procuring .an honourable 
peace. He asked the House to name 
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the port in Europe that respected them, 
or the enemy that feared them? The only 
rational motive for carrying on the war, 
was, to procure a peace. Was it, then, 
to be accounted strange, that he should 
ask that the millions raised to defray its 
expenses should be put in the hands of 
those who knew how to expend them to 
advantage? 

Mr. Secretary Dundas said, that con- 
scious that in every measure he had had 
the honour to advise or conduct, he had 
acted to the best of his judgment, he 
felt callous to all that the hon. gentleman 
hed said. He defended his conduct 
during the American war, and observed, 
that if any gentleman thought that any 
misconduct had been committed, he cer- 
tainly had a right to inquire into it; but 
of all times he thought the present the 
worst suited for such inquiry. 

Mr. Sheridan said :—I should not bave 
spoken at all, had it not been for the 
Jast part of the learned gentleman’s speech. 
It was in fact a charge aguinst my hon. 
friend, that, with mock lamentations he 
was endeavouring to encourage despon- 
dency. But the learned gentleman’s ar- 
gument isa curious one. Is it not, he 
says, encouraging raul wena when 
our situation is so desperate? We 
contended that we could not succeed in 
the objects of the war, and it was then 
said that we were encouraging despon- 
dency. The event turned out as we pre- 
dicted. Again we said, pause! for your 
allies will fall off if you go on with the 
war. Again we were told that our diffi- 
culties had become greater, and that we 
were only encouraging despondency by 
our advice. Again we asserted, that if 
the war was continued, we should at 
length bring the rest of the powers of 
Europe against us. That day has ar- 
rived. Our allies have fallen off, and we 
have all Europe against us. It is then, 
suggested, that we ought not to take the 
assertions of ministers for granted, and 
that we ought now to pause. Then 
comes the eloquent speech of thé learned 
gentleman, asserting, that all who made 
use of such language ought to be consi- 
dered as almost in Jeague with the enemy. 
This he illustrated by a simile, which he 
thought to be unanswerable. What, 
says he, would you say to a general 
who should harangue his army, and tell 
them that their resources were unequal 
to the conflict? Why, Sir, Jet me sup- 
pose that any general had used this lan- 
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Bunge: and that a colonel should say tq 
1im, You have often told us before, that 
our resources were more thaa equal to 
the contest, that we should find allies ia 
every nation, and friends wherever we 
went; but we have discovered, that in all 
these promises you have deceived us—we 
have found ambuscades where we ex- 
pected support, famine where we ex. 
pected. plenty, and a host of enemies 
where we looked for none but fricnds 
But the learned gentleman proceeds to 
contrast the conduct of the lower ordera 
of the people with the language held in 
this House. Sir, I have always thought 
it dangerous to endeavour to make a dif- 
ference between the lower orders and 
those above them. But I. scarcely ever 
heard any doctrine of that nature more 
dangerously urged, than I have heard it: 
this night. We talk of quiet: Sir, I am 
miore alarmed at this dira quies, than E 
should be if I heard complaints accom. 
panied even, with some tendency to dise 
order. But why do you not hear com- 
plaints? You have gagged the people, and 
bound them hand and foot; and then you 
say, look how quiet they are. Sir, I 
ask, is there any place but this where a 
men may speak his sentiments freely? If 
that be the case, is it not idle to talk of 
this quiet of the people? But, says the 
learned gentleman, is there any man ca- 
pable of the meanness of making submis- 
sions to France? Yes, Sir, his majesty’s 
ministers; for they have done it. We 
have heard it asked, whether we could 
make peace with regicides, and whether 
aman could be found that would be the 
bearer of such a proposal? Sir, ministers 
have done it; they have done it three 
times, after as lofty boasts as those which 
the learned gentleman has been making 
for them this day, by proxy. 

The question being put, ‘ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the question ;” the House divided : 

Tellers. 
Sir Wat. Williams Wynn 
aeae } Mr. Joba Smith - boss. 
Mr. Whitbread - - - 63 
Mr. Hobhouse - - -+ t 

So it was resolved in the affirmative: 
Then the main question being put, was 
agreed to. | 


Nogs 


List of the Minortty. 
Adair, R. Anson, J. 
Ady, S. T. Aubrey, sir J. 
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Barclay, G. . Milner, sir W.. - 
Baring, sir F. Mostyn, sir J. 
Biddulph, R. Nicholls, J. 
Bird, W. W. North, D. 
Bouverie, hon. E. Northey, W. 
Brogden, J. Porter, G. 

Byng, G. Richardson, J. 
Cavendish, lord G. Russell, lord J. 
Comb, H. C. Russell, lord W. 
Cooke, B. St. John, hon. St. A. 
Copley, sir L. Shakespeare, A. 
Courtenay, J. Sheridan, R. B. 
Denison, W. J. — Shum, G. 
Dundas, hon. C. Simpson, J. 
Grey, C. Sinclair, sir John 
Hare, J. . Smith, W. 
Harrison, J. Somerville, sir M. 
Howard, H. Stanley, lord 
Jeffcreys, N. Sturt, ©. 

Jekyll, J. Symmons, J. P. 
Jolliffe, W. Taylor, M. A. 
Jones, J.J. Taylor, J. 

ta S. Thompson, J. 
Knight, R. P. Tierney, G. 
Langston, J. Tufton, hon. H. 
Langton, W. G. Walpole, hon. G. 
Laurence, Dr. Western, C.C. 
Leicester, sir J. Wilkins, W. 
Lemon, colonel TELLERS. 
Lloyd, J. M. Whitbread, S. 
Martin, J. Hobhouse, B. 


Feb. 3. The Address being reported 
to the House, 

Mr. Jones said, that the most promi- 
nent feature in his majesty’s speech was 
the union. There was no man who more 
sincerély wished, that that union might 
conduce to the safety and happiness of 
the empire; but he entertained great 
doubt wicsher such an effect was likely 
to be expected from it. He had heard 
that a division had existed in the cabinet 
upon the subject of the emancipation of 
the Catholics. The next question re- 
ferred to in the speech from the throne, 
was that which related to the controversy 
between this country and the powers of 
the north, upon certain points of mari- 
time law. He thought the House ought 
to know the justice and utility of going 


to war on this question before it pledged. 


itself todo so. The other subject was 
the scarcity. He was sorry to observe, 
that, in addition to the scarcity of bread, 
the people were obliged to eat what had 
never been the common food of the 
country. He believed the Speech would 
have the effect of re-creating the French 
marine, as the answer to the overtures 
of Buonaparté had had the effect of 
raising him up an army. For these 
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Mr. Martin, of Galway, said:—Sir, I 
rise to thank the hon. gentleman for 
having wished that the union may turn 
out to the mutual advantage of the two 
countries. I can only thank him for the 
fervency of his prayer; for the speech 
which accompanied his prayer was very 
little likely to produce the consummation 
of it. I have often heard that a prophecy 
generally tends to its own accomplish- 
ment. Iam ata loss to suppose that he 
can be sincere, further than from the re- 
liance I haye upon his veracity, when he 
accompanies his prayer with a prophecy 
that it is not likely to be fulfilled. If he 
had given notice of a motion to have dis- 
solved the union, such a speech would 
have been relevant; because, if he would 
undo what has been done, it might be of 
use to demonstrate that what had been 
done ought not to have been done. But 
if the union between the two countries is 
intended to operate as a marriage be- 
tween individuals during the lives of the 
contracting parties, what use can there 
possibly be in stating, that this union 
would not tend to the good of the coun- 
tries? There is another subject to which 
he has alluded; namely, the Roman Ca- 
tholics of Ireland. I assure the hon. 
gentleman, that whatever invitations may 
come from gentlemen on that side of the 
House to the Roman Catholics, they will 
find that the Cathoiics of Ireland will be 
little inclined to enlist under avy banner 
of the kind. They are willing to abide 
by whatever the wisdom of the govern- 
ment shall think it expedient to do. 

Mr. Bankes said, he had carefull 
listened to the debate of last night, and, 
in some respects, held sentiments different 
from the speakers on both sides. With 
regard to the hon. mover of the Amend- 
ment, he was surprised that he should 
have entertained any doubts on the sub- 
ject of our maritime right; and if he al- 
lowed the right, that he should have 
questioned whether it ought to be main- 
tained. The revival of this disputed claim, 
on the part of the neutral powers, loudly 
called upon this country to establish what 
we had always considered as our right. 
The armed neutrality now set on foot was 
evidently directed against this country. 
But he must at the same time say, that 
since such various disappointments had 
taken place, he did expect that the Speech 
would have announced some attempt to 
enter upon adirect negotiation with France. 


reasons he protested against the Address. Austria having been obliged to enter opon 
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be called on to enter upon overtures for 

ce. An alarming storm was gathering 
in the North, and sound policy required 
us to get rid of our old enemy, before we 
attempted to grapple with new ones. It 
might be said, this was not the moment 
for making such an attempt; for that the 
pretensions of the enemy would rise in 
proportion to the additional force directed 
against this country. This might be so 
far true; yet, as our danger increased, 
was it not to be expected that greater 
sacrifices must be made when we saw ad- 
ditional armaments fitting out against us? 
But upon what ground did gentlemen 
assume that France would not now come 
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In the last letter of M. Otto there was 
en express declaration, that the chief 
consul would be ready, at any future 
time, to enter upon a separate treaty with 
this country. Not that he placed implicit 
reliance on the declarations of France, 
but why not hear from France herself, 
whether she would or would not adhere to 
her own pacific declarations? No other 
object could now be had in view, but 
that of coming out of the contest upon 
fair terms. How could we be sure that 
the disposition of the first consul might 
not now be in favour of a general peace? 
We had but little bope of bettering our 
condition by continuing the war, with a 
fresh host of enemies raised up against us. 
But though he wished no delay in making 
an attempt at peace, he confessed he was 
not aspune in his expectations of suc- 
cess. France might rise in her pretensions, 
in proportion to the increase of our dif- 
ficulties, but still he considered it de- 
sirable to know on what terms she was 
disposed to treat. Should the attempt 
prove impracticable, from the inordinate 
ambition of the enemy, we should then 
stand excused in the sight of Europe for 
continuing the contest, and refute the 
insinuations that it was British gold and 
British obstinacy that kept the flames of 
war alive. 

Mr. Windham (secretary at war) said, 
it would be haturally expected that he 
should say something on the subject now 
before the House, and yet he was afraid 
he had hardly any thing to say that might 
be deemed satisfactory; not because the 
subject was not important, but because the 
speech of the hon. gentleman who had 
just sat down did not oppose the Address, 
_ and yet contained some points which na- 
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turally called foranswer. That speech had, 
proceeded on a state of things, and the 
opinion he entertained of the conduct 
which he supposed administration to have 
pursued; and also on the judgment which 
that hon. gentleman had formed of that. 
conduct,. and his sentiment as to what 
that conduct oughtto be. Now, said Mr. 
Windham, that hon. gentleman must see 
that it is impossible for me to say any thing 
on that subject, one way or the other. 
I beg leave to say, I neithermean to convey 
any opinion or information on what has 
been the conduct of administration on the 
subject he alludes to, or what is their 
conduct now, or what ought to have been 
their conduct; because, if there is any 
onething which more than another requires 
delicacy, care, and caution, as to what 
should be said, or what should not be said, 
or that requires more judgment than an 
other; if there be any one thing whic 
requires peculiarly more secrecy than that 
of any other subject, it is the steps taken 
by government for a negotiation for peace. 
otions have been made upon that subject, 

calling for the interposition of parliament; 
and whenever such a motion is likely to 
be useful, I think the best shape in which 
it can come is that of an address to the 
throne for the dismissal of ministers; be- 
cause to that object they all tend. Gee. 
nerally speaking, however, there is no 
subject which requires more extent of in- 
formation, delicacy of touching, or more 
Mester of means, than that of negotia- 
tion for peace; nor is it only necessary 
that these advantages should be possessed 
by those who would act, but even those 
who would talk to purpose on that subject. 
Who should take the first step towards 
negotiation? What particular circum- 
stances of one country should make it 
either take the first step, or wait for. 
another to do so, and many other points 
better alluded to than descanted upon, 
are most delicate, and require the appli- 
cation of the best talents that a state has 
in its service. The hon gentleman, when 
he wishes to provoke a discussion upon 
that subject, must be aware that he is 
calling for that on which he can possess 
at best but very imperfect materials for 
consideration; he must be aware also, 
that the subject is one on which ministers 
must necessarily be silent: he is therefore - 
combating, in a great degree, upon a 
very difficult point, although he is with- 
out an adversary. I must be alowed to . 
protest against any inference that he caa. 
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draw in such a situation. There arene necessary to forma complete understand- 
circumstances before that hon. gentleman, | ing of it. The hon. gentleman admits, 
from which he can infer that no steps have | to the fullest extent, the rights claimed on 
been taken for negotiation; nor any to: the part of this country in the case now 
make him infer that any steps have been | immediately before us; and he states the 
taken; or when or how they may be taken. |! opinion of the House on the claims of the 
It must be obvious, if such steps be taken, | confederate powers. He says also, that 
they require, for the success of them; that | the question is of too much importance to 
they should remain secret until some | be given up, and that France is a party 

rogress is made inthem. Now, I beg | that is fomenting the Northern powers to 
eave to say, that I give no information, | a quarrel with us; which I believe to be 
either the one way or the other, I only | true;—why, then, itis rather odd that 
observe, that the hon. gentleman has been | such a moment should be chosen by the 
speaking on facts which have been as- | hon. gentleman to make the observations 
sumed by himself. He must infallibly be | we have heard from him to-night; and 
in the dark: and as I am not supposed to | that in the very moment in which (for any 
be so, I should ill perform my duty if I | thing he can know to the contrary) there 
were to discover any thing on this matter | may be a negotiation going on, but of 
at the present moment. I think nothing | which I beg to be understood again as 
of this kind ought to be discovered by any | not saying a word one way or the other. 
branch of the executive government. Alt If France is endeavouring to support the 
that can regularly be said is, that this | confederates in this claim, and they pro- 
country is at perfect liberty, by its decla- | ceed on that assumption until the councils 
rations, to open a negotiation with France, | of these confederates be changed, every 
if it sees a necessity forsodoing. France | thing they advise that is to effect us must 
is also at perfect liberty to begin a negotia- | be nugatory.—The hon. gentleman ob- 
tion with us, if she thinks proper so to do. | served a good deal upon atopic, on which 
But I do not say whetherany such negotia- | I would say a word or two: which was, 
tion has or has not been begun or pro- | on the propriety of the ministers of this 
posed on either side; not do I say any | country making overtures for peace, which 
thing of any reason which may have de- | they knew would not be accepted. That 
termined his majcsty’s government either | there may be possibly a given state of 
one way or the other upon that subject. | things in which sucha course should be 
I cannot, however, help adverting a little | taken, I will not deny; but it is on the 
to what the hon. gentleman has said, and | face of it a very undignified mode of 
observing by the way, that he took upon | proceeding, and one to which I should 
himself the exercise of the functions of Ee very unwilling to consent. Besides, who 
executive government, and that without : is it to satisfy ? It would not satisfy the 
good means to exercise his faculties. | hun. gentleman, nor, I presume, many of 
Every member is at liberty to do so, if he | the members of this Houses so that I 
thinks fit. Those who are hostile to mi- | think the step, if taken, would not be very 
nisters, who think meanly of their judg- | effectual: nor do I think it would be wise ; 
ment, very naturally consider topics of | for it would bring into question the pacific 
negotiation for peace proper objects of | disposition of government, a term which, 
motion in this House; of which the ten- hy-the-by, is a little vague, because a 
dency is, to take the affairs of government | pacific disposition must and ought to de- 
out of the hands of ministers, and to place | pend upon the terms on which you in- 
them elsewhere. But Ishouldhavethought | dulge it. However, the practice alluded 
that my hon. friend would have given us | to by the hon. gentleman, would call in 
the credit for knowing what we were | question the future sincerity of its follow- 
doing ; especially when he must feel that, | ers, and be unfavourable to the character 
at all events, bis own information is very | of government. This would not satisfy 
imperfect on the subject on which he has | any intelligent man at home—it would 
been speaking, instead of supposing a | not satisfy the enemy. Why, then, the 
course, as he has done, and then assuming | only purpose to which it can be applied 
that ministers have pursued it. I cannot | is todo what is called satisfying the coun- 
help recommending to him, as well as to | try. Now, I cannot think this a policy very 
others, a little distrust of their own judg- | dignified, because it is at best only giving 
ments ypon these subjects; because they | temporary way to clamour, and producing 
cannot possess the information which is | nothing—ard that to the knowledge of 
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those who act init. This I consider as a: 
species of popular delusion which is dis- 
creditable to those who are concerned in 
it. Besides, we must not suppose that if 
these shifts produce no good, se will 
cause no harm: there are no expedients, 
or if there be any, they are very few, 
which produce neither good nor harm in 
the affairs of states; and doing a thing to 
produce what is called an impression, if 
that be a false impression, is, in my opi- 
nion, very bad pacy nothing should be 
adopted but what is for the general and 
rmanent interests of a country. And 
hee again the hon. gentleman assumes 
‘much knowledge of what has been passing 
in the minds of ministers: he says, the 
must have meant this, or that; to which 
propositions I cannct assent. The hon. 
gentleman then alleges that some expect- 
ations have been held out on the subject of 
_ this war, and of the conclusion of peace; 
and he talks of a disappointment in that 
respect. Whether he applies it in general 
to administration, or to himself, I know 
not; but I confess I am not one of those 
whose expectations have been disap- 
pointed. hee thought the contest in 
which we are now engaged was a business 
which could be soon dispatched. My 
wishes and hopes have indeed been san- 
guine, and so they are still; but wishes 
and hopes are things very distinct from 
expectation: all that any man can say upon 
this subject, as I apprehend it, is, that, 
with all the inconveniences we suffer, we 
are better off by the war than we should 
have been by peace; that, though our 
' sufferings are great, they would have been 
much greater if this war had not taken 
pore That is all the expectation I ever 
ad from this war: I thought so previous 
to its commencement, and was of opinion 
that it ought to have been commenced 
sooner; and all that has happened has not 
disappointed me. I never thought that 
we should be better off after the war than 
we were before it, that is not the way to 
view the matter: the question is, what 
would our situation have been if we had 
not had the war? The hon. gentleman 
seems to imagine that I hold out a hope, 
that by the prosecution of the war, we 
shall better our condition. That is not 
an opinion that I ever. entertained ; the 
hopes of a state in war are, not to better 
its condition, but to prevent as much as 
possible its condition from becoming 
worse. So in this ou are not 
going to war with the Northern Powers to 
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better your condition, but to preserve 
what is to be considered as the maritime 
strength, which, in a political sense, ig 
synonimous with the existence, of your 
country. I hope the hon. gentleman, 
upon reflection, will agree with me, that 
he is not in possession of sufficient mate- 
rials to form an accuratc opinion on these 
topics. . 

Mr. Nicholls expressed great concern 
at hearing something as if the Catholics 
of Ireland were not to have those advan- 
tages from the Union, a prospect of 
which had been held out. He had sup- 
ported the Union, because he had trasted 
that it would be the means of giving to 
that numerous class of British subjects 
the equality of rights and privileges which 
had been denied them under a more con- 
tracted system of policy. From a hope 
that so great a benefit would be the re- 
sult of it, he had cast a veil over the enor. 
mities and corruption by which it had 
been accomplished; and in proportion to 
his warmth of expectation, was his disap- 
pointment to find that no prospect was 
held out of their emancipation. He next 
directed his attention to the state of our 
dispute with the Northern Powers; and 
though he professed to give no decisive 
opinion on the subject, he maintained, 
that even the decree of one of the ablest 
judges of this country (sir W. Scott) led 
to the inference, that the right which was 
disputed was not so clear and undoubted, 
in the general unlimited view of the affair, 
as was commonly supposed. At all events, 
it was a subject to be maturely weighed 
before the nation was plunged, in defence 
of it, into the horrors of war. In conclu- 
sion, he contended, that peace alone could 
save the country. ; 

Mr. Hebhouse considered the’ question 
in dispute between us and the Northern 
powers as not a clear point, but one that 
required discussion ; not that he had a de- 
cided opinion upon it, but he should like 
to hear it discussed deliberately, for there 
were grave opinions upon it on both sides. 
From the judgment of the court in the 
case of the Swedish convoy, it was clear, 
that the right of search was neither posi- 
tive nor undoubted. He must oppose 
Address from the hostile spirit which it 
breathed. It was stated, that as soon as 
the enemy showed a disposition to enter 
on terms of ‘negotiation, there would not 
be wanting, on the part of this country, @ 
desire to meet them with a suitable spirit 
of pacification. But when the former 
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temperate overtures of the first consul 
were considered; when it was reflected 
how contemptuously they were rejected ; 
and when to this it was farther added, 
that this rejection was accompanied by 
the most petulant abuse, it was hardly to 
be expected that new overtures should 
come from the side of one so grossl 
abused. The Address, then, which, as it 
were, pledged the House to wait till such 
overtures were produced, could only be 
considered as hostile. 

Mr. Wilberforce approved entirely of 
the Address, and was satisfied that the 
ambition of the enemy was the only rea- 
son why we had not had peace long ago. 
The naval superiority of this country had, 
under Providence, proved the means of 
securing to us as great a degree of public 
prosperity and. private happiness, as had 
ever been possessed by any nation; and 
this happiness, he hoped would not be 
found inconsistent with that of other na- 
tions. The right for which we had now 
to contend, was agreeable to the law of 
nations, and confirmed by the very excep- 
tions made to it in our treaties with parti- 
cular countries. He hoped, however, that 
we should show a disposition to bear our 
faculties meekly; and that if any expe- 
dient could be devised, by which, while 
the body and substance of our rights were 
maintained, they might be exercised in a 
way more agreeable to the feelings of neu- 
tral states, his majesty’s ministers would 
express the utmost readiness to adopt it. 

e Address was then agreed to. 


The King’s Answer to the Commons’ 
Address.] To the Address of the Com- 
- mons, his Majesty returned this An- 
ewer : 

‘‘ Gentlemen; I return you my parti- 
cular thanks for this very loyal and affec- 
tionate Address. The cordial assurances 
of your attachment to my poe and go- 
vernment, and of your zeal for the inter- 
ests of my dominions, afford me the ut- 
most satisfaction ; and the firm and expli- 
cit declaration of your sentiments in the 
et conjuncture of affairs, must pro- 

uce the happiest effect in enabling me to 
support with energy and vigour the just 
rights of my crown, and the essential in- 
terests of my dominions.” 


Change of Mintstry.]° Mr. Sheridan 
gave notice, that, on the 5th instant, he 
would bring forward a motion relative 
to the late negotiation for peace with 
Freace. 
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Feb. 5. Mr. Sheridan, understanding 
that the health of the chancellor of the 
exchequer was such as disqualified him 
from attending in his place that evening, 
postponed the motion he had announced 
for this day, until the 10th. As it was 
but a preliminary motion to one which 
would import a charge of great and crimi- 
nal misconduct in his majesty’s ministers, 
it was highly proper that the right hon. 
gentleman should be present. 


Feb. 9. Lord Hawkesbury expressed 
a hope, that Mr. Sturt would consent to 
put off his motion relative to the expedi- 
tion to Ferrol, for a day or two, as two of 
his right hon. friends (Mr. Pitt and Mr. 
Dundas) were necessarily absent.—Mr. 
Sturt lamented the absence of the two 
right hon. gentlemen, but did not feel 
that their presence was necessary.—Mr 
Ryder hoped Mr. Sturt would consent to 
defer his motion to a future day. It was 
not the desire of his two right hon. friends 
to avoid the subject. Their absence did 
not arise from any accidental cause: it 
proceeded from circumstances which it 
was impossible for him then to state, 
though those circumstances were almost 
notorious.—Mr. Sturt then consented to 
defer his motion to the 7th.—Mr. Grey 
gave notice, that he would, on that day 
sevennight, move for a Committee on the 
State of the Nation. 


Feb. 10. On the order of the day 
being read, for taking into consideration 
the earl of Darnley’s motion for an in- 
quiry into the conduct of ministers re- 
specting the management of the war, 

The Earl of Caritsle entreated the ‘no- 
ble lord not to press: his motion at the 
present moment. Not only might such a 
discussion appear premature ; but it might 
be deemed ungenerous to bring furward 
charges against ministers, while they were 
placed in a situation in which it might be 
embarrassing to them to enter on their 
defence. Many of them, it was supposed, 
were retiring from office; and the grounds 
for their withdrawing added considerably 
to the dangers to which the empire was 
exposed. He more particularly alluded 
to the question of the emancipation of the 
Irish Roman Catholics, for which the faith 
of government had, in some degree, been 
pledged. However he might lament the 
decision that had taken place on this very 
delicate point, Ire wished that any discus- 
sion of it might be abstained from for the 
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present. In what he had said to dissuade 
the noble lord from persisting in his mo- 
tion, he was not influenced by any desire 
to give his countenance and support to 
the administration about to be formed. 
The present most alarming situation of 
the empire called for the ablest heads and 
hands to direct its affairs; and could any 
expectation be rationally entertained of 
effecting our salvation by the exertions of 
such a ricketty administration as that 
which was about to undertake the helm 
of the state? A hope was held out by 
the late administration, that something 
would be done for the Catholics of -Ire- 
land. To that the national honour had 
been pledged: and if that hope was now 
to be suddenly extinguished, what could 
ensue, but all the mischiefs to which men 
could be instigated by complete despair? 

Lord Grenville—My lords; from some 
- expressions which have dropped, I feel 
myself called upon shortly to explain the 
situation in which I now stand. And let 
me begin by deprecating all warmth of 
discussion ‘at the present moment. Let 
us refrain from every topic which may in- 
flame the public mind, add to the violence 
of faction, and increase the difficulties of 
the country. Opportunities will occur 
when these subjects may be canvassed 
with safety. A painful daty yet remains 
to speak of myself. From this I will not 
shrink. Some time ago, the noble earl 
who sits near me (Spencer), another 
noble lord not now present (lord Chat- 
ham), together with myself, and several 
of his majesty’s servants, in the House of 
Commons, thought it expedient that the 
benefits of the Union should be rendered 
as extensive as possible, by certain dis- 
abilities being removed, under which a 
eae portion of the people of Ireland now 
abour. Imagining that this measure 
could only be effectual, by coming from 
the executive government, we proposed it 
to those who direct his majesty’s coun- 
cile. It was not deemed eligible, and we 
were unable to prevail. Our opinion of 
its policy remaining unaltered, we consi- 
dered ourselves bound to retire. Ac- 
cordingly we tendered to his majesty the 
resignation of our several employments. 
He has been graciously pleased to dis- 
pense with our services, and we only hold 
our offices till our successors are ap- 
pointed.—My lords; it is impossible for 
me to sit dowa without expressing the 
gratitude I feel for the indulgence, confi- 
dence, and support that I have experi- 
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enced during the long and eventful period 
that | have had a share in his majesty’s 
councils. I have had to serve a kind and 
indulgent master. He has uniformly 
treated me with attention while in his ser- 
vice; and his acceptance of my resignae - 
tion he accompanied with the most flatter. 
ing marks of regard. This conduct has 
made a lasting impsession on my heart. 
My bosom is filled with sensations of re- 
spect, gratitude, and attachment, which I 
feel unable to express. My obligations 
to your lordships are also deep. You 
have long continued to view my conduct 
with approbation. The period during 
which I and my colleagues have been in 
office, has been critical beyond example ; 
and the country has been threatened with 
greater dangers than any to which it had 
before been exposed. The constitution, 
however, is still entire, and the nation 
continues independent and _ powerful ; 
while many of those around it have been 
reduced to the most abject servitude. 
May we hope that our services have con- 
tributed to the escape which this country 
has made from the evils that threatened 
it? It is our consolation to reflect, that 
the same vigorous line of conduct will be 
pursued by our successors. Though we 
may differ from them in some points, in 
most there is no difference between uss; 
and while they continue to act in a firm, 
resolute, and manly manner, they shall 
have our steady support. ba ft 

Earl -Spencer assured their lordships, 
that he most cordially acquiesced in the 
assurances that had been made by his 
noble friend. His noble friend had fully 
explained the reasons by which he was 
induced to resign the place which he had 
held in his majesty’s councils, and the 
intention by which he was actuated of 
supporting the general system that was to 
be adopted by his successors. 

The earl of Darnley then postponed 
his motion to the 20th; for which ‘day 
their lordships were ordered to be sume 
moned. 


Resignation of Mr. Speaker Addington. ] 
Feb. 10. The clerk at the table ac- 
quainted the House, that he had, this 
morning, received a Letter from Mr. 
Speaker: which he read as followeth ; 

“© Palace-yard, Feb. 10th, 1801. 

*¢ Sir; his majesty having been pleased 
to express his intention of appointing ine, 
at this conjuncture, to a situation which 
would be incompatible with the conts 
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nuance of my service to the House of 
Commons, | am obliged to request that 
you will tender to the House my resig- 
nation of an office in itself the most 
honourable, and repeatedly conferred 
upon me in a manner the most gratifying. 
In quitting such a situation, endeared to 
me by considerations the nearest to my 
heart, I am unable adequately ta express 
the sentiments of respect, gratitude, and 
regret, with which I am impressed ; [ am 
sustained by the consciousness that, on 
this occasion, I am actuated by the same 
principles of public duty, by which it bas. 
been my earnest wish and constant 
endeavour ta regulate my conduct, and 
from which I trust thet I shall never 


deviate. I am, with true regard and 
friendship, sir, &e. 
John Lay, esq. Henry ADDINGTON.” 


After which, and before any member 
spoke, the mace was brought into the 
House by the serjeaat, and laid under the 
table. Then, Mr. Pitt acquainted the 
House, that his majesty, under the cir- 
eumstances referred to in Mr. Speaker's 
Letter, gives leave to this Houseto proceed 
to the choice of a new Speaker ; and, that 
it is hig majesty’s pleasure that this House 
should present their Speaker on Thurs- 
day next, at two of the clock, in the 
House of Peers, for his royal approba- 
tion.—Mr. Pitt then moved, That the 
House do now adjourn. 

Sir W. Pulteney said:—I cannot help 
expressing my regret at the loss the 
Mouse will sustain in the right hon. gen- 
tleman who has so long and so ably pre- 
sided in our chair. I am not accustomed 
to pronounce panegyrics on those in of 
fice, er on those coming into office; but 
L cannot avoid saying, that the conduct 
of our late Speaker has been such as must 
have procured him many distinguished 
friends in this House, and, I am _ per- 
suaded, no one enemy. The situation 
he is now called upon to fill is one that 
requires the exercise of great talents. I 
do not mean to insinuate that one man 
may not be as eminently distinguished as 
another; but certainly very considerable 
talents have been withdrawn from bis 
majesty’s service; and, as far as. the pub- 
lic can judge, they have retired upon an 
important principle, and not in conse- 
quence of any spirit of party or faction. 
I hope, whoever may succeed them, that 
this House will have but one object in 
view—that we shall direct our whole at- 
teution to the situation of the country. 


Sir John Mitford chosen Speaker. 
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Let every man, regardless of all party 
differences, lend all hig assistance to 
bring the state out of its present danger. 
The people themeelves wil! side with us, 
and lend us their aid. I have a right to 
say something: I am now old, aod have 
seen many changes, without a change of 
principle: I wish to see that sort of 
chapge that I never heve seen yet—a 
change in which persone of all ip- 
tions shall act from no other metive than 
the good of tbe public, without having 
any view to their own personel interests. 
The House then adjourned. 


Sir John Mitford chosen Speaker.] 
Feb. 11. Lord Hawkesbury, addressing 
himself to Mr. Ley, the clerk of the 
House, said:—Sir; in conse of 
your communication to the House yes- 
terday, I rise for the purpose of proposing 
a fit person to fill the chair of this 
House. It is impossible, that the resig- 
nation of our late valued Speaker should: 
not have made a serious impression upon 
the mind of every one present: it is im- 
possible that we should feel indifferent to 
the loss of a person whose services bave 
been so highly creditable to himself, and 
so advantageous to the House and to the 
public, for such a number of years: it is 
Impossible not to feel the deepest regret 
at the unfortunate circumstances which 
have led to that resignation—circum- 
stances by which, at @ critical conjunc- 
ture, the country bas been deprived of 
abilities as splendid as ever adorned any 
country at the most brilliant period of its 
history. The right bon. gentleman bes 
accepted a situation of great and momen- 
tous difficulty : his elevation he has, I am 

rsuaded, neither sought nor wished for; 
But the sense alone which he entertained 
of his public duty has made bim consent 
to accept the high office conferred upoa 
him by his sovereign. In order, Sir, to 
supply the loss that we have sustained, I 
trust I shajl name one to filk the Chair. of 
this House, whose election ta that emi- 
nent situation will be no less creditable te 
the dignity of the House than honeurable 
te the object of ite choice; a whe, . 
by his extensive knowledge af the lana of 
his country, has raised hineelf te. the 
head of that profession of which he-has 
ever been so distinguished a member; a 
person whose miad and habit of thinking 
have sot been contracted by: abstract ap- 
plication to the peculiar study of his pre- 
fession; but whose attention has been 
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devoted to the attainment of a compre- 
hensive knowledge of the history, laws, 
and customs of this and other countries ; 
by the comparison of which he has ac> 
quired, in a superior degree, the means 
of justly estimating the invaluable blese- 

of the English constitution. In say- 
ing thie, I am persuaded the House will 
anticipate me in my intention of propos- 
ing air John Mitford, by referring the 
qualities I have enumerated to that hon. 
and learned gentleman. Sir, if unbound- 
ed knowledge of the laws, constitution, 
and government of the country ; if energy 
of character; if independence of spirit ; 
if great integrity, and manners the most 
conciliating, be talents requisite for a 
Speaker of the House ef Commons, I 
believe ne person can be named who 
possesses those qualifications in a higher 
degree than the hon. and learned gentle 
man whore I have proposed. I shall con- 
clude by moving, “ That sir John Mit- 
aipeles take the Chair of this House as 


Mr. 2. H. Browne said, that in rising 
to second the motion, he could not but 
join in the regret which every gentlemati 
must feel, on the resignation of their late 
Speaker, and the causes of it. The 
country had been for several years en- 
gaged in an arduows contest, and durin 
the whole of that time, all the high offices 
of government had been filled with per- 
sons possessing great abilities, a courage 
always prepared to encounter danger, and, 
im hie opinion, the most unsullied inte- 
grity. But of all these offices not one 

ad been filled with greater respectabilit 
or dignity, than that with which this 
House was more particularly connected. 
Whatever prejudices might be entertained 
against some of the persons who were re- 
tiring from, or coming into office, he was 
persuaded that none was entertained 
against their late Speaker. He was per- 
suaded, that whatever office he might be 
caked to fill, he would maintain the cha- 
racter he had so deservedly earned, and 
would show the same firmness that he had 
hitherto done. His courage would not 
fail him in difficulties, and the same prin- 
ciples of moderation would guide his con- 
duct.-He head now only fo express his 
happiness that there is another person in 
this House, s0 well qualified in every re- 
spect to be his successor in the chair. 
All would allow him to be learned in the 

than which no qualification was 
More requisite to a Speaker of that House. 
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He had always evinced the most fervent 
love for the constitution and for his 
sovereign. His temper and manners 
were buch as to conciliate the jarring opi- 
nions of others. At this alarming period, 
the great object of all parties ought to bé 
to maintain the constitution ef the coun- 
try; and how can it be more effectually 
defended than by placing in that Chair, & 
person who honours it best, and loves it 
most? . | 
Sir John Mitford began by seria 
that it had been usual for persons in h 
Bituation to submit to the House whether 
they were fit for the office to which some 
member had proposed they should be 
elected. But, for his own part, he con: 
ceived that, from the situation in which 
he then stood, it would be unnecessary as 
well as improper in him to make such an 
Bppeal to the House. After the high 
e which he had just filled, and the 
length of time he had attended tohis duty 
in that House, he would not for a moment 
suppose that any gentleman should think 
him unqualified for the situation to which 
his noble friend had proposed that he 
should be elected. Besides this, he hed 
the example of the gentleman who lately 
filled the chair; that gentleman, when 
first called to the situation, did not follow 
the example of others; he did not consi- 
der himself as unfit for the office. Under 
these circumstances, he would candidly 
own, that he felt as honest an ambition to 
sit in that Chair, as any other member in 
the House. He thought it necessary, 
however, to state, that the idea of his be- 
ing proposed to that important office, did 
not originate with himself, but was the 
result of the suggestions of many of his 
friends. Every gentleman present would 
believe him to be sincere in that declara- 
tion, when they considered the high and 
important situation he had resigned, and 
that by giving up his practice in the law, 
he had, in a pecuviury point of view, 
made sacrifices infinitely greater than any 
advantages that could arise from the si- 
tuation to which he was then proposed. 
He had indeed entertained hopes that he 
should arrive at some other appointment, 
which the labours of his life, and the prac- 
tice of his profession, might be supposed 
to render him most capable of filling. 
He had not, however, yet lost sight of 
those professional pursuits, which had 
secured to him a competence. Should 
he have the honour of being now elected, 
and should any future House of Commons 
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think proper not to re-elect him as its 
Speaker, he should then Jook to that pro- 
session as a resource, to whicli he could 
alwaysturn. He should consider it as a 
high honour to be placed in the Chair of 
that House; and the happiest moment of 
his life would be that in which he reflect- 
ed, that he had been considered worthy 
fo discharge the duties of thar important 
office. 

Mr. Sheridan agreed in the justiee of 
the panegytic which had been pronounced 
upon the Jearned gentleman proposed to 
succeed to the chair; but at the same 
time he felt compelled tosay, that the qualifi- 
cations peculiarly necessary for a Speaker, 
were not most likely to be found in the 
Jearned profession. The idea bad gene- 
rally prevailed, that the practical know- 
Jedge of a lawyer was not precisely that 
which was requisite for a person called 
upon to fill the chair of that House. The 
ancient practice had been, for the House, 
in considering a proper person to fill the 
chair, to look to the country gentlemen of 
independence and talents. It had never 
been the custom to look up to a gentle- 
man, however respectable he might be, 
who held a place at the will of the crown. 
pe learned gentleman had said, he no 
onger held any office: upon what pre- 
sumption had he given up his situation as 
attorney general? Was it to be under- 
stood that his appointment to the Chair 
jas a matter of prior arrangement? If 
there were no other reason than that of 
his having given up a lucrative office in 
consequence of an arrangemcnt with his 
majesty’s late or present ministers, he 
should think it his duty, without any dis- 
respect whatever towards the learned 
gentleman, to object to the choice of him 
as Speaker. The peraon he should pro- 
pose was one who—but first he would 
contend that any member was eligible to 
sit and vote in the choice of a Speaker, 
or to be proposed as one, even though he 
should not have taken the oaths. 

_ Mr. Pitt said, that the hon. gentleman 
seemed disposed to propose a member to 
fill the important office of Speaker, without 
having ascertained whether that member 
was capable of being elected, or even of 
sitting in that House. If the hon. gen- 
tleman had looked at the act of parliament, 
~he would have found, that it was not only 
impossible for the member to whom he 
had alluded, to express.in the House his 
assent or dissent to the choice of the 
House, suppusing it should fall upon him ; 
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but for. him even to be present at the de- 
bates, without incurring the | penalties 
prescribed by one clause of the act in 
question. The hon. gentleman certainly 
could not have been aware of this circumr 
stance; but having now an opportunity 
of looking at the act, he boped he would 
not press the subject any farther. He 
had heard a rumour of something of this 
kind being proposed, which had induced 
him to look into the question, and he then 
found that the words of the act were dis- 
tinct and insuperable.—The firet objection 
which the hon. gentleman had made to 
the motion of his noble friend appeared 
to him most extraordinary: it was, that 
his learned friend belonged to the profesr 
sion of the law, and that he had attained 
the. highest rank ip that profession which 
talents and industry could raise any man 
to. He did not.mean to assert, that there 
were not many gentlemen, not of the pro- 
fession of the law, who were well qualified 
to discharge the office of Speaker; but it 
could not be denied, that a knowledge of 
the profession, and that application to 
business which generally accompanied it, 
must be extremely advantageous in the 
discharge of so arduous an office. Be- 
sides, a man who studied the law with en- 
larged and, liberal ideas, must acquire an 
intimate knowledge of the constitution, 
and a love for it, increasing ag that know- 
ledge was augmented. These were cir- 
cumstances, that, in bis opinion, so far 
from being objections, were the strongest 
recommendations to a candidate for the 
chair of that House. It was not merely thas 
honest zeal which the hon. gentleman had 
spoken of, that was necessary to qualify a 
man for the office of Speaker: it required 
those habits of application, and that me- 
thod and precision in the discharge of 
business, which belonged to the profession 
of the Jaw. It was not only in the public 
proceedings of that House that the diffi- 
culties of the office consisted; there were 
many other parts of the duty that required 
those talents and that vigilance which had 
been uniformly displayed by the right 
hon. gentleman who lately so ably filled 
that chair, and who, he had no doubt, 
would carry into whatever other station 
he might be placed, those eminent qua- 
lities which were necessary in arduous 
times for difficult situations.-The . other 
objection which had been made was still 
more singular than the former; it was 
objected to his learned friend, that he had 
done that which, if he had not done, he 
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would bave been disqualified, namely, re- 
signed his office. So that the hon. gen- 
tleman had proposed one person for the 
office of Speaker who was ineligible, and 
had objected to another that he had qua- 
lified himself for the office. If the hon. 
gentleman would look at the act, he would 
find that no person could be chosen 
Speaker who held any office at the will of 
the crown. The hon. gentleman’s ob- 
jection, therefore, amounted to this; that 
his learned friend being laudably ambitious 
of the honour of filling the chair of that 
House, and willing to take the chance of 
meeting with the approbation of the 
House, had taken the necessary steps to 
make himeelf eligible. The conduct of 
his learned friend upon this occasion, had 
displayed that manliness and sincerity 
which he had ever shown, and which he 
was sure must recommend him to the fa- 
our and good opinion of the House. _ 

Mr. Martin said, that he had heard so 
much of the integrity and other good 
qualities of the learned gentleman, and 
among them of his impartiality where that 
was an object, that he was induced to vote 
for him. | | | 

Mr. Nicholls said, that the learned gen- 
tleman’s character for understanding was 
very high, and that was a general qualifi- 
, cation for the office; but there was ano- 
ther qualification in him that fitted him most 
apuy for this office; he meant his lon 
habit of considering cases which Folatad 
to private property, and which gave him 
a superiority in that respect over most 
others. This was likely to be highly ad- 
vantageous to the proceedings of the 
House in private bills of various descrip- 
tions. 

Me. Skeridan desired the clerk to read 
a clause of the 36th Geo. 3rd, by which 
it is provided, that no person holding any 
office or place of profit at the pleasure of 
the crown, or having such office held for 
him, should fill the chair of the House. 
The clause being read, he said, he wished 
the House to attend to the spirit of the 
act; and would ask, if the learned gen- 
tleman could be said to have qualified, 
according to the clear intention of that 
act? Could it be doubted that the learned 
gentleman had the re-appointment to the 
office of attorney-general in his pocket, 
as it were, if bis friends should miscarry 
in the atrangement made for his filling 
the chair? Notwithstanding the boast of 
the learned member’s magnanimity and 


laudable ambition in resigning his fucras 


- Sir John Mitford chosen Speaker. 


facts. 
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tive office and professional employment, 
and those expectations connected with 
them, to offer himself for the chair; it 
was plain enough how safely the learned 
gentleman made the experiment, if even 
the House should happen to think they 


might find another gentleman somewhere 


in the House as qualified as the learned 


member to fill the chair with advanta 


and honour to the House and himeelf. 
Would not the present ministers think 
themselves bound to restore the great 
legal knowledge and abilities of the learned 
member to the service of the crown, and 
the benefit of the public, if the House 
should make another choice? The spirit 
of the act was mocked by such resignation 
and preparation. The gentleman he had 


alluded to (Mr. C. Dundas), had taken 


the oaths up stairs, and he thought him 
as well qualified as any member could be 
to fill the chair. Great and just praise 
had been given to the late Speaker, in 
which he heartily joined; but a word had 
escaped the right hon. gentleman, to 
which he could not forbear to advert. 
When the right hon. gentleman assured 
the House that Mr. Addington would fill 
his new situation with all the ability and 
wisdom it could demand in a most critical 
and difficult time, he must pause: he 
could not give his confidence to the right 
hon. gentleman in that trying situation 
till he had the proof of experience and 
And he was the more called to be 
upon his guard, since it had been openly 
avowed that the new administration would 
act on the principles of the old one. 

Sir John Mitford was then conducted 
to the Chair by lord Hawkesbury and 
Mr. I. H. Browne. 

Sir John Mitford, from the chair, then 
said, that he could not but feel the deepest 
sense of the obligation be was under to 
the House for the honour they had thus 
conferred upon him; but he was encou- 
raged to undertake the arduous duties of 
the office, in the hope of being honoured 
with the confidence and support of the 
House, while it would be his uniform en- 
deavour, in discharging the duties of the 
office, only to consider what the Speaker 
of the House of Commons ought to do, 
without any affection, prejudice, or par- 
tiality whatsoever, 

And then he sat down in the chair; and 
the mace (which before lay under the 
ese was laid, by the serjeant, upon the 
table. | 

On the following day, the new Speaker 
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was presented to the Lords Commissioners 
for the royal approbation, and approved 
of. 


Insolvent Debtors Bill.) Feb. 12. 
The Earl of Moira called the attention of 
the House to the circumstances of the 
number of Insolvent Debtors confined in 
different parts of the kingdom. The 
oe dearness of all the necessaries of 

ife very much increased their distress. 
At the same time, those circumstances, 
their lordships must be aware, must in- 
crease the cupidity of creditors. He did 
not mean to propose himself an act of 
insolvency, thinking that such measures 
would best flow from government; but he 
felt it iacumbent on him to call their 
Jordships attention to the situation of 
these unfortunate persons. 

The Lord Chancellor took occasion to 
observe, that the general system of the 
law of debtor and creditor in this coun- 
try greatly required amendment. To- 
wards that point he had for some time 

ast turned his anxious attention, and 
fod consulted several who, from their 
habits and practice, were much more con- 
vereant in the subject than himself. The 
alterations which had a yaad years taken 

lace with respect to the laws regardi 
real and personal property ; the a para 
in the circumstances of peaperty of this 
description, arising chiefly from the great 
increase of commerce; and the nature of 
the application of the law under the pre- 
sent system, strongly called for revisal. 
He therefore had had a bill drawn up, the 
particular. provisions of which he should 
not then detail; but he proposed to pre- 
sent it on Monday. 


Feb. 16. The Lord Chancellor rose to 
bring forward his promised bill, respect- 
ing the amendment of the laws relative 
to the concerns of debtor and creditor. 
He stated, that the bill was comprehen- 
sive in its nature, and so concise, as not 
to require a detailed exposition of its 
provisions. He would not then go into 
much detail as to the nature of its intend- 
ed operation, but barely state that as 
the law now stood, if a debtor’s body was 
taken in execution, and sent to prison, he 
a at his option, refuse to compound 
with his creditors, and continue to live in 
confinement, and if he died there, the 
debt was held to be paid, and no action 
could be brought against his assignees 
and executors for the amount of the debt, 


Vote of Thanks to Mr. Addington. 
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let his effects and personal estate be 
ever so valuable: by this bill, ifa creditor 
chose to liberate his debtor from confine: 
ment, he would have the power to set 
him free and still have a claim on his ef: 
fects, though, after such liberation, the 
person of the debtor would be protected 
as far as regarded the debt for which he 
had been taken in execution. He meant 
to follow. up this measure with two 
others; the one, to make all property, 
real and personal, freeholds and copy- 
holds, responsible to legal claims of cre- 
ditors, even in cases of the death of the 
debtor; the other, to facilitate the ope- 
ration of the existing laws respectin 
processes for the recovery of debts, such 
rocesses in various points being liable to 
e rendered exceedingly tedious, vexa- 
tious, and irksome. His lordship gave a 
summary sketch of the natore of each of 
these two additional measures, and theie 
probable effect, and then said, that he was 
retty confideat of the advantage of the 
ill be held in his hand, and he wished 
it to pass, not with any extraordinary ex: 
pedition, but with as httle delay as rea: 
sonably might be. He moved, That it 
be read a first time. 
It was read a first time, and ordered té 
be printed. 


Mr. John Horne Tooke.| Mr. Jobn 
Horne Tooke took the oaths, and his seat 
for Old Sarum. He was introdweed by 
sir Francis Burdett and Mr. Wilson. 
This being done, earl Temple rose, 
and said, he had observed a gentleman 
who hal just retired from the table, after 
having taken the oaths, whom he con- 
ceived to be incapable of a seat in that 
House, in consequence of his having 
taken priest’s orders, and been inducted 
into a living. He should wait the allotted 
time of fourteen days, to see whether 
there was any petition presented against 
this return. If not, he should then move, 
that the return for Old Sarum be taken 
into consideration. 


Vote of Thanks to Mr. Addington, the 
late{Speaker.] Colonel Fullerton rose to 
make his promised motion, that the 
thanks of the House should be given to 
their late S r, for the ability with 
which he had filled the Chair, during a 
period of twelve years. Every gentle- 
man, he was persuaded, must feel the ob- 
ligation due from the House tewards that 
distinguished character. He wished to 

t 
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wave ali consideration of the circum. 
atances which had produced the change 
of his majesty’s ministers, as these were 
not only not connected with his motion, 
but would fall te be discussed on some 
subsequent occasion. Conant himself, 
therefore, solely to the merits of the right 
hon. gentleman as Speaker of the House, 
and without asticipating what his merit 
might be in another exalted situation, he 
should content himself with moving— 
+; That the Thanks of this Hause be ex- 
pressed, ia the strongest terms, to the 
right hon. ny Addington, for the ex- 
emplary and distinguished manner m 
which he discharged the duties of Speaker 
during the whole of the period in which 
he filled the Chair of the House of Com- 
mons: that he be assured, that the proofs 
which he bas usitarmly given of attach- 
maent to the constitution, the steadiness 
with which he has maintained the dignity 
and privileges of this House, the ability, 
integrity, and umremittiag attention to 
parliamentary business, which have mark- 
ed the whole of hie conduct, justly entitle 
him to our apprebation, respect, and gra- 
titude.”” 

Lord Belgrave said, he participated in 
the sentiments expressed in the motion, 
and to attempt to add to them, he consi- 
dered unnecessary. He was persuaded 
when he avowed his admiration of the 
conduct of the right hon. gentleman who 
hed so long graced the Chair, he spoke 
the unanimous opinion of the House. He 
would only add, that while he was ex- 
pressing his admiration, it was natural to 
express a 
abilities w be no less conspicuous 
io that exalted situation to which his 
majesty had thought proper to call him. 

Mr. M. A. foyer said, that no man 
was more willing than himself to bear the 
highest testimony to the eminent quali- 
ties of their late Speaker; but he begged 
that while the House were voting thanks 
te him for the exercise of those qualities, 
they should not be called upon to mix in 
their vote subjects of a political nature. 
He did not at this moment wish to enter 
upoa the grounds which had induced his 
majesty to call that gentleman to preside at 
his councils. He was now only voting 
his thanks in gratitude te him for the 
great services he had performed during 
the period in which he had filled the 
Chair. With respect to any other situa- 
tion in which he might be called upon to 


display his abilities, he should judge 
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hereafter how far he might be entitled.to 


raise. 

Mr. Pué did not wish at present to ad- 
vert to the circumstances which had given 
rise to the resignation of a part of his 
majesty’s ministers. Opportunities would 
occur, when these would be more properly 
considered, and he would then feel it to. 
be his duty to the House, to lay before. 
them that explanation of his conduct, 
which was naturally expected. He would. 
now confine himself to the motion befoze 
the House, agreeing, as he did, with the 
hon. hse that political allusions. 
were foreiga to its object. There. could. 
now, he was sure, be only one sentiment. 
with regard to the merits of the right — 
hon. gentleman while in that Chair. He 
owed it as a debt to the highest and mast. 
eminent talents, that perhaps had ever 
adorned the station whech the right hon. 
gentleman bad now left, to say that in hie 
exercise of the duties of that station, his 
cenduct hac been meritorious and exem- 
plary, to a degree perliaps unparalleled. : 
In the discharge of its various duties, he- 
had acted in such a manner as.te command | 
universal respect, and amidst all the dif- 
ferences of opinion which had taken 
durmg the period that he had filled the 
Chas, there had never occurred a single 
instance of difference of opinion respect- 
ing the ability, moderation, and temper, 
with whieh he had guided their debates. . 
The motion, therefore, met with his. 
warmest apprebation. 

The motion was then put from the: 
Chair, and agreed to nem. com 


Commuttes of Su Change of Mi- - 
nistry. | The okt’ ef the day or the 
House to resolve itself into a Committee. 
of Supply was then read; and on the mo- . 
tion, “ That the Speaker do leave the - 
Chair,” | 

Ms. Harrison rose to oppose the mo- 
tion. This House (be said), seems to 
be placed in a situation so totally unpre- 
cedented, that we ought to hesitate before | 
we proceed to vote away twenty-eight - 
millions for the service of this yea 
fore we consent to load the country with - 
an addition of two millions of new taxes - 
to those under which it now groans. ‘Fhe — 
House is called upon to load the peo- - 
ple with a large addition to those burthens 
which they now endure, at a time when 
the responsibility of the former ministers 
is at an end, and when the person to- 
whom that respensibitity: is to be trans- 
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ferred, is absent from his place. It is 


now evident that the right hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Pitt) isno longer in his former offi- 
cial situation ; for he has been addressed 
from the chair by his own private name, 
and the office that he filled, the House is 
bound to consider as unfilled. Under 
such circumstances, it is indecent to bring 
forward the present motion. Inthe Ame- 
rican war, the right hon. gentleman made 
the House resound with the profusion 
of the minister, though in the last year of 
that war only thirteen millions were added 
to the national debt. But what was this 
profusion to that which has distinguished 
the present contest? For. the service of 
the present year no Jess a sum than 28 
millions isrequired. Admitting that great 
sacrifices are necessary, still it is proper 
we should know who are the persons that 
are to direct the energies of the country? 
Whether they are likely to employ the 
money entrusted to them on objects of 
true national utility, or waste it in fruitless 
expeditions? Far is it from my wish to 
obstruct the granting of those supplies 
which are necessary for the defence of 
the nation ; but the representatives of the 
people are bound to check all useless ex- 
penditure, to put a stop to profusion, and 
particularly the practice of granting pen- 
sions to persons who have performed no 
acts of public benefit. On these grounds 
I_ contend, that farther proceedings on 
these estimates should be delayed till the 
new ministers, by taking their seats, have 
assumed responsibility. 

Mr. Pitt, in reply, took up what had 
been advanced by the hon. gentleman, re- 
specting the state of the country in 1784, 
add contended that the situation in which 
it was now placed was essentially different. 
At that period public opinion was divided, 
the strength of the different parties was very 
nearly balanced; and it was under the cir- 
cumstances of a new administration, which 
had received no previous support from the 
House, that an attempt was unsuccessfully 
made to withhold the supplies for the pub- 
lic service. But it would be singular, if, 
under circumstances more urgent, under 
dangers more alarming, under exigencies 
more pressing than at any former period, 
the House were now to delay that supply 
which was essentially necessary to the 
public defence. It would be singular, if 
those who had so long, without effect, op- 
poset ministers, though supported by the 

ouse and the nation, should succeed in 
depriving government of the means of na- 
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tional defence, because those who had 
been the grand objects of their invective 
were to continue to direct public affairs.. 
He hoped that the attempt would be as 
unsuccessful as it was at the period to 
which the hon. gentleman had alluded ; 
and he trusted that the defeat of the at- 
tempt would be attended with consequences 
as salutary as those which took place on 
that occasion.—The hon. gentleman had 
complained that the new writs had been 
unnecessarily delayed, since it was known 
for some time that ministers had resolved 
to retire from their situations. To this it 
was a sufficient answer to say, that, when 
there arises a change among his majesty’s 
ministers, it must be left to his majesty to 
determine when the new arrangements 
shall be formed, and it is contrary to the 
spirit of the constitution for the House to 
assume any right of determination on @. 
subject of this kind. The expedient pro- 
posed by the hon. gentleman, under the 
circumstance of this delay, was one of the 
strongest ever proposed in that House, 
more particularly by those who stood up 
for the necessity of sree J the most 
vigorous measures for the defence of the 
country. While they admitted that the 
country was threatened by dangers of the 
most formidable nature; while they con- 
tended that nothing but the moet vigorous 
exertion could protect the interests of the 
empire, they argued that no harm would 
arise from delaying the supplies for the 
army and navy at so critical a moment. 
True it is, that the country is placed in 
the most perilous and alarming state, and 
that every effort of the national energy is 
necessary to meet the danger. True it is, 
that a confederacy has been formed against 
our independence, and even our existence 
as a great nation, of a nature unprece- 
dented in any period of our history, and 
that extraordinary exertions alone can 
enable us to destroy its power; yet delay 
in granting the supplies which ‘are to 
create these exertions, we are given to 
understand, will be attended with no in-, 
convenience! At this moment, when it 
is allowed to be of the deepest ee 
that every department of the public ser- 
vice should be accelerated to the greatest 
possible degree, it was thought requisite 
that the supplies should be delayed, and 
that the machine of government should 
be suspended, because the new adminis- 
tration might be pomgiat and unstable ! 
Of all the modes that could be proposed 
at the present moment, that now brought 
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forward was surely the last that could be 
adopted. Such a mode, he felt it his 
duty to state, from his particular know- 
ledge, would be attended with the most 
serious inconvenience to the public ser- 
vice. He knew not what might be the 
inference from this declaration ; but if it 
was mistaken, he should feel himself after- 
wards at liberty to explain what he had 
stated. The estimates now produced had 
already been delayed from circumstances 
which it was not necessary at present to 
mention; and if any farther delay took 
place, it would be impossible to carry into 
effect those measures which former votes 
of the House had sanctioned. He felt it 
his duty further to state, that if such a 
delay now took place, it would be impos- 
sible for him to retire from the office he 
had held till these votes had been passed.— 
Without now detailing the circumstances 
which had determined him to retire from 
that office, it was sufficient to say, that, 
when he had formed this resolution, he 
had at the same time conceived it to be 
his duty not to resign till he had taken an 
opportunity to fix the supplies for the 
ear, and to explain that plan which he 
ad in contemplation for the public ser- 
vice. Having formed this determination, 
it was necessary, that previous to his re- 
tiring from office, the estimates should be 
formed, and therefore it was of conse- 
quence that they should be passed as 
speedily as possible. But the proposed 
delay had been defended on the principle, 
that, at this moment, there were no per- 
sons publicly responsible for the measures 
of government, and that ministers might 
screen themselves from inquiry by pre- 
tences of particular plans having been 
formed by @ previous administration. 
But though the present ministers were to 
retire from their official situations, he was 
convinced that they would never be far out 
of the way when any inquiry was proposed 
to be instituted into their conduct. For 
himself, though he had resigned his offi- 
cial station, he should ever be ready to 
attend in his place when any part of his 
personal conduct came te be considered, 
or when any question involving the inte- 
rests of the empire was to be discussed. 
But the objection was farther founded in 
misapprehension, in supposing that the 
new ministers would have no responsibi- 
lity, because the supplies had been voted 
before they entered on office, since un- 
doubted! vespereiuuty must of necessity 
be vested in those under whase adminis- 
[ VOL, XXXV.] . 
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tration these supplies were expended. But 
the hon. gentleman had farther endeavours 
ed to support his objections, by consider- 
ations drawn from the character of those 
who were to enter on power. He had 
said, that if those who were to succeed 
the present administration had been known 
to be persons of different principles ; if 
they had been persons who, on commenc+ 
ing their official career, had given pledges 
of attachment to another system than that 
which had been long pursued, he would 
then have felt some degree of consolation, 
and less disposition to have withheld the 
necessary supplies. This might, with 2 
-lestieas possessing the principles which. 

e had avowed in the House, be a very 
natural feeling; but candour compelled 
him to say, that, even on this supposition, 
delay was not necessary; because, until 
their appointments were publicly notified, 
it was inconsistent with the constitution 
ta come to any determination. In no 
previous instance had it been attempted 
to be denied, that, according to the con- 
stitution, his majesty had the sole right of 
nominating his ministers, and that the 
House had no right to form any resolution 
till their conduct came to be judged of by 
the acts of their administration. Even in 
1784, this general principle had never been 
attempted to be denied in the abstract; 
but the address then proposed was found- 
ed on the circumstance, that the new ap- 
pointments were contrary to the formerly 
declared votes of the House. But how 
did the fact now stand in this respect? 
There was no call for the interference of 
the House, either from a change of mea- 
sures or of men. The measures that were 
likely to be pursued, were those which the 
House had repeatedly sanctioned by their 
votes. Of the men, it was perhaps in- 
competent for them to speak, because 
who the greater part of them were, could 
not yet be known, except by general .ru- 
mour.. .One individual was, however, 
known ; and what was it that was known 
of his character? When the vote of 
thanks was moved for to this right hon. 
gentleman, he had professed an unwilling~ 
ness to intermix any political allusions 
because he considered them to be foreign 
to the purpose of the motion. Now, howe 
ever, this did not apply, and at present it 


-was fully competent to him to state what 


might be expected of the right hon. gen- 


tleman from the retrospect of his past 
‘conduct... He bad already filled one situ- 


ation of great importance with the most 
[3 Q] 
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distinguished ability, and this was the 
surest augur of his services, in another 
exalted situation. It was impossible, in- 
deed, to draw a certain inference from 
this circumstance; but it would be a 
singular thing, if, from this previous know- 
ledge of his talents, we were to admit the 
only fact to be true, of the truth of which 
we have no experience. From three suc- 
cessive parliaments had he received the 
most decided testimonies of approbation, 
and to-day he had received the honour- 
able testimony of admiration and grati- 
tude. In refusing, then, to go into the 
committee, the House would be question- 
ing the propriety of all that they had for- 
merly decided, questioning all that was 
tbe best ground of sanguine expectation, 
and questioning the exercise of the clear- 
est prerogative of the crown. 

Mr. Western said, he did not profess to 
have a perfect knowledge of the extent of 
the changes that had taken place, nor of 
those whom rumour had designed to form 
the new ministry ; but from what he did 
know, he was by no means inclined to 
give them support. He was convinced 
that there never was a change which wasso 
universally unsatisfactory. From what 
was known of the new set, they were per- 
sons who held inferior situations under the 
former ministry,—mere creatures raised 
into public notice by the patronage of the 
right hon. gentleman, and who entered on 

ce with the avowed resolution of sup- 
porting the system which had reduced the 
country to its present distress. Not only 
‘were they disposed to prosecute whatever 
was most disastrous in the old system, 
but to oppose measures which even their 

redecessors had viewed to be necessary 
or the tranquillity of the empire. They 
came into power with the avowed design 
of disappointing the well-grounded ex- 
pectation of a numerous class of the com- 
munity, and of retaining whatever was 
most detestable in the system of narrow 


policy. | 

Mr. Whitbread characterised the speech 
of his hon. friend (Mr. Harrison) as 
worthy of the good old times of the con- 
stitution. The right hon. gentleman had 
endcavoured to represent his hon. friend 
as having a desire to impede the public 
service. Nothing could be more unrea- 
sonable than this accusation, since the 
supplies were actually voted up to the 5th 
of April. Equally had the right hon. gen- 
tleman misrepresented the other parts of 
his hon. friend’s speech. It was not his 
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intention to intrench on the right of the 
crown in the appointment of ministers. 
He had stated, hewever. the true consti- 
tutional doctrine on this subject, that the 
House had a right, if they disapproved of 
the measures of those appointed, to refuse 
the supplies. Let the House see, then, 
who were the persons by whom the sup- 
pee were to be expended. Let them 

ear the new minister in hia place state 
what his views and principles were, and 
then let them decide whether he was wor- 
thy of theirsupport. He did not consider 
the new set of ministers as likely to be at 
all inferior to those wha were about to re- 
tire. In point of talent, general economy, 
or regard to the rights of the people, no 
men could act worse. At all events, he 
viewed the dissolution of the right hon. 
gentleman's administration with pleasure, 
and thought that it held out a faint pros- 
pect of the return of better times. 

Mr. Buxton thought, that, from the 
well known character of the new chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, there was every 
reason to anticipate a favourable reception 
to hws administration. 

Mr. Hiley Addington was unwilling to 
dwell on the merits of his right hon. rela- 
tion; but, from the opinion which the 
House entertained of his merits in another 
capacity, it was not, perhaps, too much 
to expect at Jeast that his future conduct 
would not be much exposed to censure. 
One simple request he would now make; 
it was, that his right hon. relation might 
not be prejudged; but that, till proofs te 
the contrary were produced, an expecta- 
tion might be entertained that he would 
act in such a manner as to ensure the 
continuance of that favour which he had 
already so liberally experienced. 

Mr. Hobhouse adverted to the enco- 
mium bestowed by Mr. Pitt on the mea- 
sures of the House for many years past. 
They were the measures of his own ad- 
ministration, on which his speech was a 
studied panegyric. He had spoken of 
the salutary consequences of his adminis- 
tration, but in what quarter were they to 
be discovered ? Had he not unnecessarily 
plunged the country into a calamitous 
war? had he not shown a total want 
of wisdom in the mode of sagas 
it? had he not peglected many ex 
lent opportunities of negotiating? and 
when he did negotiate, were there not in 
him the most evident marks of insince- 
rity? Under his administration the liber- 
ties of the couatry had been almost anpi- 
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hilated—the constitution had been de- 
faced: he had taken away the means of 
the people’s assembling together to deli- 
berate; and the hollow silence of despair 
was adduced as an evidence of general 
satisfaction and national happiness. Per- 
sons had been kept in prison for these 
three years past under the suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus act, who had a right, 
as Englishmen, to be tried if they had 
committed any crimes, but who Janguished 
in confinement, without any charge against 
them, at the wil] of the minister. When 
he heard the right bon. gentleman dwell 
with transport upon the salutary conse- 
quences of his administration, he must 
enter his solemn protest; and when the 
day of investigation should arrive, he 
trusted that the right hon. gentleman 
would experience a severe scrutiny into 
his conduct. 

Mr. Dundas said, that the hon. gentle- 
man had severely reprobated a variety of 
acts of parliament that had been assented 
to by a great majority of the House ; 
yet the hon. gentleman endeavoured invi- 
diously to represent them as the acts of 
ministers only. As to what might be di- 
rectly charged against ministers, he, for 
one, was prepared to say, that whenever 
any charge was brought against them, 
those ministers would not shrink from an 
investigation into their conduct. 

Mr. Nicholls was ready to acknowledge, 
that it was the undisputed prerogative of 
his majesty to name what ministers he 
thought proper, nor would he concur in 
Opinion with a noble earl (Carlisle) in 
denominating the ministry that was cuming 
into office a weak and ricketty adminis- 
tration. For his part, he was ready to 
place his confidence in the man appointed 
as minister by his majesty, until, by his 
declarations and acts, that man should 
show himself unworthy of confidence. But 
if it was the undoubted prerogative of his 
majesty to name his ministers, it was no 
less the indispensable duty of the House 
to inquite into the intentions that were to 
direct ministers, before they proceeded 
to vote the supplies. The House were 
told, that the new administration were 
to persevere in the system of their prede- 
cessors. He must beg leave to ask, to 
what extent was that system to be ad- 
ered to? Was the country to have no 
peace till the ancien régime of France was 
restored ? Was the new minister to make 
no attempt at peace, lest an intercourse 


should be fe-established between this 
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cou and France, which would favour 
the introduction of Jacobinical principles ? 
Was the new minister prepared to prose- 
cute @ perpetual war, merely to prevent 
the introduction of this political plague 
and infection? Was this the principle hd 
was to proceed upon? If not, let the 
House distinctly know what it was, be- 
fore they proceeded to grant the supplies. 
Nothing but peace could satisfy the 
country. %& must be, he knew, an inglo- 
rious peace, in the unhappy state to which 
the country was reduced by the late ad- 
ministration. But he demanded of the 
new minister peace, on the best terms he 
could get. Let him procure that, and he 
should have his thanks, his confidence, and 
support. There was one circumstance new 
in our present situation. After reducing 
the country to a state of famine and bank- 
ruptcy; after having, by their arrogant 
conduct, raised against us a confederacy 
of all the states of Europe, ministers had 
retired from office, suggesting reasons for 
their conduct which, while they were cal- 
culated to acquire popularity for them- 
sclves, must necessarily render their sove- 
reign odious to a large portion of his sub- 
jects.* They retired, not because they 


* About this time the following Papers 
were circulated as copies of communications 
made by Mr. Pitt to the marquis Corn- 
wallis, and by the latter to the Catholic nobi- 
lity and gentry of Ireland. 


Mr. Pitr to Lorp Cornwattis. 


“ The leading part of his majesty’s minis- 
ters, finding innumerable obstacles to the 
bringing forward measures of concession to 
the Catholic body, while in office, have felt it 
impossible to continue in administration under 
their inability to propose it, with the circum- 
starices necessary to carry the measure with 
all its advantages; and they have retired 
from his majesty’s service, consideridg this 
line of conduct as most likely to contribute 
to its ultimate success. 

‘“¢ The Catholic body will, therefore, see how 
much their future hope must depend upon 
their strengtheming their cause by good con-~ 
duct in the mean time. They will prudently 
consider their prospects as arising from the 
persons who now espouse their interests, and 
compare them with those which they could 
look to from any other quarter. They may, 
with confidence, rely on the zealous support of 
all those who retire, and of many who remain 
in office, when it can be given with a prospeet 
of success. They may be assured that Mr. 
Pre will do his utmost to establish their 
cause in the public favour, and prepare the 
way for their finally attaining their objects ; 
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had been out-voted in the cabinet; not 
because they had Inst the confidence of 
the House; but because they had found 
obstacles, in a certain quarter, to that 
emancipation of the Catholics, which they 
had pledged themselves to obtain. 

Mr. Pitt thought it unnecessary at the 
present moment to enter into any expla- 
nation respecting the cause of his retiring, 
as that subject might be the matter of fu- 
ture discussion. He now rose merely to 
say, that the insinuations thrown out by 
the hou. gentleman were more than un- 
founded. That hon. gentleman was pleased 
to suppose, that he had given a specific 
pledge, for the conduct of the new admi- 
nistration. He must, in the first place, 
deny having given any such pledge, and 
in the second, he must say, that no fair 
and candid man could have so interpreted 
his expressions. He had delivered no 
opinion on the future conduct of his suc- 
cessors ;' he had merely argued, that it 
was singular that the House should be 
called upon to censure what they had be. 


and the Catholics will feel, that as Mr. Pitt 
could not concur in a hopeless attempt to 
force it now, that he must, at all times, repress 
with the same decision as if he held an ad- 
verse opinion, any unconstitutional conduct 
in the Catholic body. | 

— © Under these circumstances it cannot be 
doubted that the Catholics will take the most 
Jecal, dutiful, and patient line of conduct; 
that they will not suffer themselves to be led 
into measures which can, by any construction, 
give a handle to the opposers of their wishes, 
either to misreprcsent their principles, or to 
Tulse an argument for resisting their claims”. 


Sentiments of a sincere Friend to the Catholic 
Claims, 


(Lonp Cornwa tis.) 


“If the Catholics should now proceed to 
violence, or entertain any ideas of gaining 
their object by convulsive measures, by form- 
ing associations with men of Jacobinical 
principles, they must of course lose the aid 
and support of those who have sacrificed their 
Own situations in their cause, but who would 
at the same time feel it to be their indispen- 
sable duty to oppose every thing tending to 
confusion. On the other hand, should the 
Catholics be sensible of the benefit they pos- 
sess by having so many characters of emi- 
nence pledged not to embark in the service 
of government, except on the terms of the 
Catholic privilege being obtained, it is to be 
hoped, that on balancing the advantages and 
disadvantages of their situation, they would 
prefer a quiet and peaceable demeanour to 
any line of conduct of an opposite descrip- 
tion,” 
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fore approved. Neither had he ever said, 
that the new administration was never to 
make peace, until what the hon. gentle- 
man was pleased technically to call the’ 
ancien résime of France was restored. 
The ministers about to retire had never 
made such a declaration; on the contrary, 
they had uniformly disclaimed any such 
intention. 

Mr. Sheridan said, that it must un- 
doubtedly be the opinion of every mem- 
ber, that the awful crisis in which we 
were now placed, called upon ministers 
for an explicit declaration of their inten- 
tions ; yet sorry he was to observe, that 
on a subject the most important, they 
rn endeavoured to add juggle to juggle, 
and to refine upon ingenuity of prevarica- 
tion. As to the manner in which the 
right hon. gentleman explained his rea- 
sons for going out of office, he taxed it 
with prevarication; bécause, if he was 
conscious of having gone out upon sound 
and constitutional grounds, he would not 
have recurred to such explanations. The 
charge brought against him by his hon. 
friend was, that he had been out-voted in 
the cabinet or that House; and that, 
nevertheless, he retired, because his ma- 
jesty refused to adopt the advice of his 
council on the question respecting the 
emancipation of the Catholics. This 
surely was more than insinuating an odious 
charge against his majesty. The ques- 
tion, indeed, was delicate and difficult in 
the extreme. It was not his intention to 
press it forward on the present occasion, 
since a day was to come when the right 
hon. gentleman was to come forward with 
a more explicit avowal of his sentiments. 
—The question mooted by his hon. friend 
was, upon what grounds were the new 
administration to be supported ; upon 
what declarations were the supplies to be 
granted to them? Was the war to be 
conducted with languor and inertness ? 
Were the supplies to be squandered away 
as hitherto? To these questions an an- 
swer was demanded, but none was re- 
ceived: on the contrary, while the right 
hon. gentleman was preparing to go out 
of office, in @ manner the most unconsti-, 
tutional, leaving the country at war with 
the world, with scarcely a single ally, in- 
volved in a debt of 300 millions, and 
widowed of 200,000 men, he did not 
blush to congratulate the House on its 
prosperity. The right hon. gentleman 
took great pride to himself for the assist- 
ance which he was about to lend to his suc- 
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cessors in office. 
asked, whether our allies and the people 
would not look for the same degree of 
vigour and ability from the new adminis- 
tration, standing on’ the same ground and 
fighting the same battle? He must cer- 
tainly reply in the negative. When the 
two right hon. gentlemen ( Messrs. Pitt and 
Dundas), and a noble earl (Spence) 
should be removed, there would certainly 
be a great defalcation from the vigour 
and abilities of the cabinet. The reason- 
ing on this occasion was of a singular de- 
scription. When the crew of a vessel was 
preparing for action, it was usual to clear 
the decks, by throwing overboard the 
lumber; but he never heard of such 
@ manceuvre as that of throwing their 
great guns overboard. When’‘an election 
committee was formed, the watchword 
was, to shorten the business by knocking 
out the brains of the committee. This 
was done by striking from the list the 
names of the Jawyers and other gentle- 
men who might happen to know a little 
too much of the subject. In this sense, 
the right hon. gentleman had literally 
knocked out the brains of the administra- 
tion; and then clapping a mask on the 
skeleton, cried, * Here is as fine vigour 
and talent for you as any body may wish 
to see.” This empty skull, this skeleton 
administration, was the phantom that was 
to overawe our enemies, and to command 
the confidence of the House and the peo- 
ple. If it was promised, that the new 
administration was to adopt the very re- 
verse of the measures of their prede- 
cessors; then, indeed, might they agpire 
to the unbounded confidence and esteem 
of the nation. But while more than a 
doubt was entertained of their principles 
and opinions, where was the inconveni- 
ence of withholding the supplies for a few 
days? 

Mr. Pitt said :—I have been accused of 
having refused to give the House any ex- 
planation upon the subject of my resigna- 


tion. Sir, Ididnotdecline giving the House 


an‘explanation upon that subject; but I 
must be permitted to observe, that it ap- 
pears to me to be a new and not a very 
eonstitutional doctrine, that a man must 
not follow his sense of duty—that a man 
must not, in compliance with the dictates 
of his conscience, retire from office, with- 
out pee bound to give to this House 
and to the public, an account of all: the 
circumstances that weigh in his mind and 
influence his conduct. Where this sys- 


Mr. Addington thanked. 
Tt was triumphantly | tem of duty is established, I know not. I 
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have never heard that it was a public crime 


‘to retire from office without explaining 


the reason. I therefore am not aware 
how it can be a public crime in me to 
relinquish, without assigning the cause, a 
station which it would be the ambition of 
my life, and the passion of my heart, to 
continue to fill, if I could do so with ad- 
vantage to the country, and consistently 
with what I conceive tobe my duty. As 
to the merits of the question which led to 
my resignation, though I do not feel my- - 
self bound, I am willing, to submit them 
to the House. I should rather leave 
it to posterity to judge of my conduct— 
still I have no objection to state the fact. 
With respect to the resignation of myself 
and of some of my friends, I have no wish 
to disguise from the House, that we did 
feel it an incumbent duty upon us to pro- 
pose a measure on the part of govern- 
ment, which, under the circumstances of 
the union, so happily effected between 
the two countries, we thought of great 
public importance, and necessary to com- 
plete the benefits likely to’ result, from 
that measure: we felt this opinion so 
strongly, that when we met with circum- 
stances which rendered it impossible for 
us to propose it as a measure of govern- 
ment, we equally felt it inconsistent with 
our duty and our honour, any longer to - 
remain a part of that government. What 
may be the opinion of others I know not, 
ibut I beg to have it understood to be a 
measure which, if I had remained in go- 
vernment, I must have proposed. What 
my conduct will be ina different situation, 
must be regulated by a mature and im- 
partial review of all the circumstances: 
of the case. I shall be governed (as it - 
has always been the wish of my life to 
be) only by such considerations as [I 
think best tend to insure the tranquillity, 
the strength, and the happiness of the 
empire. 

The motion for going into a commit- 
tee, was then put and agreed to. 


Mr. Addington thanked.]-. Feb. 17. 
The right hon. Henry Addington bein 
come to the House, Mr. Speaker ae 
dressed him as follows: 

“ Mr. Addington;—The House have. 
unanimously resolved, That the thanks 
of this House be expressed in the strong-. 
est terms to you, Sir, for the exemplary 
and distinguished manner in which you 


discharged the duties of Speaker during 
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the whole of the period in which you filled 
the Chair of the House of Commons: that 
u be assured that tbe proofs which you 
have uniformly given of attachment to the 
eonstitution, the steadiness with which you 
have maintained the dignity and privileges 
of this House, the ability, integrity, and 
wnremitting attention to parliamentary 
business, which have marked the whole of 
your conduct, justly entitle you to their 
approbation, respect, and gratitude; and 
it is my duty to convey to you the thanks 
of the House, according to this resolu- 
tion. In discharge of this duty, if I were 
to indulge my private feelings, I should 
easily find topics on which to expatiate. 
But I am to thank you for your conduct in 
this Chair, and on that subject the resolu- 
tion itself amply conveys the, opinion of 
the House. If] were to endeavour to give 
their sentiments in other words, I should 
probably only weaken the force of the 
expressions which they have used; and I 
will not therefore attempt to convey to 
you their thanks in any language but 
their own.” 
Upon which Mr. Addington said ;— 
«“ Mr. Speaker, It is with sensations of 
the most respectful and heartfelt grati- 
tude, that I receive the testimony of ap- 
probation which you have communicated 
to me, in obedience to the commands of 
the House. To enjoy their good opinion 
was my ptide and comfort during my 
cortinuance in their service; to iat 
enee such a proof of it as has been afford- 
ed me upon the present occasion, is in- 
deed the highest honour, and the most 
gratifying reward. Being only conscious 
of havi ago ag my duty with zeal 
and fidelity, I feel a satisfaction, which I 
am unable to express, in being allowed to 
indulge the hope, that the Chair, in which 
you preside, has not lost, by my conduct, 
any portion of that dignity and authority 
which are so essential to the well regulated 
freedom of debate, as well as to the rights 
and privileges of the representatives of 
the people, and which you, Sir, lam sure, 
will ever be disposed to maintain. My 
best acknowledgments, Sir, are due to 
ou, for the manner in which you have 
een pleased to execute the orders of the 
House: to the House itself I owe every 
obligation which ¢an bind the duty, vene- 
ration, and attachment of an. individual 
to the first public body in the world.’ 


Debate in the Commons on the Budget. } 
Feb. 18. The House having resolved 
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eans; 
Mr. Pitt spoke nearly as follows :—Sir, 
in submitting to the committee the esti- 
mates of the provisions which will be ne- 
cessary for the services of the present 
year, it will be my duty to call their 
attention, first, to those parts of them 
which, under the arrangements which 
were made at the time when the Union 
between the two countries was happily 
effected, are to be jointly defrayed by the 
two countries. I shall, therefore, in the 
first place, state the charges for which it 
is necessary to provide, and then the man- 
ner in which I propose they should be de- 
frayed. Under the head of supply the 
first thing to be noticed ere, the sutns 
which have been granted to the service of 
the navy. There has already been voted 
for that service, 15,800, which ez- 
ceeds by 2,200,000/. the sum which was 
last year voted for that service. The rea- 
sons for this increase I alluded to ‘on a 
former occasion. In the first place, the 
number of seamen has: been considerably 
augmented, it having been judged neces- 
sary to carry this part of the force of the 
country to the greatest extent. For the 
army, the sum already voted is 9,617,000/. 
for Great Britain, the sum voted last year 
for this service was 8,500,000/. This 
increase arises from an suginentation, 
which it was judged necessaty to make. 
There was also a sum voted last year, 
beforehand, of 2,500,000. for the extra- 
ordinaries, and the same sum had been 
estimated as necessary for the present 
year. This will make the sum necessary 
to be provided for the army, on the part 
of Great Britain, 12,117,000% The sum 
necessary for the same service for Ireland, 
will be 8,785,0007. making the whole sum 
to be defrayed on the united kingdom, for- 
the army, 15,902,000/. For the ordnance: 
the charge for Great Britain is 1,639,000#. 
and for Ireland, 299,000/. making together 
1,938,000%. The next head is that which 
ig called miscellaneous services. The sam 
necessary for Great Britain, will be 
550,000. and for Ireland, 207,000%. mak- 
ing together 757,000. It has been usaal 
to grant a voté of credit for extraordinar 
emergencies thdt may occur, and whic 
cannot be foreseen when the estimates: 
are forming. The sum which I shall pro- 
ose to vote for this purpose, is 800,0000. 
Fao not think there will be any occasion 
for subsidies in the present situation of: 
Europe. These, Sir, with the exception 
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of one article, are all that are to be jointly 
defrayed by the two countries. The ar- 
ticle I alluded to is, the Irish permanent 
grants, which amount to $90,462/.; the 
whole, therefore, of the sum which is to 
be defrayed by Great Britain and Ireland 
for the service of this year, will be 
$5,587,462. Of this sum the part to be 
borne by Great Britain will be 15-17ths or 
$1,400,702/, and by Ireland, 2-17ths, or 
4,186,7604. There is one part of a charge 
which will fall partly upon Ireland, not 
enumerated, that is, the share which 
Ireland must take in.pur peace establish- 
meot. The permanent charge in this 
country for the civil list, and other charges 
on the consolidated fund, not relating to 
the public debt, mast be allotted in its due 
proportion. This sum amounts to 
1,170,0001., of course the sum which will 
fall upon Ireland will be 187,000/. This 
will make the whole burthen falling upon 
Ireland amount to 4,324,000/. Whatever 
else remains, with the exception of the 
national debt of Ireland, is to be provided 
for by Great Britain. 
Prager —— to state those 
whic separately u her ; 
and these are such as ara trout causes 
before the let of January, 1601, the day 
op which the Union took plece. It is, Sir, 
with .very great concern I state, that these 
are from causes which are unfor- 


before 
t to be 
ingdom 


ge arose. Of 


next sum to be made good is 
the discount allowed upon the loan and 
the lottery, which amounts. to 200,000J. 


¢ 
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The deficiency of the malt duties for 
1799, up to the 5th of April 1800, 
amounts to 400,0002. There were ex- 
chequer bills issued upon the credit of 
the additional assessed taxes of 1798, of 
the duties on exports and imports in 
1799, and of the income duties of 1799. 
A considerable part of these duties having 
not yet been paid in, it is impossible to 
judge how much of them may be ulti- 
mately satisfied: therefore, I think the 
best way will be to compare the assess- 
ment, deducting the charges of manage- 
ment, with the sums which had been sa- 
tisfied, and to provide for the deficiency ; 
and for this purpose I shall. propose to 
vote a sum of 1,350,000%. The next 
deficiency for which we have to previde 
is in the consolidated fund. I-know, Sir, 
that, under the present peremrert J 
is a discouraging thing to state a d 
ciency in the growing produce of the 
consolidated fund; but that impression 
will cease when I state, that the defi- 
ciency arises merely from temporary 
causes, which must be obvious to the 
committee, and which have occasioned 
the defalcation of the duties upon malt 
and beer; and that, by an act of the 
legislature, made with a view to alleviate 
the public pressure, the revenues had 
been diminished by a considerable dedue- 
tion from the duties on British spirits. 
These causes have not only. decreased the 
ublic revenue in this direct manner thet 
have stated, but they must have had a 
considerable effect upon the other taxes. 
I shall, therefore, propose to make aa 
effectual provision for it, by voting 
$,000, for the payment of these ex- 
chequer bills. It will also be necessary 
to provide a sum of 460,000/. for the ins. 
terest of exchequer bills. The last sum 
which I have to notice, as part of the 


e which is to fall separately u 
Eocbnd. | Ou oMch: tes Howes 


continued to vote for.many years, uodep 
all the pressure of this expensive war. 
I mean, the sum of 200,000/. to the. sink- 
ing fund, for the reduction of the debt; 
a sum at which, I trust, it will always be 
continued. I have now, Sir, stated alb 
the charges which belong exclusively te 
England, making together the sum of 
6,610,000. The whole charge of the 
two countries for the service of the year. 
will then amount to 42,197,0002. which 
will be divided between the two countries 
thus: Great Britain, for its fifteen seven- 
teenths of the joint-expease, and. those 
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charges which belong separa‘ely to her, 
will have to defray 37,570,000/, and the 
charge falling upon Ireland will be 
4,324-,0001. 
Mr. Pitt having stated al] the sums re- 
_ quisite for the supplies of the year, and 
the proportions in which they were to be 
borne by the two countries, submitted to 
the committee the Ways and Means. 
These he showed would stand thus : 
Taxes on sugar, malt, and to- £ 
bACCO ...cccccccscccccsesessevece 2,750,000 
Lottery ...scccscccccccccvcccseeeees 300,000 
Income duty, deducting the 
: interest with which it stands 
Charged ..rccccevee cooscsecvece 
Duty upon exports and im- 


4,260,000 


1,250,000 

_ Surplus of the consolidated 

3,300,000 

4,324,000 
500,000 
60,000 


UN Woescdvdetedicesesesaecesseeses 
To be provided by Ireland ... 
Sum not issued for subsidies... 
Surplus of grants ceocccccccceeee 

o£ 16,744,000 
There remaincd then a sum of 25,500,000/. 
to be raised by way of loan. There was 
‘ a rivalship between two great parties 
which should take the loan. They had 
taken it without premium or bonus, except 
the discount on prompt payment. The 
terms were 125 consols, valued at 70l. 
15s.—-50-15 reduced, value 29/. 5s. for 
every 1000. ; . 
, The first tax proposed, for paying the 
interest of the loan,,was an additional duty 
on tea above 2s, 6d. per pound, of 10 per 
cent, ad valorem, which he calculated 
would produce the sum of 30,000/. The 
next tax was on the article of paper, the 
present duty on which he proposed to 
double: providing an exception, however, 
in favour of paper-hangings, and glazed 
paper, used in particular manufactures, 
and allowing a discount, to the full amount 
of the duty, on all paper used in the pub- 
lication of diurnal prints. The produce 
of this tax. he estimated at 130,000/. 
He proposed that the drawback on the 
exportation of calicoes be taken off, and 
that the present duty of twopence-half- 
penny per yard, be advanced to three- 
pence-halfpenny, which would amount to 
155,000/., making the total of the excise 
586,000/. On the tax on timber, staves, 
and deals, he proposed an increase of 
one-third, which increase he estimated 
at 95,000/. The export trade of pepper, 
the whole of which was, in fact, in our 
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hands, he also considered as a proper 
article of taxation. On all exports -of 
every kind he proposed a tax of six pence 
per pound, which, he calculated, would 
produce 104,000/.; and on all articles 
consumed at home a duty of threepence 
in the pound, which he estimated at 
15,000/. This increase of the import or 
exports, and home consumption, might 
be expected to make up, tugether, the 
sum of 119,000/. An addition of twenty- 
pence per cwt. on sugar, he expected to 
produce 166,000/. A duty on raisins 
would produce 10,000/.; and a duty on 
lead 120,000/.—-The next tax Mr. Pitt 
proposed was, an additional duty on 
horses of every description, not excepting 
even those employed in agriculture: 
though that on the latter would only be 
to a small amount. On every horse em- 
ployed .in agriculture, he proposed an 
additional duty of 4s. for each, which 
would produce the sum of 186,0002 On 
pleasure-horses, where only one was kept, 
an additional duty of 10s. for each, which 
would produce the sum of 170,000/; 
making the additional tax on horses, 
806,000/.—An increase of one-half of the 
existing stamp duty on all bills and notes, 
he estimated at 112,000/. To double the 
present duty on all policies of insurance 
in shipping transactions, would produce 
145,000/—On all deeds of conveyance 
of property, which bore, at present, a 
tax of 10s. per skin, he pruposed to place 
an additional duty of 3s. per skin, which 
would produce 93,000/. Total amount of 
additional stamp duties, 350,000/. The 
next and the lest subject of taxation to 
which Mr. Pitt called the attention of the 
House was one, he observed, in which 
the revenue was raised in a way the most 
satisfactory, and the most consistent with 
the interests of the people: for it was 
only a duty on that which individuals 
found more convenience in, than could 
be obtained by any other mode they could 
adopt; and for which they paid, in pro- 
portion to the expense of any other con- 
venience, -very little indeed. By paymg 
to the public, in the article alluded. to, 
individuals paid infinitely bess. than they 
would be obliged to pay,.#. they were to 
take the thing upon themselves. The 
duty he meant was that on the postage of 
letters. Various regulations respecting 
distances, crossroad posts,. packets to 
Ireland, foreign letters, and enclosures in 
foreign letters, it was estimated would 
produce a revenue of 80,000/,_ With re~ 
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spect to the penny-post, Mr. Pitt proposed 
chat the present rate should be doubled: 
that is, that, instead of a penny, every 
Jetter should, in future, be charged two- 
pence. The produce of this additional 
penny was estimated at 17,000/. The 
whole proanes to be drawn from the new 
post-office regulations, he estimated at 
150,000/. 


RECAPITULATION. 


| oe 
Excise COO pecans CCC AODELECeE ECE SED 586,000 
Customs ...... iéisavevessavcscce.” *“402,000 
Horses C00 gp eOcee COOEOO eg gesoetebeoes 806,000 
Stamps COC CCH EEOCH LEER OLE CHL SERED 350,000 
Post-office regulations......... 150,000 


Total amount of new taxes... £1,794,000 
And the sum to be provided as interest of 
the loan, 1,785,000¢. or thereabouts. 

Mr. Pitt having described the flourish- 
ing state, and favourable prospect of the 
finances, asked what had been the perma- 
nent effect of our antecedent permanent 
revenue? and what even now, after much 
disadvantage, which was clearly to be 
attributed to the seasons, which they all 
knew to have been go unfavourable ? The 
amount of our permanent taxes exceeded, 
on the 5th of January last, that of Ja- 
nuary, 1800. January, 1801, might be 
called the era of our prosperity as well 
astrial. At this period, our imports and 
exports were more than they were in the 
year 1791. I£ we looked at the state of 
the debt, we had -abundant consolation: 
for, eugene» as we had been, with 
difficulties, increasing a debt, which 
we could not have avoided, yet, by a 
rigid and scrupulous adherence to the sys- 
tem | since adopted for the discharge 
of that debt, according to the engagement 
we had entered into with ourselves, in 
the year 1786, we had paid off no less 
a sum than 52,000,000/. of the capital of 
our debt: a sum which, but for that en- 
gagement, and our scrupulous adherence 
to it, would have been now a burthen to 
the people of this country. The total 
amount of our sinking fund was 5,000,000/. 
annually. Of the burthens imposed on 
us by this unexampled war, more than 
one-half had been employed, not in sup- 
porting ourselves, under engagements 
entered into by ourselves, but to pay the 
debts contracted by our ancestors. In 
former times, the course was, to make 
comparisons of the revenue of a year of 
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war with that of a year of peace, by way 
of showing how productive some years of 
war had been; but now the climax was 
not that of going from a year of war to & 
year of peace, to show the flourishing 
state of our: commerce and revenue: the 
course mnst be that of comparing one 
ear with another; for the war had been 
attended with a. constant increase of our 
commerce and revenue: so that we. were 
distinguished by our prosperity, com- 
merce, and naval superiority, above all 
the other nations of the world. And it 
was singular, but not more singular than 
true, that very year, though we had suf- 
fered so much, and that recently, from 
unfavourable seasons, the present year, 
1800-1801, was the proudest that the 
country had ever known with respect to 
its commerce. It might well be matter of 
wonder to some, though it was not toothers, 
that, in spite of all the alarms, lamenta- 
tions, and momentary despondency, which 
had been so industriously pressed on the 
minds of the people, from circumstances. 
too well calculated to have that effect, this 
country should be the only one in Europe, 
that had, in this great struggle, the me- 
mory of which would be dear to the world, 
preserved the full benefit of a constitution, 
which was adapted to support the public: 
liberty and private happiness of a people,: 
who had shown their affection for a sove-. 
reign, that had, at all times, shown for 
them the feelings of a father. A people. 
which had shown a vigour and a firmness, 
worthy of being guided by the wisdom of. 
such a parliament. , 
The several Resolutions were then put. 


and agreed to. : 


Debate on Mr. Sturt’s Motson a 
the Failure wv. the Expedition to sale 
Feb. 19. Mr. Sturt rose, in pursuance 
of the ootice he had given, for the pur-: 
pose of submitting a motion to the House, 
which he trusted every member would 
feel it a duty incumbent upon him to 
support. He should say nothing which 
might wound the feelings of the hon. ge- ; 
neral who had conducted the expedition, 
or of the right hon. gentleman who was: 
supposed to have planned it. What. he. 
should contend was, that when such a 
vast and expensive armament had brought . 
nothing but disgrace upon tbe country, 
the country had a right to demand that. 
an inquiry should be instituted into the 
causes of its failure. A right hon. gen-. 
tleman had said that so far from disgrace, 
[3 R] 
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the expedition redounded to our honour 
and advantage. He wished it might ap- 
ear to be so; but it was only by going 
Into an inquiry that that would be proved 
to be the case. The fact was, that blame 
lay somewhere; and with whom ought 
immediately to be ascertained. After 
having spent the spring and summer 
in complete inactivity, in Septem- 
ber, an expedition, consisting of about 
eighty sail, sat off for the coast of Spain: 
11,000 men were landed at Ferrol, and 
ascended the heights above the town 
without meeting with any resistance. It 
had been said in the official dispatches, 
that they had landed to inspect the 
strength of the place. But why set on 
shore for such a purpose 11,000 men? 
Would not 2,000 or 200 have answered 
the purpose equally as well? They met 
with nothing but skirmishes. Their suc- 
cess was rapid and complete. An officer 
of engineers, who was at the head of 
that department, congratulated the ge- 
neral, and assured him that he would in 
a few hours be master of the place. In 
fort St. Philip there were not more than 
fifty men, and it might have easily been 
taken. The 52nd regiment likewise 
wished to take possession of Grana, and 
would have done so had it not been that 
their colonel was wounded. In this place 
large arsenals and immense quantities of 
provisions would have been found; and, 
if they had taken fort St. Philip the work 
woald have been accomplished. Yet the 
troops lay idle on their arms.- He did 
not pretend to give any opinion; but he 
maintained that there was great difference 
of opinion, and that the matter ought to 
be thoroughly investigated. It would 
have been nothing more than becoming, 
had the hon. general himself demanded 
a court of inquiry. What had happened 
was disgraceful tothe English name. He 
knew that great difference of opinion 
existed among the officers, with regard 
to the orders to re-embark, and that one 
part of the service had expressed a ve 
strong opinion. The naval officers said, 
they could have taken most of the forts 
themselves, and entered the harbour with- 
out much assistance. The alarm which 
prevailed within the town was extreme ; 
as it was a well-known fact, that the mu- 
nicipality had assembled and come to the 
resolution of surrendering on the first 
summons. It did appear a little strange, 
that the hon. general had never sum- 
moned them. He confessed, that, not- 
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withstanding all this, he was not very 
sanguine as to the success of his motion. 
Yet if the House regarded their duty to 
the officers of the army, to the officers 
of the navy, and to the public at large, 
they must cordially support it. Whena 
council of war was called to consider of 
the propriety of abandoning the enter- 
prize, this officer of engineers, who had 
undertaken to put the general into pos- 
session of the town, with the loss of 200 
men, was not summoned to attend it. 
Why was he not called, and why was not 
his advice followed. The place was 
surely worth 200 men. There were in 
the harbour 34 sail of the line, besides 
several frigates, and a great many mer- 


chants vessels richly laden. The enemy 


were quite unprepared, and this rich prize 
was within our reach. <A regiment which 
was marched at a redoubt near fort St. 
Philip, gave three cheers when they came 
in sight of it. But instead of being al- 
lowed to follow up their advantage, they 
were ordered to take shelter behind a 
stone wall. A fort which considerably 
retarded the operations of the army, the 
naval officers offered to take with a de- 
tachment of sailors, but their offer was 
rejected. The indignation was so great 
among the men when they were ordered 
to re-embark, that it almost broke out 
into mutiny. However high the character 
of any general might be, these were 
transactions that ought to be inquired 
into. When the troops were re-embarked 
they sailed for Vigo, and there the tars 
cut out a privateer, as they said to show 
their commander how to take a thing. 
One of them being asked, what he 
thought of the expedition ; said, “I don’t 
think as how a French general with 500 
men would have left Ferro] without taking 
it.” Before the destination of the expe- 
dition was known, the general had said, 
they were going to gather laurels. How 
great must their disappointment have 
been! The prediction seemed about to 
be fulfilled, when they were ordered away 
with disgrace. Mr. Sturt then proceeded 
to read a number of letters, which he had 
received from officers employed in the 
expedition, which seemed to bear him 
out in his statements. Having com- 
mented upon these, and insisted upon the 
necessity of an inquiry, he concluded 
by moving, ‘ That the House do resolve 
itself into a committee of the whole 
House, to inquire into the Causes of the 
Failure of the Expedition to Ferrol.” 
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Sir James Pulteney said :—I trust, Sir, 
that it will be needless for me to make any 
apology, for taking the earliest opportu- 
nity- of offering myself to your notice. 
After what has been repeatedly said, on 
the subject of the present motion, the 
House cannot be astonished that I should 
be anxious to embrace the first opportu- 
nity of stating to it the real grounds on 
which I acted. But however anxious I 
naturally feel to state to the House my 
ideas on the present occasion, did such a 
statement lead to any disclosure of his 
majesty’s instructions to me, or tend to 
an exposition of any of the important po- 
litical objects with which these instruc- 
tions were connected, I should have found 
it my duty to have submitted with patient 
fortitude to the imputations that have 
been thrown out, and to all the clamour 
that has been raised. But as I am clearly 
of opinion, that what I mean to offer to 
the House can have no such tendency, I 
feel myself enabled to state it in a full and 
I trust a satisfactory manner. 

I think I shall suffer no contradiction 
when I say, that all expeditions of a na- 
ture similar to that against Ferrol, are 
undertaken under circumstances of greater 
difficulty and hazard, than any other line 
of military operation. That they are of 
a nature, however hazardous, frequently 
connected with the views of this country, 
and absolutely necessary to be attempted 
on many occasions, | am thoroughly con- 
vinced: but at the same time that I feel 
the necessity and propriety of such at- 
tempts, I may be permitted to say, that 
he would indeed ill execute his duty to 
his country, who did not feel, in the 
strongest manner, the danger of the ser- 
vice on which he was embarking, and the 
risk of the enterprize be was about to un- 
dertake. The nature of this risk, and of 
that danger, is a point upon the present 
occasion to be most seriously attended to. 
It will not, I hope, be conceived that I 
‘mean in the smallest degree the danger, 
or risk of losing a certain number of men, 
more or less, which, however to be la- 
mented, is the inevitable fortune of war ; 
but what I allude to, applies to that ex- 
tensive view of the subject which falls to 
the consideration of the commander in 
chief, who must regard the danger as con- 
nected with the general preservation of 
his corps, and consider whether the ob- 
ject to be gained is of sufficient magni- 
tude to warrant the extent of the general 
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chance of taking Ferrol came within any 
fair calculation, and had refrained from 
the attack merely from a consideration of 
the loss of 200 men, spoken of by the hon. 
gentleman, or even ofa much greater 
number, I should have felt that I had not 
only been wanting in my duty to my 
country, but that I deserved much jof 
the imputation which has been spread 
abroad. But when, after mature delibe- 
ration, I found that an attack presented 
no rational chance of success, and that a 
failure involved not merely the loss of 
those who might fall in any attack or 
siege, but eventually the loss of a consi- 
derable part, if not the whole, of the corps 
under my orders, I found it my duty not 
to hazard an enterprize, where the chance 
of success pe to be desperate, and 
the event of a failure would have com- 
tharage the general safety of the corps 
had the honour to command. For, 
without: entering into the tenor of my 
instructions, gentlemen may easily ima- 
gine, that it never could be the intention 
of any government to expose to imminent 
hazard a body of troops, the loss of which 
would not only have defeated every other 
object of the campaign, but would have 
been a severe blow to the country, and 
a material diminution of its effective 

force. | 
The grounds upon which I formed this 
opinion, I can explain to the House in a 
very few words, and in so doing, I shall 
only mention notorious facts, or, in every 
thing material, rest upon such documents, 
and use such means of information, as 
are within the reach of every member, 
without claiming the smallest credit for . 
any assertion of my own. It will be need- 
less to state the success with which our 
landing was effected; that has been al- 
ready mentioned by the hon. gentleman: 
for the same reason it is needless to state, 
that all opposition in our progress to the 
heights above Ferrol, was defeated by the 
gallantry of his majesty’s troops. The 
possession of these heights gave me a full 
opportunity of observing the whole situa- 
tion; and the result of that. observation 
was, decidedly, not to hazard any attack ; 
as I found that the works of the place 
were of a nature, in my opinion, to defeat 
the possibility of a coup de main, and I 
found that the troops to defend those 
works were more numerous than I had 
expected. The number of troops which 
I, from my own observation, and from the 
of other officers, and information 
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-of prisoners, ascertained to be opposed to 
us, in the morning, I mean in and out of 
the town, amounted to at least 6,000 
men; a number much greater than was 
necessary, completely to defend the 
works round Ferrol; and this was the 
number I mentioned in a private letter 
“written to Mr. Dundas the day after we 
re-embarked.—As to my observation of 
the town, I saw that it was covered on 
three sides by the sea, or arms of the 
sea; the fourth side, which has an extent 
of about 2,000 yards, is regularly fortified 
in masonry, having in that space seven 
bastions, besides other flank defence. 
The bastions have a great elevation, and 
upon the curtain, which connects these 
works, is raised a parapet of masonry, or 
rather a stone wall of considerable height. 
The whole is in the best order, having 
been lately constructed. Although, upon 
those sides which are covered by arms of 
the sea, the ehore is formed by a ridge of 
ateep rock, which seems to make all pre- 
caution unnecessary; yet the rock has 
been scarped away, and every opening 
built up with the utmost labour and at- 
tention. I mention this circumstance, 
though not very important in itself, be- 
cause it may serve in forming a judgment 
of the rest of the works, and it was what 
every one had an opportunity of observ- 
ing. ' 
Such being the actual situation of Fer- 
rol, and the force to defend it amounting 
to the number I have mentioned, inde- 
poe of other corps which could have 
een thrown in before night, there ap- 
peared to me, morally speaking, no chance 
of success in any attempt against it. But, 
perfectly convinced, as I was at the time, 
of the accuracy of the observations I then 
made, I have had the opportunity since 
of having my opinion continued in every 
point, by authorities from persons whom 
no man can suppose to be deeply inter- 
ested, either in supporting his majesty’s, 
arms, or in sustaining my individual re- 
aap mean his majesty’s enenves. 
n an official report, published in France, 
signed by the officer who gave it, and 
countersigned by the maritime prefect of 
Brest, the following ig the state of. the 
place at the moment of debarkation: 
‘«« The garrison was. composed of part of a 
battalion of the regiment of Africa, and 
of another of Zamora, 200 soldiers of the 
marine, and a battalion of the militia of 
Orense. If we join to this small number 
oi truops those composing the fying 
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camps of Siria, amounting to 1,000 men, 
and that of Ares, composed of a battalion 
of the regiment Immemorial del Rey, and 
another of Guadalaxara (these two camps 
are situated a league and a half from Fer- 
rol), we shall see that the total of the 
troops which could be collected, amount- 
ed to 4,000 or 4,500 men. If we take 
away what were necessary to guard the 
forts and the town, there will remain 
oe 1,800 dis ee men.” Rah ata 
cludin t of this is alone 
sufficient to decide she whole qusstion, as 
to any supposed facility of taking the 
place, “ If we take away what were ne- 
cessary to guard the forts and the town, 
there will remain about 1,800 disposable 
men ;’ that is, the enemy had 1,800 men 
more than were necessary, and more than 
they wanted for the defence of the place. 
This was the state of the troops at the 
moment of our landing. Now, Sir, the 
account proceeds to inform us, that there 
was afterwards landed from the Spanish 
fleet another. regiment, that of Austrias, 
and the rest of the marines, of which only 
200 were reckoned before.- The above- 
mentioned account also afterwards makes 
mention of a third camp, that of Juia, 
which might have been drawn into the 
town, if wanted. Its strength is not 
mentioned, but the grenadiers and chas- 
seurs are said to have made a very for- 
midable appearance. These reached the 
neighbourhood of the town about one 
o'clock ; probably, like the others, it con- 
sisted of 1,000 or 1,500 men. Besides 
this, we learn from another account pub- 
lished at Madrid, that a battalion of the 
regiment of Africa, and the volunteers of 
Arragon, came from Corunna. These 
battalions were quite distinct from all the 
other.troops: they arrived ubout eleven 
o’clock on the forenoon of the 26th. It 
appears that, making the lowest calcula- 
tion for these corps, the enemy must have 
had, in and close to the town, at least 
7,000 men. The general account, pub- 
lished at Madrid, enters into no detail of 
numbers. The letter of the French am- 
bassador, who transmits it, talks of 4,000 
disposable men, and some militia, which 
clearly means the number of men beyond 
that necessary to guard the town and 
forts; and the account itself says, the 
garrison of the place amounted to 3,000 
men, which, if there is any thing to be . 
drawn from it at all, gives the same result 
as to numbers with the former account. 
This account in another respect confirms 
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the former one, by mentioning the gene- 
ral of the flying pa although it takes 
no notice of the camps themselves. : 
‘I hope, after this, I shall not hear it 
said that the town of Ferrol was defence- 
less, or deficient in point of garrison. I 
trust it will not be argued, that that place 
was assailable by a coup de main, which 
even the enemy, with all their natural 
solicitude to diminish their numbers and 
means of defence, have acknowledged to 
have been: over-garrisoned. And, Sir, 
there is the strongest confirmation possi- 
ble, of the most material part of this ac- 
count in the conduct of the enemy. For 
these 1,800 men who came to oppose or 
attack us, were not formed between us 
and the town, but were sent round by 
water, so as to put us in some degree be- 
¢ween the town and them; which clearly 
showed that the enemy thought them- 
selves sufficiently strong to defend the 
town without the assistance of that corps. 
=—So much for the numbers of the enemy. 
Now, Sir, was Ferrol defenceless in point 
of works? This question is, in point of 
fact, decided with the former one by the 
enemy themselves. If 1,800 men could 
be spared, and looked upon as disposable 
out of 4,500, or even 5,500, it follows 
that the place was strong in itself. It 
therefore that the enemy them- 
selves confirm, in the strongest manner, 
my idea of the nature of the works, and 
the force to defend those works; and 
ghat of course it cannot be said I either 
proceeded on grounds lightly taken up, or 
which have proved ultimately erroneous. 
Before I leave this subject, there is one 
circumstance more which may demand a 
short explanation. It has been said by 
the hon. gentleman, that the enemy were 
unprepered in many respects, and had not 
@ cannon mounted. This assertion, al- 
lowing it to be true, applies only to the 
situation of the enemy the evening of the 
25th, viz. the moment the corps under 
moy command were landing. That land- 
ing was not rig, Spy and the troops 
marched to the heights till five next 
morning; and I trust no one will assert 
that either there was a moment lost in 
danding, or in the march of the troops. 
We then had only an opportunity of ob- 
serving the place on the 26th in the 
morning, at which time I myself saw 
cannon i tn the ramparts; the enemy 
were busily bringing up more, and there 
could not be the smallest doubt, that, 
before night (for it is to be kept in view, 
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that there never was an idea of escalading 
the town in the day-time), they would be 
amply provided in this respect. , It ap- 
pears from the Madrid account, that the 
necessary preparations for the defence of 
the town were made, and the 1,800 men 
above-mentioned detached by nine o'clock 
on the evening of our landing. 

Though I take the whole responsibility 
of the retreat on myself, I should have 
been much to blame, if I had not attempted 
to profit by the knowledge and advice of 
the respectable general officers who ac- 
companied me. I therefore spoke with 
them individually and collectively on the 
subject. They approached, and atten- 
tively viewed the place, and they were of 
opinion that an attack offered no adequate 
prospect of success, with the exception of 
one general officer, who had not at that 
time sufficiently made up his mind on the 
subject, but who has informed me, that, 
from what he then saw, and what he has 
since learnt, he is confident that the at- 
tack would have failed. The hon. gentle- 
man has spoke much of an officer of en- 
gucen him I also consulted, and he un- 

oubtedly said, that he thought the place 
might be taken by escalade in the nght ; 
that there wasno doubt of considerable risk 
of failure, but that such an attempt might 
succeed. Now, Sir, it is not at all my in- 
tention to argue this point, particularly as 
there is no one here to argue it with me; 
I have only to say, that my opinion was, 
and is, entirely different, and that Ferrol 
did appear to me, though certainly nat a 
strong fortified place, as much in safety 
against what is called a coup de main, or 
immediate assault, as any stronger forti- 
fied town; particularly when it is consi- 
dered, that the garrison was double what 
was necessary to defend the works, and 
that we could not be supplied with the 
means for such an attempt, which an ar 
making a regular campaign on the conti- 
nent would naturally hare rovided. It 
may not be improper to o e, upon 
this occasion, that if any engineer of rank 
had proposed any plan fora siege; if he 
had offered a calculation of the time such 
an operation would take, or of the means 
necessary to be employed, his opinion as 
an engineer would undoubtedly have 
greater weight ; but an escalade is an ope- 
ration of a very different nature, and one 
of which any other officer of experience 
must be just as good a judge as an en- 
gineer. Ido not therefore mean to de- 
tract from the merits of the officer then 
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with me, at the head of that department, 
when I say, that, upon a question of that 
nature, the opinion of any other officer of 
rank ought to have equal weight with his. 
We have all of us, I believe (speaking of 
the persons interested), had the benefit 
of as much experience, and of more gene- 
ral service, than that officer. In regard 
to the particular point of an escalade, we 
were certainly upon a footing; nor do I 
believe that there is an officer in the Bri- 
tish army who ever saw such an operation 
attempted, except perhaps in the East 
Indies, or in some trifling scale of no ex- 
tent whatever. : 
Having no prospect of success in an 
immediate assault, the only other thing to 
be considered was, whether it was possible 
to get possession of the place by a regular 
siege. As no one at the time ever pro- 
posed such a measure, it will not be ne- 
cessary for me to take up much of the 
time of the House, in explaining why I 
judged! such an attempt at the time, and 
why I still consider it, as totally imprac- 
ticable. I must, in the first place, have 
got possession of the several forts com- 
manding the entrance of the harbour on 
both sides, but principally of Fort St. 
Philip, which could not be done without 
bringing heavy cannon and opening bat- 
teries against it. And in this point the 
opinion of the principal engineer coincided 
with that of every other officer of rank 
who saw it. From the nature of the coast 
which is formed of steep mountains, with- 
out roads of any kind, at least for car- 
riages, the transport of heavy cannon 
must have been a work of considerable 
time; and until we had possession of the 
forts, the fleets must have lain in an open 
bay, or rather on the open coast, in a si- 
tuation:so hazardous, that it could not 
have remained there a moment, whenever 
the wind, which was then along the shore, 
changed to the westward, as was obvious 
to those least acquainted with naval af- 
fairs.—But, Sir, supposing us to have got 
the forts, and to have brought the fleet 
into a place of greater safety, it is self- 
evident I must have occupied both sides 
of the harbour to protect it. Without 
entering into any nice calculation, I am 
sure Ido not over-rate the detachment 
necessary for this purpose, when I say, 
that, after covering the fleet and, keeping 
up the necessary communications, I could 
not have above 7,000 or 8,000 men to serve 
as a besieging and covering army. I have 
shown that: this was nearly the number 
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the enemy had in and close to the town 
the day after we landed. The whole 
force of the province, perhaps of other 

rovinces, was naturally in movement. [| 

now as a fact, that the troops from Vigo, 
which is, I believe, the most remote gar- 
tison in Galicia from Ferrol, were actually - 
upon the march; and I am confident that 
I speak within bounds, when I say, that 
they could have assembled ten or twelve 
thousand men, in addition tothe garrison, 
before I should have almost opened the 
trenches. To attempt a siege against 
equal numbers is a very unusual operation 
in war. The calculation in common cases 
is to have three times the number of the 
garrison; but to attempt it, in any case, 
against such a superiority as this, is en- 
tirely out of the question. 

After all, Sir, there has been, as you 
are well aware, much clamour on the sub- 
ject of Ferrol, the greater part consisting, 
as one might naturally suppose, of general 
and vague language, proceeding from the 
ignorance of a question which few indeed 
had the means of understanding. The 
place was defenceless; there were only 
four hundred men; the governor came 
running out with the keys; the admiral 
offered to take it with the marines and 
seamen only. It is far from my intention 
to take up the time of the House in at- 
tempting torefute such palpable nonsense; 
but there are one or two reports to which 
I beg leave shortly to advert. It has 
been said by the hon. gentleman, that an 
universal panic and confusion prevailed 
among the enemy. Gentlemen are ex- 
tremely apt to stretch points so as to 
support the opinions they may adopt. As 
far, however, as the enemy showed them- 
selves in the field, no one can say they 
displayed any symptom of panic or con- 
fusion. In the town they seemed to be 
extremely busy in making arrangements 
for their defence, which we had the rare 
opportunity of seeing, as we took the 
whole of the works in reverse. Could 
the strongest town in Europe, under si- 
milar circumstances, be observed from a 
commanding height, and taken in reverse, 
the same appearances might lead officers 
of zeal, but inexperience, to judge that to 
be panic, which, in the eyes of those of 
real experience, must appear to be occa- 
sioned by the very contrary reason—a de- 
termination to use every means of defence. 
The march of troops, the dragging of 
guns, and universal movement in every 
quarter, we all know must be the natural 
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‘consequence of an apprehended attack ; | are imputed to them ; but the letters read 


but how is it to be construed into the ef- 
fect of panic and confusion, I own I had 
not then, nor have I now, ingenuity to 
discover, unless the confusion incident to 
the inhabitants of a town in such a situa- 
tion should be mistaken for any thing con- 
nected with the defence of the place. 
That the merchants were afraid, I can 
easily conceive; and I have yet to learn, 
where the merchants and inhabitants of 
any town that apprehended attack were 
not alarmed ; but there were certainly no 
symptoms of terror to be observed in the 
garrison. | 

It has been said, that the admiral re- 
monstrated against the retreat, and that 
the navy offered to do the rest with ships, 
if I would only take the forts. The ad- 
miral never made the slightest objection 
to the retreat; nor did he, or any other 
naval officer, make to me, at any time, 
any proposal whatever to make the attack 
with the fleet; nor did any conversation I 
had held with the admiral before, nor any 
thing which passed at the time, convey tu 
me the least idea that he could have any 
such intention. The House may be as- 
sured, that I am far from wishing to throw 
the smallest reflection on the distinguished 
officer who commanded the fleet, who, I 
am confident, was right in the line of con- 
duct he adopted on the occasion, of mak- 
ing no proposal to me upon the subject. 
—There is another report which ought 
naturally to have been classed with those 
unworthy of notice; but, though it has 
not been mentioned by the hon. gentle- 
man, I am induced to make some observa- 
tions upon it, from my respect for the il- 
lustrious person whose name has been 
most improperly introduced. It has been 
said, that r retreated in consequence of 
private orders from the commander-in- 
chief. How, or with what intention any 
one could hazard an insinuation so wick- 
ed, so false, and so absurd, I shall not 
presume to say. If done with a view to 
apologize for my conduct, I want no such 
apology ; if with a view to throw odium 
on the character of the illustrious person 
alluded to, the uniform tenor of his life 
offers the most unanswerable testimony, 
that he never could give any order, to any 
officer, which did not tend to the interests 
of his country, and to support the cha- 
racter of his majesty’s arms. I have heard 
the names of officers quoted on the sub- 
ject of Ferrol, who, I am confident, have 
Not given such opinions as those which 


by the hon. gentleman may have been 
written by some of the officers who were 
present on that occasion—these were 
either of the navy or army. In regardto 
the navy, from whom it is well understood 
that these reports Hina proceeded, 
and who have possibly been the sole cause 
of them, I am fortunately not called upon 
to examine whether the officers belonging 
to that service are or are not the best 
judges of military operations; because it 
so happens, that, with the exception of 
one officer of rank, who never has been, 
and cannot be quoted on the occasion, not 
one of them ever saw the place, or came 
near it, or could possibly have a single 
idea upon the subject. The officers of 
the navy were properly employed in at- 
tending to their own business, which they 
executed, as I have stated in my public 
letter, and as I again repeat, extremely 
well; certainly without meaning to infer 
from thence, that they are competent 
judges of the military points of defence of 
any place, far less of the strength of a 
place they never saw.—The situation of 
the officers of inferior rank in the army, 
in respect to the means of forming a judg- 
ment upon this operation, differed from 
that of the officers of the navy more in ap- 
pearance than in reality. They undoubt- 
edly saw, or might have seen the place, 
but almost all of them at a considerable 
distance, unfurnished with any plan, ine 
formation, or previous notice on the sub- 
ject; and, occupied in the subordinate 
duties of their situations, could only have 
a view of it, as little to be relied on, as 
their previous information must have been 
imperfect. No man can or ought to be 
more unwilling than myself to detract 
from the merits of the gallant and high- 
spirited officers of the British army; but 
I may undoubtedly say that they are not 
universally judges, either of the manage- 
ment of a large body of troops, or of the 
nature and attack of the defence of forti- 
fied places ; and it is at all events certain, 
that, under the circumstances I have be- 
fore stated, of their attention being drawn: 
to their immediate duty, of the distance, 
and of a total want of any other knowledge 
of the place or garrison than what the 
ot from their eyes at the moment, it is 
impossible that they could form any sound 


judgment on the subject. I have not made 


these remarks on the subject from sup- 
posing that many officers of the army have 


given into the sort of clamour which has 
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been made about Ferrol; but I think it 
right to show, ‘upon every supposition, 
how little that clamour ought to have 
been attended to. 

I began by stating how the question 
stood in point of fact, and I have now 
stated how it rests, if it is to be decided 
by authority; that is, whether the high 
and experienced officers of the army, 
having approached the place with a view 
of examining it, furnished with previous 
information, and taking all the circum- 
stances of the case andes consideration, 
are, or are not, better judges than those 
of a different profession, who never saw 
the place at all—than those of inferior 
rank and less experience, if such have 
given any opinion, who, not being called 
upon to decide, and totally unfurnished 
with the materials upon which a judgment 
was to be formed, speak from a distant 
or casual view of the town. Now, Sir, 
it will be naturally asked, how came re- 

rts so unfounded to be generally be- 
ieved? And that idea may perhaps leave 
@ sort of floating doubt in the minds of 
those who have not turned their thoughts 
to subjects of this kind. I think I can 
explain this in a few words, and these 

ill not be in other respects inapplicable 
to the subject: I may, without any dis- 
closure of the objects of government, 
fairly assert, what is publicly known, 
that the expedition against Ferrol was 
not the only service in which the troops 
under my orders were destined to be em- 
ployed; aconsideration which undoubt- 
edly did, as it ought, weigh much with 
me throughout the whole business —and 
@ consideration of great magnitude, that 
might nearly in itself have induced me to 
adopt the line I followed, had even the 
nature of the works, and the force of the 

lace, been to a certain degree of a dif- 

erent complexion from what I found them 
to be. This consideration particularly 
tended to confirm me in what ought to 
be the fixed determination of every officer 
upon such a service, to attack the town 
if I thought it adviseable so to do, but if 
not, to re-embark without 2 moment's 
delay. Unnecessary risk and loss, merely 
for the sake of appearances, I was deter- 
mined to avoid. Being convinced in my 
own mind, that there was little or no 
chance of success, I should have thought 
myself highly culpable if I had hesitated 
& moment about re-embarking the troops. 
In the first place, every hour’s dela 
‘Baight render the re-embarkation impossi- 
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ble by a change of wind; 2ndly, every 
movement of the troops might have been 
attended with some loss similar to tha 
we had experienced; and, lastly, the 
place of re-embarkation was the most 
unfavourable that can be imagined for 
that purpose, commanded by, and where 
we could only get off at a particular time 
of the tide. Under these circumstances, 
if the enemy had been allowed to recover 
from their first impression of expecting 
an attack, and had been prepared to 
follow us on our retreat, I conceive that 
whatever other advantages our troops 
may have possessed, we could not have 
effected it without considerable loss. 
These considerations left me no choice in 
the line of conduct I was to pursue, but 
as they could not be in the contemplation 
of the other officers of either service, who 
saw no reason why the attempt should not 
at least be tried, and who knew that we 
had succeeded as far as it had been tried, 
it is not unnatural that men of high spirit 
and sanguine dispositions should feel dis- 
appointment, and be disposed to impute 
blame. 

Perhaps I have not noticed some of the 
statements of the hon. gentleman; I[ 
shall therefore now, Sir, with the in- 
dulgence of the House, make a few ob- 
servations on those parts of his speech I 
have hitherto omitted. I think he has 
asserted, that there had been a difference 
between the two services. What opinion 
the officers of the navy, who never had — 
an opportunity of seeing any thing of 
the place, may have given since our re- 
embarkation, I am ignorant; but I beg 
leave distinctly to observe, that, till the 
re-embarkation, there was no difference 
of: any kind. ‘The principal charge, how- 
ever, of the hon. gentleman, as far as I 
can understand it, appears to be, that 
Fort St. Philip’s was not taken, as it 
contained only fifty men. The fact is, 
that the troops who disputed the heights 
with us, came from, and partly retreated 
to that fort, which sufficiently shows how 
far it was or was not garrisoned. That 
there were boats ready to carry off such 
a proportion of those troops as were not 
immediately wanted for the defence of the 
fort, is extremely probable ; but the 52nd 
regiment, it seems, offered to take it, and, 
in support of the facility with which it 
would have fallen, the opinion of the 
chief engineer is again brought in. The 
52nd regiment was under the orders of 
an officer of high rank and approved. 
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character, who, had he seen that any of 
these reports were true, viz. that it was 
evacuated, or had few or no men in it, 
would have undoubtedly taken advantage 
of such a circumstance; and ag to the 
opinion of the engineer, so very different 
is the fact from what the hon. gentleman 
has asserted, that his opinion delivered to 
me distinctly was, that it would be unad- 
viseable to attempt Fort St. Philip’s by 
assault in any way.—TI have dwelt longer 
upon this topic than it appears to deserve, 
because I believe the whole of the hon. 
gentleman’s military correspondence, and, 
as far as it contains any thing specific, his 
naval correspondence too, applies only to 
Fort St. Philip's; the 52nd regiment, and 
the field pieces with which the seamen 
were employed, having followed the enemy 
in that direction, and never came near 
the town at all: and this confirms what I 
have long suspected, that the greater 
part of the outcry about the failure of the 
expedition has arisen from partial: state- 
ments made by sanguine men, relative to 
rticular points, and not from an en- 
arged or general view of the subject. 
The hon. gentleman has quoted the 
opinion and speeches of the chief engineer 
in several instances. I have stated his 
opinion with regard to Ferrol, and I have 
now stated his opinion with regard to 
Fort St. Philip's. In every other circum- 
stance as well as these, in which the name 
of that officer has been introduced, the 
hon. gentleman is entirely mistaken. He 
never congratulated me on our prospects 
of success, or offered to put me in possession 
of the town; and farther than I have 
stated, I am entirely ignorant of any 
opinion delivered by that officer. — But 
the hon. gentleman has farther advanced, 
that, at what he calls a council of war, 
the officer at the head of the engineer 
department was not present. At the 
only meeting, however, of general officers, 
he was present; it was then his opinion 
relative to Ferrol was given, and it was 
given in the hearing those of general 
officers. The hon gentleman has alluded 
to a gallant officer who was wounded. I 
have no doubt he would: have done every 
thing that could be expected; but as to 
the importance of the village of Grana, 
the hon. gentleman is completely mistaken. 
It is, indeed, stated in the old charts to 
be the arsenal; but the fortifications 
about Ferrol have been much altered of 
late years, and it is no longer in that 
situation. He has said much about the 
(VOL. XXXV.] 
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astonishing success of our arms. The 
truth is, we landed without opposition, 
and got possession of the heights without 
considerable loss. These heights over- 
looked the town; that is, thcy gave us 
an opportunity of examining it. But 
they were of no farther use, being too 
distant for cannon to have any effect, and 
led therefore in no way to the capture of 
the place. He has said, that I even 
forgot to summons the town. 1 had, in 
fact, asummons ready to be sent; but 
when I observed the state of the place, 
and the measures the enemy were taking 
for their defence, I saw strong reasons 
against sending it, and no benefit that 
could possibly result from its being de- 
livered. The hon. gentleman has also 
thought it extraordinary that I should 
have landed with my whole force, when 
two thousand men might have been sufti- 
cient to reconnoitre the place. Upon 
what principles he conceives that I could 
have acted in such a manner, is not for 
me to decide. I should have thought 
myself totally unwarranted in hazarding 
any inferior. corps on such a service, 
ignorant in a considerable degree as I was 
of the number of troops that the enemy 
might have, but certain at all events that 
they must have commanded a larger force 
than that which he mentions. The hon. 
gentleman has informed me of many gal- 
lant offers made by the seamen, one in 
particular to take a redoubt which ob- 
structed our progress to the town. All 
these offers were kept a profound secret 
from me. In regard to the redoubt, I 
am totally at a loss to know what can be 
meant, there having been no redoubts, as 
far as my observation went, betwixt the 
heights of which we were in possession 
and Ferrol. The conversation about the 
French privateer the hon. gentleman will 
dispense with me from adverting to. That 
some of his correspondents might expect 
to make their fortunes, I think highly 
probable; that they were very much 
disappointed I can very well believe ; 
and this disappointment will account 
for much of che clamour that has been 
raised. : : 
Ihave taken up much of the time of 
the House, but I beg to say one word 
more, which I hope will be considered 
neither as trespassing too much oa their. 
indulgence, nor as any thing impro 
for me to mention. By accident, which 
perhaps no human prudence could foresee, 
and ia which neither his majesty’s minis- 
[3 5] 
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ers, the admiral, or myself, had the 
smallest blame, I was disappointed on my 
arrival off Ferrol, of intelligence whic 
I had confidently expected, and on which 
I had depended in a great measure for 
our future operations. I shall further 
add, that, as far as I am enabled to judge 
upon that head, his majesty’s ministers 
were perfectly justified in employing the 
body of troops which they had placed 
under my command, in the manner in 
which they were employed, and in giving 
me the instructions under which [ acted. 
I was undoubtedly apprized before my 
departure of the information which had 
been received upon the subject of Ferrol; 
and though that information did not prove 
to be correct, there was, in my opinion, 
Se the face of it, such rational ground 
of hope as justified the enterprize, so far 
as it was intended to be pushed, and 
under all the circumstances of the cam- 
align. —I shall now conclude, only 
egging to mention, that notwithstanding 
the outcry which had heen, and all the 
obloquy to which my conduct has been 
exposed, from the supposed hasty re- 
embarkation of the troops, I cannot say 
I have ever felt a moment's regret on 
that account, even if I had not been 
supported by the opinions of other ge- 
neral officers, if the enemy had published 
no accounts confirming my statements, 
and if the question had not been such, 
and brought to so short an issue, that mili- 
tary men may decide upon it now or at 
any future period; even, I say, if these 
circumstances had not existed, I should 
have felt conscious of having done 
my duty; and I must farther observe, 
I atould: have thought myself unworthy 
of the situation in which I had the honour 
to be placed, if, after making up my mind 
upon the subject, I had, with a view to 
my own reputation, or to convince the 
army and the world of the necessity of 
what I found myself compelled to do, 
been guilty of hazarding, for an hour, the 
safety of any part of my corps, or throw- 
ing away uselessly the life of a single man 
under my command. 

. Mr. Jekyll said, that the hon. general 
had fully established his character, and 
had shown he had acted with propriety. 
The motion had a double object—to cen- 
sure the manner in which the expedition 
had been conducted; and if it should turn 
out that there was no misconduct in those 
who had been intrusted with the execu- 
tion of it, to condemn the imprudence 
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and wickedness of those who had sent out an 
expedition without any well digested plan. 
That the last had been the case, no one 
could deny. Why was not our informa- 
tion better? Ministers had the most 
ample means. To what purpose did 
they apply the secret service money? 
This expedition had merely formed a 
voyage of discovery, and in its result had 
very much resembled that to Holland. 
He was now at a loss how to address mi- 
nisters. They were men of straw. One 
of them, whose ingenuity no man could 
question, had found it impossible to define 
himself. A right hon. gentleman had 
often vapoured, and said, the day would 
come when he would justify the conduct 
of the war; but he would only be three 
or four days longer in office, and then he 
would cease to be responsible. He de- 
sired him to state why he had sent a 
brave officer upon an expedition, without 
acquainting him with the dangers he was 
about to encounter? The British name 
had been tarnished. Our troops were 
merely sent to insult the Spaniards, and 
to exasperate them against us. Would 
the country never cease to see its blood 
and treasure lavished in such fruitless 
expeditions? He hoped that ministers 
would not be allowed in this manner to 
slink out of office. They thought to put 
up a mock ministry in their stead ; But 
they would not find it easy by such ex- 
pedients to escape from punishment. 

Mr. Dundas said, that if the king’s 
ministers were to be attacked for want of 
wisdom or judgment in this expedition, 
by the hon. gentleman who spoke last, it 
appeared at least, that though he ad- 
mitted the hon. general's justification of 
himself, yet he paid no attention to 
what the fom general had said in vindi- 
cation of the conduct of ministers in un- 
dertaking the expedition. But, in point 
of fact, the hon. gentleman seemed to 
have determined to lay the blame upon 
ministers. He had no objection to state 
the grounds and object of this expedition. 
In the early part of last campaign, Ferrol 
certainly was not the object against which 
the expedition was levelled, consequently 
the hon. gentleman was wrong in sup- 
posing that all the expense was incurred 
with a view to the attack upon Ferrol. 
He was ready further to declare, that at 
the early part of last campaign, it was the 
intention of ministers to employ the ar- 
mament in conjunction with our allies, at 
that time fighting upon the continent. 
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It occurred to his majesty’s ministers, 
acting in concert with the allies of this 
country, that it would contribute to the 
common cause, if the force of this country 
was divided, and part of it was employed 
in the Mediterranean to keep the coasts 
of France in alarm, and another part on 
the western coasts of France for the same 
purpose. He had no difficulty in stating 
further, that Belleisle was the place from 
which, if our plan had been successful, 
our operations were to be carried on 
against the northern parts of France, and 
that Minorca was the place from which 
they were to be carried on in the Medi- 
terranean. He need not remind the 
House of the change that was produced 
by the battle of Marengo. Two objects 
then engaged the attention of ministers. 
The first was the threat which had been 
made on the psrt of Spain to attack 
Portugal, and the other, the disposition 
of the northern powers, which at that 
time began to be manifest. If it was a 
desirable object to provide a defence for 
Portugal against the attacks of Spain, he 
did not see how it could be more effec- 
tually attained than by alarming the coasts 
of Spain. And if there was a confederacy 
of the northern powers against us, he 
knew no object more desirable than to 
secure the fleets which were in the har- 
bours of Ferrol and Cadiz. These were 
the objects with which the armament was 
undertaken. He wished to ask the hon. 
gentleman, whether ministers, having 
adopted this general plan, could act in 
any other way than by laying the whole 
of the information which they possessed 
before the generals who were to be en- 
trusted with the expedition, and to desire 
them to consider how far, in their opinion, 
the attempt was practicable’? And this 
was the plan which had been pursued; 
for the hon. general had stated, that he 
possessed all the information which mi- 
nisters had obtained, and that with that 
information he did go with a rational hope 
of success. When, therefore, it appeared 
that such evidence bad been laid before 
ministers as was approved of by the 
general who was to command the expe- 
dition, and when the consequence of 
success would be that of preventing 
Spain from making any attack upon Por- 
tugal, and taking the remaining part of 
the fleet belonging to the former power ; 
he did not think that ministers would 
appear culpable in the eyes of the House. 
The mstructions given were not to go 
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rashly and make attacks without consi- 
deration, or to run any risk beyond that 
which the ultimate object of the expedi- 
tion would justify them in. At all events, 
ministers ought not to be attacked both 
ways: if there was no danger, the minis- 
ters certainly could not be accused of ex- 
posing the army; and if it was an expe- 
dition which was attended with great dif 
ficulties, ministers ought not to be cen- 
sured for having failed in an attack upon 
a place totally destitute of defence. The 
hun. gentleman talked of examining people 
to obtain information; but did he sup- 
pose they were to examine witnesses as 
at an Old Bailey trial, when the very cir- 
cumstance of asking a question was 
enough to excite suspicion? Besides 
this, the hon. general was desired to con- 
sult with Jord St. Vincent, and actually 
did consult with him on board his own 
ship. He (Mr. D.) was not present at 
the interview; but the accounts which he 
received after it had taken place, were 
such as induced him to entertain sanguine 
hopes of saccess. Under these circum- 
stances, were ministers to blame? From 
the circumstance of our frigates having 
been blown off from their station before 
Ferrol, the hon. general was deprived of 
one means of information; but that was 
not the fault of ministers. Nobody had 
made any complaint that the armament 
had not been well fitted out, or that there 
had been any failure in the civil depart- 
ment. No blame, therefore, could attach 
upon ministers; and as to the hon. 
gencral, the statement he had made that 
night, independent of his long-established 
character, would rescue him from every 
imputation. | 

Mr. Horne Tooke said :—In supporting 
the motion, I am about to do that which 
no doubt is frequently done in this 
House; for I am about to sacrifice my 
interest to my duty. Surely, Sir, the 
House will never trouble themselves 
about Old Sarum and its member; they 
will never enter into an inquiry about 
what is a priest, and what is not a pricst, 
if they refuse a committee of inquiry 
upon this great question, which involves 
the honour of the nation. In what I am 
going to observe, likewise, I even sacri- 
fice my wishes to the cause of truth; for 
it will not be supposed that I am prompt- 
ed by inclination, when I undertake the 
defence of the right hon. gentleman who 
has just sat down. This question, when 


first brought forward, seemed to be whol- 
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ly of a military nature; but the hon. ge- 
neral has made it plain, and such as every 
man is qualified to decide upon.—lIn this 
House, Sir, I have observed, that it is of 
advantage to men individually to have 
connexions. It is of advantage often to 
the public, however, that they should 
have none. On both sides of the House, 
men are influenced by them; and a re- 
.gard to them fFequsnlly prevents the full 
Investigation and the unreserved discus- 
sion of a subject. From their connexions 
and their bias I am perfectly free. One 
hon. gentleman, after admitting that blame 
existed somewhere, said, ministers were 
entirely exculpated by the statement of 
the hon. general who commanded the 
expedition. On the other hand, the 
right hon. secretary, or whatever else he 
may now be, justified the hon. general in 
the execution of the plan. This sort of 
mutual apology and defence may do very 
well for ‘the parties that are liable to ac- 
cusation; but when a question is so dis- 
cussed, truth is utterly lost sight of. 
Perhaps the next secretary of state ma 
find it convenient to depart from bot 
conclusions, and to adopt a new line of 
justification. Amidst these opposite 
statements I feel some embarrassment. 
Though an old man, I am a young mem- 
ber; yet when a difficulty occurs in the 
choice of ground, I thiok it safest to pre- 
fer that which I consider to be just and 
true.—Some gentlemen have expressed 
their satisfaction with the explanation 
which the hon. general has given of his 
conduct ; but it is that very explanation 
which induces me to think that there 
must be something wrong in the execu- 
tion of the plan. The principal authori- 
ty on which the hon. general rested his 
defence was, the Madrid gazette, and a 
letter by which it was accompanied. “The 
Spanish minister of marine, it seems, 
gives a free statement of the preparations 
that had been made to receive attack, of 
the excellent posture of defence, of the 
fe and of every thing that could exalt 
is own reputation for vigilance and 
pronparade: But surely ministers must 
now too well, from tkeir own éxperi- 
ence, that such pompous accounts’ are 
not to be taken as exactly true. But 
consider whither this species of justifica- 
tion, if admitted in favour of the hon. 
general, would carry us? Will the House 
acquicsce in the compliments which a 
Spanish minister chooses to pay himself, 
When this would be to infer a censure 
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upon our own? If the ministers of 
Spain:had every thing in so good a state 
of defence at Ferrol, it is clear that the 
ministers of this country must have been 
deceived in their views when they resolv- 
ed on the expedition. The House, then, 
must choose, whether or not they will 
acquit the hon. general upon a defence, 
which, if well founded, implies, that the 
planners of the expedition were deficient 
in information. Besides, supposing a 
general who actually bad not done his 
duty to have been arraigned of miscon- 
duct, could he not, though guilty, have 
made the same sort of defence? Look at 
it; weigh it. Who are to be the judges 
of an officer’s conduct? Not the navy, 
says the hon. general, for they could not 
see the place. Not the inferior officers, 
for they were doing something elee at the 
time. Thus the general is the only per- 
son competent to decide on the propriety 
of his own measures ; all other testimony 
is rejected. It does not appear to me, 
therefore, that the hon. general has fully 
justified himself. The right hon. secre- 
tary appears to have exculpated himself; 
but, to clear up all doubts, let the House 
inquire. I hepe the question will be 
carried, though, if it is, the precedent may 
prejudice my personal interest in the 
sequel. If the House refuse to go into a 
committee of inquiry, with what propriety 
can they enter into the merits of the 
borough of Old Sarum and its member ? 
How can they plunge themselves into 
inquiries and discussions about what is, 
or what is not a priest, and whether a 
thirty years quarantine is not sufficient to 
guard against the infection of his original 
character? Yet, in recommending this 
line of conduct tothe House, I sacrifice 
my interest to my duty; as well as I sa- 
ctifice my wishes to truth in defending 
the right hon. secretary of state; a ser- 
vice which he never has done, and I dare 
say never will do for me. 

General Gascoyne contended, that there 
were circumstances in the expedition, 
which called for inquiry. It had been 
said, improperly, that the army had been 
disgraced. An army, he conceived could 
not be disgraced but by misbehaviour in 
the face of anenemy. The army, how- 
ever, had fallen into some sart of disre- 
pute, and an inquiry was called for to 
restore its credit. Inquiry was necessary 
to allay the jealousy. which had arisen 
between the naval and military service, 
and to vindicate the national honour. 
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Mr. Elitson thought the expedition had 
failed in such a manner as justified the 
country in desiring to see the affair inves- 
tigated. He thought, however, that a 
military court would be the best mode of 
inquiring into a subject that involved so 
many points that could be understood 
only by military persons. He was of 
opinion that ministers had cleared them- 
selves from any blame. It was nonsensi- 
cal to talk of their skulking out of office, 
and flying from responsibility. Out of 
office they were responsible for every 
part of their conduct in it, andhe believed 
they would not shrink from inquiry. 

Mr. Pitt said: I agree with the hon. 
gentleman that, when real grounds of 
suspicion attach to any military opera- 
tion, a military court is the most proper 
tribunal; yet I cannot admit, that mere 
failure, unaccompanied by those circum- 
stances that point out blame somewhere, 
affords of itself any ground for inquiry 
Inquiries like those proposed, even inqui- 
ries by a military court, impede the ser- 
vice—they cherish and perpetuate animo- 
sities and divisions. These I do not state 
as bars to inquiry, but as inconveniences 
necessarily resulting from it, and to be 
weighed against the advantage proposed. 
Inquiry, therefore, cannot with prudence 
be entered into, but when presumptions 
are so strong as to require, for the inter- 
est and honour of the nation, that they 
should be cleared up. It has been stated, 
that doubts, surmises, reports have gone 
abroad and agitated men’s minds on the 
subject of the expedition. Whatever 
doubts gentlemen may have come into 
the House with, their doubts must be 
removed by the manly statement of the 
hon. general. Among civil men, at least, 
that statement ought to be conclusive. 
With respect to the planning of the ex- 
pedition, so far from its being unwise, 
most of the arguments on the other side 
proceeded on the idea that the object was 
a fit one. The good effects that would 
have resulted from it are extolled to 
magnify the failure. Eleven sail of the 
ine, a great naval arsenal, the capture or 
destruction of these would have been a 
great and glorious achievement? But 
then ministers are said to have wanted 
information. But, certainly, enough of 
information had been received to jus- 
tify an experiment. If, however, the 
mere circumstance of the expedition 
having failed is a presumption against the 
officer who conducted it; if it be said 
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that the object should have succeeded, 
surely it is a conclusion that exceeds all 
the rapidity even of military movements, 
to infer that the ministers who planned 
the expedition were deficient in prudence 
and destitute of information. The fact 
is, that the information we possessed was 
such as to satisfy, not merely us, but 
also that reflecting and judicious officer 
who conducted it, and who, by his justi- 
fication of himself this day, must add to 
the good opinion which was adhd f 
entertained of his sense and understand- 
ing. There was information enough to 
satisfy, of the utility of the plan, a noble 
lord who has distinguished himself in 
every branch of service. Lord St. Vin- 
cent gave his suffrage in favour of the 
plan. If, then, an expedition that con- 
fessedly would have been so beneficial 
was embraced on good grounds ; if it was 
relinquished when there was no chance of 
succeeding without more than an ade- 

uate risk, can it be said that ministers 
skulk from responsibility, because they 
do agree in thinking that there are no fair 
presumptions against them? Whatever 
responsibility attached to us in office, will 
follow us to a private station; ‘and we are 
ready to meet any inquiry which the 
House may judge it proper to institute. 
With regard to the inquiry proposed, as it 
proceeds upon no grounds of suspicion, 
and as it would be attended with great 
inconvenience to the public interest, I 
feel myself bound to vote against it. 

Mr. Grey said :—I -cannot agree that 
the right hon. secretary and the planners 
of the expedition, are completely excul- 
seg either can I agree that the 

on. general has removed every imputa- 
tion to which his conduct may have been 
liable. Above all, I protest against the 
doctrine of those who represent any 
place better fitted than the House of 
Commons for the prosecution of such an 
inquiry. It has been the practice of the 
House to conduct inquiries into every 
branch of administration, and with the 
greatest benefit to the public. But if the 
objection now be merely on account of 
the superior advantages of a court of in- 

uiry, there has been time enough given 
or making the choice; and if a court of 
inquiry had taken place, perhaps the 
present motion might not have been 
made. In the situation in which the 
matter now stands, the House, I con- 
ceive, would fail in its duty to the public 
in refusing an inquiry. I am unwilling to 
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give any opinion upon the propriety of 
the original design ; but I am sure, from 
reviewing the circumstances of the failure, 
that blame must exist somewhere. From 
every thing I have beard of the hon. ge- 
werel who commanded, joined to some 
degree of personal acquaintance with 
him, I cannot allow myself to suppose 
that the honour and interest of the coun- 
try would suffer in his hands. Yet I do 
think that, in the expedition to Ferrol, 
the honour and interest of the nation have 
suffered ; and therefore, for his sake, as 
well as for that of the public, I shall sup- 
port the motion. 


The House divided : 
Tellers. 
Mr. Sturt - = - - 
Yeas Mr. Jekyll - - - - } ua 
Mr. Steele - - - « 
Noes Mr. Huskisson- - buss 


So it passed in the negative. 


Committee appointed to consider of pro- 
mulgating the Statutes. } Feb. 27. oie 
Abbot said, he rose to move for the ap- 
pointment of a committee to consider of 
the means for more effectually promulgat- 
ing the Statutes ; and he wished to submit 
to that committee whether some farther 
extension might not be given to the cir- 
culation of acts of parliament; and in 
order to this, he meant to suggest the 
expediency of conveying to the resident 
justices of the peace, anadditional number 
of such public acts. His only difficulty 
when he first mentioned the subject, was, 
the expense which might attend this al- 
teration. In 1797, he found that not more 
than 1100 public acts were printed, of 
which the expense was above 7,000/. a 
year; and that but few of these were 
circulated beyond London; whereas 
above 4,000 copies would be wanted 
for distribution to the courts of justice, 
cities, and towns corporate, and acting 
justices of the peace. He had no notion 
of the wisdom ofthat sort of public eco- 
nomy which tended to impede the circula- 
tion of the acts that were expected to be 
carried into execution. He hoped, that 
the public acts would be circulated upon 
one simple principle, throughout Great 
Britain and Ireland ; since nothing would 
tend more to that identity of habits and 
manners, so necessary to the identity of 
interests, throughout every part of the 
united kingdom. He then moved, “ That 
a Select Committee be appointed to con- 
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sider the most effectual means of promul- 
gating the Statutes of the united kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland.’ Agreed 
to. 


Proceedings in the Commons on the 
High Price of Provisions.] Feb. 23. Mr. 
Bankes reported, that the committee on 
the High Price of Provisions had come 
to the following Resolutions: ‘ 1. That 
that part of the united kingdom called 
Great Britain be divided into twelve dis- 
tricts; and that premiums, not exceeding 
inthe whole the sum of 12,000/. be offered 
forthe cultivation ef potatoes, by proprie- 
tors and occupiers of land, not being cotta- 
gers. 2. That the following premiums 
be granted in each district, viz. to the 
person who shall, in the present year, 
cultivate on land, now in his occupation, 
which has not been used as potatoe or hop 
ground, or yielding any arable crop during 
the last seven years, the greatest number 
of statute acres of potatoes, producing, on 
an average, not less than 200 bushels per 
acre (each bushel weighing notless than 
60 lbs.) The number of acres, not being 
less than 30, 3002. For the next greatest 
number, not being less than 20 acres 200/. 
10 acres, 100/.; 7 acres, 70/.; 6 acres, 60%. 
4 acres, 40/.;3 acres, 30/.'; to the next ten 
greatest number, not being less than 2 
acres each, 20/1. each making 2004. 3. 
That premiums to the amount of 13,000¢ 
be offered for the encouragement of the 
culture of potatoes, by cottagers in Eng- 
land and Wales, to be distributed in sums 
not exceeding 20/. for each district or di- 
vision, in which magistrates act at their 
petty sessions in their several counties, 
and that such day labourer, artificer, or 
manufacturer, being a cottager in each of 
thesaid districts or divisions, who shalliraise 
on land in his occupation, in the present 
year, the largest average crop of potatoes 
per perch. In not less than 12 perches 
of land, 10J. ;to the second largest cropon 
ditto 62. To the third largest crop on 
ditto 4d. 4. That a sum, not exceeding 
3,000%. be granted for encouraging the 
cultivation of potatoes, by cottagers, in 
that part of the united kingdom called 
Scotland, in such sums, and under such 
conditions, as may be approved by the 
board of agriculture. 5. That a sum, not 
exceeding 2,000/. be granted to the board 
of agriculture, for the purpose of being 
distributed by them, in honorary premiums, 
to such owners or occupiers of land as 
shall allotthe greatest quantities of land 
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among cottagers this year, to be planted 
with potatoes, in portions of not more than 
three-fourths, nor less than one fourth 
of a statute rood.” 


March 2. The House resolved itself 
into a committee on the said report. Mr. 
Ryder having moved the first resolution, 

Mr. Buxton contended, that the present 
high price of potatoes was a sufficient 
bounty of itself. That all bounties were 
injurious, and that it was always best to 
allow that crop to be cultivated which 
would prove most profitable. By this 
measure the landed interest must suffer 
severely, as there would soon be not an 
acre of pasture land in the kingdom. Al- 
most every farmer was bound, under a 
severe penalty, not to break up the mea- 
dows on his farm ; but the conditions of 
every lease might now be violated with 
impunity. 

Mr. Wilberforce said, that the intention 
of the committee was not to take away 
from the pasture land, but to apply to 
the growth of potatoes lend that was not 
now productive. The hon. gentleman had 
appealed to the landed interest ; but they 
certainly had no interest in keeping up 
the price of provisions; on the contrary, 
it must be the object of all men, in all si- 
tuations, to increase the quantity of pro- 
visions for public consumption, and 
thereby to reduce the price. The question 
was, whether, by adopting this resolution, 
they should take the most probable means 
of procuring for the public a great supply 
of provisions, which otherwise they would 
not have? The whole expense would not 
exceed 30,000/. ; and if it was at all opera- 
tive, it must produce a considerable quan- 
tity of food, and materially reduce the 

rice of other articles of life. There was, 

owever, one part of the plan of the com- 
mittee, on which there could not be two 
Opinions ; and that was, the encourage- 
ment which it was proposed to give to 
cottagers. 

Mr. Buxton said, the board of agricul- 
ture had proceeded upon speculation, 
which he did not think the legislature 
ought to encourage. His objection to 
the resolution was, that it proposed a 
bounty upon one particular article of 
food, to the prejudice of the growth of 
corn in general. 

Mr. Horne Tooke said :—I am one who 
might be very little expected to talk upon 
agricultural subjects, particularly on an 
occasion in which I am neither compelled 
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nor called upon to make an harangue; I 
am, however, not afraid of exposing my- 
self in what I have to say. I fear that the 
committees on the high price of provisions 
have, with the best intentions in the world 
strayed out of the way. Had I beena 
member of the last parliament, when the 
poouine act (for I can call the Brown 

read act by no other name) passed, I 
should have exerted every means in my 
power to have prevented it. This first 
union parliament has well begun its pro- 
ceedings by repealing that act. The pre- 
mium now proposed can do nothing but 
mischief. Besides the injustice of making 
the lJandholder pay the premium out of 
his own estate, the misery must extend to 
the wholecountry, unless the whole scheme 
of keeping down the price of provisions 
be changed. Necessity has raised them 
to their present price. It is vain for 
you to struggle against necessity! You 
cannot keep down the price of provisions 
unless you een down the national debt. 
It is by,an artificial struggle to keep down 
the price of provisions that you cannot 
keep it down. If you will suffer the price 
of all commodities to rise to their natural 
level, and do every thing for the country 
by doing nothing at all, you will save 
millions of lives, and millions of acts of 
parliament. You have proceeded so far, 
that, instead of keeping down the prices 
of provisions, you have raised them. The 
strangest man may strike out something 
for the general good. I am supposed to 
be a great friend to innovations of every 
kind. I have been represented as an in- 
novator, but I do not deserve that title. 
My “ vital Christianity” leads me to think 
that the strongest reason for being on the 
side of an established religion and go- 
vernment is, because itis established. I 
look to what is established, and approve 
of it—not because it is the best, but be- 
cause it is established. Let any man 
examine what have been the sentiments 
that upon every occasion have fallen from 
me, and he will find that I have uniformly 
been against innovation. On the same 
ground I am against this innovation. Iam 
against its principle. It is unjust that a 
man should be paying a premium against 
himself. The prices have risen, notwith- 
standing all you have done to prevent it; 
and they will rise in spite of your teeth. 
The sooner they rise, the better for the 
country. Whether you offer premiums, 
whether you give bounties, or whether 
you do not, still the effect will be the 
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same. An hon. gentleman wished some- 
body would suggest how the cottager 
might be made happy? I will tell him 
how. The cottager will be made happy 
by raising every thing in proportion to 
the price of provisions, his labour among 
the rest. Labour has risen, and it must 
rise higher. The price of labour must 
go up; you may struggle to keep it down 
by artificial means; but up it must go, do 
what you will. It is in vain for you to 
struggle against that which you cannot 
control; you must suffer labour to be 
raised with the price of provisions. You 
may go on making acts of parliament in 
one session, and repealing them the next; 
but you will do no good. But then it 
may be asked were will the storm fall? I 
will tell you: it will fall upon the public 
creditor. What is the situation of the 
public creditor? he lends the public 1004. 
for which he is paid 3/. 10s. interest: that 
may be 100 quarten loaves, or 40, or 20, 
according to the price. He is therefore 
the person who suffers by the rise of the 
price of provisions. Tothe few who de- 
serve assistance, let assistance be given. 
The landed gentleman does not suffer ; 
he canraise his rents: the revenue does 
not suffer—that must be provided; no 
one suffers but the national creditor. It is 
not that the money he receives as interest 
for his capital isless, itis that the quantity 
of goods lie receives for his money is less; 
and he will be still receiving less and less, 
while your taxes will be rising more and 
more. Ifthe next administration mean to 
o on like the last, they have an interest 
In proposing pe aimragramerae may other- 
wise be fearful of not having money lent 
them. Iam sure it would be better for 
the country ifno man would lend them a 
groat. Let them take three-fourths of a 
man’s interest or property from him, and 
take off the taxes, and they would be 
doubly gainers by it. I undertake to 
maintain and prove this proposition. Re- 
duce the national debt, and we may laugh 
and sing at home, and bid defiance to all 
the world: if you do not reduce it, the 
consequence will be, that instead of pay- 
ing the: national creditor 120 loaves for 
the interest of his 100/. you will go on till 
you only pay him twoor three. Depend 
upon it, that will be the fate of the na- 
tional creditor. 
The resolutions were agreed to. 


Debate in the Commons on the Irish 
Martial Law Bill.) March 12. Lord 
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Castlereagh having moved, that the act 
made in the parliament of Ireland, in the 
39th of the king, intituled, “‘ An Act for 
the Suppression of the Rebellion which 
still unhappily exists within this Kingdom, 
and for the Protection of the Persons and 
Properties of his Majesty's faithful Sub- 
jects within the same,” might be read, 
Mr. Sheridan said :—I rise to object to 
the reading of that act with the view to 
its continuance, and mean to move that 
the! House should adjourn. It is my in- 
tention to make this last attempt to induce 
the noble lord not to bring foeward this 
question at the present momentous crisis. 
After hearing his majesty’s commission 
read to pass several public bills, we have 
a right to assume that there canexist but. 
a very short interval before we shall 
receive 8 communication upon the pre- 
sent subject, and without waiting for such 
communication, we violate the respect due 
to his majesty. Whatever information 
may be afforded by the noble lord, who 
calls upon the House to continue a mea- 
sure of the Irish parliament, I am not 
bound to receive as authentic. I know 
that noble lord to have been a most able 
member of the Irish parliament ; but he 
must allow me to say, that we know no- 
thing of him in this House as a minister. 
He does not appear among the list of 
responsible ministers of his majesty. If 
ever there was a measure respecting 
which we should have a communication 
from the crown, it is this very measure, 
which operates to the subversion of the 
whole law of Ireland, and places the peo- 
ple of that country under martial law at 
the discretion of the crown. 1 know the 
noble lord will say, that the act of the 
Irish parliament for reviving this measure 
previous to the last period of its expira- 
tion, was 4 proceeding assented to with- 
out any communication from the crown ; 
but let me ask him, was it not originally 
adopted, in consequence of a communica- 
tion? In case of rebellion or invasion,, 
his majesty has, by virtue of his preroga- 
tive, a right to have recourse to martial 
law ; but assuredly subject to the respon- 
sibility of those ministers who direct the 
assumption of such a power in the crown. 
Have we such a necessity to justify our 
consenting to the continuance of martial 
law in Ireland? The noble lord may 
have information of new rebellions, and 
new invasions. If I have a distinct pledge. 
that he is in possession of information to 
such effect, I am bound then to act upon 
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@ principle of confidence; but in propor- 
tion a8 f ive confidence, I must demand 
responsibility. We are not going upon 
that sort of inquiry which would justify our 
declaring that responsibility attaches to 
any one, and therefore the assertion of the 
noble lord is not what we should act upon. 
If it were to be proposed that we should 
go into a committee to consider of the 
state of Ireland, it might be that such a 
committee would be improper, because 
there were circumstances not fit to be re- 
vealed. Even a select committee might 
be objected to. I shall therefore be com- 
pelled, and the House will be compelled, 
to act upon the principle of confidence. 
What is thie'bill that the noble lord desires 
the Houseto continue? After the promise 
that the union would heal all the discords 
and animosities that existed in the coun- 
try,—after the House has been congratu- 
lated by his majesty from the throne, that 
not only the rebellion, but the hostile 
spirit that occasioned it, had ceased,—we 
are called upon to renew a bill for con- 
tinuing martial law in that country ;—a 
bill, the title of which states it to be for 
the suppression of rebellion, and for the 
better protection of his majesty’s person ; 
and the preamble of which states the ex- 
istence of a dangerous conspiracy for the 
subversion of the government. Surely 
the noble lord will not say such is the 
case at present. The bill was afterwards 
revived by a bill of continuance, and 
without stating in the preamble the ex- 
_ istence of rebellion. I am to suppose he 
will say rebellion does now exist ; but he 
will not say it did at the period of the bill 
of revival. It was at a time when both 
Houses of Parliament were congratulating 
the lord lieutenant upon the entire sup- 
pression of the rebellion, and when there 
was no pretence for reviving it. What 
is the necessity for continuing the act 
now? He says it will expire on the 25th 
of March. True; but do not the Irish 
money bills expire at the same time; and 
can the inconvenience in the one case be 
reater than in the other? But suppose 

| the act waa to be discontinued for a week 
or two, what would be the consequence ? 
The last bill, being a bill of revival, 
affords a proof that the act had been 
suffered to expire. Did any mischief 
arise in consequence of such expiration ? 
What danger is to be apprehended now? 
The House has had a year’s experience of 
= ap it of opinion that the union 
an effect upen the country, 
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that what was done a year ago without 
danger, would now be attended with such 
danger, that, without any recommendation 
from the crown, it is willing to take the 
responsibility of this act upon itself? 
With respect to some other bills, I admit, 
if they are not renewed, great evils may 
arise; but what calamity can possibly 
arise from not renewing this? The delay 
would not even have the effect of giving 
the people of Ireland reason to think they 
were not to bave martial law any more. 
They would be sensible that its suspension 
was only producedby casual circumstances, 
and that it would be renewed as soon ag 

ossible. The only injury that could 

appen would be, that for a few days you 
would not be able to proceed to this spe- 
cies of trial by martial law. The worst 
that could happen would be your suffering 
afew persons accused to go to a jury. 
But the noble lord apprehends danger 
from rebellion: If that bs the case, what 
prevents the lord lieutenant from exer- 
cising the prerogative that he derives 
from his majesty, and by his proclamation 
continuing martial law for a week? 
Under these circumstances, the whole of 
the question is this—Whether, having 
every prospect that the recovery of his 
majesty may enable us to proceed in a 
constitutional manner, and that we may 
have a regular communication from the 
throne, advised by responsible ministers, 
we ought to proceed without such com- 
munication, and without such responsi- 
bility? To justify our consenting to do 
80, & very strong case ought to be made 
out; and unless such a case is made out, 
I must consider the present as one of the 
most indecorous, unconstitutional, and vio- 
lent propositions ever made in this House. 
I move, ‘‘ That the House do now ad- 


journ.”” 


Lord Castlereagh said:—I shall con- 
sider, Sir, the question of adjournment 
as one which calls on me to submit 
to the House those reasons which have 
induced me to pro the present mea- 
sure; and I trust I shall show that I am 
fully competent to bring forward the pro- 
position, and that the House, in disposing 
of it, will neither transgress its duty to 
the crown or to the public. It is a pain- 
ful duty to call on the House to re-enact. 
a law such as thisis. Every man must feel 
a reluctance at bringing forward any mes- 
sure which is to trench, as I admit this 
does, upon the natural — of the sub- 
ject. It was reserved for the modera 
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rinciples of Jacobinism to make it com- 
pulsory in the government of Ireland to 
give existence to a system of judicature 

ounded upon martial law. Such a system 
became necessary at a period when all 
law was suspended, when all duties were 
violated, and when the safety of the chief 
magistrate and the government depended 
upon its vigorous application. If there be 
now the same necessity for continuin 
that measure, I am sure the House wi 
not forget its duty, or abandon the safety 
of the constitution, by refusing to sanc- 
tion it. J thought it my duty to state 
candidly to the House, that this was a 
measure, the renewal of which was an act 
of necessity, which could not be delayed. 
¥ own the difficulty of making such a 
popesion to those who have not the 
ocal knowledge necessary to carry con- 
viction to their minds; but, although the 
House has not in general the local know- 
ledge of the subject requisite to stamp 
conviction, there are but few circum- 
stances which must not be in the recol- 
lection of many individuals in the House 
who were personally acquainted with 
them.’ There are many gentlemen in this 
House who have passed into Ireland, and 
who have been enabled to obtain a local 
and accurate knowledge of the state of 
that country. This is not the first ques- 
tion in which the parliament of Great 
Britain has been called upon to take mea- 
sures with regard to one part of the king- 
dom, which have not been applicable to 
that part called England. After the 
union between Great Britain and Scot- 
Jand, it was necessary to pass laws for 
Scotland of unusual severity, and uncon- 
stitutional in their nature. It is easy to 
perceive that I allude to the laws for dis- 
arming the Highlanders, those laws 
were passed by a parliament strenuous in 
the maintenance of the rights of the sub- 
ject. They were passed under a whig 
administration, acting upon the principles 
on which the revolution! was established. 
I am therefore only calling upon the 
House to do that for Treland: which, upon 
a former occasion, it did for Scotland. I 
am sure this House will feel that, without 
@ continuance of the same system of pru- 
dence and precaution with regard to Ire- 
Jand, that country would be placed in a 
most unfortunate predicament. I know 
what was my opinion when doubts were 
stated to me as to the consent of this 
Ffouse to such a measure as that of mar- 
tial law. ft was urged, that the feelings 
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of the united parliament would be so ac- 
tuated by principles of a constitutional 
tendency, that it would not pass those 
measures of energy and vigour which the 
parliament of Ireland had thought neces- 
sary. I always ventured to resist that 
notion; not upon the ground of the pre- 
cedent relative to Scotland, but from an 
idea of the wisdom of a united parliament, 
from a persuasion of its anxiety to pre- 
serve the constitution of the country and 
the liberties of the people, and from a firm 
conviction that neither our constitution 
nor our liberties could be preserved but 
by adopting those measures necessary for 
the suppression of rebellion. The House 
would see in what a situation Ireland 
would be placed, if parliament, from any 
scruples, should withhold its sanction to a 
measure on which its safety and existence 
depend. It would not only withhold the 
only security the people have for the pro- 
tection of their persons and property, the 
only laws on which the tranquillity of the 
country depends, but it would have the 
effect of instilling into the government 
such apprehensions, that it would be im- 
possible for those to whom it is intrusted 
to discharge their duties to the public in 
the manner they have hitherto done, 
under the idea that the local parliament 
would always give them the means of 
acting with vigour. This House will 
see, that it has no less a sacred duty to 
perform in supporting government in ag 
arduous struggle against Jacobinica) 
principles, which, I am sorry to say are 
not yet subverted. I beg leave to differ 
from the hon. gentleman in the principle, 
that a communication from the crown is 
necessary. The present measure did not 
pass in Ireland upon a communicatioa 
from the crown, or in consequence of the 
examination of a committee of the House 
of Commons. I am fully authorized in 
maintaining these two propositions ; first, 
that no communication is necessary from 
the crown; and secondly, that no investi- 
gation by a committee of parliament is 
necessary. I contend that it is competent 
for any member to get up and make an 
roposition he thinks it his duty to make, 
ane that we are not altogether so de- 
pendent upon the crown, that we must 
wait for a communication before we pro- 
ceed toa legislative act of importance to 
the country. To admit that notion, would 
be toadmit that the constitution of England 
is like the constitution of France, where 
the originating power must be commun 
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cated to the roaeletie. Parliament is able! to a great part of the country, the advan- 
to proceed either upon notoriety of facts, | tages of the civil law, unless it were incor- 
or general information that carried convic- | porated with themartial law. The twosys- 
tion of itself. The Habeas Corpus suspen- , tems existing at the same timeled to such 
sion act has been frequently renewed with- | a conflict of jurisdiction, that it was impos- 
out any communication from the crown, or | sible to give effect to either. The House 
inquiry by a committee, merely upon the will feel that it must be impossible for 
idea that the circumstances of the country | officers to proceed in the execution of 
remained the same as when it first waaged: martial-law, if they are liable to be over- 
The suspension of the Habeas Corpus in , hauled and thwarted by the civil power. 
Ireland, in 1799, was without any com- | There were many instances of individuals 
munication. The principle is this: par-; being indicted for acts done in conse- 
liament may go into an inquiry; but ; quence of the lord lieutenant’s order for 
where there are grounds for the House to: martial-law. The rebellion was at last so 
proceed without inquiry, it hasnever been extensive, that it was impossible for courts 
usual to chain it down to the suspension | of justice to sit in any part of the king- 
of its proceedings till an inquiry has taken ‘dom ; but afterwards, by the success of 

lace. My wish is, that this bill should , his majesty’s arms, they were re-estab- 

e only for three months, in order that | lished. The first place in which they 
parliament should have time to go into an ; resumed their sitting was in the metropo- 
inquiry, in case it should be necessary to | lis; and in the court of King’s-bench 


have the measure further extended. 
the hon. gentleman asks, why I do not go 
into an inquiry now, I answer, that the 
grounds are so imperative in my mind, 
that I do not think any previous inquiry 
necessary. I shall now proceed to state 
the general reasons which appear to me 
conclusive for the present measure. I am 


perfectly aware that it may be fairly asked | 


sne, if the fact of a rebellion exists in Ire- 
land, why the executive government wants 
a law for that which is within the exer- 
cise of its own prerogative? I perfectly 
understand, that the prerogative of the 


If! applications were made, which interfered 


with the exercise of martial-law in places 
where the rebellion was keenest. It was 
possible, certainly, for the assizes to have 
been held under a military guard; but 
the system of justice administered at the 
assizes would have been insufficient for 
the purpose of checking the rebellion. 
The government, therefore found itself in 
this situation, that it must withhold one 
or the other: it was obliged to apply to 
parliament and say—here is a situation 
which never happened before—the genius 
of Jacobinism has infused itself into re- 


crown authorizes those acting under its | bellion, and made it worse than it was 
authority to exercise martial law. I main- | before. Though it was put down in the 
tain that it is a constitutional mode for | field, yet it continued to afflict the coun-. 


the executive government to exercise | 
martial Jaw in the first instance, and to 
come to parliament for indemnity after- 
wards, and is preferable to applying to 
parliament first. Iam the more anxious 
to assert this proposition, because, by so 
doing, I render justice to the Irish go- 


vernment.—-I now come to the relation of | 


facts and circumstances. The rebellion 
in Ireland broke out in May 1798; the 
executive government published a pro- 
clamation for martial-law ; they proceeded 
from May 1798 till May 1799, exercising 
martial law wherever rebellion existed, 
without any express law for that purpose. 
They did it on the principle, that they 
were authorized by the king's prerogative, 
provided they did not transgress the ne- 
cessity of the case; and sure I am, that 
nothing could have induced them to have 
departed from the strict constitutional 
system, but that they felt they must deny 


try in a manner not less destructive to the 
jurisprudence. of the country, but more 
difficult to be attacked by the king’s forces 
in the field. The governor stated this 
case as a case of rebellion—that the kings 
courts were likely to remain shut for an 
indefinite time, if the civil law was not 
incorporated with the martial-law. I must 
state to the House, that rebellion is not 
less rebellion because it is less extended. 
By the energy of the king’s forces it has 
been restricted; but if martial-law was 
not to be allowed, the same system of 
terror would prevail, and the government 
could not expect, from the loyal and well- 
affected, that allegiance which it would be 
incapable of protecting. I trust I have 
fully acquainted the House with the cir- 
cumstances under which government ori- 
ginally applied to have martial-law sanc- 
tioned by parliament. Jt now remains to 
state the grounds why a continuance of 
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that measure is necessary. It will strike 
the House, that a conspiracy, like that 
developed in the report of the secret com- 
mittee, could not be easily done away. 
No government, except that of this coun- 
try ever did survive such a wide-extended 
conspiracy. The government which 
watched this conspiracy and dissolved it, 
has some claim to the praise and confi- 
dence of the House. fr it be granted, 
that it is not possible for a conspiracy of 
such an extent to be easily dissolved, it 
will be no difficult task for me to show 
that the rebellion has never altogether 
ceased. I wish I could state, that the 
exercise of martial law had ever been 
suspended. From the period when the 
bill was revived, to the present, it has been 

oe exercised ; and some particular 
part of the country has been so disturbed 
as to call for the exercise of it. Thelord 
lieutenant has been under the necessity 
of trying 63 persons under the bill; 34 
were condemned todeath. When I state, 
that during the last year 207 have been 
tried, I think I give a sufficient proof that 
rebellion has unfortunately existed during 
that period. I am sure the House will 
think that the noble lord entrusted with 
the government of Ireland would not 
have exercised the power confided to him 
if the necessity had not existed. In fact, 
the parliament has not authorised govern- 
ment to exercise martial Jaw, only where 
rebellion exists. The present bill ought 
to be intituled, “<a bill to authorise mar- 
tial law, notwithstanding the courts of law 
may be open.” The facts I have men- 
tioned are not the only ones upon which 
the measure rests; but I may add, that 
the whole of the disturbances in Ireland 
are directed, first, against the persons and 
properties of the well-affected, and, se- 
condly, against the courts of justice. 
Therefore the House must feel, that 
unless there. be some mode of bringing 
those persons who are engaged io acts of 
rebellion summarily to trial, we are sub- 
jecting our friends to certain destruction. 
There is another consideration: you will 
see, in the report of the committee, that 
the rebels have their own courts-maftial 
against the well-affected; and it is im- 
possible to keep up any system of coer- 
cion, if you can only have the ordinary 
process of the municipal law against per- 
sons guilty of rebellion, when those who 
are called as the jury may afterwards be 
tried by the tribunals of the party of the 
offenders for the offence of having sat in 
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judgment upon them. The system of re- 
bellion in Ireland is one unparalleled in 
history ; it is, however, a Be satisfaction 
that, from the energy of the law, the evil 
is greatly circumscribed. Last year, ex- 
cept in three districts, Ireland was quiet. 
In the summer the county of Antrim was 
disturbed ; and Limerick, and most parts 
of the county of Wicklow, have been in- 
fested by a ferocious banditti. Under 
the vigorous protection afforded Ireland, 
tranquillity has been generally restored ; 
the people showed the utmost zeal in as- 
sisting the measures of government as 
soon as they were assured that govern- 
ment had the means of providing for their 
security. The House may suggest, that 
it might be better to give this law a local 
operation; I will say why I think not. 
y greatest objection is a constitutional 
one: it would be limiting the responsibi- 
lity under which this law is exercised. We 
are giving no new power, but only 
strengthening a prerogative. I think the 
House will feel that it has sufficient secu- 
rity thatthe law will not be abused. In 
the first place, there is the security of the 
parliament. It is true, the parliament 
never has interfered with the government 
of Ireland, as to the execution of this law: 
but it does not follow that parliament could 
not interfere. We have this security, that 
the law will not be called into execution, 
except in cases of rebellion. First, the 
lord lieutenant considers the case of every 
person before he sends him to trial ; next 
the courts-martial are composed of offi- 
cers, men of honour and character, acting 
upon their oaths: in the next place, it 
must be either rebellion, or an act io fur- 
therance of rebellion, that is cognizable 
by acourt martial. There is then the ad- 
ditional security of the lord lieutenant re- 
vising the proceedings, and giving his 
opinion upon the whole transaction laid 
before him: therefore [ think we have a 
full assurance that the law so controlled 
will never be vexatiously applied to im- 
roper purposes; and we should neg- 
ect our duty if wedid not interfere, and 
take care to prevent g second instance of 
abuse occurring. I think it is natural for 
every gentleman to feel, that, in passing a 
law of this nature, he is making no great 
surrender of a constitutiopal right. The 
only circumstance, in my mind, is, whe- 
ther, if the necessity exists, this is the 
proper remedy? If it be sp, we ought not 
to take alarm at a departure from princi- 
ple, which is necessary for the preserva- 
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tion of the constitution itself. Look to 
the principles of freedom which pervade 
the whole empire, and in particular the 
legislative body; and then say, whether 
it is posssible such a measure can be con- 
tinued one moment beyond absolute ne- 
cessity. As long as the measure continues 
in existence, there is a superintendance to 
prevent the abuse of it, and under that 
superintendance the public look forward 
to the continuance of the measure without 
apprehension. The freest governments 
are those which have furnished instances 
of the greatest delegation of power in par- 
ticular instances ; but the circumstance in 
which they have all fallen short of the 
British government consists in this, that 
the latter affords a rational control over 
the abuse of it. We find in history, that 
those persons who delegated an extraor- 
dinary power became often the victims of 
it; but in this country there is a power 
alive to watch over every extraordinary 
delegation; and if the exercise of that 
power was dead in the legislature, it 
would be of no use to have a trial by 
jury. Our liberties would not be long 
preserved by the trial by jury, which this 
measure goes for a time tosuspend. It is 
some consolation, that the moment when 
the feelings of the country are so agitated, 
is not that when the trial by jury is of the 
greatest benefit. Itis some consolation, 
that if we are driven to keep this measure 
alive, and suspend the trial by jury, it is 
at a time when that mode of trial would 
be less beneficially exercised for the ends 
of justice, and at a time when, by con- 
victing one criminal, we should be ex- 
posing twelve loyal subjects.—Before I 
conclude, there is one topic, the intraduc- 
tion of which into the debate I would de- 
piecate and that is, the question of po- 
licy as to the future regulations of police 
in Ireland. When that question is dis- 
cussed, I trust it will be with temper. It 
‘would be better that the question of the 
system of police should not be touched 
upon in this debate. I only hope the 

Jouse will not pass from one considera- 
tion to another. While the rebellion 
Exists, it inust be met by energetic mea- 
sures. I know of no meagure to meet 
rebellion, but martial-law. By continuing 
wt, you will prevent the rebellion, which is 
only local, from becoming general, you 
will prevent the necessity of employing 
the king’s forces for the protection of a 
sal Sea of his majesty’s loyal subjects. 
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satisfied that I have shown the necessit 
for the measure to exist, and that it 1s 
congenial to the character of the consti- 
tution, which justifies the sacrifice of a 
part to preserve the whole. Upon the 
question of responsibility, the House will 
allow me to say, that the measure is not 
brought forward at a time when there are 
no ministers responsible to the House and 
the public. I do not consider my right 
hon. friend (Mr. Pitt) Jess responsible 
than ever he was. I am persuaded he 
will consider himself responsible for an 
act of government til] he has resigned his 
trust into the hands of his majesty. I will 
only add, that the present measure has 
the sanction of lord P ornwallis, the lord 
lieutenant of Ireland, whose exertions in 
extending the British empire, and whose 
eminent qualities, entitle him to the rese 
pect and admiration of the coor The 
power entrusted to him by this bill he will 
exercise with fidelity, humanity and dis- 
cretion. I do not expect that rebellion 
will cease to exist during the war, I know 
that the spirit of rebellion has too man 
friendsin every portion of the empire, but 
do notat present propose to extend the con- 
tinuation of this act beyond three months. 
There are persons io custody in Ireland 
under the suspension of the Habeas Cor-. 
pus. I wish to leave them in the hands of 
the civil power; and for that purpose I 
shall to-morrow move, that the act for 
suspending the Habeas Corpus be conti- 
nued for the same period as this act. 

Sir Lawrence Parsons said, that he had 
opposed the act in the separate parlia- 
ment: and the reasons for his conduct at 
that time were the same as those by which 
he was now actuated. He thought the 
measure brought forward by the noble 
lord wholly unnecessary. The executive 

overnment could resort to martial law, if 
it was necessary to repress rebellion. The 
governmen, had resorted to martial-law 
at the time when lord Camden was lord 
lieutenant. He did not condemn lord 
Camden: he thought he would have 
deserved to be impeached, had he not 
called in the aid of martial-law at that 
period. But then, he would ask, what 
was the object of this bill? If there existed 
any necessity for martial-law, the lord 
lieutenant could resort to it; and if there 
was no necessity, then the object of the 
bill was to establish martial-law without 
necessity. He would ask, were not the 
courts of Jaw in Ireland open at this mo- 


ve stated thus much to the House, | ment to try rebels? The noble lord had 
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insisted on the impossibility of the courts 
of justice discharging their duty on rebels. 
He wished the noble lord had given some 
instance of the impossibility. During the 


Jast two years, assizes had been regularly 


held throughout Ireland twice a year. 
He was surprised to hear the noble lord 
say, that juries could not discharge their 
duty. He called upon him to name the 
county in which this had happened. When 
the rebellion raged in Wexford, it was 
proposed that the judges should not go 
to that county town; but the advice was 
over-ruled. Mr. Justice Chamberlain 
was the criminal judge there, and the 
original Saxon mode of trial was resorted 
to. What was the consequence? The 
rebels petitioned to be carried before a 
court-martial. The reason was obvious: 
they knew their guilt; and they chose 
rather to go before a random court, where 
the judges acted precipitately und capri- 
ciously, than before a court of law, whose 
proceedings were grave and severe to the 

ilty. He had a respect for the army; 

t he would not take officers from the 
horse-guards to supersede the legal judges 
of the land. Was a court-martial a better 
court to try innocence or guilt than the 
ordinary courts of law? There was but 
one way in which that could be answered ; 
and then how did the case stand? They 
sent the poor people of Ireland to be 
tried by a worse tribunal, when they might 
havea better. They sent the poor people 
of Ireland to capricious boys to be tried, 
when they might bring them before the 
legal judges of the land. He appealed to 
the right hon. gentleman (Mr. Pitt), 
who, no doubt, would have risen to the 
highest offices of the law, had he conti- 
nued to exercise that profession, if he 
would have trusted the case of any of his 
clients to be decided by a colonel of the 
horse-guards? He complained of the 
incompetency of a court-martial: that was 
the character that made them unfit for 
the solemn duty imposed upon them by 
the act. They could not ascertain the 
difference between innocence and guilt: 
they had no principles on which to decide, 
but were creatures of caprice and acci- 
dent in their decisions. If it was so easy 
to decide on such questions,—if there 
were no such thing as the science of evi- 
dence and law,—why had we judges? A 
general assertion of facts was not ground 
for a measure of-this kind. It was not 
pretended that this act helped, in any 
way, to take the rebels: no, they were in 
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custody, and the pretence was, that no 
jury would try them. He desired to 
know an instance of a jury not being 
found to try rebels? No one had ever 
occurred, though it had sometimes hap- 
pened that juries were too prompt to a 
their duty in such cases. If he might 
offer his advice as to the remedy for the 
evil complained of—the spirit of discon- 
tent and rebellion, manifested by 63 per- 
sons being tried in three months—he 
would humbly state, that the only politic 
mode was, to permit the Jaw to take its 
ordinary course. Judges of the law 
should not be sent to administer justice 
steadily and severely, but to administer 
qeauce: They would then be feared and 
oved : courts-martial might be feared, 
but never could be loved. Those who 
wished the rebels to lay down their arms 
and revere the laws, began by trampling 
on the Jaws; setting strippling officers, 
without rules, and guided only by hasty, 
temporary thoughts, over the judges of 
the land; and, and in this way, debasing 
the whole system of jurisprudence. There 
was no doubt of the honour of the officers. 
But that was not the question; and he 
would call on the House to pause before, 
in the first great act of the united parlia- 
ment, they condemned [Ireland to be 
tried by boys instead of judges. The 
noble lord had told the House that they 
might rely on the integrity of the lord 
lieutenant of Ireland. He joined in all 
that could be said to the advantage of 
that nobleman; but, was lord Cornwallis 
always to be lord lieutenant? A noble 
lord was spoken of to succeed him. The 
new governor might be ignorant even of 
the loose rules that belonged to courts- 
martial; and the poor people of Ireland - 
might be deprived even of the benefit of 
the revision of sentences by a soldier. 
He would call the attention of the House 
to the opinion of a great lawyer on the 
means of calming the minds of the [rish. 
He spoke of sir John Davies, the best 
present this country ever sent to Ireland. 
He was the attorney-general of James Ist, 
and he wished every attorney general of 
our days had as much respect tor the con- 
stitution as this great lawyer. He was 
sent to Ireland after a rebellion: and he 
gives an account of the proceedings to 
quiet the minds of the people. The rebels 
having been put down by the king’s arms, 
the administration of justice was restored. 
The judges went the circuits; and “ these 
circuits of justice,” says sir John Davies, 
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«‘ did more terrify the loose and idle per- 
sons, then the execution of the martial 
law, though it was more quick and sudden ; 
and in a short time after, did so clear the 
kingdom of thieves, and other capital 
offenders, as I dare affirm, that for the 
space of five years last past, there have 
mot been found so many malefactors 
worthy of death in all the six circuits of 
this realm, as in one circuit of six shires; 
namely, the western circuit in England. 
For the truth is, that in time of peace, 
the Irish are more fearful to offend the 
law, than the English, or any other nation, 
whatsoever.”* He would recommend 
this example to the House. The noble 
lord had been lately in Ireland, through 
@ remote part of the country, and had 
travelled even without a corporal's guard. 
The poor people wanted only the benefit of 
the law of the ancient Saxon constitution, 
in the place of courts-martial and arbitrary 
tribunals; and he would recommend the 
House to consider before they denied 
them that benefit. Arbitrary measures 
never civilised men. If they could have 
done so, Morocco would have been civi- 
lised and happy long since. The present 
measure was in the spirit of a quack: it 
mig ht heal the sore, but would not correct 
the habit. Sir John Davies had shown 
that, but substituting the Saxon constitu- 
tion in [reland, in rude times, for militar 
executions, Ireland was tranquillised. 
Ireland had her Magna Charta, as Well as 
England. He would recommend the 
House to grace its first act towards Ire- 
land, by rescuing that country from mili- 
tary tyrants. At present, Ireland had 
mot a government so good as had been 
granted to the convicts of Botany Bay. 
Mr. Denis Browne said, he would 
support the original motion. He referred 
to the report of the secret committee, and 
the confessions of the traitors, to prove 
that the object of the conspiracy in Ire- 
land was to separate that country from 
England; and, had it not been for martial- 
law, that would have been effected. 
Jurors and witnesses had been murdered 
by the rebels for acting upon trials. He 
would name a fact that would show the 
state of the country. Many persons who 
were loyal and well disposed had sub- 
scribed to support the traitors in prison ; 
and when he had asked, how they could 
do so improper an act ; they declared they 
were compelled to subscribe, to protect 
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themselves and families from the partisans 
of the traitors. 

Sir George Hill contended, that pal- 
liatives were unfit for Ireland. He com- 
plained that the hon. baronet had intro- 
duced the question of parliamentary re- 
form and Catholic emancipation in March 
1798 ; and, although nineteen in twenty. 
of the country were against him, yet great 
mischief was done by that attempt at cone 
ciliation. He maintained, that the ine 
stance of sir John Davies was not applica- 
ble to the present state of Ireland, That 
was long after a rebellion had subdued, 
while this was in the midst of rebellion 
still existing. He corroborated the 
statements of Mr. D. Browne, as to the 
danger of jurors and witnesses. In the 
spring of 1797, this shameful compro- 
mise was made in the counties of Tyrone, 
Donnegal, and Derry, that persons having 
committed capital crimes were tried only 
for less offences, that they might escape 
death; and this was done by the prose- 
cutors and others, through fear of being 
murdered. A man who had committed 
a midnight outrage was taken in the 
fact ; and being brought before him, can- 
fessed who were his accomplices. He 
took down the man’s examination, and 
afterwards brought him up to be exa- 
mined by the crown lawyers. When the 
man entered the room, he seemed to 
behave with propriety till the examina- 
tion was produced, when he flew at him 
(sir George Hill), and, snatching the 
examination, tore it to pieces, exclaim- 
ing, ** Now I am a happy man!” He 
said, that the threatening letters written 
to his family in consequence of his cone 
fession, had caused this conduct. 

Mr. Grey said, that he had heard 
much from the noble lord, that surprised 
him greatly: he had expatiated on some 
valuable principles ; he had talked of the 
spirit of the constitution, and seemed 
inclined to make it an object of his pa- 
negyric; but he wished the noble lord 
had acted a little in its spirit. The nuble 
lord had fairly conf that this was an 
unexampled measure; -he should there- 
fore have shown the necessity that 
excused measures of such a description. 
The noble lord had dealt in nothing but 
general assertions. There had been 
other rebellions in Ireland, when no such 
measures were adopted. But the noble 
lord says, ‘this is a new kind of rebel- 
lion, when other rebellions are subdued; 
there is an end of the matter; but the 
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spirit of Jacobinism has changed the na- 
ture of man.”? He had hoped that the 
House had done with the story of Jaco- 
binism ; but if it were to be revived, the 
noble lord was not exactly the person 
who could with most propriety begin the 
subject. If, indeed, the history of the 
commencement of Jacobinism were to be 
iven, the noble lord might not be the 
east qualified to throw some light on it. 
There were ministers, who, when out of 
place were Jacobins; who started ques- 
tions to mislead the people; who lured 
them into schemes of reform, to over- 
throw an administration, and then not 
only abandoned the people, but accused 
their old abettors of treason for what 
they had taught them to do. If Jaco- 
binism was licentious out of place, in 
place it was tyrannical in filling the coan- 
try with terror and coercion. If Jaco- 
binism was the child and champion of 
reform, when out, it was the parent of 
despotism when in. But the noble lord 
had not made out the necessity of this 
measure by this revival of Jacobinism. 
The hon. baronet had called for an in- 
stance, in the two last years, of the regu- 
lar assizes being interrupted, or of juries 
refusing to do their duty. The hon. 
gentleman over the way had told a story 
of the spring of 1797, four years since. 
Was this a proof of the necessity now? 
That was in the heart of the rebellion, 
which had since been declared from 
authority to be subdued. The noble 
lord spoke of this as a temporary mea- 
sure; yet there was something in his 
speech which too clearly proved that this 
was part of a system of general policy. 
A story had been told of house-breakers : 
he should be glad to put this question : 
how far is the law to extend, and to what 
offences? He knew there were words 
in the act that would embrace any offence 
or any action; the words were, ‘“* Or in 
furtherance of the rebellion.”? What 
might not be called an act in furtherance 
of the rebellion? He maintained the act 
to be.a suspension of all law, without 
necessity. There was a total failure of 
the proof of necessity. The noble lord 
talked of the inveteracy of Jacobinism ; 
but there had been in [reland, the White 
boys, ee pag bearing other names, 
not less virulent. Those parties, by their 
acts, might as properly have been brought 
forward as proofs of the necessity of this 
measure, as the Jacobin spirit the noble 
lord had talked of. What inconvenience 
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would arise from the delay of a week or a 
fortnight, till the inquiry was made into 
the necessity ? The noble Jord had talked 
of the character of the present lord lieute- 
nant. But he would resist the general 
principle, that a measure was good, be- 
cause it was in good hands. And before 
he could consent to this, on the ground 
of lord Cornwallis’s character, he must 
know if he was to remain in Ireland. It 
was said, he only now waited till the. 
appointment of his successor. He must 
know who that successor was, before he 
voted him the powers of this act. Would 
the noble say that courts-martial were 
infallible in Ireland; and that, even if 
lord Cornwallis remained, there could be 
no ground to censure their proceedings? 
The fact was notoriously otherwise: a 
man had murdered a poor fellow in his 
mother’s arms, to which he had pursued 
him ; he was tried by a court-martial and 
acquitted; and lord Cornwallis dissolved 
the court-martial with marks of displea- 
sure, and an order that it should not be 
summoned on any other occasion. The 
noble lord acknowledged the measure to 
be unexampled, yet offered no proof of 
its necessity. It was better that the 
executive government should resort to 
what had been called (he thought not 
legally) its prerogative of proclaiming 
martial-law. That was no prerogative of 
the crown, but rather an act of power, 
sanctioned by necessity, martial-law being 
a suspension of the king’s peace. But it 
was better that raartial law should pro- 
ceed from the executive government in 
urgent moments, than be the work of the 
legislature on every slight pretence. 

Mr. Pitt said :—I feel that the debate 
in which we are now engaged, involves 
the whole merits of the proposal which 
my noble friend has announced his inten- 
tion to submit, though by the singular 
use which the hon. gentleman has made 
of a mode of proceeding within the order 
of the House, we are nominally discuss- 
ing his motion for adjournment. The 
course which the hon. gentleman has 
adopted, is the more extraordinary, ¢s 
every thing that he said, every argument 
he adduced, would have applied as well 
after the proposition had been explained, 
as it did before my noble friend's motion 
was anticipated—The hon. gentleman 
who just sat down appeared to be surprised 
at a remark of my noble friend, that the 
necessity which demanded a measure so 
unexampled as that which he was about to 
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propose, was the effect of the malignant 
character of the Jacobin principle. The 
hon. gentleman spoke of Jacobins in 
lade and Jacobins out of power, but 
1e did not condescend to explain distinctly 
these allusions. He seemed, indeed, to 
point obscurely to some share which my 
noble friend had, at some period, taken 
in the question of parliamentary reform. 
Surely, however, the hon. gentleman will 
not contend that there is not some distinc- 
tion between the subject of parliamentary 
reform and Jacobinical principles; surely, 
he will not contend that there can be no 
situationin which a friend to parliamentary 
reform may be free from the taint of those 
doctrines, which have spread such confu- 
sion throughout Europe. If the hon. gen- 
tleman himself has supported the cause of 

arliamentary reform at a period when he 
had little support in the country, except 
from those who professed that object to 
conceal deeper and more dangerous views, 
he cannot find any suspicion of Jacobinism 
in the conduct of him who maintained 
that cause at a period when it was con- 
nected with no such deceitful alloy, and 
threatened no such fatal consequences. 
I am not so uncharitable as to suppose 
that every man who is now a friend to 
parliamentry reform, must be a friend to 
Jacobin principles; I only crave that the 
hon. gentleman would allow that indul- 
gence to those who embraced that cause 
at a time less liable to suspicion and mis- 
construction than that in which some 
others have agitated the question. If those 
who brought it forward, connected as it 
is with the doctrines of the rights of man 
and the French revolution, when detected 
and exposed as the pretext of those who 
were engaged in a traitorous conspiracy in 
Ireland to overturn the government, and 
when some of its most zealous supporters 
here were suspected of similar machina- 
tions, could claim a fair construction of 
their motives, they cannot refuse the same 
charitable interpretation to those who 
have less occasion for the indulgence. If, 
however, the hon. gentleman is more stu- 
dious to accuse himself than to acquit 
others in his views upon this subject, it is 
a very strange species of candour; the 
full credit of which I leave undisputed to 
the hon. gentleman.—Returning, however, 
from this digression to the principal ques- 
tion, I must presume that it seems pre- 
see ios to attempt adding any thing 
to the able, perspicuous, and convincing 
speech, with which my noble friend 
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opened the case—a speech which, I trust, 
will not merely be sufficient to satisfy the 
House of the vote which they ought to 
give to-night, but afford ground of con- 
gratulation, that on all questions con- 


nected with the affairs of Ireland, and in- 


deed all other topics of deliberation, we 
shall have the assistance of the same talents 
in an enemy of Jacobinism. The hon. 
gentleman observed that my noble 
friend had said, that the measure was 
‘¢ unexampled,” and yet, almost in the 
same breath, he complained that he had 
advanced no precedents in support of it ! 
My hon. friend did say that the measure 
was unexampled, but how unexampled ? 
It is indeed a measure unexampled in the 
necessity by which itis called for, and yet, 
I will assert, unexampled in the lenity by 
which it is distinguished. In former times, 
when it was found necessary to resort to 
martial law, the contests were svon de- 
cided in the field. They did not, on the 
present cause of its application, pervade 
every part of the machine of government, 
every artery of the social system; they 
did not enter into all the concerns of the 
community, poison all the comforts of 
private life, and all the sources of I ae 
security. The mischief and the danger 
came armed into the field; and, the battle 
won, the victors and the vanquished again 
enjoyed, though in different proportions, 
the comforts and the advantages of the 
social state. In this case, however, the 
danger is of another and more malignant 
species. Here, under the baneful in- 
fluence of Jacobinism, your enemies, 
although defeated inthe field, only see 
parate; the vital principle of enmity to 
order and social comfort still remains, con- 
fined, indeed, in scantier bounds, and 
with diminished means, though with un- 
diminished rancour. The prerogative of - 
exercising martial Jaw, which was adequate 
to a sudden attack, and to a passing 
danger, is not equal to contend with a 
rebellion founded on principles so secret, 
so disseminated, so powerful, and so per- 
severing. To obviate the defects of mar- 
tial law, extended upon perogative, it is 
necessary to improve and to enforce it by 
legislative provisions.—-Having settled 
what is the description of the measure, 
it is asked, what is the call for it? ‘To 
this we answer, that the public safety 
imperiously demands it; we contend that 
it is necessary for the defence of the gu- 
vernment, for the safety of the lives and 
the property of his majesty’s faithful sub- 
[3 U] 
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jects. If we had trusted to the opera- 
tion of martial law, introduced and main- 
tained by prerogative alone, we should 
have established it in concurrence with 
the jurisdiction of the civil courts; or 
rather, in order to meet the designs of 
the desperate and disaffected, we should 
have been compelled to withdraw the 
benefits of the law from the whole of his 
majesty’s peaceable subjects in Ireland. 
Which course then is to be preferred ? 
Shall the government renounce its guard 
and control over the designs of the dis- 
attected 2? Shall it give room forrebellion, 
‘contracted in its sphere and broken in its 
concert, to rally its courage and re-unite 
its scattered parts? Or shall we have 
recourse to that system of martial Jaw 
which would deprive the unoffending of 
its protection? Orshall we not act more 
wisely in preferring a system which com- 
bines the benefits of law with the vigour 
of precaution; which obtains the safet 

of the state and Icaves the ordinary admi- 
nistration of justice? Such a system, 
which does not in a single point overstep 
the immediate necessity; that leaves un- 
touched every thing which it is safe to 
Jeave, amidst circumstances so critical 
and so difficult, deserves to be considered 
what I have characterised it—a system of 
unexampled lenity.—But, Sir, some gen- 
tlemen seem to suppose that nothing can 
be a rebellion but an army in the field, 
disputing the right to power in the con- 
stituted authorities. Let us examine 
this—Is it under any notion of either Jaw 
or policy that this isto be so contended? 
Is it policy—is it justice—is it mercy to 
those who are loyal, to have this stand as 
the definition of rebellion? It will have 
the effect of putting on alevel with the 
Joyal all those who are not actually in the 
field in open rebellion. Civil tribunals, 
when they can be kept up to decide upon 
civil rights, are certainly superior to 
other tribunals, but it docs not thence 
follow that all military tribunals are un- 
necessary ; nor does it follow, that, be- 
cause, generally speaking, they are in- 
ferior to civil tribunals, they are there- 
fore of no use; it docs not follow, because 
all the proceedings of the civil power 
are taken upon oath, that there is no such 
thing as an vath in the procecding of the 
military courts. They do not proceed 
without oath to the judges, nor without 
oath of the accusing party, nor without 
oath of the witnesses; and therefore, al- 
though I admit the proceedings of a court- 
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martial, in general cases, to be a ters ad- 
vantageous mode of administering justice 
than that of a civil tribunal, I cannot 
assent to the assertion, that courts-martial 
ure totally destitute of form and system ; 
and when the hon. baronet asks me, as a 
person bred to the law, and therefore one 
from whom he expects to finda great at- 
tachment to that law, whether 1 do not 
prefer the civil to the military tribunal, 
I must be allowed to say that I have asin- 
cere attachment to the laws of my coun- 
try, but not more attachment than any 
other honest subject of the realm. In 
truth, although bred to the learned pro- 
fession in a@ very early part of my life, 
I had but a short acquaintance with it— 
enough, however, to admire the ex- 
cellence of it, but not enough to make me 
despise any other system which the ne- 
cessities of a state may require. As a 
general proposition, I do not contend 
that a court-martial is a preferable mode 
of trial to that of the civil tribunal; but 
I say, that by a constant practice of this 
country, in the management of its public 
concerns, there have been occasions, and 
there always will be occasions, where the 
trial by a court-martial is preferable even 
to that of a trial by jury, because better 
adapted to the case to be tried. If this 
be not so, for'whrat reason is it that we are, 
year after ycar, in the constant habit of 
passing the mutiny bill? Let it not be 
supposed that I wish the martial course of 
proceeding to be extended beyond its 
necessity, to the diminution of the civil 
power :—I only-say it proves this, that 
parliament have considered what forms 
are best adapted to cases, instead of fol- 
lowing one uniform course for them all; 
and even in ordinary times of peace and 
public tranquillity, it was considered that 
the martial law is better adapted to some 
cases than the civil authority. If parlia- 
ment have been in the habit of adopting 
military law for the decision of some cases, 
what will they not do when the public 
safety depends upon adopting suclt a sys- 
tem? When the first object is the public 
safety ; and when civil process cannot be 
resorted to, or the ordinary mode of 
civil process cannot be carried on with- 
out this military aid, I ask, what is it 
that parliament will not assent to, for 
the purpose of accomplishing this sys- 
tem of protection? If this be so, will 
any man tell me, that retaining, as I do, 
an enthusiastic reverence for the trial by 
jury, it is not better to have a partial mi- 
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litary law, for the preservation of the es- | feel more than I am able to express ; but 


sence of that very trial, than, by clinging 
to the name of a trial by jury, Jose both 
the spirit. and the substance of it? Sir, 
if we come to the question of law, I shall 
not presume to argue it; I have not been 
long enough in the profession to possess 
much knowledge of it; there are others 
in this House ready, and competent 
to that task, if it be neccssary to discuss 
it. But I would ask, whether any man 
will tell me that the crime of rebellion de- 
pends on five or six, or fifty, or five thou- 
sand men assembling together? I say, 
no; that is not the standard to which to 
refer the question of rebellion. If 
there be a systematic plan formed for 
the destruction of a country, and there 
is a concert of men, whether three or five, 
or any other number, to accomplish that 
end, whether by burglary, or robbery, or 
murder, or any species of criminality 
whatever, or, in furtherance of that plan, 
to deter the loyal and peaceable part of 
the community from being truc to their 
allegiance, for the purpose of executing 
with more facjlity their martial law, as a 
system either of terror or otherwise, to 
rob triumphantly, or take away by stealth 
—whether it be ‘ the pestilence that 
walketh in the darkness, or the sword that 
wasteth ia the noon day,” if its character 
be rebellion, rebellion be it called ;— if its 
effect be to defeat the purposes of civil 
proceess, whether by skulking with the 
dagger of the assassin in its hand, or by 
assuming the parade, the pomp, and the 
circumstance of, I will not say glorious, 
war, it is still rebellion. Whcther fla- 
gitious, bold, and open, or sly, insinu- 
ating, and crafty— whether with much 
or with little bloodshed, may be points 
that may constitute a difference in the 
degree; but, which is most detestable, 
is a thing not worth debating. What 
then is the question before us? Whether 
“ede will now take a qualified, restrained 
imited, governed martial law, and pre- 
serve the great mass of the civil rights of 
the subjects in Ireland; or will hazard an 
opinion in which the whole nay be thrown 
uoder the unqualified, unrestrained, unli- 
mited, and ungovernable spirit and un- 
controllable practice of martial law? I 
say that on such a question no honest 
intelligent man can possibly hesitate. 
The hon. gentleman has alluded to the 


character of the noble marquis, who is at | 
the head of the executive power. Upon | 


[ have the satisfaction of knowing that 
my sentiments are in unison with those of 
every friend to real virtue and enlightened 
patriotism, in admiration of the noble 
marquis. My noble friend has produced 
the authority of that high and respected 
character, as evidence of the necessity of 
martial law, in the situation of Ireland. 
Lord Cornwallis, since the rebellion, has 
issued many warrants for holding such 
courts, even these courts have tried and 
condemned persons for various offences. 
They have tried and convicted men, not 
merely of offences constructively amount. 
ing to what is called furtherance of rebel- 
lion, but of the crimes of murder and 
rebellion. But the hon. gentleman says, 
a court-martial may judge ill; and he 

ives you a solitary instance as a proof of 
this. Why, Sir, so he may of the conduct 
of a jury ; but what would be said to me, 
if, after giving an instance in which a jury 
had convicted where they ought to have 
acquitted, or had acquitted where they 
ought to have convicted, I were from 
thence to conclude that the trial by jury 
is an evil, and that you ought to have 
no more of it? I believe I should not 
have many supporters in this House, or 
in this country; and yet the hon. gentle- 
man’s instance of the mistake made by 
one court-martial, amounts to no more 
than what I have stated. But it is said 
that the courts of law are open; true 
the courts of law have been opened ; the 
judges have been enable to hold their as- 
sizes, because the wise and benovolent 
measures that have becn pursued, because 
the very measure now in discussion, 
afforded that protection and security 
which justice could not otherwise have 
obtained. It is owing to their salutary 
precautions that civil process has been 
preserved to the peaceable. If, amidst 
such perilous circumstances, the laws 
have maintained their course as in time of 
peace; if individuals have been protected 
and the constitution of the state defended, 
it is by a continuance of the same vigo- 
rous, but tempcred, system that Ireland 
can be maintained in the cnjoyment of 
tranquillity and secured from a recurrence 
of those disastrous scenes, of which the 
calamities must be fresh in every man's 
recollection. 

Mr. Whitbread said, that the point now 
before the House was not, whether martial 
law should be continued in Ircland, but 


the merits of that illustrivus personage, I | whether the House should delay deciding 
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this question for a few days, till it could 
Inquire whether that continuance was 
really necessary? He denied that the 
passing of this measure would be granting 
a boon rather than inflicting a hardship. 
The House was told, that, in the last 
year, 34, out of 207 had been condemned 
to death by courts-martial : but the noble 
lord should have proyed, in order to make 
this any argument that these men could 
not have been fairly tried in the usual 
courts. But by this bill a power was 
left to courts-martial not only to in- 
flict the punishment of death, but to sen- 
tence to torture, half hanging, or any 
other, however repugnant to the principles 
and practice of civilized life. Was this a 
part of the boon which this measure was 
to grant tothe people of Ireland? How- 
ever highly he might think of the honour 
and principles of officers of the army, 
he was clearly of opinion that they were 
not the fittest persons for the administra- 
tion of quan that recourse ought never 
to be had to courts-martial, except in 
cases of the strongest necessity, or when 
recourse could not be had to the ordinary 
courts of justice. A boy of seventeen 
might sit as amember of a court-martial, 
but no man could sit on a jury till he was 
twenty-one. He called on the House to 
consider, that this was their first act rela- 
ting to Ireland since the union of the two 
countries—a union which was to allay all 
animosities, stifle all discontents, and be 
the harbinger of amity and concord. 

Mr. Canning called on the House to 
reflect well, before they repcaled what 
the individual legislature of Ireland had 
done for its safety, and to be cautious, 
lest, in speculating on the interests of Ire- 
land, it should betray our own. 
| Mr. Trench contended, that no previ- 
ous message was necessary to lay a foun- 
dation for the present measure. If the 
bill were suffered to expire, the offenders 
now in custody would be set at large, and 
though it should be renewed in the course 
ofa few days, yet irremediable mischief 
might be done in the interval. In the 
year 1799, 22,000/. worth of young cattle 
had been destroyed in less than a week 
in the western part of Ireland. The per- 
sons guilty of the crime, it was true, 
might be influenced by local motives, but 
those who urged them on, aimed at 
nothing less than the subversion of the 
empire, The courts of law were indeed 
open, but juries dared not do their duty, 
2nd witnesses were afraid to come 
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forward. He knew one in which the mis- 
conduct of a jury was so flagrant, that 
the judge ordered their names to be posted 
up for public reprobation. 

Mr. Fitzgerald cole of Kerry) said, 
that the common law of England, which 
required no eulogium, was built on the 
principle, that every witness would tell 
the truth, and the judge and jury do what 
was right. Such was, in fact, their con- 
duct; and why? Because they found 
they did do so with safety in the face of 
their country, and without any danger 
to their lives or fortune. But by the in- 
genuity of the men who conducted the 
rebellion in Ireland, for many of them 
were lawyers, this, which should be the 
life, was turned to the destruction of the 
constitution. The vicinage, which was 
originally for the protection of the juror, 
became the source of his ruin. Ifa man 
could forswear himself, in his vicinage, 
without injury to his character or pro- 
perty, what but perjury could be expcct- 
ed? He might ask what else could he 
do, when, in the midst of his accom- 
pee a lawyer should caution him that 

e stood in the face of his country? 
What else could a juror or a witness 
do, with his wife and children crying 
about him, and his blunderbuss under his 
pillar? If any body doubted the truth, 

hs in Ireland, through 
which, without this law, twelve judges 
and an appropriate number of constables 
could not be sent with safety. The state 
of that country obliged its parliament to 
make use of the army, not to overturn 
the law, but to restore the law. If any 
body supposed the Irish gentlemen wished 
for martial law, he wronged them; their 
object was, the restoration of the consti- 
tutional laws of the kingdom; for that 
urpose they called on the other mem- 
ers of that House to strengthen their 
hands, and not by speeches to paralyse 
their arms. 

Mr. J. C. Beresford reprobated the in- 
sinuation that military men would preside 
at a court-martial with the; remembrance 
of what had passed in the field rankling 
in their hearts. Such a feeling was more 
likely to happen in the case of a juror, 
whose child or other relative was mur- 
dered a little while before. The rebels 
of Wexford, he said, requested to be 
tried by courts-martial, and not by the 
civil law. The courts, it was true, were 
open, but juries dare not give honest 
verdicts. 
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Mr. Ogle said, that if the bill should 
not be passed, he would not be answer- 
able for the peace of Ireland. The storm 
and tempest of rebellion had subsided ; 
but their remained a dangerous swell, and 
the spirit that first disturbed the waters 
was still alive and active. Whoever 
should say there were safety and security 
in Ireland, was mistaken; nothing but 
martial law could save it. 

Mr. M‘Naghten contended, that mar- 
tial law was necessary to the safety of 
Ireland, and that without it the perpe- 
trators of the most enormous crimes could 
not be punished. Nobody loved the con- 
stitution more than himself; but it was 
for the purpose of preserving it, that he 
voted for the proposition. 

Mr. Somers Cox said, he had resided a 
short time in Ireland after the rebellion, 
and was fully convinced, from his experi- 
ence during that visit, that if the state of 
the country was now the same, it was im- 
possible there could be any order or secu- 
rity without martial law. 

Dr. Laurence said, he could not suffer 
the question to go to a vote without op- 
posing a measure, which was no more like 
martial law, than the constitution of Al- 
giers was like the constitution of England. 
The old system had forms and principles, 
but the present superseded them all. The 
Mutiny bill was full of all possible checks; 
but the present bill took away those checks. 
Not only were the principles of the system 
different, but also the executive part of it. 
With 100,000 men in Ireland, why was 
the number of officers that constituted a 
court, limited to three, while even in 
Wales five were required ? Out of thirty- 
two counties, the noble lord had only 
mentioned three in a disturbed state. 
This showed the danger was not so 
great as some would insinuate. Within 
the last twelve months only 37 persons 
had been brought to trial before courts 
martial. This was a further reason to 
suspect that the evil was not so alarming. 
He should applaud a vigorous govern- 
ment under a strict responsibility in dan- 
¥erous times; but a system of the kind 
now creeping in, he should always oppose. 

Mr. Martin, of Galway, observed, 
that it was evident, from the statements 
of both sides of the House, that there 
existed no tribunals to which rebels could 

€ properly brought, except courts mar- 
tial, or tribunals similarly formed. Mr. 
Toler, now chief justice of the common 
ylcas, had assured him, that such was the 
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avidity of a jury, that in one morning 
they convicted thirty persons, whom he 
was obliged to recommend to mercy. 
The rebel himself, therefore, he should 
expect, would exclaim against a tribunal 
where he had such little chance of lenity. 
A tribunal of the kind now proposed to 
be continued, was only a commission to 
take evidence, and its sentence was after- 
wards revised by the lord lieutenant. He 
deprecated the introduction of the Catho- 
lics into the debate, at a time when their 
claim was not before the House. It had 
been stated, that the priests were the ge- 
nerals, and that it was a Catholic rebel- 
lion. He contended, on the contrary, 
that it was a Protestant rebellion, and 
that the principal leaders were all of that 
persuasion. 

Mr. Lee contended, that Ireland was 
not in a state to be governed only by a 
jury. He referred to the Journals of the 
Irish House of Commons. In them would 
be found an act for making the informa- 
tion of a witness murdered before trial, 
evidence to go to a jury. This was a 
measure rendered necessary by the fre- 
quency of cases, where men were mur- 

ered to prevent their giving evidence 
against rebels. He also referred them to 
the act, by which a number of persons, 
conspiring to murder, were held equally 
criminal as if they had carried their in- | 
tent into effect. ‘There was also the act 
by which a man found from home between 
sun-set and sun-rise, and not giving a 
satisfactory account of himself, might be 
sent by the magistrates to serve in the 
army or navy. This was rendered neces- 
sary by the mode in which rebellion 
covered the Jand. The mode was this: 
ten men met at night, and swore each 
other to swear to their cause each of them 
ten more. Each of these ten were sworn 
to swear a like number, and so on; so 
that such a system would be soon diffused 
over any country, however populous or 
extensive. It was impossible, therefore, 
for the Irish parliament to have proceeded 
more mildly than it did under such cir- 
cumstances. The rebellion of Ireland was 
different from every other of which his- 
tory furnished an example. It was a re- 
bellion on the principle of the Agrarian 
law, superinduced a poverty ; in which 
every man was taught that he had an in- 
terest, and that in the event of its success, 
he must get wealth and propery: So far 
was this principle carried, that these noc- 
turnal rebels often mct and divided the 
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spoil. before the battle was fought. There 
was one instance in. which, after having 
parcelled out the estates of a very rich 
gentleman of the neighbourheod, they 
quarrelled for the mansion-house. The 

resent measure was. not brought forward 

y the executive ; but the property. of the 
country demanded it, 

Mr. Horne. Tooke thought it, would not 
be impossible. to. reconcile both sides of 
the House. He believed martial force 
was necessary, for Ireland; but there was 
a great difference. between martial force 
and martial law. There were only four 
counties. stated to be im rebellion, or 
likely. to.be so. Now, it was the custom 
ef thig country, when any. part was dis- 
turbed, and a fzir trial could not be had 
there, to bring the delinquents to trial in 
sound parts, where the juries. were un- 
chp and the, witnesses protected. 

e conceived,, then, that with the great 
martial force im Ireland, this mode might 
be easily practised. 

The motion of adjournment was nega- 
tived, and leave. was given to bring in the 
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. March 16. Mr. Df. A. Taylor stated, that 
when the bill went into a committee, if there 
was not a clause introduced to prohibit 
torture, he should move one to that effect. 
He would rather wish the noble lord 
should i ose one; but if he did not, 
he should. think it his duty to submit one, 
and he trusted he should meet with the 

port of the House. 

ord. Castlereagh said, he was at a loss 
te kaew what the hon. gentleman meant. 
Unexplained, the language he had uttered 
could only have the effeet of conveying 
to the public, that this act was not passed 
for the purposes it professed, but for the 
infliction of torture. Never was any 
charge 20 groundless. He hoped the hon. 
gentleman did not mean to insinuate, that, 
under colour of the bill, terture was in- 
flicted upon the people of Ireland. If he 
did, he could assure him nothing was 
more unfounded or groundless. He should 
address himself more at large to the 
House, should the hon. member introduce 
a clause, inferriag the existence of a fact, 
which was no less unfounded than inju- 
gious [Several members, particularly 
Mr. Pitt, exclaimed Hear, hear !]. 

The Speaker observed, that the conver- 
sation was irregular, as no motion was 
befere the House. Lord Castlereagh 
meved, that the bill be read a second time. 
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Mr. M. A. Faylor said:—I hope the 
noble lord will permit me to.occupy, for 
a few moments, the attention of the 
Ekouse, in vindication of myself, for having 
stated what I have heard, not from one, 
but many. He seems. to think I have 
made a charge against the government of 
Ireland. I will tell the noble lord, that L 
am never inclined to bring forward any 
thing in the House, but when I am justi- 
fied in so doing. I am not in the habit 
of bringing forward charges by side wind, 
but ina slain, open, and frank manner. 
If he would only give himself the trouble 
to think a little upon the subject on which 
he seems to have such doubts, he would 
find I am not the only one who entertains 
the opinion of torture having been in- 
flicted: in Ireland; but that a character of 
high authority in Ireland expressed the 
same in one of his speeches in the House 
of Commons of that country, which 
speech was afterwards published. The 
same things were mentioned by other 
members, and were vindicated by the 
present chancellor of Ireland. On what 
ground, then, does the noble lord say that 
these things are not permitted in Ireland ? 
I say they are permitted—they were per- 
mitted under the administration of lord 
Camden, the predecessor of the present 
governor, and they are continued under 
that of lord Cornwallis. To prove it, we 
have only to look to the reports of the 
committees of the Irish Houses of parlia- 
ment. Does the noble lord suppose we 
are quite ignorant of what passes in Ire- 
land? Does he think, because he hears a 
cry of hear! hear! from a certain quarter, 
that he has therefore got me into a scrape. 
Iam not going to give any opinion with 
respect to the bill. I have ascertained all 
the facts from persons who have come 
from Ireland, which prove how far such 
a bill is necessary. 1 shall wait with 
patience for the opinion of those better 
qualified to judge thanI am. But English 
gentlemen who have been in Ireland assure 
me they believe Ireland to be tranquil; 
that they have travelled day and night, 
and seen nothing to justify the passing 
this act, even for three months. [I shall 
wait till the bill is in a committee ; but if 
such a clause as I have mentioned is not 
agreed to, I shall give my negative to the 
measure. 

Sir John Parnell said, that when all cir- 
cumstances were taken into consideration, 
it could not be denied that there existed 
iu the present state of Ireland, a necessity 
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for continuing that country under the 
authority of martial law. In some coun- 
ties, the disorder was open and apparent; 
in others, it was but an uncertain and 
suspicious tranquillity which prevailed. 
In none could we confidently trust that 
the mischiefs which preceded the rebellion 
would not be renewed, as soon as the 
evil-intentioned should find themselves free 
from all restraint but that of the trial by 
jury. But, since martial law must be 
prolonged, why should it be administered 
in Ireland, in a manner so much more 
arbitrary than that in which it is exercised 
in the ordinary discipline of the British 
army? Yet here was one martial law 
for Britain, and another for Ireland. And 
he supposed, we should have the Habeas 
Corpus act suspended under peculiar 
conditions for each country. Arbitrary 
punishment and restraint tended to per- 
petuate the very evils against which they 
might be employed as a temporary safe- 
guard. It became us to watch the temper 
of the people of Ireland, and to use to- 
wards them the utmost leniencv that was 
at all consistent with the general safety. 
He should be glad to see the present bill 
rendered aslittle exceptionableas might be. 

Sir Lawrence Parsons contended, that 
Ireland was not at all in that state of 
intestine war which can alone justify this 
measure. The roads were open; the 
ordinary course of business was pursucd ; 
the jucges performed their circuits, as 
regularly as in this country. In the 
county In which he lived, the gentlemen 
resided at their seats; rode about unat- 
tended; came and went at all hours in the 
night or day; assembled carelessly at balls 
and public entertainments; visited one 
another, and pursued their rural sports, 
as in the most peaceable times. The 
noble lord himself was lately in his county: 
let him tell the House, whether he did not 
find it in a peaceable and happy state. 
Were the authors of the Union aware, 
how infinitely they disgraced their own 
measure, by making the continuance 
of the authority of martial law its 
first fruits? Asthe noble lord and his 
friends had not made out their case, he 
should negative the sccond reading of 
this bill. 

Mr. W..B. Ponsonby apprehended that 
Ireland was in a state of considerable 
discontent. This measure was ill calcu- 
lated to allay discontent. It would be 
the wisest policy to treat the people of 
Treland like the people of England, and 
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to let them feel all the ‘blessings of a good 
government. If this policy were adopted, 
the affections of the krish people would be 
restored. 

Lord, Castlereagh said, that if the hon. 
member who aol first meant to attach 
to any Irish government, either during or 
since the rebellion, the adoption or coun- 
tenance of torture, there was no foonda- 
tion whatever for his so doing; such a 
charge was wholly and absolutely un- 
founded. He would not say there were 
not many unwatrantable and eruel acts 
done during that rebellion ; he was appre- 
hensive that many such had taken place; 
and that very circumetance afforded strong 
reasons for the adoption of the measure 
now before the House, because those very 
acts of cruelty were committed by indi- 
viduals for their own protection, as it 
appeared to them, when government had 
not suffictent means to protect them. 
‘These cruelties arose out of the warfare 
which took place between the rebels and 
the loyal subjects of his majesty. Many 
things were done then which could not 
be justified in the abstract ; but the justi- 
fication of them was put upon the prin- 
ciple of self-defence. But, as an argument 
in favour of the bill, he would observe, 
that from the moment it passed in Ireland, 
that species of individual violence sub- 
sided. No part of the blame arising out 
of these acts of cruclty was, in the most 
distant degree, attributable to govern- 
ment; and the system which was adopted 
under this bill in Ireland had been acted 
upon by the present lord licutenant, whose 
humanity was as conspicuous as.his cou- 
rage. “his bill was to prevent those cruel 
acts from being repeated by individuals 
from an apprehension of their own pre- 
servation; for by it mdividuals were 
satisfied that they had protection under 
the authority of government, and that 
therefore there was no necessity for 
them to take their protection into 
their own hands, which they would be 
driven to do unless government’ were 
armed with this kind of authority. 
For the rebcls had‘'a systematic and 
regulated plan of procedure. It was an 
organized conspiracy, not only against 
the state, but against the person and pro- 
perty of every individual who adhered to 
government: this produced acts which 
no man could justify ; but they should be 
attributed to the true cause. If gentle; 
men wanted instances of the organization 
of the rebellion, he would refer them to 
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places in which courte-martial were sitting, 
not of his majesty’s forces, but of the 
rebels in their own camp, in which they 
proceeded to try those whom they called 
traitors, that is, those who did not adhere 
to them; and those they did not only 
condemn, but execute also. This they 
did by removing from their station in the 
night, to which they returned again be- 
fore day-light. No civil power could 
take these practices into consideration, 
nor could any evidence of the fact be had 
except that of a criminal who had taken 
an oatli to be a traitor; and the judge 
must have told the jury that such evidence 
would not do to convict the accused, 
because it was the unsupported evidence 
of an accomplice ; and these attempts to 
enforce justice, and procure tranquillity, 
would only have exposed the lives of his 
majesty’s Joyal subjects; and therefore, 
under this complication of evils, it had 
been deemed adviseable to pass this bill, 
not (o overturn, but to protect the muni- 
cipal law. 

Mr. Martin, of Galway, ascribed the 
present general tranquillity of Ireland to 
the operation of martial law. If a greater 
degree of disturbance had prevailed since 
the enactment of the bill, it might have 
afforded an argument against it; but the 
effects it had produced were its best eulo- 

ium. An hon. gentleman wished to 
asten on the Irish government the charge 
of putting persons to torture, for the 
purpose of extorting confessions ; but it 
should be remembered, that the first act 
of the present chief governor was, to give 
out, in general areta: that no torture 
should be inflicted. Would the hon. 
gentleman point out any statute or custom 
in Ireland to authorize torture? Was he 
ignorant that it was forbidden by the law 
of Ireland? Was there any thing in this 
bill authorizing torture? And if there be 
nothing either in the existing law, or in 
the proposed bill, for that purpose, was 
his argument pertinent ? 

Mr. Courtenay said, it had been ac- 
knowledged, that there was now but one 
court-martial in Ireland. If that was the 
case, could there be any necessity for a 
law so absolute, tyrannical, and oppressive, 
as that now proposed? The wisdom of 
marquis Cornwallis had done more towards 
tranquillizing Ireland, than all the trials 
that had been instituted by martial-law. 
And indeed, if restoring that unfortunate 
country to tranquillity could be the effect 
of any such law, why had we sent so great 
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in Ireland. Were these the blessings that 
were held out as resulting from the union ? 
The Roman Catholics, it seemed, were 
also to be disappointed. But he trusted 
that no intrigue would be suffered to pre- 
vent that question from coming before 
parliament. The orders issued by mar- 
quis Cornwallis fully proved the exercise 
of torture in Ireland. Then why accuse 
his hon. friend of having made a ground- 
less assertion ? 

Colonel Long field argued the necessity 
of the measure, from the recent circum- 
stances of a witness against a rebel having 
been way laid and wounded, and the mail- 
coach having been lately robbed by an arm- 
ed banditti within a few miles of Carlow. 
These ruffians were as well armed as his 
majesty’s troops, and could not be put 
down by the civil power. In his opinion, 
Ireland was now in a worse state than it 
was in June 1798. 

Mr. Dawson said, he had heard many 
hon. members declare, that, to their per- 
sonal knowledge, several parts of Ireland 
were in a state to render this bill neces- 
sary; and therefore he should nut oppose 
it, although he himself did not know of 
any emergency that required it. 

Mr. Alexander said, he was one of those 
who had not been duped by assurances 
of security before the rebellion had broken 
out, and he should now lend as little ear 
to the averments of present tranquillity. 
A certain number of mischievous men had 
seduced the great mass of the population 
in Ireland; and the conspiracy had been 
fostered by men of property and talents. 
Its extent and importance were proved 
by the aid given to it by the French Re- 

ublic. It was such a conspiracy as the 
intrinsic ‘force of the country could not 
of itself have withstood. He had himself 
seen 60,000 pikes sent from the metropolis 
to the insurgents; and if these had been 
distributed, there were no more than 
5,000 yeomanry to withstand the attack. 
Against this mass of pikes there was cer- 
tainly no reasoning. They wanted sepa- 
ration from England, a French connec- 
tion, and an equal division of land. To 
treat or compromise with such men would 
be a waste of lenity. In his opinion, the 
rebellion still existed in all its extent, 
though not in all its force. If the rebels 
were encouraged by the failure of the 
present bill, the danger could not be 
removed by any after-measures. There 
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was no treating with Irish Jacobins. If 
we did not rule them, they would rule, 
and exterminate us. 

Mr. Westenra said, that from his know- 
ledge of the south of Ireland, he was 
convinced that this bi!! was absolutely 
necessary. It had, for its object, to pre- 
vent atrocities, many of which he had 
witnessed, and the mere recital of which 
would cause every man of feeling to 
shudder. 

. Sir F. Burdett said, that when he heard 
that discontent prevailed, not in particular 
ee only, but almost in every part of 
reland, he thought himself justified in 
inferring that this general discontent must 
bave a general cause, and that cause he 
looked upon to be oppression. But would 
this measure do away the grounds of dis- 
content; or were these the effects that 
were to be expected from the Union? 
Some called the disturbances in Ireland a 
Jacobin rebellion; others call it a popish 
rebellion, others again represented the 
jurors and witnesses as greedy for blood, 
and that this was a measure of lenity to 
resist that sanguinary disposition; while 
others argued in favour of it, as one that 
was to protect jurors and witnesses in the 
conscientious discharge of their duty. 
From such various statements what 
rational conclusion could be drawn? 
For his part, he was disposed to adopt 
the distinction made by an hon. friend of 
his on a former occasion, and to recom- 
mend a recourse rather to martial force 
than to martial law. All agreed as to the 
good effect produced by the former, and 
confessed that it put down the rebellion 
and restored tranquillity. But the drift 
of their argument would go to continue 
this mode of. administering justice for 
ever. He should not be tempted to rip 
open the bleeding wounds of Ireland, or 
refer to the cruel transactions that had 
taken place in that unfortunate country. 
He must, however, contend, that what 
was said of the use of torture was said 
with truth; and must refer to the opinion 
delivered on that subject by the greatest 
and wisest man in the country (Mr. Fox) : 
with all his manly eloquence and forcible 
reasoning, he could not induce this House 
to come to a vote, that torture was not an 
unconstitutional measure ;* for the reso- 
lution moved by him was _ negatived 
after having been opposed by the right 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Pitt), who argued 
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in favour of that rigorous measure, on the 
same pare on which it was supported 
by lord Clare in the Irish House of Peers 
—that the torture was justifiable, because 
the pain which an individual endured was 
not to be put in competition with the 
general good. Was this language hecom- 
ing an English minister in an English 
house of parliament? and ought they not 
to reflect with some degree of shame, that 
it passed without a murmur? He was 
however happy to find, that a measure, 
as impolitic as unjust, had attracted the 
serious attention of parliament. Why not 
attend to the lesson given us by that great 
and extraordinary man who displayed his 
greatness by consolidating the French 
republic (Buonaparté) [Hear, hear !]. 
He must call him a great and extraor- 
dinary man, who had obtained so much 
for his country. He had shown us in La 
Vendée, which he found in a state of 
rebellion, what were the effects of justice 
and of mercy. Let Ireland experience a 
little of that mercy and justice from this 
country, to which it had so long been a 
stranger, and we should form a bond of 
union more strong and durable than 
parchment could ever make. 

Mr. Pitt said, that if he were called 
upon to give his opinion on the present 
occasion, he should content himself with 
saving, that it perfectly accorded with 
that of his noble friend ; but, in respect 
to the arguments and sentiments attri- 
buted to him, it would be sufficient to re- 
mind those who might: think such a cir- 
cumstance worth remembering, that he 
was not present in the House during the 
debate to which the hon. baronet had al- 
luded ; and, of course, could not have de- 
livered any opinion on the subject. 

Lord De Blaquiere considered the 
measure to be essential to the security of 
Ireland. An hon. baronet had proposed 
that there should be but one law for the 
two countrics. Now, before the satue 
law could be applicable to both countries, 
it would be necessary either to create a 
rebellion in England, or to put down that 
which existed in Ireland. Other gentle- 
men had declared, that there were no 
courts martial sitting in Ireland, and that 
jurors and witnesses could discharge their 
duty without danger ; but he could state 
fifty instances of persons being murdered 
for having faithfully performed their duty 
as jurors or witocsscs. With respect to 
the tranquillity which was supposed to 
exist in Ireland, he could only say, that 
"(8 X] 
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in July last, they burnt his house to the 
ground. He supposed they intended it 
as a compliment to him, for it was upon 
his birth-day. 

The bill was read a second time. 


March 18. The House being in a com- 
mittee on the bill, 

Lord Castlereagh stated, that though he 
was perfectly convinced that no court- 
martial had ever sat which was composed 
of so small a number as three, and was 
idea that it would be more expe- 
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did grant to the commander in chief power 
to execute martial law independently of 
the authority of courts-martial. What 
was this but to punish without trial and 
without inquiry—to inflict punishment 
which might even have its end in extort- 
ing confession? Could this be otherwise 
regarded than as the most odious appli- 
cation of torture? Mr. Grey concluded 
with moving three amendments, agreeably 
to the tenor of his speech. 

Dr. Laurence maintained, that, as the 
act now stood, it left a dangerous discre- 


ient that this, as well as all other parti- | tionary power in the hands of the execu- 
cular regulations, should be settled by | tive government. It did not appear to 
the lord lieutenant, responsible as he was | him to be at all assimilated to the mutiny 
for the manner in which he employed the | act: the one was calculated to punish re- 
power vested in him by the bill, he was; bellion m the field, whereas the other 
willing to accede to an amendment, for: vested the officers of the army, or those 


the sake of satisfying any scruples which 
might exist on the subject. For this pur- 
pose he proposed, “* That the number ne- 
cessary to constitute a court martial, sit- 
ting under the terms of the act should be 
increased to seven, and that two.thirds 
should in all cases be necessary to sanc- 
tion the execution of the sentences of 
courts-martial.”’ 

Mr. Grey said, that the amendment was 
good so far as it went, but that it did not 
go far enough. ahd at Botany Bay, 
and oo the coast of Africa, was so small 
a number as five officers competent, under 
the mutiny bill, for the British army to 
form a court-martial. Nothing less should 
satisfy him, than the placing of the con- 
stitution of the Irish courts-martial, under 
this bill, on the same condition as to num- 
bers with the courts-inartial in the British 
army. As to the age, too, at which, under 
this bil?, an officer might legally have a 
voice in a court-martial, it was surprising 
that no alteration should have been pro- 

osed. By the acts whose force it was 
intended to. continue, a youth of seventcen 
might have one voice in three which were 
to acquit or condemn to death one of his 
fellow-subjects. But was it fitting that a 
judiciary power, above all others the most 
awful in its exercise, should be entrusted 
to a boy incapable to contract a civil 
-debt? Surely the noble lord cuuld' not 
resist an amendment which should’ fix 
twenty-one as the age under which noe 
officer could have a voice in the courts- 
martial, It had been strenuously insisted, 
that torture or punishment to extort con- 
fession, was in no wise authorised by the 
acts which the bill was to continue. But 
those acts, and even this bill, certainly 


commissioned by the lord lieutenant, with 
& discretionary power which might be 
prostituted for the most destructive pur- 

ses. He reprobated the idea that the 
ives and property of British subjects 
should be entrusted to the decision of 
five individuals. He saw no reason 
why soldiers, who, In many instances, 
cruelly murdered the peasantry of Ireland, 
should enjoy @ fairer form of trial than 
those who had been guilty of excesses 
during the height of the rebellion; why 
those who had voluntarily submitted to 
enter into @ state which, by its nature, 
did not admit of the regular forms of law, 
should enjoy advantages on a trial, whict 
were refused to those on whom @ measure 
was imposed by force, which superseded 
the exercise of all law. | 

The Attorney General (sir: Edward 
Law) said, that the only demand now 
made on behalf of the sister kingdom was, 
that a power which had done more than 
any other measure could have done, to» 
wards the extinction of rebellion, and the 
encouragement of loyalty, should be con- 
tmued for three months, wader the ma- 
nagement of a great character, on whose 
administration even calumny: itself was 
unable to attach a stain. her it was 
stated fully to the House, that every poss 
sible degree of attention had been em- 
ployed to prevent abuse of the measure— 
when it was proved, that every decision of 
the courts-martial were referred to future 
examination—when it was proved, that in 
all cases where doubts as to the’ legality 
of those decisions had existed, such doubts 
had. been proposed for solution to the 
highest legal authorities in fretand—when 
all this was made out to the eatistaction 
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of the House, could there be any rational | the subject wherever it came into operation» 
_ ground of objection to the continuance of | and therefore punishments unknown to the 
the measure for three munth3? He could | law of theland, and even abhorrent to huma- 
not accede to the proposition, that thir- | nity, might be inflicted under its authority. 
teen should be necessary tu constitute a | The bill stated the punishment of death, 
court-martial, because in a variety of | or otherwise, as such courts martial should 
cases, this might be attended with great; direct: under this power a court martial, 
inconvenience. If it happened that, at | instead of directing a man to be executed 
any time, ten courts-martial were sitting | on the spot, might put a man to the 
at the same time 130 officers would be | torture; tor these things had been done 
necessary for this purpose ; and this would | in the late rebellion, and they were not 
be far too great a proportion of officers to | only vindicated by insinuation, but broad- 
be spared from the purposes of the public | ly justificd by the first law officer of the 
service. To the operation of this mea- | crown in Ireland, in a speech delivered 
sure, he conceived the House owed their | by him in the House of Lords, and after- - 
debating at this moment, and the pre-| wards published under his authority. 
servation of their rights, their privileges, | Under these impressions, he would pro- 
and their property. The aspect of the | pose a clause for the purpose of providing, 
late rebellion he conceived to be un-| * that nothing in this act should extend, 
equalled, not merely in the history of this | or be construed to extend, to empower 
country, but of any country under the | any court, to be held under its authority 
globe ; never had rebellion, in former ages, | to inflict any punishment that was not now 
displayed any which, to such a degree, | provided, either by the common or sta- 
involved the destruction of al] that was | tute law, and recoynized in the ordinary 
venerable in political or civil society—of | procedure of our courts of justice.” 
all the social affections which unite man Lord Castlereagh said, he would assert 
to man—of all the sacred principles which | again, that there never was any thing 
bind mankind to God. Having no reason, | done under the authority of the act, ot 
then, to doubt the beneficial consequences | which the bill was only a continuance, 
of the measure, and having no cause to | which was not known to the laws of the 
question the humanity, firmness, and im- | realm: nor could any punishment be in- 
partiality of its exercise, he trusted the | flicted, under this bill, of'a severer nature 
House would continue its operation. than what was already known to the law. 
Mr. Grey was surprised at the fury with | Therefore, the objections of the hon. 
which the learned gentleman had spoken | gentleman did not apply to the bill. In- 
on the merits of the measure; but it only | sinuationshad been thrown out, asif torture 
served the more to convince him, that it | had been used in Ireland under the au- 
was not uncommon for men to have re- | thority or with the approbation and con- 
course to declamation in the absence of | nivance, of government. It had been 
reasoning. He recollected a story related | stated, that a noble lord high in office 
by lord Shaftesbury, that acute observer | had justified such practices. ‘The exalted 
of human nature, which appeared very | character of lord Clare was of itself a re- 
applicable to the present occasion: this | futation of any charge that could be exhi- 
story the noble lord related of a person | bited against him; but if the com- 
who was in the habit of attending the | mittee would look at the speech alluded 
courts of law, though with the language | to, they would see that no part of it war- 
in which all its business was transacted | ranted the commentary made upon it. 
he was altogether unacquainted. To those | What was the history of that speech? A 
who remonstrated with him on his con-| noble earl (Moira) made a motion in the 
duct, he replied, that, though unacquaint- , House of Peers in Ireland, and prefaced 
ed with the Janguage of the orators, he , it by a speech, in which he made certain 
was always able to judge rightly, by pro- | charges against the executive government, 
nouncing against him who was in a pus-| of having employed means beyond the 
sion. necessity of the case, and even with bar- 
After some further conversation, the | barity in certain instances; and he moved 
amendments proposed by Mr. Grey were | an address to the crown, for the purpose 
of adopting certain conciliatory measures 
with the discontented. What were the 
facts upon that occasion? There wasa 
report of a committee who had diligently 
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. Mr. Whitbread then observed, that, as 
the bill now stood, there was no limitation 
ef punishment. It took away all law upon 
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inquired into the circumstances which | mary punishment, not inflicted to induce 
made the subject of that motion: that ; the man to confess, but to chastise him 
report was now upon the table of the: for a crime; at least that was the view in 
House of Commons; by which it appears, | which it was inflicted. Lord Clare said, 


that in the summer when this debate 
took place, there was an organized rebel- 
Jion in Ireland, particularly in Ulster, 
where the rebels had sworn to co-operate 
with the French, and wholly overturn the 
government of that country, and effect a 
total separation of Great Britain and Ire- 
land; and it appeared that nothing but 
the measures which were then adopted 
prevented that intention from being car- 
ried into effect. It appeared also, that 
the rebel provisional committee of Ulster 
sat on the same day that the noble earl 
made his speech and moved for concilia- 
tory measures. ‘The revels had declared 


on that occasion, that during the Ame- 
rican war the commanding officer had 
felt himself authorized to inflict pu- 
nishment, even of death, without a court- 
martial; and he instanced the case of co- 
lonel Haynes, and another case, in which 
the punishment of death had been in- 
flicted without a court martial; and lord 
Clare made a comparison between these 
two cases and that of this blacksmith. 
The learned Jord admitted the fact, that 
an order was made in a summary manner 
to punish this man, but was that any thing 
like defending the practice of torture ? 
Nothing like it; for the learned lord pa 

er 


that nothing but a republic and a total | it only by way of comparison with ot 


separation from England would satisfy 
them; and, to the honour of that 
noble earl, the rebels declared, that not- 
withstanding his speech, he was at heart 
as great a tyrant as lord Clare or any 
other person belonging to the govern- 
ment of Ireland, only he was a little more 
cunning. The lord chancellor of Ireland 
answered the speech of the earl of Moira 
upon that occasion: he wished to examine 
into facts upon it, which produced, among 
others, that of a search for arms hidden 
by the rebels; and if in the course of 
such a search any individuals had de- 
parted a little from the ordinary course 
of proceeding, it would not have been 
matter of wonder; for the search, to be 
effectual, might, perhaps, have made that 
unavoidable: therefore, if two or three 
cases of excess occurred, that would not 
be very surprising. But did the learned 
lord, whose speech had been alluded to, 
justify torture to produce confession? 
No; the reverse arose out of the argu- 


cases: and so far was he from showing 
any disposition to support torture, that 
he lamented the very thing that had 
happened. The case bad been much 
exaggerated; but, even with all its 
exaggeration, it did not amount to any 
countenance of torture by his majesty’s 
ministers, nor did it support any charge 
whatever against lord Clare. Here lord 
Castlereagh proceeded to state his dislike 
of the system of corporal punishments 
altogether; and tosay that nothing could 
justify them but the necessity of the case 
for which they were inflicted. 

Mr. J. C. Beresford said, that the 
hearts of gentlemen might bleed for the 
people of Ireland, and lament the severi- 
ties which had been exercised on them; 
but they could not feel more on this sub- 


ject than those had done who saw and felt 


the necessity of these severities being in- 
flicted; and did they know as well, 
and had they felt as much, the ca- 
lamities and the sufferings to which the 


ment of that learned lord. What did { gentlemen of Ireland were subjected in 
lord Clare say on that occasion? A per- | the course of the rebellion, as he and 
son of the name of Shaw was charged , many others, they would spare some of 
with making pikes for the rebels. He | their compassion for the people on whom 
was a blacksimith—he was apprehended | it was found necessary to inflict these se- 
by loyzlists—they put a rope around his , verities, and bestow it upon those gentle- 
neck, and they threatened to strangle him, | men whose lives had been threatened with 


with a view of making him declare where 
the pikes were. He was carried to 
Downpatrick ; and there a colonel of a 
regiment, of his own authority, certainly 
without a court martial, ordered the man 
@ certain punishment. Whether that 


was advisable or not, was a point to be | it would be unmanl 


assassination, and whose property had been 
plundered and destroyed. That torture had 
really been exercised in many cases ; that 
punishments had been inflicted for the pur- 
pose of extorting confessions from those 
who were suspected of concealing arms, 
in him to deny. 


considered herealter ; but there was cer- | Many country gentlemen, whose lives 
tainly no torture in it; for it was a sum. | and property were threatened, hadinflicted 
' 
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such severities, in order to discover the 
private deposits of arms, and thus to frus- 
trate the designs which they knew to be 
harboured against them. This, however, 
was certainly not authorized by the go- 
vernment ; but he would venture to assert, 
that, in such circumstances as these gen- 
tlemen were placed in, their conduct was 
perfectly justifiable. 

Mr. Hodbhouse said, he could conceive 
no stronger proof of the necesity of the 
clause than the speech of the hon. gentle- 
man. He had openly confessed, that 
torture had been inflicted for the purpose 
of extorting confessions; and he had as 
openly asserted, that circumstances were 
such as to justify it. He (Mr. H.) would, 
on the other hand, assert, that no circum- 
stances could justify a conduct, which 
was equally inconsistent with sound policy, 
common sense, and the feelings of justice 
and humanity. 

The Solicitor General (Mr. Perceval) 
ssid, that upon the same principle on 
which it was alleged to be necessary to add 
this clause to the bill it would be necessar 
to add a similar clause to every act or bill 
empowering the infliction of a discretionary 
punishment; for the words * by death or 
otherwise,” on which the clause, and the 
arnperes necessity for it, were founded, 
could signify only, *¢ by death, or any 
other lighter punishment than death,” not 
any other punishment unknown to the 
Jaw. As to the severities which had been 
exercised in some cases in Ireland, he 
lamented them as much as any man; but 
after hearing the statement of the circum- 
stances in which alone they were exer- 
cised, gentlemen ought to pause before 
they passed any very harsh censure on 
those who were the authors of them. 
He did not pretend to justify them; 
but what a person deliberating coolly 
must condemn, was, he might, without 
incurring a very high degree of blame, 
when the dagger was almost at his breast 
when all-that was dear to him was at 
stake, be led himself todo. What, there- 
fore, in principle he could not justify, in 
feeling he could, in a great measure, ex- 
cuse. At all events, it had never been 
hinted, that any such severities had been 
exercised since this act had been in force. 
The present clause he therefore conceived 
to be an unjust attempt to throw on the 
dill the -odium of severities, exercised 
before it was in force, but which: it 
had been effectual in putting an end to. 


Irish Martial Law Bill. 


bin | against 8. 
Mr. Dawson said, it was never imagined | committee. 
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that the bill gave any power to inflict pu- 
nishments, unknown to the law. He could 
not conceive how it could be tortured 
into giving authority to inflict torture. 
Conceiving the clause to be unnecessary 
in this point of view, he would not vote 
for it. : 

Mr. M. A. Taylor said, that whether 
or not the conduct of those who had 
perpetrated these cruelties could be palli- 
ated, that of those who coolly defended 
them certainly could not. Yet this had 
been done by a noble lord holding one of 
the highest offices under the crown. The 
behaviour of the judge was very different, 
who, when he was applied to set aside a 
verdict awarding damages to a man who 
had been tortured, said he should not 
have slept in his bed if he had not affirm- 
ed it. a 

The Attorney General said, that, in his 
opinion, all the debate which had taken 
place on this clause, was merely combat- 
ing phantoms, and fighting with shadows. 
No person in the least acquainted with 
law could possibly interpret the expres- 
sion * by death or otherwise,” to signify 
that a power was given to inflict punish- 
ments unknown to the law, either to the 
civil, municipal, or military law. There 
was no such thing authorized by the bill 
as torture to extort confession. 

Mr. Grey said, that upon the grounds on 
which this bill had been urged to be ne-’ 
cessary, he could not see how this clause 
could be objected to. The bill was 
mae to be necessary, because jurors 
could not be found to do their duty. How, 
then, could those who urged this neéces- 
sity, and held out this plea for passing 
the bill, professing at the same time at- 
tachment to the common law, reconcile 
this principle with opposing a clause which 
went merely to confirm courts-martial sit- 
ting on the trial of civil offences, and sen- 
tencing to the punishments authorized by 
the common law? As to the sufferings 
of one class, and the severities inflicted 
on another, in the course of the rebellion, 
he wished that both could be buried in 
utter oblivion; but he confessed he had 
been not a little surprised at the justifica- 
tion of these severities by one gentleman, 
and the exculpation of them by another. 
He was shocked to think that such an idea 
could be for one moment entertained by 
the House. 

The ‘clause was negatived by 84 
The bill then passed the 
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March 20. <Aftera short debate, the 
bill_was read a third time and passed; as 
was also the bill for Suspending the Ha- 
beas Corpus act in Ireland. 


Debate on Mr. Grey's Motion for a 
Committee on the State of the Natian.] 
March 25. Mr. Grey rose and spoke 
nearly as follows:—I rise, Sir, in confor. 
mity to the notice that I have so often 
given, to move for a Committee of the 
whole House to take into consideration the 
State of the Nation. I am sensible that, 
in the present circumstances of this un- 
happy country, I impose upon myself a 
task arduous in the extreme. In sub- 
mitting motions of this nature to the 
House, either when any great danger 
threatened us from without, or upon any 
alarming emergency at home, it has been 
usual to take a general view of our situa- 
tion and our prospects. I therefore feel 
that it will be incumbent upon me, on 
this occasion, ta call your attention to a 
great variety of important subjects; to 
consider the conduct of the war, our re- 
lations with foreign powers, the internal 
state of the country, and those other cir- 
cumstances which at the present moment 
combine tu make our situation so difficult, 
so dangerous, and so alarming. Wherever 
we turn ourselves, things wear a menacing 
arpect; we see nothing but danger and 
dilficulty ; and every part of our situation 
urgently presses upon us for discussion, 
The field is indeed wide, and I tremble 
to enter upon it. But I am animated by 
sentiments of public duty, and a firm 
conviction that it is only by an inquiry of 
this nature that the country can be saved. 
These animate my courage, and these I 
hope will supply my deficiencies. If ever 
inquiry was necessary, it is necessar 
now. If, in the best times of our consti- 
tution, when the principles of freedom 
and sound poney were well understood 
and uniformly acted upon, as often as the 
country was in perilous circumstances, 

arliameot has instituted an investigation 
inta the causes of our tmisfortunes, and 
the best means to remove them; will that 
investigation now be rejected? I know, 
Sir, that of late a different line of con- 
duct has been pursued; and that during 
the Absa war, for the first time since 
the Revolution, inquiries have been uni- 
formly opposed. Sir, I should be sorry 
to say any thing which might affend the 
members of this House; but I must ab- 
serve, that the present is the first war in 
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which no part of the conduct of govern- 
ment has been inquired into, or censured; 
and it will hardly be said that it is the only 
war in which no blunder has been com- 
mitted. Ido not decide upon the motives 
of hon. gentlemen; but I would have them 
to reflect, whether this supinenpess may 
not have contributed in a high degree to 
our present calamities. A new mode of 
argument, I know, has been adopted ; 
and doubts are thrown out with regard to 
the propriety of such a motion. It is said, 
if you have any thing to allege against 
ministers, bring forward your charge by 
a distinct specific motion. If you are of 
opinion that any thing in our situation is 
particularly alarming, move that a com- 
mittee may be formed for the express 
purpose of considering it. I think, Sir, 
I should say enough against this reasoning, 
when I say that it is completely at variance 
with the practice of the House; but I 
will add, that the practice thus censured 
is consonant to convenience, and that by 
following it we can best discharge our 
duty to the public. I have been told, 
that, by agreeing to such a motion, the 
House would express a doubt of the pro- 
priety of the measures of government. 
Such an argument, | am well assured, I 
shall not hear this night. If there is any 
one who will stand up and affirm that he 
is perfectly satished with the economy 
which ministers have exercised in the ex- 
penditure of the public money, with their 
vigour and foresight in carrying on the 
war, and with the prudence, firmness, and 
dignity, that they have displayed in their 
treatment of foreign powers; if there is 
any man, Sir, bold enough to assert, that 
he has no doubt of the propriety of their 
conduct, I consent to wave my motion, 
and to abstain from all the observations 
that I mean to make in support of it. 
There is another general objection to which 
I shall advert: it has not been unusual 
to urge it; and it may not improbably be 
urged on the present occasion. An ap- 
peal is made to the good sense of the 
House, and an eloquent panegyric is de- 
livered on unanimity. Retrospects, it is 
said, are useless; let us not add to our 
difficulties by discord, but unite our efforts 
to consider the most effectual means to 
rescue the country fram the dangers which 
surround it, This common-place advice 
has about it an air of generosity, but it is 
miserably deficient. in true wisdom. Ja 
politics, ag in morals, there is no way 60 
sure to prevent the future commission of 
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errors, as by exposing those which have 
been committed, and carrying home con- 
viction and repentance to the minds of 
the authors of them. Without this pro- 
cess, reformation must be precarious, and 
@ speedy relapse will prove that it was 
built on no solid foundation. At the pre- 
sent moment we must inquire, not only 
into the causes of our misfortunes, but 
we are bound to inquire into the prospect 
that we have of surmounting them. We 
are now, Sir, in the ninth year of a war 
against France, and we are threatened 
with a war against all the maritime states 
of Europe, if we are not actually involved 
in it. We have added two hundred and 
seventy million to the capital of our na- 
tional debt, and above seventeen million 
to our annual taxes. We find ourselves 
opposed to France, extended in territory 
beyond the hopes of her most sanguine 
friends, astonishingly increased in popu- 
Jation, with resources progressively im- 

roving, and supported by all the states 
of the North. We are opposed to her 
with diminished means, our strength ex- 
hausted, and stript of every ally. Is it 
not then incumbent, Sir, on the represen- 
tatives of the people to enter upon a seri- 
ous and solemn inquiry into the most 
likely means to restore us to security, 
tranquillity, and happiness? I myself, 
and several of my friends, have made mo- 
tions with regard to the conduct of the 
war, the rejection of overtures for peace, 
the conduct of government to foreign 
powers, the economy in the expenditure 
of the public money, the internal state of 
this country, and the situation of the 
sister kingdom. All these subjects call 
Joudly for discussion now, and I shall sa 
a few words upon each of them in their 
order. 

A right hon. gentleman opposite to me 
has often said, that he is anxious that the 
war should be scverely scrutinized. Every 

art of it, when occasion offers, he will 

Idly defend year after year, month after 
wonth, week after week, nay, and hour 
after hour. That occasion has not hi- 
therto offered itself; and whether it ever 
would, had he continued in office, I shall 
not take upon me to determine. But now 
the right hon. gentleman’s sincerity is put 
to the proof. The opportunity he desired 
fias arrived, and he will eagerly embrace 
at, if his protestations were not empty 
boasts. His conduct is blamed by the 
army, by the public, and by all the world; 
and it must be inferred, that it is blamed 


Ne 
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with justice, if he shall now shrink from 
the investigation of it. In detail to go 
through the various operations of the war, 
would now be impossible. When we gointo 
the committee t shall bring them under 
consideration by substantive and distinct 
motions. At present I must confine si 
self to a few leading features. The right 
hon. gentleman asserts that this war has 
been eminently successful. Sir, 1 want 
to know the way in which success is to 
be estimated? The only justifiable object 
of war is to secure an honourable peace. 
Compare then the causes for which we at 
first entered into the war, with the causes 
for which we now carry it on, and say 
that it has been successful. The war has 
been most disastrous, not only in the ge- 
neral result, but in the particular opera- 
tions of it. Sir, if this has been a success. 
ful war, was there ever a war unsuccess« 
ful? If victory has produced such des 
plorable effects, what would have heen 
the consequenccs of defeat? It will be 
said, that we have effected important cone 
quests. There were some who I believe 
went into the war upon principle, and I 
am sorry that they are now absent. Iam 
certain that they would reject the idea of 
these conquests being any balance to the 
losses that the war was undertaken to 
prevent. In the narrow view, J am by no 
means disposed to attribute to them this 
supposed consequence. They served to 
éxtend, divide, and weaken our force. 
To attempt them was highly impolitic in 
ministers upon their own vrinciples. What- 
ever force was sent to the East or West 
Indies, was taken from that which was to 
be employed against France, which was 
to root out Jacobinical principles, which 
was to prevent the oggrandizement of the 
regicide republic! It has been said, that 
America was conquered in Germany. 
Has France, then, done nothing towards 
the acquisition of colonial possessions ? 
Her frontiers now extend to the Rhine, 
to the Alps, and to the ocean: she has 
reached a pitch of greatness which Louis 
14th never aspired to in the maddest 
dreams of his ambition. All these pose 
sessions we have consented to abandon as 
the price of peace. Thus all our losses 
are irretrievable, and our triumphs empty. 
Ministers have readily offered to give up 
al] their boasted acquisitions for peace— 
for peace, which they might have made 
with France confined within her ancient 
limits, while their country was prosperous 
and happy. Anhon friend of mine lately 
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said, and said with truth, that there was no 
shore from the Texel to the Adriatic 
which had not witnessed the defeat of our 
forces, and the disgrace of our arms. 
Recollect the unfortunate attempt upon 
Dunkirk, and the shameful retreat through 
Holland the ensuing year. Witness the 
evacuation of Toulon, the abandonment 
of Corsica, and the disgraceful expedition 
to Quiberon. But I shall confine myself 
to more recent operations. About four 
years ago it was found necessary to raise 
a defensive force of 100,000 men. Soon 
after, things took a new turn, and the 
confederacy against France was revived. 
Ministers then, untaught by experience, 
not humbled by adversity, entered into 
all their former projects, and called out 
for a disposable force. Accordingly, the 
militia were reduced, and an immense 
ay placed at their disposal. Their first 
exploit was the expedition to Holland ; 
and one more impolitic in the design, or 
more disgraceful in the issue, never was 
attempted. Yet all inquiry into the failure 
of it was peremptorily refused. If this 
did not, what ever did demand inquiry ? 
A British army, the greatest that ever left 
the country, supported by a strong auxi- 
liary force, after many disasters, and one 
defeat, capitulated—gave a ransom for its 
safety to a general commanding an army 
inferior in numbers! JI will not decide 
whether the failure was owing to the plan 
of the expedition, or the conduct of it; 
but one or other was faulty, and the com- 
mittee was bound to declare which. When 
T said that this expedition was the most 
disgraceful in our history, I forgot those 
which succeeded it. The disposable force 
was augmented by the secnitice of the re- 
maining part of the supplementary militia, 
and it was confidently promised that an 
impression would instantly be made on 
France. What great exploit was per- 
formed? Was France overrun? Did we 
rescue from her yoke Belgium and the 
other countries that she had conquered 
from our allies? In December and Ja- 
nuary, when the first consul made over- 
tures of peace, Opposition were. told 
that the power of France was at the 
lowest ebb, and that nothing could save 
her but unconditional submission, but 
listening to her proposals. Her armies 
were ruined, her finances were deranged 
rebellion raged in her provinces, her in- 
habitants were incensed against each 
other, and agreed in nothing but abhor- 
ring the existing government: ourselves 
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and our allies were in the most flourishing 
circumstances ; and that our situation 
would become worse was quite impossible. 
When these overtures were haughtily re- 
jected, I think, Sir, ministers should have 
kept their promise; yet not an attempt 
was made till the French armies had 
penetrated into the heart of Germany, 
and the fate of the House of Austria was 
decided in the battle of Marengo. Soon 
after that, sir Ralph Abercrombie arrived 
off Genoa, and found it in possession. of 
our enemies. Spain next became the ob- 
ject of our enterprises, and an attempt 
was made against Ferro]. Our failure 
there was lately under debate; and I 
must say, notwithstanding the speech of 
the hon. general, that it still seems to me 
to have been highly disgraceful to the 
British arms, and detrimental to the inte- 
rests of the British nation. Of our attack 
upon Cadiz, I scarcely know in what 
terms to speak. To show that they do 
not deserve the heaviest blame, ministers 
must prove that they were not informed of 
the disorder which raged in that city in time 
to countermand the expedition. Feeling 
as aman, and as an Englishman, I must 
say, that I wish the correspondence be- 
tween our commander and the Spanish 
governor had never been laid before the 
public. Some steps ought to be taken 
without delay to efface the impression 
which this publication must have made to 
our disadvantage. By submitting tamely 
to the reproaches which are cast upon us, 
we acknowledge their truth. These two 
expeditions have been called reconnoitring 
parties; but as things stand at present, 
they must be believed by all to bave 
brought infinite disgrace and dishonour 
upon the country from which they were 
sent. This army is now employed against 
Egypt. What may be the result of the 
attempt I do not pretend to predict. I 
hope it may be successful; but when 1 
consider the obstacles to be surmounted, I 
confess [ am not very sanguine. Here 
then are fresh proofs of the want of vigour, 
of indecision, and delay of ministers. 
The armament at last sailed from Gibral- 
tar on the 3rd of December: and down 
to the end of January, to which the latest 
accounts came, sic Ralph Abercrombie 
had not found himself in a situation to 
attempt a debarkation. 

I have not entered so much into detail 
as I could wish; but, to establish my 
point, unfortunately it is not necessary 
that I should. What can ministers urge 
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in their defence? They had not money ! j for liberty, when they might have been 
Their most extravagant demands were certain that no faith was to be placed ia 


cheerfully complied with. tae had not 
a sufficient number of troops! It appears 
by the last returns from the War Office 
that we have 168,000 rank and file; and 
I will venture to affirm, that in the days 
of our greatest glory, when by our victo- 
ries we received some compensation for 
the sacrifices which we made, when we 
extorted the admiration of Europe by our 
behaviour at Minden, and humbled the 
house of Bourbon by our victories at 
Quebec, our effective force was not so 
great by one-half. Shall I then be told 
that the enemy was far superior? If 1 
had hinted this last year, the idea would 
have been treated with contempt and in- 
dignation. Vigour and enterprise will al- 
ways have the advantage. Grant what 
you will to imbecility, ignorance, and in- 
decision, and you never grant enough. 
While that mighty genius in France, 
trusting to the resources of his own mind, 
restored life and energy to the govern- 
ment over which he presided, led on his 
armies to victory, and laid his enemies 
at his mercy ; dur ministers, possessed of 
every thing, idle, supine, and wavering, 
suffered the season for action to elapse ; 
and, when they did send out expeditions, 
sent them to excite the ridicule and con- 
tempt of our enemies. Such things, I 
maintain, Sir, cannot have happened with- 
out mismanagement and patel eat bs I 
should be sorry for my country if they 
could. 

If the conduct of the war has been 
impolitic, the impolicy of rejecting the 
overtures which have been made for nego- 
tiation is still more apparent. I shall not 
return to the early periods of the war, 
when ministers held a lofty and menacing 
tone; though gentlemen would do well 
to compare their language to M. Chauve- 
lin with what they have held at subse- 

uent periods. I desire those who say 
that there is no doubt of the propriety of 
the conduct of government, to compare 
their haughty dismissal of M. Chauvelin 
with their mean solicitation to M. Otto: 
that, and various other opportunities of 
treating with France, while she was con- 


! our allies, another opportunity occurred, 
| which was rejected with equal disdain. 
ee I shall confine myself to the offer 
, made by France in the beginning of the 
last year; were Ito mention former oc- 
casions, I might be told that there was a 
plea in bar to my propesal for inquiry, as 
the conduct of government hud been 
sanctioned by parliament. But many 
who last year voted for the address, ap- 
proving of the insolent rejection of the 
overtures of Buonaparté—a vote which 
I sincerely believe they have since bit- 
terly repented—I recollect well, I ob- 
served that they voted on confidence ; 
that they were by no means pledged 
to support this step in the sequel; and 
that if, upon inquiry, it should turn 
out to be impolitic, they would ee 
condemn it. I therefore look with confi- 
dence to their support. I maintain, Sir, 
thut the case was not fully laid before 
them. The solidity of the confederacy 
was then largely dwelt upon by the minis- 
ter, and urged as a complete justification 
of our persisting in the contest. I call 
upon the right hon. gentleman to account 
for his assertions. Did he then actually 
believe that there was a firm and cordial 
union among all the confederates? Had 
he no fears of the emperor Paul? Had he 
no suspicion of the maritime confederacy 
which has since become so formidable ? 
The right hon. gentleman seems to deny 
that he had. To prove his sincerity, he 
can only plead a want of prudence, vigor, 
and capacity. When the Russian troops 
had been defeated in Italy, in Switzer- 
land, and in Holland, and calculating 
upon the personal character of the sove- 
reign, which has since been so much dwelt 
upon, but which was then equally well 
known, could it not be suspected that we 
should incur the ill will of our northern 
ally? But had not steps actually been 
publicly taken? Had not the Swedish 
government asserted the right to send 
ships under convoy free from search 2 
When we resisted the claim, did they re- 


| Rounce it? On the contrary, had they not 


condemued the captain, and led him out 


fined within her ancient limits, occurred, | to execution? If government was guilty 
and were neglected. When the confede- | in rejecting the overtures of the enemy in 
racy began to meet with adversity, when ' January, how much deeper is their guilt 
ministers might have learned from expe- } in afterwards still obstinately refusing to 


rience the aah of their designs, when they | listen to negotiation? Though I think 

France had a right to insist upon a naval 

armistice before she would admit us to @ 
3 Y 


might have 
subjugating an armed nation struggling 
[ VOL. XXXV.] 


nown the impossibility of; 
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joint negotiation, still I think ministers 
acted wisely in rejecting it. But I can 
go no farther. Here I must stop in my 
commendations. Why was the offer for 
a separate negotiation rejected? If on no 
other account, we ought to go into an 
inquiry to hear what reasons ministers can 
assign for their conduct. They say, good 
faith prevented them. I deny that any 
pledge to the Emperor prevented an im- 
mediate negotiation. If any had existed, 
it ceased to exist after the convention at 
Marengo, and still more after that in 
Germany which succeeded it. Besides, 
it is incumbent upon ministers to prove 
that the Emperor called upon us to per- 
form this stipulation. I ask if he ever 
showed any anxiety lest we should desert 
him, or once complained or remonstrated? 
On the contrary, is it not notorious to all 
the world, that he was pacifically inclined, 
and that our government stirred him up to 
revenge and to blood? Is it not notorious, 
that to the British ministers he owes all 
the misfortunes which befel him subse- 
quent to the recommencement of hostili- 
ties, the disgrace of his arms, the loss of 
his dominions, and the ruin of his house ? 
T call upon the right hon. gentleman to 
declare upon what grounds as a “ spec- 
tator” he gave this advice. Can he plead 
accident, as he did (with what justice I 
shall not stop to inquire) with regard to 
the battle of Marengo? Throughout an 
immense line, from the Rhine to the 
Danube, from the Danube to the Adria- 
tic, there was nothing but discomfiture 
and dismay. I know how far it is impro- 
per always to judge by events; but 
where, on an immense scale of operations, 
every thing miscarries, I must conclude 
that there never was much chance of suc- 
cess. I would inguire, Sir, into this sub- 
ject, not only to censure the old minis- 
ters, but to read a lesson to the new. I 
am told that they are desirous of peace. 
} hope, Sir, the report is true; but I can- 
not forget that they have uniformly sup- 
ported their predecessors, and that they 
all applauded the sentiments of the right 
hon. gentleman, who thanked Heaven for 
the failure of the negotiation at Lisle. 
Therefore this conduct should be investi- 
gated for the sake of example, to satisfy 
the public, and to remove all doubt from 
the minds of our enemies. 

The next subject to which I would beg 
your attention is, our situation with regard 
to foreign powers. What are the causes 
which at the end of a long war have 
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stirred up a formidable confederacy 
against us? This sudden change is almost 
without a parallel, and the consequences 
of it no man can foresee. Again, con- 
trast your situation now with what it was 
when you rejected the overtures of Buo- 
naparté. One principal argument used 
bya right hon. secretary on that occasion, 
was a long list of the powers with which 
France was at war. I confess such an 
argument is not without weight; but how 
deep an impression must it make when 
these enemies were all lately your allies, 
when they were all lately combined 
against France, and now join France in a 
confederacy against you! I formerly went 
pretty much at large into this subject, 
and my conduct upon that occasion, I am 
told, excited surprise. I can only say, 
that I wished to recommend moderation 
and temperance. I wished that we should 
not rashly come to any decision, but try 
first what could be done by forbearance 
and conciliation. I wish, in short, to re- 
commend to your example the wise con- 
duct of the British government in 1780. 
But though I expressed no opinion then, 
I had one; and the more I reflect upon 
it, the more firmly I am convinced 
that it is well founded. The subject I 
shall enter into fully in the committee. 
I would now ask, are we not bound to 
inquire into the circumstances from which 
this confederacy has arisen? Here I am 
not ashamed to repeat a sentiment that I 
have expressed before-—* All true and 
sound policy must be founded on jus- 
tice.’ There is nothing new in it, I 
confess; but still it is valuable. Has 
then our conduct to the northern powers 
been guided by justice? I know that 
charges in official notes have been brought 
against us by the Swedes and other neu- 
tral nations. They have complained that 
their trade was molested ; that their ships 
were detained ; that justice was refused 
them in our courts, or at least so long 
delayed that it was useless. The charge 
is a serious one, and, whether true or 
false, deserves to be minutely investigated. 
We may thus have provoked the neutrals 
to assert their dormant claims, and pro- 
duced a rupture which may prove so cala- 
mitous. Intothe matter of right, so far 
as it depends upon the public law of Eu- 
rope, I shall not at present enter; but 
content myself with observing, that the 
more these questions are considered, they 
will be found to be the more intricate, 
perplexed, and contradictory, and that 
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they generally are decided by force, the | to that power which has most foreign 


ultima ratio regum. Besides, an unpro- 
fitable right is not, in my opinion, worth 
discussing. The subject is purposely 
involved in such confusion, that it is not 
easy to give a perspicuous view of it. It 
is said that you would give the enemy 
unlimited means to equip their navy. 
There are two questions most distinct, 
which yet are always confounded toge- 
ther—that with regard to contraband, and 
that which respects free bottoms making 
free goods. With contraband we have 
at present nothing to do. In the Con- 
vention of 1780, and the present, there 
is an article which expressly excepts con- 
traband. Whether naval stores are to be 
considered as contraband, it is not easy 
perhaps to determine ; but fortunately we 
are released from all perplexity, because 
there is a reference to their particular 
treaties with us, and by these they say 
they will be bound. By several treaties 
formed with the northern powers about 
the middle of the last century, the power of 
sending naval storesto belligerent nations is 
expressly conceded to them ; Denmark is 
an exception, probably because Denmark 
had no naval stores tosend. Holland had 
the power, and exercised it; and if she 
possessed the power, it was of little con- 
quence to whom it was denied, as she 
then carried the commodities of almost 
every nation in Europe. There is nothing 
in the convention with regard to supply- 
ing blockaded places that can give us any 
offence. There are even limitations in 
this respect of the convention of 1780, 
and their definition of a blockaded place 
is unexceptionable. They next claim a 
right to trade from port to port with the 
enemy, which we imagine will not be dis- 
puted with them. The only two points 
to be discussed, therefore, are, Whether 
free bottoms make free goods? and whe- 
ther neutrals have a right to send mer- 
chant vessels under convoy without being 
liable to search? Of whatever value the 
maxim of free bottoms making free goods 
may be to the northern powers, it does 
not give them any fresh powers to sup- 
ply our enemics with naval stores. There- 
fore a great many popular and captivat- 
ing arguments against it fall to the 
ground. It would only enable France, 
if she has any goods for the foreign 
market, to get them exported. It would 
not even in any degree increase her navi- 
gation. I should think that primd facte 
the principle would be most favourable 


commerce. The trade of France we 
have long heard is completely annihilated, 
and her manufactures are ruined. What 
advantage then can she, at the present 
moment, derive from the principle, or of 
what detriment can it be to us? Survey- 
ing the other side of the question, see 
what she gets by your denying the prin- 
ciple. France is joined by all the powers 
of the north, and you are disabled by the 
ruin of your commerce. Besides, should 
we be no gainers? When we are shut out 
of every port on the continent, would it 
be no advantage to be able to have our 
manufactures and colonial produce car- 
ried securely by the Americans? ,By that 
very principle, while you add nothing to 
the commerce of the enemy, you carry 
on your own with facility, which is now 
liable to the greatest interruptions. Iam 
likewise told, that neutral vessels fre- 
quently trade directly between this coun- 
try and France, and that they rade from 
England, not only goods tosupply France, 
but likewise some of the surrounding 
nations. In case of a northern war, this 
commerce must be very much increased, 
and France will become a depot for the 
rest of the continent; thus you give her 
trade in the one case, whereas in the other 
she would have none. Admitting the 
value of the right, gentlemen should se- 
riously consider whether it ought to be 
put in competition with the support which 
France will receive in every war from the 
assistance of all the north of Europe. 
This now is the second time that, at the 
end of a war, the northern nations have 
confederated against us; and they will 
continue to do so in similar circumstances, 
as long as men are governed by interest. 
Suppose you succeed in establishing your 
rights, how are you to secure them? Can 
they be irrevocably confirmed by a picce 
of parchment, or attached to a fortified 
place? Injury will quicken their sense of 
interest, and they will be spurred on, not 
only by a love of gain, but a spirit of 
revenge. From the present conduct of 
Denmark you may form a pretty fair esti- 
mate of the value of forced concessions. 
It has been said by an hon. gentleman, 
“You might as well burn all your ships, 
and discharge all your sailors.’ Had not 
this sentiment come from a person of 
very great authority, I should have treated 
it as absurd. By the treaty of 1674, the 
point was conccded to Holland, and by 
various treatics during the course of the 
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last century, to France, to.Spain, and to |to chastise every nation that calls it in 
the Porte. Yet during that period our | question, Prussia not less than Denmark 
navy was created, and gained the most and Sweden. Was the conduct of Prussia, 


splendid triumphs. Woyd, Sir, we could | I ask, Sir, one whit less offensive 2? Upon 
revert to those days of power, plenty, |a Prussian ship carrying contraband to 
and happiness! The English name bad | the enemy being seized, violent com- 
then reached a pitch of glory sg bine en were made, and Cuxhaven and 
which the most sanguine cannot hope | Ritzbuttle were seized by the Prussian 
to raise it. I call upon those who have | troops. Did we declare war against 
any doubt with regard to the value of the | Prussia? Did we seize all the vessels be- 
right, to think seriously of the policy of | longing to that power in our ports? No; 
enforcing it at the present moment. After | we meanly manceuvred with the senate of 
eight such years of war, ought not every | Hamburgh; and the ship being restored, 
new subject of dispute to be avoided with | lord Carysfort said it was no longer ne- 
care? Why have we not followed the wise | cessary to occupy Cuxhaven. ‘ It is,” 
example set us in 1780? Against lord | said the Prussians; ‘“ for you once vio- 
North, his bitterest enemy never urged | lated our rights, and you may again.” 
his conduct at that period; and though | But, Sir, was not Prussia actually a party 
we had waved our claims, never was the | to the convention? [I maintain we have 
maritime superiority of England so de- | exactly the same evidence to believe s0, 
cided as during the present war. as to believe that it was signed by Den- 
Authority is certainly against us in| mark and Sweden. Our conduct to the 
the right of searching merchant vessels | king of Prussia reminds me of a story I 
under convoy of a ship of war. In 1672, | have heard of a noble lord, who, taking 
it was expressly given up. The reason | offence at a gentleman in company, ap- 
of the thing is against us not less. Can { plied his cane ue liberally to the gen- 
it be expected, that an independent | tleman’s back. The gentleman submitted 
state, such as Denmark and Sweden, | to the chastisement with great philosophy; 
should allow its fleets to be searched by | but, being a few days after at a coffee- 
an English frigate, or custom-house yacht? | house, without much provocation he 
Did we ourselves never assert this right | kicked a fellow to the door. The noble 
which we now so stoutly deny? We have ,lord heard of the affair, and asked his 
often been in the relation of a neutral | old friend to explain it. Said he, “ You 
towards Spain, who, from religious mo- | and I, my lord, know whom we kick!” 
tives, never makes peace with the states | From Denmark and Sweden we have not 
of corte Yet we have often sent | very much to fear. The king of Prussia 
contraband in ships of war to Algiers, | might shut up the port of Hamburgh, and 
and how should we have acted had a | seize the electorate of Hanover (or per- 
Spanish frigate insisted upon examining | haps has actually seized it). 
them? I once put the question to the i come now to speak of the internal 
captain of a man of war, ‘“* Blown her out | state of the country: 270 millions have 
of the water, to be sure !” said he. The | been added to our national debt, exclu- 
right of search, under proper regulations, | sive of imperial and other loans, and of 
is not disputed ; and is the presence of a | the reduction effected by the sinking fund; 
ship of war not as good a guarantee as | and yet we are told by the ex-ministers 
the papers which are reckoned sufficient ? that they leave the country in a flourish- 


The right hon. gentleman stated, that this | ing situation. I ask any man, whether, 
_ claim was not only against the law of | from diminished comforts, or from posi- 
nations, but contrary to an express treaty | tive distress, he does not feel this decla- 
entered into by Russia in 1793. Auy | ration an insult. Ask the ruined manu- 
one, however, who, considers the terms | factures of Yorkshire, Manchester and 
of the treaty, and reads the declaration | Birmingham ; ask the starving inhabitants 
of the empress to the court of Sweden, , of London and Westminster. In some 
must be convinced that this is a gross | parts of Yorkshire, formerly the most 
misrepresentation. When the House has flourishing, it appears from an authentic 
‘been thus misled, an inquiry becomes , paper, which I hold in my hand, that the 
doubly necessary. : poor-rates have increased from 522/. to 

If the right is of great value, one would | 6,000/. a year; though the whole rack- 
think it of high importance that it should | rent of the parish does not exceed 5,600/. 
be uniformly exercised, and that we ought | In Birmingham, I know, from undoubted 
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authority, there are near 11,000 who 
receive parochial relief, though the whole 
number of the inhabitants caonot exceed 
80,000—and this of a town reckoned one 
of the most prosperous in ak agus 
These are circumstances into which you 
will do well to inquire. It is said, that 
though one half of our property is gone, 
it is well sacrificed, as it 

remainder. Sir, I deny the assertion. 
One half of our property is gone, but 
the remainder is in greater danger than 
before. And how long it may remain 
with its owners, it is impossible to say. 
Jacobinism has been confirmed beyond 
the terrors of the most apprehensive, if it 
is true that Buonaparté is its child and 
its champion. If our danger arose from 
French aggrandizement, how dreadful 
must it be now! Has the constitution 
been preserved? The power of the crown 
has been increased, but the British con- 
stitution has suffered in proportion. This 
must have been the case merely from the 
immense increase of our debt and taxes; 


and it was well said by a noble friend of 


mine, that in a country where such a 
revenue is collected by the crown, the 

eople cannot enjoy political freedom. 
That the influence of the crown is great 
and alarming, you may find proofs without 
going to any very great distance. The 
direct increase has likewise been immense. 
The addition to offices has been far be- 
yond the reduction effected by Mr. Burke. 
Laws have been passed which have made 
ministers completely absolute; and they 
have annihilated the freedom of the press, 
that last and only guardian of the con- 
stitution. They pretend an aversion to 
innovation, but have themselves been the 
_greatest innovators. — The effects which 
the Union will produce, it is at present 
impossible to calculate; but that they 
will be important, there cannot be a doubt 
entertained. A change not less consi- 
derable has taken place in the other 
House of Parliament. During the ad- 
ministration of the late minister, eighty 
new peers have been added to it; and I 
am ashamed to say, that, of the heredi- 
tary peers, those who do not hold offices 
are a minority in the House. The 
right hon. gentleman, I will affirm, has 
acted on Jacobin principles. He has 
destroyed our privileges, he puts our 
property in requisition, imprisons our 
-persons, and tries our fellew-subjects by 
a military tribunal. 

The situation of the sister kingdom is 
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alarming in the extreme, and more than 
any thing else calls aloud for inquiry; for 
these four years past, ever since the recall 
of earl Fitzwilliam, Ireland has been the 
scene of transactions the most shocking 
to humanity. 
lesa Heed ? A few days ago a bill passed 
this 


Is it now in a state of 


ouse, which we were told was ab- 


solutely necessary for its safety. Though 
rebellion had been put down in the field, 
it was said, like the assassin, it still 
lurked in secret. The mass of the popu- 
lation was disaffected, and nothing pre- 
vented the separation of Ireland from this 
country, but the inability of France to 


send a force to the help of the rebels. 
Prima facie, wherever a government com- 
plains of constant plots and conspiracies, 
that government is bad. Whatever any 
libeller may assert, I cannot persuade 
myself that there is any innate depravity 
in the Irish nation. I must believe that, 
if they were well governed, they would be 
sober, industrious, ‘and orderly. I ap- 
pedl to those gentlemen who supported 
this oppressive system on confidence, 
whether, after a four years experience of 
its effects, they will continte to support 
it still. Will they not insist upon inquiry, 
when that measure is rejected which was 
declared by marquis Cornwallis to be the 
only thing which can save Ireland from 
being deluged with blood—when an ad- 
ministration go out because they cannot 
carry this measure, and another comes in 
rootedly hostile to it? This change is of 
itself a sufficient ground of inquiry. The 
deepest mystery hangs over it. If the 
ministers who have now retired from his 
majesty’s councils had it in contemplation 
at that time to retire on the grounds 
which they now hold forth, I should like 
to know, Sir, why they were never dis- 
closed in the slightest degree, when the 
session of parliament commenced ? These 
things, I contend, they are bound to ex- 
plain to the House. I am far, indeed, 
from saying, that inability to bring for- — 
ward a measure, supposed to be con- 
nected with the best interests of the em- 
pire, would not be a justifiable cause of 
retiring from the direction of public af- 
fairs. On the contrary, I allow that this 
would be.a fair and justifiable ground of 
resigning any office which involved a de- 
gree of responsibility particularly con- 
nected with such a measure. But, Sir, I 
read with astonishment, in a most extra- 
ordinary publication, that these very men, 
who, from their inability to bring forward 
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the measure, have chosen to retire from 
responsible situations, should at the same 
time give assurances of their wish to bring 
forward this measure, while they said 
that at present they find innumerable ob- 
stacles to its success. If the right hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Pitt), whose name is 
attached to this publication, chooses to 
deny its authenticity, then indeed my 
conclusion may be affected; but unless 
he does this, I have a right to hold that 
it is the real {production of those whose 
name it bears. On the supposition, then, 
that it is authentic, I should wish to know 
what the obstacles are which now exist to 
the bringing forward of this measure. 
They must either, Sir, have originated 
from the decision of a majority of the 
cabinet, or from the immediate influence 
of the crown. That they were not 
founded in the opposition of a majority 
of the cabinet, is sufficiently apparent 
from the slightest attention to the number 
of whom that cabinet was composed. 
The point then resolves itself into this, 
that the measure to be proposed was per- 
sonally objectionable to the sovereign. 
This, Sir, is a delicate subject, on which 
I am extremely unwilling to enlarge on 
the present occasion. I can assure the 
House, that I am at all times unwilling 
to introduce the name of the sovereign 
into a debate, and that it is not now in- 
troduced for any unparliamentary reason. 
If any bad effects should now result from 
it, to his majesty’s late ministers, and not 
to me, itis te beimputed. I donot deny, 
Sir, that, on such a supposition as this 
which I have now stated, it was perfectly 
_ justifiable for ministers to retire from 
their situations; but this I will say, that 
their minds ought to have been impressed 
with the strongest conviction of the ne- 
cessity of the measure, before they en- 
deavoured to force it on the acceptance 
of a sovereign whose pure mind might 
have been influenced by scruples concern- 
ing its propriety. If this was the duty of 
any ministers, much more was it the duty 
of those who during a long administration 
owed every thing to a sovereign’s gene- 
rosity, and who ought to have been at- 
tached to him by every tie of obligation, 
by every feeling of gratitude. What then 
were the reasons which now convinced 
them of the necessity and propriety of 
bringing forward the measure? It has 
been said, Sir, that ministers were en- 
gaged to the Catholics to bring forward 
the measure, and that their support to 
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the Union was secured by the prospect 
of emancipation. Is this engagement 
really founded in fact? If so, it is one of 
the greatest crimes of which any mi- 
nisters ever stood convicted. But, Sir, 
I will ask, if they ever entered into any 
such engagements, had they authority 
from the crown that they would be finally 
ratified? I do not believe they ever had 
any such authority to contract these en- 
gagements. I cannot for a moment , 
suppose that, if any such authority had 
been given, the benevolent nature of his 
majesty would afterwards have refused its 
ratification. Much less, Sir, can I sup- 
pose this to be the case, when it was a 
measure of beneficence, a measure cal- 
culated for the comfort and happiness of 
a great proportion of his people. I can- 
not help considering it, therefore, as an 
act of the greatest criminality, to place 
the opinion of his majesty thus as it were 
in direct opposition to the wishes of his 
ministers, or the welfare of his subjects. 
I wish further to ask the noble lord who 
had so principal a share in the manceuvres 
by which the Union was accomplished, if 
this engagement was made with the Ca- 
tholics, whether lord Clare was acquainted 
with the agreement? No man dissents 
more than I do from the principles of lord 
Clare, and what is called the High Pro- 
testant party in Ireland; but still, Sir, I 
will maintain, that, in a measure of a 
general nature like this, in which all par- 
ties were so materially concerned, they 
were entitled at least to the observance 
of good faith. If such an engagement 
as this was entered into without their 
knowledge and concurrence, this was an 
act of criminality not much inferior to 
that by which they agreed to it without 
the consent of the crown. 

Having thus considered the conduct of 
the war—the manner in which the several 
past negotiations have been concluded— 
our relation with foreign powers—the in- 
ternal situation of the country—the state 
of the sister kingdom, the situation of which 
may, from circumstances to which I have 
adverted, become soon @ more serious 
subject of consideration, and pointed them 
out severally as subjects of inquiry, I have 
now little farther to urge to the House. 
Before I sit down, however, I think it ne- 
cessary to make a few observations on the 
subject of the new administration :—We 
have been called upon, Sir, not to pre- 
judge their merits, but, before we pretend 
to form a decisive opinion, wait for the 
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exhibition till their actions shall disclose | rejection of the several negotiations en- 


their principles and their conduct. 
would ask, however, what would be the 
conduct of an individual if he were look- 
ing out for a person to take on him the 
direction of his private affairs? Would 
he take for this purpose a person of whom 
he had no knowledge? or would he not 
rather say, you may be a person fully 
qualified for the situation which you 
offer yourself to fill; but at present my 
estate is embarrassed, and it is necessary 
that I should be served by a person of 
tried abilities and unquestionable know- 
ledge, the result of experience. On this 
principle, the new ministers are hitherto 
entitled to no support from their talents, 
to no confidence trom their knowledge, to 
no attachment from their experience. 
But, Sir, is there no experience which we 
have already had, by which we may be 
enabled to judge of the characters of 
those ministers now entering on the admi- 
nistration of public affairs? The part 
they have previously taken in public life, 
I should conceive to be a pretty fair 
means of judging of their abilities and cha- 
racter. Most of them, Sir, have been 
known in this way to the House. Many 
of them have been in subordinate situa- 
tions under those ministers who have re- 
tired from official stations, and the rest 
have been known for the support of their 
measures. Allowing all that is fairly due 
to want of practice in the particular situa- 
tions which they are now to fill, I do not 
think they are such ministers as the coun- 
try requires under its present perilous cir- 
cumstances. We are told, Sir, not to 
prejudge their principles; but has it not 
een already declared that their principles 
and system are similar to those of 
their predecessors? Is it conceived then 
that these principles and this system will 
be carried on with still fuller effect than 
under the former administration? If I 
were to ask any of those who supported 
the old ministers, whether they supposed 
that this would be the case P I do not be- 
lieve that a single member in the House 
would be bold enough to make such an 
assertion. What then is it that we are to 
look for under their measures? Is it the 
shag of the war with the same ma- 
gnant spirit, or the rejection of all offers 
of negotiation with the same insolence as 
distinguished those whom they have suc- 
ceeded? We have already seen that 
they fully approved of the conduct of the 
war, 80 pregnant with disasters; that the 


tered into met with their warm concur- 
rence; that they applauded the senti- 
ments of joy which the late ministers ex- 
pressed at the failure of such negotiations. 
We cannot, then, feel much confidence 
from the principles of their administration. 
If there be, indeed, any difference in their 
principles—if there is any improvement 
in their views, this night will give them 
the means of discovering them to the 
House. They know that the former mi- 
nisters were accused of abusing their in- 
fluence in the House, for the most dan- 
gerous purpose—for avoiding accusation, 
and stifling inquiry. If they then are to 
act on other principles, let them come 
forward to give their support to the pre- 
sent motion, whose object is, to ascertain 
the real state of the nation. Here, Sir, I 
shall leave the subject in the hands of the 
House, conjuring them to give it all that 
consideration which its extreme import- 
ance demands. If they are persuaded, by 
the representations of gentlemen on the 
other side, that the country is in a state of 
Brose if they are satisfied that the 
war has been successful ; if they are con- 
vinced that the system pursued by the old 
ministers has been beneficial, and that the 
new ones professing to act on the same 
principles, are entitled to confidence, they 
will of consequence feel it their duty to 
accede to the present motion. But if, on 
the contrary, they think that the war has 
been impolitic in its conduct and disastrous 
in its consequences —that the country, in- 
stead of being in a state of prosperity, is 
now labouring under the extremity of 
distress—that the system pursued by the 
old ministers, and to be adopted by the 
new, is subversive of all that is venerable 
in the British constitution, they will this 
night renounce a system of blind confi- 
dence, and accede to a motion whose ob- 
ject is constitutional inquiry ; viz. “ That 
this House will resolve itself into a com- 
mittee of the whole House to take into 
consideration the State of the Nation.” 
Mr. Dundas rose, and said—Sir; the 
hon. gentleman who has just sat down, 
has supported his motion by urging the 
necessity of enquiry into the following 
particulars :—1st. The inefficient and dis- 
astrous manner in which the present war 
has been conducted. 2dly. The improper 
rejection of negotiations for peace at the 
various times it has been in our power to 
negotiate, and particularly at the end of 
the campaign of 1799, when a direct offer 
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was made by the first consul of France ; 
and again, at the period of a negotiation 
respecting an armistice, when it was in 
our power at the end of that negotiation, 
to have treated for a separate peace with 
France. Sdly. The unwarrantable con- 
duct of the late government with regard 
to the northern powers, which has been 
productive of so formidable a confederacy 
against us. 4thly. The internal state of 
the country with regard to its failing fe- 
sources, and its increasing distresses, ma- 
nifested by the increase of poor-rates, 
and other unequivocal circumstances. 
5thly. The increased influence of the 
crown, not only from the increased taxa- 
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points brought forward by the hon. gen- 
tleman, I flatter myself at least in 
securing the indulgent attention of the 
House to what I shall observe upon the 
first head on which he thinks inquiry ne- 
cessary, and in the decision of whic my 
own character is so particularly impli- 
cated. If I should appear less anxious 
respecting the other topics, on which he 
has grounded his motion, it is because 
there are, as I well know, other gentlemen, 
of more extensive talents and eloquence, 
perfectly ready to follow me in the exa- 
mination of each of them with ability and 
precision. 

Before we can form a judgment res- 


tion which the war has produced, but from | pecting the conduct of this war, it is ne- 
the direct addition of power, by which the | cessary, tn the first place, to decide what 


authority of the crown has been aug- 
mented, and the liberty of the subject en- 
croached upon. 6thly. The state of Ire- 
land, particularly as connected with the 
Catholics in that country; and, Lastly, 
The mysterious and unaccountable cir- 
cumstances which have attended the re- 
signation of the late, and the appointment 
of a new administration. 

Although the hon. member has stated 
these various points in a general and cur- 
sory manner, It is obvious that to examine 
each of them separately and minutely 
would require a length of time altogether 
incompatible with the attention I have 
any right to expect from the indulgence 
of the House. This great variety of sub- 
jects forms of itself an insuperable objec- 
tion to the motion, because it is perfectly 
in the power of the hon. gentleman, or 
any other member of the House to bring 
forward each of those points as distinct, 
separate propositions, in which form there 
would be room to examine how justly 
ground had been laid for referring the 
subject toa committee of inquiry ; but by 
proposing a general and indiscriminate 
Inquiry, upon a variety of points so totally 
disconnected, the hon. gentleman has re- 
duced us to the necessity of either reject- 
ing his motion altogether, or of agreeing 
to.it, without any fair opportunity of ac- 
curately examining the propriety of such 
acquiescence. Having been so fortunate, 
Mr. Speaker, as to attract your attention, 
I am anxious to avail myself of it at the 
present moment, because I am apprehen- 
sive that the heat of a crowded House 
will disable me from attending to the late 
hour to which this debate may be pro- 
tracted; and although I cannot hope for 
sufficient strength to go over all the 
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are the principles by which Great Britain 
ought to be governed when engaged in 
hostilities; secondly, how far these prin- 
ciples have been adhered to in the 
conduct of this war; and thirdly, what 
has been the result of the war so con- 
ducted, compared with any other period 
of war in the annals of our history. 
Upon the first of these heads I must ob- 
serve, that, from our insular situation, 
from our limited population not admitting 
of extensive continental operations, and 
from our importance depending in so ma- 
terial a degree upon the extent of our 
commerce and navigation, it ig ubvious, 
that, be the causes of the war what they 
may the primary object of attention ought 
to be, by what means we can most effec- 
tually increase those resources on which 
depend our naval superiority, and at the 
same time diminish or appropriate to our- 
selves those which might otherwise enable 
the enemy to contend with us in this res- 
pect. Navigation and commerce are in- 
separably connected, and that nation 
must be the most powerful maritime state 
which possesses the most extensive com- 
merce. I need scarcely observe, that it 
follows as a necessary corollary from these 
premises, that, if possible, we ought, as 
early as we cun at the commencement of 
a war, to cut off the commercial resources 
of our enemies, as by so doing we infal- 
libly weaken or destroy their naval re- 
sources. I need not attempt to prove in 
this House what must be obvious to all, 
that upon the possession of distant and 
colonial commerce the extent of our trade 
must in a great degree depend. [t is 
therefore as much the duty of those en- 
trusted with the conduct of a British war 
to cut off the colonial resources of the 
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enemy, as it would be that of the general 
of a great army to destroy or intercept the 
magazines of his opponent. So much do 
I consider offensive operations against the 
colonial possessions of eur enemies as the 
first object to be attended to in almost 
every war in which Great Britain can be 
engaged, that I have no hesitation in lay- 
ing it down asa fundamental maxim in 
the policy of this country, that, at the 
breaking out of hostilities, exertions of 
that nature ought to admit of no limita- 
tion, except what may arise from the ne- 
cessary reserve of force to be kept at 
home for the security of the united king- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland. This, 
although the most obvious, is not the only 
reason which should induce the councils 
of Great Britain to seize upon the foreign 
possessions of its enemies. It becomes a 
necessary consequence of every war, in 
which this country can be involved, but 
seared if an extensive continental 
war should prevail at the same time, that 
our manufacturers must be deprived of 
many of their accustomed markets; and 
the effect of seizing upon the distant and 
colonial possessions of the enemy, is to 
provide new and beneficial markets, as a 
substitute for those in which there is a 
temporary interruption. I take it to beim- 
possible to controvert any one of the pro- 
positions I have stated; and the next 
point therefore to be considered is, whe- 
ther these maxims have been attended to 
in the conduct of the present war, pre- 
mising that the whole force of the coun- 
try disposable at that time amounted to 
no more than about 20,000 infantry in 
both Great Britain and Ireland. Hostili- 
ties commenced in February 1793, and in 
that year the islands of Tobago, St. Pierre 
and Miquelon, with the exclusive right 
and occupation of the fisheries on the 
coast of Newfoundland, the settlement of 
Pondicherry, and part of the island of St. 
Domingo, were taken possession of, and 
the fleet at Toulon was either seized upon 
ordestroyed. In 1'794, the French islands 
of Martinique, Guadaloupe, St. Lucie, 
‘the Saints Mariegalante and Desiada, 
were taken between the first of February 
and the end of April. Corsica was also 
attacked and taken in the course of this 
year. In 1795, Malacca, Trincomale, 
(the surrender of which was soon followed 
by the remainder of the Island of Ceylon) 
and the Cape of Good Hope, submitted 
to his majesty’s arms. In 1796, the 
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with all their dependencies in the East, 
and those of Demerary, Essequibo and 
Berbice, in the West Ladies, were also 
taken possession of. In 1797, the French 
establishment on the island of Madagascar 
was destroyed, Trinadada was conquered, 
and four ships of the line that were laying 
there were taken or destroyed. In 1798, 
Minorca was taken by sir C. Stuart. In 
1799, the colony of Surinam surrendered 
togeneral Trigge and lord Hugh Seymour. 
And in the course of the last year, Goree 
onthe coast of Africa, Curacoa in the 
West Indies, and the island of Malta, 
were added to our acquisitions. It may 
now be proper to take notice of those 
circumstances of total or partial failure in 
the course of the last fifteen months, upon 
which gentlemen have thought themselves 
warranted to arraign the whole conduct 
of the war, to contend that nothing but 
disgrace and disaster have attended his 
majesty’s arms, and that these conse- 
quences are imputable to the mismanage- 
ment of his majesty’s late ministers, who 
were undeserving of the confidence of 
their country. In this view I imagine I 
do full justice to the arguments of my op- 
ponents, when I refer to the expeditions 
to Holland, Ferrol, and Cadiz, as the 
transactions to which those invectives are 
meant toapply; and I must here, in the 
first place, complain of the total want of 
candour in those who, whilst they com- 
placently dwell upon some partial tailures, 
choose so completely to overlook the 
whole train of success which has attended 
the various other operations of his ma- 
jesty’s forces. I do not, however, much 
complain; for I own I did not expect 
candour on their part, and I am not dis- 
appointed in finding the want of it. Ido, 
however, confidently expect justice. I 
appeal to the House for the exercise of 
it, and 1am not afraid that my appeal 
will be made in vain. As to the expedi- 
tion to Holland, it was the subject of a 
long discussion in this House, and if I am 
not too partial to the statements then 
made, I flatter myself the House was sa- 
tisfied that it was neither attended with 
any disgrace, nor with such disaster as in 
any respect to outweigh in the balance 
the advantages which were derived from 
it. The objects of that expedition were 
threefold. 1st, To create a diversion in 
favour of the arms of our allies. 2dly, To 
aid, by our co-operation, our anctent 
allies in the united provinces, in rescuing 


themselves from the yuke of France, which 
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there wasmuch ground tosupposethey wert 
anxious to attempt. Lastly, If we should 
not be able to render them beneficial allies, 
it was our duty to annihilate the means 
they had of being instruments subservient 
to the hostile views of France. If the 
elements had not thwarted our expedition, 
in a manner altogether unparalleled at the 
season of the year when it was undertaken, 
there is no rational ground to doubt that 
we should have succeeded in every one 
of those objects. If, instead of landing 
on the 27th day of August, sit Ralph 
Abercrombie had disembarked on the 16th 
of that month, as we had naturally just 
ground to hope, there is every reason to 
believe that he must have been in posses- 
sion of Amsterdam long before any effec- 
tual resistance could have been brought 
against him; but notwithstanding all the 
untoward and unforeseen disappointments 
and disasters which befel him, and the 
troops which afterwards followed him, we 
Bucceeded in creating a most powerful 
diversion in favour of the allied armies in 
Switzerland and in Piedmont; and we 
took from Holland the whole efficient 
naval force of that country, amounting 
to ten ships of the line, thirteen frigates, 
one sloop of war, and some smaller 
vesscls, which, if not so taken away, 
would at this moment have been forming 
a part of that northern confederacy, 
against which we are now called upon to 
contend, in support of the ancient and 
most essential maritime rights of this 
country. The principal naval arsenals of 
that power were also destroyed in the 
course of that expedition. 

With respect to the expedition against 
Ferrol, it is necessary to remind the 
House of some of the circumstances which 
occurred immediately previous to that 
expedition. The object of his majesty’s 
councils at the early period of the last 
campaign, was to assist his allies upon the 
continent by such seasonable and well 
concerted co-operation or diversion as 
might distract the forces of the enemy, 
and oblige them to have kept a large pro- 
portion of their armies upon their own 
coasts, in order to guard against the effect 
of such conjunct naval and military expe- 
ditions as might be directed against them 
with that view. This naturally led to a 
proposed division of our force, part of it 
to act from Minorca in the Mediterranean, 
and ees of it to act from Belle-Isle, if we 
should be so fortunate as to capture that 
island at an early period of the season. 
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{ need hot feitind the Hodee that the 
battle of Matengo, and the fatal corse. 
quences that followed that most melan. 
choly and disastrous event, and which led 
to the first armistice on the continent, 
deranged the whole of this plan, and 4 
scene immediately presented itself, new 
in two very material respects. First, 
Portugal was under the greatest epprehen- 
sion of a serious attack trom Spain, at thé 
instigation of France, and called loudly 
for the protecting aid of Great Britain, 
its old and faithful ally. Secondly, we 
began about that period to perceive the 
first dawning of that confederacy in the 
North, which has since assutned so serj« 
ous an aspect. Under these citeum- 
stances, it is obvious, that whatever ap- 
pore of our force we might then 

ave had im view for a later season of the 
year, it was essential, as early as possible, 
to undertake such operations as might 
have effect in two respects. In the first 
place, if Spain could be alarmed and dis- 
tracted upon its own coasts, it was the 
best defence for Portugal against any at 
tempt from that quarter. In the next 
place, if the success of any expedition 
undertaken for this purpose should go still 
further, and put into our possession the 
Spanish fleets, both at Ferrol and Cadiz, 
or at either of these ports, such an ad- 
vantage would have been the most effec- 
tual blow against the maritime power of 
the confederacy with which we were 
threatened. 

Hence the plan of the armament pre~ 
pared against the harbours and arsenels 
of Ferrol and Cadiz. And if such a plan 
could have been executed without much 
risk, and without too great a sacrifice in 
the attempt, I am ready to contend against 
any man, that it was a measure which did 
not merit any of the impatations of folly, 
weakness or imbecility, with which it has 
been arraigned by the puerility and igno- 
rance of those who have amused them- 
selves in declaiming upon this subject. 
With regard to the information and ve 
gestions upon which we proceeded, the 
mode of carrying into execution those 
suggestions, and the preparations for that 
purpose, I take it for granted, nobody 
will expect me to detatl here, or an 
where else, the particulars of the intelli- 
gence we received upon that et of the 
subject. I must rest upon the general 


presumption, that expeditions of thts 


description would not be undertaken, 
extept upon such reasonable grounds of 
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success ag justified the iastructions to the 
extent they were given. Were you to 
wait in auch cages until probable informa- 
tion could be guthenticated, and to lay it 
dewn a3 a rule not to proceed except 
upep ap absolute certainty, the season for 
action would be speat ia vain researches, 
ead the publicity of your intention 
would frustrate every chance of success. 
For these reasons the instructions to the 
commanders must of eourse be discreti- 
onary; and all that I can say, or will say 
upon that point, is, that the meritorious 
officers who were engaged in the service 
now in question, having before them all 
the information which I possessed, thought 
themeelves warranted to proceed, and to 
entertain such rational hopes of success 


as justified the attempt. But the ground 


of this undertaking does not rest here; 
for the general commanding the expedi- 
tion was instructed to consult and concert 
svith the illustrious officer who commanded 
off Brest, aed upon the result of that con- 
sultation was te depend whether the 
attempt should or should not be made; 
that interview took place accordingly, 
and the result was, that both the gallant 
earl, now at the head of the Admiralty, 
and the general who commanded the land 
forces, were strengthened and confirmed 
ia their expectations; and having trans- 
mitted their joint opinion to this effect, 
the ie he proceeded to its destina- 
tion, With regard to the causes of the 
failure, it is @ military question, upoa 
which it would be presumption in me to 
give an opinion; the commanding oflicers 
were to exercise their discretion, and | 
have seen no grounds to justify an opinion 
that the discretion so entrusted was either 
improperly or unwisely exercised. The 
attainment of the object was certainly high- 
Rf desirable: there is no complaint that 
the means supplied were not accurately ar- 
ranged, or in every respect adequate to 
the purpose of theattempt. I therefore can- 
not admit that the charge, either of folly or 
criminality, can justly attach on those 
who planned the enterprise; and though 
the failure was certainly a disappointment, 
I must equally deny that it was disgraceful 
to those who directed its execution; and 
itis some consolation to know, that the loss 
of men was very inconsiderable. Upon 
the subject of Cadiz, it is unnecessary to 
trouble you with a similar detail. The 
plan was taken up with the same views as 
the expedition against Ferrol ; andthe only 


additional fact it may be necessary tostate 
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on this occasion is, that the pestilential 
disorder prevalent in that part of Spain, 
was not known here at the time the in- 
structions for the expedition were dis- 
patched from this country. 

Jt ia necessary that at this stage of the 
business I should particularly advert to a 
charge which has been recently urged 
with great vehemence, founded upon a 
supposed misconduct, in not sending the 
troops to the Mediterranean, s0 soon as 
they might have been sent, gt the com- 
mencement of the last campaign; and it 
has been assumed as a certain fact, that 
the disasters of the Austrians in Italy were 
the consequence of that procrastination: 
but although the refutation of this charge 
will require some minuteness of detaii, 
there is no assertion relative to the sup- 
posed misconduct of the war, to which a 
more complete answer caa be given. It 
it here necessary to remind the House, 
that, at the time the expedition to Holland 
was undertaken, the circumstances which 
called for it admitted of no delay; and 
although a considerable degree of inconve- 
nience arose from the precipitation with 
which it was necessary to make the at- 
tempt, still there was no room for heeita- 
tion. The hurried state in which the re- 
giments that had been formed from the 
knglish militia went to Holland in the 
autumn of 1799, and the indispensable 
necessity of sending them in that condi- 
tion, to support the first division, which 
had landed under sir Ralph Abercrombie, 
are points of notoriety; the officers and 
men having joined and met for the first 
time almost on the very day of their 
embarkation, and in many cases before 
their new clothing, arms, and necessaries 
could be supplied. Owing tothe extreme 
severity of the service, and of the weather 
during the short campaign in that country 
these regiments returned at the end of 
November, in great want of clothing, of 
new arms, and requisites of every des- 
cription, and it was then the unanimous 
Opinion and report of all the superior ofh- 
cers, that however noble and truly British 
the spirit they had manifested in Holland, 
still that officers and men, who had been 
brought together without any previous 
knowledge of each other, and from a great 
variety of different regiments of militia, 
on their return from abroad under the 
circumstances I have mentioned, would 
necessarily require some time, even after 
their wants could be supplied, to ground 
themselves in military discipline and 
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tactics, and to acquire that knowledge 
and confidence in each other which would 
enable them to act together with regularity 
or advantage in the field. The whole 
attention of the illustrious personage at 
the head of the army, and of his majesty’s 
winisters, was immediately turned to these 
objects : the greatest exertions were made 
to supply new clothing and other requi- 
sites; and, for the first time during the 
war, the indulgence usually granted to a 
considerable proportion of the regimental 
officers, to be absent from the winter 
alae on ‘their private ' affairs until 
the middle of March, was suspended; 
even the general officers were ordered to 
remain with their respective brigades, and 
were furnished with the most pointed 
instructions to exert their utmost diligence 
in bringing them forward and rendering 
them fit for service. All these precautions 
were in a great degree frustrated by the 
extreme rigour of the winter, which set 
in by the 20th of December, before 
several of the regiments had even reached 
the quarters in which this system was to 
be pursued; and with every disposition 
in all parties little progress beyond that of 
supplying their wants, was made from 
that time till the end of Frebruary 1800. 

' The next observation extremely mate- 
rial to be attended to is, that nearly the 
whole of the old regiments which were 
employed in Holland, had been drawn 
from Ireland, and that on their return it 
became necessary to send them back to 
that country. This necessity arose from 
various causes. 1. That it is impossible 
for our navy to watch and protect that 
country from the designs of the enemy 
during the winter months, with equal 
certainty as during the fine season. 2. 
That the reverses experienced on the 
continent at the end of the campaign of 
1799, and the suspension of military ope- 
rations both in Switzerland and Italy, had 
In some degree revived the hopes of the 
disaffected in Ireland, whose views were 
likely to receive a further aid from the 
severity of the winter, which, in proportion 
as it increased the distress of the lower 
orders, afforded an additional facility to 
the treasonable practices of those .who 
were employed to delude them into re- 
bellion. Thirdly and_principally—Be- 
cause a measure was then proposed and 
adopted in the parliament of Ireland, 
for adding 10,000 men to the regular 
forces, by allowing that number to volun- 
teer from the Irish militia. It was there- 
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fore necessary for this, in addition to the 
other reasons above stated, to send about 
an equal number of troops from hence to 
replace these volunteers, who were to be 
passed over to England to join the re- 
iments for which they had entered. 
his operation in the Irish militia conti- 
nued from‘ the 27th of January to the 
10th of March; and it is necessary not 
only to make some allowance after this 
eriod for the time requisite for the vo- 
unteere to join their regiments, but at 
least the same allowance after their junc- 
tion, as to the volunteers of the English 
militia for their acquiring the requisite 
qualifications for active service. 
Having premised these unquestionable 
facts, I have now to state, that, for a 
considerable time. after the arrival of the 
army from Holland, his majesty’s ministers 
were induced to hope that, with the great 
addition which the military force of this 
country had received, sufficient means 
might be assembled to enable us, by an 
extensive enterprise, to strike a vital blow 
at the naval power of France; and with 
that view, investigations were for some 
time carried on under the direction of 
naval and military characters of the first 
authority in this country, who were to 
have conducted the enterprise; but his 
majesty'’s servants were induced by the 
same authority to lay aside the project. 
So early as the 22nd of February 1800, 
they thought it their duty to recommend 
to his majesty that a force of not less than 
20,000 men should be collected at as early 
a period as possible in the Mediterranean, 
in order to co-opcrate with the Austrians 
on the side of Italy and the south of 
France ; on the following day (the 23rd) 
his majesty having approved of the plan, 
a communication to this effect was made 
to the duke of York, and the most press- 
ing orders given in every department to 
prepare for this service. The command 
was offered to sir C. Stewart, and accept- 
ed. In answer to this communication, his 
Royal Highness, on the 28th, laid before 
his majesty’s ministers a detailed account 
of the state of the army, of the exer- 
tions that had been made during the win- 
ter to bring forward the regiments in pur- 
suance of the regulations I have already 
stated to the House, of the unavoidable 
difficulties and obstacles that had occurred, 
and of the condition and strength of each 
corps as it then stood. In this report, 
which is very minute and particular on all 
these points, his Royal Highness, after 
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stating them, expresses himself in the 
following words: ‘It will therefore be 
evident, that, although the number of 
men required may be embarked, yet I 
must feel it a duty to give it as my decided 
opinion, that there are not any of the 
corpe mentioned in a state for actual ser- 
vice, and that unless they are allowed 
pean ay to employ the ensuing 
two months in equipment, formation, and 
instruction, little advantage is to be ex- 
pected from their services against the 
enemy, however ably conducted. I shall 
therefore conclude my remarks on these 
corps, by expressing an earnest hope that 
it may suit the arrangements in agitation, 
not to eall upon them until the expiration 
of the period above-mentioned, when, 
confiding in the zeal and ability of the 
generals and other officers in command of 
them, I think I may safely pronounce 
that they will be in a state to act as his 
majesty may-be pleased to direct.” His 
majesty’s ministers, however, at the same 
time that they concurred with his Royal 
Highness in acknowledging the zeal and 
exertions of the general officers and the 
respective regiments enumerated in his 
report, and in doing full justice to the 
anxious attention with which his Royal 
Highness had forwarded, in concert with 
them, the equipment and improvement of 
the troops, felt it a duty imposed upon 
them, by their experience of all the diffi- 
culties and delays incident to the un- 
wieldy movements of an armament of 
20,000 men, to urge his Royal Highness 
{as the only resource that remained) to 
select in the first instance as many of the 
troops, not amounting to less than 5,000 
in the whole, as seicical deficient, and 
to send them off as the first division to 
Minorca, there to wait the arrival of the 
remainder, and with the most pointed 
instructions to the general, under whom 
they sailed, to use every exertion in pro- 
moting their iinprovement in that island. 
This was all that could be done to save 
time, and in consequence near 6,000 mer. 
were embarked during the month of 
March. After some detention in the 
Downs by contrary winds, they sailed 
from thence on the 8th of April, were 
obliged to take shelter if Torbay on the 
13th, re-sailed on the 24th, and finally 
reached Minorca on the 12th of May. 
Before I can proceed farther in this 
part of ny statement, it is necessary to 
observe, that, owing to the severity of the 
‘winter, all communication between this 
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court and that of Vienna was suspended 
from the end of December until the 
middle of March, and, in consequence, 
that when his majesty’s ministers deter- 
mined, on the 22nd of February, to send 
20,000 men to assist Austria in the Medi- 
terranean, the resolution was taken upon 
the general presumption that such an em- 
ployment of our forces would be most 
conducive to the general success of the 
war, and would be most acceptable at 
Vienna; but without any previous know- 
ledge or certainty, on our part, of their 
sentiments, wishes, or views upon this 
subject. It must also be recollected, that 
although we were then acting with Aus- 
tria against a common enemy, no alliance 
or binding plan of concert or co-operation 
actually existed between the two courts. 
It would not be consistent with my duty 
or my situation to state the particulars of 
what passed between the two courts, either 
with respect to general concert, or on the 
subject of our proposed co-operation in 
Italy, when the communication was at 
length opened; but gentlemen will ob- 
serve that the season for action was then 
fast approaching, and if they will consider 
the distance between London and Vienna, 
and the possibility that all the details and — 
arrangements of an extensive plan of mu- 
tual co-operation and assistance might re- 
uire some references, or be liable to some 
ifficulties on either side, not foreseen 
by the other, they will be aware that our 
military preparations Kept pace at least 
with the possibility of establishing an 
concert for giving them effect.—To eluci- 
date this part of the subject, I must here 
observe, that, according to the lowest 
calculation made by sir Charles Stuart, 
$,000 draught horses would have been 
requisite to enable a British force of 
20,000 infantry to move and co-operate 
with the Austrians; that a proportionate 
number of baggage and forage waggons, &c. 
would have been necessary; that in order 
to procure these upon the spot (for it is 
evident they could not be sent by sea), 
as well as pioneers and évery other appen- 
dage of an army in the field, and for the 
formation of our magazines, it was indis- 
pensable to obtain the previous concur- 
rence of the court of Vienna. I might 
farther observe, that a large body of Bri- 
tish infantry could be of no material ser- 
vice, nor could it even provide for its own 
security, without a proportionate number 
of cavalry, estimated by sir Charles Stuart 
at not less than 5,000 ; and that upon this 
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point also it was necessary to know the 
sentiments of the court of Vienna.—If 
gentlemen will add to these considerations 
the dislike all the great militasy powers of 
the continent (but Austria perhaps more 
than any other) feel at their armies serving 
with the troops of other powers, having 
different rates of pay, different allowances 
of provisions, and ditlerent modes of 
discipline; and if they will make some 
allowance for the political jealousy which 
the cabinet of Vienna may have enter- 
tained of the interference of any other 
power in her operations and military views 
in Italy, they will feel and admit that the 
adjusting a plan of co-operation for the 
British forces in the Mediterranean might 
require much time, and present many 
difficulties before it could be finally con+ 
cluded. Be the reasons, however, what 
they may, the fact certainly is, that it was 
not arrangod, and that the brilliant suc- 
cesses which attended the opening of the 
campaign by the Austrians on the side of 
italy, and the great pressure they had 
reason to expect, and afterwards expe~ 
rienced on the Rhine, induced them, on 
the one hand, to be still less anxious for 
our co-operation in Italy, and on the other, 
much more so for our employing the force 
intended for that quarter in some serious 
diversions on the western coast of France. 
His majesty’s ministers, whose only wish 
was to ‘egalais their exertions in such a 
mode as promised to he most advantageous 
to the common caiuise, felt it their duty, as 
well in compliance with the wish of their 
ally, asfrom their own conviction, to adopt 
this modification, and the plan of employ- 
ing the remainder of the troops in an at- 
tack upon Belleisle, and in harassing the 
western coasts of France, was accord- 
ingly resolved upon. This resolution was 
taken about the middle of April ;;and it 
was then determined to employ the first 
division of the 20,000 men above-men- 
tioned, which had already sailed for the 
Mediterranean, together with such dis- 
poseable force as might be withdrawn from 
the garrisons of Minorca and Gibraltar 
(making m the whole about 9,000 men) 
in co-operating with the Austrians, either 
by diversions on the coasts of France 
within the Mediterranean, or by giving 
them a more direct assistance, should 
any reverse (certainly then very little ex- 

on their part ) make them wish that 
our troops should be employed in either 
of the above modes; and if not, that sir 
C. Stuart should proceed with them to 
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Malta, and endeavour to expedite the 
reduction of that iland. On the 22ad 
of April, sir C. Stuast, having perased 
the instructions which had been prepared 
for him to the above effect, was induced 
to resign the command; and as so many 
false rumours and surmises, injurious te 
government, and particularly to myself, 
have been circulated respecting the mo- 
tives which induced that gallaat officer to 
take this step, I shall here take the liberty 
of reading a few words from the letter, in 
which he states the true reason of his re- 
tirement. r 

It would certainly have been to me, as 
it must have beeo to every member ef this 
House, a great satisfaction had that exe 
cellent efficer been enabled by his attend- 
ence in bis place to have prevented by his 
personal testimony the necessity of ap- 
pealing to his letter on this occasioa ; 
but most unfortunately for his afflicted 
family, for his country, for his friends, 
end for the army, be is pow languishing 
on a bed of sickness; perhaps at this mo+ 
ment the stroke of death is impending 
over him, and the heroic example of 
steady valour, and of the most noble en- 
thusiasm, joined to the soundest judge 
ment, which have marked his military 
life, 1s, I have too much reason to appree 
bend, never again to animate the exer- 
tions of British soldiers, by whom, how. 
ever, as long as these virtues remain a 
just object of pride and admiration in our 
army, his name and services will ever be 
recollected with gratitude, affection, and 
respect. The sentence of this letter, which 
I think it necessary to read, is as follows: 
‘“‘ Although I have freely submitted these 
professional remarks to you, on the dif_i- 
culty of reducing La Valletta by siege, I 
trust you will do me the justice to believe, 
that neither the circumstances I have 
have stated, the reduction of the force 
first proposed, or the inferiority of the 
objects now in contemplation, compara- 
tively with those originally designed, make 
me for one instant wish to relinquish the 
danger or honour of the undertaking ; but 
the same point of honour, the good of 
this country, and, I may add, the huma- 
nity which gives rise to these feelings, 
render it impossible for me.to obey the 
particular instruction concerning the in- 
troduction of a Russian force into Malta.” 
The subsequent part of the letter states 
the general's reasons for declining to con- 
tribute to the reduction of Malta, in case 
that reduction were to lead toa Russias 
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garrison, or any troops of that country, 
being admitted.—These reasons may be 

ood or bad, but they have nothing to 
dio with the fact, and are therefore unne- 
cessary to be produced on this occasion. 
Such, in hix own words, is the ground on 
which he resigned the command; and I 
cannot on this occasion avoid remarking, 
that whilst we are accused of acting with 
insincerity towards Russia, the circum- 
stance which led to this resignation is a 
strong proof how anxious his majesty felt 
to offer to that power (though bound to it 
by no positive engagement whatever) a 
participation in the advantages of that con- 
quest, In case Russia had remained faithful 
to her alliance, and to the bonds of amity 
then subsisting between her and this 
country. 

In consequence of this resignation, sir 
R. Abercrombie was sent for, and offered 
the command ; and on the 5th of May he 
received his instructions. Ele sailed trom 
Spithead on the 13th in a single frigate, 
but meeting with a very long passage, for 
which, as for other disappointments of a 
similar nature, ministers are surely not re- 
sponsible, he did not reach Minorca until 
the 22nd of June. On his arrival there, 
he found a requisition from general Me- 
Jas for a body of troops, and in compliance 
with his instructions in this respect, so 
litthe time was lost in paying attention 
to the wishes of our ally, that he sailed on 
the following day for Genoa; but on the 
14th of that month the battle of Marengo 
had been fought, and the false security of 
the Austrians, whilst it rendered them in 
the outset of the campaign too indifferent 
perhaps to our assistance, and afterwards 
too inattentive to the movements of the 
French on the side of the Alps, had en- 
abled Buonaparté to strike that fatal blow, 
which ruined at once the hopes of the 
campaign and of the war.—In consequence 
the armament went to Leghorn, from 
whence a part of it was dispatched to 
Malta, and the remainder rcturned to Mi- 
norca. The effect that battle, and the 
disasters in Germany, followed by the ar- 
mistice, had upon our other plans, and the 
subsequent part of the campaign, have 
been already fully explaincd. 

I avoid dwelling on the nayal successes 
of this war, because they are uncontro- 
verted. = The most sienal victories have 
been obtained—the most gallant exploits 
have been achieved, and in the course of 
the war, we have taken or destroyed 78 
ships of the line, 181 frigates, and 224 
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smaller vessels, making a general total of 
483 ships of war, besides 743 French pric 
vateers, 15 Dutch, and 76 Spanish, in all 
834, which, added to the 483 ships of war, 
makes a grand total of 1,317 vessels 
equipped for the purposes of war; while, 
on the other hand, Great Britain has lost 
by capture only 3 ships of the line, and 
one ship of 50 guns, of which one of the 
line and that of 50 guns have been re- 
taken; and of the frigates taken from 
Great Britain, only one, of $2 guns (the 
Ambuscade) is now in possession of the 
enemy, or perhaps two, as it appears that 
another has lately been captured in the 
Mediterranean. Most of the smaller 
vessels have also been rctaken. Itis a 
constant attempt of those gentlemen, whe 
find it convenient to depreciate the suc- 
cesses, and to cast a shade over the laurels 
of their country, to separate our naval and 
military operations ; but to that manceuvre 
I cannot submit ; for, when gentlemen talk 
of a disgraceful and disastrous war, they 
must recollect that the same councils have 
guided the one, which have conducted the 
other. No person who knows the respect 
I entertain for the meritorious services of 
the board of Admiralty, or who knows the 
unbounded love and esteem I bear to the 
illustrious character who presided over 
that board during the late administration, 
will believe me capable of detracting any 
thing from the glory that belongs to him. 
But [ believe that noble lord would not 
receive it as a compliment from any per- 
son, to be told that he conducted the na- 
va] operations of the war, except in con- 
cert with others of his majesty'’s confiden- 
tial servants; neither, on the other hand, 
will they suppose that I exclusively arro- 
gate to myself any of those successes 
which I have detailed. Ifthere have been 
any defects or delays in the preparations 
for executing the plans resolved upon, 
that demerit belongs m a peculiar degree 
to me; but what I-contend for is, that no 
separation can be made in the councils, 
by which any of the operations, naval or 
military, have been conducted.—And 
there is another ground, which renders it 
impossible to separate from our naval suc- 
cesses the operations of his majesty’s 
forces in the various quarters of the globe. 
Our naval successes are not solely owing 
to the unparalleled skill and valour of our 
commanders, and the decided superiority 
of our ficets; but they are likewise in a 
great degree to be attributed to tlie’ mea- 
sures which have been taken to annihilate 
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the naval resources of our enemy: and 
what are those measures, other than the 
capture of their colonies, and the conse- 
quent annihilation of their navigation and 
commeree? 
_ Before I leave this head, allow me a 
moment to apply what I alluded to at a 
former period of my speech, respecting 
the benefits to be derived from an early 
ossession of the colonies of our enemies, 
in so far as it opens a beneficial substitute 
for those markets which must be inter- 
rupted more or less by every war, in pro- 
portion as that war is more or less com- 
plicated and extended. _It will be satis- 
factory to the House to be informed to 
what extent this object has been attained. 
I have seen the accounts of exports for 
the year 1799. To our West India con- 
uest and the Cape of Good Hope alone 
they amounted to 1,775,000/.; and to this 
ought fairly to be added the increase of 
export to our old West India possessions, 
occasioned chiefly by the capture of the 
enemies’ colonies, and the security thence 
derived to our own. In 1792, the ex- 
ports to our own colonies amounted to 
2,550,0001.; and in 1799, the exports to 
the same colonieslamounted to 3,983,000. 
When this excess, being 1,433,000/., is 
added to the exports to the conquered 
colonies, in the same year, they amount 
to 3,206,000/. During the same year, 
the exports to Denmark, Russia, Sweden, 
Poland, Prussia and Germany, amounted 
to 2,883,000/., being $13,000/. less than 
the extended exports to the West Indies. 
—And the result of the statement is, that, 
by our successful exertions in the course 
of the war, we have provided markets for 
the export of the produce and manufac- 
tures of Great Britain, more than a sub- 
stitute for all the markets of Europe. 
But, in stating my proposition in this 
shape, I do great injustice to my own ar- 
gument in considering these markets 
merely as a substitute: for there cannot 
be a doubt, that by much the greatest 
part of these exports to the continent 
would continue to be sent, even if we 
should be at war with the whole North of 
Europe. The true way therefore of view- 
ing the exports to those conquered co- 
lonies is, to consider them as an acquisi- 
tion of additional markets, and not merely 
as a substitute for old ones.—lIt will be 
remarked, that the observations I have 
just made are confined solely to our West 
India.possessions and the Cape of Good 
Hope. But this is too limited a view of 
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the subject ;—for to this statement should 
be added the exports to our conquests in 
every other quarter of the world. I shall 
not enter into a minute examination of 
them. Indeed the exports to Ceylon and 
the other conquests in the East Indies 
cannot be accurately ascertained, these 
exports being necessarily blended with 
those to the East Indies in general ; but I 
do know that the exports to the East In- 
dies, which in 1791 were under a million, 
last year amounted to above 1,600,000. ; 
of British produce, exclusive of the in- 
crease on private trade, which, although 
I cannot accurately state it, there can be 


‘no doubt has increased in a similar pro- 


portion; and it will farther be observed 
that all these statements are without any 
reference to the commercial advantages 
which we have secured to ourselves by 
our decided superiority in the Mediter- 
ranean during this war. To enlarge upon 
that subject, or to calculate the advan- 
tages which, in a commercial view, the 
possession of Malta may open, would lead 
me into a more extensive field than is ne- 
cessary for the object in view. The state- 
ments I have made are more than sufiici- 
ent to demonstrate the proposition for 
which they are adduced. 

I further stated at the commence- 
ment of my speech, that in my judgment 
nothing ought to limit the exertions of 
this country in early offensive operations 
against the colonial possessions of the 
enemy, when we are forced to recur to 
arms, except the precautions prescribed 
by a just attention to the defence and in- 
ternal security of the united kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland. It will there- 
fore be expected, that I should state to 
the House how we are circumstanced in 
that respect. The return oflord Malmes- 
bury from Lisle, at the end of the year 
1796, was the period when it became ne- 
cessary to pay a minute attention to the 
force requisite for the secure defence of 
Great Britain and Ireland; and at that 
period the charge of that business devolved 
upon the department over which his ma- 
jesty had commanded me to Dehra The 
force at that time stood, in Great Britain, 
regular cavalry 7,687, fencible ditto 6,646 
total cavalry 14,383; regular infantry 
10,974; fencible ditto 6,678, Militia 
36,049, total infantry 53,701. In Ireland, 
regular cavalry 8,982, fencible ditto 731; 
total cavalry 4,713. Regular infantry 
1,078, fencible ditto 10,521, militia 20,030 
total infantry 31,629. There is at present 
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of regular force in England, an establish- 
ment of 21,500 cavalry, and of 84,900 in- 
fantry; andin Ireland a regular cavalry 
of 4,400 men, and 48,600 infantry. This 
is exclusive of the artillery; exclusive of 
marines, to the amount of about 10,000 
serving on board ships of war on the home 
station ; exclusive of seafencibles, amount- 
ing to near 7,000 men ; and exclusive of 
the volunteer force in both islands. I am 
not posgessed of an accurate statement of 
the volunteer force in Ireland, but I am 
generally informed that it amounts to 
about 40,000. In England according to 
an examination very recently made of 
their effective strength, it amounts to 
20,685 cavalry, and 107,353 infantry. 

I am perfectly aware that many gentle- 
men are not disposed to put the same va- 
lue, and to rest the same reliance upon 
the security arising from the volunteer 
force that I do: every man must judge 
from his own feelings upon that subject. 
On occasion of riots arising from scarcit 
of provisions, or other internal causes, 
believe there have been some few in- 
stances of corps which have manifested an 
indisposition to act against their fellow 
subjects, misled into excesses by the lab 
sure of the times, and the unjustifiable 
means taken to inflame their minds, by 
connecting the unavoidable calamity of 
the season with dangerous prejudices and 
popular delusions. The corps, however, 
which have shown this degree of unwil- 
lingness are but few in number, and I 
ake no doubt that his majesty’s servants 
will take the proper methods of prevent- 
ing any inconvenience arising from men 
having arms in their hands, refusing to act 
for any lawful purpose for which they 
may be called upon to give their assist- 
ance. I have said, that the corps of the 
description to which I have referred are 
few in number; and on the other hand, I 
have a certain knowledge, that, in a va- 
riety of places, where there was occasion 
to recur to corps of this description, they 
have, as it was their duty, manifested 
every disposition to alacrity {and vigour 
in the execution of their orders, and the 
fulfilment of the engagements they had 
entered into. Many who hear me can 
bear testimony to such being the conduct 
of the very valuable establishment of vo- 
lunteer corps in many parts of the country 
the most exposed to popular commotions, 
and in none more than in this metropolis 
and its neighbourhood. 

It i, however, unnecessary to dwell 
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longer upon this topic in the present view 
of the subject before the House; for we 
are now talking of the defence of the 
country against a foreign and invading 
enemy; and I hope I am not to be told 
that a hundred and thirty thousand men 
with British hearts, and trained to arms 
are not to be considered as a bulwark 
against any invading enemy, especially of 
such an enemy, whose merciless devasta- 
tion has been experienced in every coun- 
try, where, either by force or intrigue, 
under the mask of friendship and protec- 
tion, or with undisguised violence, the 
arms of France have found their way in 
the course of this war. No person can 
ever convince me, that if ever the enemy 
could make good a landing in any part of 
the united kingdom, any serious alarm 
ought to be entertained, as Jong as the 
armed force in Great Britain and Ireland, 
including regulars, militia, and volunteers 
amounts to between three and four hun- 
dred thousand men, and as long as I bear 
in recollection the feelings and disposition 
manifested in every part of the country at 
the crisis which gave rise and consistency 
to the volunteer establishments. | Under 
circumstances of menaced invasion, sup- 
ported by the most extensive preparations 
on the part of the enemy, when it became 
my duty to appeal to the patriotism 
and public zeal of the country, and the 
effect of that zeal was to produce offers 
‘rom almost every existing corps of an 
extension of their limited services toge- 
ther with a great addition of new levies, 
all formed and trained upon the special 
ground of defending their country against 
the dangers of foreign invasion ; and when 
in addition to all this internal security, 
we reflect upon the innumerable difficul- 
ties, moral and physical, amounting nearly 
to impossibility, attendant upon invasion 
in the face of a superior fleet, I must leave 
those who entertain panics upon this sub- 
ject to the full indulgence of their own 
imaginations ; for, being unable myself to 
participate in their feelings, I am unfit to 
administer comfort to minds so dis- 
eased, 

I trust it wil] not be thought foreign to. 
this subject to take notice of a topic which 
has been occasionally mtroduced when 
the security of the country has been under 
discussion. I have been accused of endan- 
gering that security by the measure which. 
I proposed, of enabling the supplementary 
militia to recruit into the regular army ; 
and it has been added, that, by that mea- 
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Suré, the whole of the force so volunteer- 
ing had been withdrawn, and ns areata 
to other objects than our domestic secu- 
rity. Ihave not the stnallest disposition 
to shrink ftoni any responsibility which 
thi? be supposed peculiarly to belong to 
fne on Account of that measure. I gave 
iny reasons at the time inthis House, and 
they were approved of by parliament. I 
trust the opmions then ehtertained by 
those who concurred with the have jot 
been abandoned by them—by myself they 
cértainly have not; but it may be mate- 
tial to remove all ground of animadversion 
upon that store by stating how thie fact 
really stands. The namber of men ob- 
tained by that measure, in all its different 
stages, both here and in Ireland, as nedily 
&s I can calculate, &mnounted to not less 
than thirty thousand. Of these there are 
now at Gibraltar 2,024, at Malta 2,068, at 
Minorca 4,828, at Portagal 995. I am 
not sure of the present station of the 40th 
regiment, which received 1504; but it 
will be observed, that all those numbers 
joined together, amount to no more than 
11,419, being the whole applied to foreign 
service, but no fess than 15,895 were ap- 
propriated to regiments actually now serv- 
Ing in Great Britain or Ireland, and I 
leave it to the House to jadge whether it 


cin be alleged with reason afd truth that 
those men have been withdrawn from the 
security of Great Britain and Ireland; or 
whether, being equally applicable to the 


service of both parts of the united empire, 


they are not more effectual for the géene- 
ral security of both, than they were in their 


former situation. Add to this, that all 


the disembodied part of the supplemen 
able to be eat. 


militia is at this moment liable to be 


led out, and as much at the service of 
their country as they were at any former 


period. 

Having now considered what are the 
principles upon which, in my judgment, 
Great Britain at war ought to conduct it, 
and having laid before the House in de- 
tail how far these principles have been 
adhered to in the conduct of this war, it 
remains still that I should institute a 
comparison of the result of the war so 
eonducted, with any other period of war 
in the annals of our history; and, in 
order that the comparison may be made 
upon data the most unfavourable for the 
conduct of the present war, I fix upon 
the seven years war as that period, the 
latter years of which were conducted 
under the auspices of Mr. Pitt, afterwards 

* ‘ 
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coniprehend this view of the subject, & 


shall, in the same manner as I have doné 


with regard to thé present war; state the 
ductesses of each year separately: only 
prentising, that, for the first six years of 
the war, Great Britain had Franee alone 
to contend with, and had all the benefit 
of the resources which thé American 
colonies at that time afforded to us: 
whereas in the present war, during these 
feveral years past, we have had to con- 
tend with Frabce united with Spain and 
Holland in hostility against us. Hostili- 
ties commenced in America in 1755, and 
the result of the campaign was, tht 
surrender of a fort te colonel Monckton 
in Nova Scotia, ahd of Severndreog dnd 
Fort Victoria on the 2nd and 8th of 
April. In 1756, Cherick srréndered to 
fear-ddmirat Watson. In 1757, Caleutels 
was re-taken by vice-admiral Watson and 
colonel! Clive on the 2nd of January, and 
Chandernagore surrendered to the vice- 
ddimiral on the 23rd of Marcil: in the same 
year. In 1758, Senegal was taken; 
Louisbourg surrendered, Cherbourg was 
taken possession of on the 7th of August, 
and the bason, jettees, and forts destroyed. 
Fort Du Qtiesne was taken 24h of No- 
vember. Goree was taker the 28th of 
December. In 1759, Guadaloupe and its 
dependencies un the Ist of May. Quebec 
surrendered 18th of September. In 
760, Montreal surrendered to general 
mherst on the 8th of Septethber. In 
1761, Pondicherry, Belleisle, and Domi- 
niqué surrended. In 1762, Martinique, 
Grenada, and the Havannah were taken. 
The result of the naval successes was $2 
ships of tHe line taken and destroyed, 
about fifty frigates, and a proportionate 
number of vessels of a smaller descrip- 
tion. The naval victories wete obtained 
by adiniral Boscawen and sir Edward 
Hawke; ‘and although highly brilliant 
and important at the time, they certanily 
do riot succeed the naval glories of the 
present day. | 
' Having mentioned the failures of the 
present war, I must, tocomplete the com- 
arison, refer to those of the war of 1755. 
inorca was thken from us, and never 
recovered till the peace; and we theréby 
lost our footing in the Meditertathed. ‘It 
is not my dispvsition to disturb ttie ashes 
of the dead, and therefore I shall not 
dwell upon any circumstances which may 
have been supposed to tarnish the cha- 
racter of our fleet at the same mdméent 
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that we lost Minorca. Jo the course of 
that war some reverses and failures were 
plso experienced, both in the East and 
America; byt as the ultimate success was 
id an apie aeboteomiegy. it 
ters, I do not think it necessary to dwell 
-ypon them. It js necessary, however, I 
Should mention, that glthoygh we were 
-successfu) both at Cherbourg and Bel- 
Igisle, we were pot so in the expeditions 
‘Against Rochfort and St. Cas; and those 
-who haye endeavoured so completely to 
misrepresent the termination of the ex- 
pedition to Holland, ahould not forget 
that a convention of a much more morti- 
fying descriptiqn took place at Closter 
Severn during the seven years war. 
jpon this, however, I likewise avoid to 
well; for whatever other gentlemen 
may feel, I profess to derive no satisfac- 
tion in expatiating ypon the past or pre- 
sent, or in anticipating any future cala- 
mities to my country. 
. After she enumeration I have given, 
the House will feel enabled to institute 
the comparison to which I have directed 
their attention. Suffice it for me to say, 
that there is not one success, por one ad- 
vantage, either naval or military, obtained 
in that war, which has not been equalled 
dy the advantages and successes jn this 
war, with the addition of many others. 
With the exception of Guadaloupe, the 
Havannah, and Belleisle, we now hold 
every advantage and every possession 
which the glory of the seven years war 
procured for this country; and we have 
‘the addition of Trinidada, of Surinam, 
Demerara, Berbice, Essequibo, and Cu- 
racoa, ip the West Indies. We are in 
ossession of Minorca and Malta in she 
editerranean, with an unrivalled supe- 
wiority in that sea, and inthe Levant. In 
she t Indies we are in possession of 
ail the Dutch settlements; and an exten- 
sive confederacy formed between France 
and the most powerful prince in India, 
has terminated io the loss of their pos- 
gesaions in that quarter, and in the com- 
plete security of our Asiatic empire, by 
abe overthrow of our most inveterate 
enemy, and the conquest af the Mysare. 
Jn this general view, I must not amit 
taking notice of St. Domingo. It cer- 
aainly has nat been conquered io either 
‘war; and during a great part of the 


aeven years war, till the commerce of 


érance was destroyed by our cruizers, it 
aras the megns of great and anbstantial 
cesoucces te that countey ip carrying on 
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period of the present war. I admit that 
the expenses attending our footing ip 
that island have been great, but in return 
for these expenses we have received a 
considerable advantage, both from its 
produce as a colony, and from its con- 
sumption as a market. But these advan- 
tages are too inconsiderable to be dwelt 
upon in the general view I am taking of 
this subject. The solid advantage we have 
derived from it is, having prevented it 
from administering to the resources of the 
enemy, as in former wars, or its becoming 
the means of annoying our own important 
colony of Jamaica— With this result be- 
fore ug, and with the knowledge the 
whilst we have been extending our con- 
quests in every quarter of the world, we 
have not lost one inch of territory in any 
of our own possessions, I trust my right 
hon. friend, who for these many years has 
guided the councils of this country, 
and has superintended the conduct and 
operations of this war, need not be afraid 
to transmit his fame to posterity as the 
companion of that of his illustrious father. 
Any merit I may claim is of a very sub- 
ordinate nature. It has been to execute 
with industry and with attention those 
operations which had been planned b 
the superior wisdom of others, and to ad- 
here to those principles to which I trust 
this country will ever be attentive as often 
as it may be involved in war. 

I have one observation more to make in 
the comparison of this war, with that 
conducted with such acknowledged bril- 
liancy and success under the auspices af 
the earl of Chatham. I am the more 
eager to make the observation, because I 
am proud to adduce his authority and 
example in support of the principles [have 

niled, and in opposition to those who 
at any time in ahe course of this war have 
been pleased £0 arraign the appropriation 
of so much of the force of the country to 
the object of colonial canquest. In the 
enumeration I have given of the successes 
of the seven years war, I desire to have it 
particularly observed, that the jalgsarars 
of that war, ahd the final success whi 
attended it, arose from those vigorous 
exertions against the colonjal possessions of 
our enemies, by which the commerce and 
navigation, and, as a consequence, the 
-naval resources of the enemy, were anni- 
dhilated : the same line of coaduct which 
led te this result, has been invariably 
pursued in the coirse of this war. Pet- 
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haps I might conclude the ee 
here; but, if I did, I should not do jus- 
tice to my colleagues in the statement I 
have endeavoured to give of their con- 
duct of the war.—In order to judge how 
far they have wisely and successfully used 
the great means which their country has 
put into their hands, it is necessary that 
the House should attend to many collate- 
ral considerations which distinguish this 
war from the war of 1755, and from every 
other war in which this country was ever 
engaged.—JIn the first place, we have 
been fighting against a revolutionary 
government, having recourse to means, 
which, although ey must eaereet| fail, 
are all-powerful whilst they last: a disad- 
vantage to which those who conducted 
the seven years war, or any other war, 
were never subjected. The seven years 
war was supported in France by the or- 
dinary resources of credit and taxation, 
and not by the violent seizure of whole 
capitals, the accumulated wealth of cen- 
turies, wherever they could befound. In 
the seven years war, one public bank- 
ruptcy did not succeed another, and the 
sacred claims of the creditors of the state 
were not set aside to serve the purposes 
of war. In the seven years war, one half 
of the landed property of France was not 
seized upon by the state, and converted 
to the purposes of war. In the seven 
-years war, no travelling guillotines were 
sent about the country to force the popu- 
lation in a mass to its fleets and armies: 
mo successive and general requisitions 
‘and conscriptions were enforced to reple- 
nish the ranks as often as they were thin- 
ned by the most lavish expenditure of 
blood, of which any war or any nation 
ever set the example. In the seven years 
war, whole colonies of slaves were not 
‘armed and arrayed against their masters, 
and the means of hostility against the 
colonies of their enemy procured by ex- 
pedients which could not fail to be de- 
structive of their own. In this war these 
desperate and violent measures have been, 
and still are, the habitual resources of 
France. 

Secondly, We should have had less 
reason to complain, if they had kept their 
revolutionary principles at home; but 
unfortunately those delusive and dan- 
ae doctrines found their way into the 

gdoms of Great Britain and Ireland. 
It would be endless to enlarge upon a 
topic so extensive and material in the 
consideration of this subject. At present 
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I wish to direct the attention of the 
House to this circumstance merely in a 
military point of view, and as connected 
with the conduct of the war. I have 
only to refer to the reports of the com- 
mittees both here and in the Irish par- 
liament, in order to assume it as an esta- 
blished fact, that whilst we have been 
obliged to attend to the most complicat- 
ed and extensive war the country was 
ever engaged in, we have at the same 
time, for years past, and indeed durin 

the whole period of the war, been obliged 
to watch and counteract conspiracy and 
treason in both of the united king- 
dom; and, in Ireland, to quell an open 
and formidable rebellion in the field. 
Treasons, conspiracies, and rebellions, 
formed in concert with, and subservient 
to, the views of our inveterate foreign 
enemies. While we have been holding 
out our Constitution as a prize worthy to 
be contended for with the last shilling of 
our treasure, and the last drop of our 
blood, conspirators have been instilling 
into the minds of the people, that the 
constitution was not worth defending ! 
and that our invaders would bring along 
with them systems and principles of go- 
vernment more favourable to the attain- 
ment and preservation of liberty! While 
we were contending that no constitution 
had ever yet existed so peculiarly framed 
as ours, both for the acquisition and the 
security of property fairly and honestly 
possessed, conspirators have been ad- 
dressing themselves to the basest preju- 
dices and passions of the people, offering 
them, in addition to a delusive freedom, 
equality of property, by subverting all 
the gradations of rank in society, and 
overthrowing all ideas by which property 
is connected with those gradations. 
While we have been bearing up the spirit 
of the country, and encouraging the peo- 
ple manfully to encounter the difficulties 
and dangers to which they were inevita- 
bly exposed, conspirators have been mag- 
nifying every reverse we happened to 
sustain, and exaggerating, in the most 
glowing colours their degenerate hearts 
and wicked imaginations could suggest, 
the successes of our enemies. In former 
wars, the tribute of praise due to the 
successes of hostile generals has been left 
to the gratitude, applause, and admira- 
tion of their own country ; but in pro- 
sible as Buonaparté and Moreau have 


been successful in combating the interests 


and defeating the exertions of the allies 
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of this country, exactly in the same pro- 
portion have they found in this country 
their ablest and warmest panegyrists; 
and there is no hero or statesman, either 
ancient or modern, who has not been 
brought forward as a foil to set off the 
lustre which has been ascribed to those 
‘enemies of Great Britain; and this ob- 
servation, as applicable to the first consul 
of the French republic, is the more strik- 
‘ing, when it is recollected that, in the 
first moments of his power, he was the 
object of execration and invective in the 
mouth of every Jacobin in Europe, and 
no-where more than in this pale be be- 
cause, in his usurpation of power, he was 
truly indeed supposed to have subverted 
the whole principles and basis of that 
*¢ most glorious fabric that the world 
ever beheld ;” — but no sooner had he 
become a successful statesman and war- 
rior, in opposition to the interests of Great 
Britain and its allies, than all his errors 
and excesses, and all his disrespect for 
the rights of man, and the whole system 
of the revolution, were consigned to 
oblivion; and the same pens and tongues 
which had originally inveighed most bit- 
terly against him, became the most en- 
thusiastic admirers of his character, the 
most indefatigable panegyrists of his suc- 
cess, and the most strenuous advocates of 
his ambition. I wish I could with truth 
assert, that such language had never 
found its way within the walls of parlia- 
‘ment. 

Thirdly, Among the principal features 
which have added to the difficulties of the 
present war, and distinguished it from all 
former wars, I must not omit to state the 
total disregard, on the part of France, of 
all principles of public faith as existing 
between nation and nation.—If I wished 
to state a most flagrant and unprovoked 
instance of aggression in this respect, I 
should quote the French invasion of 
Egypt; and if I am asked what this has 
to do with the question? I shall, in my 
turn, ask gentlemen on the other side, 
whether that invasion has not, from the 
‘first moment it was suspected, obliged us 
to employ a very considerable part of our 
forces, both naval and military, to watch 
the enemy in that quarter, which, in the 
common course of hostilities, and with 
‘an enemy that had been restrained by the 
faith of treaties, or an acknowledged 
principle of public law, -might have been 
employed elsewhere? If I may be allowed 
$o recall, for instance, one of the most. 
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splendid achievements of the seven years 
war (the conquest of the Havannah), will 
any one tell me, that, if the French go- 
vernment of that day had been s0 perfi- 
dious to the Ottoman Porte as to have 
taken possession of Egypt, and had from 
thence threatened India, lord Chatham 
would not have been precluded, perhaps, 
from undertaking that brilliant operation 
against Spain, by the more pears ne- 
cessity of supporting the Turks in Egypt. 
Lastly—But great and manifest as these 
advantages are, which the conductors of 
former wars enjoyed over those who have 
been called to the discharge of the same 
arduous duties during the present hostili- 
ties, there is none more striking than that 
suspension of party animosities which 
took place during the period of lord 
Chatham's administration. Party feelings 
and party animosities were not less acri- 
monious in reality than in the present 
day; but the conduct of parties was very 
different indeed. The country was sup- 
posed to be in imminent danger, and men 
of every description thought themselves 
bound to unite in saving it. Has it been 
our fate to meet with a similar support ? 
A spirit of a very opposite tendency has 
been woefully displayed. The necessit 
and justice of the war have been reviled. 
The necessary evils of war have been 
exaggerated by every expression calcu- 
lated to inflame the ‘minds of the Si ae 
and in so far as it was possible for our 
enemies to derive comfort, and consola- 
tion from the representations conveyed to 
them, they have been cherished and en- 
couraged in the conflict.—It is not my 
intention to accuse our opponents of an 
assiduous attention to what they con- 
ceived their duty in these respects within 
the walls of this House. In so far they 
may conceive themselves to have been 
indulgent ; but for that indulgence I can 
return them no thanks. When I recollect 
the periods at which they thought proper 
to secede, and the moments when they 
have thought it convenient to return; 
when I reflect upon the places and the 
modes by which they have diffused the 
poison of their opinions, I. have not cha- 
rity enough to acknowledge their for- 
bearance with any sentiments of gratitude. 
—Iam much more ready to do justice to 
the services of those, who, by the assi- 
duity of their attendance in parliament, 
have practically proved, that they con- 
ceived this House to be the place for the 
display. of their talents, and the gratifica- 
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tion of their ambition. I wish I was able, 
in candour, to give them equal credjt 
for the selection of thoge topics on which 
they have endeavoured to exlubit their 
talents. 

One topic has been, general declama- 
tion, tending to depreciate the situation 
and resources of the country. I should 
have imagined that more pleasing subjects 
of eloquence might have been found, in 
contemplating the state of the country 
with respect to its commerce, ls revenue, 
‘its credit, its internal prosperity, evinced 
ip so many different ways notwithstanding, 
the pressure of scarcity added to that of 
protracted war. I must be permitted to 
express my surprise, that they did not 
find it more suitable to their own taste, 
as [ am sure it must have been more 
pleasing to those they addressed, to have 
Stated to this House, that, at the end of 
the seven years war, and of the last war, 
eonsiderable arrears, on the one hand, 
and no sioking fund, on the other, ex- 
isted ; that lesser burthens were paid with 
more difficulty than greater ones at pre- 
sent; that they did not draw from this 
the inference, that the means of meeting 
fresh taxes have at least kept pace with 
the necessity of imposing them; and as @ 
further proof of this proposition, that it 
never occurred to them to compare the 
value of land at present and at the end of 
the two former ware: that with the same 
wiew they never looked into the state of 
, daterest on meney, the number of bills 
aboually introduced into this Houge for 
cangls, inclosures, public roads, and other 
extensive enterprizes; that they never 
were stnack with these and 60 many other 
symaptome of intergal improvement—with 

e state of our manufactures and com, 
merce-rand generally, with the concur: 
senee ef every circumpapce fron which 
a conclusion can be drawn ypon the 
qeation~——Whether the national ¢apital 
das or has not increased, so as to atford 
to its individual pousessors the means of 
paying out of the cevenue derived from it 
the increasing demands of the state upon 
that revenue, wih more ease to them- 
selves than at the same period of any 
former war? 


There is another view of this subject 


upon which I must likewise express my 
surprise. that geatlemen poxious to dis- 


Sieh talents and eloquence ‘have not. 


moore eager to dwell. When she 
gentlemen opposite tome have thought it 


their duty, slay after day, to:add paogs 
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and distresses to the mind of every 
t, cottager, manufacturer, and 
merchant, by a recital of all the dis- 
tresses and calamities they are supposed 
to labour under, has it never occurred 
to them, to spare their own feelings, 
to indulge the benevolence of their 
own dispositions, and to gratify the 
tenderness of their own hearts, by ad- 
ministering consolation to every d 
scription of the subjects of this country, 
by a comparison of their situation with 
that of similar descriptions of people 
in the country with which we are 
at war. There is no positive happivess 
in this world. For individuals, as for 
nations, ease and happiness are re- 
lative advantages, which not only admit 
of, but must generally be determined by 
comparison with the ease aod happiness 
enjoyed by other individuals or other na- 
tions, Directed to this view of the gub- 
ject, the topics of eloquence in the bands 
of the hon. gentlemen would have been 
inexhaustible, if they had thought it 
worth their while occasionally tg bestow a 
few sentences in detailing the interior 
state of France, ag it has been affected 
by the present war. Let them ask the 


tich merchant of Marseilles, the great 


manufactyrer of Lyons, the annyitant 
who had trusted bis capital to the 
good faith of the state, or the gen- 
tleman of landed property, whether ia 
France, or in its once flourishing colo- 
nies, what have been their respective 
situations for these last nine years? Whe- 
ther their trade has increased, their ma- 
mafactures flourished, their dividends or 
their rents heen paid? I believe that the 
three firat classes might answer as one 
aan, that they should be too happy if 
the revelytion bad left them a tythe even 
of the capital, aad the resources it has 
taken from them; and most of the fourth 
clags bave beep dispossessed altogether. 
Let gentlemen jook at the population of 
France, and find, if they cap, a sin 

family alyost shat bags mot the. loss of a 
son or a hyaband to deplare. Let them 
look at the state of religion and public 
morals an France, a the paglected and 
ryipeus state of all public institutions 
{those connected with their military views 
Alone excepted), .at the .candigian of the 
provinces and public roads jn. every pact 
of the repyblic. Les them tell me mbat 
degree al political harty exists, nied: 
ie the state of the prage:? Let them. 

grecby what means she personal liberty, 
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- the personal safety, or the preperty of the 
subject is protected against the arbitrar 
power of a military goveranient? 

when they have well considered ali these 
things, not with the acute feelings of 
those whe have endured these sufferings, 
and whose wounds are still unhealed, but 
as mere spectators only, with the commouh 
feelings of humanity, and the ideas de- 
rived from an English education—dead 
then let them tell me whether this war, 
however successful te the French in their 
military operations on the content, hés 
not been the moet really destruetive of 
the happiness and prospects of those by 
whom it has been carried on and sup-+ 
ported, that ever was undertaken by any 
great nation? I have no pleasure in thus 
detailing the miseries and calamities even 
of an enemy; buat if, by ing the 
state of my own country with of the 
enemy to which it is epposed m war, | 
can invigorate the wpint and éhergy of 
my countrymen, if by such a pet ene 
¥ can afford them consolation under the 
difficulties they have encountered, and 
fortitude to resist those to which they ate 
still exposed ; if, in owe word, by such a 
detail, 1 can point out to them all the 
miseries ard horrors of a revolutionary 
government, I shall think it the best 
service I can discharge to my country, 
and the best legacy I can bequéath to it 
at the close of my political life. 

I should not do justice to the abject I 
have undertaken to discuss, or to the 
charges brought by ty opponents, if I 
were to conclude without adverting te 
one more topic, wpon which the gentie- 
men opposite to me have conceived them- 
selves at liberty to dwell with peculiar 
triumph. Leaving behind them, bs out 
of the question, all our separate successes, 
in our separate war, both against France 
and all its allies, and referring only to 
one or two partial failures, they have at 
the same time been particularly eager te 
impute to the late administration the bad 
success of our allies upon the continent ; 
and having assumed as the foundation of 
their invectives that the restoration of 
monarchy in -Frence was the object of the 
war, they have expatiated upon ‘the total 
failure of that ‘object, ahd have from 


thence thought ‘themselves entitled to: 


conclude, that the war has béen disgrace- 
fal and disastrous 'to this country. Upon 
this view of the ancstion: I have in the 
first place explicitly to deny, as we have 
uniformly denied it, that the object of this 
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wer was the restoratiou of the monarch 

m France. We have, in common wit 
many of the wisest sad best mea in every 
uartet of Europe, wished, it is true, for 
restoration of monarehy in France, 
believing it to be the only means of 
completely extirpating from that couns 
try those revolutionary principles which 
have spread such destruction over the 
whele continent of Europe. We likewise 
vofessed our sincere sorrow ard regret 
that these revolutionary principles should 
have been successful any where in over- 
turning one government and establishing 
another, which, whatever may be its pre- 
sent merits or defects, concerning which 
I give no opinion, has certainly aren out 
the subversion of property, and of 
e other principle on which civil 
society had till then been maintained, and 
as such, must, in proportion to ite extent 
and success, be a matter of dangerous 
example to the disaffected, and of salutary 
warning to the friends of good order in 
all other countries. But to say that the 
object of this country has been to esta- 
blish any particular form of government 
in France, is only.to repeat an assertion 
which has been as often contradicted as 
it has been made; and if I were to go 
over the same ground again, it would 
only lead to renew the discussion on 
topics which have been so often treated 
of by much abler hands. The object of 
the present war has been to defend our- 
selves, and to preserve that systern of go- 
vernment fet which the property, the 
liberties, the religion of this country 
have ‘been maintained, and for the pre- 
servation of which, against an unprovoked 
systematic aggression, the decisions 
of parliament and the sense of the people 
have so repeatedly declared the present 
war to have been, in its origin, just, ne- 
cessary, ‘and unavoidable. Sbeltered by 
such authorities, I will not be tempted to 
run over that ground which has been so 
often trodden before. | 
With regard to the batl success of our 
allies, I believe I lament those calamities 
fully as much as any of the gentlemen 
who take such pleasure in expatiating 
them; but I must protest against 
the government of this country bemg 
chatged with the calamities end mie- 
fortunes of those allies with ‘whom we 
have been connected. We are en- 
titled in justice to conterid, that the ques- 
tion of success or failure is to be mea- 
sured by a consideration ofour own efforts, 
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consistency, advantages, and present sita- 
ation ; and not by laying at our door the 
caprice, the pusillanimity, the reverses, 
and consequent calamities of all those 
powers, who, whether allied with us-or 
not, have been forced, by the aggressions 
of France, into the present war. So far 
from denying the charge, we claim merit 
to ourselves in having, by every persuasion 
and every means in our power, endea- 
voured to impress upon the minds. of 
every court in Europe, the necessity of 
energy, firmness, and vigour, to resist 
those calamities which there was no 
chance of averting by any other weapons. 
If our advice and remonstrances had been 
followed, and if the various potentates in 
Europe had been induced to lay aside 
their own jealousies and unfortunate ani- 
mosities, the issue would have been differ- 
ent to all of them, and they would have 
been relieved from the risk of those future 
aggressions and dangers which they will 
sooner or later be obliged to encounter. 
‘Thus far we admit, but we will notacknow- 
ledge ourselves responsible for the execu-. 
tion of measures, many of which we have 
lamented, and scarcely.any of which we 
could control. | 

I feel, however, that I am enlarging 
unnecessarily upon a topic, which, - al-. 
though my opponents may find it conve- 
nient, from events, to dwell upon, still 
forms no part of the grounds of their dis- 
approbation of the conduct of the pre- 
sent war. To prove this, I have only to 
remark, that the war, whether considered 
as a confederacy of powers opposed to a 
most formidable enemy, or as the sepa- 
rate war of this country, has at every dif- 
ferent period of its duration, and under 
every change of its fortune, been equally 
stigmatized as disastrous by those gentle- 
men. At the close of the campaign of 
1799, this epithet was no Jess applicable 
in their sense, than at the period of the 
last armistice in Germany. What meaning 
then do they attach to this expression, as 
applied to the war generally, since in 
their mouths it is equally characteristic 
of the most glorious and of the most cala- 
mitous epochs of the continental war? 
When the victorious Austrians had reco- 
vered Italy, and were on the frontiers of 
France, the war was the most disastrous 
ever known. It is mentioned in the same 
terms (for they can findnostronger ), when 
the same armies are discomfited and driven 
back to the walls of Vienna. That some- 
thing therefore which makes this was the 
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most disastrous, ifthe word intheir mouths 
has any meaning at all, must be indepen- 
dent of, and unconnected with, the con- 
tinental war, and can consequently have 
reference to the separate war of this coun- 
try only, and on this point I have joined 
igsue with them, and am not afraid, apon 
the statement I have given, to wait the 
judgment of this House, and of a candid 
and impartial public. 

After the tax I have already imposed 
on the indulgence and attention of the 
House, 1 should be inexcusable if I were 
to enter upon a discussion of the other 
tupics stated by the hon. gentleman as 
objects of inquiry; I must therefore leave 
these to. be adverted to by others. It 
will, however, be expected that 1 should 
~ a few words on the concluding part 
of the hon. gentleman’s speech, in which,. 
in common with some of my late col- 
leagues in office, I am personally impli- 
cated. It has been stated, that there is a. 
mystery and cloud hanging over our re- 
tirement from office which ought to be 
cleared up by an inquiry. 1 must confess 
I really do not understand what is meant 
by these expressions. Nothing can be 
more simple and less mysterious than 
the whole of that transaction. It hap- 
pened that some of his majesty’s con 
dential servants entertained a deep-rooted 
Opinion, that it was of essential moment 
to the full consolidation of the interests 
of the united kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, that the situation of the Ca- 
tholics of Ireland should undergo a revi- 
sion, with a view to further sndlulpences 
being granted to them; and finding in-. 
superable objections to their bringing for- 
ward that measure with any beneficial 
effect, they thought it their duty humbly 
to entreat his majesty’s permission to re- 
tire from the public service, and his ma- 
Jesty was graciously pleased to acquiesce 
in their request. In this transaction they 
are not able to discern any thing either 
mysterious or incompatible with the prin- 
ciples and usages of the constitution. 
They have often heard it stated as a re- 
proach to public men, that they had clung 
to their official situations after it was no- 
toriously perceived that they were disabled - 
from bringing forward or carrying mea- 
sures which they conceived to be of deep 
importance to the interests of the empire, 
but this is the first time I have ever heard 
of reproach or blame being imputed to an 
Oppositeconduct ; and without meaning to 
impeach the judgment or integrity of other 
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men, I must be permitted to state, that 
the individuals concerned are the only 
persons entitled to appreciate the import- 
ance of the object in question, with a 
view to the guidance of their own con- 
duct, and what was conscientiously their 
duty to do on such an occasion. We have 
retired in no disgust, nor in any spirit of 
faction. We feel, and shall continue to 
feel to the last hour of our lives, every 
sentiment of loyalty, duty, and attach- 
ment to our sovereign; and it is impossi- 
ble that some of us can ever forget, or 
cease to acknowledge with gratitude and 
reverence, the many marks of public in- 
dulgence, and of private kindness, which, 
in his gracious goodness he has_ been 
pleased, on multiplied occasions, to mani- 
fest towards us; and we wish the since- 
rity of these sentiments to be judged of, 
not by our professions, but by the future 
tenor of our lives. 

It is with heartfelt satisfaction I per- 
ceive, that the talents, the character, and 
the virtues of our successors, have en- 
titled them to the confidence of their 
sovereign. The best proof I can give of 
the sincerity of this feeling is, my deter- 
mination to give to them my most decided 
Support in whatever way it can be useful 
to add to the atrongth of his majesty’s 
government ; and that resolution is doubly 
enforced by the conviction I have, that 
they are entitled to it by their determina- 
tion to follow the example of their prede- 
cessors in resisting the attempts and in- 
fluence of those whose principles and con- 
duct I conceive are inimical to the stabi- 
lity of our happy constitution. From such 
persons I have no doubt they will receive, 
as their predecessors experienced, a 
decided and inveterate opposition; but 
from that opposition I can predict they 
will derive a powerful means of support. 
I cannot, Sir, better explain the light in 
which I view it, than by stating an 
tinecdote of two royal brothers :—Charles 
the 2nd being cautioned by his brother 
the duke of York against the danger of 
mixing, according to his frequent custom 
with the people, and of exposing his 
person unguarded at a period of consider- 
able ferment, and discontent, replied— 
* brother, brother, do not be uneasy ; I 
Have nothing to fear, for they know who 
expects to be my successor; they will 
never murder me, to make way for you.” 
I’ shall conclude, Sir, with expressing my 
sincere hope and confident expectation 
that his majesty’s’ present ministers will 
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use their best endeavours to obtain for the 
country the blessings of a safe and ho- 
nourable peace; and if such cannot be 
obtained, that they will continue to call 
forthand employ the resources andenergy 
of the country in the prosecution of a 
vigorous and successful war. 

arl Temple said, he was sorry on the 
present occasion, to feel it his duty to 
differ from those with whom, ever since 
he had entered into parliament, he had 
aimostuniformly acted. He professed to 
entertain the greatest respect for the new 
chancellor of the exchequer: but he 
confessed he would rather that he had 
continued to fill the Chair of the House, 
which he had so long done with honour 
to himself and with usefulness to the 
country. Though, upon the subject be- 
fore the House, he believed there were 
few points respecting which he could 
agree in opinion with the hon. mover, yet, 
setting out from different points, led by 
different impulses, and following different 
routes, they might agree in arriving at 
the same conclusion. Ever since he had 
come into parliament, he had supported 
the measures of his right hon. relation 
when he was in power; and he would not 
desert him, now that he was out of power. 
But he would support the present motion, 
because he conceived the country to be 
in a state of great danger and difficulty ; 
because he thought inquiry necessary, in 
order to ascertain the cause and the 
extent of the evils with which it was 
afflicted, and to ascertain the remedy that 
ought to be applied. The king in the 
exercise of his undoubted prerogative, 
had appointed a new administration to 
direct the affairs of the country in this 
important juncture. He did not wish to 
speak harshly of this administration ; but 
it appeared to him to be “ a thing of 
shreds and patches’—made up of men in 
whom he could have no confidence, be- 
causehehadhadno experience. Ithad been 
well said, that suspicion was a sufficient 
ground for inquiry. He conceived this 
to be a good principle for a British House 
of Commons to act upon. The motion 
had many precedents. Committees of 
inquiry were moved for, and granted, du- 
ring the Amerivan war, the India bill, and 
at the time of the king’s illness. Two of 
the subjects, on which it was proposed that 
an inquiry should now be instituted, the 
principles of neutral law, and Catholic 
emancipation in Ireland ; were intimately 
connected with the most valuablo inter- 
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ests of the country. He did not wish 
that the decision upon these interests 
should be left to ministers who had hi- 
therto given no proof of their talents. 
When their conduct had proved their 
capacity, then he would sd at them : 
but of all things he deprecated blind con- 
fidence; they might be satisfied of their 
own abilities, for the arduous task they 
had undertaken. Phaeton drove the cha- 
riot of the sun for a day, satisfied of his 
ability to do it; but the effect was, he set 
the world on fire. 

Mr. Ellison said, that if the present mi- 
nisters had not the confidence of the 
noble earl, we should not thence conclude 
that they had not the confidence of the 
people. Instead of being men of little or 
no ability, they were possessed of powerful 
talents and great political sagacity. In- 
stead of being “a thing of shreds and 
patches,” the present administration con- 
sisted of men of worth and ability—men 
who had not yet been tried, and who 
therefore deserved public confidence. 
They had accepted their offices from the 
each of motives; and so long as they 

ad the welfare of the king and country 
at heart, so long should they have his 
support. 

r. May did not hesitate to repose 
confidence in the present administration. 
He bestowed on them some handsome 
compliments, being convinced of their 
ability and virtue. He thought the times 
not favourable to an inquiry, and there- 
fore would oppose the motion. 

Sir W. Young said, he had supported 
his majesty’s late ministers, but he should 
vote for inquiry. He had yet to learn 
how far the measures of the newly ap- 
pointed ministers deserved his support 
before he gave it. Hesupported Mr. Pitt 
because he conceived that the capacity, 
the integrity, the genius and the eloquence 
of that right hon. gentleman fully entitled 
him to that support. Where was he now 
to look for measures calculated to conso- 
Jidate the strength of the empire? The 
uncertainty in which they were placed, 
was alone a sufficient ground for inquiry ; 
and when he considered the other sub- 
jects which demanded investigation, he 
could not hesitate to vote for the mo- 
tion. 

Mr. Pitt said, that after what the House 
had heard from his right hon. friend, much 
as he was interested in thequestion, andin 
some of the topics which were opened by 
thehon. mover, he should have felt that he 
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had but little excuse for soniye the 

e present, 
subject, if the debate had not, from a few 
words which fell from another member, 
taken a turn totally different from that 
which was introduced by the hon. mover 
The principal part of the time which he 
employed in the discussion was consumed 
in endeavouring to satisfy the House, 
that as he now suspected some gentlemen 
had improperly resigned their situations 
under government, that was sufficient to 
induce the House to go into an inquiry 
into the state of the nation. If it had not 
been for some observations that were 
made upon those resignations, and he had 
been aware that no gentleman would 
give his vote this night upon any but a 
consideration of this simple question :— 
‘‘Do the arguments this night alter the 
principles on which you yourselves have 
acted for nearly nine years ?”’—if, he said 
it had not been for some observations 
which were independent of that question, 
simply so stated, he should have felt it 
hardly necessary for him to have troubled 
the House at all, but to pass by in silence, 
and refer to the judgment of the House, 
every thing which related to his own per- 
sonal conduct. He hoped that this lan- 
guage would not be mistaken for indif- 
erence in him as to the opinion of the 
House, or of the country : for a contempt 
for either he had no wish to express. He 
pretended to no such philosophy as that 
which led to the species of indifference as 
to the opinion of others, which some per- 
sons chose to affect; nor was he indiffer- 
ent to the circumstances of this country, 
nor to the opinion which the public might 
entertain of the share, the too large share, 
he had taken in them, on the contrary, 
he confessed, that these topics occupied 
his attention much, for events bad bap- 
pened which disappointed his warmest 
wishes, and frustrated the most favourite 
hopes. of his heart; and he could have 
desired to have continued to pursue the 
objects of such hopes and wishes to the 
end of that struggle, which he had worked 
for with anxiety and care. There never 
was a period in his life, in which these 
topics were indifferent to him. Much less 
could he be indifferent to the good opi-. 
nion of those who had been induced, on 
80 many occasions to show so much confi- 
dence in him—a_ confidence, however,. 
which had always been constitutionally 
given, and to which he begged leave to 
say, every servant of the crown was en- 
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Neither was he indifferent to the many 
marked instances he had observed of the 
personal confidence in him, upon various 
occasions, and which he could not flatter 
himself with having merited. 

Much, however, as he felt these senti- 
ments, there were others which he felt 
still more strongly ; and therefore he was 
under the necessity of submitting some 
ideas upon the subject before the House. 
This was not a question solely applicable 
to himself or to his colleagues; for if it 
were, however dear the topics of such a 
case might be to him, he should have 
been induced to give the House but little 
trouble on that account. No, this was a 
question which involved the honour of 

at House, and the character of the na- 
tion ; the honour of the one, and the con- 
stitutional freedom of the other. This 
motion taken in that view of the subject, 
he would put to the House this question : 
— Whether it was prepared to retract all 
that it had declared and done for the last 
nine most eventful years, and had changed 
its mind on the nature of that struggle in 
which we had for that period been en- 
gaged, and in which, not only so large a 
gs of that House had been so firm, 
but, as he had on a former occasion taken 
the liberty of expressing it, a greater ma- 
jority of the people had supported uni- 
formly and steadily, and which they had 
considered as nothing less than a contest 
for independence with the enemy abroad, 
and for a constitutional safety with the 
cae at home? He believed, therefore, 
that the House would conceive its honour 
to be implicated in the question now be- 
fore it, as well as the honour, and, in a 
considerable degree, the safety of the 
country. On these points, the decision 
of the House, and the judgment of the 
public, bad been uniform and steady. . If 
ever the moment should arrive, in which, 
under whatever mask, the attempt should 
be made, to induce the House to forget 
the principles by which it had been so 
long guided—if ever the moment should 
"arrive, in which the principles of those 
should prevail who had, by their argu- 
ments, za ibe the enemy, the counsels 
of those who had so often embarrassed 
our proceedings, and checked our efforts 
--counsels,* which led to the surrender 
of our independence and constitutional 
freedom, instead of the counsels which 
tended to the preservation of both—if ever 
the moment sliould arrive, when the 
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House, being told they should tread back 
their steps to avoid a general havoc over 
all Europe, instead of pursuing such steps 
uniformly and steadily should adopt the 
advice—if ever the moment should arrive, 
when the House would listen to and fol- 
low such counsels, he should then indeed 
begin to think that there was some ground 
for the prediction which had been uttered 
of the downfall of this empire ; but, thank 
God! there was no appearance of any 
such downfall, because there was no pro- 
bability that the advice and counsel he 
had just alluded to, was to be taken as a 
remedy for any evil which was alleged to 
afflict us. 

He therefore spoke with less apprehen- 
sion of danger than he should do if these 
things were doubtful, upon the motion of 
the hon. gentleman, and with the less 
anxiety as to many parts of that gentle- 
man’s speech, when he reflected on the 
manner in which it had been answered by 
his right hon. friend ; indeed, he thought 
he perceived something which conveyed 
an idea, that the hon. gentleman opposite 
to him, did not entertain any very san- 
guine hope that they would be able to 
prevail on the House to assent to the mo- 
tion now before it; they did not seem to 
think they had laid before it materials to 
call upon it to retract all it had hitherto 
asserted, or reverse all it had hitherto 
done in the course of the present war. 
This considcration, therefore, supposing 
he felt no other, would have induced him 
to remain silent on this debate; but he 
felt a mixed sensation, from what had 
fallen from an hon. gentleman, and from 
a noble lord, with whom he had the hoe- 
nour of being conneeted in kindred, as he 
had hitherto been in political sentiments. 
He felt grateful for the unmerited ex- 

ressions of good opinion which his noble 
bic acae. and those with whom he was 
most immediately connected, had directed 
towards him; but he must confess, he 
should have been better pleased, both as 
a public man, and a private individual, if 
he had heard sentiments that were less 
favourable to himself, and more favourable 
to others, who were now in his majesty’s 
service ; and if he felt any other than such 
wishes, he apprehended he should have 
been unworthy of the good opinion which 
the noble lord had been pleased to express 
of him. Nor could he help saying, that 
those who, like the noble lord, were to 
vote for this motion, were, without intend- 
ing it, adopting a course the most untair, 
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the most unkind, towards those to whom 
they professed friendship, that they possi- 
bly could pursue ; and at the same time, 
& course that would be the most mis- 
chievous with regard to the interests of 
the public. | 

Now, as to the word “ unfair,”? which he 
perceived had an effect on some gentle- 
men on the other side, which he did not 
intend to produce, he meant nothing un- 
civil to these gentlemen; but the House 
should judge whether his ideas were just 
or not. There were two sets of gentlemen 
who were desired to vote on precisely the 
same i acne on two grounds, that were 
not only distinct, but opposite. Of this 
he thought himself entitled to complain. 
He thought he had some reason to com- 
plain, that his opponent was to have the 
benefit of the votes of some of the friends 
of the late administration, while he who 
was one of such administration, had only 
the benefit of a speech from his friends ; 
thus his noble relation expressed in him 
the fullest confidence, and yet pursued 
him to condemnation, because he did not 
choose to confide in those of his majesty’s 
servants who were now in office. 

In the next place, he hoped he might 
be permitted to observe, that there was 
no point which had been more disputed 
in that House (although the thing itself 
never appeared to him to be difficult), 
than that of confidence in his majesty’s 
ministers. But the case was not to stop 
here. The question of confidence had 
nothing about it that was new. It attend- 
ed the outset of his administration, and it 
had not deserted the close of it. In the 
outset of his administration, he understood 
it to be held by some people, that no per- 
son was entitled to common and ordinary 
confidence, until he had given proof of 
having deserved it. It never could be 
carried in substance to the length it here 
went in the letter; for it was impossible 
to say that a man should not have any 
confidence in a situation, because it was 
new to him, for that must be made ap- 
plicable for every human creature ; when- 
ever he entered at first upon any em- 
data he must at some time or other 

e new in his employment: it was not, 
therefore, at that time, judged that he 
should have no confidence personally (for 
certainly that was not claimed for him), 
but it was said, that he came into admi- 
nistration with sentiments opposite to 
those which had been held by men who 
preceded him in office, and who had en- 
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joyed the confidence of the Hause (he 
meant the sentiments of the hon. gentle- 
man opposite to him), and the question 
was then, whether he, who was then said 
to hold sentiments different from those 
which were said to have the confidence of 
the House, should have any of that con- 
fidence placed in him; that was the way 
in which the point was put then. But the 
way in which it was put now was abso- 
lutely whimsical ; for it was now stated, 
‘‘ Here is a ministry who have had the 
full confidence of the House of Comn- 
mons ;'—words which he did not presume 
to utter for himself, but which, for the 
purposes of this debate, were uttered by 
others for him—and gentlemen had said, 
that within a few hours of his departure 
there was an appearance of stability in 
his majesty’s government. But what was 
the complaint now? Not that the per- 
sons who new claimed the support of the 
House differed from those who had re- 
ceived that support, as he was stated to 
have done in 1783 (how correctly that 
was stated was another question), but 
that those who now claimed the confi- 
dence of the House, ought not to have 
it, because they professed the same prin- 
ciples as those who have so long possessed 
that confidence. The reason for this was 
a very curious one; it was stated by cer- 
tain gentlemen to be that of their not 
knowing why his majesty’s late ministers 
had retired :—so that confidence was to 
be withheld from his majesty’s present 
servants till gentlemen knew why their 
predecessor’s went out of office, and till 
the new ones were known. He did not 
see why gentlemen were to withhold their 
confidence from his majesty’s present mi- 
nisters, because they did not know why 
their predecessors retired; he did not 
know why gentlemen wanted any more 
information on that subject than they pos- 
sessed already. They knew almost all 
they should know, and, he believed, all 
they would know upon that subject. But 
here the public were to be deprived of 
the services of those who had been chosen 
by the crown, merely because there was, 
about the retirement of their predecessors, 
something which these gentlemen said 
they did not understand; and because 
the House did not know how the new 
ministers would act. He understood that 
they. were persons who would act on their 
own judgment, as they ought to do in 
each particular, but that their general 
principles were the same ; and then it came 
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to this—that the spl idan of the pre- 
sent motion said the House ought to with- 
hold its confidence from the present mi- 
nisters, not because they were the reverse, 
but because‘they were the same in prin- 
ciple with those in whom the House had 
confided. 

But he would rot stop here. If the 
House considered the points on which it 
usually afforded its confidence, it would 
find every reason for affording it to the 
present ministers. It was said, that mi- 
nisters should be men known to the House 
of Commons before the House confided 
in them. Be it so.—That could not be 
made applicable to the situation to which 
they were at any time to be appointed, 
because that would go to the exclusion of 
confidence in any man whenever he came 
into a new situation. There could be no 
experience of him in that situation until 
he was tried. But when persons were 
tried in one situation, and had acquitted 
themselves well, the rule was to give them 
credit that they would do so in any other 
situation, until proof of something to the 
contrary appeared. If this was not cor- 
rect doctrine, he was very much deceived. 
He should like to know on what princi- 
ple it was, that the propriety of support- 
ing them should be questioned until they 
had shown by their actions that they did 
not deserve to be supported. Were these 
gentlemen called to a situation that was 
new tothem? Yes; but were they new 
tothe public? Not so; for they were 
not only not new to the House and the 
public, but they were not new to the love 
and esteem of the House and the public, 
and that from sufficient experience as to 
their principles and talents.—One of them 
was a gentleman who was admired in pri- 
vate, as well as respected and esteemed 
in public, who had been long chosen into 
the situation of the first commoner in this 
country, and had lately been unanimously 
re-elected to that high station. Was this 
the person of whom the House of Com- 
mons were to say, they would not confide 
in him, because, at a moment of difficulty 
(dissembled by none, but exaggerated by 
some persons. who loved to dwell an any 
topic which gave any thing of.a gloom to 
our affairs), he quitted a situation of the 
highest authority that a representative of 
the people could possess, for one of greater 
trouble and, perplexity, and at a moment 
when hon. gentlemen, were holding out 
the difficulties of the situation to be insu- 
perable? To refuse confidence to such 
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a person in such a situation, appeared to 
him to be repugnant to common sense 
and to common justice ; and he could not 
help saying, that be was astonished at 
what his noble friend and the hon. baro- 
net had said that night on some parts of 
this subject. | | 

Again he would say, that if he saw a 
noble lord (Hawkesbury) called to the 
situation of a secretary of state, he was 
ready to ask, without the fear of receiving 
any answer that would disappoint him, 
whether gentlemen on the other side knew 
any man who was superior to that noble 
lord; who for the last ten years had more 
experience of state affairs, and who had 
given greater proof of steady attention to 
public business; of a better understand- 
ing; of more information ; who possessed 
in a greater degree all those qualities 
which go to qualify a man for great 
affairs? He was ready to ask gen- 
tlemen on the other side, if they knew 
any one among themselves who was : 
rior to his noble friend? Let them give 
him the answer. He should like to take 
the opinions of the different individuals on 
the other side, if it were not a painful 
thing to put it to their modesty, whether 
any one among them, except one hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Fox) whose attendance 
was of late so rare, that he might. almost 
be considered as anew member—whose 
transcendant talents, indeed, made him 
an exception to almost any rule in every 
thing that required uncommon powers, 


-but whose conduct was also what ought, 


generally speaking, to be an exception 
also to the rules which ought to guide 
the affairs of this country ; which conduct 
had been at variance in some respects 
from that of almost every other public 
man, and which, if followed, must have 
been highly injurious to the true interest 
of this country;—he repeated it, he 


knew of no one on the opposite side of * 


the House (except the hon. gentle- 
man he had alluded to, whose experi- 
ence was as great ag his faculties. wera 
transcendant), that was more than: equal 
to his noble friend in capacity for busi- 
ness. He.did not mean to offer any in- 
civility to gentlemen on the other side; 
but he, did not think that. he had. offered 
either of them any disparagement what- 
ever, when he said, that neither of them 
was more than equal to his noble friead. 
—Was it necessary for him to. say much 
of the faculties and fitness, in every par- 
ticular, of a certain noble lord ( Eldon) 
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who was likely soon to have the custody 
of the great seal? He was, surely, not 
new to this country, whose character for 
legal knowledge, for integrity, and for a 
cluster of those qualities which fit him for 
that high office, had been long acknow- 
ledged. There was no pledge necessary 
on behalf of such a character. Of other 
individuals of the new administration, he 
could say much ; but if he were to indulge 
his feelings upon this topic, he should be 
in danger of wearying the House. There 
was, however, one character of whom he 
could not forbear speaking. It would 
occur to the House, that it was not an 

thing to supply the place of the late 
first lord of the Admiralty, earl Spencer ; 
and yet he should think that the name of 
earl St. Vincent would appear in a real sa- 
tisfactory light to the House, even as the 
successor of the noble earl, or of any 
other man known to this country; and 
that the more especially in a period of war, 
which called for all the exertion of the 
executive government. Was this appoint- 
ment not such as to support the hope of 
this country, that it would come soon to 
the termination of a contest which we had 
conducted near toa conclusion—[ Hear, 
hear, from the other side.]—which he 
trusted we had conducted near to a con- 
clusion. But whether the contest was 
yet to be long or short, until the object 
of it were secured, he hoped the spirit of 
the country would not be impaired, nor 
in any degree slackened, but exerted with 
vigour towards bringing it to a termina- 
tion; or, if we were still to struggle with 
continued difficulties, he would ask, was 
not the name of that noble earl a shield 
and bulwark to the nation? He would 
therefore say, that gentlemen spoke with 
but little reflexion, or even consideration, 
when they said the present administration 
were not entitled to the confidence of that 
House, or of the public—he meant, of 
course, no more than a constitutional 
confidence. All he contended for was, 
that unless some good reason were as- 
signed to the contrary, the House was 
bound, by the best principles of policy, as 
well as by the true spirit of the constitu: 
tion of this country, to wait to see the 
conduct of the ministers of the crown, 
before they should withhold their confi- 
dence. On this subject of confidence, let 
not gentlemen suppose that a committee 
on the state of the nation could be of the 
least use, because nothing that could be 
there disclosed -could give the House 
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more information than the House pos- 
sessed already on that matter; nor could 
any thing be done in that committee that 
could alter the present posture of the 
executive government, unless the com- 
mittee should pass a resolution to with- 
draw its confidence from the present mi- 
nisters of the crown, and to give it to 
their opponent (Mr. Fox) and his friends, 
in order to make them successors to 
them; which would be a pretty strong 
measure, and border on an encroachment 
on the prerogative, besides introducing 
principles the very reverse of those, 
which had hitherto invariably had the 
sanction of parliament. He did not mean 
to use any opprobrious epithets towards 
gentlemen on the other side; but he cer- 
tainly did not say more than was war- 
ranted by fact, when he said, that by the 
constant course of the determination of 
parliament, the principles of these gen- 
tlemen had been reprobated. 

Having said this, he would now utter a 
word or two for his colleagues and for 
himself. With regard to their quitting 
their offices, he did not see any myer 
about that subject, and he thought he was 
entitled to rely on the candour of gentle- 
men on the other side for believing the 
sincerity of their declarations on the oc- 
casion. The hon. gentleman who spoke 
first, was pleased to say, he would allow 
that in case of a public measure of im- 
portance which a minister found he could 
not propose with success, or that be was 
not able to propose as a measure which 
was assuredly to receive the assistance of 
those who compose the executive govern- 
ment, and that such a measure a minister 
could not conscientiously give up or 
abandon—that such a condition of things 
would be sufficient to excuse a minister 
for retiring, and would, indeed, give a mi- 
nister a right to retire. Now, after that 
allowance of the hon. gentleman, it was 
matter of astonishment to him that any 
doubt could have been entertained by that 
hon. gentleman on that part of the subject, | 
or that he did not at once admit, that the 
circumstance which had been sufficiently 
explained, already had amounted, in the 
opinion of that hon. gentleman, to a com- 
plete justification of himself and others 
who had retired. He admitted, however, 
to the hon. gentleman, that if a person 
who filled an office of important trust 
under government, had formed the project 
of proposing some measure which did not 
appear to him to be of much public im- 
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portance, although he had made up his 
mind.upon it, but which he could not 
carry into effect, seeing clearly, that the 
bent of the government of which he made 
a part was against him, then it was the 
duty of such a minister to forego that 
opinion, and to sacrifice rather than with- 
draw his assistance from government in 
the hour of peril. | 
It was extremely painful to him to be 
obliged to say so much, and so long to 
occupy the attention of the House: 
but he would observe, that he had lived 
to very little purpose for the last seven- 
teen years of his life, if it was necessary 
for him to say, that he had not quitted 
his situation in order to shrink’ from its 
difficulties; for in the whole of that time, 
he had acted, whether well or ill, it was 
not for him to say, but certainly in a 
manner that had no resemblance to 
shrinking from difficulty. He might say 
this, if he were to strike the seventeen 
years out of the account, and refer only 
to what had taken place within the last two 
months; and he would venture to allege, 
that enough had happened within that 
time to wipe off the idea of his being dis- 
posed to shrink from difficulty, or wishing 
to get rid of any responsibility. What 
had happened within that period had 
affurded him an opportunity of showing, in 
& particular manner, that he was willing 
to be responsible to any extent which his 
situation cast upon him: in that particu- 
lar he had had the good fortune, however 
unfortunate the cause, to have shown that 
he was not only a party, but that he was 
the deepest of all parties in responsibility, 
in the adoption of a measure the most 
critical. with regard to himself and his 
colleagues. He was therefore led to say, 
as to the measure which had induced him 
to quit his situation, that he did believe 
the importance of it, and the cireum- 
stances by which it was attended, to be 
such, that while he remained in office he 
should have been unable to bring it forward 
in the way, which was likely to be eventu- 
ally successful; and therefore he judged 
that he should serve less beneficially the 
pe as well as the parties more imme- 
iately the objects of it, in making the at- 
tempt, than in desisting from the measure. 
His idea of the measure itself was, that it 
was one which upon the whole had been 
better adopted than refused under all the 
circumstances: such was also the idea of 
those who had acted with him, and they 
had therefore thought it better that-they 
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should quit their offices, than continue 
under such circumstances in his majesty’s 
service. In doing this, they had acted 
purely from principle; they had acted in 
such a manner as had satisfied their own 
minds, which was to them important; 
and he hoped they had acted in such a 
manner as would, one day or other, be 
perfectly satisfactory to the public, so 
far as the public should ever thiok it 
worth their while to be concerned in his 
conduct. 

The measure to which he alluded, had 
he proposed it, as at one time he wished, 
was not one which gentlemen on the other 
side of the House were likely to look on 
lightly, although he should have had the 
good fortune to have their support if he 
had brought it forward, that is, on one 
part; but he did not think that he should 
upon the whole of it, nor did he believe 
those gentlemen would have favoured the 
whole of the principle on which he should 
have proposed the measure. He was not 
anxious to have the question agitated at 
all at this moment. Ido not think, said 
Mr. Pitt, that this is a period in which it 
can be agitated beneficially to the public, 
or even to those who are more imme- 
diately the objects of it, and who are 
supposed to be so interested in its success; 
but whenever it is agitated, I shall be 
ready and I shall be willing to go fully 
into it, and to give at large my opinion on 
it. I will say only at present, that as to 
any thing which I and my colleagues 
meditated to bring forward, I disclaim the 
very words in common use, “* the emanci- 
pation of the Catholics,” or, ‘ Catholic 
emancipation.” I have never understood 
that subject so—I never understood the 
situation of the Catholics to be such—I do 
not now understand the situation of the 
Catholics to be such as that any relief 
from it could be correctly so described ; 
but I think the few remaining benefits of 
which they have not yet participated, 
might have been added safely to the 
many benefits which have been so boun- 
teously conferred on them in the course 
of the present reign. I was of opi- 
nion, and I am still of opinion, that 
these benefits, if they had gone before 
the union, would have been rash and 
destructive. I was of opinion then,—I 
am of opinion now, that the very mea- 
sure I allude to, asa claim of right cannot 
be maintained ; and it is on the ground of 
liberality alone, and political expedience 
(and in that sense wisdom, as connected 
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with other measures), that I should have 
thought it desirable, adviseable, and im- 
portant; but I would not have had it 
founded on a naked proposition, to repeal 
- any one thing which oreee poly had 
deemed expedient for the safety of the 
church and state. No, Sir, it was a com- 


pete and an extensive system which 


intended to propose—to relinquish 
things certainly intended once as a secu- 
rity, which I thought in some respect 
ineffectual, and which were liable to 
additional objections, from the very cir- 
cumstance of the object of the union 
having been accomplished, and getting 
other security for the same objects, to 
have a more consistent and rational 
security both in church and state, 
according to the principle, but varying 
the mode, which the wisdom of our 
ancestors had adopted to prevent danger. 
The measure I intended to propose, I 
think, would give more safety to the 
church and state, as well as more satis- 
faction to all classes and all descriptions 
of the king’s subjects, to take away that 
which no man would wish to remain, 
provided there could be perfect security 
without it. The House will, I am sure, 
forgive me for this part of my address to it. 
- As to what might be the nature of the 
measure, I am sure the House will ina 
moment feel that what I am going to’ 
allege will satisfy it, that nothing of this 
nature could ever be accomplished by 
having a committee of the whole House 
on the state of. the nation; for, indepen- 
dent of the: many things which would be 
necessary to be done, if such a measure 
were set on foot, there is one thing 
which will make it obvious how inefficient’ 
for such a purpose a committee on the 
state of the nation would be. In the first 
place, that committee would not have any 
power whatever to interrogate any one 
member of parliament; and therefore all 
that part of the speech of the hon. gen- 
tleman which tended to connect the 
committee on the state of the nation with 
the condition of the Catholics in Ireland, 
although it might serve the purpose of 
engaging men’s affections for a moment, 
had, in reality, nothing whatever to do 
with it; and gentlemen are not such’ 
novices in the affairs of parliament, as not 
to know that they may, whenever they 
lease, move this or any other subject, 
independent of any other ‘consideration, 
and that there is no necessity fur a cotr- 
mittee to inquire into the state of the 
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nation for that purposé. I think, how. 
ever, that the question with regard to the 
condition of the Catholics, according to 
my view of things, cannot be iniproved by 
a committee on the state of the nation 
being brought forward at this time. I¢ 
will cast no light whatever on any one 
subject connected with the Catholic 
question. I am absolutely certain, as 
little can it throw on the cause, or the 
propre or impropriety of our resigna- 
tion :—this is too obvious to require any 
argument. How can the commiittee pro- 
ceed to the examination of the cause of 
the resignation of his majesty’s ministers, 
to which some gentlemen, for purposes, 
perhaps, not very doubtful, have been 
apts to attach so much importance? I 

now of no right which the House of 
Commons itself, still less a committee, 
can have to require of any man to state 
his reasons for tendering his resignation 
to his sovereign; nor is it a common 
thing for the public to require it. A man 
very often, indeed, makes his appeal to 
the public on going out of office, and that 
sometimes as much with a wish to be re- 


_Instated as any thing; but I never heard of 


a man being called on to exculpate himself 
from the charge of resigning. But gentle- 
men say, that, by our being silent on the 
subject of the Catholic question, we have 
brought the’name of our sovereign into 
disrepute; and the hon. gentleman 
chooses to put a construction on our re- 
maining silent, and then to ask a question, 
whether the Catholics had dr had not 
been deceived. And upon the obstacles 
to the measure, as they are stated in a 
paper of which J shall take notice shortly, 
the hon. gentleman says, that innumerable 
obstacles are in the way of the measure. 
I do not know what paper he took up; I 
cannot be responsible for it; nor, indeed, 
for the verbal accuracy of any paper 
whatever. I believe the word which the 
hon. gentleman has alluded to was really 
insuperable, and not innumerable. Upon 
that subject, all I will say is this :—That 
although I wished to submit the question 
of the Catholics to parliament, there were 
such objections stated as made me feel it 
impossible, with propriety, to bring the 
measure forward as a minister. ‘These 
are the general words I choose’ to use 
upon the subject: the hon. gentleman 
shall draw from me no admissions, and no 
denials on this subject. He may argue 
as he pleases from the words I use. 
( Hear, hear! from the other side.} 
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Gentlemen may draw what inference they 
lease. 

But I shall say a few words more upon 
this subject. Gentlemen say, that I left 
this case in a state in which the name of 
the sovereign is brought into question ; 
and they appear to be angry, because I 
will not tell them whether they ought to 
be angry or not. They wonder why I do 
not make it a matter of question, and 
they put distantly some points in the way 
of question; but I will not answer inter- 
rogatories. I will tell those gentlemen, 
however, that upen this subject they de- 
ceive’ themselves grossly. Should they 
be able to establish that the opinion of 
the sovereign made it impossible to bring 
the subject forward, they would gain no- 
thing by it; for, should the opinion of the 
sovereign be what it might, or the opinion 
of his servants what it might; of the so- 
vereign to dispense with the services, or 
of the servant to tender his resignation, it 
would still remain the same. Let these 
gentlemen but once be able to shake this 
principle, and they will have done more 
than they will be willing to avow towards 
the destruction of the monarchy: they 
will have established the most extravagant 

art of an oligarchy that ever was erected 
in-any state; for then neither the sove- 
reign could dismiss, nor the subject re- 
sign, without an explanation being made 
to the public. So that the sovereign, the 
father of his people, could never part 
from his servants, unless he condescended 
to show that they gave him bad advice; 
nor his servants tender their resignation, 
unless they could prove that something 
was attempted to be imposed upon them 
which they could not, in their consciences, 
approve. Now, I would ask, ia that the 
state, or is it desirable it should be the 
state, of the monarchy of this country? 
Certainly it is not. The use of the name 
of the sovereign for the purpose of influ- 
encing opinions in this House, or in any 
deliberative assembly, is justly deemed 
unconstitutional. The sovereign exer- 
cises his opinion on the sentiments, as 
well as capacity, of his ministers; and if, 
upon either he judges them to be incom- 
petent, or in any degree unfit, it is the 
prerogative, and, with perfect loyalty, let 
me add, aye the duty, of the crown to 
dismiss such ministers. Allow me also to 
say, that if a minister feels, that, from a 
sense he entertains of his duty, he ought 
to propose a measure, but is convinced 
that his endeavours must be ineffectual, 
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so that his services must be limited to a 
narrower compass than he could desire, 
and that success, in some material poiot, 
is impossible, he ought to be permitted to 
retire ; but, in proportion to the difficulty 
which the sovereign may have in accept- 
ing the resignation of such a minister, 
ought to be his love for such a sovereign. 
I hope I am not deficient in my duty to 
the best of sovereigns; and I hope the 
whole ground and motive of my actions 
will continue to be justified during the 
whole of his reign. This is all I shall say 
upon this subject, which may perhaps be 
saying more than I ought. 

With respect, however, to the assur- 
ances said, or supposed, to have been 
held out to the Catholics of Ireland, I 
would add a few words. The hon. gen- 
tleman has alluded to a paper circulated 
in that part of his majesty’s dominions. 
It was amemorandum sent in the name of 
a noble lord at the head of the executive 
government of Ireland—a character re- 
vered by all who knew him, and whose 
name J am persuaded will not be profaned, 
nor mentioned in this country with any 
disrespect. I know it to be true that the 
noble lord did feel it right, as a matter 
of public duty, to make a communication 
to persons most immediately among the 
Catholics, and to state the motives which 
led to the late change that took place 
in his majesty’s councils, in order to pre- 
vent any misrepresentation of that subject 
then adding to the danger of the public 
tranquillity. I beg to state that matter 
clearly and distinctly ; it was my express 
desire, not conveyed by myself, but 
through a noble friend of mine sitting 
near me (lord Castlereagh) that the 
noble lord should take the opportunity -of 
doing this. Ido not arrogate any merit 
for it; but I think it is an answer to any 
charge against us upon this subject for 
remissness, that we lost no time in makin 
that representation and explanation of 
our motives; and the principle of it was 
this, that the attempt to realize our wishes 
at this time would only be productive of 
public embarrassment. The representa- 
tion was therefore made; but with respect 
to the particular paper delivered, it was 
not previously consulted with me how it 
should be perused, and therefore, for the 
particular phrases of it I do not hold my- 
self responsible. ~All the knowledge I 
derived or conveyed was founded on 
verbal interpretation. As to the tenor 
of the paper that I have alluded to, the 
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sentiments in it are conformable to those 
which I have already expressed in this 
House, and shall again express whenever 
I have occasion to deliver my sentiments 
on that subject ; and it is fit, not only that 
this House should know them, butalso that 
the community at Jarge should know them. 
—I mean this: that a measure of that sort 
appeared to me to be of much importance 
under all the circumstances; and that 
being unable to bring it forward as a 
measure of government, I thought I could 
not therefore in honour remain in the situ- 
ation in which I then stood ; and that I was 
desirous of letting it also be understood, 
that whenever the objection I alluded to 
did not exist, the same obstacle did not 
interpose, every thing depending on me, 
as well as those who thought with me, I 
should do, for that I was desirous, of car- 
rying that measure, thinking it of great 
importance to the empire at large; but 
that, in the mean time, if any attempt to 
press it, so as to endanger the public tran- 
quillity, should be made, or to pervert 
the affection of any part of his majesty’s 
subjects, we should take our full share in 
resisting such attempts, and that we 
should do so with firmness and resolution. 
These are the sentiments which I ex- 
pressed, and I did hope that the day 
would come when, on the part of the Ca- 
tholics, should such a measure be revived, 
it would be carried in the only way in 
which I wished to see it carried, which 
was certainly conformable to the general 
tranquillity of the empire. As to any 
other pledge, I beg leave to give none—I 
ain engaged myself to give none—I will 
give none—either now or at any time. I 
have contributed, as far as peaceable en- 
deavours could go, according to my 
judgment, in the best manner I could at 
the moment for the general interests of 
the country. | 

This is all I shall say on this part of 
the subject, and I am ashamed to have 
been obliged to trouble the House so 
much as 1 have done, especially as ano- 
ther branch of it remains, and on which I 
must still say a few words—it relates to a 
question, whether any of those who have 
retired from office, had so pledged them- 
selves to the Catholics as to be under the 
necessity of resigning their offices because 
they could not perform their pledge? I 
beg leave to deny that ; and, what is more 
satisfactory, I believe I am authorized in 
denying that the Catholics conccived 
themselves to have received any such 
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pledge. I know that the neble lord ta 
whom I have alluded, and my noble friend 
near me, who must have been a party to 
such transaction, if any such had passed, 
did not so convey to me. I do not now, 
nor ever did, so conceive it. ‘That the 
Catholics might have conceived such aa, 
expectation ig most natural.—Why? Be- 
cause the more attentively I have reflected 
on it, especially after the union, the 
measure has appeared to me to be salu- 
tary and expedient; and I can have na 
reason to think that they were less sao- 
guine in their expectations on that sub- 
ject than [ was. That they thought 
there was a very probable chance for the 
measure, is most certain; for 1 believe 
there was.no one in tbis House, nor, L 
believe, in the other House of parliament 
who, in argument, haa attempted to deny. 
that the difficulties would be considerably. 
diminished on this subject, after the 
measure of the union was accomplished : 
I was of that opinion when this subject 
was debated—lI am of that opinion still— 
and the reasons in favour of it do very 
much preponderate; this, however, was 
afterwards given up on motives of expe- 
diency. An expectation in favour of 
this measure there was; but a pledge, I 
do now distinctly state, there was none. 
Having said thus much on the change 
of his majesty’s ministers, and the measure 
of extending the remaining privileges to 
the Catholics of Ireland, I shall not trou- 
ble the House, after the able and con- 
vincing statements of my right hon, 
friend, with any arguments as to the cause 
and progress of the war, which have been 
the subject of repeated votes in this 
House. But, if it were necessary, I could 
enter into a recapitulation of the same ar- 
guments used on the other side of the 
House, with a repetition of the same an- 
swers, and with a new force. I shall, 
however, say a few words with respect to 
the general plan of the war. That io the 
origin of the contest, the re-establishment 
of royalty in France was desirable in 
itself, I do not attempt to deny; for, 
that end accomplished would have neces- 
sarily restored tranquillity to Europe; 
but I have never yet stated that its re-esta- 
lishment was the size qua non of peace. I 
may class the objects of the war under 
three different heads. The first was the 
restoration of royalty, and consequently 
the restoration of peace; the next was 
the security of internal tranquillity, and 
the suppression of destructive and anar- 
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chical principles; and the third was, the 
preservation of the national independence 
and prosperity. If we have failed in one 
of these objects, we have most completely 
accomplished the others; and it is no 
inconsiderable consolation to us, that we 
have at this moment, in the wreck of sur- 
rounding nations, the glory and satisfac- 
tion of maintaining the dignity and hap- 
piness of the country. We have kept our 
resources entire, our honour unimpaired, 
our integrity inviolate, amid all the dis- 
cordant elements of jarring confederacies ; 
while those states which did not act in uni- 
son with the manly protection which we 
afforded to their wants and prayers, be- 
came the victims of the common enemy. 
We have not lost, in the midst of all the 
dreadful convulsions which have devas- 
tated Europe, a single foot of territory ; 
and we have given to the rest of the world 
many chances of salvation. These, Sir, 
were the general objects of the war; and 
the details of our operations and suc- 
cesses have been so amply enumerated by 
my right hon. friend, as to render any 
comment or observation from me unne- 
cessary. , 

I have only one word to say on the 
state of the finances, as a charge has been 
thrown out, that it has been a war of un- 
exampled profusion. If on this head any 
eee charge be made, I can only say 

at I shall be at all times ready to meet 
it. I can, however, say, that I have at 
Jeast the merit of rendering the system 
more plain than on any former occasion, 
even when the sums necessary to provide 
for the exigencies of the public service 
did not amount to one tenth of the pre- 
sent disbursements. That consideration, 
however, wants no committee on the 
state of the nation. It is a fair compari- 
son made between the expenses of the 
present war, and that which preceded it; 
and it is considered at the same time, 
that the last war was one carried on and 
conducted by regular means, and with ac- 
customed method, and that the present 
is with a country which stakes its capital 
in the contest, which, unable to support 
the warfare with any regular revenue, is 
ed eed to make an inroad upon its 
stock, and diminish the very source of 
revenue; and it will be found that the 
present war has been conducted with un- 
exampted economy and frugality. That 
@n universal pressure has been produced, 
bearing upon all orders of the people, 
cannot be denied; but the fact of econo- 
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mical expenditure during the present wa‘ 
must at the same time be admitted. 
wish not to go deeply into the subject ; 
but if gentlemen will look at the state of 
the revenue, excluding the taxes imposcd 
during the present contest, and taking 
only the taxes which existed at the con- 
clusion of the last peace, they will find 
that, allowing for some deficiency upon beer 
and malt, those permanent taxes have 
increased in produce about 4,000,000/. 
per anoum since the period of that peace. 
They will also find, that, if they look a 
little further, the taxes appropriated to 
the sinking fund now produce little less 
than 5,000,000/. per annum, making to- 
gether the sum of 9,000,000/. by which 
the amount of the permanent revenue has 
been increased since the conclusion of 
the last peace—a sum which is within 
10,000,000/. of the amount of the interest 
of all the sums borrowed during the nine 
years that the war has unfortunately con- 
tinued ; that the expenditure of the pre- 
sent has been very considerably less than 
in all other former wars, cannot for a mo- 
ment be disputed. The knowledge of 
this fact is, I hope, sufficient to operate 
as some antidote to that despondency 
which might be derived from a general 
mention of these topics without bringing 
them to the test of particular detail. ‘This 
information is surely competent to anni- 
hilate all the alarm of lavish expenditure, 
and ruinous expenditure, which are so 
frequently sounded, and from which I 
know of no benefit that can ensue, but 
only that species of despondency, the 
tendency of which is immediately to im- 
pair the energy of the country, and rob it 
of half its vigour. 

Late as the hour is, I must advert to 
one other topic, on which I think it ne- 
cessary to make some observations, al- 
though I shall decline all minute investi- 
gation; I mean the subject of neutral laws 
and neutral nations, respecting which 
gentlemen on the other side seem so much 
inclined to impute rashness, precipitancy, 
and impolicy to his majesty’s late ministers. 
They speak as if the blow was already 
struck; or had been inevitably decided 
on; but no man can say that all hopes of 
pacification with the northern powers are 
wholly excluded. It was the earnest wish 
of those ministers, that the extremity of 
war might be avoided ; at the same time 
they were prepared for both s—either to 
commence a war with vigour and energy, 
in defence of the dearest rights and inter- 
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ests of the country, or finally to settle the 
question in dispute on terms consistent 
with the honour and dignity of the coun- 
try. Were his majesty's ministers tamely 
to suffer the county to he borne down by 
the hostility of the northern powers, or 
were they quietly to allow those powers 
to abuse and kick it out of its right? 
They wished to bring the question to a 
prompt decision, whilst at the same time 
they rendered the fall smooth for pacific 
negotiation :—[Here Mr. Pitt went over 
the grounds of the question relative to 
neutral bottoms, denying that free bot- 
toms make free goods; contending that 
contraband of war ought to include naval 
as well as military stores; maintaining 
that ports ought to be considered in a 
state of blockade when it was unsafe for 
vessels to enter them, although the ports 
were not actually blocked up; and deny- 
ing the right of convoy to preclude neu- 
tral ships from being searched. In sup- 
port of these opinions, he quoted the de 
cisions of courts of law, and treaties en- 
tered into between this country and vari- 
ous other powers, in which he contended 
the rights now claimed by this country 
‘had been expressly acknowledged. He 
then proceeded as follows:]—It was 
during the short time, Sir, that the lion. 
gentleman (Mr. Fox) filled the office 
of secretary of state, who, from the great- 
ness of his genius, might have been led to 
those bold attempts which by common 
minds would be denominated rashness— 
it was during that short period that he 
advised his majesty to cede these rights 
in behalf of the empress of Russia, for 
the purpose of purchasing her friendship, 
and preventing that sovereign from joining 
France, with whom we were then at war. 
How far this was good policy I will not 
now pretend to discuss ; but in this, as in 
every other cession of the same nature, it 
is plain the right rested in this country, 
since it could not give what it did not 
possess ; it was ceded as a matter of fa- 
your, not given up as a matter of right. 
Let it, however, be granted, that it was 
an act of sound policy to make that ces- 
sion to Russia, that it was so at that time 
when our naval inferiority was too unfor- 
tunately conspicuous—when we were at 
war with France, with Spain, and with 
Holland, and when the addition of Rus- 
sian hostility might have been a serious 
evil; does it follow that at the present 
moment, when the fleets of all the north- 
ero powers combined with those of l'rance 
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and Spain, and of Holland, would be un- 
equal to a contest with the great and su- 

erior naval power of England—does it 
Follow, that we are to sacrifice the mari- 
time greatness of Britain at the shrine of 
Russia? Shall we allow entire freedom 
to the trade of France ?—shall we suffer 
that country to send out her 12,000,000 
of exports, and receive her imports in re- 
turn to enlarge private capital, and in- 
crease the public stock ?—shall we allow 
her to receive naval stores undisturbed, 
and to rebuild and refit that navy which the 
valour of our seamen has destroyed ; shall 
we voluntarily give up our maritime conse- 

uence, and expose ourselves to scorn, to 

erision, and contempt? No man can 
deplore more than I do the loss of human 
blood—the calamities and the distresses 
of war; but will you silently stand by, 
and acknowledge these monstrous and 
unheard-of principles of neutrality, ensure 
your enemy against the effects of your 
hostility? Four nations have leagued to 
produce a new code of maritime laws, in 
defiance of the established law of nations, 
and in defiance of the most solemn treat- 
ties and engagements, which they endea- 
vour arbitrarily to force upon Europe; 
what is this but the same Jacobin princi- 
ple which proclaimed the rights of man, 
which produced the French revolution, 
which generated the wildest anarchy, and 
spread horror and devastation through 
that unfortunate country? Whatever 
shape it assumes, it is a violation of public 
faith, it is a violation of the rights of 
England, and imperiously calls upon 
Englishmen to resist it even to the last 
shilling and the last drop of blood, rather 
than tamely submit to degrading conces- 
sion, or meanly Pha the rights of the 
country to shameful usurpation. 

Mr. Fox rose and said :—Sir, late as 
the hour is, I shall beg leave, even under 
the designation of “‘a new member,” by 
which the right hon. gentleman has com- 
plimented me, to avail myself of the in- 
dulgence which the House usually shows 
to a person of that description; and, un- 
willing as I am to trespass long upon your 
attention, it will be difficult to dismiss 
very shortly the whole of the arguments 
that apply to the question before the 
House: especially after the confused 
state in which the right hon. gentleman's 
speech has left the real matters at issue, 
and that laborious complication which 
renders it not an easy task to methodise a 
reply, or put one’s argument into plain and 
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distinct order. First, I shall take the 
liberty of adverting to that part of the 
right bon. gentleman's speech (certainly 
not the most solid or splendid part of it) 
which relates personally to myself: and 
of which the introduction, upon the pre- 
sent occasion, is, @ decisive proof how 
bereft of real defence the right hon. gen- 
tleman must feel himself, when he is 
driven to the expedient of reviving a cir- 
cumstance which has but little analogy to 
the point before you; and which, when 
explained and understood, will lend not 
the least sanction or support to the sys- 
tem of his majesty’s late ministers, re- 
specting the question between this coun- 
try and the northern powers. I certainly 
did, in my capacity of secretary of state, 
offer, by his majesty’s command, to the 
empress of Russia, in the year 1782, the 
recognition of the principle in question, 
for the purpose of inducing that princess 
to enter into a closer alliance with this 
country. In rejecting the insinuation of 
this proposal being my sole act, let me 
not be understood to shrink from that 
measure as “ rash and inconsiderate :”” on 
the contrary, I affirm that it was most 
wise, timely, and judicious; but for the 
sake of truth, let it be remembered, that 
the measure which it fell officially to 
my lot to propose to the court of 
Russia, at the time alluded to, was of 
course the measure of the king’s whole 
council ; which council consisted of some 
of the greatest namesin the country, such 
as the marquis of Rockingham, lord John 
Cavendish, the duke of Richmond, the 
marquis of Lansdowne, lord Keppel, &c. 
&c. It was, in a word, the act of an admi- 
nistration which has been the least cen- 
sured, and the most praised, of any that 
have existed during the king’s reign. 
The right hon. gentleman challenges 
any person to discuss the question with 
the neutral powers, as ‘‘ a statesman or a 
lawyer.” Now, though I can venture to 
touch the matter only in the first of these 
characters, I can assure the House that 
the concession, whatever it was, of the 
ministry, which I offered as our joint act 
to the empress of Russia in the year 
1782, had the concurrence of as great 
awyers as ever distinguished this coun- 
try at any one.period; for whatever may 
have been the other defects of that short 
administration, in it there certainly was 
DO want of eminent lawyers. No less 
than three of the luminaries of that pro- 
fession, namely, lords Ashburton, Cam- 
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den, and Thurlow, were members of that 
cabinet; and far enough from thinking 
that the offer then made tothe Russian 
court, ‘laid at the feet of that govern- 
ment, all the sources of the naval great- 
ness of this country,” to repeat the rant 
of the right hon. gentleman, these learned 
and noble persons, together with the 
whole body of that administration, were 
profoundly convinced, not that what we 
offered was slight and trifling, but that im- 
ortant as it was, it would have been 
ighly to the advantage of this country 
that our proposal had been adopted by 
the government of Russia—In making 
this offer, I was so far from being myste- 
rious,—so little apprehension did we feel 
that our proposition to Russia would in- 
volve our country in any of the perils 
from other powers which the fatuity of 
the right hon. gentleman’s ministry has 
brought upon it, that, instead of sending 
through the more usual channel of our 
ambassador at that court, who, if I mis- 
take not, was lord Malmesbury, I applied 
here directly to M. Simolin, the Russian 
minister at this court, and with him en- 
deavoured to accomplish the negotiation. 
To him I offered a quid pro quo; and 
meant to give nothing without getting a 
full equivalent. I wished to separate 
Russia entirely from any connexions in- 
jurious to Great Britain, and to attack 
that power solidly and permanently to this 
country. The right hon. gentleman has 
dwelt with some satisfaction upon the ex- 
oo of my letter to M. Simolin. He 
s the epleng over me, of havin 
lately read that letter in the office, an 
seems, strangely enough, to think that he 
derives some pretext for his own policy, 
in my description of the magnitude of 
our proposed concessions in 1752. Why, 
what would the right hon. gentleman, or 
any other man, think of me, if I wrote 
otherwise than he states me to have written 
upon that occasion? If he were nego-~ 
clating with France about the surrender 
of Belgium, the retention of which he had 
so lately made a sine gud non, would he 
begin by understating the extent, fer- 
tility, and population of those provinces ? 
I, of course, did not begin by depre- 
ciating to the government of Russia the 
very boon I was tendering as an induce- 
ment to a great and benefcial alliance. 
The right hon. gentleman rejoices in 
the failure of that negotiation, in as much 
as its success would have enabled Russia 
to protect the commerce of France, and 
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been the means of preventing this coun- 
try from annihilating it, in the present 
war. What! Russia assist the commerce 
of France? Russia! the loudest in thun- 
dering its maledictions against the French 
revolution—the first to profess its zeal in 
the crusade?—the very power who 
formally waved this neutral principle, de- 
claring that all general principles should 
yield to the superior object of overthrow- 
ing ‘ regicide republicanism,”’ and every 
thing else with which the royal coalition 
had stigmatised the French in this war ? 
As to the destruction of the French trade, 
is it certain that all the efforts of all the 
combined powers, or any possible effect 
arising from the most successful assertion 
of what the government of England 1s 
now contending for, have hurt the com- 
merce of France so much as its own dis- 
erganization of all kinds upon that subject 
since the period of the revolution? I be- 
lieve not. Besides, do you set down for 
nothing the captures made by your own 
fleets? In a word, the right hon. gen- 
tleman -will find nothing in the measure, 
to which he has.alluded with so ludicrous 
a triumph to countenance the system he 
has pursued towards the northern powers 
—to the consideration of which I shall 
now proceed, having said this much in 
relation to what the right hon. gen- 
peas has ‘directed so personally at my- 
self. 

The question with the northern powers 
has been divided by the right hon. gen- 
tleman into five parts. These five 1 shall 
reduce into three; namely, free bottoms 
making free goods—The contraband of 
war—The right of search under convoy. 
These three heads (comprehending the 
collateral and dependent questions of 
blockade, and the carrying of the coasting 
and colonial trade of belligerents, by 
abuse of the first and third proposition ) 
form the essence of the present dispute 
with the northern powers, and which, in 
common acceptation is called “ the neu- 
¢ral_ principle.’® 

Whetherthis neutral principle be Jacobi- 
nical or not, its origin is certainly of more 
antiquity than the French revolution, being 
as old as the middle of the last century, 
and having for its patron and propounder 
no less a republican than Frederick the 
Great. That prince was undoubtedly 
a philosopher, and by some deemed not 
quite orthodox in his theology. This 
neutral principle might therefore with as 
much reason be called deistical as Jaco- 
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binical ; and if the right hon. gentleman 
had now been in as high favour with the 
church as in past times, possibly he might 
get this point, for which the powers of 
the north are contending, branded with 
some such epithet by ecclesiastical author- 
ity; in the same manner as, towards the 
end of the seventeenth century, the 
university of Oxford declared, that the 
principles which led to the assertion and 
conservation of the British constitution, 
and which seated the present royal family 
upon the throne of England, were * doc- 
trines tending to atheism.” The one im- 
putation is as just as the other; and 
Jacobinism applies with exactly as much 
truth to the neutral question, as atheism 
to the ponent of the English revolu- 
tion. In reality, Sir, the right hon. gen- 
tleman’s indiscriminate cry of Jacobin ! 
Jacobin! to every thing and person that 
he dislikes, has brought utter contempt 
upon his continual cant. He has worn it 
out; and all the terrors he would conjure 
up from it are become an absolute bug- 
bear. With far more grace and likelihood 
might this term ‘ Jacobin” be retorted 
upon himself, and several indeed of his 
own measures,—of which one of the 
most recent might, perhaps, in the judg- 
ment of many (though 1 am not disposed 
so to describe it), be considered as 
strictly such: I mean the right hon. 

ntleman’s late communication to the 
catholics of Ireland, upon the event of his 
resignation. 

The next assertor of this neutral ques- 
tion was that implacable zealot in Jacobi- 
nical faith, that virulent propagator of 
revolutionary doctrines, the late empress 
of Russia; wiro in the year 1780 and 
1781, entered, with all the other northern 
powers into a confederacy, differing, I 
apprehend, im nothing from that which 
the right hon. gentleman has stigmatised 
so copiously this night; except, as I 
understand, by some additional precau- 
tions in the recent league. Now, would 
any body believe that this right hon. 
gentleman, in his capacity of cabinet- 
minister, should, in less than two years 
after that confederacy was formed, avail 
himself of the mediation of those very 
powers between this country and its ene- 
mies, and that preliminaries of peace 
(negotiated by an administration of which 
he himself was a part) should be actually 
signed under the auspices of that very 
empress of Russia, the grand authoress 
of what he now calls “ Jacobinical revolu- 
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tionary principles, violative of treaties, sub- 
versive of the law of nations, starting a 
code of new and monstrous maxims,’ and 
all the other strong abuse which, in the 
prodigality of his invectives, he has pass- 
ed upon this new alliance—a mere fac- 
simile of the old ? and, after all, what does 
this prove, but that the right hon. gentle- 
man’s obloquies now are of just as much 
value as his encomiums last year upon the 
‘s magnanimity” of some of these very 

owers,—both the one and the other 

eing mere noise, and signifying nothing ? 
However, Sir, regarding the first forma- 
tion of this confederacy in the year 1780 
and 178], the right hon. gentleman says, 
that this court, though too weak to resist 
it by force, never admitted the principle 
of that confederacy; and that lord Stor- 
niont protested against it. 


Here let me remark, that the opposition: 
of that day, like this of the present, had: 


their cant reproaches vented by the sup- 
porters of the one administration as well 
as the other. Hew could we be: always 


right, they said, who always opposed the. 


right and the wrong ?—or if we concurred, 
then it was “a fit of candour.” 


nor do we now complain, but from a full 
conviction that we had just cause. Even 


the right hon. gentleman has had our 


votes when we conscientiously felt that we 
could agree with him; and notwithstand- 
ing all the heat of party at the period of 


the American war alluded to, not a 


breath of blame did we throw upon the 
ministers of those days for their discreet 
and measured conduct respecting the 
confederacy at that period formed by the 
neutral powers. In that ‘¢ fit of candour,” 
if such it was, the right hon. gentleman 
himself was with us; but he is now quite 
sure that what he then thought good 
sense and good management was owing to 
weakness. In nothing were the right hon. 
gentleman and myself more of one mind, 
than in general censure of that adminis- 
tration: against their conduct, in this 


case, however, we murmured not one 


word; for, without conceding any necea- 
sary point, we thought their discretion, 
in that instance, saved this country from 
a war with the northern powers ; and our 
naval history since that period, vouches 


that their caution did not sacrifice the. 


sources of our maritime greatness. That 
Zovernment did not revolt the feelings of 
Europe by sending its fleets to a feeble 
power, to carry by force what it might 
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obtain by. argument; nor did it follow 
the example of capricious despotism, ig 
laying embargoes upon Danish and Swe- 
dish property in British ports. These im- 
provements in diplamacy, these encou- 
ragements to commerce were reserved for 
the right hon. gentleman. . 

Now, with regard to the first of the 
three branches into which I have divided 
the heads of my argument, I have no hey 
sitation in saying, that, as a general pro- 
position, * free bottoms do not make free 
goods ;” aad that, as an axiom, it is sup- 
ported neither by the law of nations nor 
of common sense. The law of nations is 
but a body of regulations founded upon 
equa] justice, and applying equally to. all 
nations for the common interest. of-all.. If 
a state of war did not invalve its own in- 
conveniences, the temptations to war 
would be endless, and might keep natjons 
in perpetual misery. It is, therefore, for 
the general advantage, that belligerents 
should feel the injuries of abridged and 
restricted trade, because it is an induce- 
ment to peace; and if, onthe other hand, 
the commerce of a power at war, as. well 
as the materials of offence, could be le- 
gally carried on by a neutral, the benefit 
of maritime preponderance would be 
wholly Jost—a thing as much at variance 
with common sense, as it would be repug- 
nant to reason, that mere naval superiority 
should despise every rule of relative jus- 
tice, and by bare-faced power, make its 
ewo will the law of the ocean. 

The only difficulty would be, which to 
condemn as.most monstrous, a neutral, 
pretending to the right of supplying one 
belligerent with all the means of mischief 
to another; or a belligerent, insisting 
upon a universal right of searel.in all 
cases, and making innocent commerce the 
sport of its whim, in express contempt of 
specific regulation. It is between these 
extremes, that the general interest of the 
commonwealth of nations finds the true 
medium; as the numberless treaties .be~ 
tween the different states of Europe suffi- 
ciently demonstrate. From these treaties 
the most general inference is for the 
general freedom of commerce ; but every 
one of them contains exceptions to, and 
qualifications of this principle; which, 
though general, is not universal. Somuch- 
with regard to free bottoms making free 
goods: which, however ‘s not the question 
at issue between this court and the neutrak 
powers; because, if it were, it would 
exclude all consideration of the two other 
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heads of this discussion; namely, “ the 
contraband of war,” (a point not dis- 
puted, as I understand, by the northern 
powers), and ‘* the right of search,” 
which, undercertain limitations is ex- 
pressly recognized. 

The contraband of war is the mere crea- 
ture of convention ; the very articles which 
are declared contraband with one power 
being innocent commerce with another. 
This point, thus varying and contradictory, 
the right hon. gentleman would reduce 
into something wonderfully simple. In- 
stead of resting it upon the specific text 
of a treaty, he would make it depend 
solely upon the will of the strongest. He 
knows far better than they who negociated 
them what the treaties meant. Thus, if 
naval materials were defined as lawful 
commerce, in some treaties, the right 
hon. gentleman says they were not pro- 
hibited as contraband, only because the 
contracting nation at that time did not 
trade in such articles. So, too, if in the 
treaty with Holland of 1674 ‘hemp, flax, 
and pitch; ropes, sails, and anchors; 
masts, planks, boards, beams of what sort 
of wood soever, and all other materials for 
building or repairing ships,”’ are, in the 
very words of the treaty, declared to be 
“¢ wholly free goods, wares, and commodi- 
ties,” as expressly contradistinguished 
from contraband, the right hon. gentle- 
man gives you two unanswerable reasons 
why you should hold these treaties as no- 
thing in this discussion; first, says he, 
because it was not then foreseen that such 
things could be implements of war; se- 
condly, or if it had been foreseen, the ex- 
clusion of such articles from contraband, 
in favour of the Dutch, does not affect 
the general principle, in as much as the 
Dutch were likely to be always allies of 
this country, or at least friendly. And 
the first of these powerful arguments he 
strengthens by a very fine hypothesis :— 
“ suppose,’ addsthe righthon. gentleman, 
** gunpowder had been invented subse- 
quent to any treaty in which it was not 
declared to be contraband, what sort of a 
minister would he be who would admit a 
neutral power to assist his enemy with 
gunpowder, merely because it happened 
not to have been discovered when the 
contraband of war had been settled with 
such neutral?” Excellent illustration! 
Why, Sir, in such a case: we should 
have all said the same thing; but how 
contemptible is it to imply the present to 
be such a case! What an honour to the 
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close of the eighteenth century to have 
found out, not exactly the invention of 
gunpowder, but that hemp, pitch, ropes, 
sails, anchors, and masts, are become im- 
plements of war, which they were not in 
1654 and in 1674! What a miraculous 
talent of expounding treeties must not 
that right hon. gentleman be gifted with, 
who would make those articles contraband 
to the rest of the world which were de- 
clared free to the Dutch, because it was 
considered certain, in 1674, that the 
Dutch must be always allies or friends of 
England !—even the Dutch, who, within 
only twenty years before this treaty, 
waged three of the bloodiest wars with 
this country that it ever before sustained 
with any naval enemy! Are the names of 
de Ruyter and van Tromp so forgotten, 
in 1674, that is to say, two years after 
the cessation of war with Holland, that 
the hostility of their country to this may 
not be as likely as its friendship? And 
might not the glories of these celebrated 
men afford some distant guess, that 
‘hemp, pitch, ropes, sails, anchors, and 
masts,”’ were in their life-time implements 
of war?—Why, Sir, can there be a 
clearer proof what the right bon. gentle- 
man thinks of this House, than his offering 
such an argument as this, in palliation of 
this new war, which his wantonness and 
want of the commonest discretion has 
brought upon the uit 

From the words which I have quoted, 
you see that these concessions were made 
to Holland in the treaty of 1674. No- 
body can be ignorant how that country 
availed itself of all its privileges, either of 
natural right or of treaty, during the 
seven years’ war, as well as during that 
which was terminated at Aix-la-Chapelle. 
Throughout these wars, Holland carried 
every neutral right to its utmost extent 
of exertion. Did all this exertion disable 
this country from crippling the marine 
of France during these contests? And if 
this concession, to so industrious a race 
as the Dutch, the general carriers of Eu- 
rope, produced neither facilities to France 
nor injury to us, let me ask, if there be 
a prudent man on earth who would have 
provoked extremities with Russia, a power 
that has scarcely any carrying trade what- 
ever, about a point which, in the hands 
of the Dutch was absolutely nugatory as 
to all those dangers which the pro- 
pensity to this war has discovered -an 
magnified? | 

But the right hon. gentleman flatters 
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himself that he has found out something 

icious to his cause, in recollecting 
that I condemned, at the time of the 
French commercial: treaty in 1787, your 
gtanting this very point to France. What 
a cause of triumph for the hon. gen- 
tleman! That I censured, as most un- 
doubtedly I did, the cession of a principle 
to a country which the experience of ages 
proved to be a kind of natural enemy in 
all your wars, which you denied to one 
that searcely ever was against you, and 
which every maxim of honest English 
pelicy should prompt you to cultivate as 
a sort of natural friend. I dreaded not 
so wuch the direct as the indirect use 
that France might make of such a dis- 
tinction in her favour; and I objected to, 
and reprobated ied yielding that to 
Louis 16th, which you peremptorily re- 
fused to Catharine 2nd. If I understand 
what it is to be right and consistent, I 
was so in my discrimination upon this 
point, in that discussion; and I am oa 
rant of the meauing of words, if the hon. 
gentleman’s animadversion this night be 
not as weak, trifling, and fallacious, as 
were his original arguments at the time 
he made this surrender. 

So much, then, as tothe two first branches 
of this question with the neutral powers. 
With respect to the third pomt, the right 
of search—-that, under sound and discreet 
limitations, is certainly a right of bellige- 
rents; bit, pushed to extremity, it be- 
comes, like many other rights a gross 
wrong. The right of search, as on the 
one hand it does net rest merely on un- 
written law, so neither on the other is 
it a matter to be arbitrarily exercised. 
The thing, as well as the manner is de- 
fined by strict stipulation. As to the 
elaim of convoy, beyond all doubt, if the 
ptivilege of convoy were abused in pro- 
tecting the trade of our enemy, that 
would be a very fit subject of representa- 
tion. As far as we are acquainted with 
the precautions intended by the northern 
powers, they seem te have been fully 
aware of such a ible fraud ; and there 
ie nothing of this sort which, in my opi- 
nion, remonetrance and reason were not 

ble of settling. Even the presence 

of convoy would not prevent search, and 
bly too, in what the treaties call 

« cases of lawful suspicion.” But after 
ail, your final satisfaction may as well de- 
pend upon the convoy as the ship's decu- 
ments. A sound discretion will be in- 
fluenced by the nature of the case. It is 
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not “ search upon lawful or urgent suspi- 
cion,” so well provided for in different 
treaties, that makes any part of the ques- 
tion; it is the unqualified assumption of 
@ universal right to search in all possible 
cases: or, in other words, subjecting the. 
commertce of the world to vexatious and 
insulting interruptions -and inquiries, 
without stint or distinction. This is the 
grievance; and, to judge of its justice, I 
ask, would you endure such treatment 
yourseves from any state upon earth?, 
There is no principle by which you can 
edge of relative 
justice, as by putting yourself in the 
place of another, and deciding upon 
another by yourself. The extent of what 
you contend for would, if retaliated, lay 
at the discretion of any petty power, not 
orily all the free course of your trade, but 
also the proud spirit and the high feeling 
which 80 naturally belong to your naval 
ascendancy. Suppose the king of Spain 
at war with Algiers. If one case can be 
imagined more likely than another to 
reconcile you:to this humiliation, it would 
be, I suppose, in favour of a christian 
king of Spain, contending with pirates, 
and robbers, and infidel barbarians. A 
British fleet of merchantmen, in the lawful 
pursuits of trade to your own islands, for 
Instance, of Minorca or Malta, or destined 
to any other of the Mediterranean ports, 
though convoyed by a squadron of Eng- 
lish men of war, would, according to these 
arguments be liable to be stopped, ran- 
sacked, teased, and insulted by the 
meanest cutter in the Spanish navy. 
Such would be the fate to which your 
own maxims would expose you, unless 
you frankly acknowledge that you have 
one measure for yourselves, and another 
for the rest of the world. Whatever the 
shifting gale of luck and fortune may 
est to feeble minds, be assured that 
justice is the best policy, and the soundest 
principle. 

Notwithstanding all the phlegm with 
which the right hon. gentleman has stig- 
matised the threev maritime states in this 
northern confederacy, not one word has 
he uttered, as my hon. friend has well 
observed, against the king of Prussia, one 
of the most strenuous parties in this 
league. If the genius of the right ho- 
nourable gentleman’s governmeat were 

t to be truly characterised, his condact 
in respect to this prince puts it in the 
most glaring colours. Not only all the 
wrong that may, in the opinion of map 
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people, clog the question, but that which 
18 the ey pith and marrow of the whole 
dispute, the right hon. gentleman has, by 
the restoration of the capture in the 
Texel, given up to the king of Prus- 
sia. Why? use, safe from the 
attacks of the British navy, the king of 
Prussia has the means of injury in his 
turn. What does all this demonstrate, but 
that the right hon. gentleman is ready to 
give up every thing to force and nothing 
to reason. natead of sparing the feeble, 
and pulling down the proud, he {bows 
down to the mighty, and tramples upon 
the weak. With Deaark, vulnerable at 
all points, the right hon. gentleman will 
not even confer without a British fleet, 
but every thing is made a peace offering 
to the king of Prussia. 

My hon. friend has truly and wisely 
enid, that he was not called upon to dis- 
cuss the question in dispute as a general 
principle. Certainly not;—the bringing 
it to the present issue is the very perfec- 
tion of impolicy. * What!’? answers 
the right hon. tleman, ‘‘ were we to 
give that up which lord Stormont pro- 
tested against in the year 1780?” Who 
wanted him to give it up? Where lay 
the necessity of either admitting or re- 
jecting it? A cautious line of conduct 

ad saved the question from public dis- 
cussion, and Europe from this new war. 
The greatest naval success cannot obtain 
more real advantage for you than you 
might have derived from prudence—whilst 
failure, if you fail, would make your dis- 
grace ten-fold. Granting you all that 
you look to from arms, are you a bit 
nearer your object? Suppose you sepa- 
rate Denmark from this confederacy— 
humbled to the earth, admitting that she 
apologise for her conduct, is the preten- 
sion, therefore, at rest for ever? Do 
what you will, the claim will not be ex- 
tinguished oe the submission, but will 
revive with the means of enforcing it. 
_ Upon the whole of this business, what 
18 the obvious inference, but that those 
who fancy some strange interest in this 
dreadful trade ofwar.—Sceing Jacobinism, 
and all their other pretexts for its dura- 
tion, grown stale and disgusting—have 
manceuvered to associate with the national 
enthusiasm in favour of its navy, a point 
in which its real interests are but little in- 
volved; have endeavoured to draw from 
the public b iwelatts for that service, so 
natural and so well deserved, perhaps the 
means of advancing some new plan or 
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speculation in no way connected, as upor 
former occasions, with the professed ob- 
ject. Foes or neutrals, what is 80 proba- 
ble or so plausible to be urged, by Jaco- 
bins and others, as that these honourable 
gentlemen, who have no character for pa- 
cification, and have yet just as much as 
theirconduct merits, have fallen, as it were, 
upon this lucky question in good time 
to rouse the expiring. energies of the 
country into new offers of lives and for- 
tunes, for an object that may seem nearer 
and dearer to them than the further 
prolongation of the war with France— 
the great success of which its late con- 
ductor has, this night, so minutely detailed 
to you. 
ow, Sir, let us proceed to consider 

this success. The right hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Dundas) resists the motion, this 
night, in a way which, though not wholl 
new from the same quarter, brings, wi 
every repetition of the same argument 
some fresh cause for astonishment. The 
assertion, that this war has been success- 
ful, is not made now by that right hon. 

ntleman for the first time, it is true; 
bat then his recurrence to former, fre- 
quently urged, and as frequently refuted, 
reasonings, is compensated by shoei fs 
quite untouched in past discussions. It 
now seems, that this war was undertaken 
for the pucor of “« conquering the colo- 
mies and destroying the commerce of 
France.” The restoration of monarchy 
—the overthrow of Jacobin principles 
—the abasement of France and confin- 
ing her to her ancient limits—the balance 
of power—the cause of law, order, and 
our holy religion—all these are gone by; 
and the splendid reveries, that were 
soothed by such contemplations, are 
fallen, alas! and sunk down to the cap- 
ture of ships and of tropical settlements. 
In thia view of things the right hon. gen- 
tleman ventures to compare the success 
of the present with that of the seven 
years war, and finds great consolation in 
discovering, that even in that glorious 
contention there had been some reverses 
—alluding particularly to Minorca and to 
Rochefort. With some ion of tri- 
rae he refers to these misfortunes, and 
applies his discovery, in rather a singular 
manner, as an argument to the present 
question ; for he gives you this piece of 
history as @ reason against going Into any 
inquiry regarding the failures of the pre- 
sent war. 

Most ynluckily for the right hon. gen- 
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tleman, the very misfortunes to which he 
has adverted were instantly followed by 
inquiries in this House. It has been re- 
served for the present war, though the 
most disgraceful in its external, and the 
most wretched in its domestic conse- 
quences, of any that this country ever 
waged, to be the only war in which this 
House never saw any grounds for retros- 

t or revision. the collected ca- 
amities of all their predecessors, for ages, 
do not equal, either in kind or number, 


the exploits, during the present war, of 


the administration just retired from office ; 
yet they are the only men ever possessed 
of the powers of government in this country, 
who never even in a single instance yielded 
to any inquiry, upon any part of the innu- 
merable disgraces that have marked the 
last nine years. So unlucky is the right 
hon. gentleman in the case of Minorca, 
that every thing respecting that business 
makes directly against him. To whatever 
cause the loss of that island may be 
attributable, this House immediately: in- 
quired into the cause. A person for 
whose memory certainly I have the deep- 
est gratitude and Jove (lord Holland was 


secretary of state in 1755), then one of 


the king’s ministers, far from resisting, as 
the right hon. gentleman resists, was the 
most eager in insisting upon inquiry. 


Unlike the present times, the House of 


Commons then had not been tutored into 
that confidence in ministers which distin- 
guishes later periods ; and the patlia- 
mentary inquiries that followed the fal- 
lures to which the right hon. gentleman 
alluded, so far from embarrassing the 
Operations of government, or unnerving 
the martial energies of the country, 
(those stale objections to the approved 
and happy practice of our ancestors), 
were succeeded by a series of unex- 
ampled successes. Such is the hon. gen- 
tleman’s luck in his historical references. 

Not one word that I have ever uttered, 
or that ever came out of the lips of any 
friend of mine on this side ef the House, 
has tended, even in the most distant de- 
gree, to slur or underrate the achieve- 
ments of our fleets; and I will leave the 
House to judge whether any persons in 
it, or out of it, have dwelt with more rap- 
ture upon the triumphs of that branch of 
the service than we have done. From 

is, however, the right hon. gentleman 
strives to draw a defence of a nature truly 
Singular. He endeavours to intermingle 
With the glories of the navy the absurdi- 
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ties of his own expeditions, and asks, 
‘< How the military plans can be all folly, 
the naval all wisdom, both being advised 
by the same heads?” The question an- 
ewers itself. It is in the nature of naval 
tactics, that a great deal depends upon 
the officers and men, upon wind and wea- 
ther; in land operations a good plan is 
almost every eng Yet the merit of the 
Admiralty is indisputable. It, is true, 
there are parts of the administration of 
earl Spencer (for whom my personal 
respect is considerable), not free from 
blame, particularly what related to the 
invasion of Ireland; but where the gene- 
ral system has been judicious and pros- 
perous, it would be invidious to dwell 
upon a few errors. The right hon. gen- 
tleman would incorporate these two 
services, and is ready to take his share in 
the blame of the Admiralty, generously 
commuting the glories of his own depart- 
ment for their miscarriages. Sir, every 
presumption is in favour of the Admiralty 
every proof against him. Nobody asks 
about the merit of the Admiralty. It 
1 ie for itself. And equally obvious is 
the true character of the right hon gen- 
tleman’s department. If aif his expedi- 
tions have been marked with discomfiture 
and disgrace; if the failure of some is ag- 
gtavated by circumstances too painful to 
touch upon; if such armies, with the 
courage they are known to possess, have 
produced only such effects—the inference 
is glaring. It is but to name the enter- 
prizes—and the information, the skill, the 
vigour, and the ability of those who 
planned them, are as plain as demonstra- 
tion can make them. No man will ever 
inquire about the wisdom that projected 
the expeditions to Quiberon, to Flanders, 
to St. Domingo, to Holland, to Ferrol, to 
Cadiz. These things are past all curio- 
sity. 

The right hon. gentleman has another 
way of reconciling this House to his dis- 
asters. With a precision that is quite 
ludicrous, and a gravity of face which 
unless he were certain of his audience, 
would excite a suspicion that he was 
mocking the House, he gives us the dates, 
to an hour, of the days on which his ex- 
peditions sailed, when they landed, re- 
treated, or capitulated; sometimes it is 
the wind, sometimes the rain, and some- 
times the frost, the snow, the cold, the 
heat; now it is too early, and then it is 
too late;—and to this notable narrative 
the House listens, without once saying, 
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in which you have succeeded ; and if you 
cannot, give us some better reason than 
your own words to believe that you are 
lameless. Let us inquire into the facts, 
and judge for ourselves.” The right hon. 
gontleman, with this mass of defeats be- 
fore his eyes, has the hardihood to talk of 
the success of this war; and thinks the 
enumeration of islands and settlements, 
and a schedule of captured ships and 
frigates, will so blind the eyes and con- 
found the understandings of men, as to 
divert them from the ony eeoper consi- 
deration, the only rational test of compa- 
rative success, namely, the relative situa- 
tion of the two countries in point of 
power. 
- Of the word “ diversion,” the right 
hon. gentleman gives us, indeed a very 
curious illustration. Upto this moment, I 
believe no man ever understood any thing 
else by military diversion, but the drawing 
off, by means of a few, a larger number of 
your enemy, who might hurt you more in 
another quarter. he expedition to 
Holland, he tells us, had three objects in 
view—the capture of the fleet—giving the 
Dutch an opportunity of shaking off the 
yoke of France—and making a diversion 
or our allies in Italy and on the Rhine. 
He asks, * Is it nothing to have ten ships 
of the line added to our own navy, which 
otherwise would at this moment be a 
means of annoying us in the hands of our 
enemy?” Sir, in this, as in every other 
instance, the English navy did the duty 
assigned to it nobly ; and if the capture of 
the Dutch fleet was a primary object of 
that memorable expedition, that object 
was accomplished without any necessity 
of hazarding any land experiments under 
the right hon. gentleman’s auspices ; for, 
in point of fact, the fleet revolted and 
surrendered before the landing on the 
Helder-point. With respect to the se- 
cond object, namely, giving the Dutch 
an opportunity of shaking off the yoke of 
France, with what horror they received 
your proftered release from their bondage, 
and the execration with which they load 
your name, it is unnecessary to state. 
But in the third and grand point, that of 
a diversion in favour of our allies, there 
we did wonders. If Europe were search- 
ed, not a place could be found so well 
calculated for enabling a smaller to com- 
bat, a larger army as this selected spot. 
To this fatal neck of land did that right 
hon. gentleman devote 30,006 British 
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soldiers, and so signal was the benefit to 
our allies of this precious diversion, that 
time that the English 
army was making that respectable retreat, 
the grand armies of our allies, under 
Hotze and Suwarrow, were beaten, dis- 
persed, and routed, never more to rally 
er unite. Such was the hon. gentleman’s 
ss diversion” in Holland! 

But his unconquered mind was not yet 
subdued enough from military expedi- 
tions. He proposed new sources of re- 
nown for those armies whese happy des- 
tiny it was, to be at his disposal. Because 
he failed in the north, he was certain of 
success in the south; and, sure en A 
he dispatches a formidable force under 
sir Ralph Abercrombie, to co-operate with 
the Austrians in Italy. This armament, 
delayed until any man of common sense 
must have seen its tetal inutility towards 
its professed object, arrives at Genoa, just 
in time—for what? to assist general 
Melas? No,—but just in time to have 
the earliest intelligence of his total ruin. 
It sails inte the road of Genoa, to sail out 
again, and escapes into the Mediter- 
ranean at the very time the Austrian 
garrison in that capital passes out to meet 
their defeated countr in the north- 
ernmost parts of Italy! But was this ‘co- 
operation desired by the Austrians? Ne 
such wish was ever expressed or felt. 
The right hon. gentleman plainly enough 
lets us understand the direet contrary. 
And was it thus that British armies were 
accustomed to be treated in former wars? 
Was it in this way that prince Eugene 
acted to the duke of Marlborough ? 
What, then, is the fact? but that.the hi- 
therto untarnished reputation of our arms 
has so suffered under the baneful misma- 
nagement of his majesty’slate ministers, that 
the co-operation of 20,000 Englishmen is 
so slighted by our allies, that they de- 
precated their aid, and resolved?to touch 
nothing belonging to ue—but our guineas. 

Now, Sir, as to the delay of this expe- 
dition to Italy, let me implore the atten- 
tion of the House to the right hon. gen- 
tleman’s defence. With the same adniie 
rable minuteness, as to bet td and dates, 
he tells you that this grand scheme was 
determined upon on the 22nd of Februery. 
On the 23rd, he told it to the king. On 
the 24th he told it to the duke. On the 
28th the duke told him semething. ‘The 
right hon. gentleman then reads two 
letters, the one from sir Charles Stuart, 
the othor from the duke ef York, in 
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support of this part of his defence. I 
shave been called a new member this 
night ; and new and raw, indeed, must I 
be, and wholly ignorant of the practice 
of this House, if I could hear, without 
seprobation, that which would have been 
scouted and spurned in the good times of 
the English constitution, when a spirit of 
just jealousy of its rights, and a proper 
sense of its independence, prevailed in 
this House, instead of a blind confidence 
in the executive government. In such 
times, no minister would have dared to 
have read to the House of Commons of 
England the garbled extracts, just as 
suited his own purpose, of letters from 
general officers, as an excuse for miscar- 
riages, affecting in the nearest and dearest 
sense the honour and interests of tbe 
country. It is true that I have not been, 
for some time, in habits of intercourse 
with the illustrious person who is at the 
head of the army; but greatly indeed 
must he be changed from what I knew 
him, if he would not mark with his 
abhorrence this style of palliation. For 
what is it, and what does it prove ?—that, 
if there were nothing more than we have 
heard, his royal highness ought to be 
instantly impeached. The national 
defence of England—its militia, is cut 
up by the roots; the general body of its 
officers is disgusted by the laws passed in 
1799, which transferred to the line so 
large a proportion of its best disciplined 
men. These men, leaving the militia a 
mere skeleton, are incorporated with 
regular regiments, and embarked for 
Holland; and, seven months after their 
first embarkation to, and five months after 
their return from, that disastrous enter- 
prise, their commander-in-chief informs 
the executive government, if we are to 
believe the right hon. gentleman, ‘ that 
it will take full two months to discipline 
them into fitness for actual service !” 
Was there ever such a defence as this 
hazarded before an assembly of rational 
men! 

“ But, had the right -hon. gentleman’s 
€xpedition been able to sail sooner ;’— 
‘* If the battle of Marengo had not been 
lost? —_« But /—« If !’—Why, Sir, I 
do not know what degree of fortune there 
may be in this battle or in that; but I 

elieve the right hon. gentleman never 
was more mistaken than he would find 
himeelf even in the event of Buonaparté’s 
cat at Marengo. Such were the pre- 
Cautions of that fruitful mind: so wel! did 
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he arrange his measures; so little did 
he, in truth, trust to mere fortune, that 
if, against all probability, Marengo had 
been lost, that mighty genips had so 
disposed his resources, that many a bloody 
battle must have been gained by his ene- 
mies before they could have made much 
impression upon the incomparable system 
of his operations in Italy last summer. I 
defy imbecility itself to string together a 
more motley pack of excuses than the 
right hon. gentleman has laid before the © 
House this night. ‘‘ Amsterdam had been 
taken, if sir Ralph Abercrombie had 
landed on the 16th instead of the 27th of 
August—Sjr Charles Stuart’s dislike to 
the Russians protracted sir Ralph’s de- 
parture for the Mediterranean—'Ten thou- 
sand Irish militia were tq come to Eng- 
land, and ten thousand English to go to 
Ireland—Some of.the troops wanted their 
new coats, some their arms—One expe- 
dition sailed on the 8th of April, took 
shelter on the 13th, and resailed on the 
24th—It was designed to assist the Aus- 
triang, but the Austrians would not be 
assisted—Thers was no plan or concert 
between the two courts—An account- 
current with the seven years’ war; took 
more ships than lord Chatham, and more 
islands—St. Domingo was unhealthy, and 
rather expensive; but it was a good market 
—This war has opened worlds of new 
markets—Returns, even to a map, of the 
new-raised corps at Gibraltar, Minorca, 
Malta, Portugal; and the total of your 
force, now in 1797, with a most com- 
fortable exactness—The history of Eng- 
Jand from 1755 to 1762—from Severn- 
droog to the Havannah.—Inp 3 word, such 
a series of insulting puerilities as no House 
of Parliament was ever before entertained 
with under the name of a defence! So 
much, for the present, of the late secre- 
tary ; and now to proceed to another view 
of the success of this war. 

The Jate chancellor of the exchequer 
tells us that he forbears going over the 
military exploits, only because his right 
hon. friend has put those things in the 
clearest light.. He is equally positive as 
to the success of the war; but not to usurp 
upon his truly fortunate colleague, he has 
his own peculiar instances to. detail, of 
prosperity, of comfart, and of mudtiplied 

ppiness—all flowing in upon the country 
‘from his own more immediate department. 
Quite scandalised at my how. friend's 
statement of the magnitude of the national 
debt in consequence of this war, the right 
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hon. gentleman pares down its amount 
since 1793 to the trifle of 160 millions; 
and how ?—by a mode surprisingly curious 
indeed. First, he cuts out the 56 millions, 
for which the income-tax is mortgaged ; 
aod next, he desires you to forget all that 
the sale of the land-tax has already pur- 
chased, or may yet redeem. Alas, Sir! 
there is not a gentleman in this House 


who would rejoice more than myself, if 


the income-tax could be set down for 
janes and I cannot help admiring that 
insensibility under which the right hon. 
gentleman passes over a grinding impost 
that has ripped open the private concerns, 


aod reduced the neeessary comforts, of 


every man in England. The extinction 
of debt from the sale of the land-tax car- 
ries its own evil in its tail; and we might 
as well rejoice at our prosperity from that 
measure, as a private man would from 
paying his debts by bringing his estate to 
the hammer. The debts in so far may be 
aid; but the estate is gone for ever. 
e right hon. gentleman must think his 
audience are children, when he attempts 
to cajole them by such a play upon words. 
In reality, what is the state of the 
country upon this point? From such a 
Ronoaiics as that of Great Britain, near 
abe millions sterling are annually wrung: 
to this add ten millions more for the poor- 
rates. The right hon. gentleman has esti- 
mated the landed rental of England at 
25 millions. Thus, then, we pay, yearly, 
double the produce of the whole rental 
of the country, in rates and taxes ; a sum 
approaching very nearly the whole income 
of the country. Was any nation ever 
before in such circumstances? If nothing 
else were stated but this undisputed fact, 
is it not, of itself, a crying reason for 
inquiry? Asto the sinking-fund, let it 
be always remembered that its effects, 
highly beneficial as they are, must depend 
upon the revenue keeping its level. If 
the revenue fails, the charm of the sinking- 
fund vanishes into nothing. This, Sir, is 
the true picture of our financial condition 
as a state; and the condition of the people 
is strictly answerable to it. One-sixth of 
all the souls in aeeane are supported by 
charity ; and the plight of a great propor- 
tion of those who contribute to their 
maintenance is but little better than that 
of the ; rs whom they succour. How 
the right Fr - gentleman has nerves to 
sustain him in venturing to talk of the 
happiness of this country, would be in- 
comprehensible, if our long experience of 
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him had not convinced us of the fondness 
with which he can survey every act of his 
own. The repetition of his delusions 
deludes even himself. He has indulged 
so mueh ia these fatal reveries, that he 
appears to bave become his own bubble, 
and almost to mistake for realities the 
hantasms of his bewildered wits. Let 
Gimm ask any of the members from York- 
shire and Lancashire, what the state is of 
the manufacturers in those countries; 
evert those (looking at Mr. Wilberforce 
of whom I may not think the best, wi 
not venture to deny the starving, dis- 
tracted condition of those great and 
populous districts. 

These, Sir, are some of the internal 
effects of this war, which both the right 
hon. gentlemen venture to compare with 
former contentions against France. We 
have taken more, they tell us, than even 
in the seven years’ war; and therefore this 
surpasses that in success. Good God! 
Sir, what an effect does a confidence in 
the votes of this House produce upon the 
understandings of men of abilities! To 
talk of this war, and that of the seven 
years! ‘* We have destroyed the com- 
merce of France—we have taken their 
islands,” say you—but these I say were 
not the objects of the war. If you have 
destroyed the commerce of France youhave 
destroyed it at the expense of near 300 
millions of debt. If you have taken the 
French islands, you have made a bootless 
capture; for you are ready enough to 
restore them as the price of peace. You 
have taken islands—but you have, at the 
same time, laid the house of Austria 
prone at the feet of triumphant France. 

ave you restored monarchy ?—lIts very 
hopes are entombed for ever. Have you 
destroyed Jacobinism, as you call it :— 
Your resistance has made it stronger than 
ever. Have you reduced the power of 
France ?—France is aggrandized beyond 
the wildest dreams of former ambition. 
Have you driven her within her ancient 
frontiers ?—-She has enlarged herself to 
the Rhine and to the Alps, and added 
five millions to her population in the 
centre of Europe. You had all the great 
states of Europe for your allies against 
France—What is become of them ?—all 
that you have not ruined, are your deter- 
mined enemies. Where are the neutral 
powers? Every one of them leagued 
with this very France for your destruc- 
tion. Could all this be chance? No, 
Sir ; it is the true succession of effect to 
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cause. It is the legitimate issue of your 
own system. You n in foolishness, 
and you end in mischief. Tell me one 
single object of the war that you have 
obtained? Tell me one evil that you 
have not brought upon your country? 
Yet this House will not inquire. The 
right hon. gentleman (Mr. Dundas) says, 
«‘ We have had more difficulties to en- 
counter than any former government; for 
we had constantly thwarting us the im- 

lacable monster Jacobinism.” Sir, Jaco- 

inism hasin it no property so sure as the 
right hon. gentleman’s system to propa- 
gate and confirm it. That system has 
given to Jacobinism life and nutriment, 
strength and maturity, which it could not 
have derived from any other course. 
Bent upon crushing every idea of any 
reform, they resolved to stifle the once 
free genius of the English mind, and 
suspend some of the most valuable parts 
of the English constitution, rather than 
yield one jot. Hence their administration 
is marked, in this country, by a succession 
of infringements upon the dearest rights 
of the people—by invasions and rebellions 
in another country. The parent source 
of all these disorders is that baneful im- 
policy, in which both the right hon. gen- 
tlemen endeavour to implicate the House. 
<< All that we have done,” says the right 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Dundas), who, to 
be sure, is more a man of things than 
words, ‘“‘ has been approved by all, ex- 
cept a small remnant of this House,” (an 
expression which he uses, I presume, to 
show, that though an act of parliament 
may incorporate legislatures, it cannot 
unite languages), and the other gentle- 
man is 80 anxious to establish the popu- 
larity of his system, that he almost re- 
proaches the House with coldness in their 
support of him. He complains that onl 
‘¢ seven-eighths” of the members of this 
House were for his measures, when he 
had nine-tenths of the people. 

If, Sir, this were true of the people, 
they would almost deserve their present 
fate. But the drift of all this is obvious 
enough. This identification of himself 
with the House—this laborious shifting, 
as it were, of the right hon. gentleman's 
‘ own responsibility upon their votes, is 

very intelligible; and he falls into that 

classical correctness which I have before 

noticed in his right hon. friend, in his great 

zeal to"make that. point clear. Though 

he has had three parliaments chosen, one 

would have thought, pretty well to his 
A , 
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taste, he asserts that even the majorities 
of this House could not come up to the 
tone of the public, in favour of his mea- 
sures, which, he says, had the sanction of 
all but a few ‘* exploded opinions” in 
this House. “* Exploded opinions,” then, 
he defines to be opinions which this 
House negatives by its majorities. The 
right hon. gentleman must allow me to 
inform him, that his great and justly re- 
vered father spent the greater part of his 
life in the enforcement of such exploded 
opinions. I must remind him, that he 
himself was for some time tainted with 
such exploded opinions. <‘ Exploded 
opinions” have distinguished many of the 
wisest and the best men this nation ever 
produced; and though I lament the suf- 
ferings of my country from the neglect 
of those opinions, I assure the right hon. 
gentleman and this House, that there is 
nothing on which I should so steadily 
rely for the regard of good men,’ living, 
or of posterity, when in my grave, as 
those very opinions which the votes of 
this House have enabled the right hon. 
hae to stigmatise as ‘ exploded.”’ 
n point of fact, however, the right hon. 
hahaa still surveying himself in the 
attery of his own mirror, is wholly mis- 
taken about these exploded opinions. 
It was to these exploded opinions that 
the negotiations of Paris and Lisle are 
attributable. We gave mi reasons 
in this House for peace. e public 
thought with us; and we have his own 
words, that he entered upon that 7 
only in compliance with what he now 
‘¢ exploded opinions.”’ 

But the right hon. gentleman has a 
keen anxiety lest this House should not 
continue to think these opinions quite so 
exploded ; for he asks, ‘‘ Will this House, 
by going into the proposed inquiry, dis- 
grace its former votes?” To which I 
answer, yes, certainly ; if this House will 
save the country. In the very House of 
Cemmons, to which I before alluded, the 
early scene of the right hon. gentleman's 
‘¢ exploded opinions” —this very stimulus 
to pride was urged, though without 
effect. That House, as well as this 
House, was questioned, ‘ Will you, the 
uniform supporters of this war against 
America, disgrace your former votes ?”’ 
But, Sir, they did disgrace their former 
votes; and, by so doing, they did honour 
to themselves, and saved their country. 
That parliament was a retracting and-a 
recanting parliament. Bitter as it was, 
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the draught was swallowed; and I have 
no hesitation in saying, that this House, 
to rescue this country, if that, indeed, be 
possible, from the perils in which the 
right bon. gentleman has involved it, 
must tread in the footsteps of its prede- 
cessor in 1782; and, by renouncing the 
right hon. gentleman and his system toge- 
ther, preserve this country from its im- 
pending dangers. 

Now, Sir; § come to the consideration 
of the late change of administration. 
Before I teveh upon the others, allow me 
to say, that with respect to one of them, 
I do not think it would be easy, if pos- 
sible, to find a man in the whole commu- 
nity better suited to, or more capable of, 
the high office he fills, than the distin- 
guished person at the head of the Admi- 
ralty, I mean the earl. of St. Vincent; 
but beyond him, I own, I do not feel 
myself able to say one word that can be 
very agreeable to any individual of the 
remainder. As to the mere change, it is 
true, that no change can be for the 
worse; for I defy the evil genius of the 
country to pick out an equal number of 
men from any part of England, whose 
measures could, in the same space of time, 
reduce the country te a more deplorable 
state than that in which the retired minis- 
tershaveleftit. But was there noalternative 
for the country between them and their 
exact successors? I feel this to be a very 
unpleasant part of this night’s unavoidable 
discussion: in matters of importance, 
however, delicacy must give place to 
duty. The late chancellor of the exche- 
quer, not perhaps quite freely from 
phic apt hs has blended with his pane- 
gyric of the right hon. gentleman over 
against me (Mr. Addington), a gaudy 
picture of the importance of the chair 
which you, Sir, occupy. If agree that the 
office of Speaker is a high and honourable 
station. It is certainly the first dignity 
in this House; and I suppose it was 
merely for the public good, that both 

our predecessors descended from that 
altitude to infertor places, but happening 
to be at the same time situations of infi- 
nitely mote emolument and pewer. A man, 
however, may be an excellent chairman 
of this House; as the late Speaker un- 
doubtedly was, without being exactly 

ualified for the office ef chancellor of 
the exchequer. At the present moment 
this is all that I think it necessary to say 
with regard to the respectable gentleman 
whom you, Sir, have muccesded. 
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The next in point of importanee, both 
of office and character, is the noble lord 
upon the opposite bench (lord Hawkes- 
bury ), who has richly shared those flond 
praises which the right hon. gentleman 
has poured so fluently upon the whole 
body of his successors. I assure the 
noble lord, that I have as much respect 
for him as I can have for any person of 
whom I personally know so little. He 
has been, it is true, a member of this 
House for many years, and, I doubt not, 
a very diligent member ; but, if you had 

Ned the country, not an individual 
could be found in it less happily selected 
for the peculiar department he occupies 
than the noble lord;—the noble lord 
who, in whatever else he may 
them, does not yield to any one of those 
whom he officially succeeds, in the viru- 
lence of his obloquies upon the French 
revolution ; who has spent as many hours 
in this House as any member of the late 
or present ministry, in showing the irre- 
deemable infamy of treating with that 
‘republic of regicides and assassins.” 
Never, surely, was there a worse calcu- 
lated proposer of peace to Paris than 
the very noble lord who was for cutting 
the matter quite short, and marching off- 
hand to that capital. What, then, is this. 
country to expect? A change of system 2° 
No: for all that the public have learnt 
upon this subject is this, that the new 
ministers are come in distinctly and ex- 
pressly to support the system of the: 
former; with this single exception 
Soar makes any hope of establishing 
the tranquillity of the country recently 
united to us wholly desperate), that they 
are hostile to the only measure of their 
predecessors which has any pretension to 
wisdom and good policy. 

Before I proceed to the conclusion of 
this part of my subject, I must beg leave 
to say something upon this much-talked- 
of subject of catholic emancipation. As 
to the mere word “ emancipation,” I 
agree with the right hon. gentleman 
that the expression is not the best adapted 
te the case. It is not emancipation, in 
the ordinary meaning of the term, that 
the catholic wants, or that the government 
can grant; it is the removal of the civil: 
disabilities that remain, and that remain 
for no end either of security, of policy, 
or of prudence—insulting and vexatious 
distinctions, beneficial to no interest 
whatever—but the fruitful source of 
jealousy, discord, and national weakness. 
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The right hon. gentleman talks of the 
king's reign having been a series of con- 
cessions to the Catholics. Sir, the king’s 
reign is marked by no concessions which 
the blameless conduct of the Catholics 
was not calculated to exact from the 
most unwilling government in the world. 
He talks of what has been given to the 
Catholics. Sir, you give them nothing 
while you deprive them of a right to sit 
in this House. I know of no political 
rights which ought not to be common to 
all the king’s subjects, and I am sure that 
a system of eae ola on account of 
theological differences, will for ever be 
found not more unjust and absurd than 
rnicious. If this principle needed 
illustration, Ireland affords it beyond 
the power of controversy. Divided by 
the government, it presents a constant 
temptation to your enemy. Rebellion is 
the fruit of bad policy, and invasion is 
encouraged by disunion. 

In mentioning the name of earl Fitz- 
william (so strangely quoted by an hon. 
gentleman, as having contributed to the 
misfortunes of Ircland by his proposal 
regarding the Catholics), though am 
ors to avow my partialities for that 
noble person, it is not from private 
friendship or perene regard, that I call 
upon any really candid man to deny, if 
he be able, upon his honour and consci- 
ence, that the system introduced by that 
noble lord would not, if then adopted, 
have prevented those dreadful scenes of 
havoc, murder, and devastation, which 
have since desolated that wretched coun- 

. Let it be for ever remembered, that, 
with all the industry which has been 
employed in making up the reports of the 
Irish Lords and Commons upon these 
subjects, not a vestige of evidence ap- 
pears, but the direct contrary, that any 
approach was made te seek assistance 
from France, or that even the most dis- 
tant idea of separation from, or setting up 
for independence of this country, was 
entertained in Ireland, until every petition 
for peaceful redress of grievances was 
spurned and rejected. 

But, Sir, this concession, to which a 
few years since (when, in my full belief, 
it would have prevented all the calami- 
ties that have since happened), the right 
hon. gentleman was so determined an 
enemy, and of which he is now, it scems, 
a martyr, was to have been, in his hands, 
accompanied with God knows what guards 
and qualifications. The apprehensions, 
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I think all such wholly chimerical—but 
no matter. Whatever apprehensions to 
church or state the fearful or the zealous 
might entertain from the grant of this 
Catholic claim, were all to be composed 
and done away, by the healing, whole- 
some, tranquillizing plan of the right 
hon. gentleman; and, after raising our 
expectation to the highest pitch in fa- 
vour of this choice scheme,—this choice 
scheme, he tells us, must be locked up 
in his own breast. Now, that the right 
hon. gentleman should not impart his 
project to us on this side, whose dislike 
to it he anticipates, is nothing; but, that 
he should resolve to keep this House and 
the public in total ignorance of this most 
wise and perfect system, is utterly unac- 
countable. The right hon. gentleman’s 
steady determination to hide from the 
world this piece of excellence, reminds 
me of a saying of Mr. Burke, who, in his 
fine strain of ridicule, observed, that if 
torture could ever be justified, it would 
be when a man refused to reveal what 
he asserted would be a mighty benefit to 
mankind. Torture had of late been libe- 
rally applied to extort the confession of 
evil; and if one could give the right hon. 
gentleman credit for the just grounds of his 
egotism, it would almost tempt a wish 
that he were compelled to disclose this 
blessed secret. So obdurate is he upon 
this point, that he not only seals his lips 
against such a happy disclosure, and pro- 
claims his determination not to introduce, 
in his own person, any question upon this 
subject, but he absolutely forbids the 
House from discussing it, by declaring, 
that such discussion will not be useless 
merely, but mischievous. It is not, how- 
ever, to this part of the business alone 
that the right hon. gentleman's mysteries 
are confined; every thing connected with 
it is to be shrowded in silence and con- 
cealment. After avowing very fairly, so 
far, though not the direct composition, 
the sense and spirit of the paper diffused 
through Ireland in his fame; and after 
owning that his inability to propose his 
Catholic regulations, as a minister, was 
alone the cause of his resigning his office, 
the right hon. gentleman protests against 
further explanation. . “« No further avowal 
or denial shall be drawn from him either 
now or hereafter.” This, sure, is the 
most extraordinary declaration that ever 
fell from the lips of a public man. The 
right hon. gentleman resigns his office, 
because he cannot propose his measure. 
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To Ireland he sends his sentiments, as 
they are cenveyed by a friend of his, 
in the paper alluded to. He describes 
his plan to this House as the perfection 
of all wisdom ; and upon all these points 
he defies interrogatory, and deprecates 
comment.— The right hon. gentleman 
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chisé 


likely, and more like a pledge, than all 
this, when those public declarations of 
the right hon. gentleman are remembered, 
which left no reserve upon this—that for 
| either giving or rejecting the Catholic 
! claim, the justice to feel it, the liberalit 

to grant it, and the strength to secure it 


asks, ‘ Is it wonderful that the sovereign | to the one sect, without mischief to the 
should have an opinion?” No, certainly ;| other, could be expected in a general 
and if the right hon. gentleman did not | parliament of the empire—and in that 


make himself acquainted with his sove- 
reign’s opinion upon this point, long be- 
fore the rcpoeddl introduction of his me- 
ditated system, he was guilty of a breach 
of duty. In what possible way can the 
right hon. gentleman be exculpated from 
the charge of gross irreverence to the 
king, or of abusing so many millions of 
his people? He denies that any positive 
pledge was given to the Catholics at the 
union; but admits that it was natural for 
them to cherish expectation from it. Na- 
tural! Why, unless they reasoned very 
deeply, indeed, upon the right hon. gen- 
tleman’s mind, such an expectation was 
inevitable. In the nature of things 
they must have looked upon it as a cer- 
tainty. | 

-I shall say nothing of the othcr means 
employed to accomplish the union; but 
in respect to the operation of the Ca- 
tholic question upon that measure, I can 
easily conceive that if any friend of the 
Catholics, my relation the duke of 
Leinster, for instance, or any other person 
well affected to their cause, or any of the 
leading Catholics themselves, should have 


alone. 

That both ies in Ireland are dis- 
contented and disgusted, cannot be othcr- 
wise than too true. To the Protestant 
_ zealot there is no security, or satisfaction 
to the Catholic claimant. Such is the 
' right hon. gentleman's infelicity upon this 
great question, that the measure which 
was to be the remedy becomes the source 
of all distempers. Instead of quieting, 
he has agitated ery heart in that coun- 
try. The epoch from which was to 
begin the reign of comfort and confidence, 
of peace and equity and justice, is marked, 
even on its outset, by the establishment 
of that which rests every civil blessin 
upon the caprice of power. Ml-starred 
race! to whom this vaunted union was to 
be the harbinger of all happiness ; and of 
which the first fruit is martial-law,—or, in 
other words, the extinguishment of all 
law whatsoever! The situation of the 
king, and of this House, upon the subject, 
is quite unexampled. His ‘majesty’s 
prerogative is clear and undoubted to 
change his servants, to give or to refuse 
his assent to every law; but it is a@ gross 


been consulted by the right hon. gentle-' breach of the privileges of this House, 


man, what can be so likely as that the 
right hon. gentleman should hint in pri- 
vate, what he has so distinctly stated in 
public, namely, that the shortest, surest 
course to the attainment of their objects 
would be, their support of that measure, 
from the adoption of which alone those 
concessions could flow which were so 
often refused by provincial prejudice, 
ignorance, and injustice. Upon the other 
hand, I cannot conccive any thing more 
probable than that the reluctance of those 
early enemies to the union, who are, at 
the same time, such infuriated terrorists 
in favour of Protestant ascendancy, had 
been subdued vy assurances that an im- 
perial parliament alone could raise a bar- 
ricr sufficiently powerful to beat back the 
claims of the Catholics, so often, and so 
likely to be often preferred in the parlia- 
liament of that country. It appears to 


and a deep violation of the constitution, 
to use the king’s name for the purpose 
of influencing its deliberations. Here is 
not only an introduction of the king’s 
name, but a declared incapacity to pro- 
pose a salutary system, on account of ob- 
jections which the constitution of the 
country, and the undoubted rights of this 
House, will not allow to be even men- 
tioned or hinted at. Sir, I respect the 
monarchical part or this government ; but 
the monarch has nothing to do with the 
sentiments of a member of parliament ; 
and for the wonders of these times was 
reserved a public declaration within these 
walls, coming from high authority, that a 
plan of acknowledged benefit cannot be 
proposed here, unless it comes recom- 
mended from the crown, of which, by 
the constitution of the country, it should 
be the peculiar genius of this House to be 


me that nothing could be at once more | wholly independent. 
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_ This surely is a strange state of things; 
and every thing connected with it is of 
the same character. As aright, the right 
hon. gentleman denics the claim of the 
Catholics. He would give them nothing 
as'a right; but he thinks the concession 
expedient. | This, Sir, is not my sense of 
the Catholic claim. I would grant it, 
not merely because it Is expedient, but 
because it is just. Those who press the 
doctrine of virtual represcntation to the 
ptmost length, never ventured to carry it 
so far as even to pretend that it extended 
to the privation of the Catholic body. 
Catholics, in my opinion, have rights as 
well as Protestants. They have both 
rights ape aniagt not resting upon light 
or frail grounds, but forming the very 
base and foundation of ‘our civil system ; 
and the government which does not ac- 
hnowledge these rights, the rights of 
man in the strictest sense of the word 
(notwithstanding the constant clamour 
against, and abuse of that phrase), not as 
theorics and speculations, but as active 
and living principles, is not, and cannot 
be a legitimate government. 

The inferences to be drawn from the 
style of argument which has been used in 
defence of the duration of these dreadful 
laws in Ireland, furnish a sentence of con- 
demnation against the government of that 
country, much stronger than any that 
was ever used by those who, so unavail- 
ingly, raised their voices against a sys- 
tem of terror, of free quarters, of contla- 
gration, and torture. If it be true, as 
they allege, that treason has tainted that 
people to the bone—if the poison of Ja- 
cobinism, as they call it, pervade the 
whole mind of the multitude—if disloyalty 
be so rooted and so universal that military 
despotism can alone make the country 
habitable—it would be against the expe- 
rience of the world that such a wide and 
deadly disaffection could, or ever did, 
exist In any nation on the globe except 
from the faults of its governors. 

"To this country, too—to England, 
what a contradiction is the conduct of 
these hon. gentlemen to their professions ! 
‘This nation was to reap marvellous bless- 
dngs from the union; but of what benefit 
is the junction of four or five millions of 

aitors? Such, the laws proposed by 
these hon. gentleman tell you, the Irish 
are ;—but such I tell you they are not. 
A grosser outrage upon truth, a greater 
libel upon a generous people, never before 
was uttered or insinuated. They who 
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can find reason for all this, in any sup- 
posed depravity of the Irish, totally mis- 
understand their character. Sir, I love 
the Irish nation. I know a good deal of 
that people. 1 know much of Ireland 
from having seen it; I know more from 
Poon friendship with individuals. The 
rish may have their faults, like others. 
They may have a quick feeling of injury, 
and not be very patient under it; but I 
do affirm, that, of all their characteristics, 
there is not one feature more pre-domi- 
nant, in every class of the country from 
the highest to the lowest order, than gra- 
titude for benefactions, and sensibility to 
kindness. Change your system towards 
that country, and you will find them ano- 
ther sort of men. Let impartiality, jus- 
tice, and clemency, take place of preju- 
dice, oppression, and vengeance, and you 
will not want the aid of martial law, or 
the terror of military execution. 

Having said thus much upon the affairs 
of Ireland, let me recur to what I before 
urged regarding this new ministry. It is 
not that the change is for the worse upon 
the whole, for no change can be s0 ;— 
but, let me ask, what is it that the public 
can expect from men, whose fundamental 
principle is adherence to that system of 
their predecessors which has brought this 
empire into its present circumstances ; 
and whose only novelty, or deviation from 
that system, consists in their repugnance 
to the only measure, of those whom they 
have succeeded, that has any pretension 
to good policy? ‘Not so,” they will an- 
swer: ‘the system was most wise.” 
Well, be it so; this ‘‘ wise system” has 
reduced this country to the state in which 
it is at this moment involved. Tell me 
how you intend to get us out of the dan- 
ger? By the very means that got us in, 
is the inevitable inference. Do you try 
no change of system? No; by no 
means; we go the beaten course. Is 
there nothing new in your plan? Yes; 
our predecessors designed to restore four 
millions of our fellow-subjects to the rights 
of the constitution. This we refuse. In 
all things else we follow their example. 
Such is this new ministry—and such the 
obvious hope from their appointment * 

Upon the question with the northern 
powers, the noble lord (Hawkesbury), if 
rumour ere not, has been as high-toned 
and intractable in his official communica- 
tions as even his vigorous predecessor. 
As far as respects France, the whole 
country could not affurd a selection of 
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men so calculated to excite distrust. If 
any thing could justify the sporting with 
human life, never, surely, was occasion 
more apt of retorting the insulting folly 
made to Buonaparté’s most conciliating 
proposals of last year. With how good 
a grace might he not answer, ‘* With you 
I cannot treat—you are but newly in the 

ossession of a doubtful power—I must 
have experience and the evidence of facts— 
You have called me a child and champion, 
and sometimes a puppet—You are the 
children and champions of those whom I 
have covered with indelible disgrace— 
How do I know that I can place the least 
reliance upon any treaty made with men 
who, indeed, may be mere puppets, 
moved by wires, in the hands of others ?” 
Thus might Buonaparté cast back upon 
this government the absurd impediments 
that were raised against any negotiation 
with him in January 1800. But I believe 
him to be much too wise and too sensible 
of that which constitutes his truest glory, 
the desire of giving a durable peace to 
the world, to resort to such objections, or 
descend, upon so important a subject, to 
repeat their words, whose example he has 
scorned in so many other instances. 


What a contrast does his conduct afford 


to that of the gentlemen over against me! 

To the reiterated importunities of this 
side of tle House, in favour of negotia- 
tion, they have replied alternately in this 
style. When beaten, ‘* What!’ said 
they, “will you treat now and dispirit 
the country? Is the moment of defeat 
the time for negotiation?” Not so Buo- 
napartc. Even in the state to which the 
Directory reduced France, even before he 
drew the sword from the scabbard, he 
‘humbled himself (if the nable wish of 
‘stopping the effusion of human blood can 
indeed be humility), to reconcile those 
hon. gentlemen to the restoration of the 
world’s tranquillity ; and it will be matter 
of curious reflection for after-ages, to ob- 
serve such a man as Buonaparté almost 
upon his knees, supplicating such con- 
ductors of war as those over against me, 
for peace. In the crisis of success, when 
we implored them to take advantage of 
the victorics of our fleets, they have 
replied, ‘* What! treat now, when we 
are so near the object of the war? Will 
you sully the glories of your navy?” But 
Buonaparté, who gained not a victory 
without making a proposal of peace, did 
not think that the glories of Marengo, or 
Hohenlinden were in danger of fading, 
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from the constant proffers of a pacifica- 
tion made by him who never won a laurel 
without showing the: olive at the same 
time. We on this side of the House 
have been taunted with unnerving the 
people and undervaluing their resources, 
at the several epochs when, truly de- 
scribing the country, we urged the other 
side to peace. I am no advocate for de- 
spondency, and should be the last person 
in the world to countenance a sentiment 
of despair in either man or nation; but I 
am sure that the true road to ruin, for 
either, would be to shut their eyes to the 
reality of their danger. How stands that 
point with the riyal government ?—Did 
Buonaparté blink the difficulties of France ? 
It is possible that, with a view to enhance 
his own renown, he may have magnified, 
but it is quite certain that he did not un- 
derstate its distresses of any sort. Far 
from it. He exhibited to his country a 
strong picture of national misery ; and, to 
rouse the energies of France to those 
extraordinary achievements which immor- 
talise the short campaigns of the last 
year, his proclamation was—what ?—the 
answer of the gentleman over against me 
to his entreaties for peace. Not all his 
conquests, not all his fame, so effectually 
recruited the French armies, as that so- 
lemn appeal to the good sense of France, 
that stimulus to revolutionary ardoar, 


and to the proud passion of national inde- 


pendence, the ever notable reply of lord 
Grenville to M. Talleyrand. arengo 
and Hohenlinden grew out of that famous 
paper. To a frank bat respectful letter 
addressed to the king of England, they 
say, ‘Restore the Bourbons!”—or, in 
other words, ‘“‘ Go hang yourself! If you 
would give a speedy peace to France, re- 
instate that family, whose first act in all 
probability would be, to bring you to the 
scaffold.” Buonaparté was so perverse 
and strange a man, that he rejected this 
good advice, and would not consent to 
his own destruction and dishonour, by re- 
placing France under that tyranny from 
which the Revolution freed her, and 


which nine years of unheard-of suf- 


ferings, and of martial prowess without 
example in history, had been consecrated 
to annihilate. 

The right hon. gentleman (Mr. Pitt) 
seemed to kindle at the supposed charge 


‘of making the restoration of monarchy 


a sine quad non of peace. Had that 
charge been really urged, 1 leave any man 
to judge whether the means of supporting | 
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itare not abundantly supplied by lord Gren- 
ville’s memorable dispatch; bat though 
he tells us that we are callous to the refu- 
tation, the right hon. gentleman, in fact, 
is combating a shadow, for that is not the 
charge. A total failure of all the declared 
objects of the war, of which the restora- 
tion of monarchy was one of the foremost, 
is the charge we make; a charge which 
he has not answered, and cannot answer ; 
and if the right hon. gentleman cannot 
distinguish between a motive to war, and 
a sine gud non of peace, he must have left 
his understanding behind him in his office. 
All the right hon. gentleman’s ey 
is employed to show this House that it will 


be giving itself, as it were, a slap on the 


face, if it adopt this motion; and he 
makes to his friends a most pathetic 
appeal upon grounds purely personal. 
Conscious that inquiry will ruin him, he 
urges the pride, the consistency, the 
feeling of the House to reject my hon. 
friend's motion; and he warns his noble 
relation (earl Temple) to spare his com- 
pliments, if he withholds his vote. In- 
quiting into his conduct, he avows, is the 
worst service his friends can render him. 
Sir, undoubtedly this is so far the truth, 
that a ‘fair and honest inquisition would 
be his overthrow; and his conduct this 
night is a perfect comment upon his life. 
Butis it thus withmen who dread not in- 
. vestigation? The name of lord Fitzwilliam 
has been mentioned.’ Whena great ques- 
tion of state, affecting the peace of a 
whole nation, was at issue between that 
noble lord and the right hon gentleman’s 
gore how did lord Fitzwilliam act ? 
id heskulk under the supposed sym- 
athies of parliament? Did he say, 
o not bury me under compliments, if 
ou'‘vote for inquiry? } 
noble lord in his place in the other House, 
provoked, demanded, and challenged in- 
quiry; and it is in the memory of many 
now present, that there was not in this 
House one person connected with that 
noble’ lord, by private friendship or by 
any other tie or intercourse, who did not 
vote for going fully into that transaction. 
Not sotlieright hon. gentleman, because 
he is conscious of no such cause. This 
House rejected that motion,’ the adoption 
of which might have preventéd the mise- 
_Ties that have since intervened. May God 
avert similar ‘consequences from similar 
conduct this night! ° vs 
_ Tf the ‘right hon. gentleman can con- 
tinue to persuade this House against the 
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revision of his conduct, I do not wonder 
that he should have seized the opportunity 
of resigning the government into the 
hands of his friends. The right hon. gen- 
tlemen near him (Mr. Dundas), after 
telling the House an entertaining story of 
Charles 2nd, sneers at us, and says he 
has not heard of any prayers offered up 
for our succeeding to their places. Has 
the right hon. gentleman heard of any 
prayers offered up for their return to them; 
or in any part of the kingdom has there 


been a regret expressed at their retreat ? 


Perhaps it would be nearer the truth to 
say, that no joy was more general, till 
that feeling was damped by the suspicion 
that the change of ministry was in reality 
no change at all. But the right hon. gen- 
tleman (Mr. Pitt) has taken infinite pains 


to contradict this notion, and laboured 


very assiduously to prove that it was, in 
good sooth, a real change, and no juggle. 
*¢ Is office,” he asks, ‘* a thing that 

eople are generally eager to lay down ?” 

ndoubtedly, in that respect nothing is 
more easy than to ascertain the right hon. 
gentleman’s disposition, materials for 
deciding it being amply afforded by his 
history; and if the world really thinks 


that he has relinquished the government 
“merely because he found impediments to 


a wise and honest measure, then the right 
hon. gentleman has the full effect of. his 
character. It, however, is indisputable 
that no minister of England up to this 
period has discovered less alacrity in 
parting with his place. Still more to 
prove that the recent change is no im- 


‘posture, he seems to lament that, being 


so near the end of his labours, he should 


‘be forced to yield to circumstances, and 


not be himself the person to terminate 
this glorious career—he grieves at ‘not 
being in at the death, as it were. Now, 
Sir, as to what single object of the war 
the right hon. gentleman has gained, or 
(except in his departure from office) what 
reason he has for concluding that this 
contest is near its close, he Yeates us in 
utterignorance. Whence does he draw his 
conclusion? Are the points for which 
this government contended more likely to 
be atthined at present than they were at 


Paris or at Lisle? Are you more likely 


to get the restoration of the Low Countries, 
which you so judiciously made a sine qué 
non of ‘the’ former negotiation, at this 
Or, putting that 
matter quite out of sight, are you nearer to 
any other rational pursuit now than then ? 
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Are you stronger? Is France weaker ? 
What is it, I ask, that feeds the right 
hon. gentleman's fancy intoa notion that 
the end of this war is so near at hand ?— 
As to the late change of his majesty’s 
servants, it is impossible for me to say 
whether it is a juggle or not; but, con- 
sidering the genius of the right hon. gen- 
tleman’s contrivances, I can see many 
things in such a scheme which would 
make it not unsuitable for him to hazard 
such a thing as an experiment. Blinded 
he would be, and under hopeless infatua- 
tion, not to fee] the total impossibility of 
his ever reaching that goal at which he 
casts sucha lingering look. I do not 
exactly charge him with positive duplicit 

in conducting the different treaties whic 

he opened with the enemy; but that he 
was greateful even bocpiety (at the mis- 
carriage of them all, is not to be denied. 
When, then, was he to be successful or 
sincere, who never negociated without 
failing, and never failed without rejoicing ? 
Not one single step could he take towards 
pacification, without stumbling upon 
something that must suggest to him his 
own humiliation, and without prompt 
the enemy with perpetual mistrust. Well, 
therefore, may the right hon. gentleman 


pour forth his panegyrics upon his suc- 


cessors, who take this task (so ignominious 
for bim and his. colleagues) off his hands, 


and whe, at the same time, proclaim 
their devotion to the principles of his 
administration. 

Now, Sir, having advanced all that I 
think necessary to urge jn support of my 
hon, friend’s motion, I shall beg leave 
to, say a single word upon a topic that has 


been seyeral. times alluded to in this 
debate, namely, my personal attendance 
an 


inthis House. It 1s not for me to antici- 
pate the determination of the House this 
might. If I see any reasonable grounds 
for thinking that my regular appearance 
here can be really beneficial to the public, 
the public shall have that benefit: but if 
it is demonstrable, after-the seas af blood 
‘that have been shed, and the hundreds of 
amillions wasted—after such. sacrifice of 
treasure and of reputation—after thefailure 
of all the professed. objects of this war, and 
.after (bringing immeagurable woes upon 
the country jn consequence of it—after 
-a series of military enterprizes that excited 
the contempt, and some of them che 
horror of Europe—after the loss of all, 
vand the ruin of many of our allics—after 
‘seeing the enemy aggrandised, beyond all 
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example, by the very efforts made to abase 
him—after having abused the matchless 
glories of our navy, from the true end of 
all justifiable warfare, a safe and ho- 
nourable peace—after seeing the ninth 
year of this direful contest aapanee us SO 
little towards its close, that we see a host 
of new enemies commiencing a new war, 
pregnant with mischief whether we are 
victorious or vanquished—after all the 
infringements that have been made upon 
the English constitution, and our better 
experience that increasing the cause is not 
the true remedy for discontent—after all 
that we have seen in Ireland, and all that 
we fee] in England—if all these things go 
for nothing, and the division of this night 
should manifest the same determined con- 
fidence of this House in that system which 
has produced all these effects, whether 
administered by its first leaders, or by 
their followers raised from secondary 
into superior offices—then, Sir, sensible 
of the utter aay of my exertions, I 
shall certainly feel myself justified in 
exercising my own discretion as to the 
degree of regularity with which J shall at- 
tend this House. _ 

How this House feels I know not: howit 
will act we shall shortly see. It is for the 
House to resolve how it will best dis- 
charge its duty; I am quite satisfied that 
I have discharged mine. Those who think 
that what I have stated arenot evils, arising 
from any defect of wisdom, of vigour, of 
foresight, of prudence, or of any of the 
qualities that constitute the essentials to 
an able and capable government; but 
that they are only slips of conduct, 
mere Haws of accident, affording no pre- 
sumption against the king’s ministers, 
whom this House is constituted not to con- 
trol or call te account, but to support and 
justify upon all occasions—such persons 
will of course vote against this inquiry. 
On the other hand, those who think that 
the misfortuncs brought upon the country 
by the late ministers are the necessary 
consequence of original folly in the 
schemes, and of jmbecility in the execu- 
tion; who think that the primary duty 
of this House is to guard the rights and 
protect the interests of the people; who 
are of opinion that the dreadful state in 


which the country finds itself is not more 


owing to the misconduct of admipistra- 
tion than ‘to the absence of this House 
from that constitutional jealousy of the 
influence of the crown which ought to 
be the first charactcristic of a House of 
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Commons, and from its uniform dis. 
countenance of al] retrospect and tevi- 
sion—Those who think that the vice of 
the plans and principles that have brought 
the oder to its present situation, has 
been cruelly aggravated by that boundless 
confidence which this House has uni- 
formly shown, and which, instead of de- 
terring from evil or doubtful projects by 
the fear of punishment, has operated as 
gn encouragement to dangerous specula- 
tion, by the assurance of indemnity and 
safety—Those who think that this ques- 
tion ought not to depend upon regard to 
the late or the present administration, to 
predilections or antipathics for that side 
of the House or this—Those who think 
that the reign of confidence has had full 
play, that the principle has been fairly 
tried and found‘wanting, who see in its sad 
effects that it is not more unconstitutional 
than impolitic, and who firmly believe 
that the surest method of redeeming the 
country in the present crisis, is for this 
House to resort to the good old customs 
of our ancestors, to resume in the worst 
the jealous vigilance of the best times, 
and to manifest that the support of go- 
vernment must be accompanied by inquiry 
into its conduct—Those who think thus 
will vote, as I shall, for the motion of my 
hon. friend. 

Mr. Chancellor Addington said, that he 
might possibly incur the imputation of 
presumption, in rising immediately after 
the hon. gentleman who spoke last. He 
had, however, thought it incumbent upon 
him, in the former part of the debate, to 
give way to those gentlemen, against 
whose conduct the motion seemed to be 
peculiarly directed. But he could not 
reconcile it to his sense of duty to give a 
silent vote on this occasion, and he there- 
fore now rose to ask the indulgence of the 
House for a short time, though in his 
present state of health, and exhausted 
as he was, it would be difficult for him to 
avail himeelf of it.—He then adverted to 
what had been stated by the hon. mover 
to be the declared principles, as it had 
been said, of himself and his colleagues. 
This declaration had excited the distrust 
of the hon. gentleman, though it had been 
the subject of encomium and of confidence 
in another. He would only say, that he 
should neither adopt or reject any system, 
because it had been that of any persons 
whatever, however highly he might re- 
spect them. He knew of no principles 
und no system, that could be justifiably 
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and penernably pursued, bat such as ap-’ 
peared to be best calculated to promote 
the true interests of his sovereign and of 
the country.—On the subject of confi- 
dence, the doctrines which had been at 
different times maintained were, he said, 
strikingly diversified. In 1784, arepre- 
sentation to his majesty had been moved 
by the hon. gentleman who spoke last, 
recommending to his majesty the dismissal 
of his ministers, because it was alleged 
they did not enjoy the confidence of the 
House of Commons and of the public.* 
In a fow Pies afterwards, it was made a’ 
mattcr of reproach to the House, that they 
gave that confidence; and to the minis- 
ters, that they were the objects of it. 
The principles of the year 1784 were 
however, now again resorted to; and the 
previous confidence of the House was 
deemed indispensably necessary ‘to sanc- 
tion appointments which had taken place 
by the exercise of the undoubted pre- 
rogative of the crown. In what degree 
that confidence might be supposed to ex- 
tend to his majesty’s present ministers, i€ 
was not for him to conjecture. They onl 

asked, however, for that portion of it 
which should be constitutionally reposcd 
in baba duly appointed by his majesty, 
unless it was precluded by their antece- 
dent conduct and characters. Of himself 
he would say no more, than that he should 
be grieved indced if it could be supposed 
that any of the allurements which had 
been stated by the hon. gentleman who 
spoke last, could have induced him to 
exchange the situation which he had 
filled for twelve years, for that in which, 
in obedience to the commands of his ma- 
jesty, he was now placed. By those who 
gave him credit for being actuated by 
what was due to domestic comforts, and 
to those considerations which, if not 
laudable, were at least justifiable, as a 
husband and a father; by those who gave 
him credit for preferring works of kind- 
ness to those of animosity, and an inter- 
course approaching to friendship, to one 
approaching to hostility, it would not be 
doubted, that a sense of duty and alle- 
giance alone had directed his conduct, 
and that for that alone he had sacrificed 
every-other consideration. —The right hon. 
gentleman then entered into a discussion 
of the principal topics on which the mo- 
tion was founded, and commented on the 
leading points in dispute between this 
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country and the Northern powers. He 
declared it to be his decided opinion, that 
the right for which we were contending 
was vital and fundamental ; that it could 
neither be abandoned, nor compromised; 
but he also declared it to be his utmost 
wish, that it should be asserted - tem- 
perately, though firmly ; and that it should 
be exercised with as little vexation as 
possible to the interests and feelings of 
all the maritime states. He added, that 
while he was contending for the rights of 
his own country, he had the satisfaction 
of thinking that he was contending for the 
true interests of Europe, to which it 
could not be consonant that maritime 
and continental superiority should be en- 
grossed by the same power. It was, in- 
deed, incontestably evident, that the 
naval] pre-eminence, which it was the ob- 
ject of the present confedcracy to subvert, 
had, during the present war, protected 
the commerce of Europe from piracy ; 
and he trusted, that a short interval of 
reflection might be sufficient to convince 
the powers that were partics in this con- 
federacy, of the infatuation of an at- 
tempt which, even if successful, could 
not fail by abridging our power, to dimi- 
nish their own security. He trusted, how- 
ever, that all hopes of accommodation 
were not yet at an end; and that, b 

firmness and moderation, the cloud which 
impended over us from this quarter 
might yet be dispersed.—He then ad- 
verted to the question of Catholic eman- 
cipation. He deprecated whatever might 
have the appearance of intolerance and 
proscription. No restraint, he said, ought 
to be imposed on those who dissented 
from the established church, but what was 
deemed absolutely necessary for its secu- 
rity and stability ; and he anxiously hoped, 
that dissenters of all descriptions would 
feel assured, that they were regarded in 
no other light by the government, then as 
truly valuable and respectable members of 
the community.—On the subject of peace 
and war, it had been asked by the hon. 
gentleman who spoke last, how if was 
possible that the restoration of peace 
could be expected from those who had 
rejoiced at the failure of the negotiation 
at Lisle? He would only say, that he 
had never expressed any such sentiment; 
and he could truly aver that he had never 
entertained it. To the House, however, 
he thought it incumbent upon him to 
declare, that it was the determination 
of his majesty’s servants to take such 
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steps as appeared to them best calculated 
for the restoration of peace; that no 
consideration arising from the form of 
government in France would, on their 
part, obstruct negotiation; and that, if 
there was a corresponding disposition on 
the part of the enemy, the grand object 
to which the hopes and efforts of govern- 
ment would be Acccisd, would, he trusted, 
be happily accomplished. The question 
must be one of terms, and of terms only: 
and without calling in question the sin- 
cerity of the French government, he was 
sure that he should mect the sentiments 
of the House in stating, that it would 
justiy be discredited by the advancement 
of any claims that might be inconsistent 
with the security and honour of this coun- 
try.— The right hon. gentleman concluded 
with saying, that he had abstained from 
any professions and from any declarations, 
but such as he thought the House was en- 
titled to expect, and which might be made, 
on his part, with propriety and discretion. 
He had already stated, that, for his col- 
leagues and himself, he asked for no con- 
fidence, but what was strictly constitu- 
tional; for himself he would declare, that 
he would occupy no party ground, but. 
that he would throw himself entirely on 
that House and the country. 
The House divided : 


Tellers. | 
Mr. Grey - - «© - 
YEAS 9 Mr. Whitbread - - } we 
Nozs § Nir: Secretary at War -2 69) 


Mr. Abbot - - 
So it passcd in the negative. 


List of the Minority. 
Adair, R. Cooke, B. 
Adey, S. T. Copeley, sir L. 
Anson, T. Crew, J. 
Astley, E. Curwen, J.C. 
Aubrey, sir J. Dalway, N. 
Bamptylde, sirC. W. Daly, D. B. 
Barclav, G. Denison, W. J. 
Biddulph, R. Dent, John 
Birch, J. R. Dimsdale, baron 
Bird, W.W. Dolben, sir W. 


Bouverie, hon. W. 


Brogden, J. 
Brooke, H. V. 
Bunbury, sir C. 
Burdett, sir F. 
Byn 


Colhoun, W. 
Coke, E. 
Coke, T. W. 
Combe, H. C. 


2,G. 
Cavendish, lord G. 


Dundas, hon. L. 
Dundas, hon. W. 
Dundas, C. 
Erskine, T. 
Falkiner, F. J. 
Fitzpatrick, gen. 
Fox, C. J. 
Gascoyne, gen. 
Geary, sir W. 
Iiarrison, J. 
Hawkins, sir, C. 
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Hobhouse, B. Robson, R. B. in the conduct of the earlier stages of the 
Howard, H. Russell, lord W. war, but to call the particular attention of 
Hussey, W. Russell, lord J. the House to the circumstances which 
Jefferys, N. oneee F. ; have taken place since a great disposable 
aw. C. rier ‘A military force was raised, by breaking 
Jones. T. Sheriden RB. down and almost annihilating the militia, 
Keating, colonel. Shum, G. our most efficient and constitutional de- 
Kemp, T. Sibthorpe, col. fence, and disgusting the country gentle- 
Knight, R. P. St. John, hon. St. A. | men, and men of property engaged in that 
Lambton, R. J. Smith, W. service, by whose means alone it can ever 
Langston, J. Sturt, Charles be maintained in conformity with the ge- 
Laurence, Dr. Stanley, lord nuine spirit of its constitution. These in- 
pang sir J. : ee Ne P. | conveniencies were, however, gencrally 
Lloyd, J 'M Taylor Ww, supposed to be counterbalanced by the 
Milford, lord Temple, earl great advantages which were expected to 
Milner, sir W Thompson, T. result from so large an augmentation of 
Milnes, J.S Tierney, G. . the regular army. The first expedition 
Mostyn, sir T. Tooke, J. H. undertaken in consequence of this aug- 
Nicholls, J. Townshend, lord J. | mentation was, the attempt upon Holland. 
North, D. Tafton, hon. H. An inquiry into the failure of that expe- 
Phillie? a G oo R Pe dition was proposed last year, and op- 
Pierrepont, hon. alpole, hon. G. posed by me; not because I thought no 
Ponsonby, W. Western, C.C. apparent blame attached to ministers, or 
Ponsonby, G. Williams, sir R. that no grounds of inquiry existed, but 
Ponsonby, J. Wilson, R. because it had in part succeeded, and be- 
Porter, _ Winnington, sir E. { cause I felt a considerable degree of deli- 
Power, H. Young, sir W. cacy towards the illustrious commander 
Plumer, W. ELLERS. of that army, who had been placed ina 
Richardson, J. Grey, C. situation singularly critical, great part of 
Ridley, sir M. W. Whitbread, 8. the army having been thrown together 
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March 20. The order of the day being 


read, . 

- The Earl of Darnley rose to make his 
promised motion, and, after a few intro- 
ductory observations, said: —My Lords; in 


without discipline or order, and absolutely 
unfit for service; so that, taking all the 
circumstances into consideration of the 
disadvantages under which that army was 
brought into the field, it is not matter of 
surprise that it performed so little, but 
rather that it performed so much. But 
one of the principal reasons which induced 


stating the grounds upon which a motion of | me to resist that inquiry was, an assurance 


inquiry wust necessarily rest, the first and 


on the part of ministers, that it would 


most prominent appears the conduct of| tend to disclose secrets necessary to the 


the war; but with respect to this first and 
leading topic, I beg leave to remind your 
lordships, that although I have always 
been fully convinced of the necessity of 
the present war, I have taken occasion, 
from time to time, to assert the right and 
duty which belongs to a member of this 
House to animadvert upon such parts of 


the conduct of ministers as appeared re- 


prehensible, at the same time that their ge- 
‘neral system received my most decided ap- 
probation. I never subscribed to that sys- 
tem of blind confidence, which has so long 
and so fatally prevailed; but, on the con- 
trary, have at all times asserted the right 
which I now assume, of giving my free 
and unbiassed opinion in this place. My 
present object, however, is not to recapi- 
tulate whatever may appear reprehensible 
(VOL, XXXV.] 


i 


accomplishment of farther plans of mili- 
tar ope which they had in view ; 
and, I confess, I entertained a sanguine 
expectation, that, poe by their former 
errors, they would have taken advantage 
of the winter, to discipline and arrange 
this army, composed, as it was, of. such 
excellent materials, and, by a well-con- 
certed plan of operation, give it an oppor- 
tunity of essentially promoting the inter- 
est and glory of its country. How mi- 
serabl Phare been disappoioted, I need 
scarcely state to your lordships. But 
I must beg leave to call your parti- 
cular attention to the manner in which 
this unfortunate army has been employed 
during the last year. The first attempt 
upon Ferrol has already been so much 
the object of discussion, that I shall not 
[4 F) . , 
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' trouble the House with a detail with which 
it must be acquainted. The next object 
was an attempt upon Cadiz; begun and 
relinquished under circumstances - still 
more extraordinary and degrading than 
that upon Ferrol. Upon the whole of 
this transactron, as far as it has come to 
our knowledge, there is something so 
inexplicable, and so disgraceful, that I 
cannot adequately express the indignation 
I feel; but will venture to state, that if 
no other ground of inquiry existed, this 
alone imperiously demands it. Of this 
singular expedition to Cadiz we have no 
regular nor official account, nor indeed 
any that I know of, except what appeared 
in the foreign gazettes. I will read to 
the House an extract from a French 
aper, which is of a nature so bumiliat- 
ing to this country, that it cannot too 
soon or too solemnly be contradicted. 
The account I allude to is as follows: 
‘¢ There can be no doubt that it was the 
dreadful epidemic disorder, which has 
raged in Cadiz and its vicinity, since the 
beginning of August, which suggested to 
the humanity of the English the desire of 
_ paying us a visit, on the supposition that 
the vessels in the roads might be easily 
carried, and that they could penetrate to 
the old arsenal in order to set it on fire ; 
for it is not probable, that such prepara- 
tions should have been made merely to 
bombard Cadiz; and they must have 
known that they could not obtain posses- 
sion of it without meeting a number of 
obstacles.” Here follows the correspon- 
dence between our commanders and the 
Spanish governor, and then, ** The Eng- 
lish have sent in two flags of truce to de- 
mand a sum of money, and the vessels 
moored in the harbour, but they will get 
neither money, nor vessels, and there is 
no reason to think they will disembark, 
any more than they have done at Leg- 
horn, Belleisle, &c. and if they do disem- 
berk they will be received as general 
Bernadotte this year received them at 
Quiberon, and Brune last year in Ba- 
tavia. The English ministry seem to 
have adopted a new system of tactics in 
continental war; their armies are sent 
every where, except where they can be 
useful to their allies; they at once me- 
nace to make a diversion in Batavia, Bri- 
tany, Provence and Spain, and no where 
do a excite the smallest apprehensions. 
The Emperor may flatter himself trul 
with having a very useful ally. But if it 
be their object to accustom their Jand 
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forces to the sea, they have pretty well 


succeeded, as for upwards of a year, these 
poor fellows, crouied upon each other in 
transports, have been tacking about in 
the Mediterranean and the jocean. This 
may indeed be called the art of throw- 
ing money into the sea, and it is certainly 
a noble way of swallowing up 14,000,000.” 
Now, my lords, I allow much for the 
exaggeration of an enemy, but part of 
the account is undoubtedly true; and if 
such suspicions can be entertained by our 
enemies, will your lordships hesitate to 
enter into an inquiry, by which alone the 
wounded honour of the country can be 
vindicated? As it stands, the British 
name and the British army are disho- 
noured, and the authors of our disgrace are 
not only unpunished but unknown. In 
addition to what I have stated, how has 
this unfortunate army been employed? 
or in what manner has it been useful to 
us or to our allies, cooped up in trans- 
ports as it has been for so many months, 
its energy and spirit broken, by a long 
series of inactivity and disappointment, 
and its health impaired by subsistin 
constantly on salted provisions. I wi 
not assert that any effort of ours could 
have saved Italy, but no one will deny 
that if 20 or 25,000 of the flower of the 
British army, had joined the Austrians 
before the battle of Marengo, a very dif- 
ferent turn might have been given to the 
campaign. Instead of this, all our prepa- 
rations, as usual, were too late; a part of 
this army it is true reached the coasts of 
Italy, but not till Genoa was again in 
poreee of the French, and mstead of 
eing useful to our allies, narrowly es- 
caped falling into the hands of our ene- 
mies. And at this moment, how is out 
great disposable force employed? A 
part is returned home, to recover from 
the fatigues of its long and fruitless voy- 
age, and the remainder is sent to attempt 
to recover Egypt from the French. That 
it may at length succeed in this project, 
I most sincerely hope, but confess I ‘am 
by no means :vithout serious apprehen- 
sions. Bat for the manifest miscondact 
of ministers, this important object of 
rescuing Egypt from the French, might 
have been effected without loss. On this 
subject enquiry has already been refused, 
but in my mind there is none which so 
strongly demands it. By what has come 
to our knowledge, it appears, that a con- 
vention was concluded. Ministers re- 
fused to ratify this-conventian till i¢ was 
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too late, and have, I fear, thereby con-: ken in consequence of the advice of his 
firmed the French in the possession of, majesty’s ministers, and thereby to have 
thts valuable acquisition, or at least ha- | ensured to himself the disastrous conse- 
zarded the lives and reputation of the} quences which have ensued. On this 
brave army which it sent against them. | occasion I appeal to any military maa 

Having considered the conduct of go- | who hears me, and confidently ask him, 
vernment in war, let us now turn our at-' whether he thinks it was possible in the 
tention to.the probability of success which | nature of things for Austria to reap any 
belongs to them in their attempts to: advantage from the winter campaign 
restore peace with France, I certainly | which ensued in consequence of the rup- 
thought that the offers made by the chief | ture of that armistice; or rather, whe- 
censul, when scarce warm in his seat,| ther the necessary result of a contest 


could not with propriety have been ac- 
cepted; but it does not therefore follow, 
that I should approve of the manner in 
which his overtures. were rejected, still 
jess that I should forbear to reprobate the 
insulting language which was held by 
ministers and their adherents in this and 


between two such enemies as those of 
France.and Austria, under the particular 
circumstances in which they stood, was 
not such as we have witnessed. The 
French, flushed with victory, confiding in 
their chiefs, and ready to attack ina mass 
at any given point. The Austrians dis- 


other places. With utter astonishment couraged by repeated defeats, . disor- 
and indignation I heard the late Secretary | ganised, without confidence in their lea- 
of State pronounce a laboured philippic | ders, and above all persevering with infa- 
against Buonaparté, a. conduct in my opi- | tuated obstinacy in attempting to defend 
ion something worse than impolitic and | a long tract of country against an attack- 


childish. Jt will not. be pees to me | ng 


that I am the panegyrist 0 
‘He is the enemy of my country, and 
therefore my enemy. But I should be 
heartily ashamed of myself if, on this ac- 
‘count, I refused to acknowledge his un- 
‘rivalled abilities and glorious achieve- 
ments. Inthe powers of oratory minis- 
terg may.indeed claim some superiority. 
-In every other respect, however, when I 
draw the comparison between the two 
governments, 


Buopaparté. ; 


enemy. It is true, they had been en- 
abled by the armistice to repose and to 
recruit their strength; but these advan- 
tages belonged equally to their oppo- 
nents.; and 1 cannot help, upon the whole, 
concluding, that ministers, in advising 
and enbhag by their subsidies the Em- 
peror to continue the war after the ar- 
mistice of Hohenlinden, have lavished 
the resources of this country, not only to 
no good purpose, but to the injury and 


j 


blush for my country. ; ruin of our ally, and of the common 


ut this ill-judged and vulgar abuse of | cause in which we were engaged. 


‘the person who directs the affairs of 


-France, is important only as it may pro- 
bably throw obstacles in the way of that 
= ‘which is on all hands confessed to 
-be desirable.. Buonaparté is undoubtedly 
a great man, but he still has the common 
feelings of human nature, and I should 
‘mot be- surprised if the war were protracted 
‘in consequence of the intemperate folly 
‘of the government of this country. The 
-next point is the conduct of government 


-to our allies, and more particularly to | 1 


Austria, on whom we have profusely 
‘lavished our treasures, in order to induce 
her'to continue the war, after it was be- 
come manifest'to all the world, that the 
only effect of protracted hostilities, would 
‘be an increase of difficulties to the Em- 
peror, and of triumphs to the common 
‘enemy. At least, I think it must be ad- 
mitted, that such has been the case since 


“the armistice concluded at Hohenlinden, 


. Which. the, Emperor appenrs to-have bro- 


I come now to the conduct of this go- 
-vyernment to neutral nations, and in doing 
py shall not enter into’ the question of 

those rights claimed and exercised by 
this country, and which are supposed 
‘to have occasioned the northern confede- 
racy in order to overturn them, but on 
this part of the subject shall only observe, 
that although J cannot quite agree in 
the doctrine which we have heard from 
high authority, of a certain divine and 
indefeasibbe right of searching neutral 
vessels, I am ready to admit, that upon 
whatever ground it may rest, it is cer- 
tainly the interest of this country to 
exercise such a right, nor am I about to 
dispute the propriety of exercising it. I 
must, however, be allowed to express a 
doubt, whether it has lately been exer- 
cised without violence and injustice, and 
whether in thia respect, we have not very 
muoh provoked the hostile confederacy 
which appears tobe formed against us, 
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At least the matter is worthy of inquiry, 
and ministers owe to us a justification of 
their conduct in this respect. But I 
must repeat that in other respects our 
conduct to neutral nations appears to me 
highly culpable and disgraceful. We 
have uniformly, during the present war, 
insulted the weak, and conceded to the 
strong. In the late instance, at the time 
of our menacing conduct to Denmark we 
were crouching at the feet of Russia, who 
was loading us with insults, and evidently 
only waiting for the opportunity of com- 
mitting the outrage which we have 
since witnessed. I call upon ministers to 
explain their conduct in this respect, and 
to inform us why they did not show the 
same disposition to Russia that they did 
to Denmark. Why the fleet which was 
sent to menace and overawe Copenhagen, 
did not proceed to Petersburgh to demand 
reparation for the insults that were then 
offered to us in dismissing our ministers 
and agents, and even in laying atempora 

embargo on our ships? At that time it 
was perfectly evident that the emperor 
Paul was only waiting for the opportunity 
which the shutting up of the Baltic by 
the ice must necessarily give him, and 
which we know he immediately seized, 
by taking possession of our ships and 
their cargoes. If, instead of temporizing 
and flattering this great potentate, we 
had treated him while we had the power 
in the same manner as we treated the 
inferior state of Denmark, we might 
possibly have prevented the degrading 
consequences which have ensued. Mi- 
nisters, however, showed no disposition 
to assert the honour of the country, -by 
resisting those hostile and insulting pro- 
ceedings of Russia, till they were at length 
obliged to notice them in the king’s 
épeech, and then they advise his majesty 
to hold strong and menacing language to 
Sweden and Denmark as parties to the 
northern confederacy formed on the prin- 
ciples of the armed neutrality of 1'780, and 
on that ground in effect to declare war 
upon those powers, but at the same time to 
pass over in silence another power Prus- 
sia, a party, as it evidently appeared, in 
thesame confederacy. I then contended, 
and still must contend, that it was unbe- 
coming the dignity and honour of this 
country, to temporise and flatter Prussia, 
because she had more the means of 
injuring us, at the same time that we de- 
nounced vengeance upon other states less 
able to injure us, or to resist our power, 
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- Tt happens rather singularly, that almost 
at the same time that tbe contrary was 
implied by the silence of bis majesty’s 
speech, his minister at the court of Berlin, 
was officially stating his knowledge of the _ 
circumstance of Prussia’s being a party to 
the northern league; and, while his ma 
jesty was advised to declare that this very 
eague induced him to consider Sweden 
and Denmark as his enemies, his minister 
was telling Prussia that the same circum- 
stance convineed him -they were his 
friends. [To prove tins the noble earl 
read an extract of lord Carysfort’s note, 
presented the 27th of January to count 
Haugwitz, and also the answer of the 
count thereto]. Now, my lords, I must 
contend, that upon the face of the whole 
of the conduct of government, with respect 
to neutral: nations, there appears strong 
ground of blame, or at least of es eat 

I must now advert to the state of things 
at home. With respect to finance, far be 
it from me to depreciate our resources, 
or undervalue our means of exertion, 
which have already exceeded the expec- 
tations of the most sanguine; but I cannot 
help referring to the serious consideration 
of your lordships, the’ accounts on your 
table, which prove thet in the branches of 
customs and excise only, the revenue of 
1800 falls short of the preceding year near 
two millions. There is another subject, 
with respect to our internal situation, the 
most -serious and important of all. 1 
mean the high price of provisions, to 
which I must again advert, as a strong 
ground of enquiry under the present cir- 
cumstances of the country, and the con- 
viction impressed upon my mind, that in 
this respect ministers have much to answer 
for. In what I am about to state, I beg 
to be considered as intending nothing 
disrespectful to the legislature, which, 
undoubtedly has been misled, by persons 
whose authority has been supposed un- 
questionable; but who, by their conduct 
on this occasion, have proved that what- 
ever their abilities may be on other sub- 
jects, in this they are equally ignorant and 
presumptuous. Of this charge they stand 
self-convicted in the measure to which I 
principally allude, I mean the Brown Bread 
act; an act which has rather raised than 
lowered the price of flour, and created 
much discontent among the lower orders 
of the community; and all the other mea- 
sures adopted to remedy these evils have 
either been decidedly mischievous or 
absolutely nugatory. if then, as I think, 
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this calamity has been much aggravated | flame and irritate, after having themselves 
by the misconduct of those in power, is | made the discussion a matter of necessitye 
it not incumbent on this House to en- | ministers deprecate all discussion upon 
quire into such misconduct, before it : this delicate subject. But will your lord- 
agrees to continue to them its unlimited , ships therefore refuse to investigate their 


confidence ? 
Upon such grounds as I have endea- 
voured to state, the question . principally 


most extraordinary conduct in this re- 
spect; or if they are conscious of ae 
acted right, as they say they are, wi 


rested, when I first gave notice of my | they not themselves endeavour to dissi- 


intention of bringing it forward, at the 
opening of the session. Since that pe- 
riod other grounds have arisen sv extra- 
ordinary in their nature, that on them 
alone | think I might safely venture to 
rest the motion I shall have the honour to 
make, and call upon your lordships to 
clear up the mystery in which the present 
situation of the country, and the conduct 
of the late ministry is enveloped. Amidst 
the general feeling which was more or 
less impressed on the minds of all men, 
at the meeting of the united parliament, 
that the country was in a most critical 
situation, there was one topic on which 
all appeared disposed to dwell with satis- 
faction, and with perfect unanimity to 
offer sg Seslin y to their king and 
country, i mean the union with Ireland. 


Whatever difference of opinion might 


have prevailed during its progress, and 
however little worthy of praise some of 
the means by which it. was efectuated 
may have been, when once concluded, 
there appeared but one feeling of a sincere 
-wish:to make it turn out to the advantage 
of the empire; and at that time, amidst all 
our anxieties and calamities, to this 
of our situation we thought we might look 
with complacency and hope. Ministers, 
however, as if anxious that no ground of 
satisfaction should remain to the country, 
have since taken care to deprive us of this 
advantage, which we imagined we pos- 
sessed, and by a conduct, the most unac- 
countable, have, as far as depended on 
them, deprived us of this only remaining 
source of consolation. Why ministers 
should have been in such extreme haste 
to introduce the question of Catholic 
emancipation I cannot imagine. Ido not 
even believe the Catholics of Ireland de- 
sired or expected that it should have been 
so prematurely brought forward. They 
woukl, I think, have been contented to 
have suspended their expectations till the 
country might have been extricated from 
some of the difficulties of its critical situa- 
tion. But after having brought the ques- 
tion forward gratuitously, and in the 
Manner, of all others, most likely to in- 


pate the. cloud which hangs over the 
whole transaction? As it appears to the 
public, they have deceived every descrip- 
tion of persons in Ireland, and here they 
have deceived their sovereign himself. 
And after having done so, spat have the 
audacity to publish to the world, that he 
is in the wrong, and they are in the right; 
inverting thereby, the salutary maxim of 
the constitution, and almost directly 
stating, that the king may do wrong, but 
that the ministers cannot. My lords, I 
should be extremely sorry to impute any 
thiog like high treason in this place to any 
man or any set of men, without positive 
and direct proof. I am not sufficiently 
acquainted with the law to define exact! 

what is, or what is not treason; but I will 
venture to state, that a paper, circulated 
in the public papers, and purporting to 
be the sentiments of his majesty's late 
Ministers, addressed to the Catholics of 
Ireland borders closely upon it. The 
circumstances of their retirement from 
office, are, in every respect, inexplicable. 
Some inquiry into this is at least necea- 
cary to justify them if they can be justi- 
fied; or to consign them to censure and 
even to punishment if they should appear 
to deserve it. The only construction 


which at present it is possible to put upon 


their retirement, the only point of view 
in which the public, uninformed as they 
are, can see it, isan unfavourable one. 
For either it must appear to them, that it 
is a trick or juggle, and that the leading 
members of the late cabinet found it con- 
venient to retire for a time, in order to 
resume their situations with more effect 
hereafter, or that having brought the 
country, by their misconduct, into a most 
critical situation, they desert their posts 
in the hour of danger. That they do 
leave their situations in a time of unex- 
ampled peril and calamity is manifest, and 
this alone, if other reasons were wanting, 
would imperiously demandinquiry. What 
the merits of their successors may be we 
know not; there is, however, every reason 
to believe that they will tread in their 
steps, and act upon the same plans and 
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aystems ; and succeeding to all the disad- 
van of their predecessors, their most 
sanguine friend will hardly give them cre- 
dit for the same experience and abilities. 
I have thus, my lords, stated what I 
conceive to be the principal grounds 
which ought to mduce your lordships to 
institute an inquiry into the state of the 
nation. 
have been the misconduct of government, 
in the prosecutien of the war, in their 
attempts to make peace, in their conduct 
to foreign nations, whether allies or neu- 
tral, and in their management of affairs at 
home. I have called the attention of the 
House to the: unfortunate circamstances 
which have lately occurred, -with respect 
to the resignation of ministers, and the 
supposed causes which produced thet 
event. I ‘have laid before the House, 
without disguise or reserve, what I feel 
to be the sitaation of my country .in the 
hope of inducing it to take the only 
means by which it may 'be enabled to 
Givert the black cloud of calamity which 
appears ready to ‘burst over our heads. 
‘We have been too long in a state of 
unaccountable apathy, with respect to 
blic eaffaira, and though our situation 
omes worse and worse every day, we 
appear determined to persevere in the 
system of blind ‘confidence in these who 
have reduced us to this situation. From 
this state uf apathy and blind security, I 
‘wish if possible to awaken you; I wish to 
recall you. to what. I think you owe to 
your fallow-subjecta ‘and to yourselves ; 
and I conjure you. to endeavour to regain 
their lost confidence, and your own lost 
dignity before it be too late. .“ Awake! 
arise! or be for ever fallen.” My lords, 
I move, ‘That this House do resolve it- 
self into.a Committee of the whole House 
to consider of the State of the Nation.’ - 
The Duke of Montrose said, he did not 
question the right of any noble lord to 
‘move an inquiry such as the present, nor 
that of the House to go into the inquiry : 
the knew it was sometimes even the duty 
-of their lordships to do so; but that right, 
he would assert, was restrained in its na- 
‘ture by discretion, and by the utility of 
the object; and their lordships would not 
‘incur the inconvenience of the inquiry 
now proposed, without having first ascer- 
‘tained the magnitude of the object and 
the necessity of the measure. The noble 
lerd had included a great number of 
topics in his speech. It would demand 
-the attendance of many officers, and em. 


I have shown what I conceive to: 
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ploy his majesty’s ministers, when the 
affairs of the nation peculiarly demanded 
their attention, to go into the inquiry. 
One of the objections be had to the mo- 
tion was, the generality and number of 
the topics; but he had another, in the 
alarm that an inquiry would create in the 
country ; it would be concluded from go- 
ing into the subject, that imminent danger 
threatened us. The motion was for an 
inquiry into the state of the nation; . 
but failures in the conduct of the war 
were no reason for an inquiry to that 
extent. The Ferrol expeditton might 
be an object of inquiry ; but not of an 
inquiry into the actual state of the nation. 
The noble lord had spoken of Ireland : 
there might be reason to agitate that 

vestion; but a specific mation to 
that effect would be the proper mode. 
‘be noble lord had introduced the ques- 
tion of the neatral powers: it had been 
discussed .on a former day, and the right 
of this ‘country, in that question, had 
been so.ably discussed by a learned lord 
os ‘that:he should only say, that 
the conduct of his majesty’s government 
in that affair exhibited in a happy light 
the energy and spirit of the country. 
Success and prosperity were to be argued 
from that conduct. He would recall to 
their lordships recoliection the example 
of:the Romans, who, after the disastrous 
battle of Cannz, thanked their general 
that they had not despaired of the coun- 
try. Prussia, under the great Frederick, 
was another. example of magnanimity and 
suecess. In this country there was a no- 
ble instance, when. the Armada was pre- 
pared to destroy it. In the degenerate 
times of the Romans, under their feeble 


-emperors, they exhibited a contrary ex- 


ample, buying short respites and inglori- 


-ous temporery ease, from their enemies. 


Prussia, under princes different from the 


‘great Frederick, had bought a transient 


ceitful peace from France, and would 
one day discover the folly as well as igno- 
miny of that conduct. England still re- 
sisted, and would resist, the ambitious 
enemy. The noble lord complained that 
ministers went to war with Denmark, and 
did not attack Russia. The noble lord 
forgot the- difference. We could not 
come at Russia at present for the ice; 
but we might reach Venmark. He could 
not understand the objection. We took 
the Danes first. Where was the error, if 
gh of the enemy could be crushed first ? 
t might be more magnanimous (o say to 
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them, ‘ We will not take you, Danes, 
because you are weak, till we have at- 
tacked Russia, whom it is difficult to 
reach.” But his majesty’s ministers took 
a course at least more prudent ; they did 
not wish to have any enemies; but when 
compelled, by aggression, to act, they 
acted at once nobly and wisely; they 
resolved to maintain the country in its 
rights. The noble lord next made the 
scarcity an object of inquiry. He spoke 
hot very courteously of the committee 
employed on that subject. He thanked 
the noble lord in the name of the com- 
mittee. The committee, however, had 
dedicated much of their time to the great 
object before them; and he hoped their 
labours would not be wholly fruitless, 
although they had not been so fortunate 
asto hit upon schemes that might rival 
the celebrity of those of the noble lord.— 
The system of alliance, and the system of 
carrying on the war, were next offered to 
their lordships for inquiry ; but he would 
suggest the difficulty attending the pro- 
ceeding: their lordships could not ordér 
general Bellegarde to their bar : he should 
be glad to have the opportunity of asking 
the generals of the allies a few questions 
to satisfy his curiosity; but the House 
must be content without that power: nor 
were their lordships made aciuainted 
with those better ideas of carrying on the 
war which rested in the breast of the no- 
ble lord. Besides the general conduct of 
the war, the money expended was to be 
an object of inquiry. The money had 
been wisely expended in drawing the 
enemy from an attention to their marine 
and colonial interests, to oppose the allies 
that we had subsidised. tt was a& policy 
pursued by all former ministers. He 
called on their lordships to reflect on the 
danger of invasion, arising from the want 
of allies to divert the immense forces of 
the enemy. With 300,000 men in arms, 
and no enemy on the continent, what 
might not France attempt?—The last 
campaign was the next object of inquiry ; 
he would maintain the wisdom and policy 
of the plan: the great object of England 
was, to divert the attention of the enemy. 
In that the success was complete. France 
was alarmed for Holland, Belleisle, her 
arsenals, and La Vendée. If the allies 
had been successful on the Rhine, France 
would have been compelled to draw her 
troops from the interior and the sea 
coast; from which a successful and im- 
portant impression might have been made 
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on the coast of France ‘by this country. 
As it was, with 16,000 men we had kepe 
the coast alarmed, and filled it with troo 
from the Helder to Carthagena. An | 
army of the enemy was found wherever 
we went. An attempt was made on Fer- 
rol, hoping that we might strike a blow 
there. The hon. general who commanded 
the expedition found an army there ; and, 
greatly to his honour, took upon him the 
responsibility of a retreat, preferring the 
public service to his own reputation.: The 
grand operation of the English in the 
senpeen was diversion, and that had 
been fully effected by the prudence and 
good conduct of the generals. He should 
therefore give his decided negative to 
the motion. : 

Lord Holland said:—My lords ; the 
right of the House to inquire is acknow- 
ledged; but we are told that its exercise 
would be unwise in the present circumé 
stances of the country. _ Strange, indeed, 
to tell us, that, when the circumstances in 
which we are placed are so eritical, we 
ought to forbear to inquire into the causes 
by which our danger has been produced, 
that we may choose the best means by 
which it may be avoided! Strange, that 
we should be told that it is necessary to 
defend the country, while the House is 
forbidden to employ its wisdom to devise 
how danger may be best repelled, and 
defence best cunducted! Motions of a 
similar kind‘have been entertained by 
this House, and the most beneficial con- 
sequences have resulted from them. 
‘¢ But, to inquire would be to create alarm 
in the nation.” For my part, I entertain 
no apprehension of any such effect. To 
enter into the inquiry would show the 
country, that the system of confidence 
which had produced so much calamity 
was at an end, and that parliament was re- 
turning to that station in the constitution 
which it ought to hold, and to the exer- 
cise of those functions which it never 
suspends for any long period without 
compromising the public cause.—With 
respect to the northern confederacy, it 
ought to be considered, whether ‘the prin- 
ciple maintained by this country is in itself 
just, and whether it has been exercised in 
such a manner as to be free from all re- 
proach? It ought to be considered too, 
whether we ought to maintam it in the 
bullying manner we have done? For 
more than a century past, it has been the 
policy of i oli to raise up confedera- 
cies against France fot the general defence 
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of the liberties of Europe. Now, this 
question of the northern confederacy hes 
given to the war a popular and plausible 
pretence, and afforded an opportunity to 
stir up against us a confederacy of powers 
never before found in the scale of our 
enemies. In deliberating upon this deli- 
cate subject, it is peculiarly necessary to 
proceed coolly. The popular topics, of 
the national dignity, and the honour of 
our flag, may be used with uncommon 
effect. These addresses, however, si uld 
be received with caution. While justly 
jealous of the real honour and dignity of 
the nation, we should remember, that, un- 
der the false colours of these pleasing 
names, every thing rash, absurd, and vio- 
lent may be introduced and defended. It 
is observed by Machiavel, as one of the 
defects of popular governments, that they 
gre apt to be hurried into intemperate 
courses by a spirit too jealous and too 
much alive on any subject that seems to 
involve the national honour. We should 
be careful, therefore, to consider impar- 
tially, as well what the public honour, as 
the national character of justice and mo- 
deration demand — My noble friend com- 
plained, not that ministers did not go to 
war with more nations, but that they di- 
rected all their vengeance against the 
weak. It is indeed matter of reproach, 
that while all Europe is conspiring against 
us, on the pretence that our policy is so 
narrow and confines the commerce of 
other nations, we should have fallen upon 
those only that had most commerce, 
though weakest in resource. This is to 
give countenance to the suspicion eoter- 
tained, and to inflame that animosity in 
which the dispute originates. In lookin 

back to the wars between Carthage an 

Rome, we find Carthage animated by that 
spirit of commerce which eyes any com- 
aaa with jealousy. We must recol- 
ect that the high tone with which that 
commerce was maintained, was essential 
to the safety and prosperity of Carthage. 
It was said, that the ons should not 
even wash their hands in the Sicilian sea. 
Other nations view our pretensions as in 
some degree partaking of this spirit. We 
ought to be careful to ascertain the jus- 
tice of our claims, and still more to see 
that they are exercised without rigour. 
In the manner in which our pretensions 
have been asserted, it will be found that 
there has been little prudence and conci- 
tation. Doctrines have been held in this 
House by a noble lord, fortunately for the 
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country no longer in office, the tendency 
of which was, to show to Europe, that, 
during every war between this country 
and France, there could be no neutral 
nations at all. Was it wise, just, and 
seasonable to hold forth such doctrines? 
Let the justice of the question be as it 
may, let the policy of maintaining what is 
considered our naval rights be what it 
will, there is ample ground of inquiry, 
were it only to ascertain how, at this cri- 
tical moment, this point was drawn into 
the present hostile discussion —The noble 
duke next indulged himself in a strain of 
mirth about the difficulty of bringing the 
Austrian generals to the bar of the 
House, to give an account of the causes 
of their defeats. My noble friend, how- 
ever, only objected to the system of sub- 
sidies as it had been employed by minis- 
ters, and to the obstinacy with which 
they instigated the Emperor to maintain 
a hopeless contest. The question is not, 
whether, in all cases whatever subsidies to 
foreign powers are impolitic ; but whether, 
in the present instance, they had been wise- 
a Hat al He proposed to inquire into 

ese particulars; and such inquiry on 
the face of it is the more necessary, as 
those subsidies have been large in their 
amount, unsuccessful in their application, 
and attended with calamity to those whom 
they professed to aid.—If we look back 
to the rejection of the overtures of Buo- 
paparté, we shall find more grounds of 
inquiry and of censure. I remember, 
when the correspondence on this subject 
was first under ducusacn in this House, 
several noble lords declared that they jus- 
tified by their votes the conduct of minis- 
ters on that occasion, upon the general 
confidence they reposed ia them, though 
they regretted that the question had at 
all been submitted to the consideration of 
parliament. That rejection having been 
attended with so much calamity, every 
argument on which it was justified having 
been confuted by experience, it becomes 
the duty of those noble lords to inquire 
into the merits of a measure which they 
allowedto pass unquestioned on grounds of 
confidence. The noble duke, however, 
comes to the battle of Marengo, and in- 
fers, that if the Austrians had but gained 
that battle, every thing would have gone 
well; and the throne of France would 
have been re-established. But supposing 
these conclusions, will it be said that. it 
was prudent, after the battle of Marengo, 
to instigate the Austrians to persevere in 
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the contest? After their defeats in Ger- 
many, and the disasters. of the whole 
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uestion, must. the criminal escape? 
ust all the calamities, disgraces, and 


campaign, was it justifiable in ministers to | disasters of a long administration be im- 
drive Austria to the hazard of new dis- | mediately forgotten? That the new mi- 


grace and disaster? Is it not worth 
while to ascertain, whether, on the last 
proposals of the French government for 
peace, Austria called upon us to refuse to 
negociate? It is important to know, 
whether, at the time when we refused to 
listen to the overtures of Buonaparté, on 
pretence of good faith to our ally, we 
were not employing every intrigue to pre- 
vail on the Emperor to persevere in the 
contest, and to give us an excuse for de- 
elinang negotiation. If such was the 
fact, the refusal of the separate overture 
in October last can be imputed to nothing 
but the determination of ministers to shut 
the door against all accommodation. Is 
it not fit to inquire likewise, whether it 
was vot for the advantage of Austria that 
we should have accompanied her in a se- 
parate negotiation, and whether, if that 
course had been pursued, Europe might 
not have enjoyed the blessings of peace ? 
Besides, was not the northern confederacy 
known by ministers to be then under 
discussion? Did they not know that 
Prussia was engaged in that transaction ? 
Were not all these circumstances so many 
additional] reasons me it was desirable to 
conclude peace?—Of the change in his 
majesty’s councils, I shall only say, that I 
should have considered it in itself fortunate 
for the country, if the cause alleged for it 
did not mitigate the satisfaction. Though 
ministers have quitted their offices, they 
have left behind them the unhappy effects 
of their system. If, however, a minister, 
who has conducted the affairs of a coun- 
try to its ruin and disgrace, chooses 
to retire upon the pretence of a popular 


questioa which he has for a moment taken. 


up, ought this pretence to shield him from 
inquiry and from eensure? It is necessary 
to censure and to punish the authors of 
past calamities, to prove that the system 
of confidence is atan end. With respect 
to Ireland, I have no hesitation in saying, 
that a system of conciliation ought to be 
adopted, and that there should be a total 
removal of the disabilities under which 
the Catholics labour. I cannot give cre- 
dit to those men who were formerly the 
enemies of the Catholic claims, for being 
now sincerely connected in their support. 
But because the late ministers have 
thought proper to go out of office, on 
retence of being attached to a 
[ VOL. XXiv.J .- 


popular 


nisters come into office hostile to the Ca- 
tholic claims, is of itself sufficient to raise 
a doubt that they cannot carry on the 
affairs of the nation with success. If, 
however, they show themselves seriously 
disposed to treat for peace in the spirit of 
ace ; if they are willing to repair those 
reaches which their predecessors have 
made in the constitution, they will at least 
soften much of that opposition which I 
should give to their measures. The best 
ledge they could give of their intentions, 
owever, would be, to vote the inquiry 


that is proposed. 


The Earl of Westmorland said, that 
with respect to Catholic .emancipation, 
the Catholics were now admitted to a 
participation of all the privileges of the 
constitution, and were only excluded from 
holding about thirty offices of public 
trust, and from sitting in parliament? 
But had noble lords considered what they 
would have to do if they took off those 
inconsiderable disabilities under which the 
Catholics now laboured? Were they 
aware that it would be necessary to 
meddle with the Toleration act, the bill 
of Rights, the act of Settlement, and pro- 
bably the act of Union with Scotland? 
Noble lords had insisted much upon the 
bad success of the war. A person igno- 
rant of our affairs, must have supposed, in 
perusing their speeches, that our armies 
were defeated, our colonies taken, our 
commerce destroyed, our fleets shut 
up in our own harbours. But what would 
he think when he was informed that all 
these circumstances were descriptive of 
the situation of the enemy, that the com- 
merce of this country was increased, our 
colonies extended, and our navies tri- 
umphant on the ocean? Much had been 
said of the failure of expeditions; but if 
the operations of the present war were 
compared with those of any preceding 
one, the comparison would not turn out 
disadvantageous to those who had con- 
ducted the present difficult contest.— 
With respect to foreign subsidies, he de- 
fended the use of them ; and argued, that 
if other states did not do that which their 
true policy and their permanent interest 
dictated, it was extremely unjust to im- 
pute the blame to the government of 
this country. He contended, that the 
rights of this country, in regard to 
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neutrals, were justified by the practice 
of Europe for centuries. So far from 
forcing the Northern powers into war, 
ministers had done every thing to pre- 
vent it. Upon the recent offer of a nego. 
tiation, he was convinced that nothing 
had been omitted that could really con- 
tribute to obtain a safe and honourable 
peace. If the present motion was agreed 
to, it would lead Europe to think that 
parliament had departed from the firm- 
ness it had hitherto displayed; that the 
country was disheartened; and that, by 
waiting a little longer, France would see 
us at her feet. For his part he relied 
more upon the effort of sir Hyde Parker, 
Jord. Nelson, and Jord St. Vincent, for an 
honourable peace, than upon any nego- 
tiation. 

The Earl of Carlisle said, he was one 
of those who supported the late adminis- 
tration, from a conviction that the mea- 
sures which it pursued were the best that 
could be devised. If, then, the present 
motion conveyed a censure on those mea- 
sures, he should have thought it improper. 
But there was a mystery in our situation 
on which all doubt should be removed. 
We had seen a strong administration 
aie down, but had not seen the reason. 

ur difficulties were increasing every 
hour, and required an administration 
strong in proportion. Now, he would 
ask whether the new ministers, as yet 
untried, were that administration, and 
Whether they enjoyed the confidence of 
the people? It might be objected, that 
this was judging of theni before trial; 

ut was the country ina situation to make 
he experiment ? Great abilities certainly 
had been taken away from administration, 
and what the residuum might be it was 
impossible then to decide. He wished to 
be informed, who were the responsible 
ministers during his majesty’s indisposi- 
tion? He would ask, who were the men 
that advised his majesty to select the pre- 
sent new, and inexperienced men? He 
would ask, whether it was a justifiable 
act to place his majesty, at such 4 time, 
in such a severe and dangerous situation? 
He would ask, why, if any difficulty arose 
in the executive, recourse was not imme- 
diately had to the heir apparent? These 
were the points on which he wished for 
information, and these were the questions 
which he would put in a committee of 
inquiry. He might be told, that the new 
ministers would act on the principles of 
the old, ‘Aduwitting it to be so, yet the 
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same principles would not be exercised 
with the same vigour. But it was said, 
the late ministers would support theit 
euccessors; and, though they had retired 
from office, Would still remain behind the 
present administration, to assist it with 
all their talent and experience. This, 
however, was a poor conceit, which could 
never answer their expectation. In what- 
ever point, therefore, it was considered, 
our situation was extremely mysterious, 
and required light to be thrown upon it. 
The Earl of Suffolk took a brief view 
of the different expeditions which had 
taken place during the war, and con- 
tended, that, for the honour of the army, 
inquiry was loudly called. He adverted 
to the advice which Mr. Pitt had given 
to Austria as a spectator, which he con- 
ceived had been the means of reducing 
the Emperor to his present deplorable 
situation. Nothing but the generosity 
of the conqueror had saved Vienna from 
destruction. 
_ The Earl of Moira said, that nothing 
could be more destructive to the best in- 
terests of the country, than a blind system 
of confidence; and therefore he thought 
the House were called upon to proceed 
with all possible dispatch in an inquiry 
into the real state of the country. 
noble lord had contended, that the expe- 
dition to Ferrol had been beneficial in 
exciting alarm on the enemy's coast, 
and in distracting their armies. But if 
this argument was good for any thing, 
the fotces eaiployed: in this expedition 
might, by another disposition, have ex- 
cited a much greater degree of alatm. 
If these troops, which had thus been em- 
Bike on a fruitless expedition, had been 
ept hovering over the French coasts in 
the Mediterranean, could the First Consul 
have spared a sufficient number of troups 
to have attempted the passage of the 
Alps, or by his decisive victories ih Italy 
have dictated an armistice to Austria: 
The failure of the expedition to Ferrol 
had been farthet defended, on the ground 
that it was hazardous; but if the mere 
hazard of an enterprise was sufficient to 
deter from its execution, what expedition 
could ever be attended with siccess ?—~ 
Were he now to argue the point of the 
right for which this country contended, 
he would be compelled to do so on a mere 
Speculation; because no documents had 
been laid before the House. Befdre he 
could form an adequaté opinion, it was 
requisite that he should know all the cir- 
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cumstances under which the right was 
asserted ; that he should see whether the 
Northern powers were disposed to resist 
the right, from the manner in which it 
had been exercised during the war; or 
whether it was a new principle which they 
were now resolved to assert by force of 
arms? He wished, therefore, that the 
House should go into the committee, that 
the whole subject might be fully explained. 
“Whatever was the nature of the right, it 
was undeniable that the manner of its 
exercise had excited general dissatisfac- 
tion, and in all probability had given 
birth to the present confederacy.—There 
were other ihiage however, which called 
atill more loudly for inquiry. The 
stoppage of cash payments at the Bank— 
the mutiny in the ficet; and above all, 
the rebellion in Ireland, were still in the 
recollection of the House, and had each, 
io their turo, an influence in reducing the 
country toa state of distress. True it 
was, that the country had got through 
the difficulties ; and sorry he was that the 
abilities which had enabled it to surmount 
them, were no longer at the head of public 
affairs. In the present state of the coun- 
try, peace was earnestly to be desired. 
But the circumstances under which the 
new ministers had come into power, would 
shave a natural tendency to retard its con- 
clusion. The new ministers seemed de- 


termined to follow up all the violent mea- 


sures which their predecessors had pur- 
sued. Instead of making any attempt at 
conciliation with the Northern powers, 
,they had.permitted the fleet to sail for the 
Baltic; and thus had, as it were, super- 
iseded the use of any future conciliator 
.meagspres. The Northern powers, indecd, 
might not be very formidable as enemies : 
At was not so much the actual force of 
these states that we had to apprehend, 
as the injury we must sustain from the 
interruption of our commerce. The 
shutting up the ports of the Baltic, at this 
moment of distress, was an object of the 
reatest concern to us. We now stood, 
in his opinion, upon the brink of ruin. 
If it was asked, what the country ought 
to do? his answer would be, that we 
ought seriously to inquire into the state of 
the nation, we ought.to examine into the 
_condition of the finances. We would find 
that in the customs and excise there was a 
deficiency of near two millions; and, 
having investigated the state of the fi- 
mance, he should then think it right to 
address his majesty, calling on him to 
, § 
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{ 
j afford consolation to the people, and to 


relieve their apprehensions. If the new 
administration acted upon the principles 
of the old, the country could not hope 
for peace. At the time ofthe negotiation 
at Lisle, it appeared from the confession 
of the agents of the Irish directory, that 
the French must have made peace if we 
had been inclined; but that they were of 
opinion that this country was not sincere 
in its proposals. He was afraid a notion 
prevailed in France, that, though there 
was a change of ministers, there was no 
change of principles; and that the old 


Ministers had merely stepped aside to 


make room for new ones who might at- 
tempt a peace, but who could not keep | 
the late administration from regaining 
their seats whenever they pleased. 
Lord Grenville said, that nothing could 
be more unfounded than the proposition 
which had been advanced, that their 
lordships had been called upon to shut 
their eyes to the state of the country, be- 
cause they were afraid to encounter all 
the danger of their situation. Their lord- 
ships were not called upon to shut their 
eyes to the real situation of the country ; 
they were merely asked not to listen to 
the exaggerated representation that had 
been made of the dangers with which we 
were threatened. If ic could consider 
the present motion in the point of view 
in which it had been represented by noble 
lords—if he could consider this as a mo- 
tion calling upon that House to interpose 
and save the country, he should adopt a 
different line of conduct; but, viewing 
the subject in a totally different light, he 
should undoubtedly give it his decided 
negative. It was at all times the duty of 
parliament to look at the situation of the 
country; but more especially so in mo- 
ments of alarm, whether that alarm was 
well or ill-founded. But he could not 
avoid considering it asa fallacy, to say 
that their lordships, by refusing to go 
into this committee, were shutting their 
eyes.to the condition of the country. For 
whatever might be the formal terms in 
which the motion was couched, the real 
effect of it would be, to hold forth to the 
public, that they were dissatisfied with 
the measures which had hitherto been 
adopted, and that they wished to go.into 
this committee to try all sorts of experi- 
ments. This was not the line of conduct 
which, in his opinion, the country ought 
to adopt; for if it had, during the whole 
of this arduous contest, been preserved 
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from ruin—if the established orders of 
society had been preserved—if the great 
‘object for which we had contended had 
hitherto been obtained, that success could 
only be attributed to the vigour of parlia- 
ment, to the manly spirit and perseverance 
of the country, and to their not givin 
-way to idle speculations and unfounded 
alarms. No noble Jord had attempted to 
state any advantage that would result 
from going into this committee ; and, in 
fact, it could have no other tendeacy than 
to show that we were alarmed at the na- 
ture of our situation, and did not know to 
what remedy to have recourse. — He 
would now consider some of the observa- 
tions which had fallen from the noble earl 
who spoke last. The first point which 
the noble lord said he would propose for 
their consideration, was that of the 
finances. If their lordships wished to 
obtain any information with respect to 
the finances, that object could easily be 
obtained by a motion; consequently, it 
was not necessary to go into a committee, 
in order to obtain information upon that 
subject. The noble lord had noticed a 
deficiency in the excise and customs. In 
the first place, that deficiency would be 
more than made up by the general pro- 
duce of the revenue; but it would be 
proper to consider, whether the deficiency 
could not be accounted for from tempo- 
fary circumstances. Their lordships must 
be aware that it arose from the defalca- 
tion oftheduties upon malt, beer, and spirits, 
In consequence of the late unfortunate 
season.— The noble earl’s next proposition 
was, that his majesty should be addressed 
_to hold out some consolation to the 
people. Their Jordships would pro- 
bably be inclined to ask in what man- 
net his majesty could understand such an 
address, and bow it could be complied 
with, before they gave their assent to the 
Proposition? Another noble earl (Car- 
lisle) had made some allusions to the new 
administration, and had given his assent 
to the proposed committee, in order to 
clear up what appeared to him something 
like a mystery in the change which had 
taken place. He was not aware of any 
mystery in the transaction. It could not 
be said that his majesty’s late servants 
had retired from any apprehension of the 
difficulties of the country; if that had 
been their motive they had been rather 
late in their resignation; if that had been 
their motive, they would have withdrawn 
themselves from thcir situation, without 


making themgelves responsible for a mea- 
sure which sqme of their lordsbips seemed 
to think the most impolitic. Something 
had been insinuated about a trick and a 
juggle; and about ostensible ministers 
with others behind the curtain inffuencin 
their conduct. The noble lord who h 
made that observation had expressed a 
very high opinion of the late administra- 
tion; and surely, therefore, could not 
suspect them of adopting such a line of 
conduct. For one, he begged Jeave to 
declare, that he was incapable of advising 
any public measures for which he was 
not personally responsible. Having said 
thus much in vindication of his majesty’s 
late ministers, he thought himself bound 
in justice to add, that believed those 
who had succeeded them in office were 
incapable of acting in the manner which 
had been insinuated. They had taken 
office, as public men ought to take it, with 
a view of rendering service to their 
country, and consequently of doing credit 
to themselves. Another observation hich 
had been made was, that the late ministers 
had stepped aside in order to make room 
for others less obnoxious to the govern- 
ment of France, and who therefore might 
with greater facility conclude a peace. 
He did not think that any person who had 
observed the conduct of the late adminis- 
tration would seriously charge them with 
such conduct ; and, in his opinion, an ad- 
ministration was not the less likely to 
maintain the interests of this country, 
because they had incurred the hatred of 
its inveterate enemy. He had, u a 
former occasion, distihetly 8 the 
grounds on which he and his colleagues had 
quitted office. He had stated, that their 
resignation proceeded from their inability 
to propose a great public measure in the 
manner in which they conceived it should 
be brought forward. But if he was of 
opinion that other subjects which had 
been alluded to would be more properly 
discussed in distinct motions, he thought 
80 more particularly with respect to this 
subject, Whenever the subject came to 
be discussed, he should give every expla- 
nution upon it, and state its bearings and 
extent ; for it was not an object that could 
have been attained by one barren measure. 


‘They did think that a considerable altera- 


tion might have been made in our laws 
upon this subject, without giving any shock 
to the constitution either in church or 
state; they thought that it would be 
practicable and necessary to ‘substitute 
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other securities, more consistent with the 
union and harmony which ought to exist 
between every part of the united empire. 
Farther than this he would not at present 
enter into the question. But surely there 
was nothing mysterious in persons giving 
up their situations, because they did not 
feel themselves enabled to bring forward 
those measures which they deemed neces- 
sary for the public advantage !—A noble 
lord, in order to prove that ministers were 
Not sincere in the negotiations for peace 
at Lisle, had stated an anecdote for which 
he could assure the House there was not 
. the slightest foundation. The noble lord 
‘was also mistaken in supposing, that any 
wish had been expressed that the ne- 
‘gotiations at Lisle ig not succeed. 
This mistake had arisen from a gross mis- 
"representation of something that had been 
stated in another place. It was there 
stated, that, under the then state of affairs, 
it was rather a fortunate circumstance for 
‘this country, that the sincere wishes for 
‘peace, which we had expressed, had not 
‘been met with equal sincerity on the part of 
theenemy. Without relying upon the de- 
clarations of recorded traitors in Ireland, 
‘he would remind their lordships, that the 
‘negotiations at Lisle were broken off, be- 
. cause there was a revolution in the 
vernment in France, and the new rulershad 


‘at once put an end to the negotiation.—’ 


With respect to our treatment of neutral 
“nations, in defence of our rights, was 
‘there one among their Jordships, who 


‘would say that the exercise of those rights | 


in war was not essential to our naval 
‘power? With regard to our conduct to 
‘the northern powers, he was satisfied that, 
when the documents should be laid on the 
‘table, it would appear that ministers had 
done almost too much to avoid extremi- 
ties. Our enemies had entered into a con- 
‘vention, by which they bound themselves 
‘to carry certain regulations, involving the 
interests of this country, into effect by force. 
These were pretensions which should not 
be submitted to; and if they were, it was 
“his solemn opinion that our ships should 
be immediately paid off, and the country 
relieved from a burthen which could be 
‘of no use to it in peace or war, if these 
rights were once abandoned. Our not 
attacking Russia sooner was easily ac- 
counted for by the season of the year, 
which gave it the protection of the ice; 
and the distinction which we had made 
between that country and Prassia had also 
‘an equally obvious foundation. Prussia had 
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not proceeded the same length: if the court 
of Berlin should attempt to enforce these 
extravagant pretensions, then it would be 
the duty of government to consider her in 
the same light as Russia; but in thepresent © 
state of affairs, he did not think it wise to 
precipitate a rupture. He always con- 
ceived a safe and honourable peace to 
be desirable; but he was convinced that, 
by the mode proposed, nothing but an 
unsafe and dishonourable peace could be 
obtained.—His lordship next{ vindicated 
the language of his correspondence with 
the French government from the charge 
of asperity, and contended, that Buona- 
parté never showed a desire for peace, 
except on grounds on which he knew it 
could nut be accepted. Thus, when he 
knew that we were engaged by treaty with 
the Emperor, he proposed a s¢parate peace; 
afterwards he proposed a naval armis- 
tice, as the preliminary; and when he 
found we were likely to agree to it, he 
broke off the negotiation; and lastly, he 
mixed up the guetion of peace with that 
of neutral rights. Peace, however, was 
desirable, and ‘he was convinced that mi- 
nisters would avail themselves of the first 
opportunity to procure it: and that the 

ouse could not more effectually enable 
them to do so, than by resisting the pre- 
sent motion. | 7 

The Earl of Carnarvon said :—No 
argument has been urged against the 
motion, but that the appointment of 
@ committee would create alarm in the 
public mind. The alarm is unfortu- 
nately already in every breast; if it is 


“ill-founded, the ay ad will make it sub- 
t 


side; if real, it 1s that parliament 
should open its eyes to the public situa- 
tion. The misunderstanding which sub- 


‘sists at this moment between Great Bri- 


tain and four of the Northern nations, 
lately our friends or allies, is a very im-. 
portant subject of inquiry. It is too much 
to expect of us, to suppose it all equity 


on our side, and all error and injustice on 


theirs; every thing admits of false co- 
louring; ‘and it is very seldom that mi- 
nisters place an object which concerns 
the public in a true light by accurate in- 
formation; it is generally their intention 
The apparent 
ground of the ib plata as re- 
presented by ministers, is the denial by 


those nations of what we have demanded 


and practised as the right of all belligerent 
powers by the law of nations. Here is a 
very great reason to doubt whether this 
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is the real or assigued cause of the war: 
it oan, however, be no doubt but that 
ministers have plunged us into this war 


with our late friends, with the utmost pre- 
cipitation, and without laying before pare | 


liament the particulars of our claim, or 
their objections. Theking, in his speech 
at the opening of the session, says, that 
Ruasia fod entered into a convention 


with the courts of Copenhagen and Stock- . 
holm, and that his majesty had been in- ' 


formed from one of the 
had for its object the deni 


arties, that it 


desiring from them aoy explanations of 
their.conduct, on the sale representation 
of Russia, already disposed, for other 
Feasons, to,@ rupture with Great Britain. | 
This is nat the fair line of conduct be-! 
tween friendly nations. I certainly have; 
a doubt of the justice of our conduct! 
wnder the law of nations, and I bave much: 
snore than a doubt whether the nevtral 
code is the real cause of the dispute.’ 
Ministers shauld have attended to the 
policy of our conduct, as well as the right, ' 
even if it could have been atrictly de-, 
fended under the law of nations. It is: 
obvious that Russia was friendly to us, 
till within afew months, during the whole: 
‘course of this war with France. During 
all that period she never objeated to the 
conduct of Great Britain, nor revived her 
former claim respecting the search of her 
ships. The cause af objection must have 
equally existed, but not the inclination ; 
if ministers have rashly excited that in- 
disposition, which it was so much our in- 
terest to conciliate, they have acted like 
waspish children, disregarding our in- 
terest to indulge their humour. This in- 
disposition of Russia never appeared till 
she was refused the possession of Malta, 
which we had beyond all-doubt given her 
reason to.expect. Russia baving warmly 
resented our conduct respectiog Malta, 
very naturally laid a ground of quarrel, 
which she knew, by ,experience, ,would 
unite other netions more readily to her 
cause than the question of Malta would 
do. It is, therefore, a subject of inqniry, 
in the first:iagtance, whether his majesty’s 
ministers have acted with prudeace 
“and , good, policy ,with , Lye to Malta, 
which isthe true source of ll our. embar- 
-rassments with our allies, and the cause 
that our implacable enemy is strengthened 


to Great Bri-, 
tain of ite just rights. Surely it is some-- 
thing precipitate, and not quite consistent : 
with justice, to lay an embargo on the: 
weasels of Denmark and Sweden without’ 


defence put into activi 


sistance. 
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by the accession of all the Northern 
powers—The next question for inquiry 
is, whether the combination respecting 
the neutral code can be averted by avoid- 
Ang to bring that question to issue at thig 


| critical moment, and also, whether we 


are justifiable in our claims on that head? 
I never denied thatany rights of any nature 
may pot be ac uired by treaty, or that 
the catalogue of goods contraband in war 
might not be enlarged by treaty; in 
which cage such rights would depend 
upon the coptract, and be @ question 
solely between the contracting parties, 
‘and perfectly independent ,of the law of 
Nations; but I have said, that claims ori- 
gipating ip pen! cannot rest on the law 
of nations ; and I have great daubt, whe- 
ther a cantract with one nation 
abridging the catalogue of goods contra- 
band ip war, by treaty with that mation 
for commercial stipulated advantages, did 
pot invalidate our claim, wuder the law 
of nations, respecting the same articles 
with every other neutral nation. All 
belligerent powers have the right of self- 
by their situation 
of warfare; the law of nature asserts it ; 
and it would be in vain for the Jaw of na- 
tions to refuse it: it bas, therefore, in all 
times admitted, that furnishing my enemy 
with the means of destroyipg me, or of 
defending himself from me, makes the 


person who go interferes necessarily my 


enemy: the search of ships to prevent 
such assistance. has arisen fram thence. 
The law of nations, by confirming the 
right of intercepting and seizing such 
goods, never cquid mean to abridge the 
right of any particular independent neu- 
tral nation to trade in any thing; but 
pronounced a general prohibition to all 


eutral nations not to assist either of the 


belligerent powers to the prejudice of 
their right of self-defence, and gave to 
belligerent powers a right to do all that is 
equitably necessary to prevent such as- 
Great Britain has acquired by 
this concession of the law of nations no- 
thing but a right necessary to self-de- 
fence ; no right over the trade of neutral 


nations beyond such necessity; nothing 
in jts nature alienable or transferable; 


for nothing in the nature of self-defence 
is alienable or transferable: the right 
Arises from necessity, and ceases with it. 
If: Great Britain has by treaty with any 
one, nation conceded the right of supply- 
ing France, at war with her,. with any 
specified goods, usyally deemed contra- 
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band itt war, in return for some hiary 
ér conimercial advantages to Great Bri- 

in; I assert that in such case the Swedes, 

anes, and Russians, and every other 
heutral sation, have an équal right 
(though unauthorized by treaty to trade 
with France in those specified articles as 
the nation procured by the treaty; for if 
"we do not think our safety comprémised 
by France, being supplied by one nation, 
neither can it be so by the supply of the 
same artictes from any other; we have 
no right, by the law of nations to sell fot 
@ pecuniary Compensation a monopoly of 
any article of trade, as contraband in 
war, to one nation, to the prejudice of 
the trade of other neutral powers. The 
law of nations has not subjected the trade 
’ of neutral or independent states to belli- 
gerent powers, that they may become the 
arbiters of trade. The right of self-de- 
fence necessarily gives to us those claims 
over all nations, or none; we prove, by 
our attempt to sell it, that it is not ne- 
cessary to our defence; to which neces- 
sity alone the independence of neutral 
fations sabmits.—The mystery in which 
the retreat of ministers is involved, fur- 
hishes ground for inquiry. Nothing is 
clear, but that the cause assigned is 
not the true motive; it is impossible 
that the supposed pledge of ministers 
to Catholic emancipation, could have 
produced the event. It has taken place 
at a moment when they wete bound 
to those who approved their conduct, atid 
to their own honour, not to desert voluh- 
tarily the public service in the time of 
danger, and at a time when any sup: 
een difficulties with the Catholics did 

ot press them; the supposed pledge not 
claimed, no disquiet appearing on the 
subject, nothing known to cause so pre- 
Cipitate &@ retreat—-A review of the whole 
conduct of the war affords ample matter 
for necessary inquiry. Above 300 mil- 
lions have been expended in a war of only 
hine years. If ever the duty of patlia- 
Ment presctibed an inquiry into the state 
of the nation, it is at this calamitous mo- 
Mmént. | 
| The Marquis of Lansdown observed, 
that after a war, sanguinary and expén- 
sive as the present had been, nothing 
coufd be more proper than an inquiry 
With regard to the conduct of it. The 
puestion was, not whether the ministers 

ad acted with diligence, but ‘whether 
they had acted with wisdom, and upon 
Proper information? ‘He thought 
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- nufacturere wae at its pitch, and,wh 
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had net. If ever inquiry was netessary, 
it was now, when the dtetrees of ropa li 
the 
le had scarcely any thing but paper 

to live upon; not papet convertible into 
gold, but paper bearing a much nearer 
relation to French: assignats. The reme- 
dy that had been stated, and he firmly 
believed the only one, was, to ittcrease 
the wages of the manufacturer. But what 
would be the conséquence ? It would 
ruin the life-holdet; it would ruin the 
stock-holdet ; and it would ruin all per- 
sons of limited incomes. The further 
consequence would be, that our manufac- 
tures would rise, the market for every 
kind of commodity would rise; and thus 
other nations would be able to sell 
cheaper than ourselves. He would say a 
word or two fespecting the neutral code. 
It was a subject which bore considerable 
telation to the one agitated in 1782, when 
he held an official situation. The clamour 
was then as great throughout Europe as 
at present. He remembered that after 
consulting civilians and common lawyers, 
his idea with regard to dsberum mare re- 
solved itself into this, that it had no con- 
hexion whatevet with aty question of 
law, but was altogether a question of 
power. There was no mort justice in 
our attempting to bind the powers of the 
north, than there would be, if they should 
succeed in their resistance, in their at- 
tempting to bind the other powe?s of 
ahh If this country should succeed, 
what then? It would only weaken Den- 
matk and Sweden, ite natural allies, and 
do the very thing that France had always 
wished to do. The question was not a 
new one: it had been agitated in 1674, 
and even then had not been consideted as 
a new question. Holland at that time 
was the great carrying power; and what 
was then settled with Holland was settled 
with all the world beside. If thete was 
any thing that could distinguish the judg- 
ment and wisdom of the country for the 
last 100 years from the ptesent moment, 
it was the manner in which the question 
had been kept out of sight. With regard 
to himself, when in office, he had always 
acted upon the principles which had been 
adopted for the last century; it was im- 
ossible that any other principles could 
Be applicable. How could they apply to 
America, since America had arrived at 
such a pitch of magnitude? ‘The ques- 
tion assumed & very different aspect. 


ey | Was it possible. to prevent Argetica from 
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carrying any kind of goods as a neutral 
nation ae e would dety the wildest mi- 
nisters that ever could exist, supposing it 
ible to have. wilder ones than we 
Ped, to prevent America from becoming 
the carrying country of Europe. He ad- 
mitted, that it was unpleasant to lose the 
ower once possessed ; but what the land 
fost by the incroachments of the sea in 
one place, it gained by its receding in 
another. If we were obliged to forego 
the maritime code, it would be succeeded 
by other sources of wealth. Ifthis coun- 
try lost the power of making wars more 
bitter and more severe, there would be 
this advantage attending the loss that 
wars would be shurter. He thought the 
proposition for a committee a very fair 
one. By meeting such an inquiry we 
should show the world that we were not 
afraid to look at our situation. He 
thought the proposition, that the king 
should be entreated to give the House 
some consolatory advice or communica- 
tion equally just. It meant that his ma- 
jesty should give us an assurance of peace ; 
that was the consolatory advice the House 
hoped for. Peace alone would raise our 
commerce ; it was not to be done by the 
assertion of rights whose basis was power. 
Commerce was a vast organisation, which 
one nation could not violate without in- 
juring the whole system. Let the great 
council of the nation decide for peace, 
and he cared not what or who was ap- 
pointed minister afterwards. But, in his 
opinion, there was no time to be lost. 
The Lord Chancellor said, that the 
only effect of entertaining such a motion 
asthe present was, to furnish a theatre for 
the introduction of every particular topic 
that could be urged, and to enable the 
mover to travel over all the scenes. of 
public affairs, past, present, and to come; 
to touch upon all possible subjects, and 
abstain from inquiry upon every one. At 
one time the present motion introduced 
the subject of expeditions; at another, 
finance. What had been stated by the 
noble mover, respecting the deficiency of 
the excise and customs? Instead of the 
deficiency being 2,000,000/. it did not 
amount to 300,000/. Why not move for 
the accounts, which would convey every 
information? The greatest absurdities 
must ensue upon a desultorv debate, in 
which every possible question might be 
introduced. The fabric of the constitu- 
tion, supported by our navy, was shaking 
under their feet, while they were debating 
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upon the law of nations... He was con- 
vinced that the power of search, in time 
of war, was founded in the law as well as 
in the rights of nations. These laws and 
rights were antecedent to any of the 
modern treaties which had been alluded 
to; and our maritime law upon that sub- 
ject went earlier than the time of Edward 
Srd, consequently before we became a 
naval power. The maritime law which, 
for the benefit not of all civilised nations, 
England had for more than two centuries 
vigorously maintained, would admit of full 
exgmination as to its justice and validity. 
He should wish this question to become 
the subject of a specific motion, that there 
might no longer remain a doubt, with re- 
gard to the justice of those rights which 
the government had thought it their duty 
to assert. 

The Marquis of Buckingham said, that. 
former committees had been productive . 
of great good. It had been apprehended, | 
that a committee would tend to create 
alarm in the minds of the people; so far, _ 
was he from entertaining any such appre- 
hension ; that he thought it would have 
the effect of calming the publicmind. _ 

Lord Auckland, after defending the 
financial as well as commercial state 
of the country, said:—My lords, a no- . 
ble baron has been pleased to aay, that 
the retiring of the late ministers is, in 
his opinion, a fortunate event; but that 
censure and punishment should follow 
them. I dissent with my whole heart 
from both those propositions. I contem- 
plate the late government, in its departure, 
with affectionate respect and unfeigned 
regret: and let not this sentiment be 
attributed to the personal impression of a 
long friendship! let it be ascribed to the 
nobler motive of gratitude for public ser- 
vices ;—for services which, in a period of 
sixteen years, have not. only preserved the 
British empire from destruction and de- 
solation, but have raised it beyond exam- 

le in power, in dominion, in glory, and 
in prosperity. Allow me, in speaking of 
those services, to speak also of the energy, 
wisdom, vigilance, intrepidity, and re- 
sources :of that mind, - which alone could 
have enabled us to struggle against multi- 
plied wars, repeated invasions, the danger 
of bankruptcy, impending famine, and, 
above all, the spirit of anarchy, insurrection 
and rebellion. . Is it, then, to be wondered 
at, that I should feel with acuteness and 
with anguish, my separation from those, 
with whom and under whom, it was my 
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pride and my happiness to act? The 
testimony thus submitted to your lordships 
is given without scruple, because it cannot 
now be subject to any possible suspicion 
of flattery. The separation to which I 
have alluded has been caused by a diver- 
sity of opinion too serious to be compro- 
mised, and such as cannot easily, if ever, 
be obliterated and done away. I am 
speaking, my lords, of a project which 
one of the noble lords thought proper to 
call “ the oblation of all odichs distinc- 
tions in matters of religion ;” I am speak- 
ing of the intention to give to the Irish and 
English Catholics (it is now impossible to 
separate their claims in any concession 
which may be proposed) every judicial, 
executive, and legislative privilege, that 
we ourselves enjoy:.a general right to 
hold military commissions, to exercise 
judicial functions, to be admitted into 

is majesty’s councils, and to sit and 
vote in both Houses of Parliament. That 
such was the intention is now well known. 
But we are told that collateral safeguards 
to our constitution and religion were 
meant to be substituted in the place of 
what would have been taken away. I will 
not only express my concern and surprise 
that a speculative prqgosition of such 
extent, not called for by any pledge, yor 
urged forwards by any pressure, could 
have been so entertained by those who 
entertained it. I am obliged to consider 
it as a proposition of recent date, for cer- 
tainly it was not foreseen or expected by 
the parliaments of the two kingdoms ; nor 
taken as a corollary, or as a postscript to 
the union, was it stated to some indi- 
viduals who contributed essentially to that 
arduous transaction, and who certainly had 
a claim to the fullest previous confidence. 
Considering the supposed intention in this 
point of view, I am brought to a dilemma. 
On the one hand I cannot discover a suf- 
ficient cause for the unhappy resignations 
which took | Sas in a moment of accu- 
mulating difficulties; on the other, it is 
impossible that men of high spirit, and of 
such fair and well founded ambition, could 
for a moment be affected by a desire to 
have less fatigue or less responsibility. 
It is not in human nature, or in history, 
that generals, inured to great actions, 
and born to achieve them, can, without 
motives of good and superior import, get 
into their post-chaise and-quit their army 
in the time of action. I am obliged then, 
to have recourse to the words of a noble 
earl (Carlisle), and to say, that there is 
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in this business a mystery; and something 


difficult for one man to explain to ano- 
ther. There isa veil through, which. the 
eye cannot penetrate. Time and circum- 
stances may remove that veil; it cannot 
be drawn aside by the committee which 
the present motion seeks to establish. 
At lIcast, my lords, | have derived one 
consolation from the most painful debate 
that I have ever shared. I have observed 
the disposition of many persons to bring 
the consideration of the Catholic disqua- 


lifications to a grave and temperate dis- — 


cussion. The question is set afloat; it is 
unhappily become impossible not to 
discuss it. 1 hope, theretore, that it may 
be possible to come at once to a right 


and permanent decision. It is a question 


which involves the essential intercsts of 
the church and state, and the whole fa- 
bric of our unparalleled system of civil 
liberty and civil happiness. It is that 


. system. which alone could have enabled us 


to resist the great combinations formed 
for our destruction by the ambition and 
envy, folly and fury, of so many other 
countries. One farther effect would result 
from the opinion and decision of parlia- 
ment: the question thus disposed of 


would no longer be a bar against the - 


services of those who so long filled situa- 
tions with such honour to themselves, and 
such advantage to their country. Allow 
me to say a few words respecting the 
persons whom his majesty has recently 
called to his councils. We have ‘been 
told to-night that they are untried men, 
and as such, that they neither have nor 
can have the confidence of parliament 
and of the public. My lords, it is a 
strange objection to new ministers that 
they are untried men. 
individuals alluded to are not untried ; 
they have filled great situations, though 


But, in fact, the — 


not all of them as ministers, in the service | 


of their country, and have been distin- 
peta by their talents and their virtues. 


will not offer to them a blind confidence ; . 
confidence is the work of time; but . 
they shall have my support, from at- 


tachment to my sovereign and to my 
count | tio’ 
that they will prosecute the war, if. it 
must necessarily .be prosecuted, with 
energy and effect ; and that they will seek 
pacification by means equally distant from 


national humiliation and national. inso- 


; in the hope and expectation - 


- 


lence; and on terms and conditigns not © 


inconsistent with the safety, honour, aad - 
interests of the British empire. 


[4H] 
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Earl Spencer felt himself called upon to 
eay a few words in consequence of what 
had fallen from anoble lord respectin 
the resignation of himself and those wi 
whom he had the honour to'act. He 
most solemnly assured their lordships, he 
was alone actuated by what he conceived 
to be his duty. He was one of his ma- 
jesty’s ministers who considered the great 
question alluded to, as involving the hap- 
pinegs of a large portion of his majesty’s 
subjects. He was convinced it would be 
for the advantage of the empire at large, 
and that it would tend more to its strength 
and happiness than any measure which 
could be resorted to, to grant to the per- 
sons alluded to what they required ; and 

_ it was because this measure could not be 
brought forward in the sha 
it, that he had requested his majesty to 
receive his resignation. This, and this 
— @lone, was the cause. 

The House divided: Contents, 25: 
Proxies, $— 28. Non-contents, 107; 
Proxies, 8—115. Majority 87. 


List of the Minority. 
Duke of Bedford - Earl of Buckingham- 
Marq. of Lansdown shire 
Buckingham Scarborough 
_ Bute Fife 
Ear! Fitzwilliam Lord Holland 
Derb King 
Darnley Dundas 
Moira Yarborough 
Thanet Romney 
Suffolk Bulkeley 
Albemarle Say and Sele 
ee PROXIES. 
wper Ear] of Shaftesbu 
Besborough Oxford = 
Caernarvon Viseount Maynard. 


Motion respecting the Number of Mem- 
bers necessary to constitute a House. | 
March 18. r. Pierrepont rose to bring 
forward his motion respecting the number 
of members necessary to constitute a 
-- House. Since he had had the honour of 


& seat in that assembly, he had but too 


often come down and seen almost empty 
‘benches, and that tog when questions of 
Importance were before the House: and 
very frequently had he seen the House 
counted out for want of'a sufficient number 
of members to put the Spenker in the 
chair. It was unnecessary for him to remind 
the House, how often debates had been 
Anterrupted by the departure of members, 
who seemed to think they had performed 
their duty when they had constituted a 
House competent to preceed upon busi- 


‘the 


he wished 
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‘ness, He adverted to the disgra 
circumstance of their being lately obliged 


cefal 


to adjourn for four successive days for 
want of a sufficient number of members, 


'and that too at a time when, from the 


impending call, no member could leave 
London, and when they were concerting 
measures to alleviate the distresses of 
poor. It did not appear, from any 
record that he had met with, that there 
was any express standing order upon this 


‘subject before the time of Charles Ist ; 


but the history of the preceding reign 
afforded strong reason to think that there 
was some such regulation: for it appeared, 
that, on the 20th of April 1607, the House 
rose at ten o’clock, there not being above 
60 members present; but on the 5th of 
January 1640, it was ordered that the 


Speaker should not take the chair until 
‘40 members were present. Since that 


period, there had been very considerable 
additions to the number of‘ members in 
that House. The number when the order 
he alluded to was made, was 489. There 


‘had been since an addition of 24 English 


members in consequence of new boroughs 
being erected, and of 45 members for 
Scotland; and now 100 members more 
were added ; being altogether an increase 
of 169 members since the order was 
made. No addition, however, had been 
made to the number of members neces- 
sary to constitute a House. The propo- 
sition he meant to make was, to increase 
the number of members necessary to make 
a House from 40 to 60; and he did not 
think such an augmentation could be 
considered as unreasonable; for then it 
would not exceed one-eleventh of all the 
members of the House. If the situation 
of the country was such as to require that 
every man should pay one-tenth of his 
income, he put it to the feelings of the 
House, had not the people a tight to 
expect that a tenth part of their represen- 
tatives should attend their duty in parlia- 
ment? He did not see any objection 
that could be urged against this measure; 
for surely, gentlemen were not prepared 
to argue about their own personal conve- 
nience, when they recollected the solemn 
engagements by which they were: bound 
to their constituents. He then moved, 
« That Mr. Speaker do not take the chair 
until, at least, sixty members are present 
in the House.” 
Mr. James Martin said, it gave him 
reat pleasure to second this motion, and 
e was sure it would be carried if the 
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‘House had any regard to propriety or 
decorum. | 
Mr. Bragge said, that the motion was 
mot. at all calculated to remove the evil 
complained of. If he understood the 
bon. gentleman right, his complaint was, 
that, after a full attendance had takeo 
place upon some subject of general im- 
portance, the same attendance had oot 
<ontinued when other questions of a less 
interesting nature came on. But how 
far was the motion likely to meet that 
evil? The motion was, that the Speaker 
should not take the chair till 60.members 
were present; but the hon. gentleman had 
proposed no means for compelling these 
60 gentlemen to remain in the House. 
The whole 658 members might be com- 
pelled to come down to the Fouse: but it 
was impossible to compel them to stop if 
they did not think proper. The hon. 
ntleman seemed to consider it as dis- 
graceful that sometimes the attendance 
was rather thin, and had asked gentlemen 
how they could reconcile it to their duty 
not to attend regularly until the House 
rose? Now, this charge was not well 
founded, for no subject of great import- 
ance ever passed that House without a 
full attendance in some stage or other of 
it. It was absurd to suppose that all the 
members could always attend. This mo- 
tion only went to enforce the attendance 
-of 60 members when the Speaker took the 
chair; but he supposed the hon. gentleman 
meant afterwards to propose that any 
ntleman might count out the House, af 
here were not 60 members present at any 
period. The reason why it was ordered 
that there should always be 40 members 
present was to prevent surprise; and 40 
members were as effectual for that object 
#860. He should therefore oppose this 
. measure, because it had more of form 
than of substance, and because, though it 
might compel members to come down, it 
could not compel them to remain | 
Mr. Jones said, he would state a few of 
the divisions which had lately taken place, 
to show the nature of the attendance in 
that House. The division on the Habeas 
Corpus Suspension act, was 113 for it, 
t it 14 only. On the Income Tax 
bill, the numbers were for it 45, against 
st 9, making altogether 54 members, to 
vote away the substance and vitals of the 
country. On the Treason Forfeiture bill, 
there were for it 57, against it 8. On the 
motion for a negotiation with France, the 


division was, against it 59, for it only 8. 


necessary te constitute @ House. 
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On.the 9th of June last ten members 
passed 10 bills. On the 18th and 19th, 
there were only nine membets present to 
legislate for the country. He had heard 
that nine taylors made a man, but He did 
not think nine members ought to make a 
House. Upon a division on a motion 
nade by an hon. friend of his, there were 
38 against it, and for it only his hon. friend 
and himself, for they had nobody to count. 
Gentlemen might laugh, but he did not 
consider it as a subject of ridicule. They 
were voting taxes, loans, and pensions; 
and he thought there ought to be a fuller 
attendance. He hoped his hon. friend 
would take the sense of the House upon 
this subject. 
The House divided : 


TELLERS. 
§ Mr. Pierrepont - « 
Mr. Jones 2° = ‘ 7 
Mr. Bragge - - = 
Noes te Willen Young - } Ips 
So it passed in the negative. 


Yeas 


Debate on Mr. Jones's Motion respecting 
the Causes of the Breach of the Convention 
of El Arish.} March 27. Me. Jonesrose and 
said:—The government of the countr 
being no Ha an (by the blessing of God 

ded, I rise, Sir, to bring forward a 
motion of which I gave notice on the first 
day of the session. Perhaps, in the opi- 
nion of some gentlemen, the subject of 
the evacution of Egypt may not require 
such perseverance on my part; but, Sir, 
it is a subject which unfortunately has 
grown with its growth and strengthened 
with its strength, and is of such infinite 
magnitude, and the consequences of it so 
pregnant with affliction to this country, : 
that though I do proceed with fear and 
trembling—I cannot, I will not shrink 
from my duty; and it shall be my most 
earnest endeavour to sift this business to 
the bottom. To substantiate the points 
of argument, in order to establish the pro- 
position I shall make this night, it will be 
necessary for me to crave the attention of 
the House to the sailing of the arma- 
ment from Toulon, and from that to the 
convention of El-Arish, and from the 


breach of that convention to the present 
consequent state of Burope. n the 
sailing of that armament from Toulon, 


every gentleman must recollect the dread- 
ful suspense which hung over men’s minds 
as to its destination, until the glad tidings 
of the unparalleled victory of Aboukir 
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arrived to chear up the hearts of all 
Englishmen. On that victory J] will not 
dwell this day, but on the result of it I 
must. I refer gentlemen to thespeeches, 
debates, thanks, king’s speeches, and 
pensions on that occasion ; but my object 
1s, to prove to this House and the nation, 
that from that victory every man in 
England contemplated in joy, the destruc- 
tion of the expedition to Egypt and the 
salvation of India—that was the glorious 
' result which presented itself to the whole 
country. Then comes a very noticeable 
subject to the arguments I shall adduce 
in the course of this business—the “ inter- 
cepted correspondence.” This we all 
know was ushered into the world under 
the peculiar auspices of government, and 
with a very well written preface—but 
what was the object of that publication? 
Why, to imprint on men’s minds the idea, 
that the naval part of that expedition 
being accomplished’ Ae to the military 
one, that part of the army which should 
' escape the swords of the Ottomans, Arabs 
and Mamelukes, would inevitably fall a 
prey to famine, disease, and disorganiza- 
tion; and that thereby the salvation of 
our possessions in India would be accom- 
plished. On the last correspondence I 
shall not here dwell, as hereafter I must 
notice it as particularly productive, I fear, 
of the breach of the convention of El 
Arish—that correspondence was funs et 
origo malt. Inthe mean time let it be ob- 
served, that in spite of this intercepted cor- 
respondence, we can unfortunately trace 
the progress of the French from battle to 
battle, and from victory to victory, to the 
possession of the capital of Cairo. Nor 
was their career of victory ever stopped 
but by the gallant and wonderful defender 
of Acre, the negotiator of the convention 
of El Arish, the saviour of the Ottoman 
and Indian empires, and the only man 
who has ever yet foiled the great Buona- 
parté—For all which services, his ma- 
Jesty’s ex-ministers, just before the cur- 
tain dropped, by way of their last act, 
recommended an inadequate and paltry 
reward of 1,000/. per anoum. Let it be 
known, Mr. Speaker, that to all the plain 
interrogations | have put to the gentlemen 
over the way, I gever have had one plain 
answer given. Let it further be known, 
that every paper I have asked for has been 
po ay refused—especially the * old 
etter,” as the ex-minister called it—a 
letter for which the world now bleeds. 


J mean not to ask for any papers this day ; 
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no, I will return good for evil, and give 
them some documents which will throw a 
light on this hitherto mysterious subject. 
The questions I have put, and the papers 
I have solicited, are well’ known, lam 
told, in London, in Paris, and in Egypt ; 
and as to the sentiments thereon of the 
ex-war-ministers, I mention it, not as a 
matter of triumph to myself, but as of 
serious regret, that part of the answer of 
the ex-war-minister to me, of the 8th 
July last, has been sent by Buonaparté 
to the army of the East: it has been print- 
ed and emblazoned in the standards of 
Abdallah Menou; it has conciliated and 
fraternized with the French, the Jews, 
the Greeks, the Copts, the Syrians, the 
Smyrnites, and the Turks, and has ani- 
mated them with one common zeal and 
thirst for glory; and has urged them, on 
the one hand, to threaten the Ottoman 
empire; and on the other, to accomplish 
the destruction of our territorial posses- 
sions in India. I hope, Sir, that in 
common justice the ex-ministers will con- 
front me this day, and I am sure, that if 
they can they will confound me. This is 
a question of no light moment—it is not 
a mere temporary attack on his majesty’s 
ex-ministers. The breach of the conven- 
tion of El-Arish has afflicted England, 
and harassed all Europe—the existence 
of the Ottoman empire depends on it— 
all Asia trembles at it. It has been 
agitated not only in this House, but in 
most of the courts of Europe: nay, it has 
convulsed most of the cabinets of Europe ; 
and in one point of view, and one only, 
it has rendered essential service, by being 
the cause of the dismissal of Thugut from 
the councils of the emperor of Germany, 
and for having laid prostrate the most 
woeful and despotic, and yet unpunished 
ministers, that ever ruled in Great Britain; 
it has crippled, humbled, and nearly de- 
molished our grand ally, Austria; it has 
subjugated Italy; acquired Egypt to the 
French: it has postponed the general 
peace [Here Mr. Jones held up M. Otto's 
correspondence]: witness this corres- 
pondence between lord Grenville and M. 
Otto, with Egypt in every page almost ; 
it has eggravated the universal and grind- 
ing misery of millions, and it has con- 
firmed (I nore not eternized) the bond- 
age of the whole human race. This sub- 
ject, I repeat it, has most unfortunately 
‘‘ grown with its growth, and strengthen- 
ed with its strength,” and that will, I 
hope, be an excuse for my having ushered 
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of the Breach of the Convention of El- Arish. 
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it in with these preliminary observations. | to be a subordinate officer ; and since, the 
—It will be now necessary for me to enter | excuse for his pension coming 80 late was, 
into rather a copious detail, which I shall | that he had given up his command. Now, 


however curtail as much as the nature of 
the subject will admit of, in order to save 
the time of the House, who will, I am 
assured, allow me to make my case as 
strong as the documents I have will admit 
of. In my own opinion, however, the 
English government have flagrantly vio- 
lated the convention of El Arish, and 
thereby secured Egypt to the French, 
which must be considered in all points of 
view, as a real compensation for her vast 
colonial losses. Sir, all Europe complains 
of the breach, and I most humbly stand 
here this day, the accuser of her ex-mi- 
misters, and advocate of the cause of hu- 
manity and the laws of nations. The 
French had given up their strong holds, 
Damietta, Salahych, Belbeys, and the 
Wells of the desert when they took to 
their arms.—Now let me observe, that 
there is a wide difference between the 
credulity and passiveness of majorities, 
and the decision ef history. Ministers 
may act with impunity by one, but not 
the other. The history of nations de- 
pends on facts. My intention is, Sir, 
first to argue, that sir Sidney Smith had 
powers to make the convention of El 
Arish. It is observable, that in this letter 
sir Sidney says positively, that the Porte 
will not fail to act in concert with the 
power which he has the honour to repre- 
sent. Heestablishes the right of England 
to interfere in the negotiation, not as an 
auxiliary, but as a principal power. 
Surely this establishes the respective in- 
terests of the parties, and the diplomatic 
character of the agents. Moreover, sir 
Sidney signs himself “ minister plenipo- 
tentiary of his Britannic Majesty.” In 
another letter sir Sidney cites, in proof 
of his powers, the treaty of triple alliance 
on the 5th January, which he has been, 
he says, authorized tomake. Now, I ask 
gentlemen, if it is likely that a man who 
could make a triple alliance, could not 
make a convention ?—Thus, according to 
the letters, sir Sidney’s powers are unli- 
ited as to Egypt and only restricted 
(and that naturally enough) as toa ge- 
neral peace. Surely, Sir, the diplomatic 
character and the military appointment of 
sir Sidney Smith are here exhibited—and 

cannot reconcile the assertion of Mr. 
Dundas on the 8th of July last, as to sir 
Sidney, who is invested with these strong 
powers. That hon. gentleman stated him 


Sir, only let gentlemen contrast his sig- 
nature, and powers to make a triple al- 
liance, with the title of subordinate officer. 
How is sir Sidney before the convention, 
minister plenipotentiary of his Britannic 
majesty, and an ardent promoter of the 
negotiation ; and how, after the violation 
of the convention, is England become a 
stranger to it, and the minister plenipo- 
tentiary of Great Britain turned into a 
subordinate officer, without powers and 
without instructions ?—It is asserted, that 
his majesty’s ministers only authorized 
lord Keith ; and I beg here to repeat my 
high sense of the gallant services of that 
meritorious admiral; but it seems plain, 
that sir Sidney had some powers, or how 
could any capitulation be referred to? 
But, furthermore, Mr. Ex-war-minister 
stated, that “ the first moment it appear- 
ed that a British officer had had a share 
in the convention, though unauthorized, 
and though the treaty was contrary to the 
interests of this country, and the French 
had partly put it into execution, that mo- 
ment they gave orders to acquiesce in it.” 
Now, Sir, I ask where is that acqui- 
escence ? Where is that treaty which the 
ex-war-minister said was, perhaps, signed 
at the time he was speaking? Is it in the 
army of Abercrombie? Is it in the fleet 
of Gantheaume? Where is that act of 
condescension to an army that ought to 
be made an example of, according to Mr. 
Dundas’s speech of the 8th July last ? 
What was the real conduct of his majesty’s 
ministers on this occasion? Why, that 
the army of Egypt having suffered itself 
(in reliance on British faith, hitherto un- 
tarnished), to be entrapped in the Delta, 
and having given up its strong holds, 
Damietta, Salahych, Belbeys, and the 
Wells of the Desert, and having opened the 
doors of Egypt tothe Turks, and as soon 
as this army was weakened by the Turks and 
cannonaded by the English ships, might 
have been exposed to utter extermination; 
then the British government thoughtit their 
duty not to forbid its admiral to allow 
the wretched remains of a gallant and brave 
army, perhaps 200 or 300, a safe passage ; 
who should, in all the horrors of a pre- 
meditated massacre, escape the fire of 
its ships, and the swords of the Otto- 
mans, the Arabs, and the Mamelukcs. 
Ob! what a glorious act of acquies- 
cence! what a glorious act of condescea- 
. | 
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sion !—The next subject, to which I shall 
refer hereafter, is the mission of Mr. 
Morier, secretary to lord Elgin at Con- 
stantinople. This was to induce sir 
Sidney Smith to agree to a ruse de guerre, 
relative to the evacuation of Egypt; and 
this proves my queries formerly, as to 
lord Elgin’s instructions to sie Sidney, 
which the defender of Acre and the ne- 
gociator of the convention of El: Arish, 
revolted at. This mission of Morier 
foe again the appointment of sir 

idney as minister plenipotentiary to his 
Britannic majesty. Furthermore, Sir, 
the letters to admiral Blanket, on the 
subject of the convention, and the two 
letters to Kleber on the subject do away 
every thing as to surprise. None of the 
letters of the French generals express any 
ideas of surprise that I can discover. 
But, Sir, what was the astonishment of 
the French at the “ old letter” of lord 
Keith, read by Kleber to his soldiers! 
This “ old letter,” (as Mr. Pitt whimsi- 
cally called it), sent to Kleber first, and 
then to sir Sidney .Smith, by which 
20,000 of our allies perished! Now mark 
sir Sidney's letter on the same occasion, 
and of the same date. Can his majesty’s 
ministers stand this letter? Surely, Sir, 
this latter quotation explains incontro- 
vertibly the principles and design of his 
majesty's ministers. I must here remark, 
Ast, Former instructions must have au- 
thorized sir Sidney before, since those to 
the contrary came on the 10th of Ja- 
nuary. Sir, the ex-war-minister, in 
limiting these powers, without proving 
their limitation by the production of the 
papers so often in vain asked for by me, 
sufficiently proves the existence of former 
instructions, Zdly, I must remark, that 
at this period of time the last intercepted 
correspondence arrived, and the repre- 
sentation of the state of the army in 
Egypt caused the former instructions to 
give way tosometo the contrary. The third 
remark that I must here make is, that it 
seems to have been the opinion of his 
majesty’s ministers, that the army of 
Egypt * ought to be made an example of,” 
according to the speech of the ex-war- 
minister; and that, baving implored.the 
protection of an English officer, the ex- 
war-minister doubted in giving his acqui- 
escence in the good officers of sir Sidney 
Smith.—I beg leave to remark, 4thly, 
That the English ministers, then in the 
meridian of their power, thought it very 
easy to convert a minister. plenipotentiary 
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into @ subordinate officer. The last ob- 
servation on this head of the subject is, 
that his majesty’s ministers seemed te 
think that, with a double embassy (lord 
Elgin’s and sir Sidney “aacleada 9 they 
might have a double faith. So lord 
Elgin was to serve one purpose, and sir 
Sidney another; and by this double 
embassy and double faith, the Turks, by 
virtue of a convention, were to cross the 
Desert, and make themselves masters of 
Egypt. But when the French army were 
out of Cairo, then the ruse de guerre was 
to be put in force, to supersede the con- 
vention; and this convention, and the 
laws of nations, were, in defiance of all 
humanity, at once to be immolated at the 
shrine of ministerial imbecility, vengeance, 
and intemperance, by the combined 
efforts of the Turkish vizier and the 
English minister. This may be a grand, 
noble, merciful, and warlike plan; but it 
strikes me to be as puny and punic a one 
as ever, among all the fruitless expeditions, 
was hatched at Wimbledon.—One more 
observation as to sir Sidney Smith’s con- 
duct in making this convention. His 
local knowledge must have given him 


great advantages, and the army was much 


crest-fallen, at the se aa of Buona- 
parté; I am also well informed, that a 
most essential reason for entering into the 
convention of E)-Arish was, that Kleber 
had pressed the grand vizier much on that 
head; and I ask gentlemen if that had 
been concluded, what would have been 
our situation in Egypt? I assert again, 
Sir, that the convention of El-Arish was, 
on the part of sir Sidney, an act of great 
and grand diplomacy, and the breach of 
it the reason for which the world bleeds 
at this moment.—Here I might with 
safety, I think, observe, that I have 
proved the powers of sir Sidney to nego- 
ciate beyond all doubt. Here I think I 
might rest my cause and justify the mo- 
tion I shall submit to the House; but | 
trust they will allow me to make up for 
want of ability, by proving to them m 
labour, investigation, and industry. 
shall not advance one word that I do not 
think absolutely necessary to the further- 
ance of the object, viz. inquiry into the 
conduct of his majesty’s ex-ministers. 
Now, Sir, I will discuss this question 
hypothetically, upon a false hypothesis, 
that sir Sidney had no powers to treat, 
and no ministerial instructions. But, Sir, 
no hypothesis can justify the ministers of 
England for all the blood which has been 
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spilt in Egypt, io Europe, and in the. 


world, in consequence of the orders sent: 


to lord Keith; and in particular, the con- 
sequent massacre of our allies, the Turks. 
On this point two political truths arise for 
discussion—The first is as to sir Sidney: 
Smith. I do maintain, that sir Sidney, 
commanding the troops for the papers of 
landing, directing by his officers the 
attack and defence of places, concurring 
with his soldiers in all] the military mea- 
sures of the Turkish army, and overlooking 


| 
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us, and made a separate peace. A general 
must fight for his own and his army’s 
safety to the last: he must persevere to 
the uttermost extremity. No military 
convention will be safe against the orders — 
of the English government to its admirals 
and cruizers. The example of the eva- 
cuation of Egypt will be ever present to 
them; the example of the evacuation of 
Egypt will be eternally before their eyes : 
nay, furthermore, the breach of the con- 
vention of El-Arish might, and most pro- 


and managing their military operations: | bably did, give rise to the northern neue 
together, above all, with the circumstance , trality, which disputes with us the sove- 
of his being so distant from the seat of his | reignty of the seas, and has raised up a 
government, had a right by the law of | spirit to attempt an alteration of the ma- 
nations to treat—and on this subject I . ritime law.—Now, Sir, as to the different 
will not intrude my own opinion, but | objects of the Porte and England in this 
will quote the opinion of two celebrated | treaty :—Russia, I conceive, as to this 


writers on the laws of nations; by ey 
whose writings, I believe, the civilized , Fran 


world has been guided until now; and I 
must observe, that it does appear that 
these great authors,.Vattel and Grotius, 
had anticipated in their own minds the 
breach of the convention of El-Arish. 
‘The second political truth, as it strikes 
me, is the treaty of the 5th of January, 
made by sir Sidney. Surely the grand 
vizier, fighting upon his own aplaa b 
and for the purpose of restoring to the 
Ottoman empire one of the provinces 
conquered. by the French army, had a 
right to treat alone in the absence of its 
allies, and that then the stipulated condi- 
tions became a law which England and 
Russia could not violate without injustice. 
‘Now, Sir, putting sir Sidney quite out of 
‘the question, r ask this—ought two 
officers, each commanding brave and 
veteran, and well-matched troops, to fight 
for ever—to extermination at a distance 
from their respective governments? Sir, 
I ‘remember hearing a. story of some 
Englishmen, who were put into the black- 
hole at Calcuttas there most of them 
perished, because the governor was not 
to be disturbed on any account. I ask 
again does not humanity forbid it? Do 
not the laws of nations assure a degree of 
warranty to such an agreement to stop the 
annecessary effusion of human blood? 
‘Now, Sir, mark the consequences of the 
‘breach of this convention of El-Arish. 
The inevitable consequence is, that wher- 
‘ever it may be necessary hereafter for 
England to a her arms, no power can 
‘or willconfidein English faith; and for whom 
has all this terrible sacrifice been made? 
For Austria,—for Austria, that has desertd 


a mere cypher, as Iam well informetl, 
ini had an influence in, and little 
attendance in the councils. Sir, the object 
of England was the safety of India, and 
the object of the Porte was the safety of 
the Ottoman empire, and the evacuation of 
Egypt. Why, f perhaps another ob- 
ject with England was, to induce the 
Turks (if a late narration of the cause of 
the expedition hetrue ) —[videGoldsmith’s 
Crimes of Cabinets, p. 185]—to wage war 


| with France; but, perhaps Egypt and 


Syria, and the islands on the coast of 
Dalmatia, were the only points in the 
universe where England and the Porte 
could have a common interest. I defy 
the right hon. gentleman to point out ar- 
other in the history of the world. In this 
treaty all objects but the expulsion of the 
French from Egypt were foreign to the 
treaty. The evacuation of Egypt was the 
fundamental interest to which all other 
considerations yielded. It was not the 
war in Italy, it was not the war in Ger- 
many, but the war in Egypt, and the war 
in Syzia, which bound the Porte. Why, 
Sir, ne Porte did not. guarantee Sicily to 
the king of Naples, Malta to the knights 
of that order, Tuscany to Austria—(that 
is guaranteed with a vengeance to the 
duke of Parma, by the 5th article of the 
treaty of Luneville )—he did not guarantee 
Eurepe to his majesty’s ministers; he 
might as well have guaranteed Africa, the 
two Indies, America, Canada, and the co- 
lonies in the Pacific Ocean.’ No, Sir; the 
evacuation of Egypt was the only object, 
and that being (which it was, but for the 
intervention of his majesty’s ministers), 
accomplished, all was over.—Thus, Sir, I 
have discussed the question, have laid 
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down the principles, and quoted the facts 
and letters, on which I found the follow- 
ing propositions :—I observe, first, that sir 
Sidney Smith had instructions and powers 
to treat: secondly, he had powers from 
the nature and quality of his command ; 
thirdly, he had powers according to the 
laws of nations ; fourthly, the grand vizier 
had a right to treat for the evacuation of 
Egypt, in the presence or absence of his 
allies). | Moreover, the wars of Germany 
and Italy constantly present examples of 
the exercise of this right. There has not 
been a campaign during this war, in which 
the generals of the house of Austria have 
not stipulated for the coalition, while it 
lasted, in which the republican generals 
have not stipulated for their allies; in 
which places agreed to be given up by 
the princes of the empire, have not been 
given up by the emperor by virtue of any 
convention ; and sure I am, no troops on 
one side or the other have ever been con- 
strained in the truth of a military conven- 
tion. No, Sir, it has remained for his 
art ee y ministers to commit this horrible 
violation of the sacredness of treaties. 
His majesty’s ministers have imposed upon 
the nation, on parliament, and on all Eu- 
rope, by first giving sir Sidney Smith 
powers, as a military commander and a 
diplomatic agent, and then representing 
him as a subordinate officer. They have 
deceived our ally; they have violated the 
laws of nations; they have put humanity 
out of doors, and the consequence is but 
too well known to afflicted Europe—the 
firm possession (I much dread), in spite 
ef all our efforts, of Egypt by the French. 
Now, Sir, what is the situation of Eng- 
land, in consequence of the breach of this 
convention? In the first place a vast ar- 
mament, rr the command of sir Ralph 
Abercrombie, has sailed for, and report 
says has reached Egypt. No man re- 
spects higher than do the military ta- 
lents of that officer; but, from the expe- 
rience we have had of summer expedi- 
tions; I have but little hope from winter 
ones. There is also a rumour that the 
Condean army has received orders (which 
are not exactly obeyed it seeins): to em- 
bark for Egypt ;—they will not stir a peg. 
Another co-operation is destined from 
Bombay to land at Suez; and no doubt 
that distinguished officer, sir Home Pop- 
ham Will bring them safe through the Red 
Sea.to Suez, At all events, suppose 
them landed at Suez, 10,000 strong, they 
will have seventy miles of desert to march 
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over before the slightest degree of co- 
operation can take place. Take this cir- 
cumstance also into your consideratior, 
that the English troops are not enured, 
like the French, to the hardships of the 
climate ; and as to numbers, sir Ralph 
Abercromby lands just as many men as 
the French force is dwindled to. Is it 
not reasonable to suppose, that our army 
must decrease as well as the French? 
Add this circumstance also, that the 
Copts, Greeks, Syrians and Turks have 
joined the standard of Abdallah Menou, 
or Regnier, in vast numbers, and have 
embarked in one common cause. What, 
on the other hand, is the state of the 
French army? Why, Sir, I speak from 
good authority when I say, that they are 
16,000 strong, effective men; and the 
force of natives, Copts, Greeks, &c. &c. 
is about treble that number. The garri- 
son duty is performed by the French in- 


valids, and the Copts and Greeks, who 


are much attached to the French. The 
army of Egypt is in the best state of dis- 
cipline, and has had _ reinforcements 
amounting to6,000 or 7,000 men, and sup- 
plies of ammunition and stores. The sol- 
diers all consider themselves the children 


of Buonaparté. (he calls them his darling 


sons), and will preserve Egypt for him by 
enduring the greatest privations. When 
Kleber concluded the treaty of El-Arish, 
Buonaparté’s fate was not known, and 
that circumstance made the army anxious 
to return; but since the violation of faith, 
on the part of the English, Egypt, the 
darling idol of Buonaparté, is also the 
darling object of the whole army. The 
plague rages in the grand vizier’s camp; 
and such is the jealousy of our allies, that 
upon sir Ralph Abercrombie’s wishing to 
take a lodging even at Rhodes, he was 
refused. This is the present state of 
things; I know it. But, Mr. Speaker, if 


we drive them out, how much blood and 


treasure have been uselessly wasted, which 
the convention was made to prevent? If 
we do not drive them out, how much 
blood and treasure are then wasted ?—the 
flower of the British army lost; some of 
the best blood of the country spilt in the 
sands of Egypt; and, perhaps, no man 
may return to his native land to tell the 
The loss of blood and 
treasure will be incalculable. What will 
the ex-ministers say then? I do not 
think they can ever come into this House 
—if.they do, they ought to come down 


melancholy tale ! 


‘here with meek and contrite hearts, and, 
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clothed in sackcloth and ashes—ask par- 
dion of their insulted countrymen on their 
bare and bended knees. y, Sir, there 
does not appear a chance of success under 
all circumstances. - I understand the 
French army has been fed by small craft 
from the different ports of France, and 
that 4,000 men have at different periods 
been landed, and vast quantities of all 
sorts of ammunition have been thrown 
in ; and as to cloathing, their cruizers have 
taken the cloathing of ten of our regi- 
ments destined for that quarter. Some 
people are sanguine enough, or credulous 
enough, or both, to suppose that Buona- 
parté will give itup. Sir, on that head 
give me leave to say thus much—I Jament 
as an Englishman the mighty talents of 
the First Consul of France; yet I must 
admire them, as a man. Will any man 
fal Hg for a moment, that he will give 
up his darling child, Egypt i that I wilf 
not say first dragged him from obscurity, 
but which brought his mighty, his vast 
talents into action ; Egypt, which cherish- 
ed, and nurtured, and fostered his infant 
ambition ; Egypt, which raised him to the 
consular honours of France, and which 
has opened new scenes of glory, new 
rand achievements, and which will never 
t him lose sight of the conquest of India; 
Egypt, which conquest has given him an 
identification with Alexander; 1 confess 
I see a very clear identification. He will 
not give it up but with his life. He has 
issued his orders to Abdallah Menou: he 
has reminded him of the lacks of rupees, 
which it was said by some right hon. gen- 
tleman in 1782—I remember reading the 
speech at school, I believe the member is 
now dead,* sent seven or eight members 
from the nabob of Arcot into this House, 
and had put English cities and boroughs 
within the jurisdiction of the Carnatic.— 
Peradventure, however, there may be a 
sudden change in the councils of France, 
as there has been in the councils of Great 
Britain ; and here let me just observe, that 
Thave never said they are made up of 
shreds and patches. 1 have never called 
them a tag-rag-and-bob-tail administra- 
tion. No: I say, that I have a great re- 
spect for the present chasicellor of the 
exchequer, having been educated under 
the same auspices, bat unfortunately not 
having derived the same advantages there- 
from; and that if the present ministers 
Le ee ee ee 
* Mr. Pitt’s Motion on Parliamentary Re- 
form; see vol. 22, p. 1419. 
[ VOL. XXXV.] 
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pursue diametrically opposite measures to 
the last, and will set about a work of 
peace, and will not suffer themselves to 
be prompted by the ex-ministers under 
the gallery, the confidence of the country 
will follow, and the vengeance of an en- 
raged and insulted people will fall heavy 
on the heads of the ex-ministers; but if 
they pursue the same, both will suffer— 
not only will ruin fall on them and us, but 
the decline and fall of Britain is at hand. 
England will inevitably perish. But if 
this change should take place in the go- 
vernment of France, aad if they should 
choose to give it up, they will have some 
equivalent. Perhaps they will require 
the two hon. gentlemen as hostages, the 
Cape of Good Hope, Malta, Gibraltar, or 
Jamaica, &c. In short, Sir, to use a nas 
val phrase, let his miajesty’s ex-ministers 
box all the points of the political compass, 
and I defy them to justify the breach of 
the convention of El-Arish. The day 
they sent out orders to lord Keith was a 


‘day of mourning and sorrow to Great 


Britain. 
* Ille dies primus lethi, primusque malorum 
“ Causa fuit——” 

From that ‘old letter” all our evil’ 
have followed in terrible succession— 

“¢ Hoc fonte derivata clades 

‘In patriam, populumque fluxit.” 

Now, Sir, what is the internal state of 
the country in consequence of the breach 
of the convention of E] Arish? Why, 
this very year 28 millions of money have 
been already voted, and whilst the minis- 
ters having been forging taxes and chains 
for the natives of Britain. However, 
gracious Heaven has defeated their ma- 
chinations by a famine. What, Sit, must 
be the state of a country where famine, in 
its dreadful progress, has reached the 
gates of the capital? where a committee 
on famine sits within the walls of the par- 
liament ? Sir, such conduct of his ma- 
jesty’s ex-ministers may in this cotruptible 
age, and more corruptible world, escape 
investigation and impeachment of the Com- 
mons of England ; but it cannot escape the 
ewe judgment of God. The breach | 
of the convention of El Arish being taken 
ill jn Europe, .all the world is involved 
in its dreadful consequences.. Since that 
unhappy period, we have not one ally left. 
Austria, our grand and best aly: is 
crippled, humbled, manacled and almost 
demolished—Italy subjugated—Portugal 
driven to war—Egypt acquired by the 
French—Constantinople paralyzed—and 
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ihe government of India shook to its ver 
basis. All this has followed the breac 
of the convention of El Arish; and all 
these achievements have been accom- 
oe by Buonaparté without a fleet! 
ut this is not all. The breach of this 
convention will stain the page of British 
history, and alter the map of the world. 
Let us only turn our eyes to the confede- 
racy now sprung up in the North; and, 
above all, let us observe the disinclination 
which Paul exhibits to suffering the Turks 
to co-operate with us in Egypt. Let us 
look at the strict friendship and alliance of 
Paul Ist. and the First Consul of France. 
aed gentleman must know, that that 
Northern despot, like all his progenitors, 
has long cherished the idea that Con- 
stantinople is a part of his inheritance; 
and Buonaparté encourages his plans to 
farther his own gigantic strides. Buona- 
poe has by the expedition to Egypt, and 
us plans on India, identified his character 
with Alexander, who did march from 
Egypt into India. We learn from Hero- 
dotus, that Alexander invaded Hindostan 
with an army of more than 100,000 men; 
and Arrian tells us, that his line of opera- 
tion was across the north of Persia from 
the Caspian sea to the river Indus. He 
crossed the Indus about Attock, and after- 
wards its nearest branch the Hydaspes or 
Jeham, in defiance of that great potentate 
Porus; after advancing, and wantonly 
ravaging 200 miles of the country, Alex- 
ander was wounded, and returned (his 
troops being harassed by victories) to 
Persia.—To continue the line of argument, 
as to the probability of the invasion of 
India from Egypt—Seventeen centuries 
appear to have elapsed from Alexander to 
the second great invasion of India by 
Tamerlane... This man of blood was born 
near Samarcand, between the Caspian and 
the Indus, and boasted his descent from 
the ferocious Mogul Tartar, Zinghis Khan. 
This man first attacked his neighbours and 
Persia, and then set out from Samarcand 
with an army of 90,000 cavalry to invade 
India. This army crossed the Indus near 
Attock, and advanced to Delhi. Tamer- 
lane had ascertained by his spies the weak- 
ness and anarchy of the Delhi country, 
and he succeeded by a decisive victory in 
becoming master of the metropolis. After 
erecting a triumphal pyramid of ninety 
thousand human skulls, he returned to 
Samarcand, and 100 years after his de- 
scendants successfully renewed their 
bloody patent to the throne of Delhi. All 
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this, Sit, has becw accompliéhed, and 
more. But will the right hon. gentle; 
man doubt the zeal and ambition sad 
emulation of the Fret Consul of France 
with these heroes of antiquity? Will he 
doubt the pride and'spirit of the conquerdg 
of Lodi? the conqueror of Marengo ? 
queror of fialy? the conqueror o' 


the con e con 
Austria? the conqueror of Egypt? the 


! | annibal 
in one ? the man who has Hannibalized St 
Bernard ? Let him be doubted. Depen 
on it the confederate ambition of Paul and 
Buonaparté will form a Greek empire at 
Constantinople; will open thereby a pas- 
sage for Buonaparte to India, wherefrom 
will ensue the conquest of India, the con- 
sequent ruin of Great Britain, and. the 
robable subjugation of the world. May 
Y Sir, not survive the period which ma 
bring such ruih dnd disgrace on my bleed- 
ing country! But what is the chance? 
what are the.consequences of the conven; 
tion of El Arish? The confederacy of 
kings is broken; that rope of an pe oe 
ened with the blood of millions and the 
tears of Europe, from the Euxine to thé 
Atlantic, is dissolved. After the loss of 
several thousand of her soldiers by drown- 
ing, conflagration and rebellion, and 
after having reddened the ocean, and of- 
fered up human hecatombs as a sacrifice 
to the pride and intemperance of hi 
majesty’s ex-ministers, Great Britain sees 
a most powerful and avenging conspiracy 
risen against her. O! my bleeding, my 
dear country! thou art weighed in the 
balance against most of the nations of th 
earth! Mayst thou not kick the beam! 
May the genius of thy former prosperity 
not forsake thee in adversity! May he 
bring peace and plenty to thy starving 
sons, and restore humanity, moderation 
economy and justice to the councils of 
the best, the most benevolent, the most 
religious, and, thank God, now convale- 
scent, sovereign, that ever sat on the 
throne of England! Now, I most un- 
feignedly thank the House for their indul- 
gence, and move, * That a Committee 
be appointed to inquire into the causes of 
the breach of the Convention of 
rish,” 
' Mr. Dundas said, he did not feel any 
resentment at the honest warmth, zeal, and 
even indignation with which the hon. gen- 
tleman had expressed himself, though 
much of it had been directed against. his. 
conduct in his Jate official situation; be- 
cause it had been produced by a suppo- 
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sition that this coantry had been guilty of 
a Breach of faith.’ He would assure the 
FYouse, that he felt''very easy under all 
the opprobrium which had been heaped 
upon his conduct as a member of the late 
administration, respecting the convention 
of El Arish, and under‘all the threats of 
evil to the country which had been anti- 
cipated from that convention not having 
been carried into éffect, because he was 
conscious, that'there existed no ground 
for them, and that the hon. gentleman was 
under'a complete misapprehension of the 
whole transaction. There was no breach 
of the convention concluded for the eva- 
cuation of Egypt; there was no violation 
of good faith on'the part of this country. 
He would repeat what he had said when 
this subject was discussed last year, that 
sir Sidpey Smith had no powers to con- 
clude any such convention, Sir Sidney 
had powers only to act as a military officer 
in Egypt. He had previously a command 
in the Mediterranean; his brother, Mr. 
Spencer Smith, was then British minister 
at Constantinople; and when he was sent 
‘to take the command of ‘the British force 
on the coast of Egypt, it was thought 
prone in order to add something to his 
dignity in that situation, to place him with 
his brother, as British plenipotentiary for 
the conclusion of the defensive treaty of 
alliance between this country and the 


Ottoman Porte, which had been solicited | 


by the latter power. Special powers were 
granted him for this purpose ; but as soon 
as that treaty was signed, his powers as a 
per beeny were at an end, and he 

ad no powers to go beyond that single 
act. Indeed, he conceived that the thing 
must speak for itself. For, before the 
convention of El Arish, lord Elgin had 
gone to Constantinople as representative 
of his majesty with the Ottoman Porte; 
and, of consequence, both sir Sidney 
Smith and his brother were superseded in 
any diplomatic character which they might 
before that have held. But any detail 
upon this subject appeared to him'com- 

etely unnecesary, as he would declare 
from his own knowledge the simple fact, 
that sir Sidney had no powers whatever, 
but those which were special for signing 
‘the defensive alliance with the Otto- 
man Porte. He would, however, allow 
that the hon. gentleman had stronger 
ground to go upon, in what he had said 
this night, than he had when he formerly 
brought the same subject before the 
“House ; and this ground was drawn from 
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the French paper, containing the corres- 
pondence between sir Sidney Smith and 
eneral Kleber. From that paper, pub- 
lished by the French government, for the 
very purpose of attaching’ on this countr 
a breach of faith relative'to the convention 
of El Arish, it did appear that sir Sidney’, 
in his correspondence with Kleber, signed 
bimself plenipotentiary of his Britannic 
majesty. It, however, ‘appéared, from 
that very correspondence, that Kleber 
himself did not think that sir Sidney had 
any powers to negociate ; for he expresses 
his doubts about the efficacy of any pass- 
orts which might be granted by him. 
How sir Sidney came to think that he had 
wers, or by what’ means he convinced 
general Kleber that he had authority to 
Brant passports, he could not pretend to 
now; but he did know for a certainty, 
that he had no such powets or authority. 
The only points in this question were, had 
sir Sidney powers, either as a plenipo- 
tentiary, or as a military officer, to con- 
clude such a convention? And had mi- 
nisters any information of such a conven- 
tion being concluded when the instruc- 
tions were sent to lord Keith? The first 
time that ministers had any reason to think 
that such a convention might be proposed, 
was in December 1799. They immedi- 
ately sent such instructions on the subject 
to lord Keith, not to sir Sidney Smith, 
for he had no command in chicf, but onl) 
commanded a detachment of lord Keith's 
fleet. This country was at that time in 
alliance with Russia and Austria, as well 
as the Ottoman Porte ; and it was the duty 
of ministers to take care, as far as pos- 
sible, of the interests of its allies. The 
evacuation of Egypt was desirable; but it 
was their duty to prevent, and they saw 


the importance of preventing, the return 


of the French army in Egypt to France, 
where it would immediately have been em- 
ployed to act against the Russians and 
Austrians in Italy, or in Germany. The 
instructions sent to lord Keith therefore 
were, that if any convention for the eva-. 
cuation of Egypt should be proposed, he 
should agree to it; but, at the same time, 
not to consent thatthe French army should 
he sent back to France. Lord Keith did 
not receive these instructions till February 
1800 ; and before that time sir Sidney had 
concluded a convention, which, as the 
ministry were conscious that he had no 
powers to conclude, they could not anti- 
cipate being concluded. He immediately, 
and with great propriety, sent home sir 
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John Douglas in a frigate with the intelli- 
gence. Ministers remained of the same 
Opinion, as to the policy of such a con- 
vention; they were of opinion, that he 
had acted improperly and without autho- 
rity, and that the convention he had con- 
cluded was unfavourable to the interests 
of this country. But, as they found that 
a British officer had interfered, and (whe- 
ther with proper powers or not) had 
ratified the convention, they thought it 
better for the honour of the British name 
to agree to it. They were guilty of no 
breach of faith; on the contrary, they 
confirmed the convention, because they 
saw that the French, trusting to its validity, 
might have given up some of their strong 
osts, which could not be restored to them 
in the same state. He had seen the 
French paper from which the hon. gentle- 
man had derived his authority for assert- 
ing that this country had been guilty of a 
breach of faith. But he could assure the 
House, that the statement which he had 
now given was the simple history of the 
case. He knew that pains had been taken 
to impress a belief that this country had 
been guilty ofa yiolation of the faith of trea- 
ties. He, therefore, if the hop. gentleman 
‘would withdraw his motion, would haye 
no objectipn tg the production of all the 
instructions given to sir Sidney Smith and 
to lord Keith. He knew that the praduc- 
tion of them would vindicate this country 
from the unjust aspersions which had been 
thrown upon it. He by no means disap- 
roved of the warmth, zeal, and anger 
manifested by the hon. gentleman, because 
they resulted from a jealousy for the 
honour of the British character; but he 
conceived it to be wholly unnecessary for 
him to enter into a minute examination of 
all the points upon which the hon. gentle- 
‘man had enlarged, and his fears for our 
East India possessions; because all that 
he had said was founded on a misapprehen- 
sion, which he trusted was now done 
away. But the hon. gentleman had done 
more than express his fears, he had dis- 
played his skill in geography, and had 
‘chalked out, for the information of the 
French, all the routes which had been 
followed from the days of Alexander to 
those of Tamerlane, from Egypt to India. 
‘He wished the French were out of Lgypt ; 
but hisapprehensions from their temporary 
possession of that country, and for our 
“possessions in India, were not so strong as 
‘those of the hon. gentleman; and he 
trusted that the good fortune of this 
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country, and the skill and bravery of the 
officers and troops now employed in an 
expedition for that pu » would soon 
relieve us from all apprehensions. 

Mr. Sheridan said, he could not help 
remarking, how extraordinary it was that 
the right hon. gentlemen should now 
volunteer what, not many months ago, 
they had obstinately refused. It was 
then said that the production of those 
papers was unnecessary, and would be 

ighly dangerous. But they had been 
then in ee = must lower their 
tone—‘ Projicit ampullas et sesquipedalia 
verbs.” The cht bon. vatlewen had 
spoken of the warmth of his hon friend: 

e did not know whether his hon. friend 
was always suaviter in modo, but certainly 
he was always fortiter sn re. Of all the 
acts of the late administration, this was 
the most disgraceful to the national ho- 
nour, and the most productive of public 
calamity. The right hon. gentleman had 
complained that his hon. friend had given 
information to Buyonaparté. It was, to 
be sure, a most atrocious act, to add to 
the geographical knowledge of the poor, 
ignorant, pitiful Buonaparté, and to in- 
form him, that there had been such men 
as Alexander and Tamerlane! He had 
heard of many state secrets, but that the 
route from Syria to Indostan was a state 
secret he never before could have conjec- 
tured.—Mr, Sheridan then went into a 
justification of the conduct of sir Sidney 
Smith. It must be presumed, he said, 
that he had acted agreeably to his in- 
structions, till it was proved that he had 
transgressed them. at he had not, 
was evident from the pension which had 
been lately conferred upon him. What! 
reward a man who had sede i the 
enemy, who had incensed our allies, who 
had dishonoured the British name, and 
brought innumerable calamities upon his 
country! If ministers had been in the 
right, they would not have been slack in 
laying the blame upon him; but the 
knew that they themselves were answer- 
able for all that had happened. He must 
have had these powers: all our comman- 


‘ders possessed and exercised them. It 


was universally believed that he acted 
under them at home and abroad; and 
ministers must have been aware that he 
might bave concluded such a convention. 
But a rash presumption was excited in 
their minds by the Intercepted Corres- 
pondence. After reprobating the pre- 
face, Mr. S. adverted: to the statements 
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of this publication, many of which, he 
said, bad turned out to be extremely ill- 
- founded. Among other things it was said 
that M. Tallien had lost an eye; but gen- 
tlemen must now be convinced that he had 
a pair of very good eyes [alluding to the 
eager manner in which members had 
flocked to the gallery to gaze upon this 
celebrated stranger]. There could be no 
doubt that Kleber would have scrupu- 
lously fulfilled the convention on his part. 
He probably would have lost his head 
upon his return to France; but such was 
his scrupulous regard to honour, that he 
would have adhered to his engagements 
whatever might have been the conse- 
quence. The subsequent consent of mi- 
nisters he attributed not. to good faith, 
but to the successes of the French in 
Italy, which rendered the. acquisition of 
troops of little value, and to the repre- 
sentations made by sir John Douglas, 
of the formidable position of the army of 
the East. The right hon. gentleman 
wished the French out of Egypt; but 
would it not be strange, if one man wished 
another out of a room to bar the windows 
and lock the door? In Egypt, however, 
the French were, and there,. he feared, 
they would for ever remain. | : 
rd Hawkesbury said, that in the 
course of the last session this same ques- 
tion had been discussed: on that occasion 
he had thought the explanation of his 
right hon. friend perfectly satisfactory as 
to the charge of breach of faith; but cir- 
cumstances had since come to light which 
rendered further inquiry necessary. The 
papers published by the French govern- 
ment, charging this country with a breach 
of faith, rendered it necessary, that all 
the papers upon the subject should be 
roduced, He should therefore have no 
objection to the production of them; and 
if the hon. gentleman would withdraw his 
motion, he would move one, the operation 
of which would be much more extensive. 
His lordship then enumerated the different 
documents that he would consent to pro- 
duce. After which he proceeded to 
argue, that sir Sidney Smith was not, sby 
“his situation, entitled to exercise ic 
‘powers of a plenipotentiary. 

Mr. Pitt said, he hoped that, out of 
office, he should show himself as ready as 
ever he had been when in office, to resist 
the production of any papers for which 
there was laid no parliamentary ground, 
_ or in the production of which there was 
danger, er any scar a public inconve- 


‘if any of 
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nience. This principle he had uniformly 
acted upon, and upon it he was deter- 
mined to act; it had applied to the very 
subject which was now before the House : 
but since that time, a difference had taken 
place, which, whether in or out of office, 
would have made a difference in his mind 
as to the course that was to be pursued. 
There were published certain papers, in 
which sir Sidney Smith was introduced as 
haviog given colour to the idea that he 
assumed the character of a plenipotentiary, 
and, as such, concluded a treaty with 
general Kleber at El-Arish. There was 
now, in favour of the motion for official 
information on that subject, what was 
wanting before—that was, security against 


| the public inconvenience by giving it; and 


as that was so, he wag as ready to grant, as 
formerly he had found himself bound to 
refuse, the information called for. The 
papers upon this occasion should be to 
the fullest extent, and they were so, as 
they had been stated by his noble friend. 
They went to the extent of showing the 
instructions given to sir ees Smith, 
and also those given to lord Keith. It 
would also be proper to produce the pra- 
clamation issued by sir Sidney during the 


‘attack on Acre; by which it was said, he 


knew perfectly what he was doing, and 
that it was a strange thing if he did it 
without instructions. He should be glad 
that the House should see it, and if he 
was not mistaken, it would turn out thus: 
that sir Sidney, commanding at Acre, 
published a proclamation, signifying, that 
e French besieging arm 
should desert and come to him, he would 
give them passports by which they might 
return in safety to Europe. Now if this 
were £0, all that remained to be said upon 
that subject was, that if gentlemen on the 
other side of the House could show that 
this made sir Sidney a state minister; if 
they could show, that publishing a procla- 
mation to encourage desertion from the 
enemy made him a minister plenipoten- 
tiary, then their argument was good, but 
not otherwise. Sir Sidney had no power 
to be a party to this convention, so much 
talked of. ‘The power he had was con- 
fined clearly within the limits stated by 
his right hon. friend, and when that was 
rformed he was functus officio. That 
he was a commander (but not in chief), 
was true ; he had no special or full power; 
and the question, if there could be any, 
would be, whether his general power gave 
him authority to enter into any conven- 
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tion in Egypt? The instructions to Jord 
Keith wie given on the en th the 
French might PRY to the grand vizier 


for a convention, by which they might be 
come t 


poraiey to quit Egypt an 
to, could 
not dispose of the right we had to attac 


the enemy by sea, for. they could not, by 
any convention of theirs, make the’ seas | 
neutral. It was apprehended by us, that 


such an attempt would be made, and that 
the view of it was to take away a French 
army in Egypt, and to plant it in Italy. 
‘There was no power to do so ynder any 
maxim in the law of nations, nor under 
the rules of common sense or plain jus- 
fice, because it was the act of two powers, 
by which the interest of a third (no party 
to it) was most materially to be affected ; 
and ‘therefore it was that lord Keith was 
instructed as he had been; and yet, ip 
that stage of the chair we directed, 
that if passports should actually be given, 
‘and the ships shoyld be met witli, they 

ould not be treated as Boson of war, 
‘hut taken .to .th army ee which they 


camié.' Now, he begged leave to observe, 
‘that there was Bo Feason for believing, 
either that general Kleber or sir Sidney 
‘Smith himself, thought he had the power 
of entering into this convention as com- 
amander ,in chief, or otherwise, pntil sir 
Sidpey represented himself as having that 
power, which. erroneously he thought 
‘afterwards he had. As to what had been 
‘said on .our not being auxiljaries, but 
principals in fhe convention, the hon.: 

over had read some papers with an 
audible voice ; but be would find that the 
opinion of that very respectable officer 
was against him in that point. Sir Sidney 
thought he was acting as plenipotentiary ; 
but the papers would show that he was 
not; he acted, indeed, qn an honourable 
but mistaken principle. Gentlemen then 
asked, why government did not proceed 
criminally against sir Sidney Smith? and 
‘they said they thought, if he had so far 
‘exceeded his powers, they ought so to 
proceed — He thought otherwise. But 
although there was a total absence of 
power in sir Sidney to conclude this 
conyention, we did not hesitate to direct 
the carrying it into effect; in doing which, 
instead of having stained the character of 
‘the British ministry, or the country which 
‘they represented, and jnjured their repu- 
‘tation for good faith—they had afforded 
a memorable example of such faith, and’ 
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urope, the which, if it had been agreed | 
not be binding on us; it could | 
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eyen of scrupulous delicacy. As to a 
captious didposition at any mistake aris- 
ing from ‘misapprehension of the extent 
of British officers power, it was repug- 
nant to hig nature, and he should be sorry 
if the House, or any part of the country, 
thqught, that because sir Sidney had 
acted in the manner he had done, without 
authority, and exposed his majesty’s thea 
ministers to thé unmerited opprobrium 
which for a time they had borne, they 
would on that account fee] resentment 
against him ;. or that any mistake, where 
the intention was honourable, could 
cancel if his breast, or in the breasts 
of those with whom he acted, the feel- 
ings they had once cherished on the 
conduct’ of an officer, who had added 
to the glary of the British arms. So far 
was he from being of that opinion, that 
he wished the hon. mover might be able 
to carry in the India-house, a measure by 
which that which stag at first intended to 
be granted to sir Sidney might be doubled 
in amount ; for the glorious achievements 
at Acre were not to be set aside by the 
mistake at.El-Arigh ; the one was a mere 
misoncepyen of power, the other was a 
brilliant display of military talent, which 
extended the fame of a renowned’ Britis 
naval officer, and added to the triumphs 
of his country. = 3. 
_ Mr. George Ponsonby admitted, that ip 
the papers which the poble lord ‘was wil- 
ling to produce, almost all was containe 
that would be essential. It was said, th 
the French government’ had publish 
certain letters which tended in some de- 
gree toimplicate the character of this coun- 
try, and that the production of the papers 
in question was necessary to vindicate its 
pnour. But what sort of language was 
this in the mouth of the right hon. gentle- 
man, who had spent years in reprobatin 
whatever was connected with the Fren 
government, and who had represented its 
statements as utterly unworthy of all cre- 
dit or regard? Was it consistent for a 
right hon. gentleman who had held such 
anguage, to come forward now, and say 
that a charge made by this very govern- 
ment was a sufficient reason for tre pro- 
duction of papers which had for their ob- 
ject to free the country from the imputa- 
tation of a criminal violation of good 
faith? The assertions of a government 
whose statements had hitherto been des- 
cribed as unworthy of the smallest regard, 
were a sufficient reason for producing the 


papers; while the fatal consequences of 
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the violation of thé Convention wére 6 
reason whatever for their production! 
How the right hon. gentleman could ré- 
soncile this to consistency he was unable 
fo discover. Neither could He agree with 
the right hon. gentlemari in’ his position, 
that sir Sidney Smith was invested with 
no power to concludé a treaty or conven- 
tion which he guages te be advantageous 
to his country. He was willing to allow, 
that he was not the cammander in chief, 
but that lord Keith held the principal 
command. He would state, however, 
explicitly, that this gallant officer had the 
chief command on the coast of Egypt ; 
that he had the principal share in the ma- 
nagement of those ile which were 
composed of our Turkish allies. In the 
exercise of this command, if these allies 
were ready to consent to a convention, he 
did merely what was natural in stipulating 
for, the interests of this country. The 
right hon. gentleman had talked much of 
the eminent good faith of this country in 
observing the passports which were 
cranted after they were ‘informed that 
such a convention had been established ; 
but how, it might be asked, had this good 
faith been displayed ? _After the French 

ad actually given up many strong posts 
which hey had previously occupied, after 
a part of the troops had dctually embarked 
on their return to France, the authorit 
ef good faith had been so much respected, 
that, when intercepted by English crti- 
zers, tliey were not allowed to proceed to 
the place of their destination, but were 
landed again in the place whence they 
came. . 

Mr. Robson warmly supported the mo- 
tion. He advérted to the orders sent out 
to lord Keith by the late ministers, which 
he held of themselves to be a sufficient 
ground for their impeachment; and con- 
cluded by pointing out the enormous ex- 
pense of the expedition to Egypt, by 
which the produce of six or eight years 
of the iricome tax would be consumed. 

Mr. Jones, in reply, observed, that he 
had been accused of having. delivered his 
sentiments with much warmth, and a very 
audible vaice; but the right hon. gentle- 
man had displayed no less warmth, and 
had spoken in a tone fully as audible. 
The charge, therefore, came with a very 
ill grace, and remindedhim of the old pro- 
verb of *‘thepot and the kettle.” The right 
hon. gentleman had shown that he had 
enough of voice, but it was voz et preterea 
nihil, He expected,’ if the papers were 
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prodaced, thd they would contain every 
rord of thé proceeding from beginning 
toend. _ 

‘The motion was negatived : after which 
it was resolved, ‘* That théré be laid be- 
fore this House, a copy of arty full powers 
which may have been given to captéin sir 
Sidney Smith, for the purpose of nego- 
ciating and concluding a treaty with thd 
Ottoman Porte, or with dhy powér what- 
ever; and also a copy of any instructiong 
Which may have been given by his majes- 
ty to cuptain sir Sidney Smith, for thé 
purpose of fegalating his conduct in any 
negotiation in which lie might be enfaged 
in virtue of such powers ; and also, a copy 
of any proclamation issued by sir Sidney 
Smith during or subsequent to the siege 
of Acre; and also, a copy of an Order. 
from the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty to lord Keith, dated the 15th 
Dec. 1799; dnd also, atopy of an Order 
from the Lords Comtnissioners af thé 
Admiralty to lord Keith, dated the 28th 
March 1800.” 


Debate in the Lords on the Irish Mays 
tial Law Bill.]: March 23. On the mos 
tion that the bill do pass, | : 

Earl Fitzwiiliam said, that the parlid- 
ment of Ireland, with all the means of 
forming a just judgment ds to the neces- 
sity of the measure and the period of itd 
duration, had enacted, that it should con- 
tinue in force only until the 25th of March 

801. It was now proposed to extend it 
eyond that period; and surely something 
nore satisfactory than had Pls been ad- 

uced would be required before it should 
receive the sanction of the united parlia- 
ment, It was now submitted to their 
wisdom as & measure which ought to be 
discussed on its own merits. It was in- 
cumbent on them to consider it on the 
grounds which might now be brought | 
forward in support of it by his majesty’s — 
ministers; and very strong arguments 
they must be which should induce their 
lordships to assent to a measure that went 
to suspend the most valuable right enjoy: 
ed by the subjects of this country ; which 
struck at the vital sinews of the British 
constitutidn, by setting aside the trial b 
a jury of their peers, and placing theit 
lives at the disposal of persons who were 
not very competent to decideon the ques+ 
tions submitted tothem by this bill, ft 
well became the House to consider hots 
those who might be before such gq tribu- 
nal were to be arraigned, and whether 
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they could have the advantage of those 
safeguards of innocence secured to them 
the laws of this country. In proceed- 
for high treason, the accused was en- 
ed to have a copy of his indictment, a 
list of the witnesses to be produced against 
him, and of the jury to whom his life was 
to be conicpitted: Were there any pro- 
visions of this sort in the bill? No. Surely 
then, it was incumbent on those who re- 
commended such a measure, to show the 
ous that existed for its adoption. 
ould a stronger measure have been pro- 
posed had the country been in a state of 
actual rebellion? But it was now nearly 
two years and a half since the rebellion 
had been suppressed. Was there any in- 
terruption tothe regular administration of 
justice? Was it attempted to be proved 
that the assizes could not be held as usual 
or were there any statements produced to 
the House on the part of the judges of 
Ireland, that they could not do'their duty. 
No such proofs had been brought forward 
They were called upon to surrender the 
liberties ofthe sister country into the hands 
of ministers, without proof that such a 
proceeding was necessary. There might 
exist good reasons for the measure ; but as 
none had been stated, he could not give 
it his support. 
_ The Earl of Clare said, there were pa- 
pers on the table of the House affording 
ample information and sufficient grounds 
for a continuance of the bill. In proof of 
this, he desired the clerk to read the title 
and various extracts, from the reports of 
the committees of the Irish parliament, in 
1798, respecting the then state of Ireland, 
with the confessions of Arthur Q’Connor. 
That the bill should be received with 
alarm, with jealousy and with disgust by a 
British House of Lords, did not surprise 
him. Asa lover of the British constitu- 
tion, be participated in the common feel- 
ings of other noble lords ; but as an Irish- 
man, particularly he felt degraded and dis- 
graced, when he found himself obliged to 
confess, that Ireland could not be saved, 
unless such a violation of the constituti- 
onal rights of the subject was suffered to 
receive the sanction of the legislature- 
Noble lords who lived in this happy 
‘country enjoyed the most uninterrupted 
security, as to their lives and property ; 
convinced by daily experience of the 
many blessings they derived under the 
British constitution, it was natural that 
they should revolt at the idea of suspend- 
ing it, in any part of the British empire ; 


by 
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but alas! such was.the melancholy state 
of Ireland, that she must either seek refuge 
in a military government, or submit to a 
erce democracy. There was 
unfortunately no alternative; the civil 
government of the country had found 
itself unable to support’ its authority 
unaided by military force ; ifthat auxiliary 
prop was taken away, it would soon fall 
and crumble into atoms. - The rebellion 
that had existed in Ireland, was of a na- 
ture unparalleled in the history of the 
world. It did not, as some former rebel- 
lions had done, proceed from misplaced 
loyalty, religious zeal, or party difference ; 
all principle had been subverted, every 
laudable feeling stifled, and no other ob- 
ject cherished, than a rivalship in domestic 
treason, relentless murder, and cowardly 
assassination.— Though the rebellion had 
been overpowered in the field, the head of 
it remained unbruised and unbroken. It 
existed long before it broke out, and it 
existed still; in fact the snake was scotch- 
ed, not killed. Democracy had taken 
deep root in that country, and it would 
be long before a spirit of subordination 
could restored. From the time that 
the appeal of a rebel convention from the 
Irish parliament had been received in this 
country, and sanctioned by authority, in 
1791, democracy had been planted in 
Ireland, and had continually grown up 
and flourished since. The subtility with 
which the preachers of sedition proceeded 
would be evinced by the fact, that of 
those who went up with addresses to a 
noble earl, before his quitting the admi- 
mistration of Ireland, many were at the 
moment engaged in a conspiracy for 
overthrowing the government. Now it 
was greatly too powerful for the civil go- 
vernment. Martial law was indispensable, 
and could alone give security to the pro- 
perty, religion, and lives of the loyal 
inhabitants. Martial law certainly was 
an evil, and that country was in a state of 
degradation which was obliged to resort 
to it; but the wish of Ireland proved the 
necessity for it, He valued highly the 
laws of England, he had spent his best 
years in acquiring a knowledge of them, 
and he envied this bappy island the bles- 
sings of which, under them, it was in pos- 
session. After enjoying fora while, the 
luxury of being here, he should fee! mor- 
tified when-.he returned to his native 
country, and was put under martial law. 
Under that, however, he would far sooner 
live, than under the government of un- 
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principled and merciless barbarians. He 
wished the noble marquis, at the head of 
the Irish government had been present. 
The humanity of the noble marquis was 
equal to his courage. Nothing could be 
more embarrassing than his situation when 
he came to the government; An invasion 
was threatened from many different quar- 
ters, and the troops were quartered out in 
small cantonments, and engaged in a spe- 
cies of warfare by no means calculated to 
advance their disci jline. The noble 
marquis had collected them into considcr- 
able bodies: had trained them with unre- 
mitting assiduity ; had restored tranquil- 
lity; and had placed Ireland in a state of 
defence which enabled her to face a fo- 
reign force in the field, and bid defiance 
to the efforts of her enemies. But though 
every thing had been done which could 
be done by man, Ireland was not in a si- 
tuation to enjoy the constitution. The 
municipal law was found to be totally in- 
effectual. He allowed that when this was 
the case a proper method to proceed might 
be for the government to exercise martial 
law, and to take the responsibility upon 
itself. This had been done by lord Corn- 
wallis, buthad been attended with very great 
inconvenience. The noble marquis never 
would resort to acts of violence but under 
the most pressing necessity: he never 
permitted an individual to suffer without 
the most minute investigation of his case, 
and he spent four hours every day in exa- 
mining the minutes of courts-martial. 
Soon after the noble marquis took upon 
himself the chief command in Ireland, he 
released many rebels from prisons, and to 
many others he granted a pardon, on 
giving up their arms. Some of those 
were afterwards again taken up and sent 
abroad; but there were many with the 
same rebellious spirit still in the country; 
and many had found their way to this 
country. Notwithstanding this merciful 
conduct of lord Cornwallis, much incon- 
venience arose from his Jepity. He would 
state an instance of the abuse practised by 
a resort to the municipal law, where martial 
law was mildly administered. Theobald 
Wolfe Tone, whose name made a conspi- 
_cuous figure in the secret committee, had 
been taken in arms in a French ship of 
war, and condemned by a military tribunal. 
The court of King’s-bench was then sit- 
ting, however, under a military guard, 
and a worthy limb of the law discovered 
that it could not be open without being 
compelled to interfere. He therefore 
[VOL. XXXV.] | 
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applied for a writ of Habeas Corpus, 
which of course was granted. The con- 
sequence was, that Mr. Tone had an op- 
portunity to cut his throat with a razor, 
and to disappoint the justice of the coun- 
try. Immediately after the petty solici- 
tors flocked to Dublin from all parts of 
the kingdom, and procuring writs of Ha- 
beas Corpus, prevented the trial of the 
rebels. For martial law thus exercised 
to be effectual, it was necessary that the 
king’s courts should be shut. A noble 
lord had asked, whether the judges had 
not regularly gone the circuits for two 
years and a half? In general they had 
done so, but they had always been obliged 
to be protected by a strong escort, and 
two judges going to hold the assizes in a 
distant county, had been attacked by the 
rebels not many miles from the capital. 
They were not murdered, to be sure, but 
they owed their safety merely to the rebels 
having neglected their usual precaution. 
Their servants had not been bribed, and 
the postboys turning quick about, they 
escaped from the snare by the speed of 
their horses. The last journey of the 
attorney-general, had been truly, though 
ludicrously termed a pilgrimage, and 
it was said, that Mr. Attorney all the 
time looked pale, that the jurors perjured 
themselves, that the assassins escaped, 
and that the witnesses were assassinated. 
To disturb the administration of justice 
had been and continued to be, the princi- 
pal object of the conspirators. The plan 
of giving every criminal a list of jurors 
and witnesses before the day of trial, he 
considered as quite impracticable ; nine- 
tenths of the jurors and witnesses would 
be murdered before the day appointed 
came. Such had been the complete or- 
ganization of treason and rebellion, that 
the municipal Jaw, unsupported by the 
sap 4 not only could not be exercised 


with effect, but the mere attempt duly to 
administer justice was defeated and per- 
verted to the direst purposes. The 


superior committee of superintendance in 
the several districts took care to have 
spies present at every trial in each circuit, 
who marked out those jurymen who ven- 
tured to give a conscientious verdict, and 
every witness who dared to tell the truth 
in compliance with his oath. A descrip- 
tion of these was delivered to the commit- 
tee of the province, and by them trans- 
mitted to the general superintending 
committee of the Fiatrict, who made out 
from these communications a list of pros- 
[4K] | 
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criptions, and transmitted orders to the 
several provincial committecs, to send a 
certain number of determined zealots, to 
meet their agents. This was regularly 
complied with, and the lists of assassina. 
tion delivered to the wretches devoted to 
the trade of murder, who not only were 
often previously unacquainted with the 
name and character of those they were to 
destroy, but absolute strangers to the in- 
dividuals that formed the general super- 
intending committee, they nevertheless 
seldom failed to execute their commission 
in its utmost extent, involving the wives, 
children, and domestics of the party pro- 
scribed, in one promiscuous slaughter. 
The county of Limerick, in which he re- 
sided, was almost the only one which re- 
mained quict during the early part of the 
rebellion; yet a dangerous insurrection a 
year and a half since suddenly broke out 
in it, and it was begun by an atrocious 
murder being committed under his own 
roof. One of his servants was put to 
death under circumstances the most 
shocking, merely because he was an En- 
lishman ; and to show the extreme bar- 
Barieii at which the Irish people had 
arrived, the principal assassin was a man 
who had been his servant and bis father’s 
servant for upwards of thirty years, and 
bad been uniformly treated by both of 
them with the greatest possible kindness. 
The wretch had stolen arms from his 
house, and distributed them among the 
tebels. When he was led to execution, 
he confessed to the priest who attended 
him, that a list of twenty had been made, 
whom it was resolved to murder, and that 
his master was of the number,’ whom, to 
use their own phrasc, he had sworn * to 
sweep,” in one of his evening walks round 
his farm. He (Jord C.) was the only 
person who gave employment and bread 
to the poor in that neighbourhood, and 
without him they must have been reduced 
to the greatest wretchedness. He menti- 
_ oned this to show that they were not ani- 
mated by any thing resembling a rational 
motive, but were spurred on by a pure 
love of blood. If the noble earl (Fitz. 
william) could find time to visit his es- 
tates in Wicklow, he would see that these 
representations were not exaggerated. 
He would there behold nothing but traces 
of desolation, and signs of the renewal of 
these horrors. With the deepest grief, he 
saw such things, and spoke of them. 
Happy would he be to see his countr 
restored to order. Happy would he be if 
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he could go to his bed chamber at home 
without entering an armoury, and could 
close his’ eyes without apprehensions of 
having his throat cut before morning, and 
of seeing his wife and children butchered 
before hisface. He should be inexpressibly 
happy whenhecould once more walkor tide 
out unarmed, for it was a curious fact, that 
when he was in Ireland, his servant 
brought him his arms as regularly as he 
brought him his hat. To think of repress- 
ing this spirit by concessions and indul- 
gence was absurd. Acts of that]kind had 
already had a mischievous tendency. The 
rebels had a system of laws the most se- 
vere, and the most promptly executed ; 
and which could only be met and coun- 
teracted by martial law. If this bill were 
not renewed, scenes would be exhibited 
in Ireland to which there had been no- 
thing similar since the year 1641. No- 
thing would be seen over the country but 
iNlage, murder, and conflagration. His 
ordship spoke highly in praise of those 
who had boldly stepped forth to quell the 
rebellion. They had not only exposed 
their lives, but, what was far more heroic, 
they had risked their reputations. “Mis- 
conduct had been imputed to them, but 
most unjustly. Government and indivi- 
duals had both acted with the greatest 
propriety, and he believed there was no 
one so hardened who would not now con- 
fess, that if they had acted otherwise, 
Ireland would at this time have been in- 
dependent of Great Britain, or at least 
the seat of civil war. It was easy for 
those at a distance from the spot to talk 
of humanity, and to rail against measures 
of vigour. Let noble lords who opposed 
that Bil take a journey to Ireland. He 
engaged to give any six of them a villa 
and a small farm each, if they would con- 
sent to reside init. After they had tasted 
for a twelvemonth the luxuries of an Irish 
life, let them come over (if they survived ), 
and declaim in favour of the rights of the 
Irish. To give their lordships an idea of 
the ingenuity of cruelty practised by these 
barbarians, he would state a fact: one of 
their punishments of such ae had offended 
them, by an active attention to the duties 
of their official situations, was, for a party 
of them to surprise and seize the unhappy 
victim, to muffle him, bind his hands be- 
hind him, and, after having stripped his 
back naked, to fix a cat on the nape of 
his neck, and when they had by every 
possible provocation rendered the animal 
wild and infuriate, to seize it by the tail 
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and drag it up and down the back of the 
unfortunate sufferer, till bis back presented 
an entire picture of blood and gore. Lord 
Clare adverted to the report that he was 
an advocate for torture. The foundation 
for that report he recollected well, and 
Should state it to the House. A black- 
smith had been apprehended, who, there 
was the greatest reason to believe, had 
been engaged in framing pike heads. Af- 
ter various means had been tried in vain, 
to force him to confess where he had 
concealed them, he was placed upon the 
picquet. There he had not remained half 
& minute when he told where about 500 
might be found, and there they were 
found accordingly. In answer to what 
had fallen from a noble lord opposite 
(earl Moira), he did say that it should be 
maturely considered, whether society 
would suffer most from the murder of two 
or three hundred loyal and well-disposed 
men, which was probably thus prevented, 
or from a rebel blacksmith being placed 
half a minute on the picquet ? at: he 
had said then he now repeated; and if 
there were any who, regardless of the two 
or three hundred loyal and _ well-disposed 
inhabitants, pe only the rebel black- 
smith, he did not envy them their feel- 


ings. 

The Earl of Moira said, that that was 
not the only instance in which torture had 
been applied to extort confessions of guilt. 
In a vast variety of other cases it had been 
resorted to, to compel persons to crimi- 
nate their neighbours ; and, in these cases, 
the application of the torture was conti- 
nued, not for half'a minute only, but for 
whole hours, and that at repeated times. 
On confessions so obtained, it was impos- 
sible to form an accurate and wholesome 
judgment. The state of Ireland, as de- 
scribed by the learned lord, was a melao- 
choly one indeed. But what was it that 
had reduced that unfortunate country to 
so miserable a situation? Were the in- 
habitants so different from those of Great 
Britain ?—-were they so abhorrent from 
civilization, and so prone to barbarism, 
as, though governed by the same laws, to 
be still so widely placed asunder in cha- 
racter and improvement ? It was a maxim 
with Plato, that a general insurrection in 
& country, proved ithe existence of mis- 
government. If, then, Ireland was to be 
Considered in such a condition, much was 
to be imputed to.the impolicy of govern- 
ment, and the bill could be no adequate 
remedy forthe evil. If government viewed 
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the inhabitants of Ireland in the light of 
human creatures, they would adopt other 
means than those of asperity. But to 
the bill under consideration there were 
many objections: if the spirit of rebellion 
generally prevailed in Ireland, why not 
make the bill general in its operation? 
Martial law was not to be justified but by 
such an exigency; and it that existed, 
why limit the application ofthe law? His 
objection to the bill was, that it attempted 
to define and legalize what in its nature 
was not to be legalized. Why not leave 
the responsibility for the use of this power 
on the head of government? No man 
entertained a higher idea than he did of 
the humane disposition of lord Cornwallis, 
or of the noble lord who was to succeed 
him ; but the wisdom of parliament always 
measured power by the exigency of the 
case, and not by the character of the per- 
son tu be invested with it. The bill was 
unnecessary, because it was competent 
for the lord lieutenant to enforce martial 
law where it appeared necessary, and af- 
terwards to call for an indemnity for this 
infringement of the constitution. 

Lord Holland said, he was surprised 
that the learned lord who had so much 
distinguished himself in bringing about 
the union, and had so often enforced the 
advantage to Ireland of a parliament with- 
out prejudice or passion, should insist 
that the House should legislate for that 
country on the authority of what was done 
by that parliament, which was represented 
as so objectionable. At the time when 
that measure was agitated, we were told, 
that in an imperial parliament the interests 
of Ireland would be discussed by impartial 
men, removed from all local prejudice or 
passion ; that the state of parties was too 
violent at home to leave men in a state 
of deciding with calmness and impartiality ; 
and yet it was upon the authority of men 
who were locally interested that the 
House was called upon to decide the pre- 
sent question. For his part, he never had 
acceded to that representation; but, 
leaving that out of the question, Ireland | 
was now a part of this country, and the 
House was bound to distribute law to it as 
it would more immediately at home. To 
make the reports of the Irish parliament 
on what happened three years ago evidence 
ofa rebellion existing now, was just the 
same as to call the attention of the House 
to the rebellion in Scotland in 1745, and 
make it a ground for introducing martial 
law into that country. But the neble 
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lord had not ventured to prove that a con- 
spiracy was sufficient to justify martial- 
Jaw, oor that conspiracy (admitting it a 
sufficient ground ) did actually exist. The 
only reason the noble lord had adduced 
was, that marquis Cornwallis had ac- 
knowledged the necessity of it three 
months ago. Upon that principle it might 
continue for ever. However, he should 
have been glad to have had a declaration 
to that effect from the marquis. He 
wished it had come down in the shape of 
a message from that nobleman; for then 
it would have rested on his assertion, for 
which he would have been responsible. 
But, even in that case, he must take the 
latter assertion of that nobleman against 
his former declaration on the subject ; 
and, therefore, when he found him re- 
cently congratulating the country on the 
suppression of rebellion, he must consider 
the noble marquis as an evidence against 
the learned lord. The principles stated 
went to 8 justification of the past; but 
these were not the grounds of the present 
bill. The question was not, whether the 
past was right or wrong, but whether this 
anomaly of law should be continued, and 
why? To this the observations of the 
noble lord might be considered an answer ; 
for if all that had been done was in- 
adequate to the purpose, it was some 
evidence of the inefficacy of the measure. 
He denied that history could produce 
precedents to justify a government of 
force, and Sam that the noble lord 
had used the word democracy in a very 
fallacious sense when he applied it to the 
mass of the people. Though the 4 eat 
of the mass of the people was not to be fol- 
Jowed in every case, yet every govern- 
ment was made for the benefit of the mass 
of the people. He ridiculed the argument 
drawn in favour of the bill, from the cir- 
cumstance of T. W. Tone having cut his 
throat, instead of suffering the sentence 
of the court-martial. If it were necessary 
to prevent such evasions of punishment, 
he wondered it did not occur to the noble 
Jord to propose an easier and an sere 
efficient measure; as, for instance, a bill 
to prevent the interference of any other 
court with a court of martial-law. For 
his part, the barbarity, the cruelty, and 
the horrors with which Ireland was 
charged, formed in his mind a strong 
objection to the bill; for, if the human 
mind could be so depraved and debased, 
it became his duty to reflect upon the 
possibility of the abuse of such an instru- 
ment, should it fall into improper hands. 
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The Earl of Limerick said, he felt 
ashamed, as an Irishman, to be obliged 
to declare that the bill was absolutely 
necessary, to give security to the loyal 
inhabitants of Ireland. Convinced as he 
was of the invaluable blessings enjoyed by 
the subjects of Great Britain under the 
constitution, it must ever be a painful 
duty for him to perform, when he found 
himself reduced to the necessity of con- 
senting to give up a part of those blessings 
for atime, in order to avoid the greater 
evil of losing the benefit of the whole. 
Such, however, was the unfortunate and 
disgraceful state of his native country at 
present, that he could not, with a due re- 
gard to truth, hold any other language. 

ome of the arguments of the noble lord, 
who had just sat down, had nota little 
surprised him ; among these, one of the 
leading arguments was, his endeavour to 
insinuate that men born in Ireland, re- 
sident there all their lives, and familiarly 
acquainted with the manners, habits, 
aig ik and prejudices of the lower order 

f the people, were less competent wit- 
nesses to the necessity that loudly called 
for the passing of the present bill, than 
persons who had never seen the island, 
and were utter strangers to its internal 
commotions. A great deal had been said 
of torture practised in Ireland against the 
rebels. He begged leave to say, that 
there was not to be seen in any one town 
in that part of his majesty’s dominions, 
what he had often beheld in country towns 
in England, the walls at the entrance of 
them plaistered with large posting bills 
stating that if any vagrants were sccn 
passing through the town, they should be 
apprehended and publicly whipped. Now, 
was putting aman, more than suspected of 
providing instruments of slaughter for the 
rebels io Ireland, to a momentary pain, 
in order to obtain a full confession of the 
extent of his guilt, more enormous, or less 
justifiable, than proceeding to summary 
and severe punishment without trial in 
England. Those English gentlemen who 
opposed measures of coercion in Ireland, 
were ignorant of its situation. From 
whence did they receive their information ? 
From traitors, who had come over from 
that country, and deceived them with 
false representations, so as to induce them 
to go and give evidence in their favour 
on their trials. 

Lord Carleton said, that nothing but a 
conviction that the measure was essential 
to the safety of Ireland could have induced 
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him to give it support. The present state 
of the country was such, that the munici- 
pal law was altogether inadequate to the 
suppression of disorder or the protection 
of loyalty, and the judges were unable to 
apply this law to the various crimes which 
had sprung out of the rebellion. No one 
would suspect him of preferring the deci- 
sions of military tribunals to those of the 
municipal law, but believing that the 
Jatter were not calculated for the dis- 
tracted state of the country, he was _will- 
ing, for a time, to relinquish their ad- 
vantages, to give up a part to save the 
whole. The bill had not been originally 
adopted without a full persuasion of its 
necessity, and he had reason to think this 
necessity was no Jess at present; for, he 
believed that Ireland was less tranquil at 
this moment than it had been a year or 
two ago. 

Lord Hay said, that, from the facts which 
had been stated, he bad no doubt of thene- 
cessity of the measure, and that, instead 
of destroying, it would be the means of 
saving the constitution. 

Marquis Townsend said, he considered 
the lower order of the Irish, who had 
been deluded into rebellion, accompanied 
with the most savage practices of delibe- 
rate cruelty and assassination, as madmen, 
and that they ought to be treated as such. 
He had the misfortune to have had a 
near relation in a state of derangement, 
and he had been ordered astraight waist- 
coat, which soon brought him to his 
senses. The present bill might be consi- 
dered as a species of straight waistcoat; 
and it might be taken off whenever the 
rebels were restored to reason. | 

Lord Grenville trusted, that a measure 
of this nature would never be adopted by 
a British parliament without the fullest 
consideration, and the strongest proofs of 
its necessity. He was convinced that 
sufficient proofs had been adduced to 
show, that it was essential to the preser- 
vation of the lives and property of the 
Joyal inhabitants of Ireland. 

The Earl of Caernarvon said :—We are 
called upon, in this early stage of the im- 
perial parliament, to renounce all those 

rinciples, by which, for ages past, our 
orefathers have gradually humanized the 
law of treason; and to place it where the 
barbarity of our remotest ancestors never 
saw it. The act proposed for our con- 
firmation is a libel on the British consti- 
tution; it is a fac simile of the Jacobin 


government of France, and sinks infinitely 
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below comparison with the present govern- 
ment of that cquntry. Is it expected that 
such a governosent as that which is pro- 
posed for our approbation, will sooth the 
discontent in Ireland? Is it a soil in which 
patriotic zeal can take root? What is 
there in such a government that is worth 
defending against an invading enemy? 
For my own part, I should feel indifferent 
to the choice. This measure is called, in 
flattery, martial law, as if it had the 
slightest resemblance to any Jaw, or did 
not annihilate all law, and was not incom- 
patible with all regular distribution of jus- 
tice. By this act, the governor of Ireland, 
or any persons appointed at his pleasure, 
are authorized to put to the torture, or to 
death, whomsoever he or they may sus- 
pect of nee rebellion, without bringing 
them to trial, or examination; and the 
agents so deputed, unless they are mili- 
tary men, are totally irresponsible for the 
foulest murder and most barbarous tor- 
tures, exercised under the authority en- 
trusted to them. To add insult to this 
flagrant subversion of the principles of our 
constitution, this horrid tyranny is pro- 
posed toa British parliament, without the 
slightest proof of its necessity. No proof 
even that rebellion exists at this moment, | 
has been adduced. The learned lord has 
borne testimony to the practice of torture, 
for the purpose of making discoveries : 
short, indeed, he states it to have been ; 
but he has justified its use from its possi- 
ble advantages. Nothing but a contempt 
of parliament, and a persuasion of its in- 
attention to its duties, could have encou- 
raged those who bring this bill forward, 
to suppose that such a deviation from 
every principle of the constitution could 

ass without a single proof of its use. 
The history of mankind forces me to dis- 
believe the necessity of this measure, and 
the concealment of its use or abuse, dur- 
ing its trial of two years, raises my jea- 
lousy and suspicion. I trust that we shall 
convince he authors of this act that par- 
liament retains its constitutional vigilance, 
and that this bill will meet with the fate 
it deserves. 

The Archbishop of Cashel went into an 
historical detail of the origin of the bill, 
and the reasons on which it was founded, 
as well as the grounds on which it had 
been renewed at two different periods. 
He stated, that when, in 1798, the Irish 
parliament arnred the crown with the 
authority of martial Jaw, they did so upon 
the serlous inquiries of the secret commit- 
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tee; that when they continued it in 1799, 
they did not renew it without a new and 
full investigation of facts; they that exer- 
cised the utmost caution, when, ia 1800, 
they again continued it to the 25th of 
March, 1801; that, as an incontestible 
proof of its being still necessary, the 
trials under it had been, in the last two 
years, not fewer than 200; that civil justice 
would not have its due course, if the 
courts were not under the protection of 
martial law; and that the only thing he 
could regret, in regard to the bill was, the 
shortness of its duration. 

Lord King said, that the ground of 
hecessity urged for passing a bill which 
struck at the root of the constitution, 
strongly reminded him of that sort of ar- 
gument with which Robespierre’s innume- 
rable trials before his novel tribunals might 
have been defended. The number tried 
and convicted before courts-martial in 
Ireland, and executed there, was an argu- 
ment against rather than for the bill. 

The House divided: —Contents 80, 
Proxies 10—90; Not-Contents 7, Proxies 
O—7. The bill was then passed; as was 
also the Habeas Corpus Suspension Bill 
for Ireland. | 


Protests against passing the Irish Mar- 
tial Law Bill.] The following Protest 
‘was entered on the Journals: 

'  ‘Dissentient, — 

_ 1. “ Because it appears ‘to be useless 
and unadvisable to attempt to provide for 
possible cases of extreme necessity by le- 
gislative acts; since the effect of such 
cases ig to supersede all legal provisions. 
A state of things, in which the ordinary 
course of law and justice in a civilized 
country must be suspended, cannot be 
legally supposed. Necessity, whenever 
at occurs, will dictate its own measures, 
‘without regard even for the law that pro- 
vides for it; and those measures, in our 
own judgment, should be left, in every in- 
_ ptance, to a special justification on the 
merits of the case. With respect to the 
«ase of rebellion said to exist in Ireland, 
it is particularly superfluous to give or to 
confirm by act of parliament-to the crown, 
or to its representatives, a power to act 
by discretion, considering that by the 
laws passed in Ireland, and which it is 
now proposed to continue, it is repeatedly 
declared, though not as we conceive on 
constitutional principles, to be the un- 
doubted and acknowledged preragative of 
his majesty to resort to the exercise of 
martial law for the public safety. 
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2. “ Because, were it ever advisable to 
arm the executive government, by posi- 
tive law, with a power of depriving a 
whole kingdom, or any part of it of the 
protection of its laws, and of the regular 
administration of justice, at the discretion 
of ministers, it ought to be on clear and 
incontrovertible evidence of the truth of 
the facts assumed, or at the least ona 
formal recommendation from the throne 
for the grounds of which ministers might 
be made answerable: whereas this bill 
comes before us, not only without evidence 
of that supposed state of things in Ireland, 
which is said to make the grant of such 

wer indispensably necessary, but is 
ounded on a direct contradiction to do- 
cuments and authorities, on which alone 
parliament can regularly proceed, or safe] 
rely: the preamble asserts that ‘a rebel- 
‘lion still exists in Ireland,’ whereas we 
find that, on the 15th January 1800, the 
lord lieutenant did declare to the parlia- 
ment of Ireland, that ‘all tendency to in- 
‘surrection had been effectually repress- 
‘ed;’ and on the 10th of July following, 
‘that he had the happiness to acquaint 
‘ them, that the country in general had in 
‘a great measure returned to its former 
‘ state of tranquillity ; and if, in some dis- 
‘ tricts, a spirit of plunder and disaffection 
* still existed, those disorders he believed 
“would prove to be merely local, and 
‘would, he doubted not, be soon effec- 
‘ tually terminated :’ and if, in the iater- 
val between the latest of those dates and 
the meeting of the present parliament on 
the 2nd of last month, unexpected events 


had proved that a rebellion still existed in 


Ireland, we cannot doubt that such events 
would have been taken notice of in his 
majesty’s most gracious Speech from the 
throne: opinions of individuals, however 
respectable, are in no case to be evidence 
even in parliament, unless they are sub- 
ject to examination ; least of all, in legal 
acceptation, is a voluntary witness enti- 
tled to legal eredit, to whom no questions 
have been or can be proposed: in the 
present instance, this objection is to our 
minds particularly weighty, considering 
the state of violence and contention to 
which Ireland has unhappily been subject 
for some years past; and from which it Is 
fair to presume that the parties charged 
with factious principles and unprovoked 
rebellion, if they were in a situation to be 
heard, would be equally ready to com- 
plain of violated rights, of cruel treatment, 
and of a general system of oppression 
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exercised over them. 
the opinions to which we have alluded, 
are in this instance to guide the resolu- 
tions of parliament, no reason occurs to 
us, why they should not equally prevail 
in all other cases, in which the future go- 
vernment of Ireland may be concerned; 
but if that should be omitted, one of the 
principal objects of the Union, strongly 
urged in debate by eminent persons; viz. 
the establishment of an impartial and dis- 
passionate ny Sone ii for the united king- 
dom, ‘aloof from local prejudices,’ would 
be defeated. The dissolution of a local 
legislature would have been unnecessary, 
and the Union an unjust and useless mea- 
sure, if the government of Ireland had 
been conducted on principles which ought 
still to prevail, or if it had not been prin- 
cipally intended, by uniting the two coun- 
tries under one parliament, to take power 
out of the hands of prejudice, and not to 
suffer the affairs gad interests of Ireland 
to be governed by the same parties or 
assions which prevailed in its own legis- 
ature, and which were said to make the 
dissolution of that legislature indispensa- 
bly necessary for the good of both king- 
doms. 
$. “ Because the remedies proposed 
by this bill far exceed the exigency of 
the case stated: the executive power is 
bound, in the first instance, to provide for 
the due administration of justice, in its 
ordinary course, and for the security of 
the civil magistrates; but if it were true 
that, in particular districts, such terrors 
prevailed, that juries could not be found 
to do their duty in the trial of offenders ; 
and if, in such circumstances, it became 
anavoidably necessary to resort to other 
courts, and to othet forms of proceeding, 
it dues not follow that new and exorbitant 
owers should be given to such courts; 
much less that offenders under trial or in 
custody of the civil magistrate, should be 
removed from thence and brought before 
a military tribunal, or that persons already 
tried and acquitted, should be seized and 
tried again for the same offences by a 
court-martial. We are well assured that 
abuses of this kind, which, in their nature 
suppose & compet: suspension of the ad- 
ministration of justice, have been prac- 
tised, and do still prevail in many parts 
of Ireland, where the courts of law are 
actually open, and in the face of the 
judges. 
4. ‘ Because it has been uniformly 
maintained in debates on the merits and 


Irish Martial Law Bill. 
Furthermore, if | 
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advantages of the Union; that it would 
reconcile all parties, and put an end to 
all divisions in Ireland; whereas the pre- 
sent measure seems to us to amount to an 
acknowledgment that all such views were 
fallacious ; and that the hopes held out of 
removing discontents in that country are 
as little likely to be accomplished now 
as they were before the Union, consider- 
ing that the very first effect of that mea- 
sure, and the first act of the united par- 
liament is, to continue a military govern- 
ment there, with all its unavoidable seve- 
rities, and all its possible abuses. 

5. ** Because it is neither constitutional 
nor safe to trust exorbitant power to the 
discretion of any individoal, on a pre- 
sumption drawn from private character 
and personal reputation, that it will be 
excrcised with lenity and moderation. 
Such power in its natare tends to corropt 
the minds of those who hold it; nor can it 
be applied to its own purposes, - without 
devolving into many hands, by all which 
it must be exercised discretionally and 
without control. In this case, the hopes 


to be derived frorm experience or confi- 


dence in personal dispositions, are de- 
feated by the actual removal of the noble 
person in whose prudence we might be 
most disposed to confide. 

6. ‘* Because the powcr which has been 
already exercised in Ireland without a 
law, and which the present bill is intended 
tu confirm, viz. to punish all persons con- 
cerned or said to be concerned in the re- 
bellion by death, or otherwise by the 
sentence of a court martial, may be em- 
ployed in the infliction of tortures and 
cruelties unknown to the laws of England, 
and from which the greatest criminals in 
this country are exempted. We wilt 
not consent to vest such dangerous and 
arbitrary powers in any hands and least of 
all in courts martial, in the constitution of 
of which no care is taken to exclude the 
effects of Jevity or passion, and in which 
it is left tothe discretion of seven officers 
or of a majority of that number (none of 
whom, possibly, may be of age) to pro- 
nounce a sentence of death, or to inflict 
tortures worse than death. 

(Signed ) THANET. 
ALBEMARLE. 
Ho.Laxp. 
KING. 
PoNnsonsy.” 

_ A second protest against the passing of 
the bill was also entered, but was after- 
wards ordered to be expunged, as will be 
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seen by the proceedings of the House on 
the 31st. 


The Protest against the Irish Martial 
Law Bill ordered to be expunged.) March 
$1. The House being cleared of stran- 
gers, and the entry in the Journal of the 
23rd instant, and also the second Protest 
being read, lord Fitzgibbon (earl of Clare ) 
moved, “ That it is contrary to the ho- 
nour-of this House, and would be of dan- 
gerous consequences to permit the rea- 
sons for the separate protestations entered 
on the 23rd of March 1801, and signed 
Thanet, Albemarle, Holland and King, 
to remain on the Journals, and therefore 
that the same be expunged.” After an 
animated debate, the motion was agreed 
to upon a division by 92 against 20. 


Protest against expunging the Protest 
onthe IrishMartial Law Bul.) The fol- 
lowing Protest was entered on the Jour- 
nals : 

«¢ Dissentient, 

1. ** Because this resolution appears to 
us an alarming infringement of that an- 
cient and peculiar privilege by which 


peers have been enabled to record their | 


Opinions, and justify their conduct to pos- 
terity. 

2. ‘ Because, in the right of protesting 
is necessarily included a right to record 
those reasons which have been urged in 
debate against any resolution taken by 
the House. 

5. ‘* Because we conceive the objec- 
tions urged against the bill in the Protest 
(whether applicable or not in this parti- 
cular instance) to be such, as any mem- 
ber of the legislature is competent to feel 
and to express, in strict conformity with 
the principles on which this government 
is established, and with the duty and at- 
tachment which he owes to the constitu- 
tion of this country.—The possibility of a 
law, which by its nature would weaken, 
and even dissolve the ties of allegiance is 
not to be controverted; and the appre- 
hension of such a tendency in the provi- 
sions of any bill, if entertained by the 
majority, would infallibly lead to the re- 
jection of it; we are therefore at a loss to 
discover how an objection, which would 
induce a majority to reject a measure, can 
wheu conscientiously felt by any lord, be 
represented ag an unfit topic of debate, 
or an unapt Reason in a Protest. 

. 4. “ Because the application of a prin- 
ciple in any case admissible (however er- 
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roneous that application may appear to 
the majority ef the House), cannot war- 
rant a resolution for expunging the Rea- 
sons of a Protest.—The right of indivi- 
dual judgment cannot be submitted to the 
will, or exercised according to the plea- 
sure of the majority, against whose act it 
is intended to object; and the privilege of 
protesting is at an end, if the reasons in- 
serted in a protest must be made agreea- 
ble to that majority, and subject to their 
approbation. 

(Signed) Norroxk, E. M. 
WENTWORTH FITZWILLIAM,. 
PoNsonsBy, . 

HoLianp. 

SurFoLk and BERKSHIRE. 
CARNARVON. 

THANET. 

DunpDaAs. 

ALBEMARLE. 

BepForpb. 

KING. 

Oxrorp and Morrines. 
LANspOWN. 
YARBOROUGH. 

DERBY.” 


Debate in the Lords on Taylor's Divorce 
Bill.] March 19. The House being put 
into a Committee on the Bill to dissolve 
the Marriage of George Taylor, gentle- 
man, with Catharine, his own wife, and 
to enable him to marry again, 

The Marquis of Buckingham said, he 
rose to call the attention of their lordships 
to a proviso of very great importance to 
the morals, the religion, and the virtue of 
the public. This proviso had made part 
of a bill upon the subject which had been 
fully discussed last session, but which had 
failed in the House of Commons. The 
subject of the proviso having been amply 
and ably discussed, it would not be neces- 
sary for him to go into a detail on the 
efficacy of its principle. The first thing 
he had thought it right to look to, was 
the practice of our ancestors, and what 
was their opinion as to the legality of 
the adulterer marrying with the adulteress; 
and he found, that, previous to the Refor- 
mation, divorces were not recognised by 
any other jurisdiction than that of the ec- 
clesiastical law. The first case he met 
with was that of lady Boucher Par, wife 
of lord Par, and daughter of the earl of 
Essex ; the next was, the case referred to 
in the debates on the subject last year, 
that of the marquis of Northampton, who, 
after four years, married again, which 
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marriage occasioned a good deal of agi- 
tation; and a commission of inquiry into 
its legality was issued to some of the 
bishops, at the head of whom stood arch. 
bishop Cranmer. That marriage was de- 
clared valid, but was afterwards dissolved 
On very opposite grounds. A third case, 
was that of the duke of Norfolk and his 
duchess; and a fourth was the case of 
the lord Roos in 1664. From all these 
cases it was evident, that the general opi- 
nion of our ancestors was, that the 
adulterer could not, under a divorce, 
intermarry with the adulteress. That 
opinion had prevailed for nearly two cen- 
turies; but of late a very different 
practice had been suffered to obtain; but 
still it remained uncertain whether such 
marriages were valid. He was therefore 
anxious to have the matter reduced 
to a certainty. His own opinion was, 
that intermarriages between adulterers 
and adulteresses were illegal; and he 
thought a declaration of the legislature to 
that effect would effectually act as a check 
and prevention of the shocking crime of 
adultery,—a crime so shamefully preva- 
lent, and so injurious to the best interests 
of society. With regard to this particular 
bill, it was perhaps more incumbent on 
their lordships to adopt the proviso, not 
only to excite the public to reflectseriously 
on the subject, but from the singular cir- 
cumstances of the case made out by Mr. 
Taylor, which was a most flagrant one, 
the adulterer being a clergyman, the 
minister of the parish, in an obscure coun- 
try town in Devonshire; whose duty it 
was to set an example of piety, morality, 
and virtue. Instead of this, the clergyman, 
in question had carried on an adulterous 
intercourse with Mrs, Taylor for four 
years. The case here was a proof of a 
rooted depraved mind, of deliberate and 
repeated acts of criminality, and a viola- 
tion of an express commandment, to 
which the adulterer.could be no stranger. 
Such conduct was so atrocious, that he 
hoped the ecclesiastical courts would 
punish the adulterer for bringing such 
disgrace on his profession. The marquis 
enlarged on the necessity of preventing 
the intermarriage of the offending pgrties ; 
and concluded with moving, “ Pr, 

shall not be lawful for the said Catharine 
Taylor to intermarry with the ssid 
William Ibert Birdwood, clerk, during 
the lifetime of the said George Taylor.” 
_ Lord Hay could not but deprecate the 
introductipa of such a clause, by a side 
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wind, in a private bill; if it were fit to be 
adopted, it ought to be taken up sepa- 
rately, and be considered on its own 
grounds and merits. Besides, he did not 
think it was acting with dignity and fair- 
ness, to take the petitioner by surprise, 
and clog his bill with a clause that was 
objectionable to one branch of the legisia- 
ture, and of the intention to insert which 
he had not received notice. 

Lord Auckland said, that the House, no 
doubt, expected, after the share he had 
taken in the bills of last year, that he 
should say something on the present 
occasion. That the adulterer was not 
originally considered to be entitled to in- 
termarry with the adulteress, he collected 
from some parts of the Gospel of St. 
Matthew, and the practice of our ances- 
tors. Divorces were not heard of in that 
House, or known to the courts of law, 
till aftcr the Reformation; and the reason 
was obvious. Till then, the religion of 
the country was popish; and in popish 
times marriage was deemed a sacrament, 
and all matters rerpecing marriage were 
cognizable only by ecclesiastics. With 
regard to the marquis of Northampton’s 
case, that noble lord did not wait for a 
special law to enable him to marry again, 
but conceived himself to be entitled to do 
so. His second marriage took place four 
years subsequent to his divorce: the se- 
cond marriage provoked much inquiry ; 
and the commission alluded to by the 
noble marquis was issued to certain 
bishops therein named, who hed several 
separate questions referred to them, to 
which. they gave distinct answers, and 
confirmed the validity of the marriage ; 
which, however, was aarti afterwards 
by queen Mary, ry being again intro- 
duced in het mien The other cases had 
all happened between the time of the 
Reformation and the year 1664, as men- 
tioned by the noble marquis. With 
respect to the clause, bis opinion was, 
that it ought to be made a general law. 
Being of that opinion, he should certainly 
support it; because, till a general law 
enacting it should » it behoved that 
House to take care that every special case 
that came before them should be guarded 
by so wise and so necessary a restriction. 
In the present instance, ét was more than 
ever necessary to make a legislative decla- 
ration, that the adulterer should not inter- 
marry with the adulteress, from the sacred 
office of the former. In his judgment, 
it would be. mere: advantageous to the 
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aap a if divorces were to be taken 
out af the hands af the two Houses, 
and put undar the cognizance of a very 
diffetent tribunal. Every noble lord had 
an undaubted right, when @ bill was ina 
ittee, to. move whatever amendment 
e theught proper; and as to the danger 
the bill would be placed in, should the 
esther House throw out the clause, it was 
not regular to say beforelignd what would 
be the conduet of the other House. On 
every ground, therefore, the clause should 
have his support. 

The Duke of Clarence said, he must 
submit it to their lordshipa, how consist- 
ently with the principles of Christian 
charity, they could entertain that which 
must throw the miserable woman who, was 
the object of it into eternal prostitution? 
Did he think the proposed measures likely 
to prevent the: crime of adultery, no one 
would more cheerfully support them; but 
- the confrary was his decided, conviction. 
He reprobated the principle alluded to, as 
Operating mest injuriously, as well as un- 
justly, with respect to the females of this 
country, who. were remarkable for their 
correctpess of conduct. He firmly be- 
lieved, that in the great majority of those 
instances where. the conjugal vow was 
broken, the profligacy of the men was the 
principal cause. It was well known, that 
women who kad married after their di- 
vorce, had generally been exemplary in 
their conduct. He would not say that the 
clause would increase adultery; but it 
would decrease morality, by Operating as 
@ premium to seduction. If the woman 
who had been prevailed on by the arts of 
g seducer to violate the chastity of her 
husband's bed was, precluded from. warry- 
ing her seducer, she would be condemned 
to a life of prostitution with ber paxamour ; 
and all women in the same unhappy pre- 
dicament, as they would not be received 
mato the. society of chaste and virtuous 
families, would necessarily be driven {to 
berd together; and thus a new order of 
professedly vicious and abandoned women 
would arise—a circumstance that could 
not but prove highly dangerous to the 
best. interests of the community. The 
clause was a boon to the adulterers, 
end an unjuatifiably severe punishment on 
the woman. The noble lord opposite. had 
spoken of-a new tribuaal for divorces ; but 
it wag not by cruel laws. against the 
women that the evil, would be remedied. 

The Earl. af Radnar. approved. of the 
principle ef the clause.as a genera) regu- 
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lation, but could net support it in ita apy 

licatian to the present ease, after it had, 
in the other form, been sejected by the 
House of Commons. 

Lord Grenville entered into ea defence 
of the clause, and the principle. He als 
luded to the former debate, on which ae- 
casion those who differed with him upon 
the subject wished to know whether no 
case might occur in which he would be 
inclined to forego the restriction. He cers 
tainly admitted there might. They then 
argued, that the principle ought not to be 
made general, but called for a particular 
case: that case was now before them, and 
they objected to the partiality of the clause. 
If any conclusions were to be drawn from 
a particular case, this surely was that case; 
for a more flagrant one could not possibly 
come before them. He defied the imagi- 
nation to go beyond that of a pricat in 
holy orders, to whom the care of souls in 
a country village was committed, seducing 
the wife of one of his parishioners, and 
still presuming to teach them te walk in 
the paths of truth and righteousness; un- 
less they were to add thereto, the setting 
up, as an example of being rewarded for 
their vices, the woman who had been a 
partner in his gui. Where, when be 
said “thou shalt not commit adultery,” 
would the eyes of the congregation be 
turned, and what must be their conclu- 
sions? With such examples, what adher- 
ence to religion and deta could be 
expected from the people? His lordship 
denied that it was in fact denouncing any 
punishment against the woman ; for it left 
her in the state to which, by her own im- 
prudence, she had auffered herself to be 
reduced; while, on the other hand, be 
firmly believed that the prohibiting of the 
criminal parties to marry would be to her 
advantage, as it would remove one of the 
great temptations made use of by the art- 
ful seducer ; indced, if it was to become 
the established law, that such might 
marry, he could hardly see any reason 
why a man might not as openly address a 
married woman as a single one; for he 
would only have to prevail on. her to, com- 
mit the act of adultery, to be at liberty to 
change her husband as her incknation 
should suit. The case before the com- 
mittee afforded a strong instance of the 
necessity of re-considering the present 
system of the divorce law, and of the ap- 
plication of some effectual remedy. 

Lord Mulgrave deprecated. the idea: of 
threwing the unfortunate, womaan into & 
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new and cfuel situation by ati ex post 
law. The unfortunate women in this ease 
would be less en her guard with the mi- 
nister of the parish, than with a perbon 
whom she might have reason to regard as 

tofligate ; and therefore was the more to 

e pitied. He did net perceive any parti- 
onlar indulgence granted the adulterer, in 
permitting him to take to his bed the 
adulteress, in whom he could searcely 
place any confidence. He hoped -there 
were means of punishing hit by the canon 
law; at least, he wished to see the eure 
of souls taken from sucha man. He did 
not think it would conduce to morality 
to prohibit the marriage of the guilty 
persons in this case. ould it be well to 
see the lady living with this clergyman as 
his mistress? Marriage was some repara- 
tion fer the injury done to society by 
the adultery, and he was unwilling to de- 
prive the clergyman of that power of re- 
patation: He entreated the House not 
te deprive the husband of his ramedy, by 
tacking that to the bill which would be 
ftnended in the other House. He could 
hot consent to deprive an innecent person 
of the relief he prayed fer, and which the 
ene determined ought to be granted 
NT «Py 

The Bishop of Rochester said, that such 
martiages were contrary to the express 
Jaw ot God, and were gross, infamous, 
find scandalous adulteries. He should 
have preferred a general prohibitory law. 
This, however, should not prevent him 
ftem giving his assent to the particular 
restriction in question. It was not to be 
borne, that a man should go from the 
arms of an adulteress te administer the 
elements of the bedy of Christ; that he 
should be fulminating the thunders of the 
charch against whoremongers and adul- 
terers, while he stood preeminent in guilt 
himself. But it had been said, that the 
meansproposed went to punish the woman. 
He denied that it would be a punishment 
upon her: on the contrary, it would 
ro a benefit, as it only took away from 
r the power of gratifying those vicious 

appetites by which she ,was at first se- 
duced. The clause was also necessary to 
prevent the scandal that might otherwise 
fat upoh the church, were the adalterer 
to pass unpunished by that House; for, 
though the evidence against him was clear 
enough for their lordships to act upon it, 
it might not be sufficient to justify the 
écelesiastical court to pronounce sentence 
of degradation. | 
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TRA Lérd Chincellor supported the 
claude, aiid impressed updn the House 
the necessity ef coming to a decision as 
to the legality of the marriages now undef 
consideration. If Scotland, and most of 
the Protestant tates on the continent. 
they werd éxptessly deelartd to be illeg 
He knew of nd direct elvil process in this 
country te ascertain the legality of a mar- 
riage; atid, froni the opinion which thé 
House had heatd from very high autho- 
rity, it was to be inferred tliat ecclesiasti+ 
cotirts would rehictantly give theit 
sanetion to tharriages contracted between 
adulterous parties. At all events, it 
could certainly net be in the contempla- 
tion of any one to affect the legdlity of 
the marriages already entered into, what- 
ever regulations might be adopted. But 
the general principle was of too niomient- 
ous a hature to suffer it to remain any 
longer in a state of indecisidn. : 

e Earl of Clare said, that notwith- 
standing all he had heard, he was not 
satisfied that the clause proposed would 
prove a check to the forming of sueh con- 
nections; nor could he appfove of the 
introduction of such a clause into & bill, 
which might, in i#t# consequences, affect 
the private rights of mati individuals; and 
reach to an extent of which noble lords 
might not be aware. Were their lordships 
prepared to say, that, by such a legisla- 
tive decldtation of the ldw, they were 
ready to pronounce, virtualfy, a sentence 
of bastardy against the issue of marriages 
so contracted, and which, as to the matter 
of law, were heretofore considered as of a 
doubtful nature? With regard to his own 
sentiments on the subject, they were in 
favour of the legality, if not of the pro- 
priety, ofsuch marriages. He considered 
the matriage ceremony to be of the nature 
of a civil contract between two parties ; 
and if that contract was declared null, his 
opinion was, that the parties were at li- 
berty to énter into a new contract. The 
consequence of adepting thé proposed 
clause would be, to give a legtstative de- 
claration in a private bill, which would 
have the effect of a general law, affecting 
the validity of such contracts. Bat if 
such a clause were adopted, the House 
was bound in justice to déclare, that all 
such fresh contracts, formed under the 
circumstancés which had been stated, were 
legal, as to the security of real and per- 
sonal rights, to the issue of such marriages. 
He repeated, that his objection went to 
the adoption of a clause in a private bill, 
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giving a legislative sanction to settle a dis- 
puted question. He perfectly agreed that 
the offending clergyman ought never to be 
suffered to officiate in that character. He 
apprehended that the power of the bishop 
was sufficient for that purpose, and that 

e would never be suffered to disgrace a 
pulpit in England; but be could not agree 
that if that man should be obliged, by 
the introduction of this clause, to cast 
the woman out into the wide world, and 
expose her to prostitution, or that if he 
was- suffered to marry apy other woman, 
the example would be less an evil, than 
by marrying her whom be had seduced 
from her conjugal vow; nay, in his opi- 
nion, the only retribution which he could 
make to society would be to marry that 
woman. He saw no sufficient reason to 
deviate in this instance from a general 
rule, merely because this offender was a 
priest; for, if not degraded from his 
office, he apprehended his bishop would 
have both the power and the disposition 
to refuse him induction to a living, or a 
Jicence to a curacy. His opinion was, 
that if a general law was passed, compel- 
ling every adulterer to marry the adul- 
teress, and if every person setting out on 
the trade of seduction was to do so with 
the terror of matrimony before him, it 
would operate more effectually to prevent 
the crime of seduction, than any other 
means that could be devised. If any doubt 
remained to be cleared up on this subject, 
it ought to be done by a general law; at 
all events, he considered it a point of pub- 
lic justice to declare the issue of such 
aes heretofore contracted, to be 
egal. 

The Bishop of Durham said, he was 
forced to differ in opinion from his reve- 
rend brother in his exposition. He was 
of opinion, that our blessed Saviour 
‘made no such prohibition on the parties as 
had been asserted; but that he left them 
at liberty to marry or not: he considered 
what our Saviour had said, to be an im- 

rovement of the Mosaic law; that he had 
aid down the Mosaic law as the text, and 
his explanation as the comment upon it; 
and that his meaning was, to give relief to 
the injured party, without saying any 
thing respecting, or giving directions to 
the offending party. But if such mar- 
riages were considered as illegal by the 
Divine law, with what propriety could 
their lordships be called on to pass a bill 
legalizing them ? 


The Bishop of Rochester said, that the 
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opinion he had expressed as to our Sa- 
viour’s meaning, was the concurring sen- 
timents of the Greek and Latin churches. 
In the text referred to, he considered our 
Lord not as an expositor of the Mosaic 
law, but rather as an original legislator, 
restoring marriage in its pristine purity. 
But, though he considered the Divine law 
as repugnant to such marriages, yet he 
would tell their lordships why he would 
concur in legalizing such marriages as had 
been entered upon. Far from approving 
them, yet he considered there were many 
occasions on which they were called to 
make their choice of two evils, even posi- 
tive and moral evils. Now if the Divme 
law was generally. misunderstood, and the 
law of the Jand was on the side of such 
marriages, he would agree to protect the 
issue of such. marriages as had been 
already entered into. 

The Bishop of London* said :—After 
the very able manner in which the clause 
proposed has been now supported, I cer- 
tainly do not mean to take up much of 
your lordships time, in prolonging the 
discussion of it. But, on @ question of 
such importance, in which the interests 
of morality and religion are so essentially 
concerned: it is impossible for me in the 
situation which I have the honour to hold 
in the church, to give a silent vote. I 
therefore rise merely for the purpose of 
declaring publicly my entire concurrence 
in the clause proposed by the noble mar- 
quis. I have on former occasions fully 
explained my sentiments on this subject, 
and every thing I have heard in the course 
of this day’s debate confirms me in those 
sentiments. The clause, though it will 
certainly. not go to the root of the evil, 
yet will surely be some check to adultery, 
at least on the part of the female. It will 
take away the encouragement at present 
given to that detestable crime, by the 
prospect of a future marriage of the adul- 
teress with her seducer; which is in fact 
offering a reward to vice, and holding out 
a premium to adultery. This premium 
uperates most forcibly on the female mind, 
and tends to destroy thatconnexion which 
God and nature have established between 
guilt and disgrace; a constitution of 
things, much wiser, I apprehend, and 
much more conducive to the general wel- 
fare of mankind, than that very liberal 
system of modern ethics which inculcates 


* See Hodson's Lifc of Bishop Porteus, p. 
150. 
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so much pity and tenderness and indul- 
gence to crimes of the very worst com- 
plexion. I am aware, my lords, that this 
clause is only 2 partial remedy. It does 
not go tothe punishment of the seducer, 
whois, I confess, generally the most cul- 
pable of the two guilty parties. But this 
may be brought forwsrd on some future 
eccagion. In the mean time, Jet us do 
something; let us do what we can. To 
erush aa evil of such magnitude, we must 

o on gradually, and proceed step by step. 
The hydra of adultery cannot be subdued 
all at once; but we may cut off the many 
heade of the monster one by one, till at 
last it may become a lifeless trunk. My 
lords ; I shall only detain you a few mo- 
ments more, just to notice an argument 
which has been very much: relied upon by 
the noble lords who object to the clause 
in ee and which appears to me 
wholly gratuitous and unfounded. They 
have always taken it for granted, and as- 
sumed it as a kind of postulatum, that if 
the adulteress be not permitted to marry 
her seducer, she is necessarily and of 
couree driven into prostitution for life. 
Now this I hold to be an assumption 
which cangot be maintained. Is there no 
alternative, no middle and better course 
between marriage with the seducer and a 
life of prostitution? Is it not possible, 
that the adulteress may be struck with 
horror, with contrition and remorse for 
her crime? May she not even wish to se- 
clude herself for a time from the world ; 
to withdraw herself from the observation 
of mankind, and. endeavour to recover in 
the privacy of retirement those virtuous 
habits which she has unfortunately lost? 
Instances of this sort are undoubtedly to 
be found, especially amongst those, who 
have been educated in priociples of virtue 
and religion, but in some unguarded hour 
have, by the vile arts of an abandoned 
man, been betrayed into guilt. This, my 
lords, has, I know, sometimes happened ; 
and sure I.am, that this temporary seclu- 
sion gives a woman an infinitely better 
chance for recovery, than a marriage with 
her seducer. For, can your lordships 
suppose, that the conversation and society 
of a man who has shown himself destitute 
of every principle of honour and virtue ; 
who has been guilty of so foul and base a 
crime, as to corrupt the wife of perbaps 
his dearest friend, and plunge the very 
object of his affection into a gulph of sin 
and misery: can your lordships, I say, 
suppose, that the society of such a man 
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can possibly be the means of restoring to 
her that purity of mind which he has 
himself destroyed ; or that his house should 
be the proper school for repentance and 
for reformation? No, my lords, the true, 
the only way to bring the unhappy victim 
back into the path of virtue is, to 
rate her from the arms of her vile 
trayer; to lead her into retirement; to 
lace her under ‘the protection of a few 
ind relatives or friends, and thus give her 
an opportunity of making her peace with 
her offended Maker; and, by the discreet- 
ness and circumspection of her future con- 
duct, of recovering in some degree her 
former character, and re-establishing her- 
self in the good opinion of the world. A 
noble Jord has said, that in his opinion, 
marriage is a mere civil contract, and that 
where that contract has been declared 
void by a competent jurisdiction, the par- 
ties are at liberty to marry again. Now 
this position, my lords, I hold'to bea 
false and dangerous doctrine. Marriage 
is indeed a civil contract; but then it is 
also something more. It is a divine ordi- 
nance. It isso pronounced to be by our 
Saviour. It is also declared so to be in 
our marriage ceremony. Now the Chris- 
tian religion is incorporated into our con- 
stitution, and made a part of the law of 
the land; and the Liturgy besides is for- 
mally established by act of parliament. It 
follows therefore that matrimony is consi- 
dered: by the law of England as a divine 
institution. Indeed, if it were not so, why 
should adultery be considered as so ver 
heinous a crime? what would the brea 
of marriage be asa mere civil contract 
but a mere civil offence ? ; 
The Marquis of Buckingham said, his 
object was to reduce to some certainty 
the law on this subject, and to check a 
mischief which was horridly increasing. 
Their lordships bad heard of a difference 
of sentiment on this subject, and even 
from two reverend prelates that evening : 
all this pointed out the propriety of settling 
the Jaw. For 150 years past their ances- 
tors had deemed such marriages equivo- 
cal; and, for the last 90 years, there had 
been no legal decision whatever. By the 
present bill, they were called on to add one 
more to the horrid code of uncertain laws. 
The committee divided ; Contents, 27 ; 
Not contents, 24. Majority for the pro- 
hibitory clause 3. 


March 27. The bill as amended was 


reported to the House. 
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The. Marquis of Backiapham, fa moving 
to agree with the committee m the said 
amendment, enforced his former argu- 
tnents. The prospect now held out tothe 
women, of her being able to regain a res- 

ectable rank in society after the loss of 

r virtue, he considered as a dangerous 
weapon in the hands of the seducer. He 
would not say that there was less mora- 
lity in the present than in any preceding 

e; but he thought. that the epinions 
which had been propagated of late on the 
subject of the matrimonial contract, and 
the facility which the increased wealth of 
the country had given to the attainment 
of divorce, had diminished that horror 
which had been formerly felt at committing 
the crime of adultery. | 

The Duke of Clarence expressed his 
dissent from every position laid down by 
the noble marquis. He did not believe 
the law proposed would have the desired 
effect. He was the more inclined to think 
that it would be grateful to the wil 
seducer; who would thus feel himself 
relieved from the claim which the unfor- 
tunate female had upon hin, and be left 
at liberty, after he had drawn her from 
the path of virtue, to abandon her to 
prostitution and despair. His royal high- 
nes dwelt with much force and feeling, 
upon the deplorable situation these cre- 
dulous women would be thrown into, 
ehould the era be adopted. 

The Earl of Suffolk objected to the 
clause on the ground of its operating ex 
post facto, and thought that the fairest 
mode of proceeding would have been to 
bring forward the prineiple in the shape 
of a general law. | 

The Earl of Westmorland thought, 
that the frequency of application for di- 
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he said, had-been sanctioned by the uni- 
form practice of the last century. 

The Margwis of Sligo conéeived that 
the clause would be productive of general 
good; because it weuld show those who 
en in an adulterous intercourse that 
their conduct would undergo & severe 
scrutiny. Asto the charge of the ithmo- 
rality of the times, he was afraid it was 


ae 

e Earl of Cartisle argued agaist the 
clause. What our Saviour said on the 
subject of adultery, he cereidered had 
no prohibition against the future marriege 
of the parties. It would best serve the 
interests of morality, if the terror of matri- 
mony. was impended ever the seducer. 
He strongly objected to the clause, on 
the ground of its being of the nature of 
an ez nost facto law. His lordship next 
animadverted on the a ent, that is 
would bring scandal on the church, and 
do an injury te morality, if the reverend 
seducer and the lady seduced were to be 
permitted to marry. But even this he did 
not consider would be productive of so 
much evil as filling the public printe with 
proceedings of courts on trials for 
ae and applications for divorce, 
which found their way into most houses, 
and tended to injure the purity of the 
female mind. 

The Bishop of Rochester entered into: 
and elaborate explanation of the constita- 
tion and castoms of ecclesiastical jaw. 
The canon law had been adopted, under 
certain restrictions, at the time of thé 
Reformation; and so far he considered 
this code as composing part of the com- 
mon law of the land. He stated the 
opinions of cardinal Bellarmine, and 
other eminent casuists, in fevour of the 


vorce was more to be attributed to the 
increased wealth of the country, which 
afforded a greater facility for making such | opinion of churchmen and canonists from 
applications, and to a nicer sense ofthe time of Constantine te the days of 
Honour, than to any depravity of morals | Martin Luther. He stated the reason of 
compared with former times. The other | this doctrine being called in question at 
House had rejected the principle of the | the time of the Reformation, from an 
clause, when put in the form of a bill, and , idea entertained of its being connected 
it was scarcely to be supposed that they ; with the popish doctrine of marriage 
would assent to it in its present shape: , being a sacrament; and, after censuring 
the consequence weuld be, that if their | what Melancthon, Selden, Milton, and 
Jordships persisted in maintaining it, Mr. | others had advanced on this point, his 
Taylor would be deprived of that relief to , lordship minutely explained bis idea of 
which he was entitled. He then argued | that passage of Scripture in which Christ 
against the clause, on the ground that | conversed with the Jews on the subject of 
marriage was merely a civil contract, the adultery. The opinion advanced by arch- 
dissolution of which lef both parties at | bishop Cranmer he considered to be 4 
liberty to marry aga, @ principle which secre quibble; that because marriage, in 


indissotubility of the marriage contract ; 
and ohicrved. that this was the unitorm 
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cases of adultery, was dissolved, there- 
fore the A alr were at liberty to marr 
Szain. e lamented the effects which 
had resulted from parliament, after the 
Reformation, having neglected to prohibit 
an aftcr:marriage between the adulterer 
and the adulteress. Owing to the inadver- 
tence of leaving this matter open, appli- 
cations for Divorce bills, and particularly 
in those days of licentiousness, had been 
encouraged and increased. 

Lord Mulgrave said, that this clause 


on Taylor's Divorce Dill. 
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prelate, that the canong of the church 
were a part of the common law of the 
land, and stood on the same footing, The 
canons of the church, before the Keforan 
ation, were the contrivance of the 
peril priests, the children of the see of 
Zome; at the Reformation, thay, in 
common with all other parts of the rubrick 
of the church of Rome, were of course 
annihilated—subject, however, to one 
special exception. By order of Henry 


was to de that by a side wind, which, if | 8th, commission was isaued, directing aa 


done at all, ought to be effected by a 
direct, and open measure. It wag not 
the means of obtaining justice. It was 
risking the peace and comfort of an in- 
jured man. The Commons had rejected 
the bill of last year, and if they should 
reject the present clause, their lordships 
would be placed in the aukward predica- 
ment of undoing what they bad done, or 
of injuring still farther a man sufficiently 
injured already. Noble lords had con- 
sidered it a great scandal to suffer this 
adulterer and adulteress to intermarry. 
But would it not he much worse that they 
should continue to live together in a state 
of open adultery, or that the woman, 
driven to despair, should fly toa life of 
prostitution? 

Lord Grenville seid, the clause was 
nothing more than an effort of that House 
to promote, as fer as io them lsy, the 
cause of virtue and morality, by doing 
even ia a partial way that which they had 
agreed to more generally last year. 
With respect to the mischiefs arising from. 
the publication of such discussions as 
_ these, he perfectly agreed, that they 
tended to injure the morals of every pri- 
vate family, and particularly of females. 
Such was the licentiousness of daily pub- 
lications, that trials at which the judges 
in the courts, forbad all women to be pre- 
sent, found their way into the apartments 
of private houses, aod were read by all 
kinds of people. He denied that any fair 
conclusion, could be drawn by anticipa- 
tion of the probable conduct of the other 
House in respect te the elause. If she 
rejected it, that was no reason their lord- 
ships should not sanction it, in the Grat in- 
stance. This House had been comsidered 
% a tribunal not the best calculated to try 
these questions; aad to this opinioa he 
most cordially. essemted. 

The East of Clare said, that if auch a 
clausa was, advisesble, 


it ought to have 
heen made the moeiens 2 


of a general law. 


‘aHomed a divorce 2 vf 
. This course of 
' the. instance 


inquiry to be made into the canons of the 
church, and to report what part of them 
might be adopted without prejudice to the 
king’s prerogative, or injury to the laws 
and constitution of England. A repart 
was made in favour of adopting some 
part of them, in particular those that 
referred to matrimony and otber ordi- 
nances of the church; and, by the 2nd 
of Henry 8th, it was enacted, that the 
canons of the church should, he ia force 
toa certain and limited extent; as much 
of them, consequently, as were of au- 
thority, derived that authority from sta- 
tute, and not from the common law of 
England. He denied the right reverend 


| prelate’s assertion, that marriage was win- 


culum indissolubile, and of divine autho- 
rity. He quoted the canonists to show 
that it had beep so laid dawn by them, 
but was contradicted in the writings of 
many celebrated theologians and learned 
commentators, who all agreed that mar- 
riage was vinculum dissolubile. He would 
not, however, give much authority to the 
canons of the church in contradistinction 
to the law of England; on that and that 
only he rested, and that law, and the prac- 
tice under it, in respect to divorces, 
plainly showed that marriage was with us 
regarded as a civil contract merely, and 
nothing more. The ecclesiastical courts 
took upon them to inquire into cases of 
jactitation of marriage, and if the case 
was made out in a satisfactory manser, 
they proceeded to pronounce a sentence 
ef divorce, 2 menaa et thoro; but they 
would ventura to go no farther: and thence 
the practice obtained of applying to that 
House by petition, and substantiating by 
proof the marriage and the criminal fasta, 
io support of the petitioner’s prayer tobe 
nenla metriveonts. 
ing could neither in 
the practice of the ecele- 
siastica!l court, mo io the usage and view 


of the legislature, ba right, if the hond 
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of marriage was considered as vinculum 
tndissolubtle. Being only a civil contract, 
the moment that contract was dissolved, 
it was dissolved wholly to all intents and 
purposes. With regard to the doubts 
that were said to have been entertained 
as to the validity of the marriages cele- 
brated subsequent to a divorce had and 
obtained from the legislature, and the 
legitimacy of the issue of such marriages, 
he never heard of any such doubts, before 
Jast Thursday, he never had entertained 
a doubt on the subject; and he was con- 
vinced that there was no ground for any 
doubt whatever. With regard to the 
clause, it would operate asa favour and a 
bounty to the adulterer, who would be 
freed from the terrors of matrimony, and 
encouraged to carry on his trade of seduc- 
tion. 

Lord Auckland said, that if it was once 
established as a general and practical posi- 
tion, that the offending parties might in- 
termarry with each other, the consequence 
would ie that men of gallantry would 
make proposals to married women, for 
the eventual purpose of marrying ‘them, 
with the same ease and effrontery that they 
would pay their addresses to an unmarried 
girl. If the proceeding really tended to 
such an extreme of nratligacy, he should 
be more than ever confirmed in his opinion 
respecting the unfitness of parliament to 
gre divorces by a legislative interference. 

f the courts of common law, or if the 
ecclesiastical court, or if delegates from 
both were legally authorized, after a 
solemn and judicial trial, to pronounce 
sentence of divorce in cases of adultery, 
he should prefer such a tribunal to the 

artial and unequal interference of legis- 
ative assemblies. The noble earl was 
much mistaken when he described the bill 
of last year, as a sickly infant deserted 
by its parent, and left to expire on their 
lordships table. That same infant had been 
introduced to the House thirty years ago 
by theduke of Athol; it had been adopted 
ten years afterwards by the present bishop 
of Durham. In both instances the House 
of Lords had passed the bill without one 
dissentient voice.. But neither the fate 
of the last year’s bill, nor the probable 
loss of the clause nuw under discussion 
would affect an opinion which he solemnly 
believed to be founded in immutable prin- 
eiples of morality and religion. 
- The Duke Bedford said, that the 
question appeared to him to rest on two 
points: Was the clause likely to check 
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adultery, or, was it not more likely to en- 
courage the commission of that crime? 
and, was it just and candid to put the 
petitioner in the injurious situation in 
which the clause would place him? He 
contended, that the clause would operate 
as an additional punishment on the most 
innocent party. The party most to be 
reprohated was doubtless the adulterer ; 
and yet the clause would cover the wolf 
in sheep’s-clothing, instead of branding 
him with infamy. | 

The Lord Chancellor said, that with 
regard to marriage being a civil contract, 
it undoubtedly was a civil contract, but 
it was, in the whole view of it, and even 
in the ritual itself, declared to be a divine 
ordinance, and had ever been so con- 
sidered by the ministers of the church of 
England, and by all polemical writers. 

The House divided: Contents, 29: Not 
Contents, 56. The clause was therefore 
rejected. 


The Earl of Suffolk’s Motion ay st 
the Paper Currency of Country Banks. 


March 30. The Earl of Suffolk rose to call 
the attention of the House tothe Circula- 
tion of Country Bank Notes, and said :— 
The present, my lords, is not a political | 
question ; and I am therefore, somewhat 
sanguine in my hopes, that what I shall 
ultimately propose will meet with general 
concurrence. Public motives alone ac- 
tuate me in trespassing on your attention; 
for personal ones I have none. I truse 
that I am free from all suspicion of ava- 
rice! and ambition, since the late severe 
blow that I suffered in the loss of my el- 
dest son, has been completely dead within 
me. It may by some be supposed, that, 


asa military man, I must be uninfermed 


on the present subject ; but perhaps, some 
little credit may be thought due to the 
opinions of one who, in the eighteen years 
since he came to the estate attached to 
his peerage has doubled its value, after 
having Jaid out at least 20,0004, in repairs, 
and made the best of roads in a country 
that before was scarcely passable. Hav- 
ing no power to raise money on mortgage 
E have done this, out of my income, be- 
sides realizing a personal property of at 
least 20,0004. without debts or incum- 
brances, I do not speak this from egotism 
or vanity; but to show that I am not al- 
together without pretensions to ‘sn ac 
quastance with the subject before the 

ouse; and if other peers would follow 
my example, instead of scrambling for 
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places and pensions, their characters ; purchase now the same quantity of neces- 
would Paarl stand higher in the coun- | saries that they would have purchased at 
try.—My lords: Among the causes of | that time. Dr. Smith justly observes, 
the high price of provisions, I should be | that the affluence of the few: always sup- 
led to consider, Ist, The present pro- | poses the indigence of the many; what- 
tracted war. The consumption and waste | ever enriches one part of the society, 
ib carrying it on are incredible. Thenum- | without increasing the whole amount of 
ber of persons employed in the navy and | the riches, must necesearily impoverish 
army may be estimated, at 400,000/.; and | the other. Indeed, my lords, nothing 
Ithink myself warranted in saying, that | appears more surprising than that ever it 
the provisions furnished on their account | could have been supposed that a man 
would maintain 1,000,000 in time of} could double or increase his own fortune, : 

eace. 2dly, The enormous taxes that | merely by writing his own name on a bit 
vave been imposed for carrying on the | of paper, without robbing the other mem- 
contest. 3dly, A partial scarcity in the ; bers of the community. I agree with Mr. 
single article of wheat. 4thly. The duke | Boyd, that the great source of the evil is 
of Portland's letter; which I consider as | the stoppage of the bank of England; and 
having tended tu double the price of grain. | that the resumption of payment in specie, 
Sthly. The grand evil of all, paper credit. | gradually introduced, would gradually 
On this subject, let us advert to the opi- | reduce the circulation of country banks to 
nions of Dr. Adam Smith; who says, that | its natural and proper limits.~In what I 
the real wealth of the banker is exactly : have further.to state, I shall confine my- 
equal to the quantity of his money or | self principally to the issue of paper; and 
paper for which he receives interest. In| Ist. It would be very proper to ascertain. 
proportion as he increases either, he really | the number of country bankers which 
increases his wealth; but as the increase ; have been conjectured to amount to about, 
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of his paper by no means increases the 
national wealth, the increase of his parti- 
cular wealth must be at the expense of 


400. There are frequently many persons 
in a firm; all of them living in great afflu- 
ence: and at whose expense do they so?. 


the nation at large. The power (says he) | Why, at that. of the artificer and labourer, 
acquired by wealth, is the power of pur-; while their whole labour is wholly unpro- 
chasing acertain command over all the la- | ductive to the state. It might not be im-- 
‘ bour, or produce of labour, in the market. | politic to oblige these persons to take out 
The banker, by increasing his money by | licences at 50 or 100/. each, a measure 


means of paper, increases his wealth, and 
consequently, his power over the market; 
but, as his power is increased, the power 
of all others who come to the same market 
must be diminished. First (says he), the 
banker would never issue paper but for 
his own advantage; consequently of the 
tax that is levied he will have a principal 
share. Secondly, the merchant who bor- 
rows the paper does it only witha view to 
profit; therefore he, too, must have a 
considerable share. Thirdly, and lastly, 
if the labourer has any share, it can only 
be from that part of the interest which is 
applied to increase production. But by 
far the greater part of the increase is em- 
ployed in buying and selling; consequently 
whatever trifling advantages he (the la- 
bourecr) might have had from the advance 
of wages will be more than counterba- 
lanced by the advance in the price of 
commodities.—Whoever will take the 
trouble to compare the rate of wages and 
— of provisions 30 years ago, with what 

ey are at present, will find, that although 
wages have been raised, they will not 
. {VOL. XXXV.} 


which would at once ascertain their num- 
ber and aid the public revenue. 2ndly. 
These banks have their agents in every 
town and district to circulate their paper; 
of which, supposing each firm to issue but 
30,00U/. and taking the number of banks 
at the low estimate of 400/., the nominal 
value of this kind of paper in circulation 
must be 12,000,000/. Sdly. I observe, 
that two acts of parliament (15th aod 
17th Geo. $rd) prohibiting the issue of 
notes under 5/. have been expired these 
15.or 16 years. ‘These ought to be im- 
mediately renewed, or others framed for 
the like purpose of restriction. 4thly. 
The. country bank notes should be num- 
bered to ascertain their quantity and ex- 
tent. I may be told that this paper cir- 
culation is a private transaction with which 
the legislature should not interfere ;but my 
lords, wherever private transactions tend 
to public injuries, it is the duty of the 
legislature to-ioterfere. Sthly. Let me 
suggest the propriety of imposing a shil- 
ling stamp duty upon every pound or 
guinea value for which any country. bank 

[4M] | 
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note should be issued ; which would either 
have the effect of abridging the circulation 
or, out of the immense profits of these 
bankers the publie purse would share 5 
per cent. Is it not strange that we can 
restrict the issue of bank of England paper 
yet that the circulation of country bank 
notes shall be unlimited? Gthly. An 
expedient which I should think likely to 
be attended with beneficial effects in re- 
ducing the price of corn, would be the 
establishment of public granaries. I am 
told that his grace of Athol has adopted 
them in the Isle of Man; and the noble 
duke will probably be good enough to 
inform the committee as to the effect that 
they have produced. ‘7thly. A general 
equalization of weights and measures 
ought to take place throughout the king- 
dom. At present, one Carlisle bushel is 
equal to three Winchester ones; and, not 
unfrequently, there is great variance be- 
tween the measures even of the same 
county. 8thly. With respect to the sale 
of corn in the metropolis, it is clear that 
the best effects would result from the 
having two general nrarkets instead. of 
one; which would excite competition, and 
in‘a great measure defeat the machinations 
of the monopolist. Further to prevent 
combination and forestalling, it would be 
desirable that all the markets throughout 
Great Britain should be held on the same 
day, and, as nearly as possible,.at the 
same hour. Othly. With regard to fish, 
which might, with great advantage, from 
our insular situation, be called in aid as a 
substitute for other previsions. A private 
individual, about $5 years ago, reduced 
for some months the price of fish. in the 
metropolis one half, by his single exertion 
I must again repeat, however, that the 
price of provisions cannot be lowered till 
the quantity of paper qurrency is:Jessened 
If government will not apply that remedy 
which, in my ion can alone correct 
the evil, I shall entreat your lordships, 
instead of receiving as now you do nine- 
tenths. of your rents in ceuntry bank- 
paper, to forbid your stewards ‘and agents 
te accept of any payments but in bank of 
England notes, or in specie. I shall aow 
take fat Bari of the subject, with mov- 
ing, ‘© That it be an instruction to a com- 
mittee of this House to inquire into the 
extent of the Paper Currency issued by 
ee Bankers, in order to ascertain 
what effees it may have had on the High 
J'rice of Provisions,” FS 
> Lerd Hobart said, with respoct te bank 
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notes, he should only observe, that under 
the present system the country had 
grown to unprecedented greatness; and 
before he would consent to alter that sya- 
tem, he must be sure indeed of the effi- 
cacy of the proposed meagure. 

The Earl of Warwick supported what 
had been said of the pernicious effects of 
country banks, and stated some instances 
which had fallen immediately under his 
own observation. | 
’ Lord Auckland said, he should confine 
himself to a few remarks on what had 
been insinuated respecting the effect of 
paper credit and of the country banks, in 
contributing to enhance the price of grain 
and of the necessaries of life. It was 
dangerous to ascribe a popular calamity to 
a public cause ill understood by the people. 
It is natural for those who are suffered to 
listen with credulity to rash and ill-judged 
offers of advice. And if what had been 
alleged that night of the mischiefs occa- 
sioned by the country hanks should gain 
a general belief, it might produce a sud- 
den and fatal explosion of the whole 
fabric of our national wealth and great- 
ness. The subject of paper credit is 
peculiarly open to misconceptions. It is 
not generally understood, and yet it is 
undeubtedly true, that gold and silver 
coins in their relative proportions, are not 
more valuable than so many pieces of 
paper purporting ta be current for a cer- 
taia denominated sum of money, and 
circulating at that value without deprecia- 
tion. One of the noble Jords had talked 
contemptuously of the country bank 
notes as so many bits of paper with stam 
upon them. But be must entreat 
noble lord to recollect that those bits of 
paper are issued for a specified value in 
consequence of an equivalent received, 
and that they are all payable on demand 
in notes of the Bank of England, or in 
guineas. And therefore the country bank 
notes are not liable to be depreciated, and 
ean never remain an hour in circulation if 
the quantity issued should be beyond 
what the demands and industry of the 
community can keep afloat. Our unpa- 
ralleled expenditure has been meintained 
by the aid and effect of our paper eredit. 
If that credit were carried toa far, the - 
remedy woult! present itself, and the bills 
issued would be returned to the banks 
which issued them. Without the aid af 
the eountry banks, the cultivation of lands 
would be checked, the industey and inge: 
nuity .of our magufacturers would be suse 
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pended, and multitudes would be starving 
who ere well fed notwithstanding the 

ure of scarcity. He saw no reason 
to believe that the circulating paper had 
increased in any proportion beyond the 
increased employment that is found for it. 
‘He would not deny that prices had been 
carried beyond any just pretensions to a 
reasonable profit; but the true cause of 
the present distress shauld never be put 
‘put of sight. 

The motion was put, and negatived. 


-_ Debate on the Irish Budget.] April 1. 
The House having resolved itself into a 
Committee of Ways and Means, 
. Mr. (the Irish chancellor of the 
exchequer) seid, that before he entered 
into the statements of the charges upon 
ireland, he should say a few words about 
the finances of that country. The prin- 
ciple of the Union, which was so much to 
the interest of both countries, egreed 
upon, was a principle of complete and 
entire union of the governments of the two 
countries. As far as respected the govern- 
ments, that principle had been completely 
carried into effect. It was no longer an 
union of two crowns; it was an union of 
the sovereignty. But, owing to some 
circumstances subsisting antecedent to the 
union, it became necessary, for a short 
time, to administer the finances of the 
¢wo countries in a separate manner, and 
not in that perfect unity, which it was the 
object of the great measure to which he 
had alluded to effect. As, therefore, at 
present, the finances of the two countries 
were separate, it would be necessary for 
him to state them in two poiats of view ; 
both as they affected Ireland separately, 
and in conjunction with great Britain.— 
He would now proceed to state the sepa- 
vate charges, the first of which was the 
jnterest of the national debt, which form- 
ed the t article of the separate charge 
wpon ireland, as the military expense 
formed almost the whole of her joint 
charge. With respect to the debt of Ire- 
land, it would appear, to ears accustomed 
to the hundreds of millions of this coun- 
try, to amount only to a small sum; it 
was at present no more than 36,000,000/. 
It was, however, a burthen of great im- 
portance to that country, and had in- 
creased rapidly during the present war. 
The proportion of the debt of Ireland, at 
@® commencement of the war, was, to 
the delit at present, in the proportion of 
1 toil4, Her debt, at that period, was 
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to that of England as ] to 100; but now 
the proportion of the debt of Ircland was 
to that of England as 1 to 10. But a 
large part of the debt of Ireland was in 
5 per cents; and if this debt was reduced 
to 3 per cents in which a great part of the 
debt of England consisted, then its pro- 
portion would be as 1 to & to the perma- 
nent debt of England. The interest 
upon the debt of Ireland amounted te 
1,696,000/.—The next article of the sepa- 
trate charge of Ireland was 622,000. for 
the compensation for boroughs, which was 
all that it was thought desirable to raise 
in one year. The next item was 100,000. 
for the improvement of the inland navi- 
gation; these three sums made something 
more than 2,400,000/., which formed the 
separate charge that was to be provided 
for by Ireland. With respect to the pro- 
portion of the joint charge which Ireland 
was to bear, a very large part of it, viz, 
4,160,000/., was for the military expenses. 
The other part of the joint charge, which 
was for civil purposes, amounted to above 
600,000/. making together something more 
than 4,700,000/. exclusive of 300,000é. for 
the vote of credit. This, added to the 
sum necessary for the separate charge 
of Ireland, would make the whole amount 
of the supplies necessary to be provided 
by Ireland for the present year somewhat 
above 7,100,000/.—He would now state 
the ways and means by which he proposed 
to cover this charge. It was customary, 
in the parliament of Ireland previous to 
the union, to grant the supplies from the 
25th March in one year, to the 25th 
March in the next year. Last year the 
same plan was adhered to, and the sup- 
plies were granted to the usual period, 
and provision was made accordingly. 
But, in consequence of the act of union, 
the joint charges between the two coune 
tries commenced from the 1st Jap. 1501, 
and consequently the supplies from that 
period to the 25th March must be thrown 
into the joint estimate. It would there- 
fore be necessary to disappropriate the 
balances remaining in the treasury of Ire- 
land for the period he had mentioned, in 
order to make them applicable to the cur- 
rent service of the present year. The 
balances in the treasury of Ireland on 1st 
Jan. 1801 amounted to 1,697,000/., be- 
sides 800,000/. the balance of the loans. 
In addition to those, were to be taken into 
consideration the revenues of the country, 
which consisted of the same leading arti- 
cles as those of Great Britain, viz. m 
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customs, which, in Ireland, were termed 
port duties; in inland duties; -in the 
assessed taxes; and in the revenue arising 
from the post-office. The income arising 
from the port duties amounted to about 
2,500,000. ; from stamps, about 150,000/.; 
and from the post-office, only about 
20,0007. after defraying the charge of 
collecting. In estimating the revenues of 
the current year, he should form his cal- 
culation upon the three quarters of the 
year up to Christmas last; they amounted 
then to 1,800,000/. consequently he should 
take their whole produce at 2,400,000/. 
——He begged leave here to remark, that, 
in the revenue received in the three quar- 
ters upon which he was calculating, there 
was not included any produce of the duty 
upon malt. The reason of this must be 
obvious ; the distress of the country was 
so great, that it became necessary to stop 
the making of malt. It was permitted for 
a short time in October; but as the offi- 
cer did not make his return until a month 
after it was collected, and.as a month’s 
time was given for its payment, the duties 
which arose during the short period that 
it was allowed to make malt, did not come 
within the three quarters upon which he had 
estimated. He would take the. produce 
of this duty at 200,000/., which would 
make the revenue 2,600,000/. It had 
been usual, in Ireland, to have one or two 
lotteries in the course of the year; and 
he should propose one for the present 
year, the produce of which he should take 
at 150,000/. The sums applicable to the 
service of the present year would then be 
§,247,000/.—F'rom this there was to be a 
deduction of 230,000/. for the loyalists, 
which it was necessary to pay as soon as 
possible, in order to enable those unfortu- 
nate persons to rebuild their houses, and 
to restore the industry of the country. 
There was also a sum of 70,000/. to be 
deducted, paid by Ireland to her forces 
in the garrisons of Great Britain; which 
would leave the sum applicable to the ser- 
vice of the year, 4,947,000/. There was | 
another sum which he had to mention, | 
though it did not form a part of the | 
charge or expenditure of the present year; 
and that was about half a million of ex- 
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rowed to pay them was at. rather more 
than 5 per cent. It was also to be ob- 
served, that as Jong as they remained ex- 
chequer bills, there was not the expense 
of one per cent for the sinking fund, 
which would be necessary as soon as they 
were funded ; but, with the exception of 
this sum, which did not exceed 10,000¢. 
they constituted no part of the charge of 
the present-year. The ways and means 
being therefore unequal to the supply of 
the year, it- became necessary to borrow 
the sum of 2,500,000/—He should now 
state the new taxes. The sum necessary 
to be provided as the interest and charge 
of the debt (including the one per cent 
for the sinking fund) would amount to 
188,000/. ; but, in providing the taxes, it 
would be necessary to take into consider- 
ation three other items. In consequence 
of the Union, there were to be no duties 
upon the exports and imports from either 
country ; and in the arrangement of the 
duties, there would be a deficiency on the 
part of Ireland of 60,000/. and . that sum 
it would be necessary to make up. There 
was also a small tax upon absentees, not 
exceeding 8,000/.; but as gentlemen were 
now bound in duty to attend a certain part 
of the yearin this country, it would be ab- 
surd to make them liable to a tax for that 
which they did in discharge of their duty. 
It was therefore intended to abandon it. 
Another article by which the revenue of 
Ireland would be diminished was, the 
duty on hops, which it was necessary to 
reduce to what it was in this country. 
This would create a deficiency of 75,0004. 
These would make the sum necessary to 
be provided for by taxes 263,0004.—In 
selecting the new taxes it was natural for 
him to look to those of this country. It 
was besides desirable, that the taxes 
should be upon the same articles, if not 
to the same amount, in the two countries. 
The first article would be that of sugar. 
The a he should propose was 2s. per 
cwt. e should estimate the revenue 
arising from it at 24,000/. The next arti- 
cle was tea. As the duty took place 
at present upon this article in Ireland, it 
became lower as the price of the article 
rose. He proposed to impose a duty of 


chequer bills, or treasury bills, as they , 20 per cent upon all teas sold at the India 
were called in Ireland, because they were House under 2s. 6d. per lb., and 35 per 
calculated in the debt which he had cent upon teas above that price. He did 
stated, and provided for in the interest.. not, however, state at what he estimated 
They were, therefore, no charge upon, the produce. of this tax. He next ad- 
the public this year; except as they were | verted to the post-office, the produce of 
issued at 5 per cent, and the money bor- | which was, only 25,0001; he proposed 
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some regulations, which he estimated 
would produce an additional 5,000. He 
then proposed an additional duty on 
notes, bills of exchange, receipts, bonds 
for the payment of money, and policies 
of insurance. The circumstances of Ire- 
land would not permit deeds to be in- 
cluded. He estimated the produce of 
this also at 5,000/. With respect to poli- 
cies of insurance, they were little known 
im Ireland ; and he principally wished the 
present duty 3 aA them to be imposed in 
consequence of fears which had been ex- 
preesed by under-writers in this country, 
that persons might open policies in Ire- 
land, and thereby evade the payment of 
the duty imposed upon them here; the 
duty now proposed, therefore, would at 
any rate effectually prevent that evasion, 
if it did not form in itself any productive 
source of revenue. With respect to the 
article of taxation he meant next to ad- 
vert to, he particularly wished not to be 
misunderstood ; he alluded to the article 
of coals, which, before the Union, had 
been imported into Ireland from this coun- 
try, paying a duty which produced 
17,000. ayear. This duty having ceased 
in consequence of that event, all he wished 
was, to revive it as a part of the present 
revenue of that country. This duty 
would be 10d. per ton, and would pro- 
duce the same sum as before, 17,000/. per 
ann. The next article was the distillery. 
The duties upon this had formerly pro- 
duced 400,000/. perunn. In the last year, 
however, they in a great measure failed, 
the use of grain in distillation having been 
prohibited. Sugar had been resorted to 
as a substitute, and the drawbacks upun 
that article amounted to 500,0004 The 
number of gallons of spirits produced by 
the. distilleries in Ireland had been 3 or 
4,000,000; from the distresses of the 
people, however, the consumption would 

e considerably diminished, and he would 
only take the number of 1,000,000 of gal- 
lons, upon which he propused to lay a 
duty of 2s. 3d. per gallon, which he esti- 
mated would produce 112,000/. per ann. 
° He proposed also some regulations rela- 
tive to the drawbacks upon the sugar 
used in the distilleries. The whole amount 
of the proposed taxes he estimated at 
294,000/.—He wished to say a few words 
relative to the saving accruing to Ireland 
by its union with England, which ap- 
peared to be exactly 1,000,000/. If, how- 
aver, it was niore closely investigated, the 
million would’ be reduced to 369,000/. 
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which was the exact sum that Great Bri- 
tain contributed towards the expenses of 
Ireland, more than the latter contributed 
to the expenses of the former; and per- 
ot it would be found when so large a 
military force in-Ireland became less ne- 
cessary, that the expenses of the two 
countries would be as nearly equalized 
as possible, since a great part of the ba- 
lance of expense arose from the charge of 
a military force which did not forma part 
of the permanent establishment of Ireland. 
He lamented that facts had been stated 
by so many gentlemen from Ireland that 
rendered the necessity of a large military 
force in that country too apparent. He 
hoped those facts would not tend to raise 
@ prejudice in this country against Ire- 
land, or prevent capitalists from embark- 
ing thither with their property, for whe- 
ther they went as farmers or manufac- 
turers, they would find their prospects 
equally beneficial, and their advantages 
equally great—they would find it a coun- 
try in which they might employ their 
capital with the most profitable return. 
The climate was in the highest degree 
favourable, and the country was capable 
of becoming the granary of Great Bri- 
tain, and of affording it that supply for 
which it now depended upon the caprice 
of foreign powers. He conclu by 
moving resolutions according to the tenor 
of his speech. 

Sir John Parnell entered into a finan- 
cial detail to show that the statements of 
Mr. Corry were not accurate. He parti- 
cularly objected to the right hon. gentle- 
man taking credit for the sum he had 
mentioned to be in the Exchequer, on 
the Ist of January 1801, as there were 
arrears to a very largo amount which it 
had to discharge. He maintained that 
England would have to pay 2,000,000é. 
on account of Ireland, as the expenses 
of Ireland this year would not be less 
than 9,000,000/. There might be a saving 
to Ireland, but how much greater a sum 
was even 7,000,000/. than she was ac- 
customed to pay a few years ago? In the 
year of her rebellion her whole expense 
did not exceed $,500,000/. The system 
was becoming worse and worse daily, and 
if persisted in, must occasion the ruin of 
the country. As England was to pay all 
above 7,000,000/. he begged gentlemen 
for their own sakes to look more narrowly 
into this subject. The expense might 
seem trifling, but England, in her present 
situation, could bear no addition to her 
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burthens. The vessel was already full, 
‘and a drop more might make the waters 
of bitteraess to overflow. 

The Resolutions were agreed to. 


First Report from the Commons’ Com- 
mitice of Secrecy on the State of Ireland, 
and the Proceedings of certain disaffected 
Persons in both parts of the United King- 
dom.] April 1. Mr. Chancellor Adding- 
ton presented to the House, by his ma- 
Jesty ¢ command, ‘ Copies, and Extracts 
of Papers, containing Secret Information 
received by his Majesty’s Government 
relative to the State of Ireland, and to 
the Proceedings of certain disaffected Per- 
sons in both Parts of the United Kingdom,” 
sealed up. The said papers were referred 
to a secret committee of twenty-one mem- 
bers, which was ballotted for on the fol- 
lowing day. 


April 13. Mr. Pelham presented from 
the said Committee the following 


Report. 


Tue Committee of Secrecy, to whom the 
several papers, which were presented 
(sealed aye the House, by Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, upon the 1st and 
Qnd days of this inst. April, by his ma- 
jesty’s command, were referred; and who 
were directed to examine the matters, 
thereof, and i athe the same, as they 
shall appear to them, to the House : 


Have proceeded, with the utmost diligence, 
‘to the consideration of the matters referred 
to them; but, from the extent and variety of 
the information respecting different parts of 
the United Kingdom, which has been laid be- 
fore them, they are under the necessity of re- 

uesting the indulgence of the House for a 
Bhort time, before they can submit the result 
of their mvestigation on ali the points to 
which it has extended. - 

Your Committee, however, think it incum- 
bent upon them to state, without delay, that 
they have received the fullest proofs that the 
dangerous and treasonable conspiracy for the 
subversion of the constitution and govern- 
ment, which in the year 1798, in concert with 
3 foreign enemy, produced the horrid and 
sanguinary rebellion in Ireland, and the pro- 

s and extent of which, in Great Britain, 
ds detailed in the report of the committee of 
secrecy in the year 1799, has never been aban- 
‘doned.—The hopes and activity of the disaf- 
fected were checked, and their intentions frus- 
trated by the vigilance of government, and by 


the effect of the laws which were adopted: | 


But their principles and designs remained un- 


changed, and they have, for some time, end | 


more especially of late, been endeavouring to 
teke advantage of the distress occasioned by 
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the high price of provisions for carrying those 
wicked designs into effect :—It has particu- 
larly appeared to your Committee, that the 
instigators of these proceedings have, on re- 
ape occasions, secretly expressed their wish 
or the aggravation of those evils, which they 
every where endeavour to use as a pretext 
and engine for exciting popular discontent :— 
They appear to have derived their principal 
encouragement from the pressure arising from 
the scarcity: from the hopes of assistance 
from a foreign enemy upon the invasion of 
Great Britain or Ireland; and from the expi- 
ration of the laws before referred to, which, 
from the concurrent testimony of different 
parts of the Saeco, they acknowledge and 
declare to have been the principal obstacle to 
their measures. 

Within a few weeks past, and to the latest 
period to which the information received by 

four Committee can apply, their activity has 
D great, and eres in the metropolis, 
and in other parts of the i every ef- 
fort is employed that can tend to disturb the 
pubhe tranquillity; and recent intelligence 
as been received from different quarters, 
which justifies your Committee in believing, 
that, at this moment, the immediate object 
of the disatfected is, to endeavour, by a sudden 
explosion, to avail themselves of the interval 
which may still take place before those laws 
can be renewed. ‘The dangerous system of 3 
secret confederacy, under the obligation of an 
unlawful oath, which prevailed in Ireland, and 
afterwards extended itself to Great Britain, 
has been revived, with additional precautions, 
for the purpose of eluding detection, and of 
insuring concert, secrecy, and dispatch: And 
it appears to be in agitation, suddenly, by 
these means, to call numerous meetings, in 
different parts of the country, at the same da 
and hour, toan extent which, if not prevented, 
must materially endanger the public peace; 
and that among the persons most forward in 
instigating these crimimal proceedings, are 
some of those who had been tletained under 
the saspension uf the Habcas Corpus act, aad 
who have been recently released from con- 
finement. ! 

These considerations, your Committee have 
felt themselves bound to submit, in the first 
instance, to the wisdom of the Louse, beliey- 
ing that any delay in so doing would be at- 
tended with material danger to the country; 
and, for the same reason, they feel it a duty 
incumbent on them to take the first moment 
of stating to the House, their strong and un» 
nimous opinion, grounded on the information 
which they had received, that no time ought 
to be lost in renewing those measures of pre- 
caution which the wisdom of the legislature 
has before adopted; particularly the act for 
the suspension of the provisions of the Ha- 
beas Corpus act, and the act to prevent sedi- 
tious meetings; which, while.they remained 
in force, were attended with the happiest ef- 
fects in preserving Lhe publie tranquillity, and 
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which your Committee have the most confi- 
dent hope would have the same salutary ope- 
ration under the present circumstances. 

The question being put, that the said 
report be taken into farther consideration 
to-morrow, the House divided : 

TELLERS. 
Mr. John Smyth - - 
7 J Mr Long - - = © 
Mr. Sheridan - - 
Mr. Jones - «© = 


So it was resolved in the affirmative. 


Noes 


Debate in the agi * an ete 
Corpus Suspension Bill. pril 14. 
order of the day being read for taking 
the Report of the Secret Committee into 
consideration, 

Mr. Pelham rose to state the reasons 
which induced him to bring forward the 
present motion. By the report of the 
Secret Committee, the House would see 
the necessity of reviving those laws against 
sedition and treason which had been suf- 
fered to expire. The country had been 
indebted for its tranquillity to these mea- 
sures, and if its safety was again endan- 
gered, there was no reason why they should 
not again be resorted to. He adverted 
to the report that had been laid before the 
Irish parliament in 1798, of the practices 
which led to the sanguinary rebellion, and 
also to the more detailed report of that 
rebellion which was laid before the British 
parliament in 1799. It thereby spree 
that a standing committee was held at 
Hamburgh, which kept up a communica- 
tion with the disaffected in this country, 
and likewise with the common enemy 
abroad. If the House should see that 
the persons who embarked in these trea- 
sonable practices were dejected and con- 
founded by the measures that were adopted 
in compliance with the advice of these 
reports, and that immediately on the ex- 
piration of those laws, the same persons 
aroused anew from their dejection, and 
endeavoured to take fresh and more dan- 
gerous means of disturbing the tranquil- 
lity of the country, by collecting together 
the lower classes of the community, and 
binding them by criminal oaths to resist 
the lawful authority of the government, 
they surely would lose no time in re- 
enacting those laws, by whose salutary 
constraint these treasonable machinations 
had been frustrated. The suepession of 
the Habeas Corpus act was a messure of 
severity, and placed a power in the 
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crown which it was the duty of the House 
to look upon with a jealous eye. It wae 
however, a measure of prudence and 
precaution which the nature of circum. 
stances might call for, but which always 
cast upon ministers an additional weight 
of responsibility. The committee advised 
the recurring to that measure at present, 
and also to the bills for checking sedition 
and treason. He would therefore move, 
“ That leave be given to bring in a bill 
for reviving and farther continuing, for a 
time to be limited, several acts, made in 
the 35th, 39th, and 40th years of his 
present majesty’s reign, and in the last 
session of parliament, for empowering his 
majesty to secure and detain such persons 
as his majesty shall suspect are conspiring 
against his person and government.” 

Mr. M. A. Taylor said, that as no proof 
had been adduced to show the urgency of 
the measure, the House ought to search 
into deeper grounds than the mere report 
of the committee, before they assented at 
one day's notice, to the introduction of. 
an act that deprived the country of the 
great Palladium of the constitution. He 
complsined of the manoer in which the 
committee had been formed. It was said 
to be by ballot; but he wished it had been 
chosen like election committees. At least 
it should not he composed wholly of 
members of ene side of the House. None 
were to be found in it, but those con- 
nected with the former ministers. He 
feared, indeed, that the new chancellor 
of the exchequer would adopt the measures 
of his predecessor. He must, however, 
remind the House that the acts of that 
administration were acts of violence. No 
danger could arise from a short delay. 
Besides, where was the necessity of arm- 
ing ministers with such er? Could 
they not take up suspected persons as well 
without as with it? Yes; but then they 
must bring them to trial in @ ressonable 
time. This was not what they wanted— 
their wish was to detain persons in custody 
longer than the lawallowed. There were 
persons pow in confinement for certain 
publications and papers. Why net lay 
those papers before the House? Why 
nat inform the House of the new steps 
pursued by the seditious authora cf those 
publications? As to the other bille that. 
were intended to be brought in, the real 
object ia introducing them was, ta mtimi- 
date thase who wished to call theiz con. 
ther, ta oonsider ef the 


the country. By meana of 


stituents 
grievances 
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these bills any one magistrate might put 
an end to such meetings. This conduct 
on the part of ministers tended to coerce, 
not to conciliate. 

Mr. Curwen said, that, respectability of 
character in the gentlemen who composed 
the committee was no _ parliamentary 
ground to proceed upon. Unless some 
real danger existed, the constitution 
should not be wantonly violated. This 
was the first act of the new administra- 
tion, and their moderation would show 
whether the change that introduced them 
was a change merely of men, and not of 
measures. This act was strongly tinc- 
tured with the spirit of the late adminis- 
tration. If the danger of the country 
was so great as ministers insinuated, why 
have suffered the House to adjourn? 
Had the danger so rapidly increased du- 
ring those eight days as to render that 
measure necessary, which did not seem to 
be called for before the recess? For his 
part he never witnessed a greater degree 
of patience and resignation than that 
which -now marked the conduct of the 
poorer classes. Let ministers point out 
the dangers of the country, and he should 
be among the first to give them his sup- 

rt. Until these proofs operated upon 

is conviction, he could not surrender the 
best rights of the people. 

Mr. Chancellor Addington said :—Sir ; 
an hon. gentleman has taken notice of the 
mode of choosing a committee by ballot. 
Upon this I say, that I know of no mode 
that would afford such opportunity for the 
exercise of choice, as that of ballot. A 
committee formed by open nomination, 
has not the same advantages. ‘There is, 
ja open nomination, an unwillingness to 
state objections to persons, but here every 
thember can place on the list, or erase 
therefrom whatever name he _ pleases. 
It has, indeed, been condemned by 
gentlemen on the other side, when in 
Opposition, but adopted by them when 
in administration. ! therefore stand on 
the usage of parliament, when I say, that 
this is the best practical mode of choos- 
ing & committee on such an occasion as 
this. Sir, I have no difficulty in ac- 
knowledging the regret and disappoint- 
ment I felt in presenting those papers on 
the last day but one of the sitting of the 
Howse. ‘I stated then, that I had in- 
dulged a hope that there would have been 
BO. necessity of bringing the subject before 

isment at this time. I did once be- 
ve: that the rémnant of disaffection was 
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adopted by former parliaments, would not 
have been necessary at this period ; but I 
now feel that necessity ; not because the 
disaffection has increased, but because 
the subject on which disaffection operates, 
is increased. That spirit of malignity 
which seeks the ruin of all subsisting sys- 
tems of order in society derives strength, 
from public calamity; and, accordingly, 
certain disaffected persons have been bu- 
sily endeavouring to turn the distresses of 
the people, arising from the high price of 
provisions, into a discontent towards the 
state. It is net the people who are dis- 
contented, but a delusion has been prac- 
tised on them, and many who unavoidably 
suffer have been taught to believe that 
their distresses arise from the fault of their 
rulers, and that they can obtain relief only 
by acts which are an absolute violation of 
the law. Let it not be said, that there is 
in us any distrust of the loyalty of the 
people of England. 1 disclaim any such 
sentiment. I know they are loyal, and I 
know too, that unless they were so, such 
a measure as this, or, indeed, any measure, 
would be useless, since it must be sustained, 
if sustained at all, by the good opinion of 
the virtuous part of the community. It is 
asked, if the measure be not an unkind 
return for such conduct on the part of the 
people; and whether it would not be 
more becoming in parliament to conciliate 
than to coerce the people? I admit 
it. But I would ask, whose interest 
should we conciliate if we followed the 
course of those who are endeavouring to 
inflame their passions, by exciting in their 
minds a prejudice against government ? 
Are the rich to be conciliated by telling 
them, “ You have preserved your loyalty, 
we will not molest you by vexatious acts 
of parliament, but leave you to the spolia- 
tion of ‘some of the most desperate of the 
discontented in the country?” Are the 
poor to be conciliated by telling them, 
‘¢ You have borne with admirable patience 
the distresses which have fallen te your 
lot, but we will leave you to the plots and 
contrivances of those who have ‘been en- 
endeavouring to work your ruin.” Is 
that the way to conciliate the people of 
England? No, Sir; we must satisfy 
them that their happiness is our object : 
to accomplish which we must perform our 


duty. The first part of that duty is to 


relieve them, as well as we are able, from 
some of the pressure which they suffer; 
the second is, fo ‘advise and direct them 
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wisely, which includes an instruction to’ 
them not to violate the laws; but above 
all, to preserve, support, and, maintain 
the constitution of our country, and that 
is the main object of the measure now be- 
fore you. It is said, that the present is a 
measure which comes from the recom- 
mendation of other ministers. On that 
subject what I say now shall be short. 
When I speak my own sentiments, I 
speak also the sentiments of my col- 
leagues. We would not propese measures 
merely on account of their having been 
measures of another set of men; but I 
have no hesitation whatever in declaring, 
that it is from the wisdom and vigour of 
his majesty’s late ministers that we are 
now enabled to discuss any subject in this 
House. They fought the battle of the 
Revolution, and obtained aglorious victory. 
I think the measure now before us was 
highly conducive to that victory. I have 
never thought of it, however, without 
anxiety I have always felt, that every 
measure of restraint can be justified only 
by the necessity which occasions it. 
hen that necessity shall cease to exist, 
I trust that parliament will be ready to 
remove such restraints as these with more 
alacrity than they imposed them. Sir, I 
know, perfectly the temper with which 
measures of this sort are met. The men 
against whom they are framed, naturall 
oppose them whenever they are offe 
uch men act in open hostility to the 
constitution, when these measures are in 
abeyance; but when they come under 
consideration, the same men plead that 
constitution as a bar to the measures; 
that is, they attack the constitution in a 
way which renders these measures indis- 
sable, in order to repel such attacks, 
and then they turn round and plead the 
very constitution which they have so at- 
ick , against the system which is adopted 
to defend it. I know that hon. gentlemen 
ite are incapable of this practice. I 
feel it incumbent on me to say, that their 
attacks are not of such a character: the 
are pleading against a measure which 
they think unconstitutional, but which we 
think essentially necessary. 

Sir Francts Burdett said, that, day after 
day, he had watched the measures of mi- 
nisters since their accession to power, 
and, from évery observation he had made, 
he could not draw any distinction between 
the late and the present administrativn. 
He had followed their measures only to 
be a witness of the enregistring of .edicts, 
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all tending to the destruction of property, ° 
liberty, and the remnant of that which 
formerly went by the name of the British 
constitution. That such was the system 
pursued by the late administration, was 
what no man, who would admit the evi- 
dence of his senses, or who had not given 
up his reason, would deny. He was at a 
loss to give a name to the play to be per-: 
formed this evening in St. Stephen’s 
theatre. He knew not what to make of a 
drama which opened with a farce and 
ended with a tragedy. What wasit? A 
secret committee to inquire into the state 
of Ireland, or rather to justify the House 
for having passed a bill to authorize mar- 
tial law in that country ;—a measure to 
operate as a vote of credit on the blood of: 
the people of Ireland. The report of the. 
secret Committee he considered as a jus- 
tification of that vote of credit, and a re- 
commendation of a bill which was to de- 
prive every man in this country of the 
protection of the law. But the plea of 
necessity was resorted to. Once admit 
that plea, and their was an end of all po- 
litical and moral justice, and national cha- 
racter. What was that plea ? seldom mean- 
ing any thing often nothing. It was the 
plea of the assassin, the thief,. the mur- 
derer, the calumniator. . He could neither 
admit the plea, nor the evidence of its 
existence. Why did he refuse bis assent 
to the existence of such a plea? Because 
he recollected that the reports of the se- 
cret committees of this House had pro- 

d the most ‘and scandalous 
ibels. . [The hon. baronet was here called 
to order by the Speaker, who said, he 
could not permit such language to be 
used.] Sir Francis observed, that. he 
alluded to what had passed in. former 
parliaments, when those things were taken 
to be facts which were afterwards proved 
to be false. He wished the House, be- 
fore it consented to renew the system of 
coercion, to examine what had been its 
effects in Ireland. He desired to call 
their recollection to the transactions of 
that country; and. he trusted it would 
operate as a warning to the House, not to 
suffer the same bloody career to be traced 
in this country. . Upon looking into the. 
history of the two countries during periods 
somewhat similar, namely, at the close af 
the American war, he found that at that 
time so little was the tendency to revolt 
in the people of Ireland, that, of the 
troops which by compact were to be kept 
in that country, 9,000 were transported 
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to America to fight the battles of this. 
At that time, too, rumours of an invasion 
were as strong as at the present moment. 
We had the combined fleets of France 
and Spain in the channel, yet, on that 
trying occasion, what had been the con- 
duct of Ireland? Sixty thousand volun- 
teers, all sons of Ireland, self clothed, 
self paid, and disciplined, rose to repel off 
the invader. What then did Ireland do 
with respect to this country? Did she 
attempt to cut asunder the connexion? 
No; she placed herself in the opposing 
attitude of keeping off with one hand the 
foes of the country, and with the other 
resenting the schedule of her rights.— 
hat rights? The rights of her. maritime 
trade, and the freedom of navigating those 
seas with which she was surrounded. 
Compare the conduct of Ireland at that 
time with what it had been since. It had 
not only armed volunteers to oppose this 
country, it had not only been ready to 
receive foreign invaders, but it had gone 
further. The people of Ireland had de- 
legated ambassadors to the French repub- 
lic, to invite invasion. Was this owing to 
the good or bad government of- the .coun- 
try? What had produced this change of 
sentiment?. He should be told, no doubt, 
that it was the spirit of Jacobinism?. He 
denied the assertion; it was the. horrible 
acts of the Irish parliament; acts which 
were instigated by the wicked’ policy of 
the ministers of Englaod. In proof of 
this, he would refer to the speeches of 
members of the parliament of Ireland 
pe the discussion of the Union. The 
effect ofsuch a system was natural. It suc- 
ceeded in rendering the parliament of Ire- 
land so hateful, that the people were glad 
to get rid of it. He wished those who as- 
serted the alteration in the sentiments of 
the people to be the effect of Jacobinism, 
to tell him what was the meaning of that 
term. Let it be defined what it was that 
was appealed to on all occasions, served 
every turn, answered all argument, deluded 
the weak, and had been so long the war- 
whoop of ministers. Did Jacobinism 
consist in interfering in the concerns of a 
foreign independent nation, and squander- 
Ing our own blood and treasure in order 
to force it to change its government? 
Did it consist in irritating a nation to 
murder its sovereign, and, in denouncing 
a whole people as traitors? Or was it to 
be found in the erection of Bastiles, the 
abolition of the trial by jury, or the sub- 
jection of the people to inquisitorial tor- 
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turea for political opinion? If this was 
Jacobinism, it was the practice of regular 
eroments; it was the system of the 
x-Jacobin Heaven-born minister. Was 
it Jacobinism to assert and maintam the 
liberties of the people; to do the duties 
of a member. of this House; to keep a 
jealous and constitutional eye upon the 
encroachments of the crown? Was it 
Jacobinism to denounce such encroach- 
ments, or to subscribe to the sentiment 
that the influence of the crown had in- 
creased, was increasing, and ought to be 
diminished ? If it was so, it was the old 
Jacobinism of the constitution, which mi- 
nisters could not, or would not suffer, be- 
cause they well knew there waa no choice 
for them between the slavery of the coun- 
try, and the punishment. of themselves. 
But he wished others would pause before 
they entered into that tract which led to 
blood and destruction. He hoped t 
would remember that the situation of this 
country and of Ireland was not the same. 
It would not be'so easy to get the soldiers 
of this country to torture their fellow sub- 
jects as those of. Ireland had done. Gen- 
tlemen would do well to remember the 
history of this country, and to call to 
mind that the same acts as those now 
proposed had led to the death of one of 
the Stuarts, and to the expulsion of the 
other from the kingdom. Having said 
thus much, he should conclude by entering 
his Bao against the measure. 
he Solicitor General (Mr. Perceval) 
said, that the En shieey of argument resort- 
ed to by the other side of the House was 
singular. The House was entertained 
with arguments and long s to 
prove, what every one knew, that wars 
were attended with calamity and distress, 
The. odium of. wer was, according to the 
fashion of modera patriotism, not to be 
attributed to the enemy, but to the-go- 
vernment. of this country. So it was with 
regard to.Ireland.. The enormities prac- 
tised during the reoellion were to be con- 
sidered ss nothing more than the fair exer- 
tions of an oppressed people; and those 
who so laudably exerted themselves to 
suppress the rebellion, as so many persons 
leagued in blood against the people ; and 
the efforts they had displayed for the sal 
vation of the country were either passed 
by entirely, or only noticed to be misrepre- 
sented as so many acts of violence. Whe- 
ther there was something obnoxious in 
the present or former government, or in 
goveroment altogether, that made gentle- 
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men oppose it, or whether, from an en- 
thusiastic love of liberty, they disliked 
every thing that operated as a restraint; 
so it was, that whenever the government 
were attacked by a foreign foe, the govern- 
ment was wrong; or, if it were attacked 
by a domestic foe, such foe was right. 
He did not mean to insinuate, that gen- 
tlemen in the House had been actuated 
‘by the same views as those out of it; but 
certainly the opinions given in the House 
had been productive of considerable mis- 
chief. Ifthe question then was, on whom 
the odium of the measures should attach, 
he should maintain that there were two 
descriptions of pore first, those out 
of doors, who had meditated the most 
desperate plan against the existence of 
the country ; and next, those who, though 
not embarked with them, vet, by the opi- 
nions they maintained in this House, in- 
duced a belief in the minds of those out 
of doors, that the system they pursued 
met with encouragement. Thus, when the 
wild theories, founded on the rights of 
man, were first adopted out of doors, the 
theme became a favourite one in parlia- 
ment; and when iamentary reform 
was resorted to as the cluak for revolution, 
the ides of parliamentary refurm was taken 
up in this House. By these means en- 
couragement was given to the principles 
of the disaffected, and consequently the 
measures of government were in part at- 
tributable to them. A great deal had 
been said, as if the country in general was 
branded with sedition, because it was ne- 
cessary to have recourse to a measure af 
this kind. No such idea was entertained; 
the measure was adopted in order to pro- 
tect the general soundness which pervaded 
the country, and to mark the line which 
should prevent that soundness from being 
corrupted by the few. Were the people 
insulted by measures necessary for their 
protection? He believed the people them- 
selves would not think so. Those who were 
checked and repressed might dislike the law; 
but the great mass of the country, whose 
property and whose persons would be 
placed in security by it, would not feel 
themeelves ineulted. Did honest men ever 
feel themselves insulted by a law againet 
housebreakers? As to the committee; he 
was pérsuaded the House would feel that 
4 was entitled to their confidence. He 
was persuaded the House would think 
the committee had so acted as to desérve 

dence. The House was only resorting 
to & measure that had been tried for'some 
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years, and had been exercised with the 
greatest moderation. 
Mr. Grey said, he was certainly one of 
those who had uniformly deprecated the 
measures that had produced the present 
contest. In reviewing his conduct, he 
thanked God it had not fallen to his lot to 
give a vote of approbation of any of those 
measures which had originally provoked 
it, and afterwards prevented its terminas 
tion. He stood arraigned for having pro- 
sed parliamentary reform at a time when 

it was a cloak for revolutionary principles. 
He had thought that the best'way to avoid 
the evils with which the country was threat- 
ened was, to endeavour to restore the con- 
stitution to its purity. He had proposed 
parliamentary reform, not upon abstract 
principles, but upon grounds of necessity. 
The hon. and learned gentleman had ex- 
pressed his satisfaction at the policy 
which had been acted upon by the late 
ministers, and was to be pursued by the 
present, The measures founded on that 
palicy he had stated, not a8 measures of 
destruction, but for the protection of the 
constitution. He wished gentlemen to 
considet what they had lost in the present 
contest with regard to tbeir personal. se- 
curity, dnd to look to the dangers that 
threatened the country, and then declare 
whetber the system acted upon had been 
adequdte to the end proposed? He con 
sidered that the means proposed for thé 
ptotection of the constitution were the 
grossest violation of it. He did not deny 
that it might, in certain cases, be expe: 
dient to vest in the executive, a greater 
degree of power than by law it was enti» 
tled to. The only question was, whether 
the country was at present in that state ? 
It was asserted by the committee, that 
there existed a dangerous conspiracy; 
but to prove this the House was referred 
to former conspiracies, out of which the 
present one was stated to have originated. 
If so, hé must go back two years. When 
he referred to the report of the committee 
in 1799, he found that it described the 
conspiracy then supposed to exist as a 
dangerous one. What was the history af 
that conspiracy ? Was there a single per- 
son brought = trial? Had theré been an 
attempt, egal proof, to bring any one 
sas pond eannetion and punishment 
having been concerned in that con- 
spiracy? Not above twenty or thirty per- 
sons had been detained. What was the 
description of those who were detained ? 
Were they of avy weight in the country? _ 
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On the contrary, with the exception of 
two persons, they were taken from the 
very lowest situations in life. What must 
be the nature of a conspiracy that had 
nothing to depend upon but the exertions 
of about twenty persons, who were at 
last liberated upon the expiration of the 
Suspension act, without having been 
brought to trial? When he was told that 
this was only a continuation of the same 
‘plot, he could not think that a case had 

een made out which warranted the sur- 
render of their liberties. But the learned 
gentleman had not attempted to prove 
that there existed generally any spirit of 
disaffection in the country. He was glad 
to find him so ready to do justice to them. 
Perhaps at no period of the history of 
the country had the people shown such 
subordination to government. Then he 
would ask, if it was making them a proper 
return, because there might be a few 
whom the law could easily bring to con- 
demnation, at once to pass a bill which 
would have the effect of exposing the in- 
nocent with the guilty to the personal re- 
sentment, and their liberties to the abeo- 
lute mercy of his majesty’s ministers? 
Revolutions were produced less by the 
exertions of those who opposed govern- 
ment than by government itself. If any 
one axiom was more fully proved than 
another, it was this, that the fault must 
be on the side of government, and that 
it was owing to ill government that the 
spirit of complaint and opposition was 
produced. The Suspension bill bad been 
suffered to expire; yet since its expira- 
tion, the people had exhibited unexam- 
pled proofs of patience. At the begin- 
ning of the session, his majesty acquitted 
the people of any imputation of disloyalty. 
What sudden diacovers) then, had ren- 
dered it necessary to adopt a measure 
which was not called for at 80 very recent 
a period? Four the crime of treason, the 
jaw was sufticient; and for the lesser of- 
fence, of giving cause for suspicion, such 
‘@ measure as this was unnecessary. If it 
was necessary, it was proper that the 
‘House and the country should be satisfied 
of that necessity. | 

Mr. Martin, of Galway, said, that the 
present ministers in suffering the. Suspen- 
sion act to expire, had made an experi- 
ment which did honour to their liberality; 
but that experiment had only served to 
show the incorrigible obstinacy of the 
disaffected. Their numbers were not 
considerable; but they wereto be dreaded, 
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from their unceasing activity. The Ha- 
beas Corpus act had been suspended not 
less than fourteen times since the revolu- 
tion, and at no tine was it called for by 
a necessity so imperious as the present. 

Mr. Sheridan said, the question was 
simply whether there did exist any neces- 
sity to justify the measure before the 
House; and if there did, he would ask 
in what possible state of the empire would 
Englishmen be suffered to enjoy their 
constitution? The chancellor of the 
exchequer had set forward in his career 
by asking for unanimity from the House, 
to set aside all party prejudices; yet what 
did he do to deserve it ? Did he not follow 
the footsteps of his predecessors? Did he 
not tell the House, that to the vigour of 
Mr. Pitt we owed the preservation of the 
constitution? When the right hon. gen- 
tleman’s predecessors were hard pressed, 
they hatched plots, and found their best 
ally ina plot bag. It was a strengthen- 
ing plaister to a weak-backed sdministra- 
tion. When three-fourths of the industry 
of the country subsisted upon charity, 
discontent must follow; yet their manner 
of bearing their misery did not deserve 
the measure before the House: their 
conduct had been exemplary. The con- 
duct of his majesty’s dismiseed ministers 
had brought the country to ruin; and now 
they acted towards the present ministers 
on the principle of reciprocity, ‘ claw 
me, and I'll claw you.” The proposed 
bill gave ministers the power to lodge any 
man they thought proper in Coldbath- 
Fields prison. Fe could but consider the 
measure as a pretext to make. the sus- 
pension permanent; because nothing in 
these times demanded it. Let ministers 
speak out: let the act be struck at once 
from the statute book. He saw no mercy 
in throwing a man into a stone dungeon, 
without a pretext of guilt even sufficient 
to put him on his trial. The privileges of 
Englishmen were gone, if men just re- 
leased from stone cells were to be again 
falsely accused andimprisoned. Previous 
to the late ministers coming into office, 
the act had not been suspended more than 
five or six times; and never but in cases 
of the utmost necessity. 

The Attorney General (Mr. Law) said, 
he rose to accept the challenge which had 
been thrown out by an hon. gentleman, 
and to declare solemnly, that the consti- 
tution of the country would not be safe if 
the bill which was now moved for were 
not passed. He felt himself founded in 
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making this assertion, in consequence of 
the evidence which had been laid before 
the committee; and the impression it 
made upon him, in common with every 
other member of the committee, was, 
that if this bill did not pass, every thing 
valuable in the Jaws and constitution woul 
be liable to be overset and convulsed by 
the machinations of wicked men, availing 
themselves of an unfortunate scarcity, to 
foment discontent, and further their own 
purposes. In supporting a bill for the 
suspension of the Hubeas Corpus act, he 
was ready to admit that it was a measure 
ef. great vigour, and onc to which he 
ve his assent with great reluctance, 
Ccosese there was no man more sensible 
than he was of the value and importance 
of that act; an act more important, per- 
haps, than any other on our statute book. 
In the present state of affairs, however, 
his majesty’s ministers would, in his opi- 
nion, have been guilty of a gross derelic- 
tion of their duty, if, knowing the peril 
of the country. they had not resorted to 
this measure. The committee appointed 
to investigate this business were men of 
high honour and character, and they had 
with one voice agreed upon the necessity 
of the measure. He would maintain that 
it was a most lenient measure; and parti- 
cularly to those persons against whom it 
was intended. Was it not Jenity to them 
to prevent treason, which was intended, 
from being carried into effect? and that 
was the object of the bill. But there ap- 
peared to be a considerable degree of in- 
consistency in the manner in: which gen- 
tlemen opposed the bill; for at one 
moment it was represented as a measure 
of extraordinary severity, and the next it 
was said that it was useless, for that 
ministers had hardly taken up any persons 
in consequence of the power which was 
vested in their hands. One ground of 
argument upon which gentlemen had re- 
lied was, that many persons had been 
taken up, but had not been brought to 
trial; upon this point he wished to ask, 
whether it was not important to conceal 
from the public view those communica- 
tions which were made to government, 
and which enabled it to provide for the 
safety of the state? Every gentleman 
must feel how essential it was, that the 
channels through which government re- 
ceived its intelligence should not be pub- 
licly known. If the person who made 
the communications were once produced 
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in that way. It therefore became a 
question of computation, whether it was 
better to punish one man, or to keep entire 
their means of communication? It had 
been said, that no witnesses had been 
examined against the persons accused of 
high treason, but the spies of government; 
but in return, he wished gentlemen would 
point out an instance in which the testi- 
mony of these witnesses had been falsified. 
In point of fact, the assertion was not 
correct ; for there were witnesses of ano- 
ther description examined. These wit- 
nesses had not only not been contradicted, 
but their evidence had been most mate- 
rially confirmed by subsequent events. 
He begged leave to remind the House, 
that, if it had not been for subsequent 
events, ‘the sainted O'Connor,” who had 
been praised till he was sick of hearing it, 
would have gone to his grave (whenever 
he went there) loaded with all the praise 
which his- compurgators had bestowed so 
liberally upon him. He should therefore 
give his support to the bill; convinced 
that ministers would have been guilty of 
accelerating the ruin of the country, if 
they had not proposed it. 

1 Mr. J. Horne Tooke said, that if there 
was any thing which could drive him to 
despair with regard to the fate of the 
country, it was. what he had witnessed 
that night. When he heard men who 
filled high legal situations under the 
crown make solemn appeals to Heaven, 
and expect to obtain credit for their as- 
sertions ; when he heard such lauguage 
and such doctrines come from them as 
they had advanced, what must he think of 
the situation of the future subjects of. this 
land, when these learned gentlemen were 
herea(ter to sit as ‘judges on the bench? 
One learned gentleman had talked about 
the dangers of assassination, and: had 
asked, whether it would be proper, when 
such a thing was apprehended, to wait for 
the common forms of the law. But he 
would ask if no assassination was ever to 
be apprehended from his majesty’s minis- 
ters? There certainly was, and he him- 
self had been assassinated [a laugh]: he 
stated nothing but what was true, and it 
wasa thing that none should laugh at. 
He believed what he was then saying 
would make some impression on the 
chancellor of the exchequer, whom he 
loved and admired, and of whom be knew 
a little at a time when that right hon. 
gentieman felt that peace and tranquillity 
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He knew his principles and his heart ; and 
he knew it was his misfortune to have 
fallen a victim to one of the noblest and 
best -passtons that ever animated the 
human breast. That right hon. gentleman 
had fallen a victim to his gratitude; and 
that was the cause of his being placed in 
the situation he now held. But, as a father 
and a hasband, he ought to feel for those 
who were fathers and husbands also ;- and 
when power was placed in his hands, he 
ought to take care that it should not be 
abused in the manner it had been by former 
ministers. But the power that had been 
vested in the hands of ministers: did not 
alone proceed from such a bill as the pre« 
sent ; almost the whole of the constitution 
was gone, and therefore more danger wae 
likely to arise from trusting them with the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus act. 
The freedom of the constitution and the 
safety of the country depended on the se- 
parate distribution of the various functions 
of government among distinct bodies. But 
how, this distribution was done away, and 
all the powers, both legislative, judicial, and 
executive, were united in one hand, 
namely, in that of the minister of the 
crown. Nor was this all. The mi- 
misters had, to their other powers, 
added even the functions of jailors, and 
bad subjected men to rigorous confine- 
ment without dny.charge. Several gen- 
tlemen had thought proper to laugh when 
he said he had been assassinated:: but he 
would ask if it was not assassination for a 
man to be kept for the space of seven 
months in close custody, and during that 
time to be ‘deprived of the comforts of 
conversing with, or even seeing his nearest 
and: dearest friends’ and relations? It 
might be said that this privilege was 
granted to those who had solicited it’ 
but i¢ should have been given without 
solicitation. It was true, he was the only 
person among the prisoners confined at 
that time who was not permitted to 
gee his friends, because he had not asked 
for such permission: But the preven- 
tion was a violation of all liberty, and 
eontraty to the very ends of punish- 
ment, by which every thing relating to the 
punishment was to be donc in the most 
publie manner.” The custody in which a 
man was kept should be mo more solitary 
ov secret than his executios.. He wished 
to know what our forefathera would say if a 


criminal, after condemnation had hap- |. 


ened to be executed secretly in prison. 
o such thing could be done by law ; 
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much less was thete any law to authorize 
the keeping an inbocent man in solitary 
confinement. Even a man condemned to 
suffer death wished to die in public. He 
could speak from his own feelings. He had 
the courage not to be afraid of injury ; 
though he did not set up for a brave man. 
He did at one time expect to have been 
led to a public execution; and at that 
very time his greatest consolation was, the 
hope that this execution should take place 
in‘public, and that he might have an op- 
portunity of saying to those around him, 
that death was not so full of terrors as 
some pedple might suppose. He would 
call on gentlemen on the opposite side of 
the House to give an account to the 
House and the country why the laws were 
abused? He also wished the new minister 
would consider the situation in which the 
country was left in his hands; he conjured 
him not to take the power about to bd 
given; and if he did, that he would keep 
it as short atime as possible. A learned 
gentleman had said, that the present was 
hothing more’ than a temporary measure: 
It was seven years, however, since the 
measure had been first introduced ; and 4 
measure of that continuanee, and which 
was now to be renewed could not be called 
temporary, nor was it possible that a 
treasonable and ous conspiracy 
could Jast so long as seven years in any 
country. He was hot frantic enough to 
expect a tenth part of a vote by all he 
should say; but he hoped he should make 
some impresssion on the right hon. gen- 
tleman who had taken upon bim the 
management of the ceuntry in the state to 
which it was row reduced, and how jong 
this war was likely to last. He would find 
the enemy in 4 situation of being magna- 
nimous and politic at the same time: He 
would say he was extremely desirous of 
making peace with this country; that he 
was ready to abandon those colonial pos- 
sessions, on the acquisition of which an 
ex-minister had lately dwelt with so much 
exultation ; but while he appeared to make 
such saccifices on the pert of France, 
while he declared:that the islands should 
be no bone of centention, be would say 
that ‘he had to consult the interest of his 
allies, and tell this country that she most 
give up ‘to. the Dutch the Cape of Good 
Hope, andthe ships which had been 
taken from thence. - : 

The bill was read a first time. On the 
motion that it be read a second time, the 
House divided: © «oo: z 
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Mr. Thomas Pelham ... 
= { Mr. Solicitor General I i 


s Mr. Sheridan  ..ccccccccee 
Noes : Mr. M.A. Taylor ...... a 


So it was resolved in the affirmative. 
On the motion *. That the said Bill be 
now read asecond time,’’ it was moved 
to leave out the word “now,” and at 
the end of the question, to add the words 
*‘upon Monday morning next.” And 
the questiun being put, that the word 
*¢ now,” stand part of the question, the 
House divided : 


Tellers. 
Mr. Abbot  ......0ceccacee 
pee j Mr. ert a 
Mr. Curwenn .cccccscencoses 34 
Mr. Wilberforce Bird ... 


The bi)l was then read a second time, 
committed, reported, read a third time, 
amd passed. The Seditious Meeting 
Bill was also presented, and read a first 
time. It was read a second time on the 
following day, and after a short debate, 
was passed on the 20th. 


. Debate in the Lords on the Habeas 
Corpus nston Bill.) April 17. On 
the order of: the day for the second read- 
ingof the bill, 
he Earl of Moira rose to state his 
objections to. the manner in which it was 
introduced. Ina case of such peculiar 
delicacy in a constitutional point of view, 
it was always the practice to introduce it 
by a recommendation from the crown, or 
& particular report, stating the specific 
grounds which rendered such a measure 
necessary. In the former of these cases 
ministers were responsible ; in the latter, 
every noble lord had the facts before him, 
and would be enabled to form his judg- 
ment-on the expediency of the measure; 
but, in the present mode of proceeding, 
the House had neither of these advan- 
Sages. Ministers were not responsible ; 
and the report being general, their lord- 
ships were called on to act upon confi- 
dence. It was natural for every new 
administration to wish to strengthen its 
hands and to possess the confidence of 
the country. To gain this confidence, it 
was necessary that the people should be 
fully convinced of the necessity of these 
strong measures which it should bring 
forward. They therefore expected from 
their lordships, who-were their hereditary 


Noes 


tended. 
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representatives, that they would notenter- 
tain a question which so deeply affected 
their security, merely upon a general 
report of a committee. . 
Lord Boringdon contended, that it ap- 

ed in the report that the disaffected 
in this country were carrying on a trea- 
sonable correspondence with persons of a 
similar description in Ireland. This was 
an answer to the objection, that. no fact 
was stated in the report to justify the 
measure; which, he contended, was one 
of mildness and moderation to the dis- 
affected few, and of ‘aictet gia and secu- 
ee the peopleat large. 

ord Hobart would assert, that the 
opinion of the committee was formed 
upon the fullest examination of theevidence 
before them, and their recommendation to 
adopt this bill given upon the fullest con- 
viction of its absolute necessity. The 
urgency which called for this measure 
would induce him to move the House to 
pass it immediately through its several 
stages. : 
ord Holland contended, that wher 
noble lords were unable to perceive the 
pecessity-of resorting to a measure of this 
nature, they were naturally led to argue 
that the grounds of its adoption. were 
inadequate and unsatisfactory. On those 
by whom the measure was proposed, it 


“was incumbent to present to the House a 


specific case of necessity. He censured 
ministers for not adhering to the ancient 
constitutional practice in cases of this 
kind, and, without any message from tha 
throne, on the general unsubstantiated 
report of a committee, calling on the 
House to agree to a bil] which involved 
the suspension of the constitution. The 
grounds contained in the report were far 
from satisfying hig mind; nor could he 
consent to renounce the most important 
support of the liberties of the people, on 
such general assertions of the existence of 
& conspiracy as those which it stated. He 
was anxious to understand to what length 
so dangerous a doctrine was to be ex- 
It was the duty of the House to 
roceed on the idea that the power which 


it vested in ministers was liable to great 


abuse. His lordship pointedly alluded to 
the solitary imprisonments and coercive 
severities which had been practised under 
the authority of similar bills, and severely 
censured the conduet of ministers in 
resisting the dismissal from office of Aris, 
the gaoler of Coldbath-fields prison. The 


same system of coercion had been tried 
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in Ireland, and, instead of tranquillity, it 


had driven the people to open rebellion. 


The same system here was hourly pushi- 
ing the country into the most alarming 
situation. The abandonment of those 
severe and unconstitutional measures, and 
the re-establishment of British liberty on 
its ancient and venerable footing, would 
do more to tranquillise the popular mind 
than all the irritating measures that minis- 
ters could devise. 

The Earl of Westmorland vindicated 
the conduct of the committee which had 
been appointed, and the report they had 
made. With regard to the use which 
ministers had made of the former suspen- 
sion of this act, he challenged the noble 
lord to prove that any good and loyal 
subject had been put into prison in con- 
sequence of such suspension. The power 
with which ministers were entrusted had 
in no case been abused. — 

Lord Grenville thought, that enough 
had been stated in the report of the com- 
mittee, to satisfy their Jordships of the 
expediency of adopting the measure. It 
had been stated, that a conspiracy of the 
same nature still existed, which had in- 
volved Ireland in such calamities, and 
which, had it not been for the vigilance of 
ministers and parliament, would have 
involved this country in similar distresses. 
Their lordships committee had stated, that 
the report ofthe Commons had been fully 
proved; and they stated this fact as the 
result of their own inquiries on the sub- 
ject. But a degree of proof had been 
required by noble lords, which was in- 
compatible with the wy object of ap- 
pointing a committee of secrecy. The 
committee had stated that the same con- 
x tidy existed, and was still pursued in 

is country, as bad plunged Ireland in 
rebellion. The continuance of this con- 
spiracy constituted a good reason for the 
continuance of the present measure. The 
committee had likewise stated, that the 
design of the conspirators was, to cause a 
sudden explosion, which was intended to 
take place in the -interval between the 
expiration of the former bills and the 
renewal of those now before the House. 
This of itself afforded a reason, not merel 
for passing the bill, but for doing so wit 
as little delay as possible. 

The bil] was then read a second time. 
After which it went through the remain- 
Jog stages, and was pass : 


. Protest against the Habeas Corpus Sus- 
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pension Bill}. The following Protest was 
entered on the Journals: 
*s Dissentient, ‘ 

1. “* Because no sign of disaffection to 
the constitution of the country has hi- 
therto appeared in the body of the 
people. 

2. “ Because the leading argument 
which has been made use of in favour of 
the said suspension, namely, that it was 
to prevent a few disaffected persons from 
corrupting the mass of the people is nu- 
gatory, since the application of the same 
principle would be equally strong to the. 
preservation of all wholesome restraint, 
of power in the punishment of all other 
crimes as well as high treason, and would 
do away the very essence and ground- 
work of liberty under the law ; a few of- 
fenders in every branch. of crime never 
being wanting to palliate on those grounds 
the substitution of- discretionary power 
forlaw. | 

8. “ Because the constitution unmuti- 
lated, is abundantly provided in itself with 
adequate means for its own protection. 

4. ‘© Because the Suspension of the. 
said Habeas Corpus Act is, in fact, le-. 
velled against the wants of the people, 
and not against the efforts of Jacobinism, 
which have long ceased to be any thing 
but the derision of all Europe. 

5. ** Because the suspension of the said. 
act has no pretensions to alleviate the 
wants, or redress the grievances of the 
people, but merely to stifle for awhile the 
complaints they occasion. 

6. ‘ Because the suspension of the said 
act of Habeas Corpus has a natural ten- 
dency to infuse into the present existing 
discontents, a turn of a political nature, 
to which they are at present a perfect 
stranger, by cutting off from the subject 
the privilege of freely communicating his 
ideas without restraint, and thereby driving 
him to extremities, which, under a free 
government, he would have no occasion 
to resort to. | i | 

7. ‘ Becausecensidering the suspension 
of the said act of Habeas Corpus on the 

ounds on which it is endeavoured to be 
justified, it does not appear to be a mea- 
sure of ripe asbee necessity, called for by 
local and adventitious circumstances, but 
rather to form part of a general system of 
resistance to certain disputed points of 
morality, which must carry equal weight 
with them at all times, and in all ages, as 
lung as men continue to receive from the 
Almighty the same intellectual faculties. ,; 
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8. “-Because it appears from certain 
late transactions both in this House and 
elsewhere, that the undoubted privilege 
of keeping the proceedings of the legis- 
lature secret, is endeavoured to be ex- 
tended to the seclusion of the body of the 
nation from knowing in what manner they 
are governed, and that the suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus act will give a colour 
to such a jealous, timid, and self-accusing 
syetem. 

9. ** Because it behoves every member 
of this House to ascertain by what re- 
peated acts, whether it is really intended 
to govern Englishmen free born, by prin- 
ciples which it is thought necessary to 
conceal from them, and that the suspen- 
sion of the Habeas Corpus act cannot 
fai] to operate on the fears of members of 
this House, to deter them from carrying 
this and other laudable undertakings into 
execution. 

10. ‘* Because when the Habeas Corpus 
act was last suspended, the powers that 
were thereby vested were most shamefully 
abused, as appeared by the Report of a 
Select Committee of the House of Com- 
mons formed to inquire into the circum- 
stances. 

Ii. and lastly. “ Because, if it is ne- 
.cessary to delegate powers so extensive 
as those which are admitted by the sus- 
 eapege of the Habeas Corpus act, the 
ast persons who ought to receive them 
are the ministers of the crown, who have 
already more power than they know how 
to make a proper use of. 

(Signed)  “ CAMELFORD.” 


_ Report from the Lords’ Committee of 
Secrecy on the State of Ireland, and the 
Proceedings of certain Disaffected Persons 
sx both Parts of the United Kingdom.] 
April 27. Lord Loughborough made 
the following Report from the Lords 
Committee of Secrecy : 


ReEporr. 


. Their lordships having been pleased to 
refer to this committee the bill for reviving 
and continuing an act for preventing Seditious 
Meetings and Assemblies, the committee 
thought it their duty to proceed immediately 
on the special matter of that reference, and 
they must, in the first place, recall their lord- 
ay attention to the Report of a committee 
Jai before them on the 27th of May 1799, 
together with the Report of the committee of 
the House of Commons referred to in that 
report for a full explanation of the nature of 
the Seditions Meetings and Assemblies, which 

{VOL. XXXV.] 
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were found to have existed at that periud, 
under various denominations ; observing only, 
that the subsequent information has corro- 
borated ‘every statement in that Report, at 
the same time, that. it has proved to the 
committee, that by the effect of the measures 
which parliament had adopted their meetings 
have been considerably checked, and the 
spirit which had excited them in a great de- 
gree repressed. 

' When it became known to some of the 
most stirring members of the society, which, 
under the name of the London Corresponding 
Society, is so particularly described in the 
former Report, that the act for preventing 
seditious meetings had expired, they drew 
together at first in small parties with a degree 
of caution, changing frequently their place of 
rian: and omitting their accustomed 
forms, being still apprehensive, as they ex- 
pressed themselves, of the act, which had not 
then expired, for the suspension of the Ha- 
beas Corpus act. In this condition various 
plans were formed in different meetings for 
resuming and carrying on with more security 
their former practices. Among other devices, 
one was proposed and adopted by a consider- 
able number, to assume the name and ap- 
pearance of a Benefit Society. 

Those who were thus to take the name of a 
Benefit Society had no other purpose but to’ 
mask under the name a Political Society, 
formed for purposes the most flagitious ; for 
it was expressly declared, that no fund, raised 
by regular contribution, should form the 
stock of this society; no persons admitted 
members but those of democratic sentiments, 
who were to receive copies of the rules of a ' 
Benefit Society, not that they should be ob- 
served, but that they might deceive the ma- 
pee in case any of the meetings should 

e suspected; converting thereby, in fraud of 
the law, an excellent establishment.for the 
relief of the sober and industrious poor, into 
an instrument for the destruction of sobricty 
and industry. Many members of the former 
Corresponding Sociely and their friends were 
in this manner engaged. | 

Others appear to have been at the same: 
time concerting a deeper design of a Secret 
Society, which after it had attained a pre er 
maturity, was announced to the Benefit So- 
ciety that had been established about three- 
weeks, and became numerous, by two persons 
in the character of delegates from a Society of 
Emancipation, and desiring to know whether 
the pretended Benefit Society would connect 
itself with their Society. The proposal was 
favourably received, and a future meeting 
appointed, at which they should be furnished 
with the instructions of the plan of that 
society. At that. meeting the instructions 
produced in writing were to this effect:—. 
The members to be admitted by a test, or 
declaration on oath, to be sworn on the Bible, 
when it can be produced ; but it is observed, 
that since Paine’s Age of Reason, it is looked . 


[4 O] 
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op as a mark of incivism to kee 
The persons entrusted to swear others, or, in 
the phrase of the society, to initiate them, 
are termed Conductors. They reccived a 
written appointment, with a printed instruc- 
tion, and printed declaration feopics of each 
of these are annexed to this Report]; ten 
1nitiated are allotted to each conductor, who 
is to make a report of them, at stated times, 
to another officer called a Superintendant, 
appointed over every ten conductors. To 
each superintendant a Messenger is assigned, 
by whom he is to communicate with the 
executive, the names and number of which 
are only to be known by themselves, or per- 
haps to the messengers; but they are sup- 

osed to be persons of superior consequence. 

igns are instituted, by which the members 
may know each other; but it does not dis- 
tunctly appear whether all the initiated, or 
only the conductors, are entrusted with the 
knowledge of the signs. 

The plan thus explained was fully approved, 
and the Benefit Society agreed to form one 
indivisible Society, under the name of United 
‘Britons. This association appears to have 
taken place about the middle of the month of 
March last. Of the practice and habits of 


a Bidle. 


this association the cominittee has received. 


more precise information. In their general 
meetings they are somewhat reserved on the 
subject of religion, for fear of frightenin 
away persons who have some respect for reli- 
gion (which has happily been the case, and 
as contributed to the detecting of their 
schemes). But it appears to your committee 
ta very principal object of their leaders 
been to use every means in their power 
to work upon all persons whose religious 
Opinions differ from those of the establish- 
ment: for which purpose the General Exe- 
cutive has recommended it in the strongest 
manner to their followers, to mix as much as 
possible with such persons, and, by conceal- 
ing their own sentiments, which are adverse 
to all religion, and seemingly ied ban those 
of the persons with whom they should com- 
municate, to gain proselytes to their political 
designs, and thus to promote the execution of 
their mischievous and determined purpose of 
overthrowing the constitution. In the confi- 
dential meetings of the initiated, however, 
they endeavour to turn the people against 
religion, in order to overthrow the state 
through the church ; observing, that if there 
Were no priests there would be no king. 
Among the most frequent subjects treated in 
these confidential meetings of the initiated, 
plans of insurrection to excited on the 
pretext of the high price of provisions, but 
directed to the subversion of government, 
have been discussed, and the means traced 
out for procuring arms of the most dangerous 
species. Tle members are instructed to fre- 
quent clubs where wurkmen and soldiers re- 
sort, to appear there unconnected, and to 
bold opposite sides in the questions they are 
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instructed to raise, Their purposes are of a 
more sanguinary complexion than the ordinary 
mischiefs of a mob; for your committee has 
had particular infurmation of the time and 
place, and of some persons attending the meet- 
ing within a very recent period, when a plan of 
assassinating certain members of parliament 
at their own houses, formed with no inconsi- 
derable ee of contrivance, was proposed, 
and seemed to meet with the general acqui- 
escence of all the company that it would be 
gia fac agen = Ges 

It has also appeared to your mittee, 
that societies of eaimilar formation with this, 
since the period when it became coaly 
known that the act for preventing Seditious 
Meetings had expired, have been formed in 
various parts of the country, and, after the 
expiration of the act for suspending the Ha- 
beas Corpus act, assumed a bold and dari 
aspect; besides these pets where the ope- 
rations of such societies have only been 
known to the vigilant attention of the magis- 
trates, and kept down by their prudence and 
firmness, a very dangerous conspiracy of a 
similar nature had manifested itself in some 
parts of the country, which, from all its 
forms and habits, affords the strongest pre- 
sumption of a mutual intercourse between 
those conspirators and the United Britons: 
the only apparent difference being, that the 
meeting in the country, being chiefly con- 
nected with manufacturers, is obliged to as- 
sume a more apparent concern for their in- 
terest in regard to the dearness of living, and 
ostensibly aims at the reduction of the price 
of provisions, or the increase of the price of 
labour ; whereas the Society of United Britons 
in London does not hesitate to profess their 
wish to frustrate every plan for the relief of 
the poor, the high pecs of provisions being 
most favourable to their object of exciting in- 
surrection. 

The committee has further to observe, that, 
by most certain intelligence, it appears that 
there still exist in the dominions of the hing’s 
enemies, at least two established committees 
of traitors to the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, aaa employed in 
carrying on correspondence, by their agents, 
with the leaders of the societies, and abettin 
them in the most atrocious circumstances o 
the crimes they are meditating, and encour- 
aging them by holding out hopes of invasion. 

The committee has also had t reason 
to believe, that many of the United Irish, 
who, either by the lenity of the government 
of that country, or by their own apprehension 
of its just severity, have taken refuge 
have, by all the means they had been used 
to practise, stimulated and inflamed the 
minds of the members of these meetings to a 
higher pitch of extravagance, and rendered it 
more necessary to subject them to that con- 
tro}, which, in its former exercise, was as use- 
ful to themselves as it was salutary to the 
state; for it is remarkable that no act of ree 
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striction could be more truly preventive o 
evil than the statute in question has proved 
to be, there having seldom occurred an occa- 
sion for enforcing the act during its continu- 
ance. Itis therefore the unanimous and de- 
cided opinion of your Committee, that the 
bill pow referred to their consideration ought 
to pess into a law. 


Appointment of a Conductor. 


Fellow Citizen :—The Ex appoints you asa 
Conductor. They expect you will faithfully 
discharge your duty, agreeable to the instruc- 
tions you receive. Health and respect. 

March 14, 1801. A. 


Duty of Conductors. 


There shall be in each department a num- 
ber of officers, to be called Conductors, who 
shall receive their orders, sealed, from an of- 
ficer entitled a superintendant. Each con- 
ductor is required to call on members to the 
number of ten, to convey to them the orders 
of the Executive, to receive from them what- 
ever sums of money they may choose to con- 
tribute towards defraying the apne expense ; 
as alco the name and place of abode, sealed, 
of all persons ent as members, or any 
other communications they may wish to 
transmit to the Exccutive; all of which he 
shall faithfully deliver to the superintendant. 
Each member is required to exert himself, to 
the utmost of his power, to unite his friends 
in the bonds of brotherhood and affection, 
which shall be a as aa :—On aes 
coming acquainted with any person o 
character, who has manifested a firm attach- 
ment to the cause of justice and humanity, 
desirous of being a member, he shail present 
the declaration for his voluntary acceptance, 
his name shall then be returned to the con- 
ductor who lives must contiguous to him, 
who shall faithfully transmit to the superin- 
tendant his report to commence every se- 
cond Monday. 


e e 


Declaration. 


In the awful presence of Almighty God, 
I, A. B. do voluntarily declare, that I will en- 
deavour, to the utmost of my power, to obtain 
the object of this union; namely, to recover 
those rights which the Supreme Being, in his 
infinite bounty, hath given to all men: and 
that neither h nor fears, rewards nor pu- 
nishments. shall ever induce me to inform on 
or give evidence, directly or indirectly, con- 
cerning the business of this or of any similar 
society. SohelpmeGod! - 


Second Report from the Commons’ Com- 
mittee of Secrecy on the State of Ireland, 
and the proceedings of certain Disaffected 
Persons in-both parte of the United King- 
dem.) May 15. Mc. Thomas Pelham 
reported from the Committee of Secrecy, 


of Secrecy on the State of Treland, 8c. 
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that the committee had made a further 
progress in the matters to them referred, 


and had directed him to make a report 
thereof to the House; and he read the 
report in his place, as follows : 


Sreconp Report. 


The Committee of Secrecy, to whom the 


several papers, which were presented 
(sealed up) to the House, by Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, upon the first 


and second days of April last, by his ma- 
jesty’s command, were referred ; and who 
were directed to cxamine the matters 
thereof, and report the same, as they 
shall appear to them to the House : 


_ Have proceeded further in their examina- 
tion of the papers referred to them, and in 
the investigation and consideration [of other 
and more recent means of information, which 
have been furnished since the period of their 
first report. Part of these arising from the 
oral testimony of persons well acquainted 
with the state of Ireland, and particularly 
with the execution of the powers confided in 
the lord lieutenant by the several acts for the 
suppression of the rebellion in that part of the 
united kingdom, and who but lately arrived in 
England, it would have been impossible for 
your committee to avail themselves of it, if 
they had not delayed longer than would 
otherwise have been necessary, the report 
which they now submit to the consideration 
of the House. 

The information which, through various 
channels has reached your committee, has 
developed the views and conduct of the dis- 
affected in all parts of the. United Kingdom, 
as well as on the continent, since the period 
when the report was made from the commit- 
tee of secrecy in 1799. Most of the sources of 
intelligence, both: on that eccasion and the 

resent, are obviously of a nature which, 
om every consideration of good faith, hu- 
manity, and policy, it would be highly im- 
per to particularize to the House: your 
committee have not, however, neglected to’ 
examine into the degree of credit to which 
each of them was fairly entitled: they have 
inquired into the general consistency of the 
accounts themselves; the confirmation re- 
ceived from collateral sources, from the pre- 
cise coincidence of material facts with the 
information and notice which had been pre- 
viously given; from existing and unquestion- 
able documents, corresponding with antece- 
dent verbal accounts; and from the confes- 
sions of the actors themselves ; and have seen 
how far all these have been combined throught 
a period of several years in thecommunication 
of any individual. This examination has 
impressed them with full confidence in the 
accuracy of the information received; and 
what is now submitted to the House is the 
result of the unanimous opinion of your cunt- 
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mittee as to the truth of the facts themselves, 
as well as the consequences which have been 
deduced from them. 

It was not to be expected that persons who 
had deeply imbibed the principlesof the French 
Revolution ; who were,inflamed with the most 
sanguinary animosity against all the existing 
establishments of church and state ; that such 
of them, particularly of the lower orders of 
society, whose hopes were instigated by the 
prospect of the plunder of the rich, and the 
partition of the landed property of the coun- 
ary, and who had been taught to abjure all 
the restraints which divine or human laws 
have imposed on the passions of men; should 
be indeed, by any change of circumstances, 
or legal coercion, suddenly to abandon those 
principles, and to return to the duties of loyal 
and peaceable subjects ; It accordingly appears 
manifest, that, though the exertions of the 
disaffected in this country were suppressed by 
the vigilance of government acting under the 

wers entrusted to them by parliament, and 

y the fear of detection and immediate appre- 
hension, yet their disposition remained unal- 
tered; that from the month of May 1799, 
notwithstanding the detention of several’ of 
the most active members of the late Corre- 
sponding Society, others have continued 
occasionally to meet, without any form of 
regular association, and studiously avoiding 
any constant place of assembling, or written 
memorial of their transactions.—A principal 
object at first was the collection of money for 
the reliefof the persons confined under charges 
of treasonable and seditious practices, with 
whom they seem constantly to have preserved 
their former connexion.—On the 5th of No- 
vember 1799, when they began to derive fresh 
encouragement from the unfavourable events 
on the continent, and the evacuation of Hol- 
land by the British troops, a party of them 
assembled to celebrate the anniversary of 
Hardy’s acquittal, on whig¢h occasion they 
appear first to have ventured on a more open 
avowal of their opinions, and to have indulged 
in the most treasonable and seditious toasts 
and songs. As yet, however, the mischief 
went no farther; and, indeed, during all this 
pevc. till late in the last year, they seem to 

ave despaired of any immediate success in 
their projects, for which some of them sup- 
posed no favourable opportunity would occur 
till the restoration of peace should, as they 
hoped, have at once removed the legal -re- 
Strainis which now impeded their operations, 
and brought home such an addition of unem, 
ployed hands as would increase the existing 
scarcity, and add to the prevailing discontents. 
~-They felt themselves, and lamented, the 
effect of the powers entrusted to government 
by the act for suspending the Habeas Corpus 
act: their former leaders were dispersed and 
tec'uded, and they apprehended for them- 
selves a similar fate. Particular events, 
however, of the nature befure alluded to, had 
at different times given some encouragement 
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‘tto their views, and diminished their appre- 
hensions: the successes of the enemy in the 
last campaign, the disappointments of our 
allies, still more of any enterprise in which 
this country was more particularly concerned, 
or any danger which threatened the lite or 
health of their sovereign, were, as they oc- 
curred, a constant source of satisfaction, and 
of renewed hope andexpectation. The health 
of the chief consul of France, the success of 
his arms, when opposed to those of their 
country ; the progress of the rupture with the 
Northern powers, as a means of impoverish- 
ing our merchants, and creating distress and 
discontent among the manufacturers, were 
among the first wishes that marked the com- 
plexion of their convivial meetings, or ex- 
pressed the malignity of their private reflec- 
tinns. The dearth of provisions earty in the 
last year opened a new field for similar spe- 
culations, and the return of it after the last 
harvest increased the inducements and the 
hope of converting it to their views; of this, 
as well as of other public calamities, they 
were disposed to avail themselves in a way 
that marks sufficiently the character of those 
principles which lead the revolutionary en- 
thusiast to overlook, or make him seek to 
augment the miseries, however extended, of 
individuals, in the hope of deriving from them 
the means of subverting existing establisb- 
ments. They affected, indeed openly, much 
feeling for the sufferings uf the people, and 
fomented their complaints against the sup- 
posed authors of them; but in private they 
expressed their satisfaction at the continuance 
of the distress, and were only apprehensive 
‘that the cause of the complaint might cease 
by a return of plenty; they hoped Tenouanly 
that the scarcity would press hard upon the 
soldiery, and produce discontent and insubor- 
dination; and the better to serve their cause, 
they did not scruple to hold out the most un- 
warranted hopes of success in their extensive 
plans of meditated seduction. They disap- 
proved, indeed, of the disposition to riot which 
appeared in some places, on account of the 
scarcity, in the month of September last, as 
leading to partial and premature insurrection, 
not sufficiently connected with their own 
more large and revolutionary views ; but they 
thought a period somewhat later more favour- 
able to their designs, which might be better 
advanced by a different line of conduct. 
Under this impression, they promoted a meet- 
ing of a most dangerous nature to be held at 
Kennington Common on the 9th of Novem- 
ber, by a public advertisement, which was 
stated to government at the time to be issued 
under their direction: this fact has since been 
confirnied by a positive deposition upon oath, 
and by concurrent testimony which has been 
obtained in consequence of some of the late 
apprehensions; from all which it also appears 
fhat several of the persons above referred to 
attended, and that the state of the weather 
alone prevented their being present in greater 
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numbers; other meetings were concerted in| 


different parts of the metropolis or its vicinity, 
with a view to distract the attention of magis- 
trates, and harass the operations of the mili- 
tary. The first of these, however, failed, in 
consequence of the information previously 
afforded to the officers of government, and 
the presence of magistrates; and the others 
were prevented by the apprehension cr detec- 
tion, from the reward offered for the convic- 
tion of the persons concerned in convening 
the first. Similar plans were still in agitation 
in the following month, when a seditious and 
treasonable hand-bill, in the form of a pe 
clamation, was prepared and circulated by a 
person lately a leading member of the dis- 
affected societies, and who your Committee 
have reason to believe was principally con- 
cerned in convening the meeting on Ken- 
nington Common, acopy of which is annexed 
to this report. 

While such were the views and transactions 
of the disaffected in England, many of the 
United Irish, who had either been driven 
from, or.voluntarily quitted their own coun- 
try, and resorted to London, seem to have re- 
sumed their former Cesigns, and to have pre- 
prepared similar means of carrying them into 
effect. They certainly boasted of having set 
on foot the fabrication of those weapons here, 
which they had used in the disastrous rebellion 
of their own country; and several pikes, 
though probably not to the number which 
they were desirous their friends should be- 
lieve, appear certainly to have been made in 
different parts of the metropolis and its vici- 
nity, and shown on different occasions among 
parties of the disaffected; some of those 
actually engaged in that rebellion undertook 
to teach the use of them; and contracts were 
actually in agitation with manufacturers, de- 
scribed to your Committee, for furnishing the 
members of the British Union with daggers 
at a reasonable price. No specific place was 
appointed for the meetings which were held 
between these different descriptions of per- 
sons, but sufficient intimation was constantly 
given to those concerned, where they might 
on most occasions meet the associates of their 
crimival designs. . 

It was not, however, til] the commence- 
ment of the present year, that a settled or 
combined plan of operations seems to have 
been carried on by any of the persons above 
referred to. The act for preventing Seditious 
Meetings appears to have expired before they 
were generally aware of the circumstance; 
but the knowledge of it, as soon as circulated 
amongst them, iuspired fresh hopes, and pre- 
pared them for less concealed operations, 
though fora time they were checked by the 
apprehension which they expressed from the 

‘continuance of the law suspending the Habeas 
Corpus act: the terror of this prevented their 
calling general meetings, as had been at first 
suggested; and it was not till both should be 
removed that they intended to execute the 
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plan which they had concerted for renewing, 
in a more dangerous shape, their sercret com- 
binations. 

These points gained, a new association be- 
gan to be formed; the members of which 
were bound to each other by an oath, and 
distinguished by a sign known only to the 
initiated. 

In the formation of this new society, ten 
men were to have the management of the 
whole business, under the title of Executives, 
who alone held meetings for these purposes ; 
these communicated, by means of a super- 
intendant, with ten others in each district, 
called Conductors, each of whom was to have 
ten men under him, known only to himself; 
their duty was, to swear in fresh members, to 
transmit a list of their names and places of 
abode to the Executives, and such money as 
was collected for the use of the society, to 
the treasurer. The advantages proposed from 
this arrangement were—secrecy, from. the 
small number of the Executives, and celerity 
in calling large meetings together, through 
the intervention of the subordinate gradation 
of members, and thus precluding any dis- 
covery from their associates, by calling them 
all suddenly into action, and having them 
immediately under the eye of the principal 
leaders. A printed address, tending to incite 
the people to insurrection, was circulated by 
some of these conductors, whose duty was 
prescribed in the same paper, together with 
the oath above-mentioned, which is inserted 
in the Appendix, as also another form of the 
orders given to the Conductors. 
_ The discoveries which had been made of 
similar designs, by the seizure of papers at 
fixed places of meeting, induced them to adopt 
measures to defeat in future such means of 
detection: clubs were formed under the dis- 
guise of benefit societies, and in their own it 
was determined to commit as little as possible 
to writing, to adjourn their meetings to dif- 
ferent places, and, according to the plan above- 
mentioned, to entrust the management of 
their designs to a very select body, requiring 
the assistance of few confidential officers, 
whose duties might be thus shortly explained 
to them, without confiding to the mass of 
their associates the actual alan and practices, 
or even the names of the principal directors. 
This was the more easy, as they no longer 
affected the disguise of aiming only at the 
rerorm of alleged abuses in the constitution 
or sala i which might require long and 
elaborate dissertations to explain and enforce. 
These men wished for no converts but those 
who, from some motive or other, were ready 
to attempt by force the direct subversion of 
the government and constitution of their 
country. They saw in Ireland the example 
of such a rebellion as they wished to promote 
here, and they hoped to find in the temporary 
distresses of the puorer orders, a motive for 
engaging ip such desperate attempts. By the 
commission of what crimes their objects were 
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to be effected, seems to have been a matter 


of small concern to many of them; private 
and individual assassination unquestionably 
was among the measures proposed at several 
meetings, as fit to pias or accompany the 
general rising: and though your Committee 
are willing to believe that no great progress 
has been made in preparing for the execution 
of such atrocious projects, yet it has been 
distinctly proved on oath, that the idea has 
been frequently thrown out and discussed, 
with the deliberate purpose of familiarizing 
it to the minds of the hearers, or preparing 
them for its adoption, if it should be thought 
necessary. 

Near the same time, principles of a similar 
nature were studiously promulgated in a so- 
ciety of another description, and disguised by 
pretexts of a different nature. It was pro- 
ip to meet in convivial parties, as described 

y themselves, “ after a free and easy manner, 
and, without encumbering themselves with 
rales, to converse on the subject recommended 
to them, to provoke investigation, and answer 
objections.” The topics they proposed for 
discussion, and recommended for adoption, 
were stated to be contained ina olat 
Seca by one Spence, from whom that 

lety had assu the title of Spensonians. 
This recommendation, as well as several ex- 
tracts from the work itself, will be found in 
the Appendix, from which it will appear that 
the principal sk of the writer is to recom- 
mend the complete extermination of royalty, 
nobility, and property, for the purpose of an 
equal parochial division of the | ei of lands, 
as the basis ofa “ beautiful and powerful new 
republic.” That this was to be effected hy a 
general insurrection of the people, for which 
the revolutionary outrages in France, and the 
mutimy in our own fleet, were held out as 
Jaudable examples. 

The act for suspending the Habeas Corpus 
act having now expired, all the persons de- 
tained under the sanction of it, who choose 
to enter into recognizances for their future 
good behaviour, were discharged. This was 
an occasion of too much exultation to the 
new conspirators to be passed over without 
some mark of distinction. A supper was ac- 
cordingly given in honour of those thus libe- 
rated, and at which near twenty of them at- 
tended. The temper and objects of those who 
composed this meeting, which was solely of a 
convivial nature, can only be collected from 
accounts of the public conversation of the 
company, and the sentiments conveyed in the 
toasts and songs with which they were enter- 
tained—the latter have been particularly de- 
scribed to your Committee, and were all of 
the most treasonable and seditious nature; 
and one of their toasts was, “ The health of 
the Chief Consul of France.” The discourse 
held was suited to these incentives—plans of 
insurrection were openly avowed, and pro- 
fessed to be directed in the first instance 
against the lives of the chief officers of go- 


vernment, and to the destruction of the House 
of Correction in Cold-bath-fields. Some of 
those recently discharged avowed their deter- 
tination to persist in the same designs, and 
expressed their confidence in the number of 
their associates, whom they reproached for 
pes having sooner effected their release by 
erce. 

This meeting seems to have occasioned a 
more confident opinion of their strength, and 
of the success of their schemes of seduction. 
They boasted of the extension of their society 
over different and remote districts of the me- 
tropolis. They were not, however, insensible 
to the proceedings of parliament on the sub- 
ject of the Martial Law bill in Ireland, which 
they were apprehensive might be applied to 
the suppression of their enterprises here, or, 
if not, at feast that the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus act would be renewed, and 
effectually operate to counteract their de- 
signs. Under this impression, a particolar 
degree of caution was recommended by the 
Executives, as to the persons to whom the 
oath should be administered. They suspected 
they were observed, and were afraid of being 
apprehended before their plan was ripe fur 
execution, which they admitted it would not 
be till they were provided with arms sufficient 
for their purpose. The same apprehension 
operated differently on some of the most ar- 
dent spirits of the confederacy, who were stilt 
more sanguine as to the numbers who would 
join them, and who were desirous of striking 
the blow before measures could be taken for 
their suppression, and who thought they 
might supply the want of which they com- 
plained, by a desperate attack on several re- 
positories of arms, which would at once de- 
prive the military of the means of resistance, 
and furnish themselves with weapons for at- 
tack ;—others, not admitted to the secrets of 
the Executives, accused them of tardiness in 
their operations, and were impatient to be 
called into action. The more cautious coun- 
cils, however, prevailed, which were, perhaps, 
promoted by mutual suspicion, and by the 
reluctance of some, when it came near the 
point, to engage in outrages of such atrocity. 

In the mean time other meetings, chiefly 
of a convivial nature, but adapted to the ad- 
vancement of the same objects, continued to 
be held in various parts of the town, for the 
express purpose (as avowed by one of their 
associates), of bringing together the old mem- 
bers of the British Union, and of encouraging 
them to persevere, by the presence of their 
former leaders, now again at large; who on 
their part agreed to use every effort to re- 
organize that society, and some of whom, in 
furtherance of that plan, appeared at meet- 
ings in one district of the town, as plenipo- 
tentiaries from the other. The character of 
one of the society before-mentioned, under 
the name of “ Spensonians,” is sufficiently 
marked by toasts which were given and re- 
ceived with applause, and which on that ac- 
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count your Committee have inserted in their 
Appendix. On another occasion, some of the 
more immediate leaders of the new associa- 
tion met with some of the persons then lately 
liberated, and one of the most active of the 
latter description gave, under the name of 
“ The tremendous Toast,” “ May the last of 
Kings be strangled in the Bowels of the last 
of Priests !” 

At oneof the most recent meetings a supper 
was given, at the expense of some unknown 
patron, to celebrate again the release of the 
champions of their cause; when they were 
still entertained with the most seditious songs 
and toasts, sufficiently descriptive of their at- 
tachment toour foreignenemy,and abhorrence 
of the form of our own constitution; such as, 
“ Buonaparté, and Success to the Army of 

1”. The Guillotine, a Cure for the 
King’s Evil !”” 

The assiduity with which these persons 
attempt to enlist in their cause every class of 
interested or visionary reformers is apparent, 
mot only in the encouragement given to the 
Spensonian doctrines of Partition of Property, 
which yet they treat as chimerical and absurd, 
but also in the propagation of religious 
tenets, which have obtained some footing, 
and which lead (as among the enthusiasts in 
the reign of Charles the First), to the abro- 
gation of all restraint from temporal autho- 
rity. ._ The doctrine of an approaching Mille- 
nium has found many converts, and is glanced 
at in some of the publications already noticed. 
The leaders of the new association, many of 
them secretly professing an utter disbelief in 
the Christian religion, and even considering 
it as a mark of incivism to be possessed of a 
Bible, but readily embracing any means of 
effecting the subversion of all religious esta- 
blishment as a step towards the destruction 
of regal government, willingly lend them- 
selves to this delusion, ond direct their 
agents never to advance their own opinions 
in opposition to it, hut to reserve them for the 
more confidential intercourse of the deeply 
initiated, and even to be provided with argzu- 
ments on both sides of the question, in order 
to promote discussion in places of public 
resort, and draw attention to their own 
doctrines. 

On the 19th of April last, several of the 
persons above referred to as principals of the 
mew society, were apprehended under a war- 
rant from the duke of Portland, while hold- 
ing one of their meetings.—The only papers 
discovered were another printed copy of the 

per already referred to, and which had 

en previously transmitted to your Com- 
mittee, and an address signed Hibernicus, 
directed to “ Britons and Fellow Citizens,” 
inserted in the Appendix. 

Your Committee have thus detailed the 
proceedings of the disaffected carried on in 
the metropolis, and as directed principally to 
its disturbance ; but they would afford a very 
inadequate representation of the extent of 
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the confederacy, if, in proceeding to advert to 
the state of other parts of the country, and’ 
even of Ireland, they omitted to notice the 
concert which in some measure pervades the 
whole, and the striking coincidence of views, 
and the means of obtaining them. While 
the disaffected in London confined themselves 
in the course of tbe last autumn to loose 
though violent expressions of discontent, and 
endeavoured to evade discovery by avoiding 
any written evidence of their transactions, or 
any certain place of meeting, the same pre- 
caution was adopted by those of similar prin- 
ciples at Nottingham ; accompanied by simi- 
lar declarations of hopes arising from the 
dearness of provisions, and wishes for the 
aggravation rather than the alleviation of that 
calamity; and when early in the present 
ear a systematic plan was first observed 
ere, it first began to be rumoured among 
the disaffected there. 
At the same period, seditious eniissaries 
were first detected endeavouring to excite | 
insurrection among the manufacturers of dif- 
ferent parts of Lancashire. This was to be 
done by associating as many as possible 
under the sanction of an oath nearly similar 
to tlat adopted in London, and which, with 
an account of the secret sign which accom- 
panied it, has been transmitted from various 
quarters to government, and laid before your 
Committee. Dangerous meetings were dis- 
puiset as in London, under the Lepr henaid of. 
riendly societies for the relief of sick mem- 
bers: the persuasion of a general revolution 
shortly to take place, and consequently the 
inefficacy of all resistance, was studiously 
diffused throughout the country, with a view 
both to excite the disaffected, and to dis- 
hearten and disunite the loyal. On the same 
account, the numbers of those engaged in 
the confederacy weré' exaggerated, and stated 
sometimes as amounting to 60,000 trained to 
military exercise, at others, including Ireland, 
to no less than 1,500,000. The disposition 
of the people in the part of the country 
alluded to, being previously untainted to any 
extent with seditious principles, it was neces- 
sary to found the hopes of insurrection chiefly 
on the pressure arising from the scarcity of 
provisions. It was this feeling, fomented for 
other purposes by more artful instigators, that 
probably led those who took the oath in ques- 
tion to engage in those schemes of insurrec- 
tion. The seditious emissaries well knew, 
that if they could promote a general rising of 
a large proportion of the inhabitants of a 
poreen district under any pretext, it would 
easy to draw them on, under more des- 
perate leaders, to attempt the subversion of 
every establishment of the constitution within 
their reach, especially if aided by similar ex- 
plosions at the same time in different parts of 
the country, and the alarm, or actual exist- 
ence, of foreign invasion. Though this was 
the pretext of discontent, they themsclves 
felt so little for the distresses which they 
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affected to relieve, that they concurred with 
their associates in other places already ad- 
verted to, in the wish for the aggravation of 
them, as a more powerful means of exciting 
popular tumult. The principal of these emis- 
saries are represented as delegated from 
London, York, Birmiagham, Bristol, Sheffield, 
and other considerable tuwns, as well as from 
Ireland, who conducted in private the detail 
of the conspiracy, connected with other pro- 
vincial meetings, and all these with one in 
the metropolis, from whence printed rules for 
their conduct were expected to be received ; 
and they seem to have entertained the same 
desperate projects of attacking the magis- 
trates, and seizing the arms of the loyal as- 
sociations, as were proposed in London against 
the government and military force here; and 
they frequently professed themselves to be 
rovided with arms, and even uniform cloth- 
ing, to a considerable extent. At a late pe- 
riod, the business of these societies appears to 
have been conducted with peculiar caution, 
by orders issued from the head of the district 
to two confidential persons, who associate 
two others of different classes, and having 
assembled in the most private manner, issue 
their orders in form of a ticket, to any number 
whom they think proper to depute on 4 par- 
ticular service. 7 
. Your Committee have reason to believe, 
not -merely from the probability of such a 
- connexion, arising from a similarity of mea- 
sures adopted, and the notions entertained on 
the spot ; but from the opinion expressed by 
one well acquainted with the progress of the 
conspiracy, that the executives in London 
were in correspondence with, and probably 
directed the operations of the emissaries i 
the country. | 
_As the revolutionists in London were 
willing to inlist under their banners, the reli- 
gious extravagances of the day, those in the 
country availed themselves of similar preju- 
dices. A society appears to have been formed 
in part of Yorkshire, under the title of New 
Jerusalemites, whose leaders have inspired 
them with a belief in the pretended prophe- 
cies of Brothers, and who look under his 
guidance for the speedy commencement of 
the Milleonium.—The views of these people 
seem totally unconnected with any political 
object, though their tenets, leading to an in- 
dependence on any earthly government, and 
ap expectation of the subversion of the ex- 
isting order of things, would naturally make 
them indifferent spectators at least, if not 
active instruments of any attempt to accom- 
lish that end.—The profane perversion of 
riptural Prophecy, attributed to them, and 
which is noticed in the Appendix, sufficiently 
marks the practical danger of such enthu- 
siasts, and the use which might be made of 
them in furtherance of any revolutionary 
schemes. Whatever, therefore, might be the 
objects of the first authors of this sect, the 
scriptural allusion was adopted by the sedi- 
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tious emissaries above referred to, and read 
over to the person who was to take the oath, 
before it was administered. . 

The oath above described was certainly ad- 
ministered to very large numbers, and the 
extension of it promoted both by offers of 
money and of military rank in the projected 
rebellion, to those whose exertions should 
induce the greatest number to engage in it. 
This last temptation was particularly ad- 
dressed to the soldiery, both of the regular 
and volunteer corps ; to whom a set of queries 
was also delivered, a copy of which is inserted 
in the Appendix. 

The particulars of these attempts have 
been divulged by those on whom they were 
made, attested in legal depositions, and one 
of them has lately been the subject of a trial: 
at Lancaster, in which the fact appears to 
have been fully proved; but it having been 
inadvertently stated in the indictment, that 
the oath was administered in an unlawful 
assembly, instead of privately (as was the 
fact), by a single individual, the prosecution 
was thus for the time defeated. On the ap- 
prehension of one of the parties concerned, 
it seems to have been a point for considera- 
tion with his associates, as it had been on 
similar occasions in the metropolis, whether 
they should not seize that moment for a 
general rising, rather than wait, with the ap- 
prehension of intermediate detection, till 
they were better prepared in other respects. 
Though this was not adopted, they announced 
from time to time a certain period for the 
insurrection, which was represented as con- 
nected with one in Scotland and another in 
Ireland, all to take place on the same day, 
and which was at last aypointed for the ter- 
mination of seed-time. Two very numerous 
popular meetings were meanwhile held in a 
part of Lancashire early in April, apparently 
calculated to forward these designs; at one 
of which a considerable number of persons 
were observed practising military exercises ; 
but the principal object previous to the ge- 
neral explosion, if not intended as a part of 
it, was, to convene a general meeting of dis- 
tricts in a central part of the island, and par- 
ticularly of the populous and manufacturing 
parts of the counties of York, Lancaster, 
Chester and Derby, near which it was repre- 
sented that a kind of congress of delegates, 
from. six districts into which the kingdom was 
divided, had for some time been occasionally 
sitting. The latest accounts from that part 
of the country announce, that this assembly 
has actually been held, at which many 
thousands from different parts of the country 
were collected; but the act for preventing 
seditious meetings having then passed, the 
assembly was at length dispersed by the in- 
tervention of the magistrates, supported by a 
military force. 

Your Committee have abstained from 
drawing the attention of the, House to any 
unpremeditated tumults which have unfor-. 
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tunately prevailed in different parts of the 
country, and particularly in the West of Eng- 
land, on account of the dearness of provi- 
sions; conceiving that, although these may 
in their progress have been encouraged by the 
disaffected, and may have assumed an order 
and concert in their proceedings, from the 
example of secret confederacy, recently prac- 
tised in both parts of the united kingdom, 
(which seems evidently to have formed a part 
of an extensive, digested, and methodized 
system), they were originally unconnected 
with the designs traced in this Report. 

- The enterprizes and connections of the new 
society in the metropolis, were not, however, 
confined to foment the discontents, or encou- 
rage the hopes of the disaffected in our own 
country: they certainly were disposed, if 
occasion offered, to avail themselves of any 
assistance that could be derived from the in- 
vasion of a foreign enemy, whose aid was 
solicited by some of their emissaries, both 
fur this country and Ireland, and to whom 
they held out the hopes of a formidable co- 
operation from internal insurrection. Towards 
the end of last year, when, as has been 
already stated, the hopes of the seditious in 
England began to revive, it appears that re- 
presentations were transmitted abroad of the 
promress of similar discontents in Scotland, 

y the agents concerned in fomenting them, 
and that they were described as connected 
with expected support from the North of 
England, and particularly with insurrections 
in London, the plan of which was described 
“as perfectly organized.” On the other 
hand, hopes were held forth of a projected 
invasion from Holland on the coasts of Eng- 
Jand or Scotland, to co-operate with a general 
insurrection or “ explosion,” as it was called, 
to take place at the same moment both in 
England and Ireland. Early in the present 

ear, when the plan in question is stated as 

aving arrived at maturity in London, an 
agent from thence appears to have avowed 
the object of it, without reserve, on the con- 
tinent; to have buasted of the progress it 
had made amongst the suburbs of the metro- 
polis; to have explained the support to be 
expected from foreign invasion, the design of 
the insurrection breaking out at the same 
time in the principal towns of the country, 
and of the intention of directing the first 
attack against the government and magis- 
trates of the country; and to have commu- 
nicated these designs, and the means of 
availing themselves of them, to the govern- 
ment of the foreign enemy. 

Your Committee have next directed their 
attention to the present situation of Ireland; 
both as disturbed within and threatened 
from without,  serhatpaagld with reference to 
the necessity of those measures adopted by 
the parliament of that country before the 
Union for the suppression: of the rebellion 
there, which have since been renewed for a 
Himited period by that: of the united king- 
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dom ; and also of the manner in which the 
powers thus given have been exercised, and 
the effect produced by them. It appears, 
that though the efforts of the disaffected in 
that country have happily long ceased to 
assume the aspect of rebellion, arrayed in the 
field against the arms of their sovereign, and 
though the organization established by the 
United Irishmen may not have been kept up 
with any regularity, and that many parts of 
the kingdom present the usual appearance of 
peaceful industry and loyal subordination ; 
yet, that at no time have there been wanting 
In others, demonstrations of the same sys- 
tematic plan of insurrection, and marked 
with the same characters of unexampled 
atrocity, The principal traitors in Dublin 
continually send their emissaries through 
the country, to keep up the spirits of the dis- 
affected, by the hopes of support from foreign 
invasion. About a year since, a new system 
uf association was about to be established, 
and a new exccutive directory formed in 
Dublin. This was ‘to originate in a head 
committee, who were to appoint those on 
whom they could depend to form regiments, 
of which each colonel was to provide the 
major and captains, each captain his subal- 
terns, and they the private men. The com- 
munications were to be verbal, and the bust- 
ness conducted without elections, debates, or 
committees. This plot, however, being de- 
tected by government, its progress was 
checked, if not entirely stopped. It affords a 
remarkable coincidence with the intelligence 
above detailed, of what has been passing in 
England, that it appears to have been lately 
held out to the disaffected in Ireland, that 
whenever any insurrection shall take place 
in that country, which it is intended shall be 
universally on the same day, a similar explo- 
sion is to be made in several of the principal 
towns in England, particularly in London, 
where they are told the disaffected are acting 
on the same plans and principles as the 
United Irish. The manner in which the re- 
bellion was originally organized, the secret 
springs of the confederacy, which set in 
motion, and directed to every enormity of 
private and public outrage, so large a mass of 
the inhabitants, have long been familiar to 
the House and to the public. The object of 
it being to disunite that country from this, 
by the co-operation of a foreign enemy, it 
may be imagined that the cause will never 
appear desperate to those engaged in it, while 
the continuance of the war still keeps alive 
the hope of that assistance, encouraged as it 
may be from time to time by assurances of 
support from their ally, or at least from those 
traitors to their country who still form, in the 
capital of that enemy, 2 central cominittee of 
rebellion, to instigate invasion on the one hand, 
and prepare insurrection on the other. Their 
emissaries are continually passing into Ire- 
land for this purpose, where two of them are 
supposed still to be concealed. The views of 
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this committee, and the means by which 
they are not ashamed to endeavour to ac- 
complish them, will be sufficiently obvious 
from the address to the Irish sailors in vur 
leet, which has been printed in their name, 
and prepared on the continent for extensive 
circulation. Emissaries on the other hand, 
have not been wanting from Ireland, to inte- 
rest the French government in support of 
their cause; one particularly has lately passed 
over to the continent, and opened a direct 
communication with the enemy accrediting 
himself with them as being deputed by a 
great body of the landed interest of his coun- 
ny, whom he represents as being, like him- 
self, so dissatisfied with the Union, that they 
would engage in any concert with France to 
procure the means of establishing, under the 
guarantee of that power, some new form of 
representative government. With this view 
he affords them all the information in his 
wer, of the state of the country, and of the 
orce employed to protect it; and suggests 
the amount of that which he recammends to 
be sent against it. He stipulates, however, 
with his proposed allies, for the assurance of 
their property to all the present possessors, 
iN Opposition to any claim of the Catholics, 
whom he states still to look forward witb 
hopes of establishing a Popish ascendancy ; 
and it appears that he has been given to 
understand, that both the late Directory, and 
one of the principal ministers of the present 
government of France, had coincided in the 
Justice and propriety of that stipulation. 

The peculiarity of this situation of Ireland, 
both in its internal and external relations, 
would undoubtedly justify extraordinary 
measures of precaution, which seem called 
for, not more by attention to the security of 
the government at large, than to the happi- 
ness and even existence of the loyal part of 
the community. The system of terror origi- 
nally adopted by the leaders of the United 
Irish, who first publicly recommended assas- 
Sination, and then formed committees for the 
purpose of concerting and directing it, has 
been continued to the present hour, some- 
times, as will be seen hereafter, with the 
‘same enormities; at others, with the less 
fatal, though scarcely less cruel, excesses of 
inhuman beatings and flogsings. The osten- 
sible objects to which these outrages were 
directed have been different, and are now 
more frequently, in the first instance, those 
of lowering rents, abolition of tithes, regula- 
tion of wages, and price of provisions, than 
pike of an alteration in the form and consti- 

ution of government. This system could 
only be counteracted by the apprehension of 
prompt and efficacious punishment for the 
guilty, and the sense of security and protec- 
tion for the innocent. ‘The regular course of 
Jaw affording only periodical occasions of 
trial, and providing in the interval no effec- 
wal means for protecting the witoesses from 
seduction or intimidation, or the jurymens 
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from outrage, was found inadequate to the 
pressure of the case; while the extension of 
the mischief, and the uncertainty where it 
might next break out into action, required a 
remedy equally prompt and universal. 

It appears from the minutes of courts- 
martial held at Rathdrum, Limerick, Clon- 
mell, Wexford and Leixlip, that during the 
year 1800, the counties of Wicklow and Wex- 
ford were infested by bodies of rebellious 
banditti, acting under the orders of regulas 
leaders, and perpetrating from time to time, 
with every circumstance of aggravation, the 
crimes of robbery, burglary, and murder ;— 
that in the counties of Tipperary and Lime- 
rick, the practice of breaking into houses, and 
cruelly beating or flogging the owners with ruds 
made of thorns, in order to fix an arbitrary 
and inadequate price on the necessaries of 
ife, frequently ending in, or accompanied 
with premeditated acts of murder, was very 
prevalent; and had spread such terror over 
the-whole country in which it prevailed, as 
would have baffled all the exertions of the 
ordinary magistracy, if not counteracted by 
the vigour and energy of the new jurisdic- 
tion. The peculiar situgtion of that district, 
and the effect of tha; measures adopted to 
tranquillize it, are so fully and satisfactorily 
detailed in the evidence of Mr. Ormsby, a 
very eminent barrister, who was deputed by 
the lord lieutenant ta preside at the courts- 
martial which were to sit at Limerick, and 
from whom your Committee have been en- 
abled to procure a degree of information, 
which no other person was s0 competent to 
supply, that they wish rather to refer to his 
account, than to impair the precision of it by 
incorporating parts of it in the body of their 
report. They have also added, in their ap- 
pendix, the evidence of captain Bloomfield, 
assistant quarter-master-general in the same 
district during that period. Some particulars, 
however, arising out of those trials, seein so 
peculiarly characteristic of the spirit which 
still unfortunately prevails in that country, 
that they are desirous of submitting, them to 
the attention of the House. 

It appears established by satisfactory proof, 
that when a desperate conspiracy was fo 

for surprising and massacring a detachment 
of his majesty’s troops stationed at Cappagh- 
white, a principal .inducement avowed by 
those engaged in it, for undertaking so ha- 
zardous an enterprise was, to demonstrate 
the readiness of that part of the country to 
engage in rebellion, as a pledge to others, 
with whom they had not before co-operated, of 
their readiness to join them, when they should 
have rcsumed their former treasonable pro- 
ceedings; for they thought, as they them- 
selves expressed it, “ That Leinster would 
never rise till Munster would be up, as Muns- 
ter did not rise when Leinster wasup” Oa 
another occasion, the mode by which private 
assassination is planned and directed, was 
clearly developed. The persons, cgncerned, 
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tothe number of 14 of 15, who from tlieir 
acts must be considered as principal conduc- 
tors of these enormities, are found meeting in 
mid-day, as if by accident, at some public- 
house, where they occupy a room up stairs, 
and without suspicion enter upon their con- 
sultation of proscription. One of thens pre- 
sides as chairman; and each is called upon 
for intormations against any Joyal subjects, 
for acts which may have incurred their plea- 
sure. The chairman then puts the question, 
which is determined by sae: up of hands, 
and sentence of death is regularly passed, if 
the verdict of guilty is pronounced. ‘The 
mocle of execution is then discussed, whether 
by a large number to be collected from the 
neighbourhood, or by a select body of twenty- 
one, to be collected in parties of seven, each 
from distant and remote parts of the coun- 
try. Other circumstances have occurred, 
expressive of the terror produced by the ap- 
prehension of such or the like outrages, and 
of the impediments necessarily produced by 
it to the course of legal investigation. ‘The 
information of a person, who had since died 
of the severe beating he had received from 
one of these nociurnal gangs, was produced 
In evidence against them. It was proved by 
the magistrate before whom it was taken, 
that. nothing could induce him to give any 
accuunt of the persons concerned, till (at the 
end of some weeks,) he was convinced of his 
approaching death, and then, at the risk of 
the same danger to his wife and children, who 
did ail in their power to prevent it, made the 
disclosure. In another instance, the person 
heat, not only at the time prevented his 
daughter from naming the man concerned, 
putting, as she expressed it, bis “ bloody hand 
on ber mouth, and bidding her hold her 
tongue ;” but on the trial itself appeared so 
much under the influence of the same terror, 
as to contradict, with respect to the identity 
of the Mabon concerned, the positive testi- 
mony of two of his daughters, whose general 
veracity neither he nor any other person im- 

hed. The motives which lead to the 
adoption of this system of terror, as well as 
the effect of it, may indeed be easily con- 
ceived, when it is considered that in many 
instances the outrages are committed without 
any disguise by persons perfectly well known 
to the sufferer, and frequently his immediate 
neighbours. 

In the present year, but few instances of 
courts-martial deciding upon offences com- 
mitted within that periud, have been trans- 
mitted to your Committee, and those chiefly 
for the trial of outrages committed in the 
Wicklow mountains and in the neighbour- 
hood of Dublin. But they have received 
from the reports of magistrates and gencral 
officers in most parts of the country, up to the 
hatest periods accounts which have appeared 
90 fully authenticated, and so material in 
themselves, that they have thought it hues 
to insert several extracts from them in the ap- 
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of this, however, as connected with the gene- 


‘ tal safety of the empire, has laid your Com- 
 MMittee under some d:fficulty as to the mode of 


submitting it to the House, lest, hy endeavour- 
ing to enabie them to appreciate the danger 
in order to provide for the prevention of it, 
they should facilitate, either to the foreign or 
domestic enemies of the country, the means 
of augmenting it; they have thought it most 


prudent theretore to avoid in general the par- 


ticular description of the counties or districts 
referred to, as well as the names of the magis- 
trates and officers from whom the information 
is derived. . 

From the result of this it appears, that, in 
one county, notwithstanding the general tran- 
quillity that prevails, there is one district 
which still perseveres in legislating for itself, 
and enforcing obedience to its own laws, 
That in another barony in the same county, 
the frequent practice of killing cattle in the 
night, is represented, in the opinion of all 
the magistrates, “ as connected with the re- 
bellion which so lately prevailed in the coun- 
try.” .And recently, a paper has been found 
upon @ man in another barony in the saine 
county, dated 24th January 1801, containing, 
amongst other things, some oaths expressed 
in terms which deserve very particular at- 
tention. 

That a similar disposition exists in part of 
the adjoining county, where it is stated, that 
“ nothing but the strongest measures of go- 
vernment can put down the unquenched flame 
of rebellion, while any expectation is enter- 
tained of French aid;” and that the same 
county is still infested with gangs of armed 
robbers, who commit frequent excesses—That 
the practice of proscribing new tenants of 
lands, and fixing the rent of them by public 
notice in some fictitious: name, still prevails, 
and has been recently enforced by atrocious 
acts of murder; that in the perpetration of it, 
the same mode appears to have been adopted, 
which has been before noticed in the ap- 
pendix, as facilitating similar outrages, by 
conveying the gang to or from a considerable 
distance—by carrying off, for that purpose, 
the best horses they can find. And your 
Committee think it material to observe, that 
this practice of horse-stealing, which has been 
prevalent to a great degree in different parts of 
Ireland, appears to have proceeded, not so 
much from the motives which lead to par- 
ticular acts of theft or robbery in other coun- 
tries, as from a systematic design in the dis- 
affected, to acquire the means of more readily 
executing their atrocious projects against the 
government of the country, as well as against 
the lives and property uf individuals, whom 
they may have marked out as their victims, 

That, in another adjuining county, the prac- 
tice of flogging, to induce an arbitrary Por 
nese of provisions, often attended with rob- 
bery, still prevails, conducted in some in- 
stanves‘by w banditti of 200 men armed and 
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mounted. That a difficulty is found in pro- 
curing the assistance of the magistrates; and 
that, in consequence of these outrages,’ the 
corps of yeomanry are ordered on permanent 
duty. And this information comes from a 
general officer, who had, at the beginning of 
the same month, represented the general 
tranquillity of that part of the country. 

_ That two counties, in another province, 
have been subject to depredations of the most 
alarming kind, accompanied with murder 
where resistance was found or expected. A 
general tendency to disorder, among the lower 
class, is stated tu exist; and the disposition 
to rebellion itself not to have been extin- 
guished. 

. That in another county, though disturbed 
by no murders or plunder of fire-arms, and 
though the ordinary course of law has there 
been found competent to bring to trial and 
capital conviction not less than twenty at the 
last assizes; yet that no juries would have 
ventured to give the verdicts they did, but for 
the protection afforded them under the Mar- 
tial-law act. That still apprehensions are en- 
tertained of projected mischief, for which the 
lower orders are supposed not to be unpre- 
pared—That in a part of the county, a new 
association has lately been formed, formerly 
called ‘“‘ Defenders,” but now distinguished 
by the name of “ Finishalls.” 

That in another county, for a year past, 
one whole barony has been tributary to and 
in possession of an armed banditti-of about 50 
persons, under two known leaders, who re- 
gularly exercise their men, station their 
pickets, and march, to the sound of a horn, to 
the commission of all sorts of outrages, and 
declare their intention of persisting till a 
general rising may enable them to overturn 
the existing constitution and government. 

From part of another province similar re- 
presentations are made of the state of the 
aaa mind; and actual information has 

een received, of a gang of 170 men, em- 
bodied and practising regular exercise with 

oles representing pikes, adapted to a body 
ormed three deep, and calculated to resist 
the charge of cavalry ; and that in many dis- 
tricts the country remains organized as before 
the rebellion; and that through the whole 
province means have lately been taken of 
communicating with the former leaders of 
the United Irish. 

. Other instances have occurred, where the 
proceedings appear to your Committee to be 
too notorious to require the caution which 
they have hitherto uscd in concealing the 
name of the place. Among these it has ap- 
peared, that outstanding rebels still continue 
their depredations in the county of Wicklow ; 
that though when military posts were esta- 
blished in the mountains last summer, they di- 
vided themselves into several parties, yet acon- 
nexion is still kept up between them, and they 
frequently join, and sometimes change places. 
That innumerable robberics were committed 
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by them during the last winter, though few 
persons had fortitude enough to give informa- 
tion or even to confess any knowledge of the 
persons concerned, when examined by magis- 
trates for that purpose, owing chiefly to the 
terror inspired by the murder of four wit- 
nesses,- who were all shot in one parish 
toward the end of 1799 and beginning of 
1800: that known leaders of the former re- 
bellion, who have either availed themselves of 
the pardon, or escaped from justice, are still 
at large, and considered as a rallying point for 
the seditious on any future opportunity of in- 
surrection ; one of whom had the audacity to 
propose a treaty with the magistrates for his 
surrender, on the terms of remission of the 
sentence uader which his brother was to suffer 
for an atrocious crime, but which he after- 
wards refused to tulfil. 
The robbery of the mail in Kildare, in th 

month of April Jast, by a gene of 18 or 19 
armed men, who commenced their attack by 
a volley of musquetry, is a striking instance of 
the manner in which these outrages are com- 
mitted ; and a recent and well known transac- 
tion of the most atrocious nature, in the county 
of Tipperary, proves that the system of secret 
proscription and delegated assassination is 
still in force, supported either by the concur- 
rence of extensive confidency or the effects of 
general intimidation. Your Committee refer 
to the murder of Mr. Price, who having taken 
a farm against the wishes of those who take 
upon them to regulate the rents of land, re- 
ceived a written intimation, which appears, 
from the evidence of a member of this House, 
to have been to the following purport : 


“ Liberty Hall. 

“ Take notice, that you have been tried and 
convicted of having taken—— farm— You have 
been sentenced to death—You are to give up 
the farm, otherwise the warrant for your exe- 
cution is in the hands of the executioner. 
—Given at the council chamber.” 


This account, the member received from the 
brother of the deceased, who showed him 
another letter to the same effect, which was 
served on a tenant of Mr, Price at the same 
time, who in consequence fled the country. 
Mr. Price was within a few days, in the open 
ficlds, at noon, fired at and murdered bya 
single individual, who was suffered to depart 
at his leisure, without any endeavour being 
made to detain him, though many people were 
at work at no great distance. 
Having already stated the grounds of the 
necessity for resorting to the measure au- 
thorized by the Martial-law. act, and noticed 
the effects which have ensued from its adop- 
tion, your Committee have only to submit to 
the House an account of the manner in which 
it appears to have been carried into effect. 
They have been furnished with minutes of 
forty courts-martial held under the autharity 
of that law in the year 1800, at which 70 pri- 
soners were tried; and of fourteen in the pre» 
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gent , at which 24 were tried. They find 
the Court was, in none of those instances, 


constituted of less than five, and in most of 


seven officers, in one of nine, and in another 
of twelve: that at Limerick, where there were 
only five, Mr. Ormsby, above referred to, pre- 
sided as judge advocate, whose conduct is 
completely detailed in the appendix:. that, in 
other instances, a professional man also at- 
tended; in some, a captain acted as judge 
advocate: that in one, in which an ensign 
acted as such, the Court consisted of a lieute- 
nant-colonel, two captains, and four lieute- 
nants. That at Rathdrum, the only place 
where no one attended as such, the judges 
were, a field officer and six captains. That 
the sentences were in all cases transmitted to 
the lord-lieutenant, who appears frequently, 
in cases of difficulty, to have referred them to 
the law officers ; and who always signified his 
confirmation or alteration of the sentence in 
his own hand-writing. The result of the 
above-mentioned fifty-four sentences upon the 
94 prisoners is as follows : 


Sentence of Persons. Ultimate Sentence. 
Courts Martial. 
Acquitted: ++ ++94 
Imprisonment. - 3 Released eeceeosares 1 
Fine of 100/,-++» 1 Released escvveerssese 1 
haat 1 
Whipping --+--- 3 par eee 
Raheny sedge 5 
. er or ene 
Service abroad - - 53 eee ® cite P 
Transportation--19 Remitted ----- secon 2 
: Changed for transport- 
Death eccssceedt ‘ation aoccceee4Q 
. Pardoned eseseseeee 9 


94 30 


On the whole of this part of the subject? 
and on a full consideration of the existing evil? 
of the adequate remedy, and of the means of 
administering it, your Committee are unani- 
mously of opinion, that they should be insen- 
sible to every suggestion of preventive policy 
and protecting legislation, if they did not ear- 
nestly recommend to the House the con- 
tinuance of the law in question. 

Your Committee having thus laid before the 
House the result of their investigation into 
the matters referred to them, deem it an in- 
dispensable duty, before they conclude, to call 
the particular attention of the House to a con- 
sideration which appears to them of the most 
urgent importance, with a view to the efficacy 
of the measures adopted for counteracting the 
dangerous and desperate projects which they 
have described. 

They have already stated, that much of 
the information which has enabled the go- 
vernment from time to time to detect and 
guard against these projects, is of a nature, 
. which cannot ever, without extreme incon- 
venience or danger, be disclosed. The safety 
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of individuals, who, resting on the faith of 
government, have, with great hazard to them- 
selves, contributed, by their secret communi- 
cations, to avert the public danger, would too 
probably, in many instances, be saurificed by 
such a disclosure. Many of the secret chan- 
nels of authentic information, from which so 
much advantage has been derived at critical 
periods, would be closed for the future ; and 
the effect intended by the legislature, in re- 
newing the suspension of the Habeas Co 
act, would be, in a great degree, if not wholly, 
defeated ; while sources of intelligence would 
be laid open to the observation of our forei 
and domestic enemies, which it is highly 
material to the permanent interests of the 
public carefully to conceal. . | 
The peculiar caution adopted by the pre- 
sent conspirators, and noticed in the former 
part of this Report, by which the knowledge 
of their plans and operations, and even of 
their places of meeting, is endeavoured to be 
confiued to a very select body, who avoid as 
much as possible all writtep. evidence of their 
transactions, affords at this time an additional 
motive for preserving the means of discovery. 
It is obvious, therefore, that the greatest ip- 
convenience and mischief might arise from 
any proceeding which would subject the go- 
vernment to the indispensable necessity of 
making public the information and evidence 
on which they must in mapy instances have 
acted, in the exercise of the powers entrusted 
to them, of committing and detaining per- 
sons for suspicion of treason and treasonable 
practices.—On the other hand, your Com- 
Mittee are aware, that without bringing for- 
ward such evidence, it would be impossible 
for the government to exhibit and explain the 
true grounds of their conduct, so as to “aed 
themselves against.a charge, however ill- 
founded it might be, of any undue exercise of 
those powers. It is indeed true (as has been 
already stated), and it has been most satisfac- 
tory to your Committee to observe, that the 
information on which Sobpleonee in the 
first instance proceeded, been confirmed 
by so many collateral and cotemporary 
sources of pesitive information, as well as by 
subsequent facts, as to leave no doubt of its 
authenticity. But while these circumstances 
of confirmation show in the strongest manner 
the value and importance of the information 
thus obtained, and the advantage which has 
been derived to the public security from the 
use made of it, they furnish additional rea- 
son for not suffering particulars of so delicate 
and perilous a nature to be made public. At 
the same time the committee think it right to 
call the attention of the House, to the com- 
paratively small number of persons detained, 
and to the effect happily produced in pre- 
serving the peace of the country, in spite of 
that restless and persevering spirit which 
under so many trying circumstances has !a- 
boured to disturb it. This consideration of 
itself furnishes a strong presumption that 
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these powers have, on the whole, been cau- 
tiously and sparingly, but at the same time 
judiciously exercised ; but your Committee 

g to have it understood, that their opinion 
does not"rest on this general presumption ; 
they have thought it a material part of their 
duty to investigate, carefully and minutely, 
the grounds on which the several persons 
‘who were in custody have been apprehended 
end detained ; and ey are bound! in conse- 
» ag to state their deliberate opinion, that 

e warrants fur apprehension were not issued 
but upon such ground of suspicion as at least 
justified bringing the parties for examination ; 
that, according to the result of such exami- 
nation and further inquiry, they were either 
discharged or bailed, or finally committed ; 
and that such commitments were in all cases 
founded either on such clear and positive 
charges, supported by oath, or by authentic 
documents, or on such grave and solid grounds 
of suspicion arising out of the circumstances 
of the case, as abundantly warranted the pro- 
ceedings; and that government could not 
have forborne in any instance the exercise 
of those powers, without a criminal and dan- 
gerous neglect and disregard of the public 
peace and safety. 

Under these circumstances, your Committce 
cannot forbear submitting to the wisdom of 
the House, the propriety of such an act of 
indemnity as may protect all persons con- 
cerned in these commitments from the effects 
of any legal proceeding, without subjecting 
them to the necessity, either of suffering for 
a conduct in itself meritorious, or of dis- 
closing, in their own detence, those particu- 
Jars, which every consideration of humanity, 
ie faith, and policy, must render it their 

uty to conceal. 


Debate on the Eligibility of Mr. Horne 
Tooke to sit in the House of Commons.] 
March 10. Earl Zemple said:—I rise, 
Sir, in consequence of a notice which I 
gave some time ago, to ilraw the attention 
of the House to the eligibility or non- 
eligibility of Mr. Horne Tooke to sit in 
this House. I earnestly implore the 
House to believe, that I bring this ques- 
tion forward upon a principle of duty, and 
from no personal disrespect towards the 
reverend gentleman. For, Sir, whoever 
might have been the individual, even if a 
relative of my own, placed in similar cir- 
cumstances with this gentleman, I should 
equally have felt it my duty to have 
ak Sah thie subject before the House; 
end I sincerely hope that the House will 
divest itself of every consideration that 
may peculiarly apply to the reverend gen- 
tleman’s politics or principles. I should 
be mortified if the discussion should 
maccive any bias whatever from private 
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prejudices. Still less; Sir, do I wish te 
be suspected of any disrespect to the 
body of the clergy. Far be it from me 
to with to degrade that useful body in the 
eyes of the people, and more particularly 
at a time when the stream of public pre- 
judice, especially in a neighbouring coun- 
try, has run high, and has received the 
aid of current opinion, derived from the 
sources of false philosophy, all tending 
to involve in one common ruin every 
thing held venerable by the wisdom of 
ages. The question is not, whether this 
or the other description of persons be the 
most proper to sit in this House, or whe- 
ther a black or a brown coat should be 
worn within these walls; but whether or 
not we should abide by that parliamentary 
constitetion which our ancestors have 
established? The question is, whether, 
in this moment of innovation and reform, 
we should depart from that rule by which, 
for centuries past, the members of this 
House have thought fit to abide? And if 
the constitution and usage of parliament 
have settled this point, then the question 
is, whether or not we should abide by 
the established rule of precedent and 
practice? We should recollect, that those 
epemabet| tights are entrusted in our 

ands, and that we have no authority to 
transfer them to others. We should guard. 
them, lest the barriers of the constitution 
be impaired by us. Bat before I proceed 
to move that a new writ be issued for Old 
Sarum, I must first endeavour to prove 
that the hon. gentleman stands in that 
predicament which constitutes his ineligi- 
bility to a seat in this House. In order 
to this, I mean to move that evidence be 
called to the bar of this House, to prove 
that the rev. gentleman was actually or- 
dained priest, and officiated under that 
character; and after having proved this 
by evidence, I shall propose to move the 
appointment of a committee to search for 
precedents, with a view of finally moving 
the ineligibility of the rev. gentleman to 
hold a seat in this House. I first of all 
move, that Mr. Boucher be called to the 
bar. He is deputy register of Salisbury ; 
and I propose his being called to produce 
evidence that Mr. Horne Tooke was 
actually ordained priest. 

Mr. Fox said:—-Sir, I shall gladly con- 
cur in any measure that may tend, with- 
out violating the accustomed order of bu- 
siness, to bring thia question to a piace 
determination. But in the time whic 
has elapsed since I first had @ seat in this 
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House, I do not remember that it ever 
was consented to examine witnesses, merely 
for the gratification or illumination of any 
particular member, and not upon some 
eviqus resolution, expressing, that the 
House itself, not barely a single member, 
had in view some clear definitive abject, 
toward which the evidence of those wit- 
nesses was directly wanted. If we now 
roceed to the examination of Mr. 
gucher, why do we so? Because his 
evidence is necessary, in consequence of 
any resolution we have already come to? 
No; but because the noble lord thinks it 
will help him forward to another motion. 
Sir, if there be on your Journals a single 
recedent of what the House seem now 
hastening to do, let it be produced, Not 
that there have not been times fruitful in 
examples which I should not wish to see 
confirmed by any thing we shall this da 
do. But if the noble lord must be, at all 
events gratified, give us at least the excuse 
of a precedent, if such may be found, for 
the irregularity into which we are to be 
thus hurried, I do not now seek to anti- 
cipate the merits of the general question. 
I and many others may possibly be dis- 
posed to think a priest just as little ineli- 
gible as a lawyer, a naval or a military 
officer, a manufacturer, a merchant, one 
of the king’s ministers, or a physician; 
but it would certainly be much more con- 
gistent with the natural method of inquiry, 
and certainly more conformable to the 
established order of the proceedings in 
this House, if we should first decide, 
whether a priest be eligible to represent 
any of his fellow-subjects in the House of 
Commons; and then ascertain, whether 
the gentleman, witha view to whose situa- 
tion this discussion is brought on, be or 
be not a priest. 

The Speaker observed, that the idea of 
the noble lord was, that Mr. Horne 
Tooke, being a priest in orders, was not 
eligible to a seat in that House. In order 
to prove his being in orders, he meant to 
call witnesses to the bar; and the motion 
be now made was, that Mr, Boucher be 
called ia; and in all this he conceived the 
noble lord had acted orderly, as be had 
formerly moved that Mr. Boucher be re- 
quested to attend. 

Mr. Bragge said, that since this was a 
matter of privilege, it was extraordinary 
that cases of this nature did not frequently 
ocour to direct their proceedings, or that 
@ committee of privileges was not now in 
the ordingry exercise of its functions; 
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but it was not at all extraardinary, when 
@ person was returned to perliament under 
the peculiar circumstances of the. rev. 
gentleman, and without there having been. 
any petition presented against. this return, 
if a member in his place should take the 


adopt could admit of no dispute. 
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matter up, and say that such a person was 
ineligible. This was doubtless one made 
of calling the attention of the House ta. 


the subject, in the manner in which the | 


noble lord had actually done; and that 
such a mode was practicable for him te 
If the 
noble Jord had said his wish was, to move 
a new writ, that, in the present instance 
would have been premature. 

Mr. Fox said, he was at.a loas to know. 
how far any member was justified in call-: 
ing for the examination of witnesssea, 
merely by stating facts which might lead. 
on to a very unpleasant examination; as 
supposing the noble lord had chosen to 
move for witnesses to be called to the bar, 
to examine into the hon. gentleman’s qua- 
lifications. He must therefore repeat his 
opinion, that the House ought first ta 
sanction the proceeding itself on which it 
grounded the examination of witnesses, 

Mr. Horne Tooke —Mr. Speaker ; J am. 
bound to resist the present motion; not 
that I have the smallest desire in the 
world to prevent or to delay the discus- 
sion of the main question. I only desire 
that the discussion may be full, and fair,. 
and free. I beg the House to recollect 
the previous proceedings of the noble 
lord upon this subject. Three weeks 
ago, when I was sworn at the table, his 
lordship gave notice that he would, after 
the expiration of fourteen days, if na 
petition was preferred against me, move 
this House for a committee to inquire 
into the state of the representation of Old 
Sarum. Afterwards I attended at the 
expiration of fourteen,. fifteen, sixteen 
days, in my place, but nothing was men- 
tioned on this matter, On the 17th se- 
vere indisposition kept me away ; I faund 
on the 18th that his lordship, in my ab- 
sence, had given notice that he should, 
on this day, make a motion respectiog 
the eligibility of the rev. Mr. Horne 
Tooke to a seat in this House. I attended 
on that day; his lordship then came to 
me, and very handsomely said he would 
tell me what sort of a motion it would be, 
The lawyers, his lordship said, had not 
been able to determine what sort of a 
motion he should make on the subject: 
but he told me, he should be able to tell. 
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me what would be the motion on Tues- 
day: I attended, and then his lordship, 
instead of informing me of any thing, 
made a new motion for the examination 
of witnesses. Sir, I told you and the House 
I would save his lordship the trouble, ac- 
knowledging then, as I do now, that up- 
wards of forty years ago I was. ordained 
a priest. Sir, I then understood, from 
your. authority, that such an admission 
was not proper to be received and acted 
upon in this House. I ought to have 
some knowledge of the proceedings of 
this House, for I have been in the cus- 
tody of the serjeant at arms; and from 
that knowledge, I aver it to be the con- 
stant practice of this House to take the 
admissions of parties as evidence of facts. 
And you do well to take such admission 
as evidence, for it is the best evidence 
you are capable of receiving—Habes con- 
fitentem rem. You cannot have evidence 
upon oath, for you are not empowered to 
administer it at your bar. Can you, 
therefore, have better evidence than the 
admission of the party himself? Certainly 
you cannot; and it has been the practice 
of the House, under that idea, to receive 
it. You have even gone so far as to ask 
aman at your bar to criminate himself; 
for, when a printer has been there, you 
have asked him whether he was the printer 
of a certain paper; upon his answering 
—‘¢ Yes,”? he has been sent—where he 
deserved to go. Sir, I believe the fair- 
ness and justice of this House will lead 
it to concur with me in resisting this mo- 
tion, unless the noble lord will come for- 
ward and explain with what he means to 
follow it up. He has not done so. I be- 
lieve his lawyers have advised him not to 
do it; for he has said he would have done 
the same thing to his most intimate ac- 
quintance in the same situation. I hope 
it is not the habit of the noble lord to 
tam with lawyers, to engage them 
gratis to look for a flaw in another man’s 
title. I believe this motion springs not 
from personal enmity to me (for I do not 
believe there is any personal enmity to 
me upon earth), but from political ani- 
mosity. {Here there was a cry of Order, 
order '—Chair, chair i 

The Speaker begged the hon. member 
would abstain from attributing motives to 
any body. 

Mr. Tooke— I beg pardon of the chair 
and of the House too, if what I said 
was disorderly; but although the noble 
lord could not zhave ieee to allude to 
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any personal qualities in me, yet he did 
allude to my principles and politics, 
When the noble lord called on the House 
to put out of its consideration every thing 
which personally related to me, but 
called on the House to take into consi- 
deration my principles and politics, he 
was heard without any interruption; and 
so ought I, when I call upon the House 
to do the same thing. I implore them to 
take into thir consideration my private 
and my public character, my morals, and 
my public principles; the actions which 
I have done, and the whole of my life. 
The House is bound to take them all into 
consideration ; because on these I mean 
to rest what I have to submit to the 
House. I claim merit with this House. 
The act which has been s0 frequently al- 
luded to for the settling of election con- 
tests, known by the name of that noble 
lord’s ancestor, Mr. Grenville, and 
which has justly been the subject of 
applause repeatedly throughout this 
House, I am the cause of—the act of the 
noble lord’s grandfather I produced. If 
there be any merit in that act, Iam the 
cause of it, for I was the cause of the act 
itself; and those who are old enough in 
this House know that to be a fact. 
Those who were intimate with the noble 
Jord’s great uncle—[Order!]. 1 entreat 
the House to consider, that unless the 
brains and minds and understandings of 
men are formed exactly alike, it is im- 
ossible for one man to say what another 
intends to utter; it, therefore, is impos- 
sible for another to say what I am 

oing to utter: hence it is generally a 
Fetle difficult, until a man has got to the 
end of his proposition, to judge well 
whether he isin order or not. I trust I 
am not impertinent, nor speak to that 
which does not belong to the thing in 
discussion. Upon my honour I do not 
think I do so now; but I havea habit of 
reasoning, which to some persons may 
appear odd, because they may not be 
used to it. I like to state things in the 
beginning of a debate, which not only 
every impartial mind assents to, but 
which all minds are likely to assent to: 
this I do by poy | things that are in 
themselves never disputed; and there 
may be some who will not see imme- 
diately what use I intend to make of the 
facts after the concessions are made. 
There are two modes of reasoning; the 
one is, to state at first all you mean to 


prove, and then proceed tq prove and 
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draw your conclusion; another, to begin 
at the other end, and to obtain conces- 
sions as you go on, and having had them, 
to proceed to deduce something out of 
them. This is the better way of the two, 
if you suspect that the person you have 
to contend with, or whom you may have 
to speak to, is not impartial; and your 
reasoning is good for nothing, if it will 
not sometimes, as occasion may require, 
suit such persons; for if you convince 
none but impartial men, you do but little, 
since such a man seldom wants much as- 
sistance from any body, if he has but di- 
ligence. I was speaking of the Grenville 
act—I have said who was the cause of 
it. I need not praise it~—The House 
knows the character of it. When the 
success of the noble lord: shall have 
been completed, if he shall succeed, 
it will only give him the honour of in- 
culpating the House in the disgrace of 
defeating the whole of the act of the noble 
lord’s ancestor. I am speaking to the 
real question before the House, although 
it may seem otherwise to some who hear 
me; and the heart of every man who 
either regards the rights of this House, 
or of the individual who wishes to pro- 
tect either public or. private property, 
ought to be engaged ;—for if the noble 
lord obtains his object of voting me out 
of this House, then all the old mischiefs 
and exploded practices of this House, 
such as very corrupt returns (for there 
have been such things), will be revived, 
and in full force. Now, this observation 
I expect to apply to men of all principles, 
and everi to those who have no principle. 
If my observations should be of that cha- 
racter, I should be sure to succeed. Ifa 
man confines his arguments or observa- 
tions to the good alone, he can never 
succeed toa great extent. If you cannot 
take a great portion of the bad with you 
as well as the good, you will have no 
chance of any considerable success in 
thia life. But I shall come directly to 
the question before you; and here I ap- 
prehend the lawyers (for they well under- 
stand their business) will comprehend 
what I am going to say—I ought to es- 
teem the profession of the law — in- 
deed I love it; — forty-five years ago, 
the now lord chief justice of Eng- 
land and myself entered as students 
in the law together, in the Temple, 
on. the same day. -The profession of 
the law was my original destination. I 
say, I love the profession of the law, and 
[VOL. XXXV.] 
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many of its professors. I wish to God I 
could always approve of their practices— 
but dolus an virtus is their motto.—The 
noble lord ran to lawyers—it was the duty 
—or if not the duty, it was the practice of 
a lawyer, considering himself as an advo- 
cate, to tell the noble lord how he should 
be likely to succeed; and the lawyers 
advised the noble lord to make a hustle 
of it, and to throw all things belonging 
to the case into confusion, and to get a 
lumping vote of the House, and keep the 
real merits of the case out of view. ‘This 
was consistent enough in advocates; for 
the more injustice it conceals, the more 
credit will they gain for their skill. But 
if the House will attend to me, I will lay 
the case before them in a way that will 
satisfy every man in it, whether he be for 
me or against me: I will put the question 
so distinctly, clearly, and plainly, ina light 
that shall not be technical, and in a way 
that not ony every country gentleman, 
but even a lady, shall understand it as 
easily as the deepest lawyer in the House; 
and this is the way in which I shall endea- 
vour todo it. It will be the duty of the 
House, as I take it, to consider the point 
under different heads, if the question is to 
be, whether I shall sit in this House or 
not? or rather, whether I can sit in this 
House by law? Now, in examining this 
matter, the first question undoubtedly 
will be with the House—is there any spe- 
cific or positive Jaw against my sitting in 
this House? That there is not, is pretty 
evident from the course which is now 
pursued. If not, the next question will 
be, What other law shall we resort to? 
The points then to be considered wilk 
arise out of the canon law. Upon this 
there will arise five questions; that is, 
supposing that there is no specific law 
against me, which I take for granted for 
the present, and which, if there is, may, 
and no doubt will be produced; there 
will arise five questions, and I shall myself 
be very happy if every one of the five 
points should be decided against me. If 
one of them is decided in my favour, 
down at once goes the whole of the con- 


troversy. I state the thing in this way, 


under distinct heads; for, as it now 
stands, it is such a mixture of confusion, 
that some men’s minds have been puzzled, 
while my own has been nauseated at the 
contention it has produced already. But 
the only way to get out of that disagree- 
able situation is, to reduce the thing to 
method, under distinet heads. First then, 
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I say, that if there be no positive law 
upon the subject, we must resort to the 
canon law. Dues the canon law bind the 
proceedings of this House? Sir, I am not 
arguing the question, but showing the 
House upon what course they must go to 
Jay the foundation of a just decision 
on this day. The next question will ‘be, 
How far, and in what manner does the 
canon law bind even the clergy ? Does it 
bind them out of the profession? Does it 
follow them into civil life? The third 
question will be, Does the canon law bind 
me, who have been a priest? That in- 
volves another, which refers to the case 
of a person who has taken clerical orders, 
but who has renounced them and become 
a layman, aod what are the consequences 
if he does? And the noble lord will re- 
collect, that upon that, if decided in one 
way, will rest the whole case: there will 
be no question upon clerical orders, if they 
are not binding on one who has renounced 
them and become a layman. Then, I 
say, before it is possible for this House to 
form @ correct judgment, these three 
points that I have stated must be deter- 
mined, and the determination of one of 
them in one way will put an end to 
the whole dispute. There will, however, 
supposing the decision of that last to be 
in the affirmative, remain two questions 
necessarily to be determined. Can the 
canon law legally bind the proceedings of 
this House? How long will it be before 
I shall be able to make this House deter- 
Mine that in the affirmative? Shall the 
old proverb, of ‘‘ once a captain always 
a captain,” be made to apply to a clergy- 
man? Now, what are the canons appli- 
cable to this point? There are two 
canons, both relating to the same point— 
that is, that a man in holy orders shall 
not wear arms, nor shall exercise the of- 
fice of a justice of the peace, These are 
put back. The other, that no deacon or 
minister shall at any time relinquish the 
order, and use himself as a layman. Why, 
it must then appear that a seat in parlia- 
ment calls for such functions and duties 
as are totally unfit for a person who has 
received clerical orders; and it must be 
determined that a seat in parliament is 
that sort of using a man as a layman, that 
he cannot sit in this House without of- 
fending against the canon law, and that 
the canon law is binding on this House. 
Now, I deciared that.I did not mean to 
argue either of these points; I intended 
only to state them—I shall keep my word. 
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But I desire the learned gentlemen of this 
House, whatever their wishes may be, 
that they may take this matter up, and 
try their skill upon it; at least I shall 
have great satisfaction in the exertion of 
their skill, for they cannot exert it with- 
out committing their characters to what- 
ever they say; and the higber that cha- 
racter is, the greater will be the responsi- 
bility of its owner for the use he puts it 
to. I shall be glad to hear them say, 
whether an honest and fair judgment can 
be given on this subject, without discus- 
sing every one of these points which I 
have stated. Having said this, I can only 
add, that [ am sorry to have troubled the 
House so long—my apology is, that the 
noble lord has dwelt on topics that made 
it necessary. I will just, by the way, ob- 
serve personally, that I not only entreat, 
but call on the House to pay but little 
tegard to any observation which some 
men may make upon their having a large 
stake in the country; from whence they 
would infer, that there is every security 
which can be desired for their public 
virtue. Sir, I have a stake, and a deep 
stake in this country—my character: a 
stake not stolen from the public hedge, 
but planted there; a stake that I would 
not change with the noble lord and all 
his connexions put together. His stake 
cannot be augmented or increased but out 
ofthe daly stock—but mine is augmented 
when I can add to.the common stock of 
happiness and public benefit of mankind. 
Mr. Simeon said, that the hon. gentle- 
man had argued against the necessity of 
the fnatioll frost his own confession of the 
fact which it was designed to establish, 
and in illustration. of this argument, had 
made an application of a common rule of 
law, that when the court had obtained 
sufficient evidence of a fact, examination 
became unnecessary. On this principle 
he had contended, that after he had ad- 
mitted the fact of his having been a priest, 
the examination of witnesses to prove it 
was nugatory. This confession might 
perhaps be sufficient to bind him as an 
individual ; but it could not be regarded 
as valid by the House, in a case where the 
rights of others were involved. In this case 
it was not merely the rights of the hon. 
gentleman, as an individual, that the House 
were obligated to take under their consi- 
deration, as affected by this admission, 
but it was also the rights of the borough 
of Old Sarum, in the person of its repre» 
sentative. Though there might be a 
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sufficient ground of procedure on this ad- 
mission, in any thing ae a hon. 
gentleman's own interests, still as the m- 
terests of other persons were at the same 
time implicated, the House could not, 
consistently with their duty, admit it, 
as such evidence as would sanction any 
future decision they might adopt on 
the general question.—Having thus en- 
deavoured to invalidate the argument 
from admission, he proceeded to advert 
to the reasoning of Mr. Fox. From 
the long-experience, the splendid talents, 
and extensive knowledge of that right 
bon. gentleman, it was indeed impossible 
ever to hear him address the House witb- 
out expecting to derive information on 
any subject to which he called their atten- 
tion. On the present occasion he had 
expected that his intimate acquaintance 
with the orders of the House, would have 
enabled him to have stated precedents 
establishing the illegality of the order, or 
to have urged arguments against it, en- 
forcing the inconveniences with which it 
ee be attended. In this, however, he 
had been disappointed, and during the 
course of what had fallen from the right 
hon. gentleman, he had heard no sufficient 
argument against the motion. It was a 
well known maxim of law, that ex Sacto 
oritur jus, that it was necessary in all 
cases to establish the fact before the law 
could, with propriety, be applied; and 
this was the principle on which the motion 
was founded. The House were either to 
obtain the knowledge of the fact in the 
present case, or, without having obtained 
the necessary knowledge, they were to go 
into a committee on the abstract question. 
If they previously obtained the know- 
ledge, they would then be in a capacity 
of applying the law, after they had, in a 
committee of precedents, determined the 
abstract question. 
they first proceeded to the consideration 
of the abstract question, whatever deter- 
mination they might come to, they would 
be unable, from their ignorance of’ the 
fact, to make any application of the law. 
The question then, was, in reality, whether 
they were to examine certain persons re- 
specting this fact, whom by a previous 
order they had called to the bar this day, 
and who now attended in consequence of 
that command; or whether they were 
now to tell them that the former order 
was illegal, and that as the House had on 
a previous night agreed to a motion alto- 
gether unconstitutional and unparliamen- 
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tary in ites nature, they were now under 
the necegsity of dismissing them without 
having exacted of them any of that inform- 
ation for which their attendance was re- 
quired. Whether the clergy had, by the 
principles of the constitution, a right toa 
seat in the House, or whether the public 
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would be benefited or injured by this ex- 


clusion, were. important questions, in the 
determination of which he was persuaded 


that no personal or private feelings would 


enter. For his own part, he could assure 
the hon. gentleman, that he should apply 
his mind to the consideration of the sub- 
ject with no wish but that of coming to a 
proper conclusion on a great constitu- 


tional question. : 
Mr. Ryder took notice of the opposition 
which 


Opposition was not distinguished for that 


strength of reasoning which might have 
been expected from the quarter from 
whence it came; for the hon. gentleman 
had not made the least distinction between 
the examination of a witness at the bar, 
and the production of papers to the 


House. The House was in the daily 


practice of ordering papers, preparatory 


to the discussion of the subject to which 
they referred, and the case was the same 


in principle as to the examination of wit- 


nesses. That the thing was not common 


was very true; the subject to which it re- 
ferred was uncommon; but it did not fol- 


low, that it could not be plain in principle, 
because it was uncommon in practice. 
He thought it would not be difficult to 
find examinations of witnesses upon the 


Journals under circumstances precisely 
similar. Even though there were, how- 


ever, no precedent in point, still he would 
contend, that the mode proposed by the 
noble lord would be the most natural and 
rational, and that it would be absurd to 
consider the legal consequences of a fact 
before such fact was ascertained. 

Mr. Foz enforced what he had formerly 
stated, and pointed out a striking distinc- 
tion betweenan order for parole evidence, | 
and the production of written documents. 
In the one case the precise point to be 

roved was distinctly ascertained, whereas 
in the other, the examination might be 
protracted to an unexpected length, and 
might extend to points which were wholly 
out of the contemplation of the House at 
the time the order was issued. He denied 
that he had pointed out the propriety of 
referring the business to acommittee. He 
had never asserted that there was any 
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thing in the circumstances of the case 
which called for the interference of the 
House. What he had asserted was, that 


it was contrary to the eco of the. 
al 


House at any time to call evidence to a 
fact on which they had come to no pre- 
vious determination ; that if any determi- 
nation had taken place, it ought to have 
originated in the report of a committee, 
and that then, ifnecessary, evidence might 
with propriety have been resorted to. 

The Attorney General, in saying a few 
words on the question of order, professed 
to be guided, not so much by a know- 
ledge of the particular forms of the House, 
as by the general principles of human 
reason. Nothing appeared to him more 
self-evident than this proposition, that the 
basis of every inquiry was the establish- 
ment of the fact as a foundation for the 
proposition of law.. On what a wide field 
of uncertainty and speculation would the 
House enter if, without previously using 
the means of ascertaining the fact on 
which the whole case depended, they 
should involve themselves in all the per- 
plexities and subtilties ofan abstract ques- 
tion. He thought the present a question 
solely for the decision of the House, and, 
regarding it in this light, he conceived 
that the establishment of the fact was es- 
sential even to the commencement of any 
discussion. By adopting another line of 
procedure than that which had been re- 
commended, the House would be pro- 
ceeding inverso ordine of all law. To en- 
ter on the abstract question without first 
paving the way for it by leaving the fact 
free from doubt, would be to entangle and 
embarrass all subsequent inquiry. The 
admission of the fact by the hon. gentle- 
man himself, he could not allow to be ad- 
missible evidence to such an extent as 
would warrant a decision of the House. 
He declined entering into any opinion, in 
the present stage of the business, on the 
general question, not only from motives 
of delicacy to the hon. gentleman, but 
from a wish not to anticipate an opinion, 
the grounds of which in a great measure 
might depend on information to be here- 
after presented. 

Mr. Erskine said, he was extremely 
ready to admit the fairness of the ques- 
tion brought before the House. He 
thought, however, there were two differ- 
_ ent modes of discussing that question— 

both, it was true, leading to the same end ; 
but one much preferable to the other. He 
was decidedly hostile to the calling of wit- 

( 
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nesses to the bar of the House in the pre- 
sent moment. It did not follow, because 
the House had one day ordered certain 
persons to attend for any ; puspose on an- 
ather, that therefore the House was bound 
to call them to the bar.for the purpose of 
fulfilling the object for which they were 
ordered to attend, when, upon due consi- 
deration, their examination might be ad- 


judged unnecessary or improper. It would 


be recollected they were only ordered 
simply to attend; and surely the House 
might adjudge, after again considering the 
subject, that their farther attendance was 
unnecessary. A disqualification to sit in 
that House must arise either out of the 
common law or the statute law; and he, 
considered the customs and usages of par- 
liament to be a part of the common law of 
the land. The noble Jord had brought 
forward no statute to prove priests dis- 
qualified from sitting in that House; he 
had not taken the opinion of the House 
upon the subject, but had called upon 
them to examine witnesses, for the pur- 
pose of establishing certain facts; but to 
what those facts were to apply, was not 
yet distinctly known. This was one way 
of proceeding; another, and which he 
conceived the most proper method, would. 
have been to appoint a committee to exa- 
mine precedents as to the general ques-: 
tion relative to priests being disqualified 
from sitting in that House, and upon their 
report that such a disqualification did ac- 
tually exist, to have examined evidence 
as to the particular fact now the subject. 
of dispute. His hon. and learned friend 
had alluded to a principle of law ; but was 
it the practice of courts of law? Was it 
ever heard of in a court of justice, or as 8 
principle of jurisprudence, that evidence 
should be produced against any one with- 
out first distinctly stating the offence with 
which he was charged, or establishing 
that rule of law by which he was to be 
tried? Was it not, on the contrary, the: 
constant practice and regular custom, first 
to prove distinctly and clearly the princi- 
ple of law, as applied to a particular fact, 
and then, to call evidence as to that par- 
ticular fact? The noble lord should un- 
questionably have shown the disqualifica- 
tion contended for to have arisen out of 
some rule of law, and then have called 
his evidence to establish facts. But he 
had heard nothing stated relative to the 
law and custom of parliament, which in 
any way tended to prove that priests were 
disqualified from sitting in that House. 
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At the same time, he thought the noble 
lord had acted more fairly and honourably 
in net having assumed it, and in leaving 
it a question completely open for discus- 
sion. Still, however, unless it was proved, 
in the first instance, distinctly and clearly, 
that priests were disqualified from sitting 
in that House, evidence ought not to be 
heard as to any particular fact, until that 
general principle. was established by in- 
investigation and discussion. Would it 
be allowed in a court of justice, that an 
indictment for treason should state facts, 
and that evidence should be heard to 
prove those facts, which were not known 
under any existing law to amount to trea- 
gon ; or would they not rather first estab- 
lish a principle of law, and then prove 
some act contrary tothat principle? The 
noble lord said he had made up his mind; 
but upon what data the House were left 
to conjecture. Surely then, they could 
mot hesitate in instituting a search for 
precedents, that they might decide, after 
due examination, whether it was consis- 
tent with the law and custom of parlia- 
ment for priests to sit in that House. It 
might be said, such an inquiry would be 
a waste of time, and would end in smoke, 
but surely the House would inquire be- 
fore they admitted a general principle, to 
support which no data were brought for- 
ward. He admitted that whichever of 
the two modes alluded to was adopted, 
they would lead to the same point ; but he 
objected to a principle being taken for 
graated which was not proved. Had the 
noble lord caused different entries in the 
journals to be read, containing precedents 
of the exclusion of priests from that House, 
and then, taking the principle thus estab- 
lished and the fact together, have called 
evidence to prove the latter, no possible 
objection could have been made to such 
a mode of proceeding. The hon. gentle- 
man, who was the object of this discus- 
sion, had asked why his admission of the 
facts which the noble lord wanted to prove 
might not be taken as evidence? but cer- 
tainly no member could be ultimately ex- 
poe on his own admission, nor could the 

on. gentleman compromise the rights of 
his constituents by any admission of his 
own. Conceiving, therefore, a distinct 
principle of law ought to be laid down to 
which certain facts were amenable, before 
any evidence of those facts was produced, 
he should oppose any evidence being 
called to the bar. 


The Speaker said, a reference having 
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been made to his opinion, relative to the 
admission of facts by the hon. gentleman, 
he wished to observe, that he gave no 
positive opiniou upon the subject, but 
merely stated the case of lord Elcho, 
in which that admission was not allowed. 
The Solicitor General expressed himself 
extremely glad the House had been re- 
minded from the chair of the opinion ex- 
pressed on a former evening relative to 
the subject of admissions, as it was desir- 
able that opinion should be correctly un- 
derstood. His hon. and learned friend 
thought a principle of law should be laid | 
down before any investigation of facts 
was entertained, alleging this as the 
uniform practice of courts of justice. He 
was at all times very little disposed to 
draw any argument in that House from 
the practice of courts of justice, conceiv- 
ing that a very small portion of light could 
be thrown upon, or very little benefit de- 
rived to, any subject under discussion in. 
that House from the practice of courts of 
justice. He could not coincide with 
what had been urged by that hon. and 
learned gentleman, that the principle of 
law ought first to be stated, and then the 
fact. Would it not be very absurd, in an. 
indictment for high treason, to state that: 
the law was so and so, and that therefore 
such a particular act was high treason? 
Such a doctrine was so inconsistent with 
his hon. and’ learned friend's principles, 
that he must believe he had misunderstood 
what had been stated by that hon. gentle- 
man, though if the meaning of his hon, 
friend was not what he had stated, be was 
at a loss to know what it was. He did 
not know, till the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman rose, that there were two modes 
of proceeding in the present case, for he 
had not yet heard a better mode sug- 
gested by any gentleman than 
adopted by the noble lord. It ap 
to his mind, that the noble Jord was pro- 
ceeding with the utmost regularity to es- 
tablish the fact, and then he might pro- 
ceed to prove the ineligibility. hen 
the fact was proved of a priest sitting in 
that House, the discussion might then be 
gatas in as to the point whether 
e was eligible or not? Where would 
be the utility of discussing a question. 
in the first instance, when, perhaps, - 
after all, no fact could be brought for- 
ward that rendered such a discussion 
necessary? If it was referred to a com- ; 
mittee, who should decide pricsts to be 
disqualified, evidence must still be ad- 


that 
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duced to prove the fact of the ording- 
tion of the gentleman who was the object 
of discussion. He thought it would be 
most preposterous if the House went into 
the question of law before the necessity of 
any discussion of such a question was 
rendered apparent, by the proof of the 
fact which it was now wished to establish. 

Earl Temple wished to have it distinctly 
understood, that he did assume Mr. 
Horn. Tooke to be ineligible to a seat in 
parliament, and that it was from a convic- 
tion of this, that he had brought. forward 
the motion. 

Mr. Sheridan thought that the feeble 
>i a to answer the objections which 
Mr. Fox had, in the outset of the discus- 
sion, brought forward against the motion, 
instead of weakening them, only tended 
to illustrate them in a clearer light. He 
contended, that the mode of proceeding 
which the noble lord had adopted, gave 
considerable colour to the supposition 
that the motion was not the child of his 
own brain, and if it could not claim any 
of the legal gentlemen as a father, at least 
it had found in them most zealous defen- 
ders! There was this difference indeed 
betwixt this motion and the general course 
of legal proceedings, that in the one there 
was oe presented a case, whereas at 
present there was merely a proposition, 
produced on general grounds, on public 
rumour, and certain undefined apprehen- 
sions which existed in the minds of those 
who had thought it necessary to submit 
the affair to the House. It had been al- 
leged, indeed, that by adopting this mea- 
sure, time would be saved; but how did 
it appear that, even in this view, the mo- 
tion would be productive of advantage ? 
Did it not, on the contrary, tend rather to 
embarrass than to facilitate the discussion, 
by obliging the House, in the first in- 
stance, to prosecute an inquiry, which, 
by the previous consideration of the ge- 
neral .question, might be rendered unne- 
cessary? It was absurd, then, to have 
two separate subjects of investigation be- 
fore the House, when one of them was 
calculated to promote all the ends in view. 
The language of the motion was in fact, 
that it was of no consequence to ascer- 
tain the existence of a statute on the 
subject, for. what meaning had it at all, if 
this was not its exact import? We 
know not whether any statute excluding 
a person who has taken priest’s orders 
from a seat in the House really does exist ; 
but let us first ascertain whether the 
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person who, according: to our internal 
conviction is ineligible, is a priest, and 
thea we will search for precedent in sup- 
port of our internal conviction! But 
how absurd does this mode of proceeding 
appear when applied to other cases! The 
noble lord perhaps has an internal convic- 
tion that a person who has become a 
bankrupt, after his election is incapable 
of sitting in the House. Would he in 
that. case bring witnesses to the bar to 
prove the defect of his qualification? Ifa 
person who is a member of this House 
had received the appoiotment of an office 
abroad, would it be requisite to send per- 
sons all over Europe to prove the fact of 
his appointment? In a word, if any 
member has an internal conviction, that 
another member is incompetent to have a 
seat, would it be requisite that the House 
should hear evidence of the ground of 
this internal conviction? Yet such were 
the consequences resulting from _ the 
adoption of the motion in the first instance, 
without any previous determination. But 
probably it would be said, that the rumour 
in this case was much stronger, and that 
therefore the cases were by no means pa- 
rallel. But it might be asked, why was 
the internal conviction stronger in the 
present instance than in any of the others, 
supposing the conviction ought to bear 
some proportion to the means of forming 
a judgment? The noble lord had a strong 
conviction that the hon. member was dis- 
qualified from sitting in the House. But 
might it not with more propriety be as- 
sumed, that, as no petition to the contrary 
had been laid on the table of the House, 
he had a right to sit after being returned 
by a certain portion of the people of Eng- 
land ?. The noble lord was thercfore called 
on in the first instance to state that the 
hon. gentleman was excluded by some 
express branch, either of the common or 
statute law, and till this was done the 
presumption was strongly against his in- 
ternal conviction. It had been said, in- 
deed, that no other mode had been sug- 
gested amid all the various objections now 
offered to the present motion. The best 
mode seemed to him to be, the appointment 
of a committee to search for precedents, 
on which the House might pronounce an 
opinion, and if it should afterwards be 
found necessary, they might proceed to 
an inquiry. 

Mr. W. Dundas said, if the mode of 
proceeding which the gentlemen on the 
other side cern for, were adopted, 
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there would be no end of inquiries; be- 
cause any gentleman might gratify his 
curiosity by proposing any abstract ques- 
tion whatever, and might cali upon the 
House to decide upon it. For instance, 
if any gentleman had a curiosity to know 
whether a man cf colour was entitled to 
sit in that House, he might, if he pleased, 
(upon the principles contended tor) call 
on the House to appoint a committee to 
determine it. If a-person were to make a 
motion of that kind, would not the House 
have a right to ask the gentleman for what 
purpose he called upon the House to de- 
cide the question ? . 
Mr. For said, that the whole of what 
he had heard only determined him the 
more to persist in the opinion which he 
had at first expressed. The gentlemen 
on the other side did not seem to make a 
proper distinction between parole and 
written evidence, as they might affect the 
ee of that House. If they 
ooked into the Journals, they would find 
innumerable papers called for and laid 
before the House upon which no inquiry 
was instituted. The only object ia calling 
for these papers was, to obtain information, 
and after that was obtained, if it appeared 
sufficient to ground an inquiry, the House 
usually referred it to a committee, after 
they had determined upon the propriety 
of the inquiry. Mr. Fox repeated his 
distinction between the proceedings of a 
court of law, and what ought to be the 
roceedings of that. House. No evidence, 
1e contended, should be brought forward, 
before it was stated and proved what was 
the nature of the right contested. This he 
illustrated by a variety of examples; and 
wished that some member would suggest 
some more eligible mode of proceeding on 
the present question than that which had 
been adopted. It seemed to be feared 
that the discussion of it might be pro- 
tracted to too great alength. If, how- 
ever, it was more nearly inspected into, it 
would be found a question of much im- 
portance, and one that might lead to ver 
serious consequences. On these odads 
principally he recommended an adjourn- 
ment, that the House might re-consider 
precedents, and examine how far they 
might coincide with a case where no peti- 
tion was presented against the sitting 
member on the part of the electors. This 
he would have referred to a select com- 
mittee, but one so chosen as not to leave 
room for the slightest suspicion of preju- 
dice or partiality in its choice. As to 
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the question itself, he had no opinion at 
present to deliver ; but when it came toa 
decision, he would endeavour to show 
that it should not be approached with any 
unusual precipitancy, or any unusual neg- 
ligence of the orders and proceedings of 
the House. It was said, that the repre- 
sentative of Old Sarum, when once 
elected, was of as much weight in the 
House as those of York or of Middlesex ; 
and he was glad that this doctrine was now 
so seriously stated, and so calmly listened 
to. It might lead to an investigattor of the 
nature of such boroughs, aud this investi- 
gation might involve very important con- 
sequences. The present discussion was, 
therefore, of more moment than géntle- 
men seemed to be aware of, and as such 
he wished the question to be referred to a 
select committee. He must now, how- 
ever, move that the House do adjourn. 
The House divided on Mr. Fox's mo- 


tion ; 
Tellers. . 
Mr. Erskine Fee Pr a 
YEAS Mr. Jones SCoasasedseesseese } 66 
. The Earl Temple ....e. 
Noxs Mr. Simeon eeecsesoeoactod ' 150 


So it passed in the negative. Then the 
main question being put, was agreed to. 
Mr. Boucher, the notary register of the 
diocese of Salisbury, was then called im, 
and from his examination it appeared that 
Mr. John Horne, B. A. of the college of 
St. John, Cambridge, was ordained a 
riest on the 28rd of Nov. 1760. Mr. 
ilson, Clerk of the chapelry of New 
Brentford, was next examined, and from 
his evidence it appeared that he had been 
clerk of that chapel upwards of 44 years, 
and that during that period, he recollected 
that the rev. John Horne had officiated as 
a priest, and had administered the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper in that capa- 
city. Mr. Clithero was then examined ; 
and his testimony proved that he had seen 
the rev. John Horne administer the sacra- 
ment of the Lord's Supper, and that he 
paid him small tithes and other things by 
way of composition as ecclesiastical dues ; 
that he supposed the rev. John Horne to 
be the same person who was since, 
and is now known by the name of John 
Home Tooke. He heard he had the 
king’s licence to take the latter name, and 
that he had often since been in his com- 
. Asto who ordained him, or whe« 
ther he had ever been ordained, he was 
totally ignorant. — Earl Temple next 
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moved, “ That a select committee be ap- 
ointed to examine the Journals of this 
ouse, and records of parliament, for 
precedents, respecting the eligibility of 
ersons in Holy Orders to sit in this 
ouse; and tu report the same to the 
House.” The motion was agreed to; and 
a committeee appointed. 


Report from the Select Committee res- 
pecting the Eligibility of Persons in Holy 
Orders to sit tn the House.| April 2. 
Mr. Bragge presented the following 


~ ‘Report. 


The Select Committee appointed to exa- 
mine the Journals of this House, and 
Records of Parliament, for Precedents 
Se sees the Eligibility of Persons in 
Holy Orders to sit in this House; and to 
report the same to the House :—have 

. proceeded in the examination directed by 
the House; and have agreed upon the 
following Report : | 


In prosecuting the anquity directed by the 

House, your Committee have thought it right 
to direct a search to be made into all the re- 
turns to writs issued ‘for the election of mem- 
bers to serve in parliament, from the earliest 
period in which they are extant, to the pre- 
sent time; with a view of ascertaining, from 
the additions to the names in such returns, 
whether ay of the clergy were therein 
included. They find, from the result of this 
search, that in the early periods, previous to 
the 8th Hen. IV, when the practice of return- 
ing citizens and burgesses. by indentures 
annexed to the writ first prevailed, the names 
are generally returned without any addition 
whatever, except in the instance ef knights, 
and the general addition to each return of 
‘citizens and burgesses.” Your Committee 
find, however, that in five instances during 
that period, particularly specified under the 
third head in the following part of this 
Report, the addition of “ clericus” appears 
to the names therein contained. That from 
the 8th Hen. IV, the additions are more fre- 
quent and particular, containing often the 
addition “ sadler, mercer,” and the like; but 
none that of “ clericus,” except in the single 
instance of John Robson, who appears tobe 
the person whose return was declared void 
by the House in the 18th Jac. I. 

Under the uncertainty of the possible ap- 
plication ef some of these descriptions to 
persons in holy orders, your Committee have 
thought it fit to insert all those that can pos- 
sibly admit of such a construction, though 
fully aware that many of them are well 
known to be civilians only. 

In the examination of the Rolls and 
Journals of parliament, your Committee 
have thought it their duty to Jay before the 
House, such passages as came under their 
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observation in a diligent search through the 
whole, as appeared to them likely to throw 
any light, by way of argument, as well as 
direct precedent, on the point in question. 

They have not thought it necessary to add 
to their report, any statute printed by autho- 
rity which might appear connected with this 
subject; but finding that an act of the 16th 
Car. I, which was repealed by an act of the 
18th Car. II, is not so printed, they have 
subjoined a copy of it from the original roll, 
together with the proceedings in parliament 
_— may be necessary to explain the object 
of it. 

The result of the whole they have arranged 
under the following heads: 1. Summons of 
the clergy to parliament—particular instances 
of the mode of exercising their functions 
there—their privileges consequent to such 
attendance. 2. Taxation of the clergy. 3. All 
such instances as could furnish any presump- 
tion of individuals in holy orders having been 
returned as members of the House of Com- 
mons. Under this head, however, your Com- 
mittee think it right to remark, that though 
they have inserted the case of sir Thomas 
Haxey, clerk, as having given rise to different 
opinions among writers upon this subject, 
they find, upon an examination directed by 
them into the returns, still perfect and extant 
in the Tower, of the 20th ycar of Rich. II, 
that no such name occurs amongst them— 
and that, as to the name of Christopher 
Parkins, returned as dean of Carlisle, in the 
$9th and 43rd Eliz., it appears by a patent in 
the Rolls chapel of the 38th Eliz. that the 
said deanry was granted to him with the 
following express dispensation: “ And in 
regard that the queen had admitted him into 
her family, ahd accustomed to employ 
him in weighty concerns, she dispensed with 
his not being in any sacred or other orders ; 
and also granted. her dispensation to him, on 
account of his being married to a wife then 
living ; and likewise dispensed with his resi- 
dence on the deanry.” 4. Proceedings m 
the House of Commons relative to the * Act 
for disabling. all Persons in Holy Orders to 
exercise anle Temporall Jurisdic’con or Au- 
thority ;” and a copy of the act itself. 


[No. 1, 2, and 8, contain Extracts from the 
Parliament Rolls from the reign of Ed- 
ward I] 


Estracts from the Journals. 


12 Octobris, 1553.—Mr. Secretary Bourne, 
sir R. Southwell, Mr. Tregonwell, Mr. 
Mershe, Mr. Story, Mr. Gosnolde, to inquire 
for Alex. Newell, burgess of Loo in Cornwall. 

rebend of Westminster, if he may be of this 
ouse; and likewise for John Forster ? 

Veneris 13.—It is declared by the commis- 
sioners, that Alex. Newell, being prebendary 
in Westminster, and thereby having voice in 
the Convocation-house, cannot be a member 


of this House; and so agreed by the House ; 
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and the queen's writ to be directed for another 
burgess in that place. 

8 Die Junii, 1604.—Mr. Tate :—Some of 
this House be of the convocation : they to be 
enjoined to bring in a copy of the letters of 
authority to the convocation. 

Mr. Speaker : Touching such‘of the convo- 
cation of the House as ought not to be here. 

11 Aprilis, 1614.—Sir Rich. Willyamson :— 
No precedent for Mr. Attorney-general, in 
hoc tndividuo: so nothing lip aay him, but 
he might be of the House.—Considerable, as 
he is a subject. Every freeman may be 
chosen. The words of the writ, de probis et 
discretioribus: he both these—The prece- 
dents, to disable him, ought to be shewed on 
the other side—Doctor of Divinity.—The 
boroughs have chosen according to the 
writ. Precedents upon the same reason-— 
De rebus paribus pari ratione.—Precedents 
for the serjeant, above, and solicitor, below, 
the attorney. Jeffreyes, 18 Eliz.—Ruled, 
because no voice nor any member there. 

- Mr. Whitlock :—No record that he can find, 

that attorney, solicitor, serjeant, master of 
the rolls, secretary, chancellor of the exche- 
quer, from 26 Hen. VIII. 

Onslow, solicitor: Cordell, master of the 
rolls.—Never any master of the rolls of the 
House, till Cromwell, 26 Hen. VIIT, because, 
before, all masters of the rulls, till then, in 
holy orders, and so could not be of this House. 

Mr. Finch :—None to be excepted by law, 
but sheriffs, in orders, and judges. The 
judges must be of the Upper House, for 
writs of error, which must be done by their 
direction and advice. 

Mercurii, 7 Feb., 1620.—Sir George Moore 
reporteth, from the committee of privileges, 
meeting yesterday, first in the exchequer 
chamber, and from thence into this House: 
1. All of opinion against , a clerk, 
returned ; use had, or might have, a 
voice in the Convocation-house: therefore 
not fit to be admitted here: and would have 
fined the town but for their poverty. 2. For 
viscount Faulkeland, elected a knight, for 
a a before he was a baron of Scot- 
an 


Mr. Hackwyll, accordant : For the reason 
of not serving [here], because a voice, or 
attendeth, above; clerks [of] the Convoca- 
tion, &c. 

Sir H. Poole :—No Englishman, but to be 
either of the Upper or Lower House.—Con- 
tinueth a subject of this kingdom still. 

Sir Edw. Coke :—Cannot be silent in this.— 
Excellent learning to determine it genere. 
Trial here per pares. For nobility, not by 
dukes, for dukes; but by the nobility, either 
of the Upper or Lower House, except some 
few, cases. A knight {not to be tried by 
knights. Every Englishmen not of Upper 
or Lower House.—Nowell put out, because 
had voice in Convocation. A banneret can- 
not serve here, in respect of the honour he 
hath at funérals, &c. —- 
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8 Feb, 1620.—Sir Geo. Moore proceedeth 
with his report for the third question con- 
cerning the return of a minister, 
returned for Morpeth in Northumberland. 

Sir Edw. Coke:—When he speaker, one 
put out: and that he saw Alex. Nowell 
(though he had not curam animarum ) put oat, 

use of the Convocation- house. 

Upon question, resolved, his return void; 
and a new writ to issue, for a new election. 

9 Jan., 1661.—Upon reading the petition 
of John Wandesford, esq.; and a certificate 
also being produced, touching Dr. Craddock’s 
being in oly orders: Ordered, That the 
matter upon the said petition and certificate 
be referred to the committee of privileges, to 
take the same into consideration; and to 
examine whether Dr. Joseph Craddock be in 
holy orders, and so disabled to sit as a mem- 
ber of this House; and make report of it to 
this House. 

17 Jan., 1661.—Serjeant Charleton reports, 
from the committee of privileges and elec- 
tions, touching the election for the borough 
of Richmond in the county of Yorke, that it 
cd taped to them, that Dr. Craddock was in 
holy orders; and that Mr. Wandesford had 
the majority of voices present at the election: 
and the opinion of the committee, that Dr. 
Craddock was uncapable of being elected a 
burgess for the bare Sa and that Mr. 
Wandesford was duly elected, and ought to 
sit as burgess for the said borough of Rich- 
mond. lved, that this House doth agree 
with the committee, that Dr. Craddock was a 
person uncapable to be elected, and his elec- 
tion void: and that Mr. Wandesford was 
duly elected a burgess for the said borough of 
Richmond, and cught to sit in this House: 
and that the clerk of the crown, or his deputy, 
do attend this House with the return; and de 
erase out the name of Dr. Craddock, and 
insert the name of Mr. Wandesford. Which 
was the next day done at the clerk’s table. 

10 Martii, 1640.—Resolved, upon the ques- 
tion, That the legislative and judicial power 
of bishops, in the House of Peers in parlia- 
ment, is a great hindrance to the discharge 
of their spiritual function, prejudicial to the 
commonwealth, and fit to be taken away by 
bill: and that a bill be drawn to that purpose. 

11 Martii, 1640.—-Resolved, upon the 

uestion, That for bishops, or any other 
clergymen whatsoever, to be in the commis- 
sions of the peace, or to have any judicial 
power in the star chamber, or in any civil 
court, is a hindrance to their spiritual func- 
tion, prejudicial to the commonwealth, and 
fit to be taken away by a bill; and that a bill 
be drawn to that purpose. 

S$ Martii, 1641.—Prima vice lecta est Billa, 
An Act to restrain Bishops, and others in 
Holy Orders, to intermeddle with secular 
affairs 


Aprilis, 1641.—Secunda vice lecta est Billa, 
An Act to restrain Bishops, and others in 
Holy Orders, from intermeddling with secular 
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affairs ; upon question, committed unto the 
committee for the act to disable clergymen 
to exercise any temporal or lay office or com- 
mission. 


“1 Aprilis, 1641.—Mr. Prideaux reports |' 


the bill, intituled, “ An Act, that bishops, 
and others in Holy Orders, shall not inter- 
meddle with secular affairs: and the amend- 
ments thereunto were twice read; but, by 
reason of the great business of the House, by 
former order appointed for this time, the fur- 
ther consideration of the said bil], and amend- 
ments, was adjourned to the next convenient 
time. 

An act for disabling the clergy to exercise 
any temporal or Jay office, or commission in 
his majesty’s courts of justice within the 
realm of England and dominion of Wales, 
was this day brought from the committee ; 
and, according to the opinion of the commit- 
tee, for laying of it aside, upon the question 
for engrossing, it was rejected. 


An act for disinabling all persons in Holy 
Orders to exercise anie Temporal Juris- 
diction or authority. 


Whereas bishopps and other persons in 
holie orders ought not to be intangled with 
secular jurisdic’con (the office of the ministe 
being of such greate importance that it will 
take up the whole man) and for that it is 
found by long experience that theire inter- 
meddling with secular jurisdic’cons hath 
occasioned great mischiefes and scandall 
both to church and state. His majesty out 
of his religious care of the church and 
soules of his peuple is gratiously pleased 
that it bee enacted and by authority of this 
present parliament bee it enacted that no 
archbishopp or bishopp or other person that 
now is or hereafter shall bee in holy orders 
shall at any time after the 15th February 
1641 have any seate or place suffrage or voice 
or use or execute any power or authority in 
the parliaments of this realme nor shall bee 
of the privy councell of his majesty his heires 
or successors or justice of the peace of Oyer 
and Terminer or Gaole delivery or execute 
anie temporall authority by virtue of anie 
commission but shall bee wholly dishabled 
and be encapable to have receive use or exe- 
cute anie of the said offices places powers au- 
thorities and things aforesaid And bee it fur- 
ther enacted by the authority aforesaid that 
allacts from and after the said 15th day of Fe- 
bruary which shall bee done or executed by 
anie archbishopp or bishopp or other person 
whatsoever in holy orders and all and everie 
suffrage or voice given or delivered by them 
or anie of them or other thing done by them 
on anie of them contrarie to the purport and 
true meaning of this present act shall be ut- 
terly void to all intents construc’cons and pur- 
poses, ) 


April 14. Mr. Bragge brought up a 
Second Report from the said Committee. 
8 
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This Report was rendered necessary only 
by the following case in point having been 
omitted in the former. 


Case of Mr. Rushworth..-27 Maii 1784.~ 
A petition of John Barrington, esq. was de- 
livered in at the table, and read; setting 
forth, that, at the last election of members to 
serve in parliament for the borough of New- 
port in the Isle of Wight, the petitioner, to- 
gether with the hon. Hugh Seymour Con- 
way, and Edward Rushworth, clerk, were 
candidates; and that the said Edward Rush- 
worth, on or about the 16th of Apri! 1780, was 
admitted into the holy order of deacon, by 
John lord bishop of Oxford, in the stead and 
by the desire of John late lord bishop of Win- 
chester deceased, atid by the said lord bishop 
was then ordained a deacon; and, on the 
same 16th of April, the said Edward Rush- 
worth was licensed to serve the curacy of the 
church of Whitsbury, in the county of Wilts, 
within the diocese of Winchester, to which 
the said Edward Rushworth had been pre- 
viously nominated and appointed by the rev. 
Henry Longdon, vicar of Whitsbury aforesaid 
at the yearly sum of 30/. for his maintenance 
in the same; and by virtue of such ordina- 
tion, the said E. Rushworth exercised for 
some time the function ofa clerk in holy or- 
ders, by reading prayers, and preaching, in 
the parish church of Newport and several 
other churches within the diocese of Winches- 
ter; and that the said E. Rushworth, being 
at the time of the said election aclerk in holy 
orders, was not capable of being elected to 
serve for the said borough of Newport in par- 
liament ; and that, previous to the commence- 
ment of the poll for the said election, the 
electors, assembled together, were informed 
that the said E. Rushworth was a clerk in 
deacon’s orders, and not eligible to serve in 
parliament, and such of the electors who 
voted for him would throw away their votes ; 
but that, notwithstanding such public notifi- 
cation of the ineligibility of the said E. Rush- 
worth to be a member of this House, several 
of the electors voted for the said E. Rush- 
worth; and Henry Trattle, the mayor and 
returning officer of the said borough, took on 
himself to receive on his poll such votes for 
the said E. Rushworth, and made a return of 
the said E. Rushworth, with the said Hugh 
Seymour Conway, as members to serve in 
this present parliament for the said borough 
although the petitioner was duly elected, and 
ought to have been returned in the place and 
stead of the said E. Rushworth: and there- 
fore praying the House to take the premises 
into consideration ; and to give him suchrelief 
as to the House shall seem meet. 


Ordered, that the said petition be taken 
into consideration upon the 19th of Au- 
gust next, at three of the clock in the af- 
ternoon. a 

21 Die Junii, 1764.—Resolved, that this 
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House will not, in this session of parliament, 
take into consideration any of the petitions 
presented to this House, complaining of ao 
undue election or return of members to serve 
in parliament, which are appvinted to be 
heard after the petition of the persons whose 
names are thereunto subscribed, having a 
right, and persons claiming a right to vote fur 
members to serve in parliament for the city 
of Hereford, complaining of an undue election 
and return for the said city. 

28 Die Januarii, 1785.—A petition of John 
Barrington, esq. was read; setting forth, &c. 
(as above) Ordered, that the said petition be 
taken into consideration upon the 22nd of 
February next. 

22 Lie Februarii, 1785.—The hour appoint- 
ed for taking into consideration the petition 
of John Barrington esq. complaining of an 
undue election and return for the borough of 
‘Newport in the [sle of Wight being come, 
the Elouse proceeded to the appointment of a 
select committee to try and determine the 
merits of the said petition. (Which com- 
mittee was appoinied accordingly.) 

24 Die Feb. 1785.—Mr. Duncombe, from 
the select committee who were appointed to 
try and determine the merits of the petition of 
John Barrington, esq. complaining of an un- 
due election and return for the borough of 
Newport in the Isle of Wight, informed the 
House, that the said select committee have 
determined, that Edward Rushworth, esq. is 
duly elected a burgess to serve in this present 

arliament for the borough of Newport in the 

sle of Wight, and county of Southampton. 
And the said determination was ordered to be 
entered in the Juurnals of this House. 


Debate on the Eligibility of Mr. Horne 
Tooke, being a Person in Holy Orders, to 
sit in the House.] May4. Earl Temple 
moved the order of the day for the House 
to take into consideration the Report of 
the Select Committee appointed to in- 
quire into the Eligibility of John Horne 
Tooke, esq. (being a person in holy 
orders) to a seat in that House. The 
minutes of the evidence taken at the bar 
being read over by the clerk, 

Earl Temple rose, and said :—Mr. 
Speaker; in rising to lay before the 
House the motion with which it is my 
Intention to close.the proceedings on the 
important constitutional question of the 
eligibility of clergy to seats in the House 
‘of Commons, I trust the House will be- 
lieve me, that it is my intention, as it is 
my wish, to take up as short a portion of 
its time as possible; at the same time I 
should very ill second the labours of your 
‘Committee, or do justice to the task I 
have undertaken, if I did not lay before 
‘the House, in as concise a form as I can, 
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the most prominent of the many argu- 
ments which present themselves on the 
subject. I have too often enjoyed the 
indulgence of this House, not to bear 
testimony to its readiness to accord it; 
but I trust that the cause I plead is of 
sufficient importance to constitute, in 
some degree, a claim to that intention, to 
which, in any other case, I feel I should 
have no title.—Sir, it has been the wish 
of your Committee to save as much as 
‘Sages the time and labour of the House, 

y laying before it in its Report every 
thing which presented itself in the records 
which we have examined as in any way 
bearing upon the point in question; and 
we felt this still stronger to be our duty, 
as the object of our research was one, 
which in truth, did not immediately pre- 
sent itself to the view of every one, and 
which depended, for its fair and candid 
discussion, on careful and minute research 
into materials which every one has neither 
the opportunity of obtaining, nor inclina- 
tion to attend to ifhe had. Under these 
circumstances, we thought it became us 
to depart from the precise line marked 
out to us by the order of the House, by 
which we were directed to search for 
precedents only in the case, which, as 
now appear, were to be comprised ina 
very small compass. To the unremitted 
attention and constant labour of the hon. 
and learned gentleman (Mr. Bragge), who 
was good enough to take the chair of the 
committee, the House owes every thing 
which the report affords, either of imme- 
diate precedent, or of illustration of argu- 
ment; and in a research which required 
more than ordinary abilities to direct it, 
and more than ordinary perseverance and 
habit of business to arrange and digest it, 
the committee was most lucky in having 
for its chairman a gentleman in whom all 
those requisites were, in a peculiar de- 
gree, to be found. 

Before we look to that part of the 
question which more immediately presses 
itself upon our notice, it will be necessary, 
Sir, for us to examine the situation and 
character of our clergy in the earlier 
periods of our history, as connected with 
the history of our parliaments. I am 
aware that, in this research, we must not 
look too far back, as it would be needless 
to expect to receive constitutional inform- 
ation from times when our constitution 
was as yet but an infant in its cradle, or 
elucidation of parliamentary history from 
periods when parliaments, called at the 
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will of the king, were composed of per- 
sons chosen under his control, and sum- 
moned for especial and particular pur- 
poses only, consisted only of those who 
were most likely and best calculated to 
answer those purposes, and attain those 
ends.—In the early periods of our history, 
down to times not very remote, the 
clergy formed a party the most powerful 
in the country. The powers which the 
superstition of the times gave over the 
minds of the people, unequal to combat 
so formidable an opponent, the superiority 
which the exclusive monopoly of learning 
and even of the lowest branches of litera- 
ture, naturally gave over those on whom 
the yet cheerless and broken rays of 
science had not shone, were added to 
those advantages which ambition will 
always take, and press with more eager- 
Ness in fl sedenr as the minds of those 
opposed to its efforts are less able to re- 
sist them. The authority of royal power 
sbrunk under the more tremendous influ- 
ence of the church; the public interests 
of the country, the private affairs of ev 

family, and almost of every individual, 
were subject to its control, and trembled 
under its giant step. The sources of 
learning, exclusively in its power, the 
ignorance and servility of the people, 
were too often proportioned to the ad- 
vantages which were to be gained by 
shutting those sources from them. The 
exclusive right which the church claimed 
of taxing its own body, and the broad 
line of distinction which it always drew 
between the taxes imposed on the peo- 
ple, and the subsidies granted by the 
clergy, constituted one important part of 
its constitution and its privileges, and a 
determination on the part of the clergy 
to persist in the maintenance of those 
privileges ; and an inability on the part of 
the crown to forego those supplies, which 
none were so able as the clergy to give, 
and, in many instances, none were 80 un- 
willing to grant, constituted, probably, the 
first necessity of summoning to parlia- 
ment three distinct estates of the king- 
dom ; the Lords or Barons, the Commons, 
and the Clergy. Archbishop Wake, in 
his History of the Church (a book of the 
highest and most esteemed authority in 
ecclesiastical matters), states, that the 
privilege of being summoned to parlia- 
ment was confined to the superior cler 

only till the 23rd Edw. Ist. First of ail, 
to the bishops and prelates only, then to 
such clergy as held lands under the 
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crown, or to such as the king chose indi- 
vidually to summon. After that period 
(continues he), the inferior clergy, as 
well as the bishops and prelates, were 
summoned by writ to represent that 
estate. In the writs which Edward Ist, 
issued to his prclates was first inserted 
what is called the ‘* premunientes” 
clause. This clause directs that the 
bishop “ should preemonish the dean and 
chapter of his cathedral church, the arch- 
deacons, and all the clergy of his diocese, 
that they the said dean and archdeacons, 
in their proper persons, the chapter by 
one, and the clergy by two sitting 
proxies, sufficiently empowered by the 
said chapter and clergy, should by all 
means be present at the parliament, with 
him to do and consent to those things 
which, by the blessing of God, shall, by 
their common advice, happen to be or- 
dained in the matters aforesaid, and that 
this they should by no means omit.” 
Upon the receipt of this writ, the bishops 
issued their procuratorial letters to their 
clergy, in which they were directed “ to 
make, ordain, and appoint their proctors 
to appear for them on their behalf in par- 
liament, there to treat with the prelates 
and great men of the realm of the things 
to be debated in it for the good of the 
king and kingdom; and to consent to 
what should be agreed to on their behalf, 
and to engage themselves to abide by 
what their proctors should do, under the 
caution of all their goods.” It does not, 
however, appear, that though thus sum- 
moned to parliament, their ee 
were the same as those exercised by the 
Commons. In spiritual matters they 
generally seem to have had the sole con- 
trol; in temporal matters never. Henry, 
in his History of England, says, that as 
they had only the power of consenting, 
but not of consulting, it is not probable 
they ever were considered as members of 
the House of Commons. Archbishop 
Wake states the assent of the clergy, in 
temporal matters, to have been of little 
consequence ; their dissent of none. In 
the Srd of Rich. 2nd, it appears, that 
when it was resolved to enlarge the 
powers of the justices of the peace, the 
prelates and clergy protested against the 
act, but their protest was of no avail; and 
he states the same to have happened in 
some instances more important to the in- 
terests of the church. e grants of the 
Commons were of course effectual when 
ratificd by the Lords and by the King. 
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Those of the clergy required the assent of 
the Lords first, though granted in the 
Commons House, of the Commons after- 
wards, and then of the King. 

As the privileges of the clergy were 
thus in some instances abridged in par- 
liament, in others they were more ex- 
tended than those of the Commons. 
The clerical representatives had the 
power, which it is needless to say those 
of the Commons had not, of sending 
others in their places, of their own authori- 
ty, when they themselves could not at- 
tend. The proctors of the clergy after a 
session was over, returned to their con- 
stituents the clergy, who sent them, gave 
@n account to them of what had passed, 
and of what they had given their consent 
to; in short, establishing, beyond a sha- 
dow of doubt, this principle, that when 
they attended parliament, they attended 
as representatives of a distinct estate, and 
in no case of the commonalty of the 
realm. Sir, if any further facts were 
necessary to establish this principle, a 
reference to Dugdale’s Summons will 
afford them. It there appears that the 
bishops, abbots, and priors, corresponded 
to the earls and barons, and were sum- 
moned in the same manner. The deans 
and archdeacons corresponded to the 
knights of the shire, and were summoned 
by the bishops, as the knights were by the 
sheriffs; and “the representatives of the 
clergy, called the Spiritual Commons,” 
corresponded with the burgesses and ci- 
tizens. Thus, Sir, it should appear that 
the clergy were represented in parliament 
until the reign of Hen. 6th, when they 
began to look upon their privilege as a 
burthen, and, in some degree, as a disgrace 
upon them. They were well aware, that 
the chief reason for summoning them to 
parliament atall was, toinduce them, by the 
presence of the lay lords and commons, 
to grant their subsidies with greater libe- 
rality. Indignant at this check, and 
feeling they could with equal facility, and 
greater satisfaction to themselves, grant 
their money in Convocation, and knowing 
well tbat their other parliamentary privi- 
leges were only blinds to cover the real 
and true object in calling them to parlia- 
ment, they seem from this time to have 
discontinued their general attendance, 
and to have sought every opportunity of 
escaping from honours they looked upon 
as grievous and burthensome. The right 
however was not given up, and in many 
instances was in point of fact exercised. 
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By a reference to the records of the 
church of York, it appears that Proctors 
were chosen as far as the end of the 
reign of Hen. 8th; to those of the church 
of Norwich, that they were chosen till the 
reign of queen Elizabeth ; of Litchfield, 
till the time of James Ist; and of Lincoln, 
as far as the year 1640. 

Thus stood the representation of the 
clergy prior to the reign of Henry 8th. 
From every writer who has treated the 
subject, from met authority that can 
be collected, one fact remains clear, and 
cannot be disputed, that the clergy as- 
sembled as a distinct and separate body, 
for distinct and separate objects, but 
always for one main object, which our 
kings constantly kept in view, and fol- 
lowed with more or with Jess earnestness 
in proportion as the necessities of the 
crown were more or less pressing, the ob- 
ject of levying a heavier contribution on 
the possessions of the church, than the 
king, with the assistance of his lay par- 
liament, either thought it prudent to do, 
or could have done, without engaging in 
such a dispute with the clergy as would 
have made the risk to be run overbalance 
the advantage to be gained. It should 
appear, however, that the powers exer- 
cised by the clergy in parliament, varied 
at different periods of our history. 
Sometimes they seem to have. consulted 
with the lay Commons on temporal af- 
fairs, and sometimes only to have as- 
sented to them with the bishops. It ap- 
pears in the 21st of Richard 2nd, that in 
@ particular bill not necessary to be de- 
tailed here, ‘it is prayed by the Com- 
mons and the Lords Spiritual, and the 
proctors of the clergy did assent to it, 
upon which the king, by the assent of all 
the Lords and Commons, did enact it.” 
And in the 12th of the same parliament, 
it is stated, that ‘‘ the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal, the proctors of the clergy and 
the Commons being severally examined, 
did consent to it.” They sometimes ap- 
pear to have had the sole control in spi- 
ritual matters, and at other times, though 
always contending for it, that control was 
contested and divided with them by the 
Commons. Archbishop Wake says, that 
the lower clergy came up to parliament 
but in small numbers, and were neither 
called over nor computed amongst the 
actual sitting members of it. In short 
their powers varied in proportion as the 
objects varied which were to be attained 
by granting them thosc powers ; their pri- 
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vileges varied in proportion as the price 
they were to pay for those privileges was 
more or less extended, in consequence of 
the pressure of the moment being more 
or less severe. In the reign of Henry 
8th the powers of the clergy became still 
more confined. Though always sum- 
moned to parliament by the king, the 
clergy carefully reserved to themselves 
the power of summoning the Convoca- 
tion. The Convocations were called to- 

ether by the archbishops till the 25th 

enry 8th, after which period that au- 
thority was vested in the king, by which 
means the sole and uncontrolled power 
was placed in the hands of the crown of 
calling the clergy together at all as a le- 
gislative or deliberative body ; and in that 
reign the parliamentary powers of the 
church received a blow fatal to its in- 
terests, and completely destructive to its 
influence. I cannot describe this trans- 
action better than in archbishop Wuke’s 
own words. Discussing the power of the 
clergy to send their proctors to parlia- 
ment, he says, ‘“* How long the proctors 
of the clergy here in England continued 
to assert and enjoy this privilege I cannot 
tell; in Ireland they held it to the very 
latter end of king Henry 8th’s reign, and 
were then divested of it, not by their own 
cession (as probably was the case of our 
proctors, who looked upon their parlia- 
mentary attendance as a burthensome im- 
position, and were never contented till 
they got rid of it), but by act of parlia- 
ment, how justly I am not to inquire. 
King Henry 8th being resolved to cast 
off the pope's authority in that kingdom 
as he had done here in England, met with 
an opposition which our circumstances did 
not enable our clergy to give him. For 
their proctors having continued not only 
to be summoned, but to come to parlia- 
ment, and claiming a right of assenting to 
such bills as were to pass in it, stiffly op- 
posed whatever was to be done in dcro- 
gation to the pope's jurisdiction, and in- 
sisted upon it, that, for the lack of their 
concurrence, no act could legally be made 
against it. To cut this knot, which was 
not easy to be untied, it was resolved at 
once by act of parliament to deprive them 
of this privilege, and, if we may depend 
upon the account which the act itself 
gives us of it, to reduce them to the state 
of the Convocation at that time in Eng- 
land. The words of the act are these; 
Forasmuch as at every parliament begun 
and holden within this land, two proctors 
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of every diocese within the same land 
have been used and accustomed to be 
summoned and warned to be at the same 
parliament, which were never, by the 
order of the law, usage, custom, or other- 
wise, any number or parcel of the whole 
body of the parliament, nor have had of 
right any voice or suffrage in the same, 
but only to be there as counsellors and 
assistants to the same, and upon such 
things of learning as shall happen in con- 
troversy to declare their opinions, much 
like as the convocation within the realm 
of England is commonly begun and 
holden by the king’s highness’s special 
licence, as his majesty’s judges of his said 
realm of England, and divers others sub- 
stantial and learned men having ground- 
edly inquired and examined the root and 
establishment of the same, do clearly de- 
termine; and yet, by reason of this suf- 
ferance, and by the continuance of time, 
and for that most commonly the said 
proctors have been made privy to such 
matters as within this land at any time 
have been to be enacted and published, 
and their advice to be desired and taken 
to the same, they now, of their ambitious 
minds and presumptions inordinately de- 
siring to have authority, and to inter- 
meddle with every cause or matter with- 
out any just ground or cause reasonable 
to the same, do temerariously presume 
and usurpingly take upon themselves to 
be parcels of the body, in manner claim- 
ing, that, without their assent, nothing can 
be enacted at any parliament within this 
land, &c. Wherefore be it enacted, or- 
dained, and established by authority of 
this present parliament, that the said 
proctors, nor any of them so summoned 
or warned to any parliament begun or 
holden, or to be begun or holden within 
this land, is nor shall be any member nor 
parcel of the body of the same parliament, 
nor shall give, nor have any voice, opt- 
nion, assent, or agreemcnt to any act, 
provision, or ordinance to be regarded 
nor enacted within this land, &c. And 
by the same authority, the said pructors, 
nor any of them, shall be accepted, re- 
puted, deemed, or taken from the first 
day of this present parliament, as parcel 
or any member of the said parliament 
or avy other parliament hereatter to be 
holden within this land, but only as coun- 
sellors and assistants to the same; any 
laws, usage, Custom, prescription, or any 
other cause or matter, thing or things 
whatsoever, it or they be in anywise to 
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the contrary, notwithstanding.” Such, 
Sir, was the situation of the clerical power 
in Ireland, and such, we may fairly infer 
(and as archbishop Wake allows), pro- 
bably was its situation in England; and 
from the acknowledgment by the clergy 
in this reign of the king's supremacy, we 
may date the non-existence of the clergy 
as a separate and distinct deliberative 
body, forming a separate and distinct es- 
tate of the kingdom. Here, then, termi- 
nated the influence of that giant power, 
which always engaged 1n contest with the 
temporal authority of the day; and en- 
joying advantages in the struggle, from 
the superstition and ignorance of the age, 
which its adversary could not attain, 
almost universally succeeded in cramping 
its exertions, in controlling and fettering 
its powers. From that moment the. par- 
liamentary powers of the church ceased, 
save as a riglit not given up, but not ex- 
ercised ; and the Convocation, which in 
former times enjoyed privileges unknown 
to any other class of subjects, which 
claimed its own powers of taxation and 
legislation, and at the same time sent 
proxies from its own body to cramp the 
same powers in the House of Commons, 
sunk from that time to the situation in 
which it now appears, that of being con- 
stantly summoned, as constantly meeting, 
enjoying all its ancient prerogatives, but 
never exercising them. The parliamen- 
tary powers of the clergy were scaroe 
heard of from that period till the turbu- 
lent times of Charles 1st, when a jealousy, 
on the part of the ruling faction of the 
day, of the power of the bishops, and a 
desire to get rid of their authority in the 
House of Lords, occasioned, after many 
struggles, the posing an act, which being 
meant to strike at the powers of the 
bishops which were actually exercised, 
struck at those of the inferior clergy which 
were not. [allude to the act forbidding 
the bishops or inferior clergy to sit in 
parliament, or to exercise any secular em- 
ployment whatever, and which is annexed 
to our Report. This act was repealed in 
the reign of Charles 2nd. In 1664, the 
clergy finally gave up their assumed right 
of self-taxation, and from that moment 
received a tacitly allowed privilege of 
voting for members of the House of Com- 
mons. ‘ Thus,” says “* Hume, the Church 
of England made a barter of power for 
profit.” 

It will be necessary, however, to look 
a little to what that exclusive right of 
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self-taxation consisted in, the manner 
in which it was exercised, and how far it 
extended, as 1 think I am perfectly jus- 
tified in contending, that this right was 
one which, though always contended for 
by the clergy, was not always conceded 
by the Commons, that in point of fact it 
never existed as a confirmed right, and 
that, in repeated instances, it appears the 
clergy were taxed by the Commons. In 
the earlier days of our history, when the 
martial spirit of the times, aided by the 
party feuds which divided our country, 
made its history but a record of war and 
tumult, of intestine broils and civil con- 
test, from which our kings were eager to 
draw the attention of their subjects to 
foreign battles, and to objects of con- 
quests and ambition distant from their na- 
tive land; when the religious enthusiasm, 
and spirit of chivalry, which pervaded 
certain periods of our annals, added the 
most combustible fuel to the daring and 
warlike spirit of our countrymen, and 
sent them to seek for opportunities of dis- 
tinguishing their valour and celebrating 
their religious faith in the fields of Pales- 
tine, the parliamentary records of the 
times afford but a disgusting scene of op- 
pression, and taxation, for the purpose of 
supplying the funds necessary for such 
weighty and extended expenses. The 
clergy, who, at the same time that they 
monopolized the learning of the country, 
enjoyed by fur the greatest portion of its 
wealth, strenuously contended for an ex- 
emption from those burthens, and pleaded: 
what was called the liberty of the church, 
to save its members from a_ participation. 
in those contributions which were im- 
posed upon the people. Under the pre- 
tence that church lands should always be 
taxed by churchmen only, the clergy 
were too apt to make the concessions. 
they chose to grant in Convocation the 
means of binding our kings to their in- 
terests, to whose weakness, and determi- 
nation to support the rights of the 
church, in contradistinction ,and too often 
in direct hostility, to those of the people, 
they proportioned the sums which they 
chose to dole out to the necessities of the 
crown. Constant and repeated were the 
struggles which thus occurred between 
the Commons, jealous of the clergy, and 
still more so of their power and influ- 
ence, which were not subject to their 
control; the king, afraid both of his 
Commons and his clergy, lest he should 
lose the supplies which both were to 
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grant; and the clergy, indignant at the 
idea of the possessions of the church 
being touched by the profane hands of 
the Commons. Many instances of these 
struggles, as detailed in the Rolls of 
Parliament, we have included in our Re- 
port; but it generally appears, that, by 
some means or other, the point was gained 
and a tax was levied on the clergy, inde- 
endent of that which they chose‘ to 
impose upon themselves. Wherever the 
church possessed lands which were not 
assessed to the clerical contributions, the 
Commons exercised the right of taxing 
them in the same proportion with those 
of the laity; aad a heiae: lands the 
clergy became possessed of subsequent to 
the act of “ Quia emptores,” in the 
reign of Edward Ist, were universally 
made subject to the taxation of the 
Commons. Archbishop Wake distinctly 
states, that, in the times of William Ist, 
and the succeeding princes, the clergy 
were taxed in common with the laity. 
Edward 3rd had a remarkable struggle 
with them on the same point, in which he 
ultimately was successful; and scarcely 
a reign passed over, in which some at- 
tempt was not made by the clergy to 
constitute as an undeniable right, what 
the king and parliament never admitted 
as such, except in certain instances, when 
the power of the church had risen to so 
formidable a height as to make any at- 
tempt to resist it dangerous and unavail- 
ing. In 1664, an act was passed, fraught 
with greater powers than any before 
passed by the legislature, which taxed 
the benefices of the clergy; but in this 
act a special reservation is made of the 
rights of the church, not, however, af- 
fecting the tax which was levied in pursu- 
ance of the act. At length this point, 
always a bone of contention which both 
parties always struggled for, and which 
neither gave up, was totally conceded, 
and the clergy received in its place a 
right of voting for members of parlia, 
ment, first of all only tacitly allowed, but 
afterwards confirmed by act of parliament. 
Thus, therefore, we see an unestablished 
and disputed claim given up for a valua- 
ble consideration, and that considera- 
tion ratified by an act of the legislature. 
Having thus, Sir, considered and ex- 
amined the state of the representation of 
the clergy, and the mode of their taxa- 
tion, it becomes necessary for us to see 
how the real fact stands, of the clergy 
ever having sat in this House as members 
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of it; and here I can boldly assert, with- 
out the fear of being contradicted, that in 
no period of our history, even when the 
ambition of the clergy flew to its greatest 
height, and their power had reached its 
most tremendous pitch, did they in any 
single instance claim the right of sitting 
in this House as representatives of the 
commonalty of the realm, and no example 
occurs of their having ever crept into this 
House, avowed as clergy, except in such 
as are recorded in your Journals, in every 
one of which (with the exception of Mr. 
Rushworth’s case), the House has esta- 
blished the principle that clergy are ineli- 
gible, and has turned out the individuals 
who intruded. Sir, I repeat, that the 
clergy never claimed as a right the power 
of sitting in the House of Commons; it 
appears, however, that they esteemed the 
privilege to be of sufficient importance to 
orm the prayer ofa petition tothe crown, 
asa matter of favour. In the reign of 
Elizabeth, the inferior clergy presented s 
iat to the queen, praying they might 
e allowed to sit as members of the House 
of Commons; and some of their reasons 
were so singular, that I trust I shall 
be permitted to read a paragraph of that 
petition, as a specimen of the grounds on 
which the clergy fancied themselves most 
culiarly and singularly entitled to seats 
in this House. The petition sets forth, 
that, ‘in the mean time (which God 
in his mercy grant may be for many gene- 
rations!) her majesty shall be sure of s 
number more in that assembly, that ever 
will be most ready to maintain her prero- 
gative, and to enact whatever may make 
most for her highness’s safety and con- 
tentment, as the men that next under 
God's goodness do most depend upon her 
princely clemency and protection. It 
would much recover the ancient estima- 
tion and authority of that assembly, if it 
might be increased with men of religion, 
learning, and discretion, which now is 
somewhat imbased by youths, serving- 
men and outlaws, that injuriously are 
crept into the honourable House. And 
itis the more necessary that there were 
some more men of sobriety and judgment 
in that meeting, that might counterpoise 
the haste and headiness of others that 
have intruded themselves, espectally con- 
sidering that a cypher is as sufficient to 
promote a single figure of one into the 
place of ten, as the best man that giveth 
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assigned by the clergy in their own peti- 
tion for their admittance into this House. 
The reverend gentleman in my eye is 
himself the best judge whether they were 
his reasons for coming into parliament ; 
whether, when he offered himself to the 
choice of the electors of Old Sarum, he 
founded his claim to their confidence ona 
determination to support the prerogative 
of the crown, in contradistinction to the 
liberties of the people, and in despite of 
every opposition; or whether he has 
favoured us with his presence for the 
laudable purpose of recovering the 
ancient estimation and authority of this 
assembly ;” or, in the singulur mode of 
calculating adopted by his brethren, to 
shew how ‘‘acypher is as sufficient to 
promote a single figure of one into the 
place of ten, as the best man that giveth 
voice in that House.” Be this as it may, 
such were the ideas and such was the 
petition of the clergy in the reign of 
Elizabeth. Notwithstanding the strong 
temptation which was thus held out to 
her of having so powerful a body in the 
House of Commons pledged to her in- 
terests, and to answer her views, she had 
the good sense and the constitutional 
feeling to reject the offer. In the rcign 
of James Ist. the same petition, with very 
little alteration, was again presented, and 
again refused. Surely, Sir, it should not 
appear that the clergy conceived their 
right of sitting in the House of Commons 
as very clearly and undeniably laid down, 
when they conceived it necessary, in two 
reigns, to petition that they might receive 
asaboon, what we are now to be told 
they may claim asa right. 

I may, perhaps, be told, Sir, that, as in 
the reign of Charles Ist. an act was passed 
to disqualify the clergy from sitting in 
parliament, they must have enjoyed that 
right prior to the act, else it could not 
have been taken from them; and that as 
that act was afterwards repealed, all the 
par ieges which had been taken from them 

y the enaction were restored to them by 
the repeal. In the first place, Sir, by 
turning to the previous parliamentary 

roceedings, it clearly appears, that the 
intention of the legislature was, to destroy 
the powers of the bishops; and to attain 
that end with any appearance of candour, 
it was necessary also to destroy those of 
- the inferior clergy; however, I am very 
willing to allow that the repeal of the act 
in question restored them to the situation 
in which they stood before; but what was 
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that situation? Certainly not that of 
being able to sit in the House of Com- 
mons, as, In the very reign preceding that 
in which the act was passed, they peti- 
tioned the crown to have that very pri- 
vilege conceded to them as a favour. 
Besides, Sir, how comes it, that if by the 
repeal of the act of Charles Ist. the power 
of sitting in the House of Commons was 
restored to the clergy, and consequently 
confirmed much stronger than before the 
passing the act, because confirmed by 
statute, the clergy have never from that 
time to this, in one single solitary instance, 
enforced that claim, or acted upon that 
acknowledgment ? How comes it, that a ° 
body so powerful as the clergy, who never 
were very backward in asserting any 
puree to which they conceived they 

ad aclaim, never thought it necessary to 
assert that of sitting in the House of Com- 
mons ?—a reasonable object of ambition 
to any set of men, and more peculiarly 
important to the church. The reason, 
Sir, is plain, and the reply is obvious. 
They knew that no such right existed ; 
that any argument which might be used 
in favour of its existence could only be 
built on loose and idle theory; and that 
those in favour of its non-existence were 
founded on the practice of the constitu- 
tion, and the usage of parliament. Upon 
the face of our report, Sir, five instances 
occur where the word ‘ clericus” ap- 
pears attached to names of persons re- 
turned to parliament. If there is one fact 
better established than another, it is, that 
in the earlier periods of our history, in 
which these returns occur, the word ‘‘cle- 
ricus” was not the distinguishing appel- 
lation of the clergy. Every lawyer, every 
man of learning was called clericus. In 
all the old grants of the Commons, the 
collectors of the taxes are directed to 
choose a clericus to assist them, who in no 
case was supposed to have been a man in 
holy orders. [am willing to admit, that 
the word clericus was attached to the 
sacred functions; but as it also designated 
other descriptions of persons, it is hardly 
fair to argue that, because the word cle- 
ricus appears attached to a name, it should 
clearly follow that the man must have 
been in holy orders. One of the persons 
so designated appears returned to one 
parliament as ‘ clericus,’? and to another 
without that addition—a strong presump- 
tive proof, in my mind, that he at Icast - 
was not aman of the church. Sir Thomas 
Haxey’s case has hitherto been always 
' [45] 
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quoted by every writer on the subject, as. 
the gase of a clergyman sitting in the 
House of Commong. That. sir Thomas 
Haxey. was a clergyman is not to be 
disputed; but it always appeared to me, 
that, upon the face of the Rolls of Par- 
liament, in which his case is detailed, there 
ig sufficient internal evidence to afford a 
very strong doubt whether he wags in 
parliament. As the best evidence, how- 
ever, that the cage will admit of ought to 
be produced, I shall not trouble the 
House with any discussion on that point, 
as very luckily the fact is determined 
beyond dispute without its aid. The 
returns to the parliament, in which bis 
case appears, are complete and extant in 
the Tower; they have been carefully 
searched for the puxpoge, aad the name 
of Thomas Haxey dogs not appear. The 
case of Christopher Perkins appears-at first 
blush an extraordinary one, and to afford 
@ strong precedent in point of the clergy 
having sat in parliament. He was dean 
of Carlisle; it appears, however, from our 
Report, that he received that deanery 
under a dispensation, and that he in fact 
was not in holy orders. It may at first 
appear singular thet a layman should in 
any case be in possession of church pre- 
ferment; it ig, however, far from being 
unprecedented in our history. In 1547 
several instances similar to this occur. 

The earl of Hartford either actually 
possessed, or was promised no less than 
six prebendaries; the lord Cromwell had 
been dean of Wells; even at the moment 
I am speaking an. instance precisely 
parallel exists. The professor of civil law 
in Oxford (Dr. Laurence), whom we 
know to be a layman, and, to have a seat 
in this House, is ex officto prebend of 
Salisbury, enjoying all the privileges 
attached to that situation; and amongst 
others one which, no doubt to the morti- 
fication of the people of Salisbury, I believe 
he does not exercise, that of preaching in 
the cathedral. 

We now, Sir, come to the most material 
part of our Report, and of the whole case; 
and we are now to see how the precedents 
stand upon your Journals, of determi- 
nations of the House, where the ques- 
tion of the eligibility of the clergy. 
has been submitted to its. decision 
The first that appears is in the. case 
of Dr. Newell, prebend of Westmin- 
ster, and chosen burgess of Loo in 1553. 
Commissioners are appointed to inquire 
*‘ it he may be of this House?” They 
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declare, “ that Alexander Newell, being- 
prebend of Westminster, and thereby 
having voice in the Convocstion House, 
canpot be a member of this House.” The 
House agrees, and a new writ issues. 
The next is the case of John Robson, a 
clerk, returned for Morpeth in 1620. 
The committee of privileges declare him 
ineligible, ‘* because he had, or might 
have, a voice in the Convocation House ;” 
therefore, say the Journals, “ not fis to 
be admitted here, and would have fined 
the town but for theiz poverty.” Sir 
Edward Coke, in the debate on this ques- 
tion, observed, that when he was Speaker, 
a, clergymaa was (to use his words) put 
out. The next precedent is the case of 
Dr. Cradock, in 1661; and here, what- 
ever doubts may have appeared on the 
mind of any gentleman as to the other 
precedents, the fact is clearly and broadly 
established by the House, that men in 
holy orders could not sit in it. Dr. Cra- 
dock, the sitting member, is petitioned 
against by Mr. Wandesford, and a com- 
mittee is appointed to examine “ whether 
Dr. Joseph; Cradock be in holy orders, 
and so disabled to sit.” Serjeant Charl- 
ton reports to the House, from the 
committee, that it appeared to them 
‘<that Dr. Cradock. was in holy orders, 
and that Mr. Wandesford had the major- 
ity of votes present, at the election ; and 
the opinion of the committee, that Dr. 
Cradock was incapable of being elected a 
burgess for the borough of Richmond, 
and that Mr. Wandesford was duly elect- 
ed.” Thus. the committee drew, most 
properly, the broad line of distinction 
which undoubtedly exists between a ques- 
tion of eligtbility and one of election ; be- 
tween whether or no a man is capable of 
sitting, and whether he is duly elected ; 


and they report on the two cases sub-— 


mitted to their decision. As Dr. Cradock 
was in holy orders, they declared bim 
‘¢incapable of being elected ;’ and, as 
Mr. Wandesford had the majority of votes, 
they declared the latter duly elected. 
The last case on your Jouraals is that 
of Mr. Rushworth; and: here | beg the 
House will pause one moment. <A. gen- 
tleman not professing to be in holy. orders, 
but, like the reverend gentleman opposite 
to me, appearing in a lay habit, and as- 
suming lay functions, is elected for the 
borough of Newport, and takes his seat 
unnoticed and unknown. He is peti- 
tioned against, on the -of his being 
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peinted to consider that petition. The 
‘report of that committee is, ‘that the 
sitting member is duly elected.” Now, Sir, 
I contend that this m no precedent for 
us. The report is supported by no state- 
ment of Mr. Rushworth’s being in holy 
orders; no principle is laid down, no rea- 
son is assigned, no record of parliamest 
is before as, by which we can direct our 
judgment; and all we know, and all we can 
strictly know is, that Edward Rushworth, 
esq., is duly elected. But though we have 
no parliamentary record to direct us, we 
have an authority to which we cannot 
refer as evidence, but to which we can as 
matter of argument; I mean Luder’s Re- 
ports, io which the case is detailed; and 
there it appears, that the learned counsel 
for Mr. Rushworth rested the strength of 
his case on the supposed distinction be- 
tween the office of a priest and deacon; 
that he implored the committee to con- 
sider that this was not a question of a 
priest's sitting in parliament, as that was 
a@ complete, distinct, and separate case; 
that Mr. Rushworth was only in deacon’s 
orders, and they were to determine whe- 
ther or no a deacon could sit. It is not 
for us to inquire whether that distinction 
was or was not a proper one; the fact is, 
that the distinction wus made, and on that 
distinction the committee formed their 
opinion. At best it is but the opinion of 
individuals, who, however respectable 
they might be, were liable to error; whose 
Opinion may be reversed by one committee 
to-morrow, which again may be over- 
turned by another the next day, and cer- 
tainly is not sufficient, naked, unsupported, 
and alone, to counterbalance every prece- 
dent upon your Journals, and the decided 
testimony of your parliamentary history. 
I forgot to observe that, in our Report, 
some instances occur of persons being 
returned to represent the university .of 
Oxford, who would at first appear to have 
been in holy orders. To ascertain the 
fact I have made the most diligent inquiry ; 
and I can, without difficulty, assure the 
House, that every individual to which I 
have alluded was a layman. 

I have now, Sir, gone through every 
precedent that appears upon your Journals, 
or in your Records. I may be told other 
clerey have actually sat in this House. 
The fact may be so, yet it does not alter 
my case. It is a very old and a very true 
law adage, that ** no blot is a blot till it 
is hit.” Peers, minors, aliens, clearly in- 
eligible, may have sat, and may at this 
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moment be sitting in thid Howse; but be- 
fore you can establish a principle, you 
wust first establish the fact on which your 
principle rests; and it would, indeed, be 
a singular assumption, that the casual 
and annoticed departure from a law, 
should consequently occasion a repeal of 
it; and all I contend for is, that in every 
mstance, without one solitary exception, 
where the House has noticed a priest 
within its wails, the individual so noticed 
has been expelled, and the principle laid 
down of the ineligibility of the clergy. 
Sir, that principle has not only been laid 
down by the House, but by the best 
lawyers and authorities we have. Mr. 
Justice Blackstone asserts, that aliens 
born, minors, the twelve judges, and 
‘clergy, are by the common law of the 
land ineligible. Sir Edward Coke, in his 
Fourth Institute, says that none of the 
clergy, even of the lowest order are 
eligible; and better authorities than these 
in questions of common law will not, I 
believe, be produced. Moore in his Re- 
ports states, that, in a conference held 
between the Lords and Commons, I be- 
lieve in Henry the 8th’s time, it was laid 
down that clergy were not eligible to par- 
liament, nor laymen to Convocation. 
Sheriffs (though allowed to sit, except for 
such counties for which they were sheriffs), 
were deemed ineligible when in holy or- 
ders. The master of the rolls never sat 
in the House till in later days, because, till 
in later days the master of the rolls was in 
holy orders. But, Sir, I may be told, that 
the true principle on whfich these decisions 
were grounded was, that the clergy were 
represented in Convocation, that the Con- 
vocation is now done away, consequently 
their representation has ceased. Sir, I 
deny the fact. The Convocation still 
exists, its privileges remain unimpaired, 
its power the same. Let me not be told 
that those privileges are not exerted, that 
that power is not exercised. Sir, in de- 
ciding a constitational question, we are 
not to confine our attention only to the 
time in which we are deliberating, we 
are to look to the effect eur decision will 
have on those who are to come after us ; 
we are to consider what may be the con- 
sequences of it, and to what those conse- 
quences may lead; and surely I shall 
scarcely hear it gravely argued, that the 
non-exercise of privileges proves the non- 
existence of them. I thank God, Sir, we 
live in times when the tempers, the minds, 
and the principles of religious men are 
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not calculated to disturb our peace, or 
awaken our apprehensions: we live in 
times when the clergy feel how much it 
depends upon them to promote the well- 
being and the political salvation of the 
state; when they feel that to the sanctity 
of their manners, the purity of their mo- 
rals, and the inoffensive tenor of their 
lives, they owe that love and that venera- 
tion which is so much their due, but which 
the craft of ambitious priesthood, and the 
pride of Wolsey, with all the advantages 
of unlimited power and uncontrolled in- 
fluence, never could obtain for them. 
From men acting upon these principles 
we have nothing to fear; but we are to 
pause a little, we are to recollect what 
changes may happen, what revolutions 
may take place in our religious and poli- 
tical system, before we blindly admit an- 
other estate into our House of Commons. 
Sir, the beauty of our parliamentary con- 
stitution is, that the represcntation of the 
people is as equal as the circumstances of 
the times, and the political state of our 
country will permit: admit the clergy 
into the House, and what becomes of that 
boasted equality? For God's sake, Sir, 
let the House consider well what will be 
the consequences of such an innovation. 
Every one knows the preponderating in- 
fluence of the clergy in this country. 
God knows I do not grudge it to them; 
they gain it by the worthicst means, they 
enjoy it for the most beneficial purposes ; 
but though I do not grudge it to them as 
clergy, I should, indced, grudge it to them 
as members of this House. The moment 
-you give admission to that weight of in- 
fluence in the House of Commons, half 
your members will be in holy orders; 
you will allow a powerful body of men 
double the privilege you allow any other 
class of the community, you will allow 
them to reserve the power, which still 
Temains to them of taxing themselves in 
Convocation, and to exercise that of tax- 
ing you in parliament; you will give them 
a double representation, and in addition 
to every privilege which the laws of the 
land give to clergy, in addition to 
every exemption which, as clergy, they 
enjoy, you will give them every privilege 
attending the character of members of 
this House; you will create a class of 
men enjoying double privileges, and liable 
to cnly part of the burthens of their fellow 
subjects; und, above all, -you will create 
in this Elouse a party of power and in- 
fluence, which, if taken advantage of, and 
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worked upon by wicked and malicious 
minds, may lead to consequences we are 
little aware of, to which we dare not look, 
to the overturn of every thing that is 
valuable in our constitution. I may be 
accused of overcolouring this picture: I 
trust, I believe 1 do; but in deciding upon 
& question so important to our constitu- 
tion, it is necessary to. look to what is 
possible, not to what is probable—to what 
may be the ultimate effects of our decision, 
not to the immediate consequences of it. 
We owe a duty to our constituents, but 
we also owe one equally responsible to 
our posterity; and we are not blindly to 
give into measures which may be hurtful 
to them, because the bad eficcts of them 
may not immediately come under our 
eyes. I conjure you to pause well before 
you pervert a calling which was meant to 
be the safeguard of the religion of the 
country, and make it the instrument of 
its party prejudices, before, by one vote, 
you undo all your forefathers have done, 
all their wisdom has planned ; before you 
overturn at one sweep the constitu- 
tion of parliament. And the calling 
of the priesthood before you allow 
priests to desert their pulpits, to search 
for fame on the benches of the House 
of Commons, and force them to leave 
the plain and beaten road of religion, 
to wander in the crooked and uneven 
paths of politics; and finally, before you 
sink the sanctity of the clerical character 
in the chicanery of private prejudice, of 
party, and of faction. Sir, no man re- 
spects the character of the clergy more 
than I do; but while I have a voice in 
this House, I never will allow them to be 
members of it. Sir, I may be told that 
al] have a right to be represented, and - 
consequently the clergy enjoy that right 
in common with others. They do s0; 
they enjoy the same share of representa- 
tion with every other class of their fellow 
subjects. They have the power of voting 
for their representatives here, they are 
represented in Convocation, and they are 
represented in the House of Lords: to 
obtain this power, they gave up their 
claim of self-taxation; and the moment 
you admit them into this House, you give 
them a double remuneration, and place 
them upon higher ground than any other 
class of the community. I have often 
heard it argued, and possibly may hear it 
again, that it would be absurd to permit 
the bishops to sit in the House of Lords, 
and exclude the clergy from the House of 
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Commons. The cases are not parallel, 
‘because the duties of the two classes of 
the clergy are totally different. The 
bishops sit in the House of Lords, not in 
their clerical capacities, but as barons, 
and in their appointments they are in- 
‘vested with two distinct duties, both of 
which they are equally bound to fulfil; 
theie duty as churchmen, and their duty 
as peers: they are not seated in the 
House of Peers by the election of the 
people; their functions as peers cannot 
be separated from their functions as 
bishops, and in neglecting the former of 
those duties, they would as much neglect 
the duties of their profession, as I contend 
the inferior clergy would theirs by coming 
to parliament. 

ut, Sir, I may be told all these argu- 
ments tend equally to exclude the clergy 
from enjoying any secular employment, 
and especially that of justice of the 
peace. Sir, all that I contend for is, that 
they should not exercise such employ- 
ments as interfere with their several func- 
tions; and I think nobody will gravely 
argue, that the office of justice of the 
peace can possibly have that effect. To 
whom can the poor man apply for relief 
with more propriety than to the clergy- 
man of his parish? to whom can the 
petty divisions and disputes of the coun- 
try be referred more safely than to those 
whose calling it peculiarly is to preserve 
peace and promote good order ? To whom 
can the justice of the country be better 
entrusted than to gentlemen, whu, from 
their situation, and the liberality of the 
education they necessarily must receive, 
-are most interested in having that justice 
duly administered, and are least likely to 
be influenced by paltry prejudices or im- 
proper motives in administering it? In 
short, Sir, I desire I may be told what 
single iota of the duty of a clergyman 
«an be broken in upon by the office of 
justice of the peace, before I hear it used 
‘as a species of negative argument for al- 
lowing the clergy a privilege with which 
no siogle part of their calling is compati- 
ble.—1 am aware, Sir, that many of these 
arguments apply to the beneficed clergy 
only, and I shall be told that the unbene- 
ficed clergy have no duties to fulfil, con- 
sequently they have none to relinquish. 
In the first place, Sir, if you once allow 
the point to be established that cerey in 
any shape are eligible, I know not where 
you are to stop, and [ know not by what 
precedent, law common or statute, you 
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can lay down the rule, that where an un- 
beneficed clergyman can enter, a clergy- 
man with a benefice cannot follow him; 
but, Sir, it will become the House to re- 
collect, how very large a portion of the 
church preferment is in the hands of the 
minister of the day ; and if once the rule 
is established, that an unbeneficed clergy 
can come into the House, how easy the 
means will be by which those members 
may obtain preferment, and afterwards 
“ you to deprive them of their seats. 
aving thus far, Sir, proceeded in my 
argument, I feel it necessary to advert to 
one which I know will be urged, and on 
which it should appear that the reverend 
gentleman means to rest his principal de- 
ndence. He will probably tell us that 
1e is no longer a clergyman, for he has 
divested himself of his orders. Sir, this 
is @ question on which so much depends, 
which involves points of so great import- 
ance, that it ought not to be carelessly 
passed over. In the first place, Sir, I 
defy the rev. gentleman to produce a 
single authority, in any law written or re- 
ceived, in any author on the subject, or 
in any part of the history of the church, 
where the fact is established that in any 
case clergy can divest themselves of holy 
orders when once they have assumed 
them. By the 76th canon of 1603, it is 
expressly ordained that no minister, either 
priest or deacon shall voluntarily relin- 
quish his orders, or “ use himself as a 
layman,” under pain of excommunication. 
Let me not be told that the canon is waste 
paper; it is no such thing. I know per- 
fectly well the canons are not binding 
upon the laity; but our ablest lawyers 
have laid it down that they are binding 
upontheclergy. Salkeld expressly states, 
that ‘‘ the king’s consent to a canon im re 
ecclestasticd makes it a law to bind the 
clergy :” and this is quoted and confirmed 
by lord Hardwicke, and again confirmed 
in some other cases, with which it is not 
necessary to trouble the House. If aman 
is admitted to a situation, and to certain 
privileges and immunities, on condition of 
adhering to certain laws and regulations, 
he cannot arrive to other situations, and 
enjoy other privileges, by an illegal act, 
by breaking through those regulations 
which he had engaged to abide by. But, 
Sir, in no case is there a form of resigna- 
tion of holy orders laid down or provided 
for: I know there is of a resignation of a 
benefice, but even that is nugatory, with- 
out the leave and assent of the bishop. 
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The resignation of holy orders was in ne 
case provided for, because in no case was 
it conceived to be possible. But, Sir, it 
may be contended, that a persen under- 
going the penalty of excommunication, as 
ordained by the canon, has been punished 
for.his offence, and cannot, consequently, 
be punished a second time; that he is an 
excommunicated layman, but an excome 
municated layman is not ineligible to par- 
jiament. Sir, the argument is a plausible, 
but avery absurd one. The canons are 
not binding upon laymen ; if, therefore, a 
man, by throwing off his gown, becomes 
a layman, the canon in question would 
indeed be waste paper, because it could 
not touch him, as he would be out of its 
controul, and the penalty, consequently, 
could not be inflicted. The real fact is, 
that the panishment is held out against 
the clergyman ‘“ using himself as a lay- 
man,” not making himself a layman, 
against the clergyman misconducting him- 
self; but by that misconduct he is not 
less a clergyman than he was before. The 
spiritual court may suspend a clergyman 
from officiating for an unlimited time, but 
cannot divest him of his character. If, 
therefore, the jurisdiction of the calling 
cannot divest a man of his orders, it is 
absurd to argue that he can do it of his 
own authority, and at his own pleasure. 
But, Sir, an argument, in my mind 
perfectly unanswerable, why a clergyman 
cannot relinquish his calling, is, that no 
man can divest himself of a privilege to 
his own benefit. He cannot enjoy the 
peeneees of two situations at once; and, 
owever the rev. gentleman may persuade 
himself, and try to persuade us, that he 
has given up his profession to-day, if any 
person was to present him with a living 
to-morrow, he would not require any 
fresh ordination to enable him to accept 
it; how, then, can he say that he has 
divested himself of his orders, when one 
day, when it suits his convenience, he can 
exercise all the functions of a clerical 
character, and the next day enjoy all the 
freedom of a layman? Sir, the rev. gen- 
tleman himself pleaded, the other day, to 
an iodictment in which he was described 
to be in holy orders. I do not blame him 
for it; he did it in order thet he might 
take advantage of those privileges which 
the law, in certain cases, grants to the 
clergy, and he did right; but it is rather 
too much to hear the same person gravely 
assume the privileges of two characters, 
as his fancy, his ambition, or his interest 
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may prompthim. Sir, I have once beard 
the rev. gentleman in this House at to 
parry this argument by applying, orat least 
attempting to apply to it, the idle adage of 
‘‘ once a captain and always a captain.” 
I trast I shall not hear it repeated; the 
subject is rather too serious, and involves 
questions too material to future happiness, 
as well as temporal weifare, to be made 
the subject of laughter and of ribaldry. 
For God’s sake, let the rev. tleman 
recollect (I trust he does, I wish he had 
done so before) the solemn manner in 
which he declared himself at the altar, 
when he presented himself tu be ordained, 
called upon to undertake the duties ef his 
holy orders, in which he made the sacri- 
fice of his life to God, for the purpose of 
fulfilling them; for God’s sake, let him 
recall to his recollection the awe-inspiring 
words with which the bishop invested him 
with that sacred character, which he is 
now so eager to throw off, ** Whose sins’ 
thou dost remit, be they remitted ; whose 
sins thou dost retain, be they retained ; in 
the name of God the Father, God the 
Son, and God the Holy Ghost !”? Let him 
recollect this, and let him pause a little 
before he again talk of * getting rid by 
uarantine of the infection of priesthood.” 
sir, it has appeared in evidence at your 
bar, that the rev. gentleman has adminis- 
tered the sacrament. Let him recollect 
the solemn office he performed, and the 
charge he exercised; and let him tremble 
when he talks of getting rid, by quaran- 
tine, of the infection of duties which he 
assumed at the altar of his God. The 
solemn office of priesthood is not to be 
ut on and taken off with one’s clothes. 
t is not *“ the inky cloak,” the “ cus- 
tomary suit of solemn black, the tristful 
*haviour of the visage;” which constitute 
the man of God; it is * that withio which 
passess show.” It is the inward call, the 
sacrifice of every object to the perform- 
ance of its sacred duties; above all, it is 
the example which is set, of following its 
precepts, and abiding by its principles, 
which are not to be sacrificed at the altar 
of ambition, of party, or of faction, which 
constitute that holy function which, when 
once assumed, never can be thrown off, 
but continues even unto death. 

I feel how much too long I have taken 
up the jtime of the House, and I have 
done. From the evidence which has been 
taken at your bar, it appears, beyond the 
possibility of doubt, that the gentleman 
who has lately taken his seat amongst us) 
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has been ordained to priest’s orders, and 
has officiated in that capacity. -I have 
attempted to show, that in the whole 
course of our history, from the time of 
Edward lst to the present moment, the 
clergy have never been acknowledged by 
this House, or by the constitution of the 
realm, as representatives of the com- 
monalty of Great Britain; they were sum- 
moaed to parliament as proxies only, re- 
presenting their own body, and constitut- 
Ing & see fecti distinct, and separate estate 
of the kingdom; and I have not yet heard 
that the rev. gentleman claims his seat as 
a proxy of the clergy. I have endea- 
voured to prove, from reference to our 
history, and to that of the church, that, 
at different periods, the clergy were taxed 
by the Commons of the realm, and that at 
all times they were so to a certain extent. 
I have shown, that in every instance 
upon your Journals, save one (and that I 
contend to be no precedent in point) 
where the House has taken notice of the 
fact of a clergyman having obtained a 
seat within its walls, the return has been 
declared void ; and the principle broadly 
established, that the clergy were not eli- 
gible to the Commons House of Parlia- 
ment. Ihave shown, that the uncertain 
and disputed right of self-taxation, which 
the clergy gave up in 1664, was fully and 
amply. made up to them, by giving them, 
in its place, the right of voting for those 
whom they chose should represent them 
in parliament. I therefore contend that 
<¢ the table is full;” that the representa- 
tion of the whole body of the people is 
complete; that, as a clergyman, the 
member for Old Sarum cannot come 
amongst us; neither can he as a layman, 
because a layman he cannot be. I have 
brought this question forward from a 
sense of duty: I trust I have conducted 
the discussion with moderation. On the 
vote of this night will depend, not the 
seat of the rev. pages for that, com- 
paratively, is of little consequence ; but 
whether that constitution of parliament, 
which has stood the test, and received 
the sanction, of so many centuries, is to 
be overturned, in favour of any set of 
men, however respectable they may be, 
and however, in their respective situa- 
tions, they may be valuable to the preser- 
vation and existence of civil society: in 
the hands of the House I now leave the 
cause: it involves their own existence, 
and I rest. confident that it will be dis- 
cussed with. candour and with moderation, 
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and decided with juetice and importiality. 
I now, Sir, humbly move, “ That Mr. 
Speaker do issue his warrant to tbe clerk 
of the crown in Great Britain, to make 
out a new writ for the election of a Bur-. 
oo to serve in this present parliament 
or the borough of Old Sarum in the 
county of Wilts, in the room of the. reve- 
rend John Horne Tooke, who, being at 
the time of his election in priest’s orders, 
was, and is incapable of sitting in this 
House.” 

Mr. Chancellor Addington said, it would 
have been a satisfaction to him, if the 
noble lord, instead of bringing forwasd 
the question in its present shape, had 
solicited the House to form an opinion. 
on. the abstract question of the eligibility: 
of persons in holy orders to a seat in the 
House of Commons; and, if the House. 
had formed an opinion that such a person. 
was ineligible, then the course to be pur- 
sued would be plain; but, finding the: 
question as it was, to one part of the pro- 
position he was ready to accede, but he 
dissented from the other. The subject 
was of extreme importance, and the nuble. 
lord had bestowed upon it much atten- 
tion, and had displayed uncommon ability. 
in its. discussion. With respect to the 
latter part of the motion, namely, that 
the reverend gentleman, at the time of 
his election, being in. priest’s exders, was 
incapable of sitting in the House, he 
owned he felt a difficulty, not with respect 
to the principle of that proposition, but 
upon the form of the proposition. In 
going to ancient times, when the whole 
legislative body of the country sat toge- 
ther, we should. find that they were com- 
posed of magnates, proceres, clerici, and 
optimates; it was thus that the whole 
body of parliament was once eomposed, 
of which the clergy formed. an integral 
part; but afterwarde the magnates sepa- 
rated from the optimates, and then the. 
clergy separated from both, and consti- 
tuted a house of Convecation. So low 
down as the time of Henry 8th, the clergy 
sat in parliamcnt, but did not vote in cases 
in which the laity were concerned; but 
it was to his mind evident, that persons. 
in holy orders never sat in the House of 
Commons as individual members of par. 
liament, but as part of the clergy, the. 
procuratores clerici. The noble lord had 
referred to a petion which was presented 
on behalf of the. clergy to queen Eliza-: 
beth.; there were also petitions. presented 
to Edward 6th. and to James 1st. Now, the: 
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ground on which it appeared to him that 
the clergy never did sit in parliament 
otherwise than as he had stated, he need 
not dwell upon, because it was minutely 
detailed in the Report of the committee. 
There were four prominent points in the 
report: the case of the prebend of West- 
minster, of Mr. Robson, of Dr. Craddock, 
and of Mr. Rushworth ; by all which in- 
stances the competency of persons in 
holy orders to sit in that House was de- 
nied. He then took notice of the law as 
laid down by lord Coke, supported as it 
was by the highest constitutional autho- 
rities known to this country, down to the 
days of Blackstone; by all which it ap- 
peared, that persons in holy orders were 
not eligible to a seat in the House of 
Commons. A considerable point, how- 
ever, for the House to consider was this: 
in the year 1664, an important change 
took place with regard to the clergy, for 
they ceased to tax themselves, and the 
House taxed them as well as the laity. 
It should be recollected, that the clergy 
were exempted in ancient times from 
- taxes only in reference to certain spiritual 
matters, although they had at this day no 
exemption whatever in taxation: and 
when the change took place, it was not 
precisely as the noble lord had stated; for, 
although the clergy had taxed themselves 
previous to that period, yet, when they 
did so, their power, even upon that sub- 
ject, was not complete; for their rules 
and orders were not efficacious until they 
had received tlie sanction of parliament ; 
and therefore the clergy could not, strictly 
speaking, be said to tax themselves. The 
question, theh, came to this, Whether, 
when the ground of the exclusion of the 
clergy had been taken away, the exclusion 
was gone with it? In lookisg down from 
the period of 1664, there occurred no 
instance in which the legislature had re- 
cognised the clergy as sitting in that 
House ; and he thought, if the principle 
were admitted that the clergy were eligi- 
ble to seats in that House, it might dimi- 
nish the purity, and impair the independ- 
ence of the House. For it should be 
remembered, that a-great part of the 
benefices of the clergy were the imme- 
diate gift of the crown, and therefore a 
fit object of the jealousy of that House, a 
great part also from the nobility, which 


was also a fit object of the jealousy of. 


that House. One-third of the livings of 
the clergy were disposeable at the will of 
the crown, and this of itself was an objec- 
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tion of great weight; and it had always 
been the policy of the House to oppose 
a principle of this kind, because whatever 
tended to introduce into the House influ- 
ence from the crown, or the nobility, 
must tend to degrade the House, by the 
diminution of its independence. It was 
therefore inconsistent for the House to 
allow such a principle to be established 
now, if such a principle had never yet 
been admitted, and it certainly had not. 
It did not appear, either in the votes of 
the House, or in any accounts we had of 
the debates, since the year 1664, when 
the attention of the House had been called 
to the subject, that a person in holy 
orders was ever declared capable of sitting 
in that House—no person had been re- 
turned of the description of one in holy 
orders. The books in the possession of 
the clerks contained no such precedent : 
no one had ever appeared in that House 
in the dress, or with those appendages 
which belonged to that character: there 
was no instance in which the electors had 
given their suffrages to a person so calling 
himself: he therefore was entitled to say, 
that there.was no instance in which the 
House itself had declared the eligibility, 
nor any in which the electors had given 
their franchises to a person in holy orders, 
stating himself’ to them to be such: they 
had been returned, and had sat in other 
characters. He therefore must contend, 
that a person in holy orders was not 
eligible to a seat in that House——The 
difficulty, then, which he felt, was not on 
the eligibility of clergymen sitting in the 


House of Commons, for he was convinced 


they were not eligible, but upon another 
point, which he would presently explain. 
He conceived it to be a fundamental prin- 
ciple to prevent the clergy, as much as 
possible, from interfering in temporal 
concerns, except when called on in a 
special manner. ‘There were instances, 
indeed, where the king had been pleased 
to appoint persons of the clerical func- 
tion, in some cases, judges—in others, 
ambassadors ; but in the ordinary course 
of things, if they. were appointed to secular 
offices, they were relieved from the bur- 
then of the duties of them; of which 
there was a striking instance of a gentle- 
man at Romney Marsh. But the diffi- 
culty which he had hinted at was this : 
Whether, under the present circumstances, 
the House could, consistently with certain 
parliamentary provisions now in force, - 
order a new writ to be issued for another 
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member, in the place of a gentleman 
being in holy orders. He took it as ad- 
mitted, that the hon. gentleman was 
proved to be in holy orders. There was 
no principle clearer than this, that the 
House had divested itself of all discretion 
in trying the merits of a contested elec- 
tion; that was the great object of Mr. 
Grenville’s bill. There were, indeed, 
some cases on which the House had re- 
tained its power from the necessity of 
things. Where a petition was presented 
against @ person who offended a positive 
rule of law in becoming a member of par- 
liament, he might be voted out of the 
House upon proof of the fact; such, for 
instance, as that of a person having a 
contract, or being a minor, or an alien; 
in such cases, nothing was necessary but 
to prove the fact, and the House ordered 
the pew writ to be issued immediately ; 
because, there being no other mode, a 
new writ must necessarily issue. But the 
difficulty with him was owing to the great 
respect he had for the authority of those 
who entertained doubts on the question 
now before the House, as to the eligibility 
of persons in holy orders to seats in that 
House. The case was not doubtful in his 
own mind, but it was doubtful in the 
minds of those whose opinions he was 
bound to consider of high authority, and 
whose opinions were upon record in a 
recent decision. The case of Mr. Rush- 
worth was this: he being in deacon’s orders, 
was petitioned against as incapable of sit- 
ting in that House; and he was declared 
duly elected, and was described as Ed- 
ward Rushworth, esq. The House de- 
clared Mr. Rushworth, being a deacon, 
was capable of sitting in the House. A 
distinction had been taken between the 
_ State of a deacon and that of a priest; but 
he was convinced, there was no such dis- 
tinction in reality: the clerical character, 
he was persuaded, was the same in both. 
The case in this respect was not at all 
doubtful in his own mind; but it was so 
in the- minds of others, to whose senti- 
ments he was bound to pay respect. The 
difficulty he had then-was this: a polic 

had been now for some years ado ted, 
from which he could not advise the House 
to depart; he meant the enactment of 
Mr. Grenville’s bill; to that were con- 
tested elections referred in general. 
Within a few years a question had oc- 
curred, Whether a person who held the 
office of secretary of state was a member 
of that House: Mr. Burke’s bill sided 
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those who were concerned in the disposal 
of that point; and, indeed, the true question 
in that case was, who was to be called 
the third secretary of state. So the other 
day a doubt had been started, respecting 
the eligibility of his noble friend (lord 
Hawkesbury). It was a point on which 
considerable doubts had been enter: tained, 
and his noble friend took a course which 
set that question at rest. He therefore 
should wish that the question now before 
the House should not he adopted, because 
it seemed to call upon it to encroach upon 
the provision of Mr. Grenville’s bill. He 
kuew there was a disposition to exclude 
every thing that was very inconvenient. 
The argumentum ab inconvenienti had been 
pushed too far, and it might be made to 
go so far as to do away a great deal of 
the good sense of many of the laws by 
which we were governed. There were 
points, however, on which the inconve- 
nience was an answer to a proposition, 
although it was liable tono other objection. 
Suppose the House were to agree to the 
motion of the noble lord, what would be 
the prectical effect of it? Was there any 
thing binding on those who had elected 
the hon. gentleman not to return him 
again? Could they, by any vote like that 
proposed by the noble lord, be precluded 
from returning him again? If he was 
again returned, and a petition were to be 
presented against him, that petition must, 
under the authority of Mr. Grenville’s 
bill, be referred to a committee, which. 
committee, he hoped, would not differ 
from the House; yet, without any con- 
tumacy, they might differ from the reso- 
lution of the House, supposing the House 
to form one, acccording to the tenor of 
the motion now before it; and that, of 
itself, would create much embarrassment. 
If no petition was presented, the case 
would come again in the shape it now 
stood in, and so be perpetually, unless 
the legislature were to apply a remedy to 
remove the whole of the evil at once. 
His wish was, to save the House the dis- 
grace into which it would be thrown by 
such a course. He looked at the inexpe- 
diency of allowing persons in holy orders 
to sit in that House; and, to obviate the 
whole of it, a bill, in his opinion, should 
be ‘prepared for that purpose; and, he 
verily believed, if such a bill was brought 
forward, there was no measure on the 
general principle of which there was more 
agreement of opinion, although perhaps 
there might be some difficulty in the detail. 
[47] 
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He had no difficulty in saying, that a 
person in holy orders was not eligible to 
a seat in that House; that the clerical 
character was indelible; and that the 
canon of 1603, built on another a little 
while preceding was one of sufticient 
authority to be binding on the opinion of 
that House, and to be of the best autho- 
rity. That canon had declared, that no 
person in holy orders could interfere in 
temporal affairs, under the penalty of 
excommunication. He would, indeed, 
remain a deacon or a priest as before ; but 
it would be a great deal too much to say, 
that he could thereby so divest himself of 
the clerical character, as to be entitled 
to take up other privileges which that 
character was not entitled to. Couldany 
body say, that if such a person was pre- 
sented with any church preferment, he 
would not take it. Certainly he eould 
not, and he wished it to be impressed 
upon the House, that the character ob- 
tained by holy orders was indelible. He 
must, however, observe, those who might 
be of opinion that a new writ. ought to 
issue, might also be of opinion that an 
act of parliament would be necessary to 
set the question at rest; and it was de- 
sirable to put an end to the agitation of 
the subject altogether, and that the legis- 
lature should bind posterity, as well as 
the present generation, by one clear 
enactment in this particular, and allow to 
the House more of that discretion which 
must always be attended by uncertainty. 
Those who thought that the ineligibility 
was incontestible, and ought to be so on 
principle, if it were not so on precedent, 
for the support of the independence of 
the House, as well as to preserve the 
spirit of Mr. Grenville’s bill, must also 
desire that an act should pass for the pur- 
pose of preventing this case from occur- 
ring again; for he had no difficulty in 
saying it was a case that was contrary to 
the lex et consuetudo parliamenti. Why, 
then, all those who did not wish to see 
persons in holy orders coming into that 
House, must wish to see a bill brought 
into parliament. Thinking this a case of 
magnitude, and thinking it essential to 
the House and to the public to have it 
settled, he was realy to move for leave to 
bring in a bill to remove doubts upon the 
eligibility of persons in holy orders taking 
seats ia that House, unless some other 
member better qualified should undertake 
the task; but if the House should vote 
differently from what he hoped it would, 
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he should vary the title of the bill which 
he should move for leave to bring in. If 
the proposition before the House was 
merely to declare that a person in holy 
orders was ineligible to a seat in that 
House, he should have supported the 
affirmative; the whole of the present pro- 
position, however, he could not support. 
To put the House in the way of getting 
at the ulterior object, and, as he con- 
ceived, the general wish of the House, he 
would move, ‘* That the order of the day 
be read.” 

Mr. Horne Tooke said:—I rise, Sir, 
on this occasion with the greatest reluct- 
ance. In the course of a long, and not 
an idle life, I have been engaged in man y 
important struggles; but scareely ever 
was I individually concerned. I fought 
with the enemies of law, of liberty, and 
of truth. It was of importance for me to 
succeed, but my failure was not of more 
ene duete to my myself than to the 
rest of mankind. ‘The subjects in dispute 
were common as the elements air and 
water. Now, I am engaged in a personal 
struggle. This, however, is not exactly 
the first time that I have been in this un- 
pleasant predicament. Having studied the 
appointed number of years at the univer- 
sity, and performed the stated exercises, 
I aspired to the honour of the degree of 
master of arts. I believe, Sir, this is an 
honour that never before was disputed to 
any one who solicited it. Indeed, I have 
no doubt that it would to-morrow be con- 
ferred upon a great dog, if he could pay 
the fees, and call out Pro Domino Kege 
—yet this was denied to me. For this 
favour I was indebted to a fore-runner of 
the noble mover, lord Mountford, of 
whon I shall not now say any thing—De 
mortuis nthil—Sir, Ican go no farther. 
The next struggle of this kind Ff had was 
when I offered myself as a candidate to be 
called to the bar. I then followed the 
advice of the first lawyer, perhaps, that 
this country ever produced—I mean the 
late lord Ashburton. I was not foolish 
enough fo give up a situation which I then 
held, the profits of which were sufficient 
for my moderate desiree. I had been a 
member of an inn of court from 1756, 
and I thought myself not unqualified to 
exercise the profession ofthe law. I might 
thus have bettered my situation; but I 
would not, upon speculation, give op. 
what I securely enjoyed: It was well that 
I did not. A noble marquis, whose name 
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member of this House, interfered, and, 
his influence being great, my application 
was rejected. Why was I thus refused? 
Was there any law against me. None. 
Some precedent then? None!. Some ar- 
guments were offered to prove my inca- 
pacity? Not one! I was rejected, and the 
first that was ever rejected on similar 
grounds. To show that I am not alto- 
gether impertinent, the benchers, having | 
on their side no law, no precedent, no | 
reason, were so doubtful as to the pro- 
priety of their conduct, that they sent, 
Messengers to consult with the heads of 
the other inns of court. This learned : 
body, therefore, were not certain that, 
though in orders, I was ineligible, or that, 
though in orders, I might not have laid 
‘them aside. I am sorry that the late 
chancellor of the exchequer is not in his 
place. He is well acquainted with these 
peer and I am mistaken if they 

ave not made a pretty deep impression 
upon him. What I have said, Sir, like- 
wise shows how I have been treated in 
former times, and tends, in soine measure, 
to account for the laudable zeal mani- 
fested by the noble lord on the present 
occasion. I would beg the House to re- 
collect, how I have been used in this 
business. Positively a stranger would 
imagine that I had been guilty of felony, 
or some infamous crime. 1 have been 
told to stand up and show myself. My 
eyes, indeed, Sir, are now very weak ; 
‘but I am very much mistaken if the noble 
lord is such a terrible lookiog man that I 
should have been afraid to look him in the 
face without this admonition. Have I 
ever shown any symptoms of cowardice? 
No, Sir, I have ever remained intrepid in 
every situation, and the noble lord might 
have saved himself this trouble. I was 
next ordered to attend in my seat—when 
the day of my trial came on, it was meant 
Bo doubt. Suppose I am in priest's 
orders, Sir; is this a public delinquency ? 
Ought I on this account to be declared 
infamous? I should rather think, tbat 
being in orders argued some degree of 
learning, religion, and good character. 
Sir, were it not for my anxiety for the 
constitution and the rights of the people, 
I certainly should now be silent. ft is no 
fiction that this seat is absolutely a burthen 
and anexpensetome. No one advantage 
.do I derive from it. I want not the pri- 
vilege of parliament, Sir. 1 have no 
debts. I never had any, and never shall. 
-My spirit is much too independent to 
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allow me to contract for what I cannot 
pay, or to owe any one when I have 
money to pay him. The noble lord ex- 
presses great zeal for the purity and inde- 
pendence of this House. These are fine 
sounding words; but neither of them will 
suffer by my being a member of it, while 
I am not sure that they do not suffer from 
the royal patronage, the effects of which 
so terrify the noble lord in this instance. 
There have been gentlemen, not in holy 
orders, who held livings in the church, 
and continued members of this House. 
Sir Richard Wrottesley, for one, held 
several valuable benefices: of this I am 
certain, that many who now hear me 
would be glad to go into orders for 1,5000. 
or Z,00U/. a year, if, indeed, they had the 
fair moral character which I enjoyed when 
I first entered the church, andthe small 
pittance of learning necessary to qualify 
any one for ordination. 

I shall not trouble the House much 
either with law or divinity. All must 
allow that there is often a great deal of 
cant about both. Having for many years 
had neither profession nor employment, I 
have had nothing to do but to follow the 
bent of my inelioations, and to improve 
my mind. I have thus read much divinity 
and with law subjects have been conver- 
sant near half a century. Had I not 
continually exercised my judgment, the 
greater part of the books on these subjects 
would have turned my brain. This effect 
they have certainly had upon many who 
have not used the same precaution. I 
know the advantage which I might derive 
from perplexing the understanding by re- 
curring to abstruse reasoning and legal 
quibbles. But I waive it all. I shall speak 
nothing but common sense, and what may 
be understood by any one, however slen- 
der his acquirements. The natural way 
of debating this question would be, to 
consider, first, the arguments from reason 
for and against the eligibility of a person 
in holy orders; next, the law upon the 
subject; and lastly, usage and custom, 
which, when they are not contrary to 
reason or law,are more binding thancither. 
To save the time of the House, however, 
I shall take these alittle out of their order 
and begin with precedent. My poorcon- 
stituents are Icft entirely to me, and I 
must do my utmost to support their in- 
terests. The report proceeds on the sup- 
position that I am in orders. I admit, 
certainly, that I held the living of Brent- 
ford furty yearsago. But, in speaking of 
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this report, the question naturally arises, 
whose it is? I find that the gentlemen on 
the committee ordered search to be made. 
If there is one principle incontestible it is 
this, that no one can delegate delegated 
power. However, great abilities have 
been displayed in drawing out this da ab 

and I mention this that those may have 
the merit of it who actually drew it 
out), the reporter has given us a morsel 
of Old English, which afforded me no 
small amusement. It was written no far- 
ther back than in the time of Henry 6th ; 
and, though there are but twenty-one 
lines in all, the characters have been mis- 
taken eleven times. Lest he should be 
directed to make a second search of this 
kind, I would inform him, that the letter 
he has mistaken so often for a y is the 
Saxon theta ; and that instead of yes, yat, 
and yese, sounds not to be found in the 
English language at any period of history 
he should have wrote this, that, and these. 
Of the real Saxon y he is ignorant, and, 
by mistaking it for z, he has committed 
several blunders not less ridiculous.—It is 
said in the report that every thing is in- 
serted to be tound in the Journals at al! 
bearing upon the question. Sir, this is not 
the case. Many facts directly in point 
have been overlooked. No one would 
learn this from the report; but upon 
searching the Journals, he will find that 
all those who were declared ineligible by 
the House, actually continued to sit till 
they were disqualified by an act of par- 
liament. It had often been declared, that 
minors, aliens, &c. were incapable to sit 
in the House; yet till the reign of kin 
William they both occasionally sat. It has 
often been resolved, that the eldest sons 
of peers, mayors of corporations, and 
other classes are ineligible individuals of 
which now compose this House. No ex- 
press act of parliament was ever made to 
exclude them. Though I should think it 
unjust to disable a man for actions com- 
mitted before the act, yet, if an act be 
fairly brought in to declare ineligible all 
who have been in orders, I shall not op- 
pose it. It is indeed rather cruel in the 
noble lord thus to tantalize me. Had I 
not heard his most pious, religigus, and 
learned speech, I should not have been so 
sensible of the immensity of the loss I am 
about to sustain. | When he knew my si- 
tuation, he might have been a little less 
lavish in eloquence. The legislature, Sir, 
has not been sparing of disqualifying acts. 
In 1705 an act was passed declaring ine- 
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ligible al) officers of customs and exciee, 
distributors of wine licences, the commis- 
sioners of sick and wounded, and various 
others ; but an act to disqualify those who 
have once exercised the functions of a cler- 
gyman never has been proposed. As, 
therefore, my constituentshad an undoubt- 
ed right to elect me, I reckon myself 
bound to struggle as hard to preserve my 
seat as if 1 were personally anxious to 
preserve it. To disqualify the beneficed 
clergy to sit in this House, would cer- 
tainly tend much to preserve its purity. 
The measure would be a highly proper 
one, and should have my warmest support. 
It might indeed be urged, that there are 
already not a few among us much more 
dependent upon the crown than any of the 
clergy, beneficed or unbeneficed. Of 
such an argument I shall not avail myself. 
Because things are bad, it surely is no 
reason why they should not be prevented 
from growing worse. I beg to be under- 
stood as not defending my seat upon the 
same grounds that the clergy in general 
might advance. There is surely a great 
difference between one still exercising 
clerical functions, and one who has not 
exercised them for many years, and never 
means to exercise them more. __. 

Lord Coke and Mr. Justice Blackstone 
have been quoted, but there are other 
authorities which should not have been 
forgotten. I have, within these few days 
read four or five writers upon the subject: 
of the greatest celebrity: among them is 
lord Bacon, who think exactly as Ido. It 
has been remarked, that legal gentlemen 
are in general very unfortunate upon 
points of parliamentary law; but I must 
remind the House, that Mr. Hatsell, 
whose knowledge upon the subject was 
universally allowed to be unrivalled, is ex- 
actly of the same opinion. An hon. mem- 
ber (Mr. Simeon) has written a book in 
which he asserts that there are several re- 
solutions of the House, declaring the ine- 
ligibility of persons in holy orders to sit 
in the House. That hon. gentleman, I 
believe, was also a member of the com- 
mittee by whom the report is drawn up ; 
but it is unfortunate for him, and the cre- 
dit of his book, that in that committee he 
could not find any of those resolutions 
which he says in his book do exist. To 
come to the precedents stated in the re- 
port—they are but three in number, and 
all of them took place before the convo-: 
cation had coaed to tax theclergy. They 
are, therefore, to be considered of little 


1385) 
weight. In 1624 it was enacted, that no 
parson or vicar should have a voice in the 
election of the knights of the shire. While 
this law was in force, certainly they had 
not the shadow of aclaim to si in parlta- 
ment. To elect representatives, aid to 
represent electors, are two privileges 
which are inseparable. To allow the one 
and withhold the other, is contrary to the 
plainest dictates of common sense and 
right reason. But since that period the 
right of the clergy to vote at elections has 
been recognized, and by the 18th George 
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terested in it remotely, they ought to Jay 
out of their consideration the circumstan- 
ces of this individual case, and come to 
a decision upon liberal and comprehensive 
views. I shall suppose that the younger 
son of a great family gets a living of 
1,000/. a year, and takes orders; and that 
soon after, by the death of his elder bro- 
ther, an estate of 80,0002. a year devolves 
to him: will any one say, that this case 


-may not happen? Will any one say, that, 


if it should, this young man would be re- 
jected a seat in this House? Pray what 


2nd it has been fully confirmed to them.‘ does my having been in orders prove? 
Now, therefore, they have a right to re- | but that forty years ago I was a young 
present their fellow-citizens. Lord Coke : man ofa fair character. We nolonger live 


has been mentioned triumphantly. Per- 
haps I may be able to show that his senti- 
nents were not exactly such as they have 


been represented. The noblelord has made ' 


me pay very dear for my seat, by the 
trouble it costs me to prove my right to 
it.—[ Mr. Tooke was searching among a 
bundle of papers for a letter which he 
immediately made use of.]—Among the 
archives of the University of Cambridge, 
I have found a letter in sir Edward Coke's 
own hand. It was written to the univer- 
sity immediately after the privilege of 
sending a representative to parliament 
was allowed to that learned body. [The 
hon. gentleman then read the letter in 
which the university is strongly advised 
not at first to make choice of any one who 
was a member of the Convocation, as some 
dispute might arise: but rather to fix at 
this election upon some doctor of the civil 
Jaw, or other grave and learned layman. ] 
You see here, Sir, that this great oracle 
of the law makes a distinction between 
eligibility and the policy of electing. He 
sip meant, that after they were 
airly seized of the right of choosing a re- 
presentative, they mightafterwards choose 
whom they would whether he were a 
clergyman or a layman. The attorney- 
general laughs, Sir; he would do better 
to consider what he is going to say. I long 
to hear his opinion, and that of the other 
law officer of the crown. If they satisf: 
my doubts, I shall be grateful to them. If 
they think to put me out of countenance 
by tricks, they will find themselves egre- 
giously disappointed. 

I shall omit the greater part of what it 
was my intention to offer to the House. 
Gentlemen would do well to consider the 
importance of tbe question now before 
them. It is indeed of great magnitude; 
and, as there are few who may not be in- 


in the times of Popery. A man is not 
now all his life influenced by the prejudice 
that he imbibed from his nurse or his 
mamma. What are holy orders Sir? 
What change is operated upon a man 
when he receives them? Does ordination 
instantaneously change the human form, 
or the human faculties ? I was not sensible 
of any transformation of this kind, nor am 
I now sensible of differing from other men. 
The Roman Catholics reckon seven sa- 
craments, and ordination as one of these. 
At the Reformation ordination was de- 
clared to be merely a ceremony. Will 
any one then say that a ceremony works 
such an alteration in a man as to disqua- 


lify him for the office of a legislator for 


ever? Between the Popish priestsand the 
Protestant there isthe greatest difference : 
the former are enjoined perpetual celibacy 
ours are allowed to marry, and upon trial 
are declared by the best judges able to 
perform all the duties of a husband. Shall 
it then be said, Sir, that he who can gov- 
ern a wife is unfit to assist in the govern- 
ment of a kingdom ?—I have been told, 
that I have a voice in the Convocation. It 
is above forty years since I took orders, 
and I never once was summoned to the 
Convocation, spoke in it, or gave a vote 
in jt. Clergymen are ineligible as they 
have the cure of souls! Sir, I have no 
soul to take care of but my own. They 
ought to stay at home and exercise the 
duties of hospitality. Ihave no residence 
and no funds given me for this purpose. 
Nor have I any spiritual functions to ex- 
ercise, however necessary it may be for 
others.to be absent on this account. I, 
Sir, have now a particular claim upon the 
House. I have suffered all the disadvan- 
tages of eligibility. I formerly presented 
@ petition to this House, which, as it 
could not be got rid of, cost ma much 
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trouble and no small] expense.” I was un-;a man’s self as a layman may mean, or 
der apprehension of still severer punish. | rather what it may not mean. In 1764 
ment. But had the noble lord then been | the present archbishop of Canterbury 
a member of the House, how easy would | dined in my house; he was then a private 
have been the process! ‘‘ The reverend | tutor. What do you call this, Sir? Is it 
gentleman is not eligible, therefore let his | part of the functions of a clergyman? 
petition be rejected.”” But nota word of | But if gentlemen had consulted the 72nd 
my incligibility was then whispered ; and | canon, they would find that if a clergymaa 
now, when a respectable budy of constitu- | shall pretend to exorcise any one, if he 
ents come to an unanimous resolution to | shall not keep the fasts, if he shall preach 
do me the honour to elect me their repre- | in the fields, and if he shall do, and if he 
sentative, it is instantly discovered that I' shall not do, various other things, he 
am disqualified tosit. Were Ia Jew, Sir, a shall, for the first offence, be suspended, 
Jesuit, a Mahometan, a Pagan, a Presby- | for the second excommunicated, and for 
terian, a Quaker, there could not be the | the third deposed. Had I then attempted 
least objection to me. In spreading the | to exorcise myself or others, or had I fol- 
doctrines and administering the rites of , lowed the example of some of the advo- 
these various religions and sects, there is | cates of “ vital christianity, I should have 
nothing corrupting! but connexion with | been deposed long ago, and should now 
the established church it seems leaves a | be allowed quietly to take my seat. But, 
foul and indelible stain! Sir, there is | because, like a good subject, I chose to 
something in this a little too hard of | withdraw without stating my reasons, 
digestion. In Roman Catholic countries | and thus exciting scandal, I am for ever 
there is nothing more easy than for a | ineligible. What if I had been tainted 
‘priest to lay down his orders and the pope | with infidelity, and tried to make prose- 
dispenses with his vow. In England | lytes? I should then be as competent to 
-every man is a pope to himself. He con- | sit here as any member present. This re- 
.fesses to himself, and from himself he re- | minds me of an occurrence which took 
ceives absolution. He ought, of course, | place in this city a few years ago. A 
to be able to become a layman as soon as| poor girl, in very indigent circum- 
he changes hia views. The noble lord has | stances, and quite destitute, went to a di- 
‘declared his chief object to be to make | rector of the Magdalen Hospital, and ap- 
the line broader and better marked which | plied to be taken in: ‘‘ Why,” said he, 
eeparates the clergy from the laity. | ‘* ’tis true, there is now a vacancy, and I 
The noble lord’s views in this may be very | have no objection to admit you; but firet 
enlightened, but I would remind him, that | let me hear something ef your history. 
it was the policy of our reformed ances-| Who seduced you? Where have you 
tors to narrow and deface this line of dis- | lived since ?”—‘* Seduced me, Sir!’ ex- 
tinction as much as possible. They, | claimed the girl; ‘I am as innocent as 
foolishly perhaps, thought that the in-| the child unborn. I may be poor your 
‘terest of all orders should be made the |henour, but I'm very honest !”—* You 
#ame; and that a fellow feeling and | won't do for us then,’ replied the gover- 
anutual confidence should, if possible, be | nor; ‘if you wish admittance here, you 
universally excited.—The door, however, | must go and qualify yourself by prostitu- 
‘is not absolutely barred against me.|tion.” That innocence should in any 
‘There is an unfortunate clergyman who | case be a disqualification! How would a 
thas lately been guilty of adultery, and the | person in orders be treated on board a 
cry has been loud that he should be | ship, if, in time of danger, he would not 
deposed. Were he really deposed, Sir, 1 work at the pump to save the vessel 
‘guppose there can be no doubt that, being from sinking, or handle a bucket when the 
no longer in orders, he would be eligible , fire was making its way to the powder- 
‘toa seat in this House. To say that an; room? Yet he would be using himself as 
‘adulterer is disqualified to be a member | a layman if he were to do either. There 
of parliament, might be productive of | are three professions in which the public 
consequences somewhat serious.. It is | are more particularly interested, and the 
maintained, that though a clergyman is | enteance to all of them is guarded by pe- 
excommunicated, his character remains | culiar restraints. When a man's life or 
sacred. He goes to the devil, but he no | his bealth is in danger, he applies to a 
longer becomes one of the prophane laity. | physician; when his civil rights are at 
: By-the-by, it is not easy to say what using | etake, he consults a lawyer; and in things 
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that concern a future state, he trusts the 
divine. Therefore no one is allowed to 
exercise these professions till he has un- 
dergone an examination, and been found 
properly qualified. When an admission 
takes place, however, there is a great 
difference between them, though that dif- 
ference is not generally known. The 
lawyer and the physician, can, all their 
lives after, take fees from whom they 
please; but he in holy orders has still no 
authority of his own. ‘To exercise the func- 
tions of the ministry, he must have pre- 
ferment, or the licence of the bishop, and 
the moment he is deprived of these he 
ceases to be a priest. Dr. Walker defend- 
ed the town of Londonderry when the mi- 
litary had fled, and thus prevented it from 
falling into,the hands of James 2nd. King 
William was so highly pleased with his 
gallantry, and felt so grateful for his ser- 
vices, that he wished to make him a 
bishop. But, no; the bishops interfered ; 
aman stained with blood, they said, was 
unfit to officiate in that sacred character. 
King William, however, gave him a regi- 
reent, and he died in Flanders fighting 
bravely by his side. He made as good a 
colonel as if be had never entered the 
church. It is not long since, Sir, that a 
gentleman sat in this House, who was then 
a colonel of militia, and who had for- 
merly been in orders. (Mr. Tooke men- 
toned several peers who were in orders, 
and had sat in the upper House. He 
likewise observed, that the bishop of Lin- 
coln liad been secretary to Mr. Pitt, and 
the bishop of Meath secretary to the duke 
of Portland. There were clergymen volun- 
teers, justices of the peace, and mayors of 
corporations. The rev. Mr. Frohair had 
been made a saa and sat in spite of 
the bishops. In 1759, Mr. Borden was 
well known to hold livings at Madras. 
After filling various offices he finished his 
career as a commissioner of the victual- 
ling-office, which I trust I shall not. 
Though I wish earnestly to be out of the 
House, I fee] it to be my duty te strive to 
contmue in it as long as I can; and am 
prepared to meet opposition in whatever 
way it may present itself. I wish the 
House to proceed legally. I wish that an 
actshould be passed, founded on the broad 
basis of general justice. Let the House 
save ite character as much as possible, 
ard try te preserve the contidence of the 
public. I sit down, Sir, in the full confi- 
dence that individual spleen will not be 
Sratified ; and that I shall not be punished 
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for doing that which the noble lord, had: 
he not the monopoly of the exchequer, 
would probably be glad to do himself. 

Mr. Simeon entered on a review of the 
several precedents which seemed to him 
to invalidate the right of persons in holy 
orders to a seat in the House of Commons. 
He insisted on the terms of the writ to 
the electors, instructing them to choose 
knights, citizens, and burgesses, to none 
of which classes the clergy belonged in 
the more ancient times of our history, and 
inferred that their consequent ineligibility 
was thus clearly established. He con- 
tended, that they never did at any time 
mix with the representative body of the 
people in the management of their pro- 
perty, but sat at different times, and were 
subject to peculiar regulations. Having 
attempted to show that history, precedent, 
and law authority, made against their 
right, he, in conclusion, adverted to the 
consequences which would result from the 
recognition of the right; contending, that 
the discharge of parliamentary duty would 
necessarily invelve a neglect of the offices 
of their sacred function. 

Mr. Fox opposed the original motion. 
Though he differed entirely from the right’ 
hon. gentleman who bad moved the order 
of the day, and though he was not by any 
means convinced that this was the most 
prudent way of getting rid of the question, 
still he was content in the present instance 
to support it, for the purpose of disposing 
of the motion of the noble lord, and pro- 
tecting the House from a vote which he 
coneeived would be highly unconstitu- 
tional in itself, and dangerous in its con- 
sequences. The House were placed in 
a strange situation, when it was thought 
proper to assert that a particular law 
existed in the usage of parliament, but it 
was at the same time admitted, that it 
would be more consistent with the maxims 
of wisdom and discretion to dispense with 
its exercise. Without going into any 
discussion on the right which the House 
possessed to dispense with laws-in parti- 
cular cases, he was willing to accede to 
the motion for the order of the day as a 
means of putting an end to the general 
question for ever. The question sub- 
mitted to the House was one materially 
involving a right of the constitution, in 
so far as respected the whole body of the ' 
clergy, and this therefore led at once to" 
an examination of those precedents 01° 
which this right was attempted to be de- 
nied. It was stated by gentlemen:on the 
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other side, that there were many instances 
where the circumstance of persons being 
in holy orders was declared to be a ground 
of ineligibility. On the other hand, he 
would assert that there was only one 
solitary instance where any such declara- 
tion was made, and that, too, in a case 
where the circumstances were of a pecu- 
liar nature. Was it declared in the pre- 
cedents which were offered to the House, 
that the persons ejected were ineligible 
because they were in holy orders? No; 
it was, on the contrary, expressly de- 
clared, in the case of Newell, that he was 
ineligible, not because he belonged to the 
body of the clergy, not because he had 
been admitted to priests orders, but solely 
because he was, or might have been, 
a member of Convocation. The same 
observation applied to the other prece- 
dents, where the seat in the Convocation 
was explicitly mentioned as operating to 
their exclusion from the right of sitting 
in parliament. He was unable, therefore, 
to conceive why the House were to be re- 
pea told, that, in the records of par- 
iament, holy orders were specified as 
forming a bar to the validity of an elec- 
tion; when, in the very words of thie pre- 
cedents produced, a different cause was 
particularly described. If, instead of this, 
it was said, that the clergy were ineligible 
as members of Convocation, there would 
be a fair ground of argument where this 
assertion could be held, when the powers 
of the Convocation had ceased to be exer- 
cised as in the ancient times of our his- 
tory. But the noble lord had chosen to 
assert, that even now the powers of this 
body existed in their full force, and that 
they might henceforth resume all their 
former functions. He had trusted that 
this phantom of the Convocation had dis- 
appeared for ever; fur he had long con- 
ceived all its powers to have expired. He 
could not refrain from quoting, on the 
present occasion, two lines of an English 
poet, where he introduced common sense 
as a queen governing the world by her 
sway : 
‘‘ Fair Common Sense, while thou dost reign on 
. ** earth, 
“« The Convocation will not meet again.” 
The influence of that queen he was willing 
to allow, had not beeo much felt in the 
late councils or plans of the rulers of this 
country, nor were his hopes of her future 
dominion of the most sanguine kind; he 
. could not suffer himself, however, for a 
moment, to believe that the national cha- 
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racter was so degraded, as ever to submit 
to the revival of the Convocation in our 
land. He knew not how the gentlemen 
on the other side were to get over the 
dilemma, that the clergy since 1664 were 
permitted to have a vote in the election of 
the representatives of the people, while 
they strenuously contended against their 
right of obtaining a seat in that House 
where these representatives were to be 
assembled. If it was said, that after the 
right of the clergy to tax themselves 
ceased, this right of voting was esta- 
blished by a tacit compact, it might be 
asked, why the right of sitting was not 
conceded on the same principle? The 
only principle stated on the records of 
parliament for their exclusion from this 
latter privilege was, that they were mem- 
bers of the Convocation; but this having 
been abolished, the exclusive operation of 
the principle was destroyed. As the right 
of voting was established by a sort of tacit 
compact, why might not the right of 
sitting be established in a similar manner? 
It was no argument sufficient to invalidate 
this supposition, that no statute to this 
effect was to be found, since it appeared 
that the right of voting was exercised for 
furty-seven years previous to the forma- 
tion of any statute; yet no doubt what- 
ever could reasonably be entertained, that 
during the whole of this interval the right 
was fully and freely exercised. The 
previous exclusion was declared to origi- 
nate solely from the right of the clergy 
to sit in Convocation; but, when this right 
could no longer be exercised—when the 
reason of the law of exclusion had ceased 
to operate—it was fair to conclude that 
the law was no longer in force. The law, 
which was founded on the powers vested 
in the clergy to fix a separate rate of tax- 
ation, was ne longer expedient when the 
right of taxation had ceased. In point of 
fact the precedents in the report all stated 
the exclusion on this fact, however gen- 
tlemen chose to make unsupported asser- 
tions about holy orders. At the period 
particularly alluded to, it was true that 
this sort of language began to be held by 
certain individuals, but in no case was it 
employed by the House in their several 
orders on the subject. If, however, the 
circumstance of being in holy orders was, 
as had been argued, the real ground of 
exclusion, how could it be accounted for, 
that such terms were so carefully avaided, 
and the right to a seat in the Convocation 
was the single ground on which the House 
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came to a decision? Nor was the case of 
Cradock at all irreconcileable with this 
statement, since it was in the period when 
the statute of 1641 was in force, that he 
was excludedtnn the ground of being in 
holy orders; but when that statute was 
repealed, matters were restored to their 
antient footing. On the fair foundation 
of law and precedent there was, therefore, 
nothing which could affect the right gf the 
hon. gentleman to a seat in that House.— 
But other strong reasons for this exclusion 
had been produced, and a particular allu- 
sion had been made to the language of the 
clergy to Elizabeth, when praying for 
admission to seats in the House; and 
hence it was endeavoured to be shown, 
how dangerous the introduction of the 
clergy might be to the interests of the 
eople. But what was, in fact, the mean- 
ing of this bara on which so much 
stress seemed to be placed? It was not 
said by the clergy, ‘ Suffer us to become 
the representatives of the people, and thus 
give us an opportunity to support your 
prerogative ;”"——but it was, in substance, 
‘¢ Allow us to sit by your sovereign ap- 
poneeene or, in other words, without 
aving been elected at all, and thus secure 
us to your will. But such language, in 
the mouth of people wishing to sit without 
election, was surely no argument against 
the right of other persons to a place in 
parliament who were fairly and unobjec- 
tionably elected. Nor was he to be told 
by persons who seemed to consider the 
preservation of a particular class, which 
were not unfrequently the objects of re- 
proach to others, that the people of Old 
Sarum were not entitled to protection in 
the person of their representative, against 
whose claim no case had been proved.— 
But here recourse was had to ancient 
learning, and an antiquarian lawyer was 
to come forward and tell the House, that 
the clergy were ineligible, because he had 
endeavoured to show that formerly they 
did not come under any of the description 
of persons whom the writ embraced. This 
he could not help considering as one of the 
most extraordinary causes of ineligibility. 
ever produced. For, was it not notorious, 
that the clergy at this moment were fully 
competent to the discharge of all the 
duties implied in the character of these 
several descriptions ; or could it be denied 
that they were, in a variety of cases, 
actually discharged with honour to them- 
selves, and advantage to the country ?— 
As to the general principle of eligibility, 
(VOL. XXXV.] 
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he was unwilling to state a broad general 
proposition to the House; but he con- 
ceived it might be asserted with truth, 


that where no positive statute intervened 


every class in the community were eligible; 
and this observation was sufficient to mark 
his opinion of the particular case. On 
the other question, of the power of the | 
clergy ever to lay down their character, 
he professed himself less qualified to judge ; 
but if, as the hon. gentleman had shown, 
the act of others, originating from parti- 
cular acts of conduct in individuals of the 
body, could ensure deposition, and conse- 
quently the loss of this character, he must 
own that the hon. gentleman’s statements 
were -insuperable.— But the House were 
told to beware of the dreadful conse- 
quences that would result from the ad- 
mission of the clergy to a seat in parlia- 
ment, and to tremble at the evils of so 
imprudent a communication with legis- 
He wished to know, 
however, what difference there was in the 
constitution of the House of Lords, and 
of that House, which rendered their seat 
in the one not only harmless but useful, and 
in the other dangerous and destructive ? 
To him, there seemed to be only two 
grand distinctions between the two 
Houses. The other House could alone 
act as a court of appeal from the inferior 
courts, while in this House was lodged ' 
the disposal of the national treasure. He 
wished to know, then, what possible 
danger could result from the presence of 
the clergy in the one House, which was 
not now experienced in the other? Till 
this could be clearly explained, he should 
content himself with viewing the popular 
arguments on this subject as altogether 
nugatory. Was it not as true of the 
bishops who sat in the one House, as of 
the inferior clergy, that it was their duty 
to devote themselves to the functions of 
Besides, were 
there not some peers of parliament cler- 
gymen, and had not some clergymen been 
created peers? Yet he never heard-any 
censure thrown on the king’s ministers 
for such creations. Mr. Fox then took 
notice of Mr. Grenville’s act, which he 
considered as the most important reform 
of modem times: and he was sure, if 
the case of the hon. gentleman in ques- 
tion was to be tried by fifteen members 
chosen according to that act, they would 
declare it was their opinion that priests 
were eligible to sit in that House. The 
House, by pursuing the line of conduct 
[4 U 
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recommended, might gct into a very 
difficult situation. Was it proper to run 
the risk of involving itself in a contest 
with the borough of Old Sarum? With 
regard to the bill which the chancellor of 
the exchequer recommended for pro- 
hibiting clergymen from sitting in the 
House, gentlemen would perceive how 
narrow its operation must be, umless it 
was intended to take effect as an ez-post- 
facto law; in which case it would. be a 
glaring injustice. Upon the whole, he 
did not see a scintilla of reason or of law 
to support the sae proceeding. Al- 
though he would vote against the motion 
of the noble lord, he would at the same 
time vote for the order of the day; and 
he hoped this question would never be 
revived again. 

Sir W. Scott said, that this was a ques- 
tion of very great importance; and im 
order to consider it properly, it would be 
necessary to divide it into different heads. 
Tn the first place, the question of eccle- 
siastic, or not ecclesiastic, must be de- 
cided by the canon law; not from any 
respect to the authority by which those 
canons were made, but from Jong and 
uniform acquiescence. The next question 
to be considered was, whether a person 

could divest himself of his ecclesiastical 
function, and become a layman at his 
pleasure ? Upon this point, nothing could 
be more clear than that, from the earliest 
pega of the christian church, it was 
eld impossible for a man who had once 
entered into holy orders to divest him- 
self of that character, and again become 
a layman. He would not trouble the 
House with a long detail of quotations 
from the canon law, by which it was de- 
clared that the clerical character was 
irrevocable ; but, with respect to the 
gentleman who was the object of this 
motion, he wished to ask, whether he 
had not now a right to all the privileges 
of his order—whether he had not now a 
right to be appointed to any of the most 
valuable preterments of the church? If 
this question was answered in the affirma- 
tive, as it undoubtedly must, was it not 
rather too much to say that he enjoyed 
all the advantages belonging to his order, 
but that at the same time he was exempted 
from all the inconveniences attending it ? 
A considerable reliance had been placed 
upon the circumstance of persons in holy 
orders being turned out of their ministry 
for misconduct; but gentlemen would 
perceive, that there was a material differ- 
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ence between being prevented, fer a time, 
trom exercising their functions as clergy- 
men, and bemg divested altogether of 
their clerical character. In the church 
of Rome, ordination was*a sacrament ; 
and though upon the reformation it ceased 
to be so, yet 1t was little less; and a man 
ought not one day to take the most 
solemn profession, and the next with idle 
levity to give it up. Even the buildings 
which were devoted to the purposes of 
religion were considered as for ever sa- 
cred ; and it could not be supposed that 
the character of the ministers of religion 
could be given up at pleasure. The nexe 
question was, whether a person in holy 
orders was, or was not, eligible to serve 
in parliament? Upon this part of the 
subject it would be necessary to inquire 
whether formerly persons in holy orders 
were eligible to serve in parliament; and 
if ‘they were not, whether ahy change 
had since taken place to give them a 
riglit which they did ‘not originally pos- 
sess? With respect to the expression 
upon which so much Had been said, viz. 
that persons were declared ineligible 
because they were members of the Con- 
vocation, it must mean persons in holy 
orders, because there were several mem- 
bers of Convocation who had a right to 
sitin parliament ; for instance, the person 
who filled the office he now held, and 
many others, were members of the Con- 
vocation, and yet most undoubtedly had 
a right to sit in parliament. With regard 
to the other point, it ns Unica clear td 
him, that no change had taken place in 
the disability which formerly existed of 
clergymen Sitting in parliament. They 
had indeed acquired the right of: voting 
for their glebes; and it was contended, 
that because they had acquired the elec- 
tive franchise, of course they had a right 
to sit in parliament; but this assertion 
was not correct, because there were many 
who had a right of voting for members 
of parliament who were not eligible to 
serve in parliament. Nearly a hundred 
years had elapsed since they had acquired 
though there 
were many men of great talents and 
ambition among the clergy, yet i all 
that time no attempt had been made b 

them to obtain a seat in parliament. It 
had been said, that other persons who 
were incapacitated had been incapacitated 
by act of parliament, and that there had 
been no act to incapacitate ecclesiastics: 
but, iu answer to this he begged leave to 
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state, that those other persons who had 
been incapacitated by statute, had pre- 
viously a common law right in them, 
which was not the case of the clergy, 
and therefore it was not necessary to pass 
an act to take from them a right which 
they never possessed. He was by no 
means sure that the elergy themselves 
would think they were benefited by 
obtaining this privilege. This House was 
g field for ambition ; but the constitution 
of the country and the duties of religion, 
had given them another sphere of action. 
Considering the question in this point of 
view, he was under the necessity of 
declaring, he should give his vote for the 
motion. 

Mr. Erskine argued in favour of the 
eligibility of the clergy. He began by 
noticing the act of 1641, which excluded 
ecclesiastics ; the preamble of which re- 
cited, that great inconveniencies had arisen 
from their sitting in parliament. Now, 
if they never had sat there, how could 
the act have possibly stated that incon- 
yeniencies had arisen from it? This act 
was repealed in 1661, and it was worthy 
of notice, that the preamble of the re- 
pealing statute recited that the act of 
1641 had made several objectionable al- 
terations in the laws and customs of par- 
liament, a reasonable proof at this dis- 
tance of time that the act in question had, 
amongst other things, invaded the con- 
stitution of parliament by declaring that 
persons in holy orders were ineligible ; and 
at all events, since their exclusion clearl 
originated with the act of 1641, whic 
the latter statute repealed, it seemed im- 
possible to maintain that they did not be- 
come eligible again, and no law since had 

assed to declare them incapable of sitting 
in the House of Commons. No man held 
more high'y than he did, the sacred duties 
which a clergyman had to perform, or 
wished more to keep them aloof from the 
turbulent scenes of the world, and if it 
was fit to exclude them from parliament, 
the exclusion might now be enacted, but 
if he were asked, whether the incapacity 
was founded in the ancient law and now 
existed? his answer would be, certainly 
not. If it was inconsistent with the func- 
tions of clergymen to sit as members of 
the House of Commons, it was surely 
equajly improper that they should act as 
Magistrates ; yet they had always been 
placed in all the commissions of the peace 
throughout England, and the public, as 
might be expected, had derived the great- 
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est benefit from their morals and learning 
in the administration of justice. The case 
of Dr. Craddock had nothing to do with 
the case, because he was not declared to 
be ineligible under the general law, but 
under a particular statute, which was 
afterwards repealed. It had never been 
argued that the king could not raise a 
clergyman to the peerage, yet if clergy- 
men were ineligible here, this would be 
giving the king a prerogative inconsistent 
with the principles and practice of par- 
liament by introducing into it clergymen 
whom the laws had incapacitated. Aé to 
the Convocation, it was a mere name ex- 
isting only in theory, an unsubstantial 
pageant rather than an order in the state, 
and nothing could be inferred from its 
constitution. He thought therefore that 
a priest was eligible, and should vote 
for the order of the day. 

The Attorney General said, that the 
gentlemen on the other side had con- 
tended, that there was not the slightest 
doubt in the case; but, instead of assert- 
ing, he wished them to lay their finger 
upon that page of the constitution which 
warranted the principle that they sup- 
ported, or to show one solitary instance 
of a person in holy orders sitting 1n par- 
liament, If such cases and such princi- 
ples were to be found, it must be in those 
new constitutional codes by which the 
world had been illuminated ; but certainly 
not in those volumes to which he had 
been accustomed to look, not in the great 
law authorities of the kingdom, not in thé 
Journals of parliament, not in the history 
of the country. Looking into these au- 
thorities, he did not find a single case of 
any ecclesiastic sitting in that House, nor 
could be found such a right any where 
laid down. Gentlemen had relied much 
upon the act of 1641; but that act was 
made against the bishops, though all clergy 
were included by name. This appeared 
to be the intention of the act, from the 
words which were used in the act of 1601, 
by which it was repealed ; for it was there 
called an act against the bishops ; and his 
majesty, in giving his assent to the bill, 
used similar language. With respect to 
Craddock’s case, he was not declared in- 
eligible upon the act of 1641, for that act 
was repealed six months before his elec- 
tion was decided; and therefore this was 
a case directly in point, and in favour of 
the doctrine which he was supporting. 
With this opinion of the subject, he should 
have voted for the noble lord’s motion ; 
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but, as he understood that a bill was to be 
brought into parliament to settle the 
point, he should vote for the other orders 
of the day. 

Mr. oy noticed the strange incon- 
sistency of the arguments enployed by 
those who maintained that a priest was 
ineligible to sit in that House. If priest’s 
orders were irrevocable and indefeasible, 
and disqualified the person ordained from 
& seat in parliament, the objection applied 
equally to both Houses of the legislature 
~—it could not be invalidated by the king’s 
prerogative. If it was contrary to the 
purity of the priesthood to interfere in 
temporal legislation, the bishops should 
be excluded from the House of Lords: 
and, indeed, it would be rather an awk- 
ward mode to preserve the purity of that 
character, to force a man to continue the 
profession after his opinions should have 
undergone a change —to discharge the 
duties of the priesthood with insincerity 
and hypocrisy—giving that insincere per- 
Son an opportunity of more effectually 
propagating his doctrines. He therefore 
disapproved of the sentiment, that the 
function of a priest could not be laid 
down under any- circumstances. He 
would vote for the motion of the chancel- 
lor of the exchequer. 

Mr. Vansittart said, he had been a 
member of the committee in Rushworth’s 
case ; and, to the best of his recollection, 
it was the opinion of the committee, that 
there was a difference, as to the Ineligibi- 
lity of the ecclesiastical character, between 
deacons and priests. There had been a 
case lately, he understood, in which a 
deacon had resigned his orders into the 
hands of the bishop, which resignation 
was accepted—a thing that had never 
happened in the case of a priest. 

Mr. Tooke read an extract from the 
opinion of a celebrated civilian, Dr. 
Wynn; to whom a brief was given on the 
subject of Mr. Rushworth. The opinion 
stated, that there was no canonical impe- 
diment to a priest's sitting in the House 
of Commons; but that the doctor felt 
himself unable to assert positively, whe- 
ther or not it was agreeable to the usage 
of the House to allow it, as there were no 
precedents on that point. 

Sir W. Scott agreed in the opinions of 
Dr. Wynn, that there was no canonical 
impediment in the case; but as to the 
custom of the House of Commons, he had 
little doubt. 


Mr. Brayge defended the conduct of 
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the committee, against the animadversions 
of the hon. gentleman, It had been the 
uniform custom of all committees of 
inquiry to delegate to clerks the power of 
searching for precedents ; but, in this in- 
stance, the committee searched for pre- 
cedents themselves, and diligently ex. 
amined them, as their only object was to 
lay the truth of the matter before the 

ouse. He entered into a history of the 
opinions of the most eminent commenta- 
tors on our constitution, from sir Edward 
Coke down to judge Blackstone, to show 
that a priest was not eligible to sit in the 
House of Commons: addin » that such 
had been the declared law of the Scotch 
and Irish parliaments, the latter of which 
was entitled to particular consideration, 
as it must be recollected, that its laws 
and practice emanated from those of this 
country. Under every circumstance, 
however, he should vote for the order of 
the day, as it was but proper to give 
time for the fullest investigation of the 
subject. 

Mr. Abbot argued against the eligibility 
of the clergy toa seat in parliament, as 
representatives of the Commons; but ap- 
proved of the motion for the order of the 
day, and of a bill being afterwards brought 
in declaratory of the subject. : 

Mr. Williams Wynn said, that on ac- 
count of the lateness of the hour he would 
not enter upon the main question of the 
eligibility of the clergy to sit in parlia- 
ment, as he thought that might safely be 
allowed to rest on the speeches of his 
noble relation, and of sir William Scott, 
but would strictly confine himself to the 
argument of the chancellor of the exche- 
quer, who had moved the order of the 
day, and had contended that the proceed- 
ing recommended by the present motion 
would be a violation of the spirit of the 
Grenville bill, an argument which only 
required to be fairly stated in order to 
confute itself—The right hon. gentleman 
had admitted, that a person in holy or- 
ders was ineligible, and that thirty years 
ago, before the passing of the Grenville 
bill, the House ought to have adopted the 
motion now proposed. What was it 
which had since taken place? Parjia- 
ment by that act, had provided a new tri- 
bunal for the trial of cases which should 
be brought before it by petition, either: 
from the rival candidate or. electors in his 
interest. In this case, there had been no 
rival candidate or opposition at the elec- 
tion. It could not possibly, therefore, be 
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so tried ; it never could have been brought 
before that tribunal. Was this, then, an 
argument why the House, the only juris- 
diction competent to decide this question, 
should be prevented from entertaining the 
consideration of it? Could it be main- 
tained, that any person, however mani- 
festly ineligible he might be, yet returned 
to parliament without opposition on the 
day of election, must necessarily retain 
his seat ?—It had been said, that by passing 
the Grenville actthe House had manifested 
a distrust of its own discretion in matters 
of election. Were any gentleman to im- 

each the governor of one of the West 
odin islands of high crimes and misde- 
meanors, and to support his charge by the 
clearest proofs; would it be for one mo- 
ment endured that he should be answered 
«© No; the House has already marked its 
disapprobation of proceeding by impeach- 
ment in similar cases, by passing a bill 
establishing a special judicature for the 
trial of these offences, if committed in the 
East Indies — Give up, then, this im- 
peachment! pass an amnesty for all 
crimes hitherto committed! but enact 
that all offences which may hereafter 
occur in the West Indies shal] be cogniz- 
able by the East India judicature!’’ 
Yet, absurd as such a course might 
appear, it was precisely what had, on the 

resent occasion, been recommended.— 

he support given to the motion for’ the 
order of the day, by those who thought 
that priests were eligible to serve in par- 
Jiament was perfectly manly and con- 
sistent. Those, even, who had doubts 
on the subject might reasonably vote for 
it; but it seemed incomprehensible how 
any man who professed himself convinced 
of their ineligibility, could reconcile it to 
his ideas of the dignity of the House, or 
of his own duty as a member of parlia- 
ment, to vote for adjourning sine die the 
consideration of a motion for removing 
from the House a person not legally qua- 
lified to sit there. . 

The Solicitor General said, he was not 
surprised at the paucity of the precedents 
which were adduced to prove the ineligi- 
bility of a priest to sit in that House; the 
case had seldom been brought to trial, for 
there scemed ever to have existed the 
fullest conviction on the subject. It was 
obvious, that a‘ woman was ineligible to 
sit in that House, yet if the question 
should be disputed, the gentlemen on the 
ether side, who had in this- instance: so 
much stickled about precedents, might 
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boldly challenge any man to produce a 
recorded document of parliament, declar- 
ing @ woman ineligible. Their sex would 
not be a good ground of objection; for, 
by law, women were eligible to act in 
many situations which in practice they 
never assumed. A woman might, by 
leave, accept the office of constable. 
Having no doubt of the ineligibility of a 
priest to occupy a seat in that House, it 
might be asked, why he should oppose 
the motion of the noble lord? He did so 
because there was a precedent in the case: 
of Mr. Rushworth, and if that case should 
be contrasted with the mode of deciding 
proposed by the noble lord, future com- 
mittees would be liable to embarrassment, 
and he would therefore consent to post- 
pone the discussion, in order that the bill 

roposed by his right hon. friend might 
be introduced, and by satisfactorily set- 
tling this disputed point, mark out a dis- 
tinct line on all such occasions. 

Earl Temple replied. He said he stood 
in the singular predicament of being op- 
posed by those who supported the prin- 
ciple of his motion, and opposed by the 
Nes side of the House, in the under- 
standing that a bill was to be brought in 
to establish the principle that a priest was 
not eligible. e contended, that the 
motion of the right hon. gentleman, if 
adopted, would go to admit that Mr. 
Tooke was eligible to sit in that House. ° 

Mr. Chancellor Addington said, he 
found he had been guilty of an irregula- 
rity in moving for the order of the oy 
that order being the motion of the noble 
earl on which they had been debating. 
He begged leave, therefore, to withdraw 
his motion, and to substitute in its: stead 
the motion for the previous question. 
Upon this a division was loudly called for. 

The previous question being put, That 
that question be now put, the House 
divided :- | 


Tellers. aan 
“ The Earl Temple - - | 
EAS Me Williams Wynn - t we 

.. (Mr. Solicitor General - 
Noés AM Bragge - at 


So it passed in the negative. 


- Debate in the Commons on the Bill 
to prevent Persons in Holy Orders from 
Sitting in the House of Commons.] May 
6. Mr. Chancellor Addington stated, 
that, in consequence of what had passed’ 
on a former night, he should now beg to 
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move for leave to. bring in a bill to pre- 
vent doubts respecting the eligibility of 
persons in Holy Orders to sit in the House 
of Commons. . 

Mr. Jolliffe asked, what was the extent 

and object of the bill? If the object was 
entirely to exclude persons who had ever 
been in holy orders, he should oppose 
it; if it was only meant to exclude persons 
holding certain church preferments, or if 
persons in holy orders were to be com- 
pelled to relinquish all hopes of prefer- 
ment before they were allawed to sit, he 
should acquiesce in the measure; but he 
would not consent that persons should be 
for ever incapacitated, merely because they 
had once taken priest’s orders. 

Earl Temple was surprised that the 
chancellor of the exchequer should brian 
forward such a bill, after having induced 
the House to stultify its own proceedings, 
and after having given a vote directly 
against the opinion contained in hisspeech. 
For his own part, he had not yet learned 
the temporising system of politics, which 
suggested to a man tq make a speech one 
way, and vote another; he had not yet 
learned to compromise the dignity of the 
House, or commit it in his own inconsis- 
tency. The right hon. gentleman, and 
those who had adopted the same line. of 
conduct, reminded him of Caliban and 
Trinculo, in “ The Tempest,” whose situ- 
ations were so equivocal that it was im- 
possible to distinguish ‘their heads from 
their legs. Approving, however, of the 
principle, he should give the motion his 
_ Mr. Chancellor Addington said, that 
the intention of the bill coincided with 
the words of the title. The hon. gentle- 
man wished to know whether it was meant 
to apply to all persons who had ever been 
priests? His own idea was, that the ex- 
clusion should extend to all persons of 
such description. He thought it was 
wise, on the part of the House, to have 
abstained from coming to any resolution 
on the question of the eligibility of per- 
sons in holy orders to sit in the House. 
He had expressed no opinion, and the 


House had expressed no opinion,; it was |. 
therefore extraordinary that the noble | 


lord should have averred that he had voted 
contrary to the opinion he had expressed, 
and have charged him with inconsistency, 
and compromising the dignity of the 
House. He felt confident that the bill, 
and the principle oa which it was intro- 
duced, would be productive of public 
advantage. 
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Mr. Grey observed, that to the motion 
now made he had no objection, thinking 
that, as doubts had arisen, they ought to 
be set at rest. He concurred in the opi- 
nion, that persons in holy orders ought 
not to have seats in parliament ; but he 
had doubts whether it would be right to 
carry the bill to the extent proposed, upon 
the principle that priest or deacon was an 
indelible character, and never could be 

ut off. | 

Mr. Sheridan said, it was a very differ- 
ent question to argue, whether persons in 
holy orders ought to sit in the House, or 
whether they were entitled by the prac- 

tice of parliament. The decision of the 
latter question had been avoided. He 
thought they had such a right; conse- 

uently he considered this as a bill of 
distranchisement: It would have been 
better to have decided the question of 
whether the right existed or not; and if 
the affirmative had been proved, the House 
would perhaps have been more tender in 
yoting it away. 

Mr. Bragge justified the measure of 
bringing in a bill to settle a great consti- 
tutional question, upon which one half 
of the House differed from the other. 

Mr. Jones considered the bill calculated 
not for the disfranchisement of the clergy, 
but for their good, in not admitting them 
into this lay parliament. The character 
of aclergyman was indelible: we could 
no more disrobe a clergyman than we 
could wash a blackamoor white; nay, we 
could no more disclergify a clergyman 
than we ‘could debauch a virgin, and af- 
terwards undebauch her. 

Lord Hawkesbury contended, that the 
determination of the committee on Kush- 
worth’s case, and the doubts entertained by 
Mr. Hatsell, were ample reasons to induce 
the House to set the question at rest by a 
bill, He thought then, that previous to 
1684, the clergy had no right to sit in the 
House, and was of opinion, that nothing 
had occurred since to convey that right ; 

yet others had formed a different opinion. 
Under these circumstances, the bill was 
properly introduced, 

Leave was given to bring in the bill. 


May 8. (Qn the order of the day for 
the second reading, 

Sir F, Burdett rose to express his de- 
cided opposition to the principle of the 
bill, which went to stigmatize a large body 
of men, and to disfranchise them, by a— 
sweeping blow of their rights aad privi- 
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leges. He could sce no fair reason why 
the clergy should be considered as more 


liable to sinister influence than any other 


order of persons; or why the man who 
wore a black coat should be more depen- 
dent on the crown than the man who 
sported a red one. Phe arguments on 
which the bill was founded were the 
offspring of superstition—a superstition 
more gross and flagrant than the tenets of 
popery itself. It was pretended, that 
such a degree of sacredness attached 
to the sacerdotal character, that it would 
be profanation to meddle and interfere 
in lay matters. This was a doctrine 
which he had hoped had been long since 
exploded. There were a variety of cases 
in which the clergy took an active part in 
Jay offices, infinitely more discordant to 
their sacerdotal character than parliamen- 
tary duties. The manner in which this 
bill had been introduced, appeared to him 
highly singular. The preamble merely 
stated that doubts existed, without proving, 
or even asserting, that those doubts led to 
any detriment and inconvenience. This 
was not a parliamentary mode of pro- 
ceeding. He should therefore oppose the 
motion. 

Mr. Horne Tooke said :—=Sir ; I rise, for 
the first, and I hope for the only time in 
my life, in opposition to my hon. friend. 
I wish the bill to proceed to a second 
reading. WhenI review the case in all 
its relative bearings, and connect the act 
with the circumstances, I am convinced 
that the right hon. gentleman had no al- 
ternative. Situated as he was, he could 
not act otherwise. In the predicament 
in which he stands, one ounce of caution 
and discretion is worth a ton of rhetoric. 
In saying this, I wish to guard against 
misconstruction. J am not the advocate 
of subterfuge and evasion. When the 
point at issue involves the cause of jus- 
tice, it would be unfair to take advantage 
of casual error; but when injustice is 
the object of pursuit, then it becomes 
laudable to take advantage of every op- 
portunity to defeat that end. I do not 
now see a learned gentleman (sir W. 
Scott) in his place, who, on a former 
night started certain propositions re- 
fpecting the priesthood, which were 
wholly unfounded, and unwarranted by 
truth. I wish that learned gentleman 
were now here; but ashe is not, I hope 
some of his friends will inform him of the 
assertion I now make, in order that he 
may come down to the committee fully 
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pene to make good his statements. I 
now him to be a man of great acuteness, 
and truly, in the present instance, he will 
have occasion for the full exercise of all 
his ingenuity ; for I am strongly persuaded 
he will not be able to sustain his posi- 
tions, from any arguments drawn from 
reason, religion, precedent, or law. I 
wave entering into an examination of the 
manner in which this bill has been intro- 
duced to the House. It meets usas a soli- 

measure, unconnected with any 
round of operation. 
It tells us, that doubts have been enter- 
tained, but does not say that any incon- 
venience has arisen from these doubts. 
Whether it was right and fitting that the 
bill should come into the House in this 
shape, in the present female fashion of 
nakedness, I stop not to inquire. Had 
I either felt convinced in my own mind 


that my sitting in this House was produc- 


tive of inconvenience, or had this been 
dba to be the case by others, I should 
ave anticipated sila attempt to expel 
me, and have been the first to quit: the 
situation I hold, voluntarily, and from 
the impulse of my own feelings. But no 
inconveniences have or can result from 
my sitting in this House. The question 
is altogether personal [No, no!]. Ia 
saying that the question is to me per- 
sonal, which I still maintain, I do not 
mean to say that it proceeds from wa 
sentiments of animosity towards myself 
on the part of the right hon. gentleman 
who brings it forward. I have never de- 
served enmity, and I am ready to believe 
the solemn disavowal of all personal re- 
sentment. But, in the eyes of the public, 
it must appear personal, for reasons 
which offer themselves instantly to notice. 
For a century and a half there ‘has not 
been a single parliament in which some 
on in holy orders did not sit. 

uring the whole of that period no in- 
convenience has been felt, no alarm ex- 
cited. No fears or apprehensions were 
expressed of there being ary danger of the 
clergy rising en masse, and rushing into 
this House, to come in for a share of 
the good things which are supposed to 
attach to a seat in parliament. But, the 
moment I show my face in the House, 
the signal of alarm is given, and my pre- 
sence is supposed to endanger the con- 
stitution. nder such circumstances, 
can the public do other than consider the 
measure as a personal question? It has 
been said, that, if the clergy were suf- 
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fered to sit, the House would be converted 
into a convocation of divines. It must 
convert itself, in some measure, into such 
a meeting, when it proceeds in the com- 
mittee to canvass and analyse what is and 
what is nota priest. In that committee 
I shall not propose any alteration which 
has a tendency to oppose the reasonable 
desire of the House to prevent the clergy 
from occupying a seat. | 
The Bill was then read a second time. 


May 13. On the order of the day for 
going into a committee on the bill, Mr. G. 
Vansittart presented a Petition from Ed- 
ward Rushworth, esq. setting forth, 

' « That the petitioner has observed, by 
a bill printed by order of the House, that 
-it is therein intended to make all priests 
and deacons, who have been already or- 
‘dained such, ineligible to sit as members 
of the House; and that the petitioner 
was, twenty-one years ago, ordained a 
deacon, but never exercised that office for 
above two months, and, considering. that 
he was authorized to relinquish that order, 
he has for upwards of twenty years given 
up the same accordingly, and was, in 
Octobcr 1780, elected a member of the 
House for the borough of Yarmouth in 
the isle of Wight, and took his seat for 
that borough; and that the petitioner was 
also, in 1784, elected a member of the 
House for the borough of Newport in the 
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the object of the bill might be attained, 
without the House being obliged to de- 
grade itself by becoming an assembly of 
casuists. He felt the civility with which 
he had been treated by the right hon. 
gentleman ; politeness was never lost upon 
him. He was an old man, and sighed for 
retirement. He could sit no longer than 
this parliament; but the natural term of 
his life might not be so long as that of the 
parliament, old as it was. He therefore 
desired to be out of the House as soon as 
possible, and for this purpose he should 
propose one clause. All his other amend- 
ments consisted in omissions. But every 
advantage that was offered him he was de- 
termined to wave, and to place himself 
in the same situation with those infamous 
persons who, like himself, had been guilty 
of entering into holy orders. He likewise 
was anxious to preserve the consistency 
of the House. Ifthe House would be 
polluted by the clergy becoming members, 
It ought certainly to be purified as soon 
as possible. He did not desire an oppor- 
tunity to speak of the purity of parlia- 
ment, if by his presence he must render 
it impure. He had a much greater re- 
gard to the honour of the House than to 
his own seat. The bill being amended, 
as he proposed, it would be unnecessary 
for him to enter upon the refutation of a 
doctrine laid down by a learned gentle- 


| man (sir W. Scott) which he did not he- 


-isle of Wight, when a petition against his , sitate to pronounce to be more wild, ro- 
return was presented by John Barrington, | mantic, and fantastical than any thing to 


esq. to the House, upon the sole point of 
the petitioner being ineligible as a deacon, 
and which being, pursuant to law, re- 
ferred to a committee, the said committee 
unanimously (as the petitioner has been 
informed), declared the petitioner duly 
elected, who accordingly sat in the House 
as member for the said borough of New- 
port until the parliament was dissolved in 
1790; and that the petitioner considering, 
his right to be elected a member of the 
House fully ascertained by the decision 
of the committee to whom the petition 
against him was referred, is greatly 
‘alarmed lest the same should be destroyed 
by the passing of the said bill into a law ; 
and therefore praying, that the same so 
far as it affects his right, may not receive 
the sanction of the House.” 

_ The petition was ordered to lie on the 
table. The House then went into the 
committee. 


Mr. Horne Tooke said,. he meant to. 
propose scveral amendments, by which. 


be met with in the Fairy Tales, or the 
Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. With 
the omission he should propose the first 
clause should run thus—‘ If any person 
having been ordained to the office of priest 
or deacon should hereafter be elected, or, 
being elected, should continue to sit or 
vote in parliament, he should henceforth 
be incapable of holding any benefice or 
any office of trust or Bis (ee under 
the crown.” If clergymen had such a 
Cisqualification staring them in the face, 
he believed the House would not be much 
troubled with ecclesiastical candidates. 
A bill running in this form would save 
the House the trouble of going into ques- 
tions which it was not competent to dis- 
cuss. Ecclesiastical questions had been 
always in the first, instance, discussed by 
bishops and convocations, before ey 
were brought into parliament, and till 
they had agitated this question of the in- 
delibility of the clerical character, it would 
be very unseemly for a lay House of Com- 
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mons to decide upon it. The learned Dr. 
Campbell of Aberdeen, in his second vo- 
Jume of Church History, had entered very 
ably into this question, but he did not 
suppose the members of that House cared 
much about it. It would appear strange 
indeed, if the friends and the foes of the 
clerical order, were to unite to stigmatise 
that order, as if they had done something 
to deserve a stigmatised exclusion from 
the House. He wished the preamble to 
the bill to be postponed, and that the 
House go on to consider clause by clause. 
After several other observations, the hon. 


gentleman sat down, and the first blank 


was filled up with the words, ‘the passing 
of this act.””. He then again rose an 
moved, that the words “ declared and”’ 
be omitted. It was absurd, he said, to 
declare what shall take place in future. 

Lord pratt d contended, that the 
language of the bill was perfectly correct 
and parliamentary, as it was no unusual 
circumstance for bills to be partly decla- 
ratory and partly enactive in their nature. 

The Speaker was of opinion, that all 
the purpose of the legislature would be 
answered by making it simply an enacting 
clause. He thought this would be pre- 
ferable to any thing declaratory, as it was 
not the purpose of the House to do any 
thing prospectively. 

Dr. Laurence said, that if the declara- 
tory clause were thrown out of the bill, it 
would, instead of being an act founded on 
the common law of the land, and the ge- 
neral usage of parliament, be solely an act 
of disfranchisement to a numerous class 
of the community. At present it was 
supposed that the ineligibility of clergy- 
men to a seat in parliament was founded 
on the most ancient conceptions formed 
of the clerical character in the Christian 
world—on the authority of positive ec- 
clesiastical canons—the old established 
i of the House of Common: ; but if the 
declaratory act were omitted, the very 
point oo which the bill originated was 
given up by the House. 

_ The Soltcttor General approved of the 

proposed omission ; and the more so, as 

it would remove any ground for apply- 

mg i specifically to the case of any indivi- 
ual. | 

Mer. Chancellor Addington wished to 
retain the word “ declare,’ so that the 
bill should be deemed a declaratory bill : 
but this he wished to be dene without af- 
fecting the seat of any member ia the 
House at the time of paasing it. 

(VOL. XXXV.] 
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Mr. Burton said, he was for omitting 
the word ‘‘ declare.” Their constituents 
would probably think, that that House 
was, by this declaratory law, abandoning 
their right of determination in a judicial 
question respecting the privilege of the 
House of Commons,and therefore changing 
that which applied to the rights of all the 
commons of England, a right which had 
hitherto been exclusively exercised by 
that House ; and that by this measure the 
House of Commons was about to refer 
that question, which had so been consi- 
dered exclusively their right to determine 
to be judged of by another house of par- 
liament, another branch of the legislature ; 
for, notwithstanding it should be the una- 
nimous opinion of that House that it was 
the right of that House exclusively to 
judge of the eligibility of its members; 
and notwithstanding the House should 
be unanimously of opinion that no clergy- 
man should have a right to sit in. that 
House ; yet, after this bill had passed the 
House, and was declaratory of its rights, 
the whole of that declaration, and the 
provision by which it was accompanied, 
might be overturned by a majority of one 
in the House of Lords. He had always 
understood that all questions of privilege, 
especially the right of sitting in that 
House, had been claimed and exercised 
as exclusively belonging to the House it- 
self. He therefore regretted that this 
question, which ought to. have been ex- 
clusively judged of by the Commons, 
should be sent to be judged of by the 
Lords.' He lamented it, because he did 
not know how they could word the bill so 
as to convince their constituents that they 
did not give up that question of privilege 
which hitherto had solely been judged of 
by the House of Commons. He agreed 
to omit the word “ declare,” because 
there was danger in submitting that to the 
judgment of any other tribuual. 

Mr. M. A. Taylor could not give up 
the word “declare.” If this was not a 
declaratory act, he knew not what it was. 
Rather than give up the word “ declare,” 
he would have ao proviso for the purpose 
of preventing the bill from haviog any ef- 
fect on the seat of any member in the 
House at the time of passing the act. 

Mr. Chancellor Addington said, he 
should have been glad if the House, of 
its own intrinsic authority, could deter- 
mine this matter; but a reference to the 
Journals would show, that such @ thing 
was impossible. A resolution of the 

[4 k] 
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House might be rescinded in another 
parliament ; so that a bill was absolutely 
necessary. If the declaratory part could 
be retained, and the mconvenience of de- 
priving an individual of the seat which he 
now had could be avoided, he should re- 
joice at it; but there did appear to him 
to be some difficulty in accomplishing both 
objects. 

r. Whitbread thought the result of 
the arguments on this subject was not so 
clear as some imagined it, as to the ineli- 
gibility of persons in holy orders sitting 
in that House. He thought they ought 
not to sit there, and that, therefore, a Bill 
was necessary. 

The Speaker said, it seemed to him that 
there was a strong desire to do two things 
inconsistent with each other, namely, to 
have a declaratory and an enacting part 
at the same time in the bill, and that where 
the dcclaratory part was to do nothing. 
Now, to retain the declaratory part, and 
at the same time to provide that the hon. 
gentleman, who, because in holy orders, 
was ineligible, should not be ted in 
his seat in this parliament, would involve 
the House in an absurdity, because it 
would be permitting a person to sit who 
was declared to be ineligible to a seat in 
the House; for which reason, he thought 
the declaratory part ought to be omitted. 
- Mr. Windham thought the better way 
would have been to vote at once thata 
person in holy orders was ineligible to a 
seat in that House. However, now that 
a bill was brought im, to give up the de- 
claratory part of it, would be worse 
than silence on the question of eligibility 
—it would be taken as an abandonment 
of it. He had no objection to this mea- 
sure being adopted, as some members 
seemed to wish to retain that part of the 
bill which was declaratory, and also of 
providing that the seat of the hon. gentle- 
mean should remain unaffected in the pre- 
sent parliament; but whether that. could 
be done or could not, he would no longer 
leave any doubt as to the law on the sub- 
ject. 

Mr. Chancellor Addincton thought the 
better way would be to agree to the de- 
claratory part of the bill, and then to have 
a proviso, that nothing in the act should 
extend to vacate the seat of any member 
before the passing of this act. 

-. Me. Bankes thought the word * declare” 
ought to be retained ; but he had so great 
an objection to the proviso proposed, that 
he. had rather the bill shoald be lost, than 
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that it should contain such d proviso. He 
had no doubt of the ineligibility of per- 
sons in soy orders to sit in that House; 
but by tht otiso, the hon. gentleman 
was rd be oa in a better situation than 
any other clergyman in England. 

Mr. Sheridan gr cenvinced that the 
arguments against the eligibility of the 
clergy, ae heving a secibeity i deat 
ee purity of the House, were futile ; since, 
in his apprehension, the purity of park 
ment would be exactly gained aie tha 
admission of a few individuals of this 
order, as at the present moment. 
struek him as somewhat ; that 
while soldiers, sermen, and nierehanes 
were judged capable of holding seats ia 
ae ri haantl it should be insineated thet 

e clergy wére tdo in to be eligible. 

The committee divided eu ie coat: 
ment proposed by Mr. Tootte: Ayes, 11; 
Noes, 102. The Chanceller of the Ex- 
chequer’s proviso was agreed to. 


May 19. On the order of the day for 
the third reading ef the bill, 

Mr. Joh ffe said, that it was sbill of dieqers: 
lification and exclusion ; for the eligibility 
of persons in holy orders was admitted by 
the very instaace before us. Before, there- 
fore, we went to disqualify so large a class 
of men, it became us to consider what 
were those qualities which rendered a man 
most eligible. Learning of all kinds, an: 
cient and modern history, peculiarly fitted 
a man to make laws, and to judge of pru- 
dent policy. What description of persons 
was to be found so versed in general learn 
ing asthe clergy? Bat it was said, they 
were liable to tlie influence of the crown? 
Who was not? The crown bed deuveries, 
canonries, ahd livings to bestow ; but had 
it no regiments, no governments, ro ships, 
and no naval commands? That it could 
bestow those chuteh prefernents was 
true ; but ceuld it take them away? No; 
but the same hand which gave the others 
to-day could dispossess the enjoyers to+ 
morrow. To talk, therefore, of infuence, 
was preposterous. The clergy are, says 
a learned gentleman, an indelible cha: 
racter; they ate enveloped in holiness ; 
they are sb pure that they cannot mix 
in ordinary society. Were they so? How 
came the bishops in the other Howe of 
Parliament? Were they one day tod 
pure to be admitted here, and the next 
perfectly fit for legislation there ? 

Sir F. Bardett said, his objections to the 
principle of the-bill were not réneved by 
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the amendments mate in the committee. 
The inconsistency of its clauses proved 
the little wisdom there was ia stirring the 
question at all. The best thing the House 
eould now do, would be to retrace what 
had been done, aad get into the position 
at which it had set out. He considered 
that the amendmeat, by inserting the 
vt ‘‘ declared”? had not made it a de- 
aratory act. With to the prin- 
ciple jteelf he poser on all’ the 
ounds oa which it had been supported. 
referring to a celebrated speech of a 
learned member (sir W. Scott), which 
appeared to have made a deep impression 
on many; if what that speech contained 
was what was denominated learning, he, an 
igoorant man, had a less lossin the want of it, 
than he hed apprehended. To prove that 
assuming holy orders was not a sacrament, 
he need only refer to the articles of the 
ehurch: he there fowad only two sacra- 
ments ordained, Baptism and the Supper 
of the Lord; the other five were, pro- 
perly speaking, not accounted sacraments. 
t was admitted, that a clergyman could 
get rid of orders by behaving himself im- 
properly. Was, then, the only objection 
agasnst the eligibitity of a clergyman to 
sit in parliament to consist in his aot 
having rendered himself criminal? There 
was no one argument respecting clergy- 
men that did not apply with greater force 
to bishops. With to the supposed 
dependence of the clergy upon the crown, 
he did not see why they should be consi- 
dered more dependent than other men: 
the objection, however, applied equally 
te the bishops. He conceived it totally 
impossible to pass a bill on such a princi- 
ple as thie. Was it not hard that P.esby- 
terians, Anabaptists, Dissenters, jumping 
Methodists, and fanatics of all descrip- 
tions, should be eligible, and only the 
elergy of the established church be dis- 
qualified? it was mot likely, if this bill 
were rejected, that there would be any 
inundation of the clergy in che House of 
Commons. He professed no superstitious 
reverence for elergymen, but he did not 
wish te see them disgraced, as they would 
be by this bill. He should conclude by 
moving, “‘ that, instead of ‘ now,’ the 
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ment if he attempted to do so without 
such a licence? If a priest was presented 
to a benefice, would the learned gentle- 
man, 8s vicar-general, induct him without 
a testimonial from the bishop, founded on 
the conduct of the priest for the three 
years preceding such presentation? And 
was it likely that such testimonial could be 
obtained by a priest, who during those 
three years, had neglected to exercise his 
ministerial functions? -To confirm his 
assertions, he would read the canons 
which applied. Mr. Dunning had formerly 
read some of them to him; but as he 
never did the whole of the duty of the 
clr having a curate to officiate for 

im during the two years he held a parish, 
he did net feel the necessity of consulting 
them. After giving up the parish, he 
went to the continent, and on his retura 
he did not resume the clerical character, 
but interfered in those politics which he 
believed, at this day, rendered him more 
ineligible to sit in that House than his 
connections with the priesthood. He 
read an extract from the canons, to show 
that no priest could officiate without a 
licence from the Bishop. 

Sir W. Scott said, he had endeavoured 
te show the House, en a former occasion, 
that the canon law, so far as it was not 
restrained or contradicted by any legis- 
lative provision, was always considered as 
binding in this country; and he had 
maintained that by that law the clerical 
character was considered as indelible. 
That the canon law was completely 
operative in this country till the Reforma- 
A person 
who denied it would have been punished 
for heresy, or, if the denial was general, 
it would have exposed the kingdom to the 
consequence of an interdict. At the 
period of the Reformation, it was some 
time in doubt whether holy orders was or 
was not a sacrament: it was at length de- 
termined in the negative. Buf though it 
ceased to be a sacrament, it certainly did 
not become a mere civil contract, liable to 
be dissolved according to the interest, the 
inclination, or the caprice of an individual. 
No, it became a high and mysterious 
ordinance, by which a man devoted him- 
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Mr. Horne Tooke said, he would ask 
the learned gentleman, if a priest would 
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character which he could never after lay 
aside. It had been suggested, that a man 


«might be divested of his clerical character 


be any where suffered to perform his by the commission of crimes, but this was 
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power and put to death; but he con- 
tended, that he could not be deprived 
of his clerical character. But even 
if a man could get rid of his priestly 
character by the commission of crimes, 
clid it therefore follow that he could rid 
himself of it? A man might get rid of his 
life by the commission of crimes; but 
would he be justified in taking away his 
own life by suicide? It appeared to him 
that holy orders were in many respects 
like marriage, which was also a sacrament, 
and ceased to be so at the Reformation; 
but it did not then become a. mere civil 
contract which might be put an end to 
by the consent of the parties. Marriages 
were now by the law of the land indis- 
soluble even in cases of adultery, though 
in particular cases the legislature might 
interfere. It was formerly held, that 
minors might contract marriage without 
the consent of their parents or guardians, 
because it was considered as a religious 
ceremony, and that continued to be the 
Jaw of the land until the Marriage act, but 
even that merely extended to marriage by 
licence ; for, as to marriage by bans, the 
Jaw remained as before. The hon. gentle- 
man confounded two things which were 
very distinct, the possession of the clerical 
character, and the possession of a bene- 
fice. The hon. gentleman might or he 
might not be able to obtain the necessary 
testimonials ; if he could not, undoubtedly 
he could not be inducted into a benefice ; 
but then it would arise from his not having 
the necessary testimonials, and not from 
his being a layman. The hon. gentleman 
could no more resign his clerical charac- 
‘ter than a peer could his dignity, they 
were both for life, and the hon. gentleman 
could now administer the sacrament, 
marry, &c. This indelibility of character 
might in particular cases be inconvenient 
to the individual ; but he was convinced 
that it was for the public advantage that 
the law should be as it now stood. He 
should support the bill, conceiving that 
the House was a lay assembly, and that 
this was not the period to faake experi- 
ments upon the constitution. 

Mr. Grey denied that the characters of 
a priest and a legislator were incompa- 
tible. In the early periods of our history, 
the clergy, though they formed a distinct 
body, constantly mixed in temporal 
affairs, and held civil offices. He however 
wished to exclude the clergy, not because 
he thought that they were more liable to 
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corruption than other men, but because 
their secular duties would interfere with’ 
their spiritual ones, and their sitting in that 
House would open a source of influence. 
He therefore wished that the bill should 
render every person holding a benefice 
ineligible, and prohibit any clergyman 
having once a seat in that House from 
ever holding a benefice afterwards. 

Mr. Chancellor Addington concurred 
in opinion with his learned friend, that 
this. was a lay assembly; and though the 
canons did not expressly say the two 
characters were incompatible, yet he was 
justified in contending that they were so 
by the lex et consuetudo parliamenti, which, 
except in the case of Rushworth, had been 
uniformly adhered to. The first regula- 
tion which the hon. gentleman wished to 
propose was, that persons having a bene- 
fice should not be eligible; he could not 
conceive a more unwise regulation, be-« 
cause it wouldleave persons in holy orders 
akind of loop-hole to get out of their 
profession, and would induce them, in the 
early part of their lives, to direct their 
talents, their studies, and their views, to 
objects inconsistent with the duties of 
their holy office—it would afford. them 
temptations to ambition, and keep their 
minds in a state of suspense and distrac- 
tion. With respect to the other regula- 
tions of the hon. gentleman, it was equally 
objectionable; because it either went to 
divest a man of his clerical character 
altogether, or else it left him capable of 
sarfonning part of his functions, such as 
marrying, burying, &c. : 

Lord Hawkesbury said, that the ques- 
tion before the House was resolvable into 
two points: Ist, Is the clerical character 
indelible? and 2ndly, Allowing the in- 
delibility, does it render the clergy ineli- 
gible to a seat inthis House? Now, could 
a single instance be produced of a cler- 
gyman having sat in the House as a 
clergyman? There might be instances of 
persons in holy orders having sat as 
laymen, but none of their having ap- 
peared in the House in the clerical dress 
and character. Now if these persons 
had not themselves been convinced of 
their ineligibility as clergymen, they 
would not have laid aside, in this House, 
the garb of their profession. This was a 
strong proof in opposition to the state- 
ment, that the indelibility of the clerical 
character did not destroy the eligibility 
of the clergy; and that it had ever been 
the general opinion of parliament, and of 
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the country, that persons who had been 
in holy orders were ineligible. 

The amendment was negatived, and 
the bill was read a third time. 

Mr. Horne Tooke thought that many 
amendments would benecessary tobe made 
in this bill ; and that, if they werenot made, 
it would go down to posterity as a weight 
hanging about the neck of the present 
parliament. What is the language of the 
preamble? ‘“ Whereas it is expedient to 
prevent doubts as to the eligibility of 
persons in holy orders to sit in the House 
ef Commons, also to make more effec- 
tual provision for excluding them from 
sitting therein.” Here no reason i8 as- 
signed for the passing of the bill; and if, 
to the disgrace of the House, it should 
pass with this preamble unaltered, I do 
not think that it is likely to meet the 
approbation of the bishops in the other 
House. For how does the case stand? 
The body of the bill does not consist 
with the preamble. In the body of the 
bill, the expression ‘ being or having 
been in holy orders,” twice occurs. Now, 
according to the principles of the church 
ef England, it is held, that a person 
cannot be ordained to holy orders, except 
by a regular successor of the apostles, 
which the church conceived its bishops 
to be, through the uninterrupted succes- 
sion of the bishops of Rome. This ordi- 
nation the House is told also confers an 
indelible character. The language, “being 
or having been,” may therefore apply to 
the clergy of the church of England. 
But does it apply to the clergy of the 
church of Scotland? By no means; per- 
sons being in orders in that church are 
not, indeed, eligible; but its ministers 
may lay aside their clerical character 
whenever they choose, and thus become 
eligible to a seat in the House: the ex- 
pression, ‘‘ having been,” cannot there- 
fore apply to them. A great deal has 
been said of the indelibility of the clerical 
character. It will not be pretended that 
christianity is anindelible thing, thoughitis 
conferred by a whole sacrament, baptism. 
But holy orders are indelible, it seems, 
because the ceremony which confers 
them is a fraction of a sacrament. But 
where was the indelibility of character 
eonferred by it in the reign of Edward 
6th? All the clergy were then ordained 
‘Protestants;. but on the succession of 
Mary, they all became Papists, or ex: 
gai themselves to the risk of. being 

urned. Put the ‘cuse the other way: 
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in Mary’s reign all the clergy were or- 
dained Papists ; on the night of her death, 
they went to bed Papists; and the next 
morning, on the succession of Elizabeth, 
they rose Protestants.’—He had heard 
much about the learning displayed in 
support of the position of the indelibility 
of the clerical character. For his pare, 
he had not been able to perceive any of 
it. No authority had been adduced, and 
assertion had been substituted in the room 
of proof. What opinion of the apostles, 
what text of Scripture, nay even what 
canon, had been quoted? He had heard no 
learning, but merely boldly stated opi- 
pions and positive affirmations. If this 
were learning and ability, the boldest and. 
most impudent man was the most learned 
and the ablest. He had been called upon 
to produce an adjudication that persons in 
holy orders are eligible to a seat in the 
House. He would, in his turn, call for 
an adjudication of the eligibility of a 
biscuit-baker, an iron-monger, or a stock- 
broker. He had understood one argu- 
ment in support of the bill to be, that it 
was intended to prevent corruption in the 
House. He was surprised that ministers . 
should coincide in this argument; for if 
the admission of the clergy would pro- 
duce corruption, to whom ought the. 
blame to be imputed? Not to the clergy, 
the corrupted, but the ministers of the 
crown, the corruptors; to those who 
seduce, and not those who allowed them- 
selves to be seduced. But all the thoughts 
of gentlemen seemed to turn on the rights 
of the elected, while they totally forgot: 
the rights of the electors. [Some gen- 
tleman here said, * for instance, those of 
Old Sarum.”} Mr. Tooke thanked him 
for the hint; he had Old Sarum in his 
mind at the time. He declared that he. 
sat in the House as independent as any 
man in it. He had been returned un-' 
fettered by any conditions: he was not 
even bound to take care of Old Sarum. 
The House might take it and throw it on 
the floor, along with the other boroughs 
of the same description, if they pleased ; 
he would pot oppose it, and thus they 
would get rid of him at once. He had 
no wish to defeat the object of the bill, 
but merely that it should leave the House 
in as unexceptionable a form as possible. 
However, for form’s sake, he would 
move an amendment to the preamble, 
‘¢ Whereas persons in holy orders ought: 
not to be entangled with secular jurisdic- 
tions (the office of the ministry being of 
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such <b importance, that it will take up 
the w man); and for that it is found, 
by long experience, that their intermed- 
dling with secular jurisdictions, bath occa- 
sioned great mischiefs and scandal both 
to church and state.” He had no wish 
that the clergy shoyld be admitted to sit 
in the House. He did not feel much at- 
tachment to them: at the same time he 
did not wish them to be treated with dis- 
respect. The great body of the clergy 
he knew well. They were like all other 
great bodies of men, an heterogeneous 
mass, of whom some were even as worthy, 
and others as worthless, as apy men in 
the creation; many of them were wise, 
learned, and honourable men, and many 
others were men neither designed by na- 
ture nor education for the sacred func- 
tion—men who somehow contrived to 
pove ordination, but who would have 
n much more fitly employed in waking 
hob-nails. But why the rights of a whole 
body of men should be struck off upon 
the ground of mere assertion, unsupported 
by precedent or authority, he was at a 
loss to reconcile either to consistency or 
justice. A learned gentleman, at the 
same time that he denied holy ordera to 
be a sacrament in the Protestant church, 
yet maintained the indelibility of the cle- 
rical character, by arguing, that if it was 
not quite a sacrament, it was at least hslf 
& sacrament, as it had, like matrimony, 
the outward and visible signs of one. He 
had heard of casuists splitting hairs, but 
thie was the first instance he ever heard 
of @ casuist splitting sacraments ; and he 
was sure the learned gentleman must have 
borrowed the idea from a learned casuist 
in divinity, of whose intense research and 
st peed he would relate an anecdote. 
he Divine alluded to wished to investi- 
gate the mystery related in the Scripture 
of the legion of devils entering into a herd 
of awine ; and, in order first to ascertain 
the number of devils composing a legion, 
he applied to his glossary, and found that 
a legion in the Roman army meant a cer- 
tain oumber of men, more or less, in dif- 
ferent reigns; but he took as his medium 
the number as it stood in the reign of Ti- 
berius. He next set about inquiring into 
the number that composed a herd of 
awine; and for this purpose he directed 
bis investigations into Syria, and other 
countries; and having taken the swineries 
of Me ia as the most probable 
standard, he divided the number of a herd 
there by the number he had befose ascer- 
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tained ofa legion, and the quotient proved 
to him that each hog was possessed by 
exagtly @ devil and a half, or somewhat 
less than a devil and three quarters. The 
name of the Divine was Dr. Smallwell, or 
Smallbridge, or Smallbrock; but ever 
after the learned casuist was called Dr. 
Split-deyil. 

The Amendment was negatived, and 
the Bill passed. 


The King’s Message respecting a Sub- 
stdy to the Queen of Portugal.| May 14. 
Lord Hawkesbury presented the follow- 
ing Message from his Majesty : 

“ Georce B&. 

s‘ His majesty, tekiog into his most 
serious consideration the imminent danger 
with which the kingdom of Portugal, the 
ancient and aatural ally of his crown, is 
threatened by the powers now at war with 
his majesty, as well as the importance of 
the commercial relations subsisting be- 
tween the two kingdoms, and relying on 
the known zeal and affection of his faith- 
ful Commons, recommends it to them to 
consider of empowering his majesty to 
afford, by way of subsidy, to the Queen 
of Portugal, such assistance as may enable 
her most faithful majesty to take such 
measures for the defence of her dominions 
against her enemies, as the exigencies of 
affairs may appear to require. G. 2.” 


Debate sn the Commons on the Subsidy 
to the Queen of Portugal.] May 18. 
The House being in a Committee of 
Supply, : 

Lord Hawkesbury said, that whatever 
opinion the House and the public might 
entertain respecting subsidies, the question 
now before them stood upon distinct 
grounde. It was not his intention to dis- 
cuss whether foreign subsidies were right 
or wrong. The propriety of having re- 
course to them must always depend upon 
particular circumstances. If it was stated 
that subsidies were wrong, with reference 
to British ebjects, he should answer, that 
the only war in which, in the course of 
the last century, this country had failed, 
was that in which it had no continental 
alliances, and, consequently, no subsidies 
to grant; he meant the American war. 
Whateser had been the result of the mea- 
sures on the continent, the conduct of this 
country towards its allies had always been 
dictated by a large and broad system of 
policy ; and it would ever be a consola- 


tion to reflect, that ét had endeavoured to 
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save the rest of Europe from the power of 
France. He could easily conceive that 
many gentlemen might object to subsidics 
for offensive operations, such as those to 
Austria and Russia, who yet would admit 
that a subsidy to an old ally, not for of- 
fensive but defensive operations, might be 
right. The power for which he rose to 
propose a subsidy had, for more more than 
& century, been an ally of this raga de 
& power which, during the whole of the 
war, had behaved with fidelity towards us, 
and had afforded us its assistance and co- 
operation. The only reason that could 
be stated against the motion was, that it 
was equally the interest of Portugal and 
of this country that the former should 
make a separate peace with France. He 
was ready to admit that his majesty had 
thought it right to abselve Portugal from 
any engagement not to make a separate 
peace, if it could be obtained on terms 
consistent with its honour; but it was im- 
possible for any one to look at the state 
of the continent, and the conduct of the 
French government towards Naples, and 
doubt whether Portugal could make peace 
on any terms consistent with her honour 
and independence. Under these circum- 
stances, he would leave it to the House 
to say, whether, if such assistance as he 
should propose, might have the effect of 
enabling Portugal to negociate on better 
terms, or in case of failure, of preparing 
for more effectual resistance, there coul 

be any objection to it? Every motive of 
policy demanded such a subsidy, whether 
we wished Portugal to make peace or not. 
It had been stated as an objection to this 
subsidy, that the sum was so small that it 
could really be of no use. The sum cer- 
tainly was smaller than, under other cir- 
cumstances, he should have proposed ; 
but, from the state of the money market, 
poli | from the great sums of money sent 
out of the country for cern, it was incon- 
venient to grant a larger sum. He was, 
however, far from supposing that such an 
assistance would not be very material. 
As it was only intended to enable Portu- 
gal to maintain an army of 20,000 men, it 
might not be inadequate. It was not 
granted that she might continue war if 
she eould make peace, but only to put 
her into a situation to negociate with more 
effect. He concluded by moving, “ That 
a sum of 300,000/. be granted to his ma- 
jesty, to enable him to afford such assist- 
ance to the queen of Portugal as may 
enable her majesty to take such measures 
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for the defence of her dominions, against 
her enemies as the exigencies of affairs 
may appear to require.” 

Mr. Greysaid, I, for one, Sir, must dissent 
from the motion. I do not deny that Por 
tugal is of great importance to this coun- 
try; and that it is our duty to adhere to 
our ancient ally in the day of distress. But 
these are points, upon which the present 
question by nomeans turns. I admit that 
it is of importance to preserve Portugal 
from being over-run by the French. I 
admit that she bas the most powerful 
claime to our protection ; but I disapprove 
of the assistance which is proposed to be 
sent to her, because 1 doubt of its effie 
cacy. I lay down no universal position 
with vegard to subsidies. I think that the 
policy of eaeh must be determined by 4 
consideration of its own circumstances. 
But from the conduct of the predecessors 
of the noble lord, and his bold defence of all 
their measures, they seem to think that sub- 
sidies are politic in all possible cases, and 
that nothing is so desirable as an oppor- 
tunity to grant one. Examine the history 
of the present war; calculate the extra. 
vagant amount of the sums they have 
thus squandered ; observe the injudicious 
manner in which they have been applied ; 
see the fatal consequences which they 
have produced, and say, whether the in- 
ference is not fairly drawn, and the charge 
such as cannot be repelled? For what 
purpose is this subsidy to be granted ?— 
not to stir up Portugal to make war, we 
are told, but to enable her to negociate 
with advantage. There are two ways in 
which this may be dune; money may 
enable a state to buy off an invading 
enemy, or raise troops to oppose him in 
the field. If the difference between 
France and Portugal is now to be settled 
as it was formerly proposed to settle it, 
eur sudsidy might not be without effect, 
though it would certainly raise the de- 
mands of the invader. But recollect, 
that if our assistance is effectual in this 
way, we actually vote $00,000/. into the 
coffers of Buonaparté. Ministers, we are 
told, are now obliged by the most sa- 
cred obligations, to succour our ancient 
ally. Since when has this obligation 
begun? Is the threat new? Is this the 
first time that ah invasion has been 
threatened ? summer, general 
Berthiee went to Madrid, and ne one 
deubted the object of his mission. In 
the beginning of winter the brother of 
the chief consul was dispatched to that: 
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capital, and he was soon after followed by 
a general of no mean fame. A numerous 
army was assembled on the frontiers of 
Spain, and every thing indicated a fixed 
resolution to attempt an invasion. Yet 
ministers remained inactive, and took not 
the smallest notice of the danger which 
thus threatened our ally. Now, when it 
is doubtful whether our money will arrive 
before the enemy is in possession of Lis- 
bon, they manifest the greatest zeal, and 
affirm that we should incur eternal dis- 
grace were we not to send assistance 
without delay. When twenty or thirty 
thousand [I’rench are joined to the troops 
of Spain, will any one say that Portugal 
has the least chance of success? What 
effect, then, can.our subsidy produce? 
Had the Portuguese spirit to enlist and 
fight for their country, there is now no 
time to bring them into a state of disci- 
pline, or even to raise them. When Por- 
tugal was not threatened with invasion ; 
when Spain showed dispositions rather 
friendly ; when every soldier that could 
be raised in France was sent to Italy and 
~ the banks of the Rhine, then a formidable 
British force was kept up in Portugal 
under sir Charles Stewart. When the 
continental war was over; when our 
enemics had the ability, and testified the 
strongest inclination, to attack our ally, 
what did we do for her? Portugal was 
left, without a single British soldier, an 
easy prey to the conqueror. Our ancient 
and natural ally does not want money, 
but a well-disciplined army. With that 
she might have had some chance of safety ; 
without it she has none. - This leads me 
to consider how the army destined for 
the protection of Portugal is now em- 
ployed. Iam little disposed to detract 
from the glory of our victory in Egypt. 
I believe no troops ever displayed more 
coolness, steadiness, and gallantry, than 
the army under sir Ralph Abercrombie, 
in resisting the attack of the French on 
the 21st of March. But, Sir, why are 
they so employed? why are they not now 
defending our ancient ally? Because the 
convention of El-Arish was perfidiously 
broken. All the bloodshed that has hap- 
pened is ascribable to the authors of this 
disgraceful measure. We might have 
regained Egypt to our ally without one 
shilling, or one drop of hlood, and Por- 
tugal might now have been secure from 
invasion. This, like all the policy of the 
late. ministers, was impolitic, and has 


turned out disastrous. A new obstacle is | 
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thrown in the way of peace. While we 
are struggling for Egypt, and shedding 
our best blood in the struggle, Portugal 
is certainly ravished from us—an old, and 
faithful and valuable ally is over-run and 
ruined on our account. We may re-con- 
quer Egypt, an event which, I am 

to say, appears still most doubtful; but 
in the mean time we are suffering a still 
severer loss. In the conquest of Portugal 
by France, as severe a blow is aimed at 
our interests, and as complete a bar is 
thrown in the way of negotiation. Al- 
though our boasted conquest .were ef- 
fected, our relative situation is not im- 
proved. Sir, I feel the importance of the 
object ; but, feeling that the means pro- 
posed are inadequate to gain it, I must 
negative the motion. . 

Mr. Pitt said :<-The subsidy which is 
now proposed, the hon. gentleman who 
spoke last complains, was opened upon 
general grounds; and that the reasons 
assigned for it are insufficient, he is pleased 
to allege. I think, if ever I heard a plain, 
distinct statement, on clear ground, laid 
intelligibly before the House, so as to 
leave no doubt what we are called upon 
to do, either in point of faith, policy, or 
honour, it was the statement of my noble 
friend; but I must say, that the hon. 
gentleman, in the course of his speech, 
went into an argument that proceeded to 
the extreme, although in the beginning 
of his speech he maintained that it is a 
subject on which the extreme will not 
apply, that each case of a subsidy should 
be decided on its own circumstances ; 
and yet he thought fit to say, that all the 
grants of parliament were without any 
motive, except the pleasure of granting 
subsidies ; that this pleasure was to us a 
sufficient reason to grant a subsidy, and 
that we never looked at the consequences. 
Now, Sir, if any gentleman will look back 
to the history of this war, he will find, that 


whatever has been the fate of the continent, 


we have given to the different powers the 
best chance for their safety. The hon. 
gentleman says, he has no objection to 
the present subsidy; but, under the 
semblance of discussing this question, he 
renews his attacks on his majesty’s late 
ministers. He takes the opportunity of 
collaterally making charges against us, 
though notice has been repeatedly given 
of a specific motion on that subject, which 
motion has never yet been brought for- 
ward. With respect to the situation of 
Portugal, he connects it with the expedi- 
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tion to Egypt, and says, that if the latter 
had not been attempted, Portugal would 
have been safe; but in the latter part of 
his speech, he says, that even if the 
Egyptian expedition had not been un- 
dertaken, he would not recommend that 
the forces engaged in it should be em- 
ployed in the defence of Portugal. Leav- 
ing, then, the importance of Egypt out 
of his consideration, he makes it a charge 
against the king’s late ministers, that we 
are prevented from assisting Portugal, 
because so large a force has been sent to 
Egypt; and he says, that if that force 
had not been sent to Egypt, he would 
Not now recommend their being employed 
in the defence of Portugal. This is the 
enlightened, the vigorous, and the 
statesman-like policy which he would re- 
commend, in opposition to that employed 
by the late administration, who from the 
delays of which they were guilty, he says, 
uniformly failed; bat who, I say, not- 
withstanding those delays, and their uni- 
form failures, have somehow or other 
contrived, amidst the desolation of Eu- 
rope, to deprive our enemies of almost all 
their colonial possessions —to reduce, 
almost to amnihilation, their maritime 
strength—to deprive thenr of, and to ap- 
propriate to ourselves, the whole of their 
commerce, and to maintain in security 
our territories in every part of the globe. 
These, Sir, are the successes with which 
the tardy efforts of the last administra- 
tion have been crowned. It is to these 
successes that the hon. gentleman owes 
the opportunity he now makes use of, 
to talk in this place with retrospective 
criticism of the conduct of the war. But 
I wish to ask the hon. gentleman, how we 
could avoid sending a force to Egypt, 
unless we determined to give it up to 
France? He does not deny that it is an 
object of the greatest importance to this 
country; but he says the expedition 
would have been unnecessary if we had 
agreed to the convention of El Arish. 
Sir, this subject has been discussed more 
than once—[Here Mr. Jones called: out 
—Hear, hear!}J—Sir, I beg leave to as- 
sure that hon. gentleman, that I will never 
interrupt any of his speeches with—Hear, 
hear! nor, if I can avoid it, will I un- 
dergo the mortification of hearing any 
more of his declamations upon this sub- 
ject. Sir, the question which his majes- 
ty’s late ministers had to consider at the 
eriod to which the hon. gentleman al- 


udes, was, whether it would be wise in 
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us to have permitted so many of the ve- 
teran troops of France to have been 
landed in Italy, at a moment when the 
fate of the campaign, of Europe, of every 
minor state, and especially of Portugal, 
was at stake? If any rational man at that 
moment had been asked, whether the se- 
curity of Portugal was most likely to be 
maintained by keeping these veteran 
forces in Egypt, or by suffering them to 
land in Italy, itis impossible to enter- 
tam a doubt with respect to his an- 
swer. The battle of Marengo was 
decided against the cause of Europe 
and the world; but let it be recollected, 
that that battle was nearly gained, and 
that cause whicli was so nearly balanced 
without the French army from Egypt, 
would have been rendered desperate had 
they arrived. Therefore, I say, that the 
measure which he wishes to connect with 
the state of Portugal for the purpose of 
criminating us, is, as far as it is con- 
nected with it, a proof of the good po- 
licy by which our conduct was governed. 
We never did cease, ia any one period of 
this arduous contest, to give to our allies 
that assistance and encouragement which 
afforded them the best chance of saving 
themselves, and of atturding security to 
Europe. We postponed the considera- 
tion of Egypt, though an object of great 
importance to us, as long as there was any 
chance of success in the general cause ; 
but when the Austrians were defeated, 
though we lamented their reverses, we 
did not neglect our own interests, and the 
expedition to Egypt took place. — But 
the hon. gentleman thinks this proposal 
comes too late, and is too small for the 

urpose of affording effectual relief to 

ortugal. If that is really his opinion, 
he might censure ministers for not bring- 
ing it forward sooner; but he ought, if 
he was consistent with himself, to accele- 
rate that which he thinks too tardy, and 
tu increase that which he thinks too small, 
instead of opposing it altogether. The 
hon. gentleman thinks this sum is ad- 
vanced to Portugal to induce her, against 
her judgment, to continue the contest 
This language has been used upon other 
occasions ; but I think the explanation 
given by my noble friend, completely pre- 
cludes the observation in the present in- 
stance. We donot desire Portugal, to 
brave danger; but we say, if for their 
own sakes they think it more wise, more 
manly, more dignified, and more safe to 


meet the danger, rather than to agree to 
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unknown concession, indignity, and in- 
ault, then Great Britain will be true to 
her engagements; and though we absolve 
them from their promise to us, we will 
not make that absolution a mask for our 
avarice or our pusillanimity, as long as 
they have spirit and courage enough not 
to compromise with an oppressing end 
perfidious enemy. 

Mr. Jones said:—Sir, when a disquie- 
tude, impelled by the fiercest of incen. 
tives, hunger, has pervaded the land; 
when a general murmuring almost pre- 
vails, on account of the terrible carnage in 
Egypt; when every man in these realms 
is crying out Peace! peace! I think it 
consistent with decency, I think it 
consistent with propriety, I think it con- 
sistent with loyalty, to resist voting 
300,000¢. to fill the coffers of Buonaparté. 
This money will come just in time to pay 
the invading army of the First Consul. 
I conjure the noble lord not to pass this 
horrible subsidy, I conjure the chancellor 
of the exchequer not to favour this sys- 
tem of subsidizing, at the end of a nine 
years war; I conjure him by the bloody 
ghost of the brave Abercromby ; by the 
manes of the noble army of Martyrs in 
Egypt. 

The motion was then agreed to. 


Address for a Monument to Sir Ralph 
Abercromby.} May 18. On the motion 
of Mr. Chancellor Addington, the follow- 
ing Resolution was agreed to. 

«¢ Resolved, nem. con. That an humble 
Address be presented to his majesty, 
most humbly to desire his majesty, 
That be will be graciously pleased to 
give directions, that a monument be 
erected in the cathedral church of Saint 
Paul’s, London, to the memory of the 
ever-lamented late commander in chief of 
his majesty’s land forces on an expedition 
against the French on the coast of Egypt, 
lieut.-general the right hon. sir Ralph 
Abercromby, knight of the most honour- 
able order of the Bath, who having sur- 
mounted, by consummate ability and 
valour, the obstacles opposed to his land- 
ing by local difficulties, and a powerful 
and well-prepared enemy, and having 
successfully established and maintained 
the successive positions necessary for 
eonducting his further operation, resisted, 
with signal advantage, a desperate attack 
of chosen and veteran troops on the ZIst 
of March 1801, when he received, early 
in the engagement, a mortal wound, but 
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remained in the field, guiding by his di- 
rection, and animating by his presence, 
the brave troops under his command, till 
they had achieved the brilliant and im- 
portant victory obtained on that memorable 
day; and to assure his majesty, that this 
House will make good the expense of 
erecting the said monument.” 


Vote of Thanks to General Hutchinson, 
Lord Keith, &c.] The following Reso- 
lutions were also agreed to, nem. con. 

1. ** That the thanks of this House be 
given to the hon. major general John 
Hely Hutchinson, second in command, 
major generals Eyre Coote, Joha Francis 
Craddock, the hon. George James Lud- 
low, John Moore, Richard ear) of Cavan, 
the hon. Edward Finch, brigadier ge- 
nerals John Stuart, the hon. John Hope, 
John Doyle, Hildebrand Oakes, and 
Robert Lawson, and to the several 
afficers who served in the army. under the 
command of the late sir Ralpb Aber- 
cromby, knight of the most bonourable 
order of the Bath, for their splendid and 
heroic exertions in effecting a landing on 
the coast of Egypt in spite of local diffi- 
culties, and in the face of a powerful and 
well-prepared enemy, and in all their 
subsequent operations ; particularly in re- 
sisting, with signal succesa, the despe- 
rate attack made upon them on the 2st 
the bril- 
liant and important victory obtained on 
that meniorable day. 

2. * That this House doth highly ap- 
prove of, and acknowledge, the distin- 
guished regularity, discipline, coolness, 
and valour, displayed by the non-com- 
missioned officers and private soldiers of 
the army serving under the command of 
the late lieutenant general sir Ralph 
Abercromby, knight ot the most honour. 
able order of the Bath, in the memorable 
and brilliant operations in Egypt; and 
that the same be signified to them by 
the commanders of the several corps, 
who are desired to thank them for theie 
distinguished and exemplary conduct. 

3. ‘* That the thanks of this House be 
given to the right hon. admiral lord 
Keith, knight of the most honourable 
order of the Bath, for the distinguished 
zeal and ability with which he made his 
disposition for landing the British troops 
on the coast of Egypt, in spite of all the 
obstacles with which they had to en- 
counter, and for the activity and exertion 
with which he aided and supported thom 
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in effecting their descent, and in carrying 
on their subsequent operations against 
the enemy. 

4. “ That the thanks of this House be 
given to rear admiral sir Richatd Bicker- 
ton, bart., and to the several captains and 
officers in the fleet under the command 
of admiral lord Keith, for their cordial 
and effectual co-operation with the land 
forces in effecting their descent, and car- 
rying on their operations, on the coast of 
Egypt. | 

5. * That this House doth highly ap- 
prove of, and acknowledge, the service 
of the seamen and marines on board the 
ships under the command of admiral lord 
Keith, in the cordial and effectual as- 
sistance which they afforded to the land 
forces in their descent on the coast of 
Egypt, and in the subsequent operations 
aaa the enemy ; and that the captains 
of the several ships do signify the same 
to their respective crews, and thank them 
for their meritorious condact.” 


Debate in the Lords on Addison's Di- 
vorce Bill.| May 20. The House went 
into a committee on the Bill ‘ to dissolve 
the marriage of Jane Campbell with Ed- 
ward Addison, her now husband, and to 
enable her to marry again.” The firet 
se a being read, 

The Duke of Clarence said, he should 
simply move, that the clause be ex- 
punged. Mrs. Addison had made out so 
strong a case, that if any criminal con- 
duct of a husband towards his wife could 
amount to a justification of her obtaining 
a divorce from him at the hands of the le- 
gislature, Mrs, Addison’s was that very 
case ; but when he considered the novelty 
of the legislature granting a divorce toa 
wife on complaint of adultery on the part 
of her husband, the infinite mischiefs it 
might lead to by encouraging the foulest 
collusions between married couples to ob- 
tain an effectual discharge from their mar- 
riage vows and connexions, and the ef- 
fect the practice would have on the 
morals of society, he must resist the 
present application. Applications for 
divorce had so multiplied, that it was ab- 
solutely necessary to check them, and no- 
thing could do so more effectually than 
to guard against the facility of its being 
obtained. For the reagons he had stated, 
he should move, ‘ That the clause be 
expunged.” 

ord Thurlow said, he had been ex- 
cited by this bill to examine the whole 
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subject of divorce as it stood at all periods 
of time, and under all circumstances: 
that he had considered the manner in 
which the crime of adultery was treated 
by the Levitical law, by the Mosaic insti- 
tutions, and by the gospel; that he found, 
in all of them, that a woman might be 
put away by her husband for adultery, 
and there was no express injunction that 
a wife might not, on the same crime of 
adultery having been proved to have been 
committed by the husband, obtain a sepa 
ration from him, nor was there any pro- 
hibition to restrain the parties from marry 
ing again. He stated, that marriage was 
originally instituted for the benefit of 
human Lind, and for the comfort and 
happiness of social life. When, through 
any incompeteney in the parties before 
marriage, it was afterwards found that the 
end and object of marriage was frustrated, 
it was wisely deemed expedient to separate 
the parties. In modern times, divorces 
had been granted by the legislature 2 
vinculo matrimonii, upon proof of adultery 
of the wife; and the necessity of applying 
to the legislature for such a separation 
arose from the ecclesiastical court not 
feeling themselves warranted to do more 
than to grant a divorce 2 mensa et thoro, 
because the canons on which the practice 
of the ecclesiastical court was founded, 
restrained them to that species of divorce, 
which, in fact, was in one point of view 
sufficient, because it put an end to the 
marriage connexion, as there could be ne 
farther cohabitation unless a reconciliation 
took place. But, in order to complete 
the whole form of the proceeding, it was 
usual for persons having obtained a divorce 
2 mensa et thoro in the Commons, te 
apply to that House for a divorce 2 vinculo 
matrimonti; and he need not state that 
the House had ona variety of occasions 
passed bills of divorce. On all such oc- 
casions their lordships, with equal equity 
and justice, governed their conduct by 
the peculiar circumstances of each parti- 
cular case that came under their consi- 
deration. Indeed, he knew not how they 
could act otherwise, because he knew of 
no rule to direct their conduct in respect 
to divorce, or to limit the wisdom and 
discretion of the House. Where was he 
to look for such a rule? Was it to be 
found in the common law? Was it pres- 
cribed by special statute? Was it enforced 
by reason, by common sense; by morality 
or religion ? No such thing. On the pre- 
sent occasion what was the nature of the 
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grea’ objection to granting the petitioner, 
a deeply-injured wife, the divorce she 
prayed for?—a principle of mistrust of 
themselves, and a doubt lest they should, 
on any future applicatien by a wife fur a 
divorce, not conduct themselves with 
sound discretion. Was such a mistrust to 
be gravely argued as a sufficient reason 
to justify a house of parliament, with 
evidence before them that amounted to 
undeniable conviction of the truth of the 
criminal charges alleged, in refusing justice 
to a petitioner standing under the circum- 
stances In which Mrs. Addison stood at 
their bar? Let those circumstances be 
duly weighed and considered—Mrs. Ad- 
dison complained of her husband, not 
merely on the ground of adultery, but on 
the aggravated ground of an incestuous 
adultery. Let their lordships suppose, 
by way of illustration of the effect of an 
incestuous intercourse, that Mr. Addison 
had carried on a criminal connexion with 
Mrs. Addison’s sister previous to his mar- 
riage with Mrs. Addison:—in that case 
he could not have contracted marriage 
with his present wife, because such mar- 
riage would have been tainted with incest, 
and, if entered into, would have been 
pronounced by the ecclesiastical court 
void in itself. Jook, then, to the case 
as it actually stood :—in divorces, expec- 
tations were sometimes formed that a re- 
conciliation might take place between the 
parties; but in this case, were Mrs. Ad- 
dison ever so much inclined to forgive her 
husband, a reconciliation could not legally 
take place, because a future connexion 
between them as man and wife would be 
tainted with incest. Mrs. Addison had 
obtained a divorce a mensa et thoro from 
the ecclesiastical court, and prayed the 
House to complete the form of the pro- 
ceeding by granting her adivorce 4 vinculo 
matrimonts; and could their lordships, 
after what they had heard upon oath at 
their bar, refuse the request? Did they 
sce nothing immoral in compelling Mrs. 
Addison, after what had passed, to remain 
connected and under the power of her 
“husband? A noble lord who sat near him, 
(lord Auckland), had suggested a case 
which might have been brought to their 
lordships’ bar, though it ended otherwise ; 
and that was the well-known ease of lord 
Audley, who had been guilty of an injury 
to his lady of a still deeper dye. He had 
compelled his menial servant to commit 
a tape on his. lady, and had, at the same 
fime, committed an unnatural crime upon 
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his servant himself. Supposing that, in 
that instance, the lady had petitioned the 
House for a divorce bill, would their lord- 
ships have refused the prayer of such a 
petitioner? This case of Mrs. Addison 
certainly fell short of that of lady Audley ; 
but, nevertheless, it was in every point 
of view so flagrant and so enormous, and 
at the same time so widely distinct in its 
nature and circumstances from those that 
might hereafter form the ground of an 
future application for a divorce by a wife 
complaining of her husband, that it a 
peared to his mind utterly iP cconilable 
to every principle of justice, for their 
lordships to rest upon an unwise mistrust 
of themselves in any future case, and re- 
fuse the divorce. Another ground he 
would just mention why the bill ought to 
pass the committee; he understood that 
Mrs. Addison had children, one of them 
a female. By the law of England, all 
children were under the authority and 
ne of their father, unless a special 
egislative prohibition took them out of 
his power. Now, their lordships must all 
agree, that such a father as Mr. Addison 
had proved himself to be, was unfit to be 
entrusted with the education of an inno- 
cent and virtuous daughter. On these 
considerations, and as no reconciliation 
between the husband and wife could be 
legally made, and the end and object of 
marriage was already decided, he should 
vote for the clause standing a part of the 
bill. 

The Lord Chancellor (Eldon) said, that 
the public were highly indebted tothelearn- 
ed lord forthevery able manner in which he 
had laid down the law of divorce, and the 
sound arguments that he had raised upon 
it. He must confess that his mind and 
opinion upon the present case had been 
greatly affected by the new light in which 
his learned friend had placed it. He had 
formed an opinion after much considera- 
tion, which went to the opposite of the 
conclusions of his learned friend; but as 
his learned friend had pointed out, plainly 
and explicitly, that the end and object 
of marriage was in this case concluded 
irrecoverably—that no reconciliation could 
be hoped for, because any reconciliation 
would be illegal, from the act of adultery 
committed having been an act of incestu- 
ous adultery, he should feel little difficulty 
in giving way to the greater wisdom, 
experience, and judgment of -his learned 
friend; as he was now satisfied that the 
divorce, in the present instance, from the 
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specialties of the case, stood manifestly 
contradistinguished from any other appli- 
cation by a wife for a divorce that was 
likely to be brought before the House, 
and that the bill might pass without 
operating as a dangerous erige At 
the same time, however, he must retain 
his opinion, that upon an application b 
a wile, on the adultery of her hasband, 
for adivorce, the application resting upon 
that simple and distinct ground, ought, 
for the sake of securing the morals of the 
public, to be resisted and refused. It 
was to be considered, that adultery com- 
mitted by a wife, and adultery committed 
by her husband, were widely different in 
their consequences. The adultery of a wife 
might impose a spurious issue upon the 
husband, which he might be called upon 
to dedicate a part of his fortune to educate 
and provide for; whereas no such injustice 
could result to his wife, from the adultery 
of a married man; and in many cases, 
not only a reconciliation might be brought 
about, but it became the especial duty of 
a wife to forgive her husband's miscon- 
duct, from motives of tenderness, and 
concern to the interests of his innocent 
children. 

The Earl of Rosslyn also confessed his 
obligations to the learned lord, for the 
clear light in which he had placed the 
present case. He owned that he had 
entertained great scruples respecting it, 
and thought it might establish a danger- 
ous precedent, if suffered to pass ; because, 
it had not occurred to his mind, that a 
reconciliation could not legaily take place. 
Applications for divorce bills had, of late 
years, been so frequently introduced, that 
they had been considered almost as mere 
mattera of course. It was highly neces- 
sary, therefore, to check their progress, 
and, if possible, to resist the torrent that 
threatened to bear down all morality and 
virtue. With regard to the present bill, 
his doubts were in a great measure re- 
moved; it stood upon strong special 
grounds and might safely pass. 

Lord Auckland said, that the speeches 
of his learned friend had relieved him 
from the necessity of attempting to urge 
arguments which had been stated with infi- 
nitely more energy and effect than they 
could possibly receive from him. But cer- 
tainly he might claim some merit with their 
lordships for having prevailed on them, a 
few days ago, to postpone the debate for 
the purpose of learning the sentiments of 
Ahe venerable peer (lord Thurlow) whose 
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reasonings and eloquence had carried 
convictions to the bosoms of all who had 
heard him. When Mrs. Addison’s appli- 
cation for a divorce was first made to the 
House, he (lord A.) had seen it with real 
concern; both because the agitation of 
such subjects was at all times disgusting to 
him, and because the exhibition and de- 
tails of domestic profligacy at their lord- 
ships bar had a tendency to corrupt the 
hearts and morals of the community. But 
when he found that the discussion could 
not be avoided, it became his duty to at- 
tend to it with an earnest wish to bring it 
to such a decision as might leave no doubt 
on good and unsophisticated minds. The 
injury complained of had been fully prov- 
ed; its criminality was manifest ; its atro- 
ciousness was acknowledged. To him it 
had appeared impossible to refuse a bill 
of relief in a case so circumstanced, But 
he had hesitated from deference to others 
who had expressed an opinion that the 
passing of such a bill was a novelty of a 
dangerous nature, and might open a door 
for many collusions. In fact, the whole 
system of parliamentary divorces is in 
some degree novel: for there had not 
been more than four or five instances be- 
fore the commencement of the eighteenth 
century. But so long ago asin the earl of 
Northampton’s case, a question had been 
stated by archbishop Cranmer, and the 
high court of delegates to the civilians; 
‘« Utrum} maritus propter adulterium ab 
uxore casta possit repudiari?” The ques- 
tion not being revelantto the case in ques- 
tion, received no answer. It has however 
been, 'at all times, the practice of protestant 
countries to give divorces to women on 
the same grounds as to men. Such is the 
practice in Holland and in Scotland ; and 
it did not appear to have been productive 
of abuse in either country. And inour 
own ecclesiastical courts, the wife is en- 
titled to claim a divorce @ mensa@ et thoro 
in the same manner as the husband. He 
would admit that, for obvious reasons, 
conjugal fidelity on the part of the men is 
less essential to the interests of society 
than it is on the part of the women. And 
the general impression of this truth would 
have its effect in all venial cases. Still, 
however, it had been urged, that the bill 
in question, if passed into a law, might 
open a new door for collusive divorces. It 
was an unmaply supposition. It seemed 
to imply that their lordships could not 
trust themselves with the exercise of the 
powers entrusted tu them by the consti- 
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tution. It betrayed a diffidence in their 
own wisdom and integrity. Heshould be 
sincerely glad to see the dispensation of 
divorces transferred to a special tribunal ; 
but until such a change could be accom- 
plished, he should examine strictly and 
separately, every case which might be 
brought; and his judgment would be de- 
cided by the merits or demerits of the 
proofs which might be adduced.—In the 
present case it appeared in full evidence 
that a virtuous woman, the petitioner, 
had been driven from her husband’s house 
by the crime, on his part, of a double and 
incestuous ery with her sister, a 
married woman. It was impossible that 
any reconciliation could take place. The 
mind recoiled at the mere suggestion. 
Would their lordships then say to the pe- 
titioner, * if yon had committed adultery 
under circumstances comparatively venial, 
your husband should have had a divorce ; 
we would have given relief to him; and 
we would have consigned you to infamy 
and to beggary. But whatever may be 
the accumulated criminality on your hus- 
band’s part, you have recourse to us in 
vain; we give no relief to the sex most 
entitled to our protection; you shall 
either freturn to the incestuous bed of 
your husband, or you shall be condemned 
to penury, to sorrow, and to solitude.” 
Would such language be consonant to 
our holyreligion? Could it be reconciled 
to any notions of justice? Could it tend 
to promote the sanctity of marriage and 
the morals of society? Could it be al- 
leged to carry with it any trace or sha- 
dow of & ptinciple? If such a decision 
should prevail, rt would follow, that women 
could not have the remedy of divorce in 
any possible case. He had often expres- 
sed his objection to parliamentary divorces 
as being partial], and within the reach of 
the opulent only. But if the bill in ques- 
tion should be rejected, the partiality of 
this. remedial proceeding would be more 
gross and objectionable than ever.—He 
again deprecated the notion that a just 
claim should be put aside, because it might 
become # precedent for unjust claims. He 
was, hévertheless, ready to adopt the sug- 
gestion of his learned friend, who had re- 
marked that the circumstance of an inces- 
tuous adultery, might induce parliament 
todo what would not be done in a com- 
mon case. The present bill might be 
confined to the special case of an inces- 
tuous adultery. The distinction would 
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ment respecting a crime of which our fa- 
vourite poet speaks with just indignation, 
when he says of it, that it 
“« Makes marriage vows 
As false as dicers oaths. O! such a deed 
As from the body of the contract plucks 
The very soul; and sweet religion makes 
A rhapsedy of words.” 


The Duke of Clarence owned that his 
epinion was much altered in consequence 
of what he had heard; but he must be 
allowed to have had weighty reasons for 
what he had felt and expressed, as the 
same reasons that had impressed his mind 
had impressed that of the learned lord on 
the woolsack. He concluded with beg- 
ging leave to withdraw his motion. 

The clause was then agreed to. 


Debate on Mr. Jones's Motion relative 
to the Convention for the Evacuation of 
Egypt.) June2. Mr. Jones said :—Mr. 
Speaker; I stand up this day to rescue, 
if possible, the good faith of the country 
from the imputation which Europe has 
thrown out against it. Having given a 
full and incontrovertible statement of this 
subject, I shall be very brief this day ; 
and my object will be, to lay bare the 
present state of Egypt and Lurope, since 
the instructions, given 15th December, 
1799, to Jord Keith, and then address his 
majesty to give up the adviser of that 
fatal measure. Before I proceed farther, 
I beg to call the attention of the House 
to the captor of El-Arish, and I am sure 
that the name of sir John Douglas will be 
grateful to every British ear. He was 
sent home as the glorious captor of El- 
Arish, by sir Sidney Smith, to communi- 
cate to the ex-ministers the glorious con- 
vention for the total evacuation of Egypt, 
and which was considered by sir Sidney, 
and very truly too, a most advantageous 
circumstance, and which I again call an 
act of great and grand diplomacy. No 
man now doubts the powers of sir Sidney. 
Various excuses have been made by ex- 
ministers on my different motions; but 
not one that has had the least semblance 
of reason. If ministers, in 1799, dreaded 
an invasion of Italy by the French, why 
did they refuse to treat with the first 
consul? Besides, by the articles of the 
convention, the conditions were, that the 
troops were to return to France. Now, 
look at the state of Europe since the date 
of the instructions to break the conven- 
tion. Our ally, Austria, has made peace; 
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pover, and its treasures; the armed neu- 
trality is not dissolved ; indeed, from the 
present aspect of affairs, I think I may 
defy the noble lord to say that we are not 
involved in a Baltic war, and 1 refer the 
House to the manifesto of Von der Pahlen 
tosir Hyde Parker.— Portugal is subsidised, 
and, perhaps, has sunk under the domi- 
nion of the French republic; in conse- 
quence of the troops which might have 
defended her being detached to Egypt. 
But, what is still worse, our best troops 
are scnt to Egypt, when we are in daily 
dread of an invasion. England is thus 
stripped of her defence. I hear that 
10,000 men are ordered to Egypt. Let 
gentlemen only recollect the two last san- 
guinary gazettes, and then reflect on the 
breach of the convention. A_ very 
general murmuring prevails through the 
land in consequence; and every village, 
every hamlet, has to lament the loss of 
some fellow-subjects and relatives. The 
ex-ministers have made Egypt, which 
was on the point of being the haven 
of peace, the theatre of war; they have 
made Egypt, which has been called a 
Jand of promise, a house of bondage. 
But, Sir, what is the situation of our army 
at this moment in Egypt? In the first 
place, our army is mostly without tents, 
and without surgeons. Where is the 
Suez army, so often said to have arrived 
in Egypt? Isitthere? The next thing 
is, our cavalry are mounted at a most ex- 
pensive rate. It was said, after the battle 
of the Zlst of March, that Egypt was 
ours; but as yet we have no such good 
fortune. At all eventa, if we should ulti- 
mately gain Egypt, the danger and pro- 
bable loss of Portugal must not be for- 
gotten.. On the determination of the ex- 
minister to absent himself on this occa- 
sion, I shall only say, in the words of 
Cicero, ** Tandem aliquando vel emisimus 
vel ejecimus, vel ipsum egredientem ex 
urbe verbis persecutisumus.”? My object 
is, to clear the national honour, and cha- 
racter, and faith, all violated by the breach 
of the convention of El-Arsh. I now 
move, Sir, ‘“* That an humble Address be 
presented to his majesty, that he will be 
graciously pleased to communicate to his 
faithful Commens, by whose advice ‘ In- 
* structions dated 15th December, 1799, 
* were given to the commander-in-chief 
* of his majesty’s fleet in the Mediterra- 
¢ nean, enjoining him not to consent, on 
* any account, to the return of the French 
‘ army to France, or to their capitulating 
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cin any one manner than joiotly to the 
‘allied powers, whose forces were em- 
‘ ployed against them; or upon any other 
‘ terms than that of giving up their arms, 
‘and surrendering as prisoners of war to 
‘the allied powers so employed; and on 
‘ne account to consent to the return of 
‘the French armyin Egyptto France, or ta 
‘ their capitulating, excepting on conditions 
‘ above stipulated ;’ whereby his faithful 
Commons humbly conceive that the grand 
object of peace has been postponed, and 
the seat of this calamitous, unfortunate, 
und expensive war, has been transferred 
to the very distant coasts of Egypt, where 
there has already been a prodigious ex- 
pane of English treasure and of 
snglish blood ; and this at a time when 
the hostile preparations in the ports of 
France threatened an invasion of these 
realms, and when our good and old ally 
Portugal is about to sink under the domir 
nion of the French republic, in conser 
ja of that army, which might have 
efended Portugal, being detached tq 
Egypt; and moreover, when the danger 
ous question of the searching neutral 
ships has raised up a new Baltic war, and 
when Prussia has seized on the electorate 
of Hanover and its treasures; and all 
these unfortunate and alarming circum- 
stances, his faithful Commons humbly 
conceive, grew out of the breach of the 
convention of El-Arish; and furthermore, 
with the most loyal attachment and affec- 
tionate consideration, his faithful Com- 
mons humbly conceive, that by the issuing 
these said instructions, a dreadful conse- 
quence might arise to the Indian empire, 
and that it may fall into irretrievable ruin, 
and, in its fall, may crush ¢he credit and 
destroy the revenue of this country ; 
whereby, at this alarming crisis, big with 
the destinies of the world, the laws of 
humanity and the laws of nations have 
been grossly violated, his majesty’s go- 
vernment degraded, and the policy, cha- 
racter, and faith of this renowned empire 
rendered contemptible in the eyes of all 
Europe.”’ 
_ Lord Hawkesbury said, that the argu- 
ments of the hon. gentleman had been so 
often answered, that he should think he 
took up the time of the House improperly, 
if he entered ypon the subject, and 
thereby delayed the House from the con- 
sideration of the other important public 
business which stood for this day. He 
should therefore vote against the motion. 
Mr. Windham said, that before the 
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hon. gentleman could succeed in his mo- 
tion, there were two points which it would 
be necessary for him to maintain. In the 
first place, it would be necessary for the 
hon. gentleman to show that the decision 
of ministers was, at the time it was made, 
unwise and improper ; and, supposing the 
decision to have been wrong, then that 
the consequences were such as had been 
stated. If the hon. gentleman failed in 
establishing the first point, there was an 
end of the question; because, if it ap- 
peared that the decision was proper under 
all the circumstances at the time it was 
made, ministers could, upon no fair rea- 
soning, be considered censurable for the 
consequences, however unfortunate they 
might be. With regard to the first point 
then, he should only say a very few words. 
At the time that decision was made, he 
thought it was right; and he now, after 
maturely considering all the circumstances, 
was of the same opinion. In defending 
the conduct of the late ministers upon 
that occasion, he contended, that among 
other advantages derived from it, it had 
added much to the character of the coun- 
try ; and therefore he was not a little sur- 
prised to hear the hon. gentleman state, 
as one of his objections to the measure, 
that it had injured our national reputation. 
In order to show that our -national cha- 
racter had been injured, the hon. gentle- 
man had contended that we had broken 
our faith with our allies—he supposed by 
allies he meant the Turks; but the hon. 
gentleman should recollect that we had 
other allies, viz. the Austrians; and what 
would they have said, if, at a moment 
when they were contending in Italy 
against the French with forces so equally 
balanced that the contest was at last de- 
cided by a battle, or rather by a fraction 
of a battle (for three-fourths of the battle 
was in favour of the Austrians), what 
would the} have said, if, when matters 
were 60 nearly balanced, we had suffered 
15,000 or more of the best troops of France 
to have been thrown into the scale against 
them? It had been stated, that the 
French would have been landed in 
France, not in Italy; but that would 
only make a difference of about three 
weeks; for they certainly would have 
been marched into Italy, But by acting 
in the manner in which the government 
of this country acted upon that occasion, 
we had sbown the wurld, that we pre- 
ferred a strict adherence to our public 
faith, to any advantages, however great, 
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which we might gain by a violation of it. 
This, then, was one of the advantages 
which we had gained by our decision upon 
that occasion. This alone was most mate- 
rial; but it was not all—we had since 
obtained other compensations. No man 
certainly could enter into a comparison 
of the value of the lives of men, and the 
glory and advantages which we might 
obtain at such an expense; but, the loss 
having been incurred, it certainly was 
‘ae to consider the advantages that we 

ad obtained. It would not, he supposed, 
be contended, that the reputation of a 
country did not constitute part of its 
strength, particularly in the present times. 
It did so happen, that since the com- 
mencement of that system which was to 
make all men brethren, and consequently 
to introduce universal peace among man- 
kind, war seemed to have become the 
whole business of life; since the time 
that arms and warfare were to be laid aside 
for ever, the whole of Europe had become 
as it were one camp. It did so happen, 
that the very people who first introduced 
this system of universal peace, imme- 
diately formed themselves into a nation of 
armed robbers, anil made war upon all 
their neighbours solely for the purposes 
of plunder; and no nation was safe that 
did not immediately convert itself into a 
nation of soldiers. This being the case, 
he could not but think that the military 
reputation of a country was now more 
important than it ever was in former 
times; because France, which was always 
one of the most warlrke states in Europe, 
had now become more so than ever. He 
therefore never liked those who, while 
they put no bounds to their eulogiums on 
the military merit of France, at the 
same time held a very different language 
to this country. We were advised not to 
hope to form an army, and almost to re- 
nounce the use of arms. It always ap- 
peared to him, that thus to exalt the 
merit of the enemy, and to depress the 
spirit of the people of thie country, was 
(to use no harsher expression) very 
unseasonable. If every country would 
do the same, and renounce arms for ever, 
it would certainly be fortunate for man- 
kind; but while we had an armed nation 
at our door, such as France was, those 
who advised us to diminish our means of 
defence, must be either so stupid or so 
depraved, that all attempts to convince 
them must be hopeless. When we consi- 
dered the effect which the recent events 
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n Egypt must have upon our military, it 
eould not but be observed, that it was 
sedi more n now than at any 
ormer period. We could not dissemble 
from ourselves, that while our naval glory 
had been great beyond all former example, 
it became, somehow or other, a fashion 
to depress the military character of the 
country. Every traitor in this country 
willingly took up the notion, and propa- 
gated it with activity and pleasure ; it even 
gained ground among foreign nations, 
who were either actuated by a love of 
wonder, or perhaps they could not look 
upon our unexampled naval successes 
without feeling something like envy ; and 
therefore it was said, that though we had, 
by some means or other, got a knack of 
conquering by sea, yet that at land we 
were inferior to the French. There cer- 
tainly were some causes that led people in 
this country to entertain that opinion ; 
and one was, the state and condition of 
the army. He did not mean to say, that 
our army, in its worst state, was superior 
to any other army in Europe; but he 
would contend, that, for a certain species 
of service, they certainly were inferior to 
no.troops in the world. One reason why 
our army was not in every respect so good 
as some of the troops upon the continent 
was, that our establishment before the 
war, was so low, that we had, as it were, 
to make up an army on a sudden. Then 
the great mortality which was occasioned 
by unwholesome climates was to be taken 
into consideration ; so that, in point of 
fact, our army had always been composed, 
if be might use the expression, of raw 
materials. If we looked to the expedi- 
tion which was sent to Holland, every 
gentleman must knowthe manner in which 
army was formed; but he believed 
that those who would be inclined to speak 
the most in its praise, were those who had 
to contend against it; and though that 
expedition failed in some of its objects, 
yet upon every occasion in which our 
troops were engaged in that country, 
whether in offensive or defensive opera- 
tions, they were always successful. Not- 
withstanding this, the circumstances of 
the war did certainly throw a kind of shade 
over our army. The glory of our navy 
was so great, that every other service was 
overlooked ; all our attention was engaged 
on one side ; and we were, as it were, lame 
of one leg. It was under these circum- 
stances thattbeevents in Eygypt occurred. 
Whole wars. might pass over without 
(VOL. XXXV.] 
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affording an opportunity of fairly measur- 
ing our strength with the enemy. But 
in Egypt the very scene seemed to be 
chosen for a fair trial of strength—the 
two armies seemed as it were to be with- 
drawn from the world. They were both 
left without any other resource than that 
which they could draw from their own 
courage and discipline ; they had no allies 
to share the merit of victory, or bear the 
disgrace of defeat. Their motto seemed 
to be “ Va Victi!” and all they asked 
was a clear stage, and no favour. Who 
were those that we conquered? not Greeks 
or Copts, Batavians nor Cisalpines, who 
have been found to recruit these armies 
by which they had been conquered ; but 
the tried, the chosen, the best troops of 
France: we were contending with the 
pride and. glory of the republic, with 
troops whom the French themselves would 
have chosen as the depositaries of their . 
military character. He would not say 
that those we had beaten were the best 
of those troops who had been sent to 
Egypt; but undoubtedly, having remained 
the longest, they had more of that cha- 
racter which is supposed to belong to 
veterans. We knew what they thought 
of themselves—we knew that they boasted 
that they would destroy us if they once 
caught us out of our ships; but, like the 
young and untried Orlando, we overthrew 
the experienced wrestler; and he might 
say, that upon this occasion we had given 
them a Rowland for their Oliver. He 
would not say, that ‘no one would en- 
treat them to another encounter.” He 
would not do the French army in Egypt 
injustice : he did not doubt but that they 
would venture another encounter; . he 
would not say that fortune might not be 
favourable to them in it; but this he would 
say, that from this time forth no French 
army would ever meet an English army 
with any thing like feelings of contempt ; 
they would know that they could not 
rely upon any superiority of courage or 
discipline. —He thought he had a right to 
urge all these to the House as compensa- 
tions for our losses. We might sustaia 
still greater ones, the expedition might 
(which God forbid!) ultimately fail; for 
no man could say that we were out of for- 
tune’s reach; but whatever the event 
might be, it could not take from us our 
glory; in that respect we were out of the 
reach of chance. He did not urge these 
considerations as a justification of the 
conduct of ministers, but as Compensa- 
[4 2] 
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tions for the losses we had susthined. He 
was glad the sabject had 6een introdaced, 
because it gave him an opportunity of 
making these few observations, and of 
doing justice to the military character of 
the country. This was a subject upon 
which eur children and grand-children 
would dwell with pride—they would talk of 
Egypt and of Abercromby with as much 
exultation as we had been accustomed, 
till these degenerate days, to speak of 
Cressy and of Agincourt; but this was 
not all, the enemy might attempt to 
invade us, to endeavour to do that which 
he believed was their object from the com- 
mencement'of the war, viz. to effect our 
rain ; in such & case, would our achieve- 
iments in Egypt have no effect in inspiring 
the people of England with confidence, 
and throwing a damp upon the enemy ? 
The French were confident, because they 
had been generally successful ; ** Possunt 
qufe posse videntur.” He was sorry to 
fay, thut among many people in this 
country, the common language was, 
‘¢ The French are invincible, no troops 
can meet them in the field, our army can- 
not stand before them; we must lay down 
our arms, and throw ourselves upon the 
tender mercies of our enemy :” such lan- 
goage had been used, and would be used 
ey those who considered the cause of 

rance as their own. But those who had 
been led to despond by weakly over- 
rating the power of the enemy, and 
ander-valuing our own, Would henceforth 
entertain no doubt aboot the valour and 
Giscipline of the British troops. With 
respect to the subject now before the 
House, he felt no anxiety; every argu- 
ment that had been advanced had been 
repeatedly anstvered. 

Mr. Grey said, that nobody could think 
more highly of our troops than he did; 
yet he could not but lament that they 
should be employed in such a contest, 
when, if the convention of El} Arish had 
been observed, it would have been unne- 
cessary to have sent them to Egypt at all. 
If it was indispensable that we should try 
eur strength with the French, was it ne- 
eessary to goto Egypt for that purpose ? 
If a theatre was wanting, might they not 
have been employed in Portugal ? Much 
had been said about our good faith, and 
the precarious situation of affairs in Italy, 
when the order was sent out not to sufter 
the French to leave Egypt; but it should 
be recollected, that those orders were sent 
out in December, and that at that time 
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the French were not pappore to be able 
to resist the allies in Italy. But if we 
owed good faith to the Austrians, we alsd 
owed it to the Turks ; and in breaking the 
convention of EI] Arish, we neither 
showed good faith nor pore: 

Mr. Pitt said, that if the object of the 
hon. gentleman was, to know who were 
the advisers of the measure, some trouble 
might be saved, for neither he nor his 
night hon. friend (Mr. Dundas) had any 
hesitation in stating that they were two 
of the persons whe advised it. The hon. 
gentleman who spoke last seemed to havé 
totally misconceived his right hon. friend 
in supposing him to have said, that an 
expedition was to be made merely for thé 
sake of exercising the valour of the 
troops, since his right hon. friend had 
only adverted to the fair contest which 
had taken place in Egypt between the 
valour of the troops of both nations. 
The hon. gentleman, however, seemed to 
think our troops might have been better 
employed in Portugal, where the French 
army was sure to receive constant rein- 
forcements from France, as well as 
assistance from its ally, or rather humble 
dependant, Spain, than in Egypt, wheré 
the French army must faitly fight and 
conquer by dint of superior valour, or ac- 
knowledge themselves defeated by the 
bravery and skill of English soldiers. It 
had been said that if the French army had 
evacuated Egypt they would have been 
sent to France, and could not have been 
injurious to the allies; and yet it was als 
lowed to have been extremely uncertain; 
at that time, whether France should con- 
quer, or be invaded by the troops of Aus- 
tria. How, then, was this contradiction 
to be reconciled? It was at least probable 
the Austrian army might invade France, 
and yet it was said 20,000 men would, by 
the convention of El Arish, only have 
been sent to France, where it must be 
at once evident they might have been of 
essential injury to the cause of the allies. 
Having briefly defended the conduct of 
ministers in sending the orders alluded to 
to lord Keith, he concluded by opposing 
the motion. | 

The House divided : 

- Tellers. 


Mr. Jone. cccccccccccccces 
Yeas de Robson ..¢..ceseecesee t 22 
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| The Lord Hawkesbury 
Nos J sir George Dallas ...... 


So it passed in the negative. 
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The King’s Message for establishing a 
Military College.} June 8 Mr. Cian- 
cellor Addington presented the following 
Message from his Majesty : 

« Georce i. 

<< His Majesty thinks it proper to ac- 
quaiot the House of Commons, that an 
establishment has been formed, under his 
majesty’s directions, for promoting the 
study of military scieace. This institu- 
tion, his majesty is persuaded, must con- 
duce to the preservation and improvement 
of the skill and discipline which, com- 
bined with the native valour of British 
troops, have so often maintained the rights 
and asserted the honour of his kingdom. 
His majesty therefore recommends it to 
his faithful Commons to consider of 
making the provision that may be neces. 
sary for enabling his majesty to accom- 
plish, in the most effectual manner, an 
object of so much national importance. 

G. &. 
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jusior department; the first and most 
important of which will be occupied in 
the education of officers for the staff, and 
will include thirty officers, selected from 
the service, and recommended by their 
zeal and intelligence; grounded at least 
in the rudiments of their profession, and 
of ao age capable of reflection. It is ta 
this class more particularly that the chief 


‘military director and superintendant will 


devote their time, and apply their pers 


‘sonal instructions; the nature and design 


of which, I presume, it will not be neces- 


sary for me to enlarge upon in this place, 
as the object to be attained will naturally 


suggest to every mind the mode and sys- 


‘tem of information necessary to be afford- 


ed and required. It will be sufficient, 
pechaps, to state that the plan of instruc- 
tion for this class appears to have been 
conceived on the justest practical military, 
principles; adapting itself particularly to, 
the nature of ground actually under 
examination at the time; to the choice 
of camps and positions; to the best mode, 
of occupying, attacking, or defending. 
a given force; to the proper 


supply, for the purpose of taking into | combination of all the component parts of. 


consideration his majesty’s message. 


. The Secretary at War (Mr. Yorke) | 


an army; to its mqyements from place to. 
place, either in advancing or retreating ;: 


spoke to the following effect:—It is my | and, among other essential acquirements, 
duty to call the attention of the commit- | to the most ready and effectual means of: 
tee to the measure recommended by his | affording assistance to the. commanding. 
wajesty’s message, which is one of very ' general, in waking hig dispositions, by: 
cauysiderable importance to the British! military plans, rapidly degigned by the, 
army, The proposition applies to the ‘habitual accuracy of the eye, corrected, 
Institution of a royal college or seminary., by, the scientific preparation and judg- 
for Military Instruction, comprehending ment of the mind. This plan of instruc-, 
as well the education of such young men tion, so described in its nature and dese, 
4s are, from early life, intended for the | tails, has been already acted upon, and. 
army, in the rudiments of military brought to maturity, by the very able and 
qcjence, previous to their attaining the, skilful general officer whose services in, 
age which enables them to hold a com. ' this line this country has at present, the, 
mission, as the perfecting and. forming a! advantage of possessing (I mean general. 
certain number of officers of maturer| Jarry); first in the Prussian service, un- 
years, and riper experience, in the more der the inspection and with the approbu- 
arduous and important duties of. their: tion of Frederick the Great; and latterly 
profession ; I mean those which belong to, in this country, at Tigh Wycombe (with 
the general staff of the army, qnd in par- | the assistance of a very able and intelli- 
ticular to the quarter-master-general’s , gent officer. of: our own, colonel Le Mer- 
dspartment in the field. It is unnecessary ! chant), though on q very, limited scale, in 


tp observe, that it is this department of 
the service that is particularly charged 
with al] the combinations, movements, 
positions, and supplies of an army.—The 
papers and estimates which 1 presented 
to the Iouse, will sufficiently explain the 
nature and details of the proposed iusti- 
tution. From these it will appear, that 
it is jntended ty consist of a senior and 


a manner the most useful and advantageous 
to the service. I must.glso observe, that, 
this institution is nearly of the same sort 
and description with that which is now in 
use for the formation of staff officers in 
the Austrian, Prussian, and French armies;, 
and that it has the advantage of having . 
been examined and recommended. by his. 
Roya] Highness the commander in chief, 
t 


-— 
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assisted by the quarter master and adju- 
tant generals, and by a board of general 
officers of the highest reputation in the 
British army.—The second, or junior 
department, is intended to receive 300 
young men, from the age of 14 to 16; 
100 the sons of noblemen and gentlemen 
intended for the profession of arms; 50 
cadets of the East India Company; 100 
the sons of officers actually in his majesty's 
service; and 50 the sons of officers who 
have died or been disabled in the service, 
leaving families in distressed circum- 
stances. For these, masters and profes- 
sors of all the arts, sciences, and accom- 
plishments relating to the military pro- 
fession will be provided, of the descrip- 
tions, and under the details specified in 
the papers and estimates, to which I beg 
leave to refer for the particulars. It is 
further proposed, that as the establish- 
ment is intended to be entirely of a mili- 
tary nature, it shall be governed and re- 
gulated as a military body, by the rules 
and ordinances prescribed for the disci- 
pline of his majesty’s service; with such 
additional pequlatinas and restrictions as 
may be found necessar 
of youth, and the go 
stitution. 

Such being the nature and design of 
this institution, I conceive that the na- 
tional benefits likely to arise from its 
adoption, are so obvious to every dis- 
cerning mind, as not to require much elu- 
cidation from me. I am persuaded that 
there is no man, whose observation and 
experience had enabled him to form a 
tolerably correct judgment on the great 
events recorded in history, and particu- 
Jarly on those which have happened within 
the last eventful ten years, who can hesi- 
tate to decide, that if the situation of any 
country is such as to require an army (be 
it larger or smaller) for its defence, that 
army ought to be constituted not only 
upon the most economical plan, consistent 
with the service it is expected to perform, 
but upon the justest and most approved 
military principles; among the very first 
and most important of which, undoubtedly, 
is the scientific education and instruction 
of the officers who are to command and 
direct it; without which, zeal and bravery 
are of little comparative advantage, and 
discipline itself of no avail—if, indeed, 
discipline can be supposed to exist to an 
considerable extent, in an army which is 
deficient in skill and knowledge amon 
the higher departments of its service, an 


for the conduct 
order of the in- 
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consequently in respect and confidence 
among the lower. It is, indeed, a melan- 
choly truth, but it is one founded in all 
experience and history, that war is a 
science. A dreadful and bloody science 
it is! but such is the state and condition 
of the human race, that it must be culti- 
vated, to enable us to defend ourselves 
effectually against the ambition, the 
malice, and the envy of other nations. 
Little would it avail a nation to be emi- 
nent and flourishing in all the arts of 
peace ; to excel in agriculture, manufac- 
tures, and commerce, and in the sciences 
connected with, and producing these ad- 
vantages; to abound in wealth; to pos- 
sess all the comforts and conveniences of 
civilized life, if it did not at the same 
time i the skill and the knowledge, 
as well as the power and the spirit neces- 
sary to protect itself against those who 
would inevitably be excited, by their 
envy of such prosperity, to attack and 
destroy it at any favourable opportunity. 
In this view of the subject it must be ac- 
knowledged, that all those nations who 
have neglected or forgotten the military 
science, have by d s sunk into the 
most deplorable state of abject and de- 
fenceless apathy; while others, by culti- 
vating the art of war, have risen to the 
zenith of power. It must also be observ- 
ed, that in proportion as a nation has 
found it necessary in its own defence to 
turn its attention to the art of war, and to 
habituate itself to its practice and disci- 
pline; it has been also found expedient. 
to adopt institutions similar to that now 
proposed with a view to the preserving 
and diffusing a knowledge of the grant | 
science, and for instructing officers in all 
that it might be necessary for them to 
know. Such has been the uniform prac- 
tice of the greatest military nations which 
have appeared in Europe. For it must 
be obvious to every understanding, that 
an army deficient in science must ever be 
inferior to one that is conversant with the 
theory and practice of it, whatever may 
be its composition or its numbers. Dis- 
cipline and economy cannot be carried to 
perfection without science; and prs 
economy is much more connected wi 

military knowledge than one is at first 
inclined to imagine ; for the latter, being 
necessarily conversant with all the details 
of professional expense, can with facility 
distinguish such as are necessary and 
useful, from such as are unnecessary and 
useless in the conduct of a campaign. - 
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Such being the result of general obser- 
vation on this part of the subject, let me 
ask whether there is any thing in the 
Jocal situation of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, which can fairly be considered as 
rendering such an institution unnecessary 
or qaperiootis with regard to ourselves ? 
It is perfectly true that our insular situa- 
tion renders us, thank God for it! much 
less dependent on Jand operations, than 
the nations on the continent are; and the 
unexampled high state of ee 
discipline, and science, attained by our 
navy (justly considered undoubtedly as 
the right arm of the public force), has 
hitherto set us much more at our ease on 
this point, and naturally absorbed the 
greater Drepenun of the national atten- 
tion and encouragement. But however 
just and reasonable may be the pride, 
satisfaction, and confidence we feel in 
contemplating the power and prowess of 
our navy, no prudent man has, I am sure, 
ever ventured to imagine—nor, after all 
the eee of various kinds we have 
had of late years (to which I will merely 
allude in passing), will ever be inclined 
to imagine again, that our fleet alone, 
however powerful and well directed, can 
be capable of itself, at all times and under 
all circumstances, effectually to cover all 
the immense and widely-scattered foreign 
possessions of this country from attack ; or 
even to protect, in all seasons, the widely 
extended sea coasts of Great Britain and 
Jreland, at all points, from insult. Such 
being the case, it must be conceded to 
me, that some army is indisputably neces- 
sary for the defence of the British em- 
pire; and without entering at large into 
what the composition, the numbers, the 
system or the economical arrangement of 
it ought to be; or what the use to be 
made of it, under any possible combina- 
tion of circumstances which might be 
supposed ; this proposition I think may 
be asserted without the fear of contradic- 
tion, that the British army ought to be at 
all times in a state to contend effectually 
with every enemy that it may be its duty 
to encounter, and ought with that view to 
be formed and constituted upon the 
justest practical military principles; 
among which, as I have said before, the 
institution of its officers in the knowledge 
of military science is one of the first and 
most important. I must here observe, 
that in proportion as it is thought expe- 
dient to keep up a low military establish- 
ment in time of peace, and consequently 
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to fill up our regiments and battalions 
with raw recruits, at the commencement, 
or during the progress of war, by so much 
the more necessary must it be, to take | 
the utmost care to instruct the officers in 
the scientific knowledge of their profes- 
sion, by every possible means, and by 
every practicable mode of encouragement. 
It must be admitted, that the British 
army has for a long time in this respect 
laboured under many and great disadvan- 
tuges. Much indeed, very much has been 
done for it of late years, by the gallant 
and illustrious prince now at its head, who 
has in a manner entirely renewed and re- 
created it within a very short period. 
Might I be allowed to indulge myself for 
& moment in paying a tribute of respect 
and gratitude, where I feel from my beart 
that it is due, I should be inclined to say, 
that nothing can exceed the zeal, the dili- 
ce the soldier-like frankness, the pro- 
ional knowledge, and the patriotic’ 
views of that illustrious personage who is 
at once the protector of the deservin 
officer, and the soldier's friend. But the 
truth is, that there is scarcely room left to 
criticise any possible defects in the frame 
and system of the British army, when one 
contemplates the various excellencies and 
advantages which belong to the more in- 
trinsic and material parts of its composi- 
tion. Firmness, steadiness, perseverance, 
endurance; these are the characteristics 
of the British soldier ;—zeal, alacrity, and 
enterprise; these are the characteristics 
of the British officer; common to both 
are loyalty and fidelity without a 
stain, combined with the most fearless 
and determined courage; the ancient and 
hereditary bravery of the British and Irish 
nations; ‘ the unconquerable mind, and. 


spirit never to submit or yield.” Iam 
indeed perfectly convinced that every ho- 
nest man and true Briton will not fail to 


do complete and ample justice to the seal, 
the gallant , and the steadiness of the 
army. Such being its actual state and 
description, it is impossible for the most 
accurate judge of military affairs to wish 
that any thing should be added to it, ex- 
cept more frequent and effectual opportu-. 
nities for the officers in general to become 
better _ acquainted with the scientific 
knowledge of their profession. The 
knowledge of experience many have pos- 
sessed, and many undoubtedly do possess 
at this moment in a very considerable de- 
gree; and I am bold to say, that in no 
service in Europe have natural genius. 
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and intellectual energy been more conspi- 
cuously displayed than in the British ser- 
yice, Can we ever forget the honoured 


names of Martboroygh, and Cadogan ; of 


Amherst, and Wolfe; of Coote, and Ers- 
kine; of Stuart, and Abercromby? | 
name only some of those which are gone, 
to, spare the modesty of many that are now 
alive. Great geniys, and great abilities, 
wil] undoubtedly arise tram time to time, 
capable of encountering and surmounting 
all difficulties ; but the instanceg must be 


rare and fortuitous. It is to the institu- 


tion of science alone, and toa just and 
well regulated system of military instruc- 
tion, that the nation must look with confi- 


dence to a regular and constant supply of 


able general officera, qualified to ensure 
the public safety and defence. In this 


view of the subject, it is the system of 


modern British education in general that 
must be blamed and criticised, for pat af- 
fording proper means and facilities to the 


zeal, the intelligence, and the thirst of 


knowledge of young men intended for the 
army, of acquiring the rudiments and 
foundations o 


aummit of the arduous and difficult pra- 
fession to which they are destined. In 
the navy the case is widely different ; 
young men are under the necessity 
of entering into that service at a yery 
early age, and are obliged to acquire 
the habits of practice, at the same time 
with the institutions of science; without 
which the most ordivary details of the 
service cannot go on from day te day, it 
is further necessary for them ta undergo 
@ very serious. public examination as to 
their. sufficiency, in the preseace of com- 
petent and rigid judges, before they can 
obtain a hieutenant’s commission—the first 
and earliest object of their ambitiop. On 
the other hand, young men generally. en- 
ter into the army at the age of, sixteen 
and seventeen, the usual time of leaving 
the public schools; where m this couatry 
ia general, nothing is taught but the rudi- 
ments of grammar, and a taste for tbe 
dead languages, with little or no attention 
to the principles of science, or philosophy 
of any kind; which are almost wholly re- 
ferred to the universities at a later period ; 
the advantages of which a young officer has 
very rarely an opportunity of possessing. 
There gre, [ believe few seminaries of any 
reputation in thig country, where the 
principles of geometry, arithmetic, sur- 
vayang, or evan drawing, ate taught in 
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science; without which 
they can never expect to arrive at the. 
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any scientific manner; and, in general, 
young men, even of the best education, 
and with the greatest advantages, leave 
school very little prepared in such res- 
pects. Under these circumstances they 
are placed in the army; and immediately 
called ypon either to join their regiments 
on actual service, or in some foreign gar- 
rigon of station, or perhaps in some distant 
country quarter. What opportunities, 
what assistance can be afforded in such 
situations, to the taste, the zeal, the in. 
telligence, the desire of knowledge, which 
I doubt not is often carried into the ser. 
vice even at that early age, but which 
must in general be wasted and destroyed 
for want of cultivation? It is culture of 
this description which is the only thing 
wanting ta the British army: give your 
officers a fair and effectual opportunity of 
acquiring the necessary science, and of 
applying it to the practice of their profes- 
gian, aad depend upon it they will show 
themselves on all occasiong the worthy. 
emulators of their brethren on the sea, 


‘and prove themselves equally entitled 


on every occasion {o the respect, the gra- 
titude, and the canfidence of their country: 

I must here beg leave to, observe, that 
institutions of the nature and description 
of that which has been proposed, are by 
no means of a novel nature in this coun- 
try: others now exist, framed for similar 
purposes, and supported at the desea ex- 
pense. I mean the royal nayal academy. 
in the argenal at Portsmouth,{and that for 
the cadets of the artillery and engineer 
services at Woolwich, which hag very de- 


‘servedly obtained a high reputation. This 


appears to have been originally established 
about the year 1740, when the artillery 
seryice began to excite more attention in 
Europe, and to be formed into a more 
correct and scientific system; and from 
very small beginnings, bag attained its 
present importance, and well-deserved ree 
pusation, If the engineer and artillery 
services, which, however important, can 
opty be considered with. respect to a well 
compoged army, 9s parts, and even sub- 
asdinate parts, of ane whole, require such 
an Institution as that at Woolwich, for 
their instruction and formation, how much 
more then must the general staff depart- 
ment, (whose, business it ig to direct and 
combine, the operations, not only of the 
engiears gpd artillery, bust of the cavalry, 
infantry, and light troopa—and the whole 


detail of the thoyaments, positions, and 
Supplies of the army}, demand that tha 
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officers who are destined to compose it; 
should be completely and bite 
skilled and informed in all the duties ant 
mysteries of their profession? If these 
observations can be considered as ap- 
plicable to the situation of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland in ordinary times, and 
under ordinary circumstances, how much 
more so must they be in the present éx- 
traordinary period of the world, when 
the whole system of Europe, and the ba- 
Jance of power (on which so much reli- 
ance was formerly placed for our preser: 
vation), is completely overturned from its 
very foundations? When our ancient 
and inveterate enemy, France, has per- 
haps acquired fourfold means of prosecu- 
ting her rancorous designs against us: 


when the warlike and threatening aspect | 


with ,which this country appears to open 
upon us; when the multitudes of mischiev+ 
ous, malignant, and bloody dispositions, 
which surround us on all sides, perpetually 
brooding over speculations of plunder 
and massacre, of rebellion and destruc- 
tion, present a formidable appearance 
even to the most steady and constant 
mind ; when peace itself, the end and ob- 
ject of all the hopes and wishes of honest 
and reasonable men, presents to us at best 
nothing more than an armed, suspicious, 
and hollow truce :—when, to sum up the 
whole, the envy, hatred, and uncharita- 
bleness of almost the whole world; conti+ 
nues to persecute this country with una- 
bated malice, because, through the bles- 
sing of Almighty Providence, it enjoys 
more liberty, more prosperity, and more 
happiness than most of its neighbours. 
When I say, all these things are come 
upon us, and we are indeed * fallen on 
evil days, and evil tongues,” shall we not 
endeavour, by every practicable means, 
effectually to strengthen and confirm both 
the arms of the public force and security, 
and, by every possible exertion of pra- 
dence and policy, ‘to make assurance 
double sure, and tell pale-hearted fear it 
lies.” For my own part, I am so perfectly 
convinced of the utility and necessity of 
some such institution as the present, that, 
should I be so happy as to succeed in per- 
suading this committee, and the House, 
to the adoption of the measure, I shall 
ever consider it' as fortunate for myself, 
that, after having been called to his ma- 
jesty’s service in a manner the most un- 
expected and unsolicited, and under cir- 
cumstances very unpropitious and discou- 


raging (‘I allude to the situation of public 
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nary penius-and abilities of the right hon. 
gentleman whom it has been my fortune 
to succeed in office), I say, I shall ever 
consider it as 4 fortunate occurrence of 
my life, that I have been enabled to afford 
my feeble assistance to the establishment 
of a plan, which I verily believe is likely 
to produce the most beneficial effects upon 
the British army, and through its means, 
upon the general interests of thé British 
empire.—Mr. Yorke concluded with mov- 
ing, ** That it is the opinion of this com- 
mittee, that a sum not exceeding 30,0004. 
be granted to his majesty, on account df 
the purclrase of fand, and the construé- 
tion of buildings, for a Royal Military 
College, being the sum that will probabfy 
be required for the said service in the year 
1801.” 

Mr. Jones could not look upén a miea- 
sure of this nature, which recommended 
the emulation of a system of continental 
policy, without a considerable degree of 
constitutional jealousy. He disliked every 
thing that tended to Genwantze the Eng- 
lish army. 

_Mr. Wilberforce saidhe highly approved 
of themeasure. In proportionas he wished 
to see a small standing army, he wished td 
see that army well instructed and disci 
pes and so &s to render the most ef- 
ectual service. 

Mr. O° Hara said, that the true policy 
was to consider the soldier as a crtizen, 
and that he might return at peace into the 
mase of his fellow-citizens; whereas td 
educate the children of ‘soldiers for a rmi- 
litary life might lead them to a different 
idea. 

Dr. Laurence agreed that the soldier 
should not be considered as separated 
from the mass of the community. But 
the present measure was necessary at a 
time when Europe was assuming a mili- 
tary character, and military confederacies 
were forming. This country could never 
be expected to take a Jead in the mili+ 
tary counsels and confederacies of Eu- 
rope, without the means of operating to 
that effect. 

The Resolution was agreed to. 


June 10. The resolution being reported 
to the House, 

General Walpole expressed his disap» 
probation of the measure. He thought it 
entirely unnecessary, and that its only ef 
fect would be to increase the influence of 
the crown, and to destroy what remained 
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of the constitution, by rendering thecoun- 
try altogether a military one. No such 
institution existed when the military fame 
of this country was at the highest, and 
when the duke of Marlborough conducted 
the British army to victory. In his opi- 
nion, it would be a much more becoming 
plan for ministers to give up the influence 
which accrued to them from the disposal 
of promotions in the army, and to advance 
officers solely on the ground of merit and 


services. 

Colonel Wood allowed that the military 
glory of this country had been raised to 
the greatest height at different periods, 
when such an institution had no existence 
But now it was an armed nation with 
-which we had to contend. He therefore 
-would give the measure his support. 

Mr. Whitbread objected also to the mea- 
‘sure, on the ground that it would vest too 
much power and influence in the comman- 
der in chief. 

Mr. Grey said, that gentlemen appeared 
to him to support the measure on a very 
pattial principle. They argued for the 
utility of the institution, without advert- 
ing to the evils which most result from it. 
They had assumed its utility which he 
could not allow. The hon. gentleman has 
allowed the former glory of the army of 
this country when no such institution ex- 
isted; but he has stated, that the power, 
skill, ambition and dangerous principles of 
the enemy require new means of security. 
Great as may be the discipline, courage 
and skill of the French army, I deny that 
they are greater than those of an army of 
the same nation formed under a Condé 
and Turenne, and commanded by a Vil- 
Jars, a Cattinat, and a Berwick. Is it, 
then the power of France which now 
gives thisalarm? I allow that the power 
of that country has, by late events, been 
much augmented: but it is not greater 
than it was when the duke of Marlbo- 
rough frustrated the ambitious views of 
Louis 14th. Is it, then, that the views of 
France against this country are of a more 
alarming nature than formerly? Perhaps, 
it will be said, that now that country aims 
at the destruction of our liberties and the 
overthrow of our religion. In reply, I 
would ask, what was the object most ea- 
gerly cherished and pursued by Louis 
142 Was it not the establishment of arbi- 
trary power and popery in this country, 
by restoring James the 2nd to its throne ? 
In every respect France appears to my 


mind to have been as formidable to this 
| 
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country as she is now. But then it was 
never thought of meeting the danger by 
having recourse to such a measure as the 
present; then the defence of the country 
was left to rest on the independent spirit, 
the courage, and the zeal of the count 
itself, Let them now be left to rest on 
the same foundation, and the result will 
not be changed. Leave to the people 
their liberties, and there is no fear of 
their wanting the spirit to defend them. 
This is a more secure defence than mili- 
tary science, or skill in military tactics. 
But even for the improvement of officers 
in military science, I contend, that the 
present measure would not have such an 
effect as the emulation of individuals would 
have, were that encouraged, by asecurit 
being given for the reward of merit. If 
other professions are looked to, there is to 
be found no deficiency in skill, because 
the most meritorious is sure of receiving 
the greatest reward and encouragement. 
My main objection to the proposed mea- 
sure, however, is founded on the danger 
to the constitution, with which it is preg- 
nant; for 1 think that this measure as 
forming a part of a system, gives ground 
for strong suspicion that it is wished to 
render this a military country. 
The resolution was then agreed to. 


East India Budget.]} June 12. The 
House having resolved itself into a Com- 
mittee on the affairs of India, 

Mr. Dundas rose and said :—A period 
of seventeen years has nearly elapsed, 
since the control over the affairs of the 
East India Company was placed in a 
Board of Commissioners. During the 
first eight years, the financial system re- 
lating to India only was the immediate 
object of annual investigation before par- 
liament. On the renewal of the charter, 
in the year 1793, it was specially enacted, 
that the accounts, both foreign and home, 
should be brought under the same review. 
From the earliest period it has been my 
direct line of duty to attend particularly 
to the state of the finances, and to bring 
it forward, from time to time, for the con- 
sideration of the House. Of course, it 
has constantly been an object of my 
greatest solicitude, that every possible 
information should be regularly furnished 
on so important a branch of the British 
interests. I cannot, therefore, more satis- 
factorily wind up this part of my official 
duty, than by the opportunity which now 
presents itself, of submitting a compre- 
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hensive and distinct view of the financial 
affairs, and fulfilliog a promise made in 
the last year, to give some more extensive 
information as to the situation of the 
company in other essential relations. It 
is not my intention, in this place, to enter 
upon a recapitulation of past events, far- 
ther than as relating to a compliance with 
the directions of parliament with regard 
to the production of accounts. On this 
head, I must beg leave to observe, that, 
on the part of the court of directors, the 
most uniform attention has been impli- 
citly paid to the prescriptions of the act. 
When omissions have occurred, it has 
been in consequence of disappointments 
in the receipts of the accounts from 
abroad; but whether those disappoint- 
ments were occasioned by accident or 
other causes, measures were constant] 
adopted to prevent their recurrence, if 
ossible. The success of those measures 
as been repeatedly manifested, but par- 
ticularly in the last and in the present 
year. In the last year, the lapse of a few 
weeks only happened, and the accounts, 
in due order of date, were presented 
within the session. On the present occa- 
sion, the orders from home have met with 
the most prompt obedience by the several 
governments in India, whose energy and 
attention ensured the diligence of the 
subordinate departments; so that, with 
very small exception, the whole mass of 
documents, requisite to the customary in- 
vestigation of this vast concern, has been 
received; and, but for the accidental de- 
tention of the ships, the statements would 
have beeo laid betore the House precisely 
at the prescribed time. That period, has, 
however, only been exceeded a few days. 
The accounts upon the table comprise 
recent information of the financial trans- 
actions of the company during the follow- 
Ing periods. ‘Those which may be termed 
foreign, for the year 1799-1800, with esti- 
mates for the year 1800-1801: the home 
for the year 1800-1801, with an estimate 
for the following year. Having closely 
Jooked into the detail of them respec- 
tively, I have great pleasure in repeating 
the observation often formerly made, that 
they remarkably exhibit the precision and 
accuracy which have always been conspi- 
cuous in the departments where they are 
prepared. The arrangement which I now 
propose will be exactly in the order prac- 
tised for several years, as it appears best 
calculated to give the most distinct and 
clear idea of the whole concern in every 
[VOL. XXXV.] 
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oint of view. It is as follows:—As to 
ndia, the average of the revenues of each 
agent compared with the average 
ast drawn ;—the actual accounts of the 
revenues and charges in. the year, con- 
trasted with the estimates ;—the estimates 
for the next year; and, in both instances, 
a general result of the whole, in order to 
show the surplus or the deficiency of the 
receipts. The produce of the sale of im- 
ports from Europe will then be stated, 
when the amount forthcoming, as appli- 
cable to the purposes of commerce, will 
be ascertained. The sum actually applied 
to those purposes will next be shown; 
and the value of the cargoes actually. 
shipped, with the charges incidental 
thereto. A comparison will then be 
made between the amount of the debts 
and assets, as stated in these accounts, 
and as stated in those of the last year.— 
As to the home accounts: the state of the 
trade, as shown by the account of sales, 
will be considered ;—the actual receipt 
and expenditure of the year will be com- 
pared with the estimate, and the estimate 
of the following year noticed ;—and lastly, 
the debts and assets, in like manner with 
those of India.—The principal object in- 
tended by this investigation, in a financial 
view, is to discover the real state of the 
whole concern at the conclusion of the 
year, or the effect produced upon it by 
the complicated transactions of govern- 
ment and commerce during the course of 
the year. This will be obtained under 
the order above proposed, by stating a 
combined view of the increase or decrease: 
of the debts and assets both abroad and 
at home. It will be my endeavour, in the 
pursuit of the plan thus laid down, to 
afford such explanations as may appear 
requisite to the complete elucidation of 
the whole of the accounts, and to the re- 
moval of every appearance of intricacy ; 
and having accomplished this detail, I 
shall finally request the attention of the 
committee to some further observations, 
partly suggested from the investigation of 
the statements, but chiefly designed to 
afford that species of information which I 
have given reason to expect, as to the 
general situation of the affairs of the 
campany, io their most important rela- 
tions. 

BenGAL.—The revenues and charges: 
of the presidency of Bengal first claim the 
attention of the committee. They are 
stated in the accounts Nos. 1, 2, and S. 
That numbered 1, shows the annual re- 
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ceipts during the years 1797-8, 1788-9, 
and 1799-1800, which, on an average, is 
found to amount to 6,147,0314., exceeding 
the average of the three years, 1796-7 to 
1798-9, in the sum of 266,944/. Great 
satisfaction is derived from this circum- 
stance. ‘The average last adverted to 
exceeded that immediately preceding, 
principally from an increased receipt on 

the subsidy of Oude, in the year 1798-9. 
The large sum realized on this’ account, 
may, in some degree, affect the average 
now drawn ; but the difference Is likewise 
to be attributed to the increased produce 
of the company’s own immediate resources 
mm the last year of the account. 

' Omitting an average of the charges 
actually disbursed, as stated in No. 2, for 
reasons repeatedly assigned tu the House, 
I proceed to the examination of the reve- 
nues and charges of the year 1799-1800, 
compared with the estimate, as they 
appear in the account No. 3. This mode 
of statement, with respect to the charges, 
seems, in every view, best calculated to 
afford the most correct information; be- 
cause the charge immediately appertain- 
ing to the year is adjusted as nearly as 

sible ; and it must appear evident, that 

In no other way can the comparison with 
the estimate be made with propriety, as 
the charges of the year only are therein 
reckoned upon. The revenues are esti- 
mated to amount to 6,196,733/.; their 
actual amount was 6,504,788/.; exceed- 
ing the estimate in the sum of 308,005/. 

-- When the estimate was under the con- 
sideration of the committee last year, I 
was very sanguine in my hopes, that every 
expectation on the revenue side would be 
more than realized. From the present 
statement it will appear that my prespects 
were not visionary. In every item of the 
company's direct resources the estimate 
has been exceeded, while the only disap- 
pointment has been in the subsidy from 
Oude, which cannot properly be termed 
a defalcation, the stipulations of the treaty 
having been strictly adhered to. But at 
the time of forming the estimate it was 
expected that the whole of the additional 
subsidiary force would arrive at the ap- 
pointed stations in the vizier’s dominions, 
at an earlier period of the year than was 
actually the case: the sum receivable was 
therefore less. As more was paid for 
strengthening and repairing the forts than 
estimated, the nett difference amounted 
only to 44,2731. The aggregate amount 
of the excess upon the whole of the other 
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items of revenue is 352,278i. as follows, 
viz. Mint duties, 7,228/. from the quantity 
of bullion sent for coinage by private in- 
dividuals. Post-office collections, 1,755d. 
from the effect of new regulations in the 
department. Benares revenue, 29,075i. 
The prosperity of this district is remark- 
able. This is evidently proved, both by 
the realization of the permanent land 
rents, and by the increase of customs 
Land revenues, 55,0144: The excess 
under this head cannot fail of affording 
real satisfaction to the committee. The 
gradual diminution in this most important 
branch of the resources, from the yeae 
1794-5 to the year 1798-9, was observed 
by me with real concern. My anxiety 
onthat head has repeatedly been expressed. 
I nevertheless did entertain hopes, from 
the continued attention of the government 
of Bengal, the company could not fail of 
reaping ultimately the benefits they had 
every reason to expect from the singular 
advantages conferred on the landholders 
by the permanent system. The necessity 
of some farther interior regulations was 
discovered, as formerly noticed. They 
have been made, and the happy effects 
have very soon become apparent. The 
estimated receipt has been exceeded in 
the demand for the current jumma, and 
for the balances; and with the exception 
of the year 1794-5, when the amount re- 
covered on balances was considerable, the 
amount of the collection of the present 
year is unprecedented. Fees, éc. in the 
judicial department, 794/. Customs, 
39,444/. The extent of this increase 
cannot be properly appreciated, without 
adverting to the amount estimated under 
this head, 93,960/. Part of it may cer- 
tainly be attributed to the increased trade 
of the port of Calcutta; but it is chiefly: 
owing to the improvements introduced fa 
the administration of the department, and 
the talents and assiduity of the present 
collector. Salt, 46,768/. from the sale-of 
a greater quantity at a more advantageous 
rate. Opium, 169,025/. The boven 
of this resource has been anticipated, 

was particularly noticed last year. I 
estimate was calculated on a very 

rate scale. Although no doubt could be 
entertained of its being exceeded to a 
considerable amount, I was not sufficiently 
sanguine to expect so productive a sale. 
The advantages of the system under which 
this article is now provided have been 
completely manifested: the improvement 
of the quality occasioned an increased 
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demand, and an advanced price in the 
Eastern markets. Some arrangements 
have likewise been made by the govern- 
ment, tending to give facility to the trade. 
Stamp duties 3,178/. Although the pro- 
duce under this head does not yet amount 
to the expectations entertained when the 
duty was instituted, the progressive in- 
crease affords the hope of still farther 
improvement, and confirms the propriety 
of the measures adopted to give effect to 
the regulations. 

Before proceeding to the discussioa of 
the expenses, I must recall the attention 
of the committee to my remarks when the 
estimate was under consideration. I had 
then some fear that the estimated charges 
would be exceeded: I am concerned to 
find that those fears proved too well- 
founded. The charges, estimated to 
amount to 4,157,553/. actually amounted 
to 4,332,9913.; exceeding the estimate in 
the sum of 175,438/. The amount of the 
increase now stated is not very material, 
when that of the whole expenditure is 
taken into consideration; at least it is 
mot such as to impeach the accuracy of 
the estimate. In some instances it has 
arisen from circumstances connected with 
the addition to the receipts ; in others 
from contingencies, of which it is imprac- 
ticable to make a correct estimate. Ina 
few instances the charges have fallen short 
of the estimate. In both cases I shall 
submit explanations, confining myself to 
such items only where the variations have 
appeared to an amount requiring notice. 
Of those connected with the improvement 
of the resources, where an excess has 
taken place, are, the Mint charges 15,3344. 
The expense of this department is in pro- 
portion to the quantity of bullion coined, 
whether on account of the company or of 
private individuals. As in the latter case, 
particularly, a a quantity was sent 
for coinage, as explained in the receipts 
the additional charge may in part be attri- 
buted to that circumstance. The excess 
in the charges of the customs is also of 
this description, but bears no proportion 
to the increased receipt, and must be 
attributed to the estimate having been 
taken too low. The advances and charges 
of the salt department, likewise, to the 
amount of 45,2997. from an increase of 
advances, in consequence of the greater 

uantity sold, and from an addition to the 
urung charges. Those heads in which 
the estimate has been exceeded, from 
contingent er other circumstances, are, 
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the general charges of the civil depart- 
ment 54,634/. almost exclusively from the 
state of political affairs, and the great 
extension of those relations; from which 
the Durbar charges, and the expense of 
the embassies to native courts, have been 
considerably enhanced. Charges of the 
Adawluts and police 7,715l. principally 
from contingencies. Military charges, 
on the company’s account, 179,825i. 
from raising additional corps, and from 
contingencies in consequence of the war. 
Marine charges 6,090/. <A part of this 
excess is in the contingencies; also the 
addition of a pilot-vessel to the establish- 
ment. The gross amount of the excess 
beyond the estimate was 208,528/. The 
amount in which the expense has fallen 
short of the estimate is 33,0917. under the 
following heads: in the judicial depart- 
ment, the charges of the supreme court 
4,615/. from reductions, Buildings and 
fortifications 4,676/. it being impossible 
to calculate with precision the disburse- 
ments under thishead. Revenue charges 
20,648/. from a decrease of expense in 
most of the districts. The decrease in the 
ye advances and charges 5,720/. and 

the stamp-office charges 1,064/. do not 
require notice. The surplus of the actual 
receipts has been stated to amount to 
$08,0052. and the nett surplus of the actual 
charges to 175,438/. The excess of nett 
revenue, on a comparison with the esti- 
mate, will therefore be 132,567/..and the 
actual nett revenue of the presidency of 
Bengal, in the year 1799-1800, is 
2,171,7472. which exceeds the nett. reve- 
nue of the preceding year in the sum of 
142,423/. 

EstTiMATES, 1800-1801-—On looking 
over these estimates, I have the satisfac- 
tion to remark, that the calculations 
appear to be made with caution. Not- 
withstanding the revenues immediately 
belonging to the company were so un- 
commonly productive in the last year, 
and, from their general appearance there 
was no reason to expect defalcation in any 
material amount, the expectations are 
stated on very moderate principles. In 
most of these instances, indeed, they are 
taken much below the receipt of the last 
year, and the charges are rated on a scale 
prescribed by the actual expense of that 


year, varying only from circumstances ap- 


aring fully to justify the grounds of the 
ealculanioi:” Hence : material difference 
may be expected between the result of 
the estimates and that of the actual 
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accounts of the past year. The revenues 
are estimated in the last column of the 
account No. 1, to amount to 6,339,204. 
and the charges in the last column of the 
account No. 2, 4,422,0487. making a nett 
estimated revenue of 1,917,156. Ona 
comparison with the actual accounts of 
the last year, the receipt in general is es- 
timated at a less amount by 165,534.; 
and the charge at a greater, by 89,0571. : 
but looking over the particular items in 
both instances, I find the variations very 
- considerable. On the revenue-side, a less 
receipt is stated under most of the heads, 
amounting in the whole to 394,3411. and 
@ greater on some, amounting to 228,8071. 
The same appears in the charges, although 
the excess is only to the amount above 
stated. A decrease, in some instances, is 
expected, amounting to 212,404/.; and 
an increase in others amounting to 
$01,461/.; an explanation is therefore re- 
quisite. As to the revenues, the articles 
in which a decrease is expected are nu- 
merous. The mint 6,068. the great 
receipt of the last year having been partly 
contingent. Benares revenue. A less sum 
is expected by 50,883/. the collection of 
the last year having been much larger, 
not only from the realization of the 
whole of the current revenue, but from 
the recovery of the balance of the year 
preceding. The fluctuating part of 
this resource is likewise stated with 
caution. The Jand revenues are taken ata 
less amount by 88,1901. the estimate being 
calculated in reference to the actual collec- 
tion of the past year, without reckoning on 
so large a sum on the recovery of balances; 
the balance left due being less than in the 
year before. Although the customs are es- 
timated less by 3,484/. the amount is large 
compared with former years. The collec- 
tions of the first four months appear to war- 
raot the calculation here stated, and from 
the improvements already noticed, warrant 
also the expectation of the realization of 
the whole. The small difference from the 
last year may therefore be only ascribedtoa 
care not to over-rate the prospects in this 
instance. By far the greatest defalcation 
is looked for in the receipt from the sales 
of salt. It amounts to 243,9674. The 
produce of the sales of salt is estimated 
on the selling prices: those prices have 
fallen unusually low at the beginning of 
the year, the calculation was made ac- 
cordingly. As the subsequent sales were 
made on more favourable terms, it ma 

reasonably be hoped that the estimate will 
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be realized, if not exceeded. The articles 
on which a.greater receipt is expected, 
are, The subsidy from Oude 192,210V. 
The larger receipt on this account is in 
consequence of further arrangements with 
the vizier, for the employment of a 
greater subsidiary force for the protection 
of his dominions. As this pi Wich be 
entered upon more at large hereafter, I 
shall only now state, that the receipt in 
this year does not comprise the whole 
sum which may ultimately be expected 
under the arrangement. The military 
charges of course, will be found to incur 
& proportionate increase. The expecta- 
tion from the sales of opium is stated at 
$8,975l. more than realized last year, in 
consequence of the favourable accounts 
received from the eastern markets, of the 
increasing confidence of the purchasers 
and consumers in the quality of the article, 
under the present improved state of its 
manufacture. The demand is likewise 
expected to increase, from the arrange- 
ments of the government already noticed: 
but I am fearful that these expectations 
are rather over-rated. The stamp duties 
are taken at 2,6221. more. The expected 
effect of the new regulations d in the 
year, might perhaps have justified a higher 
estimate; but as the operation does not 
fully take place till the month of October, 
it may probably have been thought ‘pru- 
dent to calculate the receipt of a moderate 
amount. Previous to entering upon a 
minute examination of the charges, it is 
to be remarked, that if the two accounts 
are referred to, it will appear, notwith- 
standing the apparent increase, that 
those falling immediately to be defrayed 
from the company’s revenues are in gene- 
ral expected to be less, and the great ad- 
dition is occasioned by the force required 
uoder the engagements with the visier. 
A smaller expense is estimated under the 
following heads: The Mint 12,550¢. prin- 
cipally in the contingencies. Post-office 
and Benares in a small.amount. The 
charges of the supreme court 8,735/. in 
consequence of retrenchments. The re- 
venue charges 11,716/. some reductions 
having taken place, and others being ex- 
‘ected, The charges on the customs 
1,4197. from the estimate being taken the 
same asin the last year. Salt advances 
and charges 33,470¢. The diminution of 
the sales will of course affect the charges, 
as far as regards the commission. The 
charges expected to be more than in the 
last year, are those at Lucknow, and of the 
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civil department, joao amounting to 
20,753. occasioned, principally, by the en- 
Jarged political relations of the government. 
The military charges 120,709/. Theforceto 
be employed in the vizier’s dominions is the 
sole cause of this increase. Indeed the 
charges to be defrayed by the company are 
estimated at near fourteen lacs, or 140,000/. 
below the amount of the last year, in con- 
sequence of a less demand for stores and 
contingencies, and the transfer of a part 
of the force into Oude, so that the whole 
addition chargeable to the vizier is 
260,282. This exceeds the additional 
receipt; but nothing is reckoned upon in 
this year for the repairs of fortifications. 
The expense of buildings is stated less by 
6,416/. These expenses very commonly 
arise from contingent circumstances. The 
great charge of the last year was oc- 
casioned principally by the extensive 
repairs and additions to Allahabad, &c. : 
in the present year, by buildings at Cal- 
cutta, the council-house, &c.; and by the 
erection of cavalry cantonments. ‘The 
additional advance for the opium must be 
attributed to the more extensive manufac- 
ture and sale. The result of this compa- 
rison is, that in consequence of a smailer 
amount being reckoned upon, on the 
revenue-side of the account, and of the 
prospect of an increase in the charges, the 
nett revenue of the presidency of Bengal, 
in the year 1800-1801, is estimated to be 
less than that of the preceding year by 
254,591/. From the above. observations 
it may be inferred, that I entertain little 
doubt of the realization of the revenues. 
My hope that the charges will not be ex- 
ceeded, is founded on the knowledge that 
the Bengal government must be fully sen- 
sible of the absolute necessity of attention 
to economy in every practicable instance; 
so that there exists a reasonable prospect 
that the surplus revenue will not fall 
below the estimate.” 

Mapras.—The revenues and charges 
of the precedency of Madras will next 
- come under consideration: they are 

stated in the accounts numbered 4, 5, and 
6. To pursue the examinatien of them 
on the same principle as those of Bengal, 
I shall first state the average of the re- 
‘venues calculated on-the years 1797-8, 
.1798-9, 1799-1800, and, as was done last 
year, exclude the revenues of Ceylon, 
‘aod of the Dutch settlements. The re- 
ceipt of the year 1799-1800, is considera- 
bly swelled by the acquisitions in Mysore. 
That article will likewise be excluded, as 
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Ido not deem it correct to add to the 
average by so large a receipt in one year 
only. On these principles the average of 
the years above stated will be found to 
amount to 1,968,815/. which is more than 
the average last drawn by 97,363/. The 
increase now stated is chiefly occasioned 
by the additional receipts from Tanjore, 
and from the Nizam ; it is, however satis- 
factory to observe, that the realization of 
the company’s revenues have likewise 
contributed to the production of it. As 
it has not been usual to state an average 
of the charges, I shall proceed to the 
examination of the actual accounts of the 
year 1799-1800, compared with the esti- 
mates, as shown in the account No. 6. 
The revenues were estimated to amount 
to 2,507,5944.; their actual amount was 
2,822,5361; exceeding the estimate by 
$14,042). When the estimate was under 
examination, it was remarked, that an 
accession of revenue was reckoned upon, 
amounting nearly to 400,000/. I have 
great satisfaction in finding, that, bow- 
ever apparently high those expectations 
might have been, the issue bas proved 
them under-rated; for the productive re- 
ceipts of the last year have been still 
farther exceeded, to the amount of near 
80,000. beyond that above stated: but 
as the present object is a comparison with 
the estimate, my observations will be di- 
rected accordingly. The excess appear- 
ing on the post-oltice collections, and the 
land and sea customs, is occasioned, m 
the first instance, by the official regula- 
tions passed for the department; and in 
the latter, by the increase of the trade. 
The sum received under the head of Sub- 
sidy from Tanjore, was more than esti- 
mated by 97,872). The estimate was 
calculated on the supposition of the re- 
ceipt being, in part, on the footing of the 
former subsidy, and in part as a collec- 
tion of the revenues of the assumed dis- 
tricts. A complete change has since 
taken place, by a new arrangement made 
with the present Rajah, whereby the ex- 
clusive management of the revenues of 
the country is placed in the company’s 
revenue servants; the effect of which has 
been, that not only the inhabitants at 
large have acquired greater protection 
and advantage, but more has been re- 
alized on the collections. I shall have 
occasion to notice this subject more par- 
ticularly in my concluding observations. 
The subsidy from Mysore, and the re~ 
venues from the conquered countzies, 
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have exceded the estimates 231,778i. 
The subsidy is at a fixed amount: the 
punctual payment of it is the whole to be 
expected. The excess has been pro- 
duced by the revenues of the districts in 
the immediate possession of the company. 
The estimate was calculated on the prin- 
ciples prescribed by the schedule of their 
former rental; notwithstanding, by the 
report of an intelligent and well-informed 
officer, every reason existed for the ex- 
pectation of their being ultimately more 

roductive. At this early period, it was, 

owever, prudent to calculate the receipt 
ata moderate amount. It is satisfactory 
to be able, so soen, to realize such signal 
advantages from the brilliant achievements 
of the year 1799; as it affords, likewise, 
an earnest of what may be looked for, 
when the country shall have fully reco- 
vered from the effects which must have 
been produced by the operation of the 
war. The excess on the land revenues 
3s but small, 14,1902. Under the circum- 
stances of some of the districts during 
this year, there is no ground for com- 
plaiot on thishead. The collection, com- 
pared with former years, is handsome, and 
affords a proof of the abilities and exer- 
tions of the revenue servants. The re- 
venues of the Dutch settlements were 
more by 19,4333. the receipt from some 
ef them not having been inserted in the 
estimate. The deficiency in the actual 
receipts calls for few remarks. Exclusive 
of the Nizam’s subsidy, amounting to 
68,346/. (the realization of which need 
not be doubted), the whole.amounts only 
to 11,814/. of which 4,382. is in the re- 
venues of the ceded countries, and 5,803i. 
i the farms and licences. It is with great 
concern I find reason to observe, that the 
satisfactory inferences to be drawn from 
the inspection of the revenue-side of the 
account are considerably affected by that 
of the expenditure. The charges esti- 
mated to amount to 2,789,2301. actually 
amounted to 3,132,919/.; being an ex- 
cess of 393,689/. It being my most 
anxious desire that all aasaible advantage 
should be derived from every accession of 
the revenue, the expenses are the subject 
of my watchful attention. The charge of 
the last year, from its being the height 
of the war, was necessarily enormous : its 
successful termination before the forma- 
tion of the estimate, afforded the well- 
grounded expectation of a great diminu- 
tion in this year, and the military expense 
alone.was calculated at aless amount by 
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866,532/. A greater reductian was not 
under the then existing circumstances, to 
be looked for, as the army could not pru- 
dently be placed in cantonments till some 
months after the active operations had- 
been concluded, and till the quiet of 
the conquered territories should be abso- 
lutely ascertained. The propriety of this 
measure was very soon manifested. A 
desperate adventurer collected a nu- 
merous banditti, partly from the remains 
of Tippoeo's discomfited troops; and suc- 
ceeded, at first, in his ory incur- 
sions among the peaceable inhabitants of 
the country. It became necessary to 
march a considerable force against him, 
and to keep the army in readiness to deter 
any others from following his example. 
To this circumstance, principally, and to 
the augmentation of the establishment, 
may be attributed the chief part of the 
present excess; for the military charges 
alone were $07,112/. more than estimated. 
On most of the other heads of charge an 
increase has likewise occurred. In the 
Post-office charges 4,7T4/. from the exe 
pense attending the communication with 
the army in the civil charges 9,024. 
from contingencies, the expense of an 
entertainment given to the nizam’s mi- 
nister, &c. In the charges on the 
revenues 14,158/.; and in the charges on 
the revenues of the ceded countries 
9,675/. from Tuckavy advances; and con- 
tingencies of various descriptions; also 
on the assumed revenues of Tanjore 
25,1572. in consequence of ne new ar- 
rangement. The increase in the expense 
of Ceylon, and the Dutch settlements, 
and of the maintenance of the prisoners, 


is 46,1262. in supplies, &c. onl 
articles in which a decease has appea 
are the buildings and fortifications, 
17,194¢.; and the charges and stipends 
in Mysore 5,139/.: the expenditure, a 
either instance, not having been requisite 
to the amount estimated. The general 
effect produced by these numerous varia- 
tions is—the excess of the actual revenues 
beyond the estimate was $14,942/.; this 
sum deducted from the excess of the ac- 
tual charge, amounting to 3$93,689% 
shows the excess of the nett charge to be 
78,7471. The actaal surplus charge of 
this presidency, in the year 1799-1800, 
was $10,388/. which is less than the esur- 
plus charge of the preceding year by 
1,124,083¢. | : 
EstIMATES, 1800, 380].—It would 
have afforded me real gratification to have 
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found it in my power to introduce the 
prospects of the next year in.a more fa- 
vouraile view than the actual out-turn of 
the last. The resources, indeed, wear a 
most flattering appearance; but from 
various causes, which I shall explain, the 
charges are estimated at a greatly in- 
creased amount. The revenues, by the 
account No. 4, are estimated to produce 
3,273,0714.; and the charges, by No. 5, 
to amount to $,723,112/.; showing a nett 
charge ef 450,0414 I have, as usual, 
attentively examined every item con- 
tained in these estimates. The estimated 
revenues are expected to exceed the 
actual of the last year by 450,535/.; this 
as the nett excess. On a few articles a less 
amount is stated: together, 37,2700. 
The charges are estimated at 590,193/. 
beyond those of the last year. This, also, 
is the nett excess; in some cases, a less 
expense being expected, amounting to 
38,1721. Previous to entering upon the 
explanation of the particular grounds on 
which these estimates are calculated, it is 
proper to apprize the committee of an 
omission which has occurred in the pre- 

aration of the account transmitted from 

ndia. It having been determined to 
place the whole of the acquisitions from 
the siamiat d Tippoo under the direct 
superintendance of the Madras govern- 
ment; the province of Malabar, hitherto 
under the Bombay government, was 
transferred accordingly. As both the 
revenues and charges of this province will 
be found excluded from the Bombay 
accounts, from the time of the transfer, 
they ought to have been taken in this es- 
timate; but it is apprehended the cir- 
cumstance has escaped the notice of the 
‘accountant at Madras. As tothe charge, 
the fact is not positively ascertained ; but 
with regard to the revenue, the auditor 
at the India-house has very properly 
noticed the omission, by a remark at the 
foot of the account; aod has likewise 
stated, that the full amount to be received 
from the nigam has not been included ; 
this, however, could not be inserted, as 
the treaty, from which the additional 
receipt is expected, was not ratified at 
the time of making the estimate. Those 
articles in which an increase is expected, 
man amount requiring notice, are, the 
revenues from Tanjore, 114,578/., which 
may be considered to arise from the full 
eftect of the new arrangement, adverted 
to in the remarks on the actual accounts. 
The Mysore revenues 188,155/. The 
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calculation, in this instance, appears 
warranted, as the receipt in the former 
year was only for ten months. The sub- 
sidy from the nizam 165,548/. in con- 
sequence of an agreement for an additional 
military force. A new treaty has since 
been concluded with his highness, ag 
already mentioned, making over to the 
company extensive districts in lieu of the 
subsidy hitherto paid, from which, it ig 
hoped considerable advantages will be 
derived, in every point of view. This 
subject will be illustrated more at large 
hereafter. A less receipt is expected 
from the Post-office collections, and from 
the customs. As, in both instances, these 
resources are of a fluctuating nature, it 
is prudent to state the expectations on a 
moderate scale. Of the expected increase 
in the charges, 438,792. are in the 
military. On a close investigation of 
the detail of the expected military ex- 
penditure, I find that, in some re- 
spects, it is lessened. The field charges 
in Mysore are much less, and those more 
immediately chargeable to the war with 
Tippoo in the last yeor are done away. 
The increase has been occasioned by a va- 
riety of circumstances: the addition to 
the establishment, of one regiment of 
native cavalry, the increase of the artil- 
lery, two regiments of native. infantry, 
and twelye companies of gun-lascars; by 
an increase of pay to the native officers 
and privates, from Ist July; from the 
expense preparatory to an expedition; 
and from other charges of different des- 
criptions, in a smaller amount. ‘The 
necessity of still more vigorous operations 
against the adventurer before noticed, has 
greatly enhanced the expense: this may 
be looked upon as a contingent charge, 
not hkely to be incurred in future, the 
campaign having specdily ended in the 
destruction of the offender, and the de- 
feat and dispersion of his adherents... The 
expense atlending the collection of the 
revenues of Tanjore, is taken at a greater 
amount than the last year, by 94,6204 
from the complete establishment of the 
new system in that country: and that in 
Mysore by 47,379]. from the further are 
rangements for the collections, and from 
the grant of allowances to persons for 
whom justice and policy required a pro- 
vision to be made. On the whole, the 
nett charge of this presidency in the year 
1800-1, is estimated to exceed that by 
the actual accounts of the last year by 
139,658. respecting which, 1 must take 
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leave to observe, that from the immense 
acquisition of resource, a more favourable 
result might reasonably have been ex- 
pected; and that, at least, the whole of 
the charges would have been defrayed by 
the revenue. The hope, however, may 
be indulged, when every arrangement in 
contemplation shall be completed, the 
finances of this presidency will assume a 
much more favourable aspect.” 
BomBAY.—The revenues and charges 
of the presidency of Bombay, are stated 
in the accounts numbered 7, 8, and 9. 
The revenues of the years 1797-8, 1798- 
9, and 1799-1800, are stated in No. 
7. The average collection of those 
three years amounted to 376,146/., and 
exceeded the average last drawn by 
23,2421. principally from the increase in 
the customs in the year 1799-1800, and 
the very productive collection of: the re- 
venues of the Malabar province in the 
two last years, but particularly the last. 
According to the plan adopted with re- 
ee to the accounts of the other presi- 
encies, the attention of the committee 
is next required to the comparison of the 
revenues and charges of the year 1799- 
1800, as estimated, and as they appeared 
by the actual accounts. A reference to 
o. 9 will show that the revenues, esti- 
mated to amount to 368,366/. actually 
amounted to 415,663/. being an excess of 
47,2971. The only deficient. receipt is, 
in this year again, in the land revenues: 
it is below the estimate 2,997/. The de- 
falcation is in the revenue of the current 
year, and it is expected that the arrear 
sill be realized in the next year’s collec- 
tions. The subsidy from the rajah of 
Travancore has been realized, and an 
excess has arisen in all the other articles 
of revenue. On the customs, to the 
amount of 13,238/. in consequence of an 
additional one per cent laid generally to 
defray the expense of the augmentation 
of the marine establishment, for the ex- 
press purpose of protecting the trade; 
and of an additional two per cent on the 
trade in the Persian and Arabian Gulphs, 
commuted for a commission formerly paid 
the chief of Surat. A trivial increase is 
exhibited under farms and licences; but 
the most satisfactory excess is in the 
collection of the revenues of the ceded 
countries: it amounted to 36,160/. The 
collection of last year was considerable : 
the estimate reckoned upon a still greater 
sum, from the expectation of: the good 
effect of the wise and energetic measures 
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adopted by the government to ensure the 
realization of the revenue. The clauses 
in ths leases, empowering the government 
to take possession of the several districts 
when the renters failed in the fulfilment 
of their engagements, were enforced in 
every case where it appeared necessary, 
and the districts were placed under the 
direct management of the company’s ser- 
vants; from whose exertions the demands 
upon them were recovered, and the sti- 
pulated allowances were paid to the de- 
faulters. The productive collection of 
the year may likewise be attributed to the 
further progress in the establishment of 
the company’s authority, and to the suc- 
cessful operations in Mysore, from whence 
one constant cause of discontent has been 
effectually removed. The charges were 
estimated to amount to 1,450,476/.; their 
actual amount was 1,495,270/.; being 
more than the estimate 44,794/. This, 
as usual, is the nett excess of charge. In 
several instances the charges were less 
than estimated, to the amount of 50,8414 
Those occasioning the excess amounted 
to 95,6351. Of the first, the military 
charges formed the greatest part: it was 
40,312. When the estimate was before 
the committee, it was intimated, that the 
calculation was made on the Hels spate 
thet the army would remain in the field 
during the year. As that was not the 
case, the whole expense was not incurred, 
although the expense of extraordinaries 


was still very considerable. The expense 


of buildings and fortifications was less by 
8,8344. the favourable alteration in cir- 
cumstances having rendered unnecessary 
so considerable an expenditure. The 
increase in the revenue expenses 1,6954 
arises from an additional appointment of 
collector at Salsette. The instances 
where the estimate has been exceeded are 
as follow, viz. Civil charges 15,9322. 
The excess, in this instance, arises from 
various causes; embassies to native courts, 
particularly to Persia and Mocha; the 
establishment of a press; the institution 
of a court of Adawlut for Salsette and 
Bombay; and other circumstances too 
minute to be here specified. The greatest 
excess, by far, is in the marine charges. 
It amounted to 64,2214 and is partly 
occasioned by the regulations newly 
ordered by the court of directors for this 
department, by which a marine board is 
established for the general superintend- 
ance, and the officers of this useful branch 
of the service are placed on amore rea- 
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table footing. These expenses have 
ben likewise much increased by the out- 
fit of vessels for some important services 
required in the year. The expenditure 
of stores for the outfit of cruisers appears 
very great, although they are stated to 
have been unavoidable. The government 
of Bombay have very laudably paid a 
proper attention to these circumstances, 
and taken such measures as may be ex- 

ected to keep the charges within due 
bound The last article in the excess 
of charge is the expense of the collection 
of the revenues in the ceded countries, 
to the amount of 15,482/. and arises, in 
part, from the allowances to the dispos- 
sessed Malabar rajahs, -as noticed under 
the revenues. Deducting the excess of 
charge, amounting to 44,794/. from the 
excess of revenue, which was 47,297). 
the nett excess charge is less than esti- 
mated 2,503/. and the surplus of the ac- 
tual charge of this presidency in the year 
1799-1800, was 1,079,607/. which exceeds 
the surplus charge of the preceding year 
in 183,5714. 

Estimates, 1800, 1801.—The pros- 
pects of the presidency of Bombay, for 
the year 1800-1, are stated in the last co- 
Jumns of the accounts No. 7 and 8. The 
revenues are estimated to amount to 
300,475/, and the charges to 1,051,693/. ; 
making the excess in the charges 751,21 8/. 
This estimate will be found in the result 
to differ materially from the actual ac- 
counts of the last year; the revenues be- 
ing stated at a less amount by 115,188. 
and the charges by 443,577/. These 
great alterations are chiefly occasioned 
by the arrangement transferring the Ma- 
labar province to the superintendance of 
the Madras government, in consequence 
of which, the revenues, as well as the mi- 
litary and revenue expences of this dis- 
trict, are only calculated for two months. 
The difference on the revenue side of the 
statement, upon this account alone, is 
185,958/. It is satisfactory to find, that 
the cause of the nett difference in the re- 
ceipt being.no more than above stated, is 
from the expectation of an increase in 
every other article of revenue, to the 
amount of upwards of six lacs of rupees. 
The land revenues 17,543/. partly from 
the recovery of balances, but mostly from 
an alteration in the internal government 
of Surat, by which the entire management 
is vested in the company, as will be no- 
ticed in the sequel. This circumstance 
will likewise greatly contribute to add 
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both to the customs, and to the farms and 
licences. The expected increase of cus- 
toms amounts to 22,944/.; but this is like- 
wise, In part, occasioned by the complete 
operation of the additional duty of one 
per cent already mentioned. On the 
farms and licences, the increased receipt 
expected is 30,064/. and arises solely at 
Surat. Notwithstanding the reduction of 
expenses to the amount already stated, 
on comparing the particulars of the ac- 
count, it appears, that, with the exception 
of those I have mentioned, every other 
head exhibits a prospect of increase. The 
civil 4,559/. from the new arrangement of 
the factory at Surat, and the completion 
of the judicial' establishments ; in some re- 
spects, a less expense is reckoned upon. 
The marine 10,186/. In some cases, the 
expenses of this department, likewise, are 
expected to be less than the last year ; but 
the building of a new vessel, and the equip- 
ment and supply of ships, in the peculiar 
circumstances of this year, will probably 
occasion the additional expense. Passing 
over the small additional expense for 
buildings, which is principally occasioned 
by the erection of a new gaol: the only 
observation remaining to be made is on 
the increase in the revenue expenses, 
amounting to 25,9412. . This also arises, 
in most part, from the transactions at Su- 
rat ; for at the same time the company ob- 
tained some additional revenue, it was in- 
cumbent that effectual provision should 
be made, not only for.the nabob, but-also 
that an equivalent should be given to se= 
veral persons under his government, who 
might suffer from the change. The ex- 
planation required onthe two heads, where 
a decrease of expense is stated, are few. 
The charge of collections of the revenues 
of the Malabar province is accounted for 
in the preceding explanations. The dif- 
ference of the military charge, amountin 

to 414,719/. may be generally explained 
in the same way ; but it is to be remarked, 
that it would have appeared still to a 
larger amount, if it had not been found 
necessary to make an augmentation of the 
military establishment at this presidency. 
The general result of the comparison be- 
tween the revenues andy expenses of this 
presidency, by the actual accounts of the 
year 1799-1800, and as estimated for the 
year 1800-1, is, the surplus charge is es- 
timated below that in the former year by 
328,3891. From the complicated state, 
and the intricacy of the materials under 
which this estimate was formed, it may 
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not be prudent for me to offer a direct 

opinion as to the actual out-turn. I am 

not, however, without my hopes, from the 

minute attention displayed by the present 

superior and inferior departments of this 
residency, that the difference will not 
e toa material amount. 

BENCOOLEN, PINANG, &c.—The reve- 
nues and charges of the settlement of 
Bencoolen, or Fort Marlboro’, are stated 
in detail in the account No. 10 (a). No 
accounts have been received from that re- 
sidency later than those laid before the 
House last year. This, however, is not 
of material consequence on the present 
occasion ; it having always been usual to 
take the actual supply from India to this 
place, as well as to the settlement at Pi- 
nang, and to the island of St. Helena, for 
the charge. In this year, the whole of the 
supply has been furnished from Bengal. 
It may not be improper here to repeat, 
that the average of the revenues and 
charges for three years, 1796-7 to 1798-9, 
by the accounts above referred to, is as 
follows :—Revenues, 5,589%.; Charges, 
113,214/., being a nett charge of 107,675¢. 
The nett charge for the year 1799-1800 is 
estimated at 84,1877. The supplies from 
Bengal to these settlements were esti- 
mated to amount, in the year 1799-1800, 
to 100,920/.: they actually amounted, by 
No. 18, to 171,3634.; being more than 
estimated 70,443/, The excess, in this 
instance, is almost exclusively in the sup- 

ly to Bencoolen ; that to Pinang was 
low the estimate. I have formerly re- 
marked, that the expense of the first was 
more than intended by the court, and that 
measures were taken to reduce it within 
due limits. A gentleman of respectabilit 
has been deputed as a commissioner, wit 
instructions to enter upon a very close 
investigation of the subject. Advices 
have been received, detailing circumstan- 
tially his first proceedings, and the ar- 
rangements proposed; but the effect of 
them on the finances cannot as bh be 
exactly ascertained. Some judgment 
may, however, be formed, from the sup- 
ly estimated to be required from Bengal, 
in the pear 1800-1, being 97,9041. below 
that of the year preceding. The aggre- 
gate of the supp ies, estimated for these 
settlements in the year 1800-1, is 82,3604. 
whieh, on the whole, is less than the ac- 
tual supply in the last year 89,00N. 
The view hitherto taken of the accounts 
before the committee merely related to 
the revenues and charges of the several 
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presidencies, respectively : my next inten- 
tion is, to state them in general results 
both by the actual accounts and the esti- 
mates; when I shall, in each respect, dis- 
cover the nett revenue, and afterwards 
show the further demand for interest on 
the debts; and, by bringing to notice the 
amount of the produce of the sale of the 
imports from Europe, ascertain the sum 
remaining applicable to the commerce. 

GENERAL Vizw.—The general result 
of the revenues and charges of the several 
presidencies in India, in the year 1799- 
1800, is as follows, viz. 


ReEvENUVES. 


Of Bengal .----.0. #. 6,504,738 
Madras --+peceees 2,822,586 
Bombay eeoentececce 415,663 

Total Revenues 


Ciarces. 


Of Ben ] eeeverseeere 4,332,991 
Ma TAS ececscececes $,132,919 
Bomba @eeoeenegece 1,405,270 

otal Charges 


9,742,987 


8,961,180 


Nett Revenue of the three Presi- 


encies Peete ee ae ee ee eo 38 781,757 
Deduct Supplies from Bengal to 
Bencoolen, &c. «+----++eeee 171,368 
The Remainder is -----. 610,394 
And deducted from the Interest 
paid on the debts 
At Bengal ecccccecce 642,818 
Madras Caeevveeaeecece 253,667 
Bombay Ceeeeveeee 83,371 
Total Interest _ 978,856 
will show the deficiency of the Ter- 
ritorial and other Revenues to 
answer the Charges, and the In- 
terest on the Debts, to amount 7 
to @eeeee0e e@eeseeoaoeevegeeeede @ $68,463 
Deducting this sum from the pro- 
duce of the sales of the various 
imports from Europe, amounting 
to Soeeeeeseeeeeeevegsevosene 706,495 


The Remainder ---esccoes £, 338,088 


is the amount left applicable in this view 
to the purposes of commerce ; which dif- 
fers from the general result of the esti- 
mates for this year in an excess of 
4,479. and isa more favourable statement 
than that of the last year by 944,483¢. 
Although this result has proved to be 
much more favourable than that of the 
last year, it bears nd manner of propor- 
tion to the demands which must arise for 
the payment of commerciat charges, the 
advances for investments, and for’ other 
purposes, in the extensive transactions of 
¢ 
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the company. 
account of the Indian investment, and to- 
wards the supply of that at Canton, with 
the charges on the trade, in the year 
1799-1800, were as follow; viz. 


At Benoa. 


Charges of the Board of Trade 
at the Presidency and 
FactorieS «ceccecccecs 

sla for the invest- 

ent with commission 865,694 
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101,412 


967,106 
Add—Supplies to Canton 230,658. 
Total 


At Mapras. 


Charges, allowances, &c. 
in the commercial de- 
artment eeresverscnees 83,500 
avancee for investment 
: with charges-+-+e.es+> 584,834 
668,334 
‘Add—Supply to Canton -- 183,149 
Total Madras 7 


At Bomsay, 


Salaries, &c. in the’ com- 
- mercial department.--- 16,980 
Advances for the invest- 

ment, with charges «++ 283,949 


851,483 


$00,879 
Add—Supply to Canton -- 15,114 
Total Bombay ——-__ 153,993 


At Bencooren, or Fort Maino’ 


Cargoes to Europe:ceececceccece 30,504 
Total advances for the commerce 
and charges «occcoescccceeses 9,395,744 


These advances exceed the estimate 
about 60,000/. The supply to canton 
was 204,000/. more than estimated. An 
alteration in this part of the commercial 
system has taken place, as will be here- 
after noticed. e question must natu- 
ra!ly arise, from whence funds could be 


derived to meet demands to so considera- | - 


ble anamount? To which I shall merely 
now reply, that in whatever amount the 
supplies from Europe in bullion, and the 
cash received for bills on the court of di- 
rectors, were found deficient, money was 
raised on loans, as will appear in the in- 
crease of the Indian debt. The cargoes 
actually shipped for Europe from India, 
in the year 1799-1800 with the charges 
not added to the invoices, amounted, to 
2,168,3022, exceeding the advances on 
account of the Indian investment in this 
year 201,000/. the difference being sup- 
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‘The advances made on | plied from the goods already in the ware- 


houses. 

The general result of the revenues and 
charges of the several presidencies in In- 
dia as estimated for the year 1800-1 is as 
follows, viz. 


REVENUES. 

Of Bengal----...ss0++ 6,339,204 
Madragssseccccsece 3,273,071 
se @eeeceaneceaess 300,475 

otal revenues —-————. 
| CHARGES, 

Of Bengal-.-c.sesee- 4,499,048 


MadraS-++see+see-e 3,723,112 
Bombay -++-++++++ 1,051,693 


9,912,750 


Total charges 9,196,853 
Net estimated revenue of the three 
Presidencies -seorscesseee e*s 715,897 
Deduct—Supplies from Bengal to 
Bencoolen, &c, ......- esecses 82,360 
The remainder is 633,537 


and deducted from the interest pay- 
able on the debts -.-....... e+ 1,082,042 

shews the estimated deficiency of 
the territorial, &c. revenues to 

448,505 


AMOUR TO s-ccceccccsrces eee 
which being deducted from the pro- 
duce of the sales of imports, 
amounting LOrecvccercccccecce $91,975 
ae eB 
The Remainder 143,470 


is the amount estimated to be applicable 
to the purposes of commerce in the year 
1800-1. The advances expected to be 
made in this year, for the purchase of 
investments in India, are stated at 
2,109,000/. and for China 743,000/. toge- 
ther 2,852,000/. _ 

This part of the subject will come 
under discussion hereafter; but it ma 
now be remarked, that the Bengal esti- 
mate calculates on the receipt of bullion 
from Canton, ia nearly the amount of the 
advances of that factory here stated. 
Dests In Inp1a.—The increase of the 
debts, and the cause of it, having been 
already brought to the notice of the com- 
mittee, I now proceed to state the amount. 
In April 1799 it was 12,995,526. In 
April 1800 it is 14,640,402/.; being an 
increase of 1,644,876/. The amount sub- 
scribed to the remittance, under the 
orders of June 1793, was $45,307/. In 
April 1799, the part of the above debe 
bearing interest amounted to 10,190,528¢. 
In April 1800, the amount was 12,301,5700.; 
being an increase of debt bearing inter- 
est, of 2,111,042/. The amount payable 
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annually for interest on the debts was, last 
year, 915,687/.; on the debts by the pre- 
sent accounts, it is stated at 1,082,042/. ; 
being an increase of annual ' interest 
amounting to 166,355/. 

Assets in Inp1a.—The value of the 
assets in India, consisting of cash, goods, 
stores &c. and debts owing to the com- 
pany, amounted on the 30th of April 
1799, to 10,259,107/.; on the 30th April 
1800, it amounted to 11,569,553/.; 
showing the value of assets to have in- 
creased in the sum of 1,310,4462. It is 
satisfactory to find, on examining the 
' detail of this statement, that the increase 
arises mostly from an addition to the real 
and effective property. The cash and good 
bills in the treasuries were to the amount 
of 756,000/. more than in the last year. 
The value of. stores was greater, as also 
the amount of the debts owing to the com- 
pany. The goods, both export and im- 
port, were less, as might be expected from 
the quantity shipped for Europe in the 
one instance stl the larger sale in the 
other. Deducting the increase of the 
assets, as above stated, from the increase 
of the debts, which has appeared to be 
1,644,876l.; the difference, 334,430/., is 
the amount in.which the. general state of 
the concern in India is, in this view, be- 
come worse during the year 1799-1800. 

Home AccounTs.—I have now ac- 
complished the investigation of the ac- 
counts relating to the finances in India. 
If the explanations have been carried to a 
great length, I trust the committee will 
impute it to my wish to afford them the 
information which, in this year, the many 
changes in some of the most important 

arts of the system seemed to prescribe. 

he state of = affairs at home, to which 
I shall now have occasion to request their 
attention, from being less complicated in 
every respect, will require a much smaller 
portion of their time ; as, from the greater 
regularity which it is practicable to es- 
tablish in the management, the observations 
may be comprised in a narrower compass. 
The accounts under reference, relating to 
this branch of theconcerns of the company, 
are numbered 23, 24, and 25. The extent 
of the trade being first to be noticed, as 
the general spring of all the other trans- 
actions at home, will appear in the ac- 
count No. 25. The aggregate amount of 
the sales of goods from India and China, 
in the year 1800-1, is there stated to ‘have 
been 10,323,452/. which exceeds the sales 
ef the last year by 162,842/. This is the 
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general excess. On a more particular 
comparison, it appears that the excess on 
the goods sold on the company’s account 
alone was 234,314/. On goods sold for 
the account of private traders 45,112. 
Together 279,426/. While there was a 
decrease of those sold under the Neutral 
Property act, amounting to 116,584/. 
making the nett excess, as before stated, 
162,842/. From which it will appear, that 
the advantages immediately derived by 
the company and the British subjects have 
increased, beyond what was stated in the 
comparison of the aggregate of the sales 
generally. This comparison will still be 
more in favouf of the present year, on 
adverting to the operation of the Ware- 
housing act. A great part of the goods 
sold in the last year was subject to the 
payment of the customs, which of course 
were included in the amount of the sales; 
whereas, in the present year, the full ef- 
fect of that act has been experienced. 
The sales of the company's goods in this 
year were estimated, to amount to 
6,675,0002. Their actual amount was 
7,602,0412. being more than estimated 
927,0417. The estimate of the sales in 
this year was calculated as usual, taking 
into consideration the general appearance 
of the state of the trade, and the proba- 
bility of the demand, as well as the arrival 
of goods to supply the demand ; using, at 
the same time, @ proper caution, not to 
reckon too much on the extensive sales of 
the two preceding years. The great ex- 
cess proves the stability of the trade ; and 
it is satisfactory to find, that the effect. of 
the additional duty on tea has not tended 
to diminish the sale of it. The estimate 
under this article has been exceeded up- 
wards of 600,000/. and may be partly at- 
tributed to an increased price, and partly 
to the sale of a smaller quantity in private 
trade than was expected in this year. The 
Warehousing act has operated very fa- 
vourably on the disposal of the Bengal 
pes goods, which were sold also at 

igher prices than expected. The excess 
on this article was 186,879. and the quan- 
tity sold was to an amount exceeding the 
last year by $50,000/. A greater quantity 
of saltpetre was sold than estimated ; like- 
wise drugs, sugar, &c. from greater arri- 
vals in the latter instance. e smaller 
arrivals of Coast and Surat goods, and 
raw silk, occasioned a less sale; the sale, 
however, of the former exceeded the last 
year by near 300,000/. On the whole the 
estimate was exceeded 1,155,861/., while 
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the deficiency was only 228,820. making 
the nett excess as before stated. The 
realization of the produce of the sales, and 
the application, will appear in the cash 
transactions of the company next for exa- 
mination, on the comparison with the esti- 
mate for the year 1800-1. The receipt 
on the sales was estimated to amount to 
6,201,000/. The amount actually received 
was, by No. 23, 7,382,849/. exceeding the 
estimate in the sum of ],181,8497. The 
prosperous state of the trade cannot be 
more fully evinced, than by this examina- 
tion; and it is satisfactory to observe, 
that, with the exception of only 9,5004. in 
company’sbonds, the whole ofthe payments 
was made in cash. The charges and profit 
on private trade, estimated to amount to 
100,000/. aetually amounted to 33,4291. 
being more than estimated 383,429/. It 
has often been remarked, that it is impos- 
sible to form an estimate, in this instance, 
‘with any precision from the uncertainty 
of the quantity of goods which may be 
disposed of in the year upon private ac- 
count; from this circumstance, likewise, 
no estimate is ever made of the customs 
and freight. 

Comparing the other estimated receipts 
with the actual, I find that the receipts 
on the account of private trade goods 
exceeded the estimate 1,276,713/.: but 
an excess, in this case, has uniformly 
taken place, as the estimate only calcu- 
Jates on the receipt for goods actually 
sold, without taking at all into consider- 
ation what may: be disposed of. With 
the exception of a small issue of bonds to 
the amount of 900/. I have noticed 
every excess. The receipts below the 
estimate were, from the ordnance for 
saltpetre 40,000/.; a small sum from 
‘persons returned from India; and 
600,000/. from government, on claims of 
the company. The last head will be 
more particularly noticed in the home 
assets: the payment was not made, the 
account being under examination. When 
the estimate was formed, it was expected 
the company might have occasion to 
dispose of their share of the Loyalty 
Loan: this, however, became unneces- 
sary, from the immense receipts on the 
sales, and from the forbearance of the 
Bank, with regard to their demand on 
‘the company, as will appear in the consi- 
-deration of the payments. The applica- 
tion of the amount received is particularly 
detailed in the payment side of the 
account now referred to. The customs 
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were below the sum estimated, after 
adjusting the part received for those on 
private trade; also the freight and 
demurrage, with the same adjustment, in 
upwards of 200,000/. the payments on 
this account depending greatly on the 
arrival of the ships, and the making up of 
the accounts. The export of goods 
being carried to a greater extent than 
intended at the time of making the esti- 
mate, has occasioned an excess amount- 
ing to 542,345/. The payment in this 
year on the Indian debt exceeded the 
estimate 117,010/. from the additional 
measures adopted in India for the liqui- 
dation of the debts, the necessity of 
which is immediately obvious. The bills 
of exchange from India and China were 
57,089/. below the estimate, when it was 
desirable, from the situation of affairs 
abroad, that they should have been 
carried to a much greater extent, and 
particularly as it was not found practi- 
cable to send out the quantity of bullion 
originally in contemplation. | 

On the review of the branch of the 
‘expenditure immediately applicable to 
the aid of the treasuries abroad, it will 
appear, that the payments intended on 
this account amounted to 3,595,6768. 
and that they actually amounted to 
$,919,590/., being 323,914/. more than 
estimated. Few remarks appear want- 
ing on the other items of this side of the 
account. The great excess in the private 
trade is partly accounted for by the 
explanation of” the receipts; the pay- 
ments being, in like manner, estimated on 
what is due for goods already sold, but 
actually taking place according to the 
sales in the year. The charges of mer- 
chandize exceeded the estimate $0,066/. 
in contingencies impossible to be foreseen 
at the commencement of the year. The 
purchase of buildings has occasioned 
some addition under this head. The 
articles in which the payments have fallen 
short of the estimate, to the greatest 
amount, are, the loans from the Bank, 
intended to be discharged in this year, 
which have been again deferred, as 
before noticed. The general result of 
this comparison is: although the actual 
receipts have fallen short of the estimated 
in upwards of 800,000/. from a disap- 
pointment in an expected payment from 
government, and from deferring the dis- 
posal of the Loyalty Loan; and although 
the’ estimated payments have been 
exceeded by an enlarged supply to India; 
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the very favourable produce from the 
sales of goods, and the extension of time 
for liquidation of the debts to the Bank, 
have so operated, that the balance of 
cash, estimated to be, on the Ist March 
1801, against the company in 368,013é. 
actually proved to be in their favour to 
the amount of 930,590/. being more 
favourable than estimated 1,298,6032. 

EsTiMATE, 1801-2.—The expectations 
of the year 1801-2 are likewise in the 
account No. 24. The amount estimated 
to be received on the sales of the goods 
seems to be warranted, by the extent of 
the trade and the experience of past 

ears. The receipt on this account is 
stated at 7,161,918/. on the following 
principle: The sales are estimated to 
amount to 7,119,400/., of which may be 
received, after the conclusion of the year, 
1,125,000/. which leaves the receipt on 
the account of those sales at 5,994,4002. ; 
the receipt on what was left due on the 
gales of last year is expected to be 
1,167,518/. The total is, as already 
stated, 7,161,9187. The sum due on 
private-trade goods and the loyalty Joan 
(again estimated to be disposed of in the 
year), are the only remaining articles on 
the receipt-side requiring notice; but on 
the former, the same difference may be 
expected, both in the receipts and pay- 
ments, as in the preceding years. The 
payments of a fixed nature are calculated 
on the established principles; thoge on 
account of India and China, for exports, 
bills, and bullion, with the Indian debt, 
are estimated to amount, in the whole, to 
4,026,710. which exceeds the last year 
in 107,120/. The intention of liquidating 
the Joans from the Bank, amounting to 
800,000/. is again stated. The general 
wesult of this estimate is:—Afler calcu- 
lating on payments for the account of 
Andia and Ena, in an amount exceeding 
four millions, and for the discharge of the 
debts to the Bank, without reckoning 
on any extraordinary aids to the receipts, 
the balance, on the Ist March 1802, is 
expected to be in favour of the company 
486,731, 

Dests AT Homr.—The debts owing 
by the company in England come next 
into consideration: their state is shown 
by the account No. 23. The comparison 
with the last year is as follows: On the 
Ast March 1800, they amounted to 
5,830,222/.: on the Ist March 1801, by 
the account referred to, they were 
5,393,9891., being a decrease of 456,233/, 
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The home debt is now reduced below the 
ordinary level. The decrease in this 
year is on a number of heads; the most 
material of which are, the bills of ex- 
change from China, the extensive relief 
afforded the Treasury there having ren- 
dered it asian cea! to draw bills to so 
great an amount as formerly; the Indian 
debt, from the large sum liquidated ia the 
year, and from the interruption to the 
operation of the remittance plan. Less 
sums are likewise owing on freight and 
demurrage, and the remuneration to 
captains of ships. The bond debt is 
likewise lessened. Of the cases in which 
any increase has occurred, that of the 
bills drawn from India is the principal; it 
amounted to 215,368/.: some further 
increase might be stated on this head; 
but that will be noticed in the adjust- 
ment at the conclusion of the general 
review. 

AssETs AT HoME AnD AFLOAT.—The 
value of the assets at home and afloat is 
likewise stated in the account last referred 
to. The comparison, in like manner with 


ithe debts, will be as follows, viz. On 
the Ist March 1800, the amount was 


16,185,950/.: on the lst March 180], 


by the present accounts, it was 
15,404,736/.; being a of 
781,2144. Notwithstanding the nett 


decrease is no more than that now stated, 
several variations appear in the detail to 
a considerable amount. In many in- 
stances an increase has occurred, The 
cash in course, from the improved 
balance: the sum due on sales of goeds 
is more than last year :—the value also of 
exports paid for, and the impress and 
war-dllowances to ships not arrived :—the 
value of the East India House and Ware- 
houses, from the improvements and addi- 
tions ;—but by far the greatest increase 
exhibited is in the sum stated to be due 
from government, for stores and supplies 
to his majesty’s troops, &c. ; it amounted 
to 879,6092. On this head, I can only 
add to the remark made on the increase 
in the last year, that the examination of 
the account is not finally completed, and 
that deductions may be expected to be 
made from it, when the counter-demand 
by government, as by the note at the 
bottom of the account No. 24, shall be 
settled; and probably from other adjust- 
ments which may be found necessary. 
The occasion of the decrease of the assets, 
in-general, arises almost entirely on two 
articles. The value of goods in the 
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warehouse is less than last year, by 
2,062,571). from the detention. of the 
ships beyond the usual time, and from 
the extensive sales in the year; and the 
cargoes outwards not arrived, 907,955/. 
from the delay in the dispatch of the ships 
in the last year. | 
CHINA AND St. HeLena.—The state 
of the company’s affairs at China and St. 
Helena may be ascertained by areference 
to the account No. 24. Compared with 
the last year, the difference is as follows, 
viz. The balance against the company at 
China, by the statements of last year, was 
220,022/.: by the present accounts it is in 
favour 1 ,226,079/.; which shows an improve- 
ment, amountingto1,446,101/. The books 
of St. Helena being closed on the 30th 
September in each year, are seldom re- 
ceived in time for the regular insertion of 
the balance in the stock by computation 
at home. The balance stated last year 
was by the books of the year 1797-8, and 
appeared to be in favour of the company 
62,235l.; the balance of the year 1798-9, 
by the present account, is also in favour 
§8,366l., which is less than the last year 
by 3,869/. and is therefore to be deducted 
from the improvement at China.—The 
nett improvement at China and St. Helena 
will then be 1,442,232/. I have now 
completed the proposed examination of 
the accounts before the committee, and 
carried into effect my intention respecting 
them, by giving such explanations as 
might convey a distinct idea of the nature 
of the many articles of revenue in India, 
and of the charges to be defrayed from 
them. The causes of the variations from 
the estimates have been also stated; the 
extent of the trade has been exhibited, 
and the receipts at home, with their ap- 
plication. The stock, or actual property 
of the company, with the demands out- 
standing against it (in other words, the 
debts and assets), both abroad and at 
home, have been compared with the 
amount on the last examination. It now 
only remains to ascertain the general 
effect produced upon the whole concern 
in the year by all the transactions of re- 
ceipt and expenditure. For this purpose 
I shall combine the several variations in 
the debts and assets, as follow: 


- Genera Comparative View of the 
Debts and Assets, by the last and pre- 
sent Year’s Accounts. 


- The debts in India have increased in 
the-sum of 1,644,876/. deducting there- 
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from the decrease of the debts at home, 
amounting to 436,233/.; the nett increase 
ot debt will appear to be 1,208,643/. 
The assets in India have increased 
1,310,446/., deducting the decrease of as- 
sets at home amounting to 781,214. The 
increase of assets is 529,232/., to which ig 
to be added the nett improved balance at 
China and St. Helena, as follows: China 
improvement 1,446,101/.: deduct St. 
Helena, which is less than last year 
$,8694.; the difference is 1,442,232. And 
the total shows the nett increase of the 
assets to be 1,971,464/., deducting the 
increase of debt, above stated, from the 
increase of the assets, an improvement 
would appear, in this point of view, to 
have been made in the state of the come 
pany’s affairs, generally, in the course of 
the year, to the amount of 762,821/.; but 
as, on a nearer examination of the state- 
ments from which these computations are 
made, it appears that, at the period for 
making up the stock accounts at home, 
those from India were not received to 
the date on which the state of the debts 
and assets abroad is now made up: I 
have found it necessary, in order to bring 
this very material part of the calculation 
to as near a point of accuracy as practi- 
cable, in a general review of so extensive 
a concern, to make several adjustments. 
They are as follow, viz. on the debit side 
of the account No. 24, an adjustment is 
made of the quick stock at Bengal, by 
the addition of bills drawn on the remit- 
tance loan. As the amount of those bills 
could not be included with the bills owing 
in England, from not having been ac- 
cepted, and as they were excluded from 
the account of the debts in India on 30th 
April 1800, from the supposition of this 
debt being payable here, they could not 
Properly be inserted in any other form. 
n the view now given, their amount 
should be deducted from the improve- 
ment, being certainly a debt owing by 
the company.—It is $91,915/. On the 
credit side of the account No. 23, it ap- 
ars necessary to make exactly the same 
ind of adjustment as in the last year, on 
the valne of the cargoes from England 
not arrived in India, at the date the se- 


veral quick stocks, on which the home 


accounts are made up. As the state of 
the assets abroad is calculated in quick 
stocks of a later date, and included a part 
of those cargoes, it will be necessary to 
deduct their amount, which was 280,44 12, 
the total sum to be deducted is 672,356/. 
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The difference then remaining amounts to 
90,465/., and is the sum in which the 
general state of the whole concern 
appears, on the principles of this exami- 
nation, to have improved in the course of 
the year of account now before the com- 
- mittee. But I must (in addition to the 
observations on the assets of the last and 
the present year) remark, that a codnsi- 

derable variation may be expected in the 
- comparisons, when the examination of 
the claims of the company on govern- 
ment shall be completed, and when the 
demand of the paymasters-general, for 
advances on account of the troops in 
India, is taken into the account. 

When I undertook the tesk of stating 
this year the situation of India concerns 
in the manner I have been accustomed to 
do when in office, it was my original in- 
tention to have confined this statement to 
a dry recital, in the shape of resolutions, 
of the result of the accounts and esti- 
mates on the table. My reasons for this 
were, first, that, with the opinions I 
entertain of the result of the administra- 
tion of India for seventeen years past, 
under its present system, I could not well 
take a retrospective view of its past com- 
eke with its present situation, without 

eing liable to the imputation of an 
ostentatious display of occurrences, in 
which I may be supposed to have had a 
considerable share; and secondly, if I 
was to indulge myself in too flattering a 
prospec view of future expectations, 
might be accused of holding out san- 
guine- predictions on future events, re- 
specting which I had no responsibility, and 
the fulfilment of which was to depend upon 
others, and not upon myself. 

But, upon a nearer view of the sub- 
ject, and considering the manner in which 

concluded my statement of last year, I 
have persuaded myself, that it would be 
both unmanly and uncandid on my part, 
at this moment, if I was to conclude with 
barely recording resolutions stating the 
results arising out of the accounts which 
have been referred to the committee. I 
concluded my statement of last year in 
the following words : 

«¢ The final result of the whole is, the 
financial departments in India have expe- 
rienced material deterioration, from the 
united pressure of war expenses, and 
pounce of investments; but not in a 

egree to afford ground of alarm. A 
large proportion of the increase of the 
debt has been the occasion of adding to 
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the assets, from whence the home concern 
has been considerably enriched. It cer- 
tainly is of the first importance to devise 
a method by which the present burthens 
on India may be relieved; and I am happy 
in being enabled to remark, that the 
means for accomplishing this desirable 
object are to be found in various ways :— 
in principles of economy, as to the future 
expenditure; and in a proper application 
of the increased resources abroad. An 
examination must likewise be made, b 

what mode the home treasury can contri- 
bute to the diminution of the foreign 
debt. From the circumstances of the 
war, the establishments have been con- 
siderably extended. It will be a point of 
my diligent and close attention, that 
every practicable reduction shall be car- 
ried into effect, from which, with the 
favourable prospect to be indulged from 
the stability and permanence of the re- 
sources, and the unexampled prosperity 
of the commerce, no apprehensions need 
be entertained on account of the magni- 
tude of the present debt: 1 am prepared, 
indeed, to meet it at fourteen millions. 
My confidence in the means of retrieving 
the state of the finances abroad is farther 
strengthened, by reference to the expe- 
rience of former times. The situation of 
the company on the first establishment 
of the present system, is well known to 
have been such, that the full extent of 
their difficulties could not be ascertained 
till the year 1786. Inthe year 1797, I 
took occasion to offer to the committee a 
most flattering view of the surprising im- 
provement brought about in the course of 
ten years. The reduction of the debts, 
and the increase of the assets, were to an 
amount exceeding 11,100,000. sterling. 
It is true, that within that period money 
had been raised on additional capital, to 
the amount of $,740,000/.; but it must | 
likewise be taken into consideration, that 
the remainder may be termed a nett im- 
provement, under the events of an Indian 

war, at one time threatening serious dis- 
asters, though finally concluded highly 

to the advantage of the company: under 
the events likewise of the present Euro- 
pean war, during four years of the pe- 
riod, which caused enormous additions to 
the expense of freights, and of the pro- 
vision of every article of equipment ; and 
occasioned also great expenses by several 
expeditions, from which our rivals were 
deprived of their possessions in the East. 
But I have carried the comparison three, 
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years farther, which will take in a great 
‘of the immense expenditure of the 
te war with Mysore, and find, that the 
improvement during these thirteen years, 
on the same principle, is 11,880,000/. If| 
it be inquired, what is the state of the | 
concern between 1796-7 and the date of | 
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my mind contensplates the-amazing change 
in our political relations in the east at the 
present time, compared with what they 
were in 1784. 


A circumstantial detail of 
the many vicissitudes within the period, 
cannot be expected to be given, in the 
narrow space of time allotted to this in- 


the present accounts, in which period the | quiry : let it partly suffice to say, that, by 


extraordinary pressure has been mostly 
felt, it is satisfactory to discover, that 
-without any aid from increase of capital, 
the improvement has still been 747,0008. 
‘It is fair, then, to iofer, that so far from 
‘apprehensions, the most sanguine hopes 
may be indulged, from the present general 
‘aspect of the company’s affairs, whether 
considered politically or commercially ; 
that unless any thing unforeseen should | 
occur, the debts may, in afew years, be 
reduced to the amount at which it may be 
prudent to limit them; and that the sur- 
.plus produce of the revenues may be ap- 
. plied to the purposes intended, when the 
t arrangement took place. | 
These words have been given to the 
_ public ; and therefore, both my successors, 
.and the public at large, have a right to 
‘expect from me, at the close my 
Indian administration, that I should more 
.@istinctly explain the grounds of those 
expectations which I bad thus held out. 
prey Jb in the discharge of this task 
. which I impose on myself, I may be oblig- 
- ed torefer to past transactions, I shall re- 
frain from doing it, either ostentatiously 
or in great detail ; but if Iam to state my 
ex tions as to the future, it is impeos- 
. sible for me to do so without stating the 
Seen on which my confidence rests. 
change of system, in consequence 
. Of the institution of the present mode of 
administration, forming an era rather re- 
markable in the annals of the East India 
, company, from the particular situatien 
of their affairs, as well as from the clashin 
of interests and opinions socusioned 


thereby ; it may not be altogether foreign 
. to the present purpose, an particularly 
trom, peculiar circumstances under 


which I have the honour to address the 
. Committee, if I take a view of some of the 
events which have since combined to the 
. Increase of our power and influence, and 
-to their establishment on a basis not 
likely soon to be shaken. 

Beginning with the state of affairs in 
_ India, both as it concerns our external re- 
. lations, and the internal situation of our 
. Own extensive and valuable possessions. 
. [tis with the most heartfelt gatisfaction. 
(VOL. XXXVJ : | 


a happy combination of efforts both abroad 
and at home, effects have been produced 
which could scarcely have entered the 
minds of the most sanguine. In the year 
1784, peace had been recently obtained 
from our inveterate and determined enemy, 
the late Tippoo Sultaun, as a boon, in 
fact, essential to the preservation of eur 


| possessions on the peninsula of India, for 


the most part su ering from the ravages 
of war, to a degree which peace and time 
alone could recover. The period follow- 
ing that peace, till the unprovoked hos- 
tility on the lines of our ally the rajah of 
Travancore, was little more than an un- 
ceasing expectation of war. It then be- 
came necessary, not only upon the faith 
of treaties, but upon principles of self- 
defence, to enter again upon a most 
arduous conflict with our enemy, in the 
plenitude of his power ; the issue of which 
rested, atone time, upon a very precarious 
balance, till the rare and singular talents 
of him whose: name must ever be men- 
tioned with gratitude and reverence, were 
called forth. (The noble and respectable 
character to whom I allude is the marquis 
Cornwallis). Such, however, was the 
nature of the contest, that two campaigns 
were requisite to bring it to an end; and 
truly glorious it was, affording at once a 


display of British prowcss in arme, and 


moderation in victory. The face of af- 
fairs was then completely changed. Peace 
was our grant, when summary vengeance 


‘was at our command. Policy and pru- 


dence required that the enemy should be 
reduced in his power, and justice pre- 


.scribed that our allies and ourselves should 


receive some reimbursements of the ex- _ 
penses we had respectively incurred: be 
was, therefore, not only amerced in a con- 
siderable sum, but stript of the half of bis 
dominions. Kot ge ef 

The next interval of peace bore a near 
resemblance to the last ; and it has been 
clearly ascertained, that the fixt bias of 
the mind of our enemy was-not only the 
recavery of his dominions, but also the 
accomplishment of our wutter destruction. 


The day at length arrived when forbear- 
ance eould do longer be exercised with 
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common attention to the safety of* our 
own interests. A new war became essen- 
tially necessary, which, by the most signal 
exertions of wisdom, energy, and courage, 
was soon brought to a termination in the 
death of him who provoked it, and in the 
entire conquest of his dominions. These 
great events, and the arrangements in 
consequence, are on the records of par- 
liament; but I have adverted to them, in 
order to display the secure and permanent 
foundation on which our possessions are 
at this time held in that part of India. 
The accounts beforc the House will show 
the pecuniary advantages derived from 
them; a reference to the map will dis- 
cover, that we are now possessed of an 
extended territory, with a reduced fron- 
tier: and it further appears, that we are 
relieved from the dread of a power, which 
for a long series of years had, in connexion 
with our common enemy, been bent, if 

ossible, on our very expulsion from 
‘Indm. Such has been the extension of 
‘our power and influence in this part since 
the year 1784. : 

‘If we look to the state ef our alliances 
‘with the several powers in India, on the 
‘same comparison, the ‘view is equally 
‘aatisfactory. First, the Nizam: althoug 
‘allied by treaty duriy ‘a long series of 
years, the advantages to the company 
‘were frequently problematical, fromthe 
‘fluctuating politics of his .couft; ‘and 
maithough his highness furnished ‘somte as- 
‘sistance towards the object of the last war 
swith Tippoo, and reaped ‘his : proportion 
‘ofthe ‘advantages from the ‘successful 
‘termination of it; very soon after an in- 
‘fluence ‘prevailed in his councils, threat- 
"ening serious consequences. By ‘the 
‘fadieiows and decisive conduct of the 
‘present ‘goverer-general, that ‘influence 
ae been destroyed, our ee eee 
‘deprived of any prospect ‘of! -annoyimg us 
‘from that Sane ‘and this siltagentren: 
ndered ‘truly valuable. It -was.to this cir- 
- oumstanoe we were indebted ferthe usefal 
“Co-operation of ‘his higtziess's! ferce in‘ the 
“late Myserean war ;: and .to thiscircum- 
‘stance may ‘likewise Se attributed the 
happy event of our connexion ‘with 
‘Hydrabad, being now more firmiy 
rmented ‘than ever. “A new treaty -has 
-been lately entered: into, stipulating for'a 
considerable increased subsidiary force ; 
and mstead of leaving the! payment of the 
subsidy to the uncertain receipts ‘ef his 
own treasury, he has-asstgned' to: the ‘com- 
‘pany-the whole of the territories acquired 

; 
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from the late sultan of Mysore. By this 
measure, tlie possibility of dispute ‘be- 
tween the two powers, on the score of 
punctuality of payment, will be effectually 
removed, and the company will receive 
ample remuneration for the expense of 
the forces supplied by them. The 
with the rajah of Mt raveicore. thoug 
not productive of advantages to so great 
an extent, may still be mentioned, as an 
event, within the period alluded to, tend- 
ing to strengthen our influence. Our 
more particular connexions an this side of 
India are, the nabob of Arcot, the 
rajah of Tanjore, and the nabob of Surat. 
—The nabob of Arcot. The alliance 
with his family is well known to have been 
of very ancient date. The Hentity of 
interests between him and the company is 
obvious. The treaty under which our 
resent relation with him stands, was dated 
in 1792, and was entered into with his 
father, on terms extremely favourable ‘to 
him. I have several times mentioned to 
the House my wish, that that treaty 
might undergo several modifications: the 
interests of the company, and the welfare 
of the inhabitants of the districts under 
his highness’s goverament, requifed it. 
That it has not yet taken place, is no 
proof of any thing against our general 
influence, as po apprehension whatever is 
to be entertained of his power.— With ‘the 
rajah of Tanjore we stand upon far better 
grounds. . 

I have bale intimated to the 
‘House ‘the-change introduced ‘in ' thiz‘al- 
liance, and the act of justice by which 
‘the. present’ rajah-was restored ‘to his right. 
Districts were, in the first place,' assigned 
to the company ‘for the payment of the 
subsidy ; but as this-oceasioned a species 
of divided government, ‘and our:system-of 
management was far better calculated to 
restore this fruitful eo ‘toa ‘state of 
prosperity, the young ‘rajah ‘very: wi 
chose to sich the whole to our direction. 
‘reserving ‘a respectable stipend for the 
support of the splendor of -his own House 
‘and that of:his family. A ‘treaty ‘was 
‘accordingly concluded to that éfeet m the 
year 1'799.—The nabeb ‘of ‘Sarat might 
not, perhaps, ‘be' thoughe $f sufficient im- 

rtance to introduce upon this eccasion ; 

ut having adverted to the new-errange- 
ments with him, ‘in the ‘examination of 
the Bombay accounts, it is preper to agate, 
that, by the grants in 1759, the exctosive 
management of thig city ard its depend- 
entcies was particularly vested in the ¢om- 
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peoy. From that period, however, it was 
thought proper to have a joint direction 
with the reigning nabob, till thelast-year, 
when it was deemed prudent that the 
gompany’s ofiginal rights should be re- 
established, and that the collection of the 
revenues, the civil government, and the 
military defence, should be placed with 
their servants. This was finally adjusted 
by an amicable compromise. A handsome 
atipend has been given to the nabob, and 
allowances granted to such of his depend- 
epta as appeared to have claims. — 

I have firat noticed the several pawers 
with. whom we are in strict alliance on 
this side of India, as being nearest the 
mare. immediate and active scene of poli- 
tical operations and changes ; but the im- 
provement of the connexign and influence 
with the nabob of Oude is of na less con- 
sequence to the interests of the company. 
The occurrences since the death of the 
late nabob have been formerly brought to 
the notice of the House; and the hope 
that was entertained, of the present 
nabob being induced to discharge his own 
weeleas and ill-disciplined army, and to 
employ an additional number of the com- 

ny's troops. This has been completely 

rought to effect, and at the same time 
that the company derive substantial ad- 
vantages, the real expenge to the nabob 
will be diminished. ‘Thug we find every 
alliance at this moment most completely 
strengthened, a very large annual resource 
ebtained, and, while the friendship of the 
parties ia effectually secured, the subsi- 

iary force employed still forms an in- 
tegral part of the defence of our own 
dominions. If we turn our attention to 
other powers of the East, a view entirely 
satisfactory presents itself. From the 
present state of the Mahratta empire, I 
gee no cause for apprehending the inter- 
ruption of tranquillity, independent of its 
being the interest of its rulers to maintain 
the priociples of harwony and peace. 
But if it were even at the zenith of its 
power, and hostilely disposed, our own 
situation is at this time such as not to 
dread the utmost consequences. The 
iat disposition of the Burman empire 
is another proof of the great respect with 
which we are viewed by our neighbours. 
i trust # will therefore be admitted, even 
from this abstract view, that with regard 
to our influence in the East, it is such as 
to gratify the wishes of the most sanguine. 
But a atill farther ground of satistaction 
arises, from the recollection that our 
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formidable European rivals have not only 


been expelled from their own possessions, 
but are, by the events now stated, effect- 
ually deprived of the power of seriously 
endangering oyr interests. I think it 
roper, however, to observe, that while 
give this flattering view of our. political 


situation in India, it is not with any inten- 


tion to lull our rulers into any supine or 
dangerous security. It would be an un- 


warrantable indiscretion on my part, if 1 


was, op auch a subject, to enter into any 


detail. I say, in general, that-ynremitting 
vigilance and watchfulness are as neces- 
sary as ever, Having got the better of 
old combinations, and annihilated the 
force of ancient enémies, do not let us 
suppose that circumstances may not arise 
to produce new. confederacies, and q sys 
tem of intrigue, not less dangeroua though 


differently directed. Those wha have 


given a comprehensive consideration to 


this subject will, without farther ane: 
nation, understand me, when I direct their 


vigilant attention to the state of Persia, to 


the northern frontiers of Hindostan, to 
the mouths of the Indus, and to the 


gulphs of Persia and Arabia, 


I shall now refer to the state of our 
own immediate dependencies, and the 
government of them. Here.a most flat- 
tering picture presents itself, inasmuch as 
we have the satisfaction of knowing, that, 
at the same time the company s resources 
have during the period alluded to been 
carried to the highest pitch of prosperity, 
the situation of the inhabitants of these 
extensive dominions has been considerab! 
ameliorated; andevery measure is adopted, 
that, with the security of the established 
demand of the state, those who pay that 
demand shall likewise enjoy every security 
in their persons and interests. The advan- 
tageousterms of the permanent settlement, 
and the beneticial tendency of the judiciad 
regulationsin Bengal, need not now bemen- 
tioned, having been often berore brought 
to the notice of the House; but merely 
as a display of the superior policy of the 
present system, under which, at the same 
time that every species of force or com- 
pulsion, further than what is prescribed 
by known and promulgated laws, is done 
away, the resources are fully realized, 
and the land-rents carried to an almost 
unprecedented extent, as already ob- 
served. From the experience of this 
system in Bengal, it bas been thought fit 
to extend it, as far as practicable, to 
every province under the company’s go- 
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vernment; and orders have been issued 
to the presidencies of Madras and Bombay 
for that purpose. The internal govern- 
ment of these presidencies improves every 
year. As to Bombay, the revenues of 
. the province of Malabar had, for the two 
last years, much increased in produce, 
as well as in facility of collection. One 
refractory tributary alone remained, who 
made the most ungrateful return for the 
clemency shown him. Little doubt need 
be entertained but he will soon be effec- 
tually subdued. A material change has 
Jately taken piece on this side of India, 
by the transfer of the Malabar province 
to the entire superintendance of the 
Madras government. The numerous tri- 
butaries under this government are now 
happily brought to that state of subjec- 
tion as to furnish the hope that the fre- 
quent insurreetions which I had the mor- 
tification to learn by the advices, will no 
more be heard of. Their expectation of 
support, and indeed the main-spring of 
every revelt, being effectually removed 
by the death of Tippoo, every hope may 
be entertained of the perfect establishment 
of'the quiet of the country. This has in 
part been already obtained amongst some 
of the most refractory, the southern po- 
ligars, who are now reported to be 
changed from an armed and _ lawless 
banditti to a peaceful and industrious 
peasantry. The tranquillity of the 
northern circars has frequently been in- 
terrupted by the restless and turbulent 
disposition of some of the Zemindars. 
Military aid has, on many occasions, been 
requisite to establish the authority of go- 
vernment. A more favourable prospect 
presents itself with regard to these dis- 
tricts likewise, the vigorous exertions, 
very proper'y called forth, having con- 
vinced the rebellious of the inefficacy of 
their attempts. But the time is fully ar- 
rived for the complete assumption of 
every power of government. The hap- 
piness of the numerous inhabitants of 
those parts renders it incumbent that they 
should receive the full benefits of a mild 
administration, in common with other 
classes of the subjects of the British do- 
minions; and that their quiet, and in fact 
their lives, should no longer be exposed 
to the caprice of subordinate rulers. The 
orders for the general assimilation of the 
system of government, both revenue and 
judicial, are, therefore, very properly 
timed. From the various habits and pre- 
judices of the land-holders and inferior 
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renters on this side of India, the full 


effects of this benevolent system may not 


so soon be proved as in Bengal. The 
jealousy of authority entertain 


by some 
of the Zemindars may likewise occasion 
interruption; but ne doubt exists, that 
steady and unshaken perseverance will 
eventually secure to the inhabitants all 
the benefits intended, and te the company 
the same advantages which they have 
reaped in the provinces of Bengal. This 
favourable prospectis further strengthened 
by the prudent plans adopted, as far as 
practicable, that the minds of the people 
should be prepared for the change, by 
their gradual introduction in some of the 
districts. In every case, however, the 
due consideration ah ges to their prejudices 
cannot fail of producing the ready assent 
of all who are not influenced by motives 
of private interest in the perpetuity of the 
resent divided mode of government. 
e secure and easy collection of the 
rents of the country is certainly an in- 
ducement te the introduction of this plan 
into the whole of the dominions; but it 
may likewise be safely averred, that the 
happiness and interest of the millions of 
sadustrious inhabitants is likewise one of 
the great and leading motives. The ex- 
ample of the Bengal provinces is sufficient 
to justify the intention, where the ready 
means of knowing the laws by their ge- 
neral promulgation, with those of obtain- 
ng justice, has produced the happiest 
effects; and it is certainly desirable, while 
the attempt is laudable, to secure the de- 
mands of the state, without. the recourse 
to military coercion which has unhappily 
been so frequently requisite in the dis- 
tricts under the Madras government. If 
I had been the sole actor in those bene- 
ficial consequences, which have resulted 
from the recent administration of India, 
I should not have felt it decorous on my 
part to have alluded to them, even in the 
general way I have done; but I owe it, 
in common justice, to those who have 
either assisted with their judgment in the 
formation of plans, or their active exer- 
tions in carrying them into execution ; 
and it cannot fail affording high satisfac- 
tion to the committee, to be informed that 
every measure, whether relating to re- 
venue or police, has been undertaken, no 
less with the view to the comfort and 
welfare of the Indian subjects, than to the 
advantage of the state. Having dis- 
tinctly explained, from year to year, most 
of these measures, a further recapitula- 
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tion isnot now wanting. I shall, therefore, 
‘proceed to state, that the improvement of 
the conimercial system, generally, has 
been equally an object of marked atten- 
tion. The most liberal encouragement 
has been given, that the productions of 
the fertile provinces under our dominion, 
should yield every advantage to the cul- 
tivators of the soil, to the manufacturers 
of goods, and to the adventure of the 

rivate merchant, Taxes discovered to 

e oppressive have been uniformly abo- 
lished ; and it may safely be averred, 
that a greater freedom of trade is enjoyed 
under our government, than in any other 
part of India. As to Bengal, by the 


official accounts, the general increase of 


the trade has been stated with great 
clearness and precision. Articles of ex- 
port, as formerly remarked to the com- 
mittee, not known till late years, have 
been cultivated to an immense extent. 
Theat of Indigo, particulerly, has flou- 
tished in a most flattering degree; pro- 
duced both in quantity and quality, so as 
to offer a formidable rivalship to those 
from whom it was supplied in other 
uarters of the world. It may be said, 
that disappointments have occurred in 
the speculations of some individuals en- 
d in the trade; but it frequently 
appens that a lucrative branch of com- 
merce will so much engage the public 
attention as to be carried beyond the 
current demand. The level always, how- 
ever, returns. But with regard to this 
article, a most essential and truly valuable 


end would have been gained, if it had. 


only been discuvered that the ability 
existed to supply our own manufactures, 
without having recourse, as formerly, to 
the assistance of foreign merchants. 
The probability of the demand being still 
further extended, cannot fail of affording 
the highest gratification. The increased 
ee of sugar and of cotton might 
ikewise be mentioned, as well as other 
articles; but it would carry me into a 
larger detail than might at this time be 
proper. The trade of the districts under 
the presidencies of Madras and Bombay 
cannot be exactly ascertained, as at 
Bengal, from the want of similar official 
documents. But that of the company, 
at the former presidency in particular, 
increased in a very great degree, and 
would have been carried to a further 
amount, but for the pressing demands 
upon the treasuries in consequence of the 
war. The way in which it has happily 
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terminated, affords the prospect of the 
company being enabled to avail them- 
selves of the industry of the whole of 
the Peninsula, to their own advantage, 
to that of the inhabitants both native 
and European, and no less so that of 
this country, 
mands whi 

tures. 
that the commercial prosperity of India, 
strongly corroborates what I have ad- 


from the increased de- 
will arise for its manufac- 
It will, therefore, be admitted, 


duced with regard to the improvements 


in other respects. 


Many objections have been from time 
to time raised to the policy of the re- 


strictions imposed by the legislature on 


the trade of the East, = to the exclusive 
privileges placed in the company. My 
decided sentiments on this subject are 
well known; I will therefore only now 
advert to it, by observing, that, at the 
renewal of the charter in 1798, the legis- - 


lature showed every disposition to adopt 
such arrangements as might secure to this 


country as large a share of the Indian. 
trade as possible. If any of the arrange- 
ments then made have been found by 
experience inadequate to the objects in 
view, the wisdom of the legislature, and, 
I trust, a liberal and wise policy on the 
part of the East India Company, will 
concur in correcting former errors. The 
manner in which this shall be done, con-. 
sistent with those regulations which par- 
liament has thought proper to impose, 
has long been under serious consideration. 
Many indulgences have already been 

anted to individuals; and I have no 

oubt that, ultimately, such a plan will 
be determined upon, as shall be the means 
of affording all the satisfaction which, in 
reason and justice, could be expected. 
In doing this, I certainly do not mean to 
exclude every degree of proper caution ; 
for I have no hesitation in expressing my 
thorough conviction of its being incum- 
bent on those with whom the final ar- 
rangement of this very important branch 
shall rest, never to ‘ase sight of those 
salutary maxims which have been pre- 
scribed by long experience, and that they 
be strictly upon their guard that substan- 
tial and permanent benefits may not be 
sacrificed to casual, and perbaps illusory 
schemes of gain. | 

The trade with China is well known to 
be a most consequential of our com- 
mercial interests, not only as it concerns 
the particular advantage of the company, 
bat likewise as it concerns the empire in 
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the: demanda for the manufactures, and in 
the material aid afforded to the revenue. 
Ft is, therefore, I have the greater satis~ 
faction in bringing to view ite prosperous 
state in every point. The eredit of the 
company hag always stood high in the 
opinion ef the Chinese merchant; for, 
notwithstanding at one period the arrear 
to them-was considerable, their confidence 
hasnot diminished, and no interruption has 
occurred: if that was the case under such 
circumstances, the situation of affairs in 
China, at this time must be admitted to. 
wear a very pleasing aspect. The balance 
owing at Canton, in 1798, was 1 ,073,607/:: 
by the accounts upon the table, there was 
& balance in favour of the company of no 
less than 1,226,079). arising from cash in. 
the Treasury, goods in warehouse or afloat 
bemeward, or advances for future invest- 
ments; making a difference, in that pe- 


riod, of no pater 2,299,6864. The 
consequence is high itious. The 
gcchaace upon India’ bas ‘asterially be- 
nefited; and an opportunity has been 
afforded the government of Bengal to 
make the attempt to turn this favourable 
circumstance to the utmost advantage in 
every possible respect. The effect has 
been already felt in the revival of the 
trade in opium, the prineipal demand for 
which is in these seas. It has also been 
experienced in other branches of Indian 
duce. While every facility of export 
is given from our own provinces, the 
Canton treasury is opened for bills on the 
several presidencies, so that the consigner 
is assured of the return of the proceeds 
of his adventure. The bullion heretofore 
sent from E to China may go to 
India, to the enrichment of our posses- 
sions there: it will therefore appear, that 
the benefits resulting from this trade will 
not be merely confined to this country, 
but will be extended, in a great degree, 
to ait part of the dominions in the 
East. The view of this trade, on a com- 
arison with its amount in the year 1784, 
Is particularly favourable to my present 
object. The sales, in the year 1784-5, 
of which tea formed the principal part, 
amounted to 2,219,000/. In the year 
1800-1, they were 3,616,000/.; the pro- 
gressive increase, since the passing the 
Commutation act, was last year noticed 
to the committee. 
' If the attention is directed to the state 
of the affairs at home, on which I shall 
now offer a few remarks, every ground 
is afforded for the most satisfactory in- 
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. fevewees. Here is. found the grand cri- 
terion from which to form a judgment 
. of the 


e which the empire de- 
rives from this immense traffic. The dim 
covery is of importance, that notwith- 
standing the convulsion by which the 
commercial world has been long agitated, 
the trade from the East to this count 
has flourished from year to year, and is 
still flourishing in an eminent deg 
realizing every expectation held out on 
the establishment of the present system, 
and justifying the measures hitherto 
adopted for its extension. The progres- 
sive inerease of the sales has been naticed 
at the proper times. The.comparison of 
the sales in 1784-5, and by the last ac- 
counts, gives the most correct idea of 
the amazing improvement within that 
period. In 1784-5, the aggregate uf the 
sales was 4,605,775/.; in 1800-1, is was 
10,323,452/.; which is an increase of 
5,717,6771. Lest itbe objected that the 
comparison is made on a period peculiarly 
favourable, I will take it on the a 
of the last three years. In this view, the 
sales amount to 10,275,4391. exhibit. 
ing still an improvement of 5,669,664/. 
which, in both cases, would have been 
yet more favourable, but for the opera- 
tion of the act passed in 1799, respecting 
the customs, as already explained. 
Having given a apie view of the very 
flattering situation of the affairs of the 
company, both in their political and com- 
mercial relations, it yet remains to answer 
@ question which must naturally arise :—- 
From whence it results, that, in the midst 
of all this prosperity, the financial state- 
ments for the three last years have worn 
so unfavourable an aspect, with regard to 
India, as to disbursement, and to the ac- 
cumulation of debt? The very precise 
explanations given in each year on these 
points, will greatly lessen the difficulty 
of making the reply. Ihave, therefore, 
only to quote them in abstract. I must, 
however, take leave to offer one previous 
remark ;—that the company, in their poli- 
tical capacity, are most peculiarly cir- 
cumstanced. Possessed (as they truly are) 
of extensive dominions, enjoying like- 
wise the advantage of beneficial alliances, 
yielding together immense resources, large 
and expensive establishments are required, 
not only for the administration of the go- 
vernment, but likewise for the collection 
of the revenues, and particularly for the 
protection of their territories, and the 
fulfilment of their engagements with their 
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allies. ‘Under these circumstances, even = 
in time of peace, the outgoing must be' 
reat: still a considerable surplus revenue ' 
would be left for remittance to this coun- 
try, through the channel of investments, 
for the purposes prescribed in the agree- 
ment with the public. But, in the time 
of war, in India particularly, where the 
expenses attending military operations 
are beyond all proportion greater than in 
this country, every ‘financial disposition 
for peaceable times must necessarily be 
completely deranged, the demands upon 
the treasuries must increase with the pres- 
sure of the times, while there is no possi- 
bility of procuring extraordinary aids in 
any proportion to the exigencies of the 
government. Thus -circumstanced, no 
alternative remains but having recourse to 
Joans, either to supply the deficiency, or 
to prevent an interruption of the usual 
‘course of the investment. This measure, 
though affording relief for the moment, 
tends to add to the difficulties, from the 
demand for interest. From this remark 
it will be inferred, that the war has 
deen the chief cause of the present situa- 
‘tion of the company’s finances m India. 
This will be a kind of geueral answer to 
‘the question stated ‘as likely to arise, 
‘but may uot be quitesufficient: it is there- 
‘fore necessary, topreserve an accordance 
wvith the comparative statement given of 
-our -advantages since the year 1784, ‘to 
-enteria little farther into the partéculass 
‘of the charges sinee that time, which-will 
iJikewise give seme satisfaction om another 
uery; ‘which will follow, .of course, on 

“the most essential parts of the Goancial 
~system. ‘If, :after.the general termination 
‘ef hostilities, so may be enter- 
-tained that sabstantial ‘benefits will acerue 
‘from ‘our tecreascd deminions .and ex- 
stended trade, ‘so that the Gnaneial em- 
Ubarrassments maybe done eway, :and the 
tadvantages held out to: the public maybe 
-vealzed ? 
‘The expenses of: the ‘Indian -establish- 
‘ments anderwent:a very narrew investiga- 
‘tion immediately after the mtroduetion of 
‘the present system, and every practicable 
‘reduction was made. ‘Upon the breaking 
“out of the war with ‘Tippoo, -in the year 
‘1790, and till the conclusion of it, the 
‘military charges :were again greatly in- 
‘creased ; but the sum received. under the 
“partition treaty, and the revenues of the 
“countries ceded to the company, may be 
‘looked upon as affording some relief in 
‘that ease. The establishments:were then 
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again reduced within such limits ‘as the 
‘circumstances of the time would admit. 
I will, therefore, take my retrospect from 
the year 1793, when, preparatory to the 
renewal of the charter, every source of 
revenue, and every item of charge, under- 
went, once more, a most narrow investi- 
gation; and an estimate was drawn up 
with every possible degree of accuracy, 
in order to ascertain what might be a 
proper arrangement between the public 
and the company in a time of peace. It 
would occupy too much time to enter into 
the detail of that arrangement, or of the 
estimate; I will only make such references 
to the estimate, as may be ired for 
explanation of the general heads of 


On the comparison of the estimate 
made in 1793 with that for ‘the year 
1800-1, now upon the table, the results 
are found to differ ina material amount; 
notwithstanding the resources mm the latter 
period, from the increase of the old 
revenues, the additions of those from the 
conquered provinces, and the new sub- 
‘sidies, exceeded those of the former in 
upwerds of three millions:sterling. ‘From 
‘the explanation of the detail of the ac- 
counts, the committee must be aware, 
that this apparently alarming .difference 
arises from the enormous increase. of the 
expenditure. This subject, in particular, 
‘has constantly occupied my most. vigilant 


attention, -and the court of directess have 
See ee the . strictest ‘economy ; 


“but the very: time when the estimate 
‘of 1793 was framed,:such has been the 
state of affairs, :that it cannot properly 
be taken as a criterion of expense. ‘The 
war and the engagements with: oer allies 
‘have ‘necessarily occasioned ‘an immense 
‘adsitien to -the: military cebarges, which 
‘have likewise been: greatly increased ‘by 
ithe additienal: allowamees -to.the officers, 
ander the regulattens o£ 1796,end by subse- 
‘quent grants of increased payto the private 
Europeaas, end. to.the.native officers.aad 
sepoys at Madsas. ‘Inthe civil: branches 
‘of theadministration, great changes have 
aleo taken place: liberal-allowanoces ‘have 
been geanted to offices of. high trust.aad 
‘responsibility; the revenue and ‘judicial 
departments-have-been entirely separated ; 
and it will appear, on aminate investigation 
of the increased charge, that the part of-it 
-which may be looked upon.as permanent, 
is to be attributed either to circamstances 
connected ‘with the addition to the re- 
sources, or to the-.absolute-proscrptions 
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of policy and justice. A very considera- 
-ble part of the charge estimated for 
1800-1, may be looked upon as temporary. 
The additional interest on the debts will 
cease as they shall be discharged; and I 
look with earnest hope to the reduction 
of the great expense of field operations, 
which may reasonably be expected, from 
the general tranquillity which, before this 
time, has probably taken place in every 
part of India. A further expectation 
may be entertained, that when peace 
shail generally take place, the necessity 
will no longer exist for military establish- 
ments so extensive as at present. Partial 
reductions have already been ordered ; 
but when every practicable retrenchment 
shall be made in the expenditure abroad, 
and when that at home shall be relieved of 
the war contingencies, means will be 
found to recover the disorders in the finan- 
cial system, and to put the company in 

ion of every advantage, commen- 
surate with all the general improvements, 
in other respects, which have been stated 
to the committee. 

‘My sentiments on the propriety of fur- 
nishing investments by means of loans, 
have formerly been distinctly given: they 
are still the same. The measure was 
proper at the time, but by no means so 
for permanent practice; and although the 


same measure has been pursued in the | 


last year, I should hope the very con- 
siderable. supplies which have now for 
. several years been furnished from the 
Treasury in England, and which it ap 

the intention of the court to continue, 
will prevent the further accumuletion of 
the Indian debt. 

The general state of the company’s 
affairs, notwithstanding the increase of 
the expenses, and the accumulation of 
the debts in India, may be found, upon 
calculation, to have greatly amended 
within the periods of comparison. I have, 
upon a former occasion, brought to the 
. notice of the committee, that the improve- 
ment under the operation of the present 
system, to the period of account then 
under consideration, was found to exceed 
eleven millions sterling: the alteration 
since not having been to any great amount, 
the amelioration may, on the same prin- 
ciple, be now taken at about the like 
sum. The additional capital must, as 
_ then noticed, be taken into the account, 
and some further adjustments will be re- 
quired. If such has been the event, 
Under the circumstances of two wars in 
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India, in part of the period; under the cir. 
cumstance, likewise, of a general Euro- 
n war, from the year 1793; the in- 
erence is highly favourable to the mode 
of administration—and the more so when 
the great additional revenue, and thie 
complete conquest of every enemy in the 
East, are taken into the account. The debts 
abroad are certainly much greater than at 
the first period of the comparison; but 
the assets exhibit an excess still more con- 
siderable. At home, the favourable al- 
teration, in both respects, has been to 
such an amount as to form in some degree 
the most serious part of the present finan- 
cial embarrassment, inasmuch as what 
appears to be the chief cause of the ap- 
arent deterioration abroad, has contri- 
uted to the amelioration at home, to an 
extent rendering it a matter of great im- 
ortance and some difficulty to restore the 
ance. This cannot be expected full 
to take place till the return of peace. It 
had, however, been an object of very 
particular attention on my part; and from 
the confidence I have in the ability of the 
company’s resources, I was led to form 
an extensive plan, by which, upon calcula- 
tions as accurate as can be expected upon 
mere estimate, the company would be 
enabled, in a few years, to restore the 
whole financial system to a state of the 
test propel so that the debts in 
ndia would be discharged, the engage- 
ments to the public would be. fulfilled, 
and the ultimate operation would be the 
security of the full capital at the end of 
the present charter. I am fully aware 
that, in the judgment of some, my ex- 
pectations will be pronounced too san- 
guine, and perbape to be such that their 
realization ex every degree of pro- 
bability, or indeed possibility; as the 
rapid increase of the debt in the few last 
years must offer an insuperable bar to the 
accomplishment of events so desirable as 
these now pointed out. This considere- 
tion, however, strengthens the toma of 
my proposition. If the loss of the sur- 
plus revenue operated so quickly io an 
unfavourable degree, sure the acquisition 
of revenue must be allowed to have an 
equal effect in the recovery of ihe system. 
Difficulties of a formidable nature, it 
must be admitted, will be in the way of 
the execution of a plan on so vast a scale. 
But these difficulties are only at the 
outset: once surmounted, no other ob- 
struction need be apprehended, than such 
as no providence or care on our part can 
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ibly meet; and I have no fear of 
azarding my opinion, that, should peace 
take » and contioue uninterrupted 
for a few years, and the trade remain in 
its present flourishing state, the realiza- 
tion of the whole of the advantages now 
stated may be safely reckoned upon, 
provided the principles upon which the 
calculations are made are regularly at- 
tended to. 

The grand and leading features of this 
plan are—Ist. An arrangement abroad, so 
that a full million from the surplus of the 
revenues shall, at the commencement, be 
applicable to the purchase of invest- 
ments.—2dly. That the investments from 
India and China shall amount, at prime 
cost, to four millions annually, in equal 

roportions.— Sdly. That, during the first 
our years from this time, the company 
shall avail themselves of the power they 
already have, under the act, for aug- 
menting their capital stock to the extent 
of two millions, at the rate of half a mil- 
lion annually, which, it is supposed, will 
realize one million sterling.—4thly. That 
the additional money, s0 raised, shall be 
applied exclusively to the liquidation of 
the present Indian debt at interest, either 
by increasing remittances in bullion or ex- 
port to India to that amount, or by de- 
fraying additional bills drawn from India 
for the same ad prapaeenant That the 
extinction of this debt, now calculated to 
amount to fourteen millions sterling, shall 
be carried on at the rate of one million 
annually, till the part of it, termed the 
Decennial Loan, shall become payable, 
which is expected to take place on or about 
the year 1807-8; and that the sum then 
yable on account of Indian debt, which 
Is stated at 3,500,000/. shall be discharged 
in that year: on which suppositions the 
debts at interest abroad will then be re- 
duced to 4,500,000/.; at which amount it 
may be thought expedient to keep them 
stationary. The gradual reduction of the 
debt will add to the surplus of the reve- 
nues, by the diminution of the interest ; 
and in the year 1808-9, the sum of two 
millions sterling may be applied to the in- 
véstments. The application of the sur- 
plus, thus increasing from year to year, 
will of course lessen the demand of India 
upon the home treasury, so that the ba. 
lance of cash cannot fail of increasing to 
an immense amount. 
_ [have stated the great difficulty to lie 
,in the outset; my estimate is so calcu- 
lated. In the first year, no surplus re- 
(VOL, XXXV.] 
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venue is reckoned upon; the charges to 
be defrayed at home are all on a war es- 
tablishment; the whole cost of the invest- 
ment, four millions, is to be paid, and 
another million to be applied to payment 
of the debts, making together five mil- 
lions, in aid of India. This must be fur- 
nished in exports; by the payment of bills 
to be drawn from abroad; and in what- 
ever amount these, together, shall be 
found deficient, bullion must be remitted. 
In the second year, a surplus is expected 
in India of one million, and the freight is 
taken at a peace rate, and so continued 
from year to year, only lessening the 
amount to be paid at home on account of 
India, in proportion with the increase of 
the surplus from the revenues, as already 
mentioned. Ample allowance is made for 
the whole of the home charges in all the 
years ; and if any unexpected additional 
charge should arise, the increasing ba- 
lance of cash might be so employed, in 
the purchase of government securities, or 
otherwise, as to establish a fund fully suf- 
ficiefft to meet any peace contingency. 

If it be objected, that the trade is taken 
on too great a scale, which, according to 
present appearances, I cannot allow to be 
the fact; still, taking it at a less amount, 
say only three millions of investment, the 
operation would be highly favourable, 
though not to the extent at first stated ; 
while the other effect would be, to render 
the plan more practicable, from the smaller 
demand on the home sheer! for the 
prime-cost of the investments. These pro- 
positions, it must be observed, do nat 
arise from any new theory ; they are sim- 
ply upon the system I laid down in the 
year 1793, and are only an extension of 
that system. The expectations I then en- 
tertained were not wholly disappointed, 
and would have been .most completel 
realized, but for the various events whic 
have been brought to the notice of the 
committee. The difference between that 
time and the present is highly favourable 
to the success of the system I wish to 
adopt. There then existed every appear- 
ance of war with our European enemies, 
who held possessions in different parts.of 
India; our most inveterate and‘formidabje | 
enemy, Tippoo, was still invested with 
considerable power. We now reckon upon 
the prospect of peace, and have no imme- 
diate fear from any power in India. 

The summary abstract of what I have 
now brought to the notice of the commit- 
tee is as follows :—An examination of the 
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accounts upon the table, both abroad and 
at home ;—the influence and power of the 
company in the year 1784, and at the pre- | 
sent time;—the acquisition of territory, 
and state of alliances ;—of foreign rela- | 
tions;—the improvement of the internal 
administration of their own dominions ;— 
of the commerce in India, at China, and 
at home ;—an explanation of the increase | 
of the charges, and the prospect of again 
obtaining a surplus revenue ;—the supply- 
ing investments by means of loans ;—the 
improvement of the company’s affairs, un- 
der every event, during the periods of 
comparison ;—and, finally, the plan in 
contemplation on the return of peace.— 
In retiring from my official connexion 
with the affairs of India, the committce 
will do me the justice to believe, that I 
can never be indifferent as to the success 
of the measures I have pointed out. I 
entertain on the subject the most sanguine 
expectations. Under other circumstances, 
I might, at the present moment, have felt 
deep regret, in the apprehension that new 
systems might have been introduced, gand 
new theories applicd to the administration 
of our Indian empire. I make no doubt, 
many things will be found to require im- 
provement and correction, and none will 
rejoice more sincerely than I do, in the 
fame and glory of those who may be the 
instruments of those improvements. But 
Iam perfectly satisfied, no radical change 
in the system I have pursucd will be made, 
but on the fullest conviction of its pro- 
priety: and under that impression I shall 
continue to contemplate, with heartfelt 
joy, every progressive improvement in our 
Indian concerns; reposing the most en- 
tire confidence in the talents and inte- 
grity of those whom his majesty has ap- 
pointed to succeed to me in this important 
charge. 

Mr. Dundas then moved a series of Re- 
solutions founded on the preceding state- 


ment, which, after a short conversation, 
were agreed to. 


Debate in the Commons on the Habeas 
Corpus Suspension Indemnity Bill.) May 
27. The Attorncy General (Mr. Law) 
rose, in consequence of the recommenda- 
tion of the committee of secrecy, to move 
for leave to bring in a bill ‘for indemni- 
fying such persons as since the Ist day of 
February 1793, have acted in the appre- 
hending, imprisoning, or detaining in cus- 
tody, in Great Britain, of persons suspect- 
ed of high treason or treasonable prac- 
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tices.” The learned gentleman entered 
into a brief explanation of the justice and 
expediency of the proposed bill. When, 
in consequence of an act of the legislature 
for the general security of the tranquillity 
and good order of the country, persons 
were, in the exccution of a public duty, 
placed in such a situation, as to be either 
liable to punishment, or to be compelled 
to disclose what they were under the 
strongest of all obligations to conceal, it 
was matter of common justice to afford 
them a degrce of protection which they 
could not enjoy according to the common 
forms of law. In this stage of the busi- 
ness, he should confine himself to an ex- 
planation of its proposed extent of appli- 
cation. It was his intention that it should 
be large, ample, and extensive, with the 
execution of the act which suggested the 
propriety of indemnity. Its operation was 
to apply to all who, in consequence of ’ 
their conduct in the execution of the act, 
are liable to be impleaded; that, if im- 
pleaded, they might be enabled to stay 
proceedings; and that if judgment had 
been obtained against them, they might 
apply to stay execution, 

Mr. Grey observed, that the learned 
gentleman seemed to think that nothing 
was necessary to be said, but that the bill 
was an act of immediate justice; but it 
could not surely escape his attention, that 
what was styled an act of immediate jus- 
tice might be an act of extreme oppres- 
sion to many unfortunate individuals, In 
former periods it had been necessary to 
suspend the Habeas Corpus act, and the 
persons exercising the powers granted 
under such a suspension possessed the 
same claims to immediate justice as the 
present ministers. But it did not occur 
to his recollection, that legislative provi- 
sion was adopted. It was incumbent, 
therefore, on the learned gentleman to 
show that to be now necessary which was 
not held to be so in former times. The 
principle of the bill was more in the spirit 
of hostility to the principles of the con- 
stitution, than any measure of the late 
administration. Viewing it in this hight, 
he could not consent even to its introduc- 
tion. 

The Attorney General observed, that 
there was a precedent in 1746, and ano- 
ther in 1780: the language and the spirit - 
of these two acts it was proposed to apply 
to the present case. 

Mr. Archdall quoted the authority of 
lord Somers to prove that there was no= 
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thing unconstitutional in the principle of | upon whom would the House depend. for 


bills of indemnity. 

Sir F. Burdett thought the bill quite of 
@ piece with all the measures of the late 
ministers, who, conscious of their own 
criminality, were desirous to protect their 
inferior agents. 

Mr. Tierney contended, that the com- 
mittee had no power to examine the sub- 
ject on which the bill was founded. He 
considered this proceeding as highly dis- 
honourable to the House, and calculated 
to screen the Jate ministers by an ex post 

acto law. Ministers had formerly asserted 
that their conduct in this matter was 
strictly legal; and when he and several of 
his friends wished to be informed of the 
extent of the responsibility of ministers, 
they had been told by the late attorney 


general, that a bill of indemnity was 


wholly unnecessary. He put it to the can- 
dour of the chancellor of the exchequer, 
whether a bill so introduced ought to re- 
ceive his support? A rumour was abroad, 
that the change of administration was a 
mere juggle. Of this he would say no- 
thing ; but wicked men might take occa- 
sion, from the manner in which the bill 
was introduced, to draw arguments in 
support of this notion; and might say, 
that the late ministers had gone out to 


get a committee appointed who might re- | 


commend a bill to screen them from pu- 
nishment. He recommended the appoint- 
ment of another committee, on whose re- 
report, if necessary, the bill might be 
grounded. 

Mr. Pitt said, that this bill was not in- 
tended to screen persons from punishment 
who had broken the law, but to protect 
persons from punishment who had acted 
according to the law, and who, if they 
should be accused, could net defend 
themselves without disclosing secrets 
which they could not disclose without 
the greatest danger to the lives of indi- 
viduals, and to the state. That, in the 
exercise of so great a power, some irre- 
gularities might have occurred, he could 
readily suppose, though he was not aware 
that any such had happened.—The next 
question was, upon what evidence were 
they called upon to pass this bill? Ifthe 
object of this bill was, to secure persons 
who, if accused, could not make their de- 
fence without great public inconvenience, 
and without stopping up those channels 
of intelligence, by means of which the 
cangers that threatened the state had been 
averted, then it became necessary to ask, 


information? And this brought the ques- 
tion to the construction of the committee, 
As to himself, as one of the members of 
the late administration, he certainly was 
deeply responsible to the state, for all the 
measures that he had advised; but cer» 
tainly not, in this case, personally respon- 
sible, because it wss the secretary of state 
who had issued the warrants. The whole 
point resolved itself shortly into this— 
whether persons who had done their duty 
should be punished because they were 
precluded from stating the facts necessary 
to their defence, and whether the evi- 
dence laid before the House was such as 
tu justify them in passing this bill? 

Mr. Bragege said, that if a committee, 
on whom certain duties were imposed, 
went out of their way, and proposed for- 
mal resolutions to the House, it would 
undoubtedly be irregular; but the House 
had never considered it as irregular in a 
committee to make suggestions to them as 
to what they thought ought to be done. 

Dr. Laurence would consent toa bill of 
indemnity under proper modifications, but 
expressed his determination to watch over 
the bill to be introduced with proper con- 
stitutional jealousy. 

Mr. Chancellor Addington said, that an 
hon. gentleman had contended, that the 
bill now proposed did not fairly arise out 
of the papers referred to the committee ; 
he contended it did, and there they were 
at issue. It was impossible the persons, 
whom it was wished to indemnify, could 
defend themselves without sacrificing the 
obligations of public and private duty, 
and therefore the bill was indisputably ne- 
cessary. With respect to what had been 
said, as to a juggle between his majesty’s 
late and present ministers, he thought it 
wholly unworthy of that hon. gentleman. 
No such expression, however, whether 
it came from that honourable gentleman 
or any other person, should deter him 
from doing his public duty, or from giv- 
ing a conscientious vote for the protec- 
tion of those whose measures had, in his 
opinion, saved the country. With those 
ministers he had sometimes differed in 
opinion, but never with respect to those 
measures which had saved the country 
from destruction. Henow asked that for 
others, for which, by-and-by, perhaps, 
he should have to ask for himself. Let it 
not be understood, however, that he sup- 
ported the measure from any sclfish con- 
sideration: every one who did his duty 
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was intitled to protection; and he hoped, 
that whilst he performed the duties as- 
signed to him, the same protection would 
be extended to him. 

Leave was given to bring in the bill. 


June 5. The order of the day being 
read for the House to resolve itself into 
& committee of the whole House, upon 
the bill, petitions of Jasper Moore, John 
Roberts, Peter Belton, Thomas Evans, 
Jobn Herron, and Thomas Goodluck, 
were severally presented to the House, 
and read; taking notice of the said bill, 
and complaining of the imprisonment of 
the petitioners, under the provisions of the 
several acts for empowering his majesty 
to secure and detain such persons as his 
majesty shall suspect are seo al 
against his person and government; an 
praying the House to take their several 
cases into consideration; and that the 
said bill may not pass into a law; and 
the said petitions were severally ordered 
to lie upon the table. The attorney-gene- 
ral then moved, that Mr. Speaker do now 
leave the chair. 

Mr. Jekyll said, he had not thought, 
that, however unusual a measure of this 
kind was, it would have been attempted 
to be carried into effect in so unusual a 
way. He had expected that, upon a 
measure levelled at the dearest interests of 
the people, the attorney-general would 
have entered at least into some details. 
The learned gentleman had contented 
himself with merely moving for the 
Speaker’s leaving the chair, at the same 
time pointing to the report of the secret 
committee which lay upon the table. 
Upon that report alone he seemed to have 
rested the propriety of going into a com- 
mittee upon such a bill as this. He re- 
gretted that his learned friend should 
have been the mover of such a measure 
as this was, the effect of which was to 
stop the regular administration and course 
of justice. With respect to any idea of 
_ responsibility within the walls of the 
House of Commons, ministers had no- 
thing to dread; they were only actuated 
by their terror of that responsibility to 
which they knew they would be subject 
by the operation of that pure administra- 
tion of the justice of the country which 
nothing but a, bill of this nature could di- 
vert. Responsibility was a word which 
ought to be blotted out of the parliamen- 
tary dictionary. There had been a period 
when a Icarned person, now no more, 
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had induced the House to come to a vote, 
that the influence of the crown “had in- 
creased, was increasing, and ought to be 
diminished.” Since that time the in- 
fluence of the executive government had 
increased far beyond what it ever had 
been. As to the report of the commit- 
tee, he would desire any candid man to 
ae his hand upon his heart, and say, 
whether it contained any thing to justify 
such a measure? ‘The report was a mere 
farrago of old materials, consisting of 
quotations from the prophet Ezekiel, the 
prophet Brothers, the writings of Spence 
(a fanatic), and the New Jerusalemites. 
He begged the attorney-general to refer 
to what had recently appeared upon the 
trial of Spence in the court of King’s- 
bench; and he would put it to him, whe- 
ther he did not seriously think the man 
completely deranged? Whether every 
individual.of the numerous audience upon 
that occasion did not feel a sort of indigna. 
tion ata man’s being put upon his trial 
who was a fitter object of confinement in 
Bedlam? When the attorney-general 
had, on a former day, introduced this 
measure te the House, he had stated, 
that it was justified by the precedents of 
1746 and 1780; but he contended that 
neither of them bore any analogy to the 
present instance. That in 1746 pointed 
only to particular acts done for the sup- 
pression of the rebellion, and not to all 
acts committed in the course of a long 
administration: its object was definite, 
but that of the present bill was indefinite. 
Of the same kind was the bill of 1780, 
which was to secure ministers and public 
magistrates for acts done in sUPpICoHnE a 
flagrant insurrection in the metropolis. 
It was true, the bill proceeded upon the 
ground of insurrection; but, did any 
such ground really exist? On the con- 
trary, he believed the mass of the people 
to be sound and loyal. When he con- 
sidered what ministers they were who 
desired to have the shield of protection 
thrown over them, he thought the appli- 
cation ought to be treated with contempt 
and ridicule. What!—when ministers 
came to the House for a bill of indemnity, 
was it to be endured that they should ex- 
culpate themselves by saying that they 
had not detained any without evidence 
upon oath against them? That they had 
exercised their power in de ie, men of 
their liberty upon what they led au- 
thentic documents! Words of pretty ex- 
tensive import, especially when ministers 
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themselves had the construction of them. 
The constitution had been particularly 
careful in spreading guards around the 
liberty of the subject with reference to 
charges for high treason; it had required 
that the accused should have lists of his 
jurors and the witnesses against him, and 
that there should be two witnesses upon 
oath to convict him of an overt act; but 
all these protections would be rendered 
nugatory, if ministers were to be allowed 
to evade them, by confining, upon charges 
of treason, whom they pleased, and for 
what length of time they pleased, with 
no other evidence to justify them but 
what they were pleased to term authen- 
tic documents. He had heard, that, upon 
the trials for high treason at Maidstone, 
none of the informations had been re- 
turned to the judges of assize. Mr. Justice 
Buller had called for them, and, upon the 
lawyers for the crown informing him that 
they werenot in court, he‘had expressed his 
disapprobation at the original examinations 
upon oath, if such were taken, not hav- 
ing been laid before him. With respect 
to the bill itself, he could not have thought 
the attorney general would have placed 
such a one upon the table. Gracious 
God! wasittoa British House of Commons 
he was addressing himself? Would they 
consent to vote fora bill, which opened 
@ system of government by secret infor- 
mation of spies and informers, and reduced 
it to something more like a divan or the 
Spanish Inquisition? What man was 
safe under such a system of government; 
and what ministers who had had recourse to 
it, deserved to be protected? He con- 
tended, that the bill would not only throw 
its protecting shield over ministers, but 
would cover such enormities as those de- 
tailed in the petitions presented this day 
with regard to Mr. Aris. It was a matter 
of surprise and astonishment to him, that 
ministers should refuse any inquiry into 
the conduct of such aman as Aris, of 
whom complaints of injustice, oppression, 
and cruelty, had been so repeatedly urged. 
Something had been said of a sympathy 
and feeling between the old and the pre- 
sent administration ; he could not avoid 
being of opinion that such sympathy did 
exist, when he found such a similarity in 
their measures; Habeas Corpus Suspen- 
sion bills, Seditious Meetings bills, Pen- 
sion bills. Upon the latter subject the 
ex-minister had not wholly forgot himself : 
he had retired with the assurance of two 
pensions to the amount of 7,000/. a-year; 
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one he already had, and the other, no 
doubt, he very soon would have. What- 
ever disposition the House might feel to 
shelter the servants of the executive go- 
vernment, it was a paramount duty not 
to suffer the people to be made the vic- 
tims of tyrannical ministers, and then to 
be deprived of their legal means of redress. 

Mr. I. H. Browne defended the con- 
duct of the committee, and justified their 
recommendation of the present measure. 
He thought the more the present admi- 
nistration followed the example of their 
predecessors. The more they would de- 
serve the confidence of the country. He 
regretted the necessity of the measure be- 
fore the House, and said his conviction of 
its necessity alone induced him to give it 


his support. 

Sir Wy. Elford contended, that not a 
word in the bill precluded the petitioners 
from having redress at law. He justified 
the conduct of the committec, and said it 
recommendedan act ofjustice,not offavour. 
He supported his majesty’s late ministers, 
from a conviction that they acted for the 
good of the country; and he believed in 
his conscience its preservation was owing 
to their vigilance, their firmness, and their 
manly conduct. : 

Sir F. Burdett said he had heard no 
argument from the honourable baronet 
or the hon. gentleman to justify this mea- 
sure to his mind. He was glad to hear it 
avowed that the bill was not a bill of in- 
discriminate indemnity to all persons act- 
ing under the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus law, or to excuse any of those 
wanton severities practised under the 
pretence of executing the powers entrust- 
ed to ministers by the suspension of that 
law. With respect to the report of the 
secret committee, what was it, * verbosa 
et grandis epistola ;” a voluminous pam- 
phlet, full of declamation, of conjecture 
of assertion without proof. Was it ima- 
gined, that because parliament had voted 
strong measures to ministers, they were 
therefore bound to indemnify them tor the 
abuse of those measures? When the 
House was called on to vest in them those 
extraordinary powers, it was said there 
was no cause to apprebend an abuse of 
those powers, seeing the broad scale of 
responsibility on which ministers stood. 
But now, when so many proofs existed of 
the wanton cruelties exercised towards 
individuals under the pretended authori 
of those powers; the moment responsibi- 
lity is mentioned, the moment the inno- 
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cent sufferers show the slightest disposition 
to seek redress from theflaws of their coun- 
try, a bill of indemnity is brought forward 
to screen their oppressors. He wished to 
know whether this bill was a measure 
brought in by the attorney-gencral, as a 
measure which he himself thought conso- 
nant to justice and constitutional law, or 
whether he brought it in officially at the 
desire of others? He could not think 
that the learned gentleman had had an 
opperanyy of examining into the conduct 
of those whom the bill went to indemnify, 
or the proofs how far they deserved 
indemnification. For his own part, he 
was so thoroughly convinced of the gross 
abuse of the powers entrusted to ministers, 
that he should oppose the Speaker’s leaving 
the chair, . | 
Mr. Martin, of Galway, contended, that 
ministers were the only persons who had 
a right to complain of this bill: their 
conduct had been perfectly legal; and 
they could easily prove it to have been 
so, were they at liberty to disclose the 
evidence which had been laid before 
them. : 
_ Mr. Grey said, if any thing could add 
to his feelings of regret for the manner in 
which this bill had been introduced, and 
the principles which it contained, it was, 
that gentlemen opposite should think it 
unnecessary to produce any precedents 
or arguments, for a measure new in the 
annals of British history, and unknown to 
the constitution. What was the principle 
of the Bill? Was it not that his majesty’s 
late ministers had been guilty of high 


crimes against the law and the constitution 


of the country, and that they were to be in- 
demnified for these crimes, and secured 
against the redress which the law would 
rant to those whom they had oppressed ? 
n his opinion, the bill ought to be en- 
titled a bill for the protection and better 
encouragement of secret accusers. He 
would assert, that this was the first case 
in the History of the English constitution, 
wherein such men were proposed to be 
open’y  aladeapie and encouraged. He 
called for any precedent of such a mea- 
sure. He would, however, give to the 
right hon. gentleman, for whose security 
this bill was intended, a precedent in its 
favour, if he should choose to adopt it. 
The history of it was given in the annals 
of Tacitus, and it occurred in the reign of 
Tiberius. The words of the historian 
are: * Et quia Cornutus, saa manu ccci- 
derat, actum de premiis accusatorum abo- 
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lendis, si quis majestatis, postulatus, ante 
perfectum judicium se ipse vita priva- 
vissit: ibaturque in eam sententiam, ni 
durius contraque morem suum palam pro 
accusatoribus Cesar, invitasleges, Remp. 
In preecipiti conquestus esset ; subverte- 
rent potius jura, quam custodes eorum 
amoverent.” What is the remark of the 
historian upon this conduct, and upon 
the character of these secret accusers ? 
‘‘ Sic delatores, genus hominum publico 
exitio repertum, et pznis quidem nunquam 
satis, coercitum, per premia elicieban- 
tur.” Such a system must tend to the 
ruin of all public justice. Montesquieu 
has observed, that a government conduct- 
ed by 4 tei and informers might be tole- 
rated if conducted by honest men; but 
the necessary infamy of the accuser must 
destroy all confidence in it. Had these 
principles been stated, and supported on 
such authoritics in former times, the 
consent of the House would have imme- 
diately resulted. But in these times it is 
necessary to defend the clearest and the 
best ascertained: principles, to have re- 
course to the principles of the constitution, 
and to argue from them in support of 
those which result necessarily from them. 
This measure was a direct violation of the 
principles of the constitution, so far as 
they regard the administration of jus- 
tice. What was it that had rendered the 
administration of justice in this country 
so much the object of admiration? It 
was because it was administered foribus 
apertis ; because the accuser could be 
confronted by the accused; because the 
accused was before trial made acquainted 
with the charges against him, and with 
the persons by whom they were adduced. 
But this was not the priocipée of this bill ; 
for its object was, to indemnify those who 
had acted in direct opposition to this 
principle. Surely it were better to allow 
a hundred delinquents to escape, than to 
vest in the executive power the authority 
to gee all whom it might choose to pu- 
nish, whether innocent or guilty, oF enab- 
ling it to confine them for any unlimited 
time, without being obliged to bring them 
to trial? There now reigned the greatest 
internal tranquillity, and there was no ex- 
ternal invasion. For what purpose then, 
was the Habeas Corpus suspended? It 
had been said, that this was an act of jus- 
tice, and the House were told to consider 
what was due to the late ministers ; but, 
what was due to those miserable men, 


who had suffered the greatest hardships 
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and cruelties during an imprisonment of 
three years, and in one case of six years, 
was entirely kept out of view. If these 
men were guity, what was to be feared 
from them? If not.guilty then he would 
retort the appeal to the justice of the 
case. But the measure was as impolitic 
as unjust; because, if power was so exer- 
cised, it must increase not allay discon- 
tents.. He believed that the bill would 
put an end to all responsibility of mi- 
nisters. They had of Jate talked much of 
that responsibility. He wished the House 
were more ready to enforce it on them, 
and less disposed to relieve them from it. 
He contended, that not one of the prece- 
dents went the lerigth to which this was 
proposed to be carried. There was no 
instance, in which any body of men had 
been indemnified for acts which were 
stated, not to be contrary to law (but 
the disclosure of which was dangerous to 
_ the public), but which was the effect of 
deliberation. That was the case in this 
instance ; for the late ministers, who were 
the leading objects of this bill of indem- 
nity, had acted, in this case, upon most 
mature deliberation, and after repeated 
warning of the evil they were creating. 
In a word, he contended, that bills of in- 
demnity were to be granted only to those 
who had on a sudden, for the public safety 
acted in a way which the law would not 
justify; but never to those who acted de- 
liberately and upon advice and authority, 
which was the case in this instance. Why 
then, it came to this; the bill of indemnity 
was only part of a system by. which pro- 
secutions were to be carried on against 
individuals, upon secret informations, 
while the executive government ‘was 
pleased to have it so. He thought it 
fairer to say, at once, that we should be 
under a form of law which subjected us 
to the inquisition of Venice—that the 
safety of the state and the freedom of the 
individual were incompatible with each 
other—that the danger of popular com- 
motion was such, that individual liberty 
was to be sacrificed for the preservation of 
the state—that we must protect the power 
of the state, even although it might in 
some cases oppress innocence; that, in 
short, we must protect power against in- 
nocence, but not innocence against power. 
Mr. Grey observed upon the probable ef- 
fect of corruption in the principles, or 
heedlessness in the acts of the legislative 
body, especially as they affected the prin- 
ciples of public freedom; quoted the au- 


thority of Montesquieu, to show that our 
constitution must perish whenever the 
legislative body should become more core 
rupt than the executive; and expressed 
great apprehension that we were going on 
upon a principle which led to absolute . 
indifference to every thing except the 
suppression of popular excesses, which 
were evils he admitted, but there were 
other evils that were equally to be dread- 
ed; and it was a thing to be lamented 

that in the whole course of the late and 
present administration, marked as they 
were for so many provisions against the 
freedom of the subject, there was not 
one measure adopted by parliament against 
the proceedings of the executive govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Windham said, that he was desirous 
of taking immediate notice of some of the 
observations of the hon. gentleman, most 
of which, although in themselves good, 
were answered without much difficulty, 
because they were of a general nature. 
It was stated, that this measure was not 
to protect any persons who had done any 
thing which was wrong, but to prevent 
them from being subject to vexation upon 
cases in which they had done that which 
was right; and that was rightly stated. 
The necessity of a measure of this sort 
seemed to be founded on the peculiar 
nature of the present proceeding, namely, 
‘¢ that those who have acted under the law, 
and who must depend on the information 
of others—(information which it is not to 
the advantage of the public to be made 
known), have acted only in the execution 
of their duty, and therefore ought to be 
protected.” This measure, therefore, in 
one view of it, was to be considered, pro- 
perly speaking, as a measure for the pro- 
tection of the public against an injury 
which they might sustain by an individual 
being called upon to produce the justifica- 
tion under which he acted. Now, he was 
ready to contend, that it was not to the 
interest of the public, that a person whg. 
had acted in the service of the public 
should be so placed ; and as to the incon- 
veniences which were supposed to be in- 
troduced by this practice of taking secret 
information for the safety of the public, 
he should be disposed to close with the. 
hon. gentleman, and say, that the incon- 
venience of putting an end to the prac- 
tice would be greater than the inconveni- 
ence of continuing it; for he allowed the 
inconvenience was considerable: on both 
sides. He would say, therefore, that an 
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individual who had acted for the benefit 
of the public ought never to be put in a 
situation, such as many persons would be 
in if the bill should not pass. The hon. 
gentleman’s argument upon this occasion 
‘ was not only calculated to show that the 
imprisonment of persons under the sus- 
pension of the Habeas Corpus act was 


pressive, but it went the length of 


oO 
wowing: that no proceeding whatever 
should have taken place upon any secret 
information; although the House had 
always intended that such proceedings 
should take place. It being so in the view 
of the House, it would not be inconsistent 
with its duty to act upon that idea. That 
being the state of the case, these persons 
were at least likely to be in a situation in 
which they had done right, and what the 


House intended; and yet, if they were 


not ‘He siapin by a bill of this sort, they 
would be open to vexation, accusation, 
and probably to punishment, unless they 
produced that which it was inconvenient 
to the public to have produced. This, he 
apprehended, was something of an evil. 
But the hon. gentleman said, we must 
consider, upon this occasion, the prece- 
dents which appeared in our parliamentary 
history; and he urged a very humane 
maxim, to which, under certain qualifica- 
tions, there could be no objection, viz. 
That it was better that many guilty 
persons should escape, than that one in- 
nocent person should be condemned. In 
this humane maxim he agreed with the 
hon. gentleman; but not in the applica- 


tion of it, because the case here was not 


whether any innocent person should be 
sacrificed; that was impossible, since the 
utmost an innocent person could endure 
was imprisonment; convicted he never 
could be without clear and satisfac- 
tory proof of guilt; and here he felt 
himself disposed to close with the hon. 
gentleman, that: the inconvenience to the 
public would be greater on the other 
side, for under the apprehension (be- 
cause the thing was possible) that 
some body would misuse his power in 
some individual case, no power should be 
given at all to any body, that is to say, 
if power be given, the person ex- 
ercising it shall, at all risks to the public 
arise either give up the information on 
which he acted (a thing most mischievous 
in some cases), or the party using it shall 
be liable to punishment,—a thing most 
to be avoided, on account of the discou- 


ragement it would throw in the way of 
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men who have arduous public duties to 
perform.—He would not endeavour te 
show the exact proportion there was be- 
tween the inconvenience in the one and in 
the other of these cases; but he was de- 
ceived if there was any difficulty in 
deciding the matter. However, that must 
rest with the judgment of the House, The 
uestion to be asked of the House was 
this: ‘* Do you, upon the whole, think 
that the evils which have resulted from 
the power that has been given to those 
who have acted unde. the suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus act have been such 
as that it will be better to expose to 
prosecution, and perhaps to persecution, 
those who have not only acted conscien- 
tiously, but under your own authority ; 
and will you place them in a situation in 
which they may be punished for their 
virtue, or will you protect them for it?” 
This, it must be remembered farther, was 
not the whimsical or capricious conduct 
of individuals, but the conduct of persons 
who had acted under the authority of the 
House. This, however, he offered to the 
House, and not to the hon. gentleman, for 
he had said that he would not proceed at 
all on information of a secret kind; and 
was against the whole practice of taking 
information from spies and informers. 
This mode of rejecting information from 
informers, was a sort of specific adopted 
of late for certain purposes, and to answer 
certain complaints, which gentlemen op- 
osite had taken under their protection. 
e know that these secret combinations 
are fortified and concealed by the obliga- 
tion of the most wicked oath, but, on 
those who took them, most binding: 
What means, therefore, were we to have 
of protecting ourselves against such evil 
spirits, if we had not secret information? 
e knew of none. He was ready to pay 
deference to political maxims when they 
were applicable to the subject in dis- 
cussion; but here those quoted by the 
hon. gentleman did not apply. The re- 
medy to be adopted must be different from 
any that had been formerly tried in the 
affairs of state, because the complaint to 
which it was applied was different; and we 
were nowin suchastate, that if any man was 
bent on the total destruction of this coun- 
try, he could not do better for his purpose 
than to counsel us to follow nothing but 
what had been the practice of former 
times. By so doing, under the cloak of 
attachment to precedent, and reverence 
for antiquity, he might soon work the ruin 
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of this country; for, in that course, 
nothing could be found that was ap- 
plieable to the present political condition 
of things. But it was not an uninteresting 
thing, this mode of proceeding on the part 
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gentleman would have us change with as 
much facility as one could one’s garment ; 
but he would have no law altered. No 
alteration whatever was to take place in 
any part of the law; but the conotitution 


of some gentlemen on the other side of | itself, as was proposed by some gentlemen, 


the House. The vogue at present was, to 
say, ** we ought to be tied to ancient pre- 
cedent ; we are to do nothing that we can- 
not sanction by the authority of former 
proceedings.” The short answer to that 
was, that there was in fact no precedent for 
the present condition of things. We 
might ask, what precedent there was for 
rebellion of the sort which we had before 
us? We had indeed a rebellion in 1715, 
and another in 1745, and they had some 
resemblance to one another; but he ap- 
prehended that the first elementary book 
which led us to comprehend subjects in 
the way of reason, would teach us that it 
was not an inevitable consequence, that 
two things must be of the same nature if 
‘they happen to be of the same name. He 
therefore apprehended that the rebellions 
of 1715, and 1745, were not the same as 
the present state of things, merely because 
they might be both called rebellion. He 
maintained, that all reasoning which 
should be made use of was not to depend 
on maxims alone, but was to be considered 
with reference to the case before us, and 
all its peculiarities. In the first place, it 
was a little odd to say, that since the 
French revolution had taken effect, we 
were tobe guided by old maxims; that isto 
say we were to be guided by old maxims 
when all moral principles were changed, and 
we were in a state of things in which the 
authors of the new order boasted that they 
wiped off with a spunge every thing that 
was old. It was a little hard, that while 
there was so much invasion of right, so 
much overthrow of custom, in the practice 
of the present day, there should be 
nothing new in the remedy that was to be 
applied to the evil, and that we should all 
at once become so much attached to old 
maxims of government. Besides, the 
thing became a little more extraordinary, 
when we compared this fondness for pre- 
cedent with the opinions which had been 
expressed by some of our reformers. We 
had some principles which he hoped would 
permanent, notwithstanding any at- 
_tempts that might be made to alter them; 
but others were changing in the variety 
- of human affairs. The earliest usages of 
_ the constitution of our country, the purity 
of which was formerly proverbial, the hon. 
(VOL. XXXV.] , a 


might be altered most readily. He knew 
not whether it was a toast at the Whig 
club or not, but he thought it would do 
well enough to illustrate the doctrine 
contended for to night“ Fixed Jaws, and 
a moveable constitution:” But our laws 
were not to be changed; there was 
nothing that should make such change. 
Now, upon that subject he could only say, 
that if the French revolution had not in- 
troduced a change in human affairs, he 
knew of nothing that had done so since 
the general deluge. Notwithstanding all 
this change, the laws were to be im- 
movable; the gentlemen were become at 
once mysteriously fond of old maxims, 
and of none more than ‘“ stare super vias 
antiquas.” Our laws were become fixed 
and unalterable, like the laws of the Medes 
and Persians: he really thought that laws 
showld be made to suit the affairs of man- 
kind as they arose, and that which was now 
before the House was of that character. 
It did not become him to say how the power 
which this bill recognized was used ; it was 
for the House and the country to judge ; 
but he was convinced, that without this 
bill the sources of information would be 
cut up, and without applying opprobrious 
terms to informers, he would say, that in 
the present state of things, they were ne- 
cessary to correct the mischief of those 
criminals who wished to bring the state to 
ruip. 

Mr. Horne Tovke was far from think- 
ing that the members of the present ad- 
ministration would follow the example of 
those whom they had succeeded. The 
unfortunate persons whom it was found 
necessary to take into custody, were now 
treated in a very different manner from 
what they used to be: all they now suffer- 
ed was deprivation of liberty; whereas 
those who had formerly been taken up, 
had been treated with the greatest seve- 
rity. He did not impute this treatment 
to any wish of the late ministers that 
such conduct should take place, but he 
attributed it to their neglect. With 
respect to the learned gentleman by 
whom the measure was introduced, he 
could not but consider the bill as his 
brief, and the chancery, and a future 
peerage as his fee—[Order, order!]. He 
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was stating these circumstances, not as @ 
charge against the learned gentleman, 
but as his excuse. Within the last fort 

years, no less than twenty peerages an 

ten millions of money had been showered 
down upon gentlemen of the bar; and he 
really thought that flesh and blood could 
not stand against such temptation. The 
crown lawyers had uniformly defended all 
the measures which had been proposed, 
though pu d of them had been afterwards 
admitted to have been improper. A per- 
son very high in the profession once 
maintained a proposition to be law! when 


a passage out of his own book was read 


containing a directly contrary principle. 
His hon. fiend had said, not that the laws 
should never be altered, but the maxims 
upon which they were founded ; such as, 
that a man should never be a judge in his 
own cause, &c. because these were prin- 
ciples which could not change. ith 
respect to this bill, if he knew any fair 
and honourable means of preventin the 
ena of it, he would willingly lay down 
three lives, if he had them, to accomplish 


it. 

The Attorney General thought the bill 
ought to pass, not as a matter of favour 
to the late ministers, but of strict justice 
to them, and of absolute necessity to the 
future safety of the country. Even if 
they, from any high-mindedness, should 
not desire this indemnity, he thought it 
ought to be forced upon them; because, 
in bringiog in this bill, he did not con- 
template them, but the future security of 
the country. It had been said, that no 
person had been chosen out of what was 
called the Opposition to -sit on the com- 
mittee. He would state the ground upon 
which that selection had been made: it 
was this, that, considering this to be a 
subject of the greatest importance, as 
affecting the safety of the state, it ought 
not to be submitted to the consideration 
of gentlemen, who, judging from their 
former language, might be inclined to 
treat it with levity, or who might perhaps 
(be would explain what he meant by the 
expression) disclose the circumstances 
which were laid before them; because 
gentlemen who treated the whole of this 
subject as frivolous could not be actuated 
by the same feelings as those were who 
considered it a most important subject. 
Those’ who could consider subjects like 
these as matters of ridicule, should never, 
by his nomination, be upon any cotmmit- 
tee appointed to consider of grave and im- 
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portant questions. One of the objections 
to the formation of this committee was, 
that some of the persons who composed 
it would be themselves benefited by that 
indemnity which they recommended. 
This assertion. was hardly true—certai 
not to the extent to which it had been 
made. For, of the members of the late 
administration who were upon that com- 
mittee, not above one could derive acy 
benefit from the act of indemnity; as 
there was only one of them by whom any 
warrant of commitment could have been 
signed. The principle of the bill was 
this, that the state ought to indemnify 
those persons whom it deprived of the 
legal means of defence. The question 
was, whether it was right to deprive 
those persons of the Jegal means of justifi- 
cation which they possessed? Most un- 
doubtedly it was, because those persons 
could not enter into that defence which 
was necessary for their justification, 
without disclosing circumstances which 
would be highly prejudicial to the public. 
In former cases where bills of indemnity 
had been passed, the rebellion had been 
quelled, and the mischief had passed by ; 
but now the mischief was circulatin 
through the veins of the state; a conspi- 
racy was carrying on, the object of which 
was, to subvert the government, to destroy 
all religion and morality, to overturn the 
throne, and to loosen alt those tics which 
bind man to man, and constitute the 
happiness of society. He was glad the 
hon. gentleman had turned his thoughts 
to the perusal of the statute-book, because 
he would there obtain more information 
upon this subject than he would in Taci- 
tus. If he had looked accurately into the 
precedents, he would have found that the 
act which passed in 1780, was taken from 
the act of 1746; that the act of 1746 was 
taken from that of 1716; and that the 
act of 1716 was taken from the Ist and 
5th of William and Mary ; which last acts 
were passed in times propitious to liberty. 
The hon. gentleman had contended, that 
these statutes confined the indemnity to 
what had been done in the course of the 
rebellion ; but if he had read them atten- 
tively, he would have found that it ex- 
pressly extended the inmdeninity to acts 
done before the rebellion, and for taking 
up persons who might disturb the govern- 
ment. When the bill passed in 1715, 
there were many persons in pariiament of 
the greatest abilities, strongly attached to 
the eee and they wonld not 
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have consented to the act of indemnity, 
if they had not considered it as founded 
jn justice, and conformable to the counsti- 
tution. The hon. gentleman aupnoees 
that if any person who had been taken up 
was really innocent, he might establish his 
Tanocence in a court of justice, and of 
course obtain a verdict against the minis- 
ter by whose warrant he was committed ; 
but, if it could be shown that the warrant 
had been issued upon probable grounds, 
that would be a complete defence, even 
though the party should afterwards appear 
to be mnocent. A learned gentleman 
had referred to the trials at Maidstone, 
and stated, that the judges had complain- 
ed that there were no informations upon 
ostb. But why didthey complain? For 
the same reason that they frequently 
complained at the assizes when the inform- 
ations were not laid before them; be- 
cause it was a great convenience to the 
judges to have these informations, in order 
that they might know the nature of the 
business that was coming before them. 
But he really should have thought that 
Maidstone would never have escaped the 
i of any person on the other side— 
aidstone ! never was there such a com- 
plete shipwreck of a party as at that fatal 
place. He should have thought that the 
word would have been anathematized, 
and that those gentlemen would have 
anxiously endeavoured to blot it out of 
their own memories, and of the rest of 
mankind. He should have thought, that 
the recollection of Maidstone would bave 
gatisfied gentlemen, that egainst such an 
undermining system of conspiracy there 
was no other protection but spies; more 
especially when it appeared that the trai- 
tors had been able to impose upon the 
simplicity of the greatest, the wisest, and 
the best of men. Let Reynolds (who 
was called a spy, but to whose information, 
and the unexampled firmness and gallantr 
of the gentlemen and yeomanry o Ireland, 
that country owed its safety), be put in 
competition with the traitor O’Connor ; 
and, while he would hug the spy, as he 
was Called, to his bosom, he had no lan- 
guage to express his detestation of the 
other—The bill did not indemnify per- 
sone for any act of cruelty or oppression, 
if any had been committed. He voted 
for it with a safe conscience; and he 
trusted that, after it had passed, he should 
atuill retain an unblemished reputation. 
Mr. Tierney said, that had he been 
examined at Maidstone, he should have 
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given the same evidence as the rest of his 
friends gave there; but he was sure the 
attorney-general would not assert that, 
since the confession which had been made, 
any of those gentlemen who gave evidence 
there, any longer continued to feel any 
friendship for Mr. O'Connor. None of 
the precedents quoted applied to the pre- 
sent bill: they limited Aa time of acts 
being done by. the executive government 
for which an indemnity was grauted ; but, 
in the present instance, the House was 
called on to indemnify ministers for acts 
done by them for eight years back. He 
believed that ministers, in applying for 
this bill, were more anxious for their own 
justification than for the public safety. 
The learned gentleman might show that 
they were influenced by no bad motive: 
but might they not have been imposed 
upon? The course he should have pre- 
ferred would have been to give these men 
an opportunity of proving their innocency, 
and at the same time to have indemnified 
ministers from personal risks and penal- 
ill the House was called 
upon to enable the late ministers to 
destroy the fortune, families, and reputa- 
tion of any man in the country. No 
damages that could be awarded would 
replace these unfortunate men in the same 
rank in society which they formerly held. 
The committee had acted on the informa- 
tion given them by informers; but if the 
persons arrested had been put upon their 
defence, they might have showed that 
those informers were actuated by im- 
proper motives. 

Mr. W. Smith considered it to be the 
business of spies and informers to discover 
crimes, and not to punish them. Such 
men might be necessary to the secarity of 
the state, but when persons were con- 
fined for years in consequence of their 
information, it became matter of serious 
enquiry. He thought this was an indem- 
nity for men possessed of power and in- 
fluence, whilst those who had been the 
sufferers, and who were perhaps friendless 
and unprotected, remained without any 
prospect of indemnification. . 

Sir W. Pulteney admitted the necessity 
of preventing a disclosure of certain 
sources of information, but deprecated the 
mischievous effect of the precedent which 
the present measure would establish. It 
was an unfortunate dilemma, and the 
difficulty was great. After some period 
or other ministers should be made ree- 
ponsible for their conduct ; otherwise the 
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same system of encouraging spies and 
informers, which prevailed in other go- 
vernments might be introduced into this 
country. ‘The remedy which appeared 
to his judgment the best was, to indem- 
nify the late ministers during the war, 
and only during that period; since no 
danger could at its termination be — 
prehended from disclosure. He thought 
they might then be left to defend any 
actions brought against them, upon the 
fair ground of justification which they 
no doubt possessed, : 

The Solicttor General said, it would be 
‘ recollected, that during the war the means 
of defence might be destroyed, witnesses 
might die, and at the end of that period, 
those whom it was wished to protect might 
be left without any means of defence 


against whatever actions might be brought | 


against them; added to which, actions 
for trespass, or false imprisonment, could 
only be brought within four years after 
the cause of action had occurred. As to 
the bill preventing any one from justifying 
his fair fame, it was well known that no 
justification of that kind could take place 
under an action of this nature; for if the 
defendant could prove that he acted upon 
a legal information, whether that informa- 
tion was true or false, there was an end 
of all further proceeding. He was per- 
fectly satisfied of the necessity and justice 
of the present measure. 

The House divided : 


Tellers. 
, Mr. Hawkins Brasne ... 
YEAS4 Sir William Elford ...... i Me 
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June 11. After several petitions had 
been presented against the bill, the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer moved the third 
reading. 

Mr. Sheridan wished, previous to the 
last discussion upon this bill, to know 
whether any of the persons who had been 
discharged had been since taken up? He 
trusted, if this information was not given, 
tliat the bill would not be persisted in that 
night. 

Mr. Chancellor Addington said, that if 
the hon. gentleman had really been de- 
sirous of information, he ought not to 
have deferred a motion upon the subject 
for two months. The committee had 
stated, that some of the persons forward 
4a instigating the plans in agitation, were 
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those recently released ; and it would not 
become the House to throw a doubt be gr 
that assertion. If it was only wished to 
have the names of those who had been 
arrested, he had no objection, butit was too 
much, on the question of the third serie 
of the bill, that he should be consider 

as bound to give the information required. 

Mr. Sheridan said, that the parties 
mentioned in the report had applied to 
him, and had denied the assertions con- 
tained in it respecting them. There was 
nothing in the committee, appointed in 
the manner that it had been, which en- 
titled it to his credit. He believed it 
had been misled. If ministers ‘had any of 
the men in custody, who were mentioned 
in the report as having been recently 
liberated, there could be no difficulty in 
their saying so. But if, after the com- 
mittee had described them as just objects 
of suspicion, it should appear they were 
all at large, it would follow that the judg- 
ment of the committee was wrong, or that 
ministers were culpable in not acting upon 
it. If they were at large, and ministers 
knew they were innocent, one ought to 
have an opportunity afforded them of ob- 
taining redress. 

Mr. Bragge said, that, although the 
assertion in the report was well founded, 
yet it might be true that those to whom 
it applied were not in custody. Some 
might have got out of the way; others 
might have been considered objects of 
lenity, on account of their previous con- 
finement; or it might have been thought 
there were persons more dangerous than 
they were, and that it was not necessary 
toapprehendthem. He therefore thought 
no argument could be drawn from such 
persons being at large, supposing the fact 
should turn out to be so. 

Mr. Grey contended, that the informa- 
tion required was necessary previous to 
the third reading of the bill. He was in- 
formed that not one of the persons before 
detained under the Suspension act was now 
in confinement; if this was true, what 
difficulty could there be in ministers say- 
ing so? The report stated that there were 
meetings for the pape of overturning 
the government of this country ; that, at 
such meetings, the health of the first 
consul of France was drunk; and that 
they were encouraged by some of those 
persons, recently liberated, who had been 
their former leaders. If this were so, 


were they persons whom ministers ought 


to suffer to be at large? 
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Mr. Whitbread said, it appeared by the 
petitions which had been lately laid be- 
fore the House, that the committee had 
been deluded; and had taken a number 
of things upon trust. As to the bill, he 
regarded it as ene of those measures, 
which, when taken in the mass, would 
complete the destruction of the constitu- 
tion; for a minister, after this bill was 
pecs would never have any responsi- 

ility attached to him: he had nothing to 
do but to say that he acted in defence 
of the constitution, and then he must be 
indemnified. For these considerations, 
and because the question which had been 
s0 repeescely put had not been answered, 
he should move an amendment to the 
question, by leaving out the word “ now,” 
and inserting ‘* Monday next.” 

Lord Hawkesbury admitted, that the 
information might be fairly asked for, 
and he was willing to admit its necessity ; 
but that was no reason for delaying the 
bill. The power of arresting persons, 
and keeping them a while without bring- 
ing them to trial, was a power which par- 
liament should watch; it was right that 
parliament should know the extent to 
which that power had been used; but he 
saw no ground why the information 
should come by way of answer to a 
question, in preference to the regular 
course of its coming before the House 
upon motion ; unless, indeed, gentlemen 
preferred private information to public 
document. What was the nature of the 
present bill? Those committed on charges 
of treasonable and seditious practices, 
from the nature of their system, could be 
found out, and their schemes discovered, 
only from secret information. ‘This bill 
was to protect those who acted on these 
informations, without obliging them to 
discover the informers; which, if it were 
done, would disable the government from 
watching the conduct and frustrating the 
schemes of these men. If gentlemen on 
the other side were right in their opinions, 
that there was nothing in the principles 
of the French revolution dangerous and 
pernicious; that no conspiracies had 
existed in this country against the consti- 
tution and government; that Jacobin 
principles had never had any alarming 
progress in the country—then they were 
right in opposing this measure. But if 
the opinions, on which a large majority of 
the House had acted for the last eight 
years, were well founded, then this bill 
must be necessary for the continuance of 
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the public security. It had been said, 
that this bill would put an end to all re- 
sponsibility in the late ministers; but he 
contended that it would leave their re- 
sponsibility, in the only constitutional 
sense of the word, as entire as ever. The 
House would still retain its power to call 
them to an account for their conduct. It 
only went to protect them from suits in 
courts of justice. The public good, and 
the security of the constitution and go- 
vernment, were the main objects of thebill. 

Mr. Johnstone said, there never was 
@ moment when Jacobinical principles 
were in greater discredit than at present. 
The rebellion in Ireland did not arise 
out of Jacobinical principles, but partly 
from religious views, and partly from op- 
pression. There never was a period since 
the beginning of the French Revolution 
when there was less reason to adopt a 
measure like the present than now. 

Mr. Ogle said, that nothing but igno- 
rance of the real state of Ireland could 
make any gentleman assert that oppression, 
and not Jacobinical principles, was the 
cause of the rebellion in that country. It 
was very extraordinary that gentlemen 
were always bringing forward the subject 
of Ireland into their speeches. They 
might, indeed, have learnt that Ireland 
was called Erin, and that that word sig- 
nified a green and grassy soil; but they 
were as ignorant of the internal policy of 
Ireland as they were of that of Kam- 
schatska or Mesopotamia. | 

Mr. Martin, of Galway, adverted te 
the loud lamentations which he had heard 
over the dead corpse of the constitution, 
and remarked, that he had often observed 
that those who were loudest in their la- 
mentations often felt the least, and even 
that sometimes they had proved accessory 
to the death. It had been said that the 
constitution had been violated, but, in his 
opinion, a part had only been sacrificed 
to save the whole. 

The amendment was negatived, and the 
bill was read a third time. 

Mr. Johnstone then moved the amend- 
ment, which he stated would have been 
proposed by his hon. relative, sir W. Pul- 
teney, had he been present. It was to 
the following effect: that in that part of 
the bill which protected ministers from all 
personal actions, &c, instead of the words 
‘* discharged and made void,”? should be 
substituted the words, ‘ stayed and sus- 
pended until the termination of the pre- 
sent war.” . 
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_ Mr. Sheridan supported the amend- 
ment. He admitted the rebellions of 1715 
and 1745 as stated. But what was the 
conduct of eur aacestors upon those oc- 
casions? They brought in no bills of in- 
dennnity, they did not establish a system 
of spies and informers, whose names were 
never to be revealed; yet in those times 
the disaffected had their clubs, and their 
secret correspondence; and, considerin 

the praiseworthy enthusiaam with which 
they were inspired, were ten thousand 
times more formidable than those ef the 
present day. But it was said that the 
present was 2 new species of evil, and 
must be met with a corresponding remedy. 
What was that remedy? The old French 
monarchy. In increase of taxes, prosti- 
tution of honours, in a system of spies and 
corruption, we were following the same 
course. Under the old monarchy of 
France, men were arrested upon secret 
charges; we do the same. The innocent 
sufferers were left without redress; we 
“i the example, and they are sent out 
bankrupts in fame and fortune into the 
world, without a chance of ever being 
permitted to prove their innocence. Mr. 
Sheridan then adverted to the various oc- 
casions on which he had told ministers 
that they would one day apply for a bill 
of indemnity, and their several denials of 
any such intention; and yet the whole of 
the late proceeding, in letting the Habeas 
Corpus Suspension expire, and reviving it 
so soon after, he contended, was regulated 
te give an opportunity for bringing for- 
ward the present measure. As to Ireland, 
Jacobinism had no more to do with its re- 
bellion than a change in the Gentoo laws. 
It sprung from religious persecution, and 
the wounded and degraded spirit of the 
majority of its are The conduct of 
ats gentlemen afforded a scene of oppres- 
sion unkoown in this country, he ad- 
mitted; but at the same time he referred 
to a passage of the report as a proof of 
their supineness. He had heard Maid- 
stone always mentioned as an instance of 
his incredulity, and that of those with 
whom he generally acted, because they 
would not believe the reports of plots, 
and join in the harsh measures then pro- 
posed against them. But if the country, 
as stated, detested those Jacobinical prin- 
ciples, and abborred those who were so 
incredulous as to the extent of the plots, 
surely its state was not such as to require 
such an arbitrary violation of the consti- 
tution as that now proposed. As to the 
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evidence given by himeelf and his friends 
at Maidstone, he maintained that the tes- 
timony, attending to the circumstances ia 
which it was given, exposed them to ne 
fair charge either of disaffection or incre- 
dulity, That Mr. O’Connor was highly 
discontented with the system of govern- 
ment in Ireland, he was sufficiently aware; 
but if, at the same time, he entertained 
treasonablt projects against this country, 
he knew him (Mr. S.) too well to 
him the confidant of his guilt. In the 
present report, all the dangers stated ia 
the two first reports were revived, and we 
were told af the existence of the most ex- 
tended conspiracy. But he begged leave 
to ask, from whom such information was 
obtained, but from the evidence of spies, 
a set of men whose interest it was to keep 
alive the alarm? Ifhe were asked when 
we had reason to hope this alarm would 
subside; he would answer, not till the 
band of secret accusers were annihilated, 
or banished from the confidence of ad- 
ministration. Till their efforts were de- 
stroyed and counteracted, we might look 
forward to ag eternal suspension of the 
constitution, to a perpetual deprivation of 
our liberty. Before a bill like the present 
was passed, some check remained on these 
men, that a day of retribution might yet 
arrest them in their career. Some hope 
still remained to the unfortunate indivi- 
duals who had been the object of unjust 
oppression, that they might be enabled to 
obtain redress on their persecutors. But 
let this bill onee be passed, and constitu- 
tional opposition to what was conceived 
an invasion of the national liberties was at 
an end; the hope of the injured was anni- 
hilated, and encouragement was given to 
the endless increase of secret informers— 
a set of men abhorrent to the principle 
and the habits of a free state. Whatever 
crafty or fictitious panic might be now in- 
spired, he made no doubt but the day 
would come, when those who supported 
the present measure, from the best of mo- 
tives, would be convinced of their error, 
and learn that this country was not to be 
overned by a system of spies and ino- 
ormers. A learned gentleman had said 
on a former night, that, in preference to 
others, he would teke Reynolds, the cap- 
tain-general of informers, to his bosom ; 
and surely there could be no fear for the 
safety of a man, whom, to do injury to 
his person, it would be necessary to drag 
from the fraternal embrace‘of the first au- 
thorities in the law. 
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The Altorney General repelled the 
insinuation that the whole of the reports 
was a mere ludicrous affectation of seri- 
ousness, and felt a conviction, notwith- 
standing the verdicts of juries, that a foul 
treason had been hatched. Tho verdict 
of a jury might screen the party ‘accused 
from punishment, but still he considered 
himself as free to judge of their guilt or 
innocence, after the verdict, as before. He 
venerated liberty as much as the most 
zealons patriot, but he was willing to 
make a temporary sacrifice of a part, to 
preserve the whole. If we compared the 
roll of imprisonments under Robespierre 
for one week, and these measures of ours, 
we should form the most striking contrast. 
He believed there was not one of the per- 
sons imprisoned but what was implicated 
ijn some treasonable plot, ‘and that such 
‘detentions had been one means of pre- 
serving the empire during the most event- 
ful period of our history. The petitions 
appeared to him to be pregnant with the 
same bitter falsehoods as ad been lately 
witnessed in the attack upon Aris in the 
courts below. Gentlemen asked, where 
were the proofs of French principles 
existing in this country ? His reply was, 
that they would be found in the conduc- 
tors and the organization mentioned in 
the report; in the principles of atheism 
inculcated, and in the attempt to destroy 
our navy, by recommending to the men 
to turn upon their officers, and join the 
enemies of their country. If the hon. 
gentleman thought that oppression and 
religious intolerance caused the rebellion 
in Ireland, he would refer him to the 
confession of O*Connor, who would tell 
him that these were only made the stalk- 
ing-horse, while the design was to make a 
common cause with France. As that 
hon. gentleman had thought proper to 
assume that he would acquit him, on the 
score of principle, in regard to the evi- 
dence given by him at Maidstone, he had 
no wish to disappoint his expectations, 
but much at the same time consider him 
as one of the most simple and credulous 
beings in existen¢e. As to what was 
observed respecting Reynolds, the attor- 
ney-general confessed that he would take 
him to his bosom in preference to O’Con- 
nor. Reynolds was at all times, in point 
of rank and fortune, as respectable as the 
person to whom he was compared, and 
much superior to him in principle; for 
Reynolds was anh enthusiast for the cause 
in which O’Connor was engaged, until 
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his eyes were open to the consequences 
of its success, and then he determined no 
longer to persist in it. It was, however, 
to be remarked, that in no single instance 
was the testimony of any of those men 
called spies falsified. He totally objected 
to the amendment. 

Dr. Laurence said, that this bill ap- 
 aiealt to him to be against all precedent. 

ormer bills were an amnesty to indivi- 
duals, but contained no vindication of 
government for acting contrary to law. 
As he believed none of the persons had 
been arrested without good grounds of 
suspicion, the better way would be to 
allow them to bring their actions, and for 
ministers to put themselves on their de- 
fence, and for the country, by the verdict 
of a jury, to decide in their favoor. | 

The question being put, * That the 
words proposed to be left out, stand part 
of the bill,” the House divided : 


Tellers. 


The Lord Hawkesbury 
Mr. Lee came ee 92 


Mr. Johnstone eam 17 


YEAS 


NoeEs Mr. Sheridan oeecceccesos 


So it was resolved in the affirmative. 
Then the question being put, That the 
bill do pass, the House divided : 


Tellers. 


Mr. Solicitor General ... 
Yeas { Me. Bond ei 84 


Mr. Whitbread ....ovccovee 
Nogs ; Mr. Jekyll....csseseee ecccce : 15 


So it was resolved in the affirmative - 
and that the title be, “An Act for in- 
demnifying such persons, as since the lst 
February, 1793, have acted in the appre- 
hending, imprisoning, or detaining in 
custody, in Great Britain, of persons 
suspected of High Treason, or Treason 
able Practices.” 


ae tn the Lords 2 the Be 
0 Suspenston Indemnity Bill.) 
Jane 19. On the order of ‘lig day for 
the second reading of the bill, 

Lord Hobart said, that this was a bill 
founded upon the recommendation of all 
the reports which had been made to both 
Houses of Parliament, ever since the year 
1798. With a view to the present bill, 
every noble lord must agree that the re- 
ports contained sufficient grounds for such 
alaw. If such a bill did not pass, and any 
action or actions should be brought 
against ministers for their conduct, it 
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would be impossible for them to justify or 
defend the same, without an open disclo- 
sure of the means by which the said 
traitorous designs were discovered; and 
it was necessary that, for the further pre- 
vention of such practices, those means of 
information should remain secret and 
undisclosed. The conduct of his ma- 
jesty’s late ministers, in respect to the 
laying the hand of arrest on persons sus- 
pected of treasonable conspiracies, might 
with great truth be said to have saved 
the country; and as no corrupt or im- 
properr motive could be imputed to them, 
the House was bound, upon every prin- 
ciple of justice and policy, to give them 
an indemnity, for having bad the firmness 
to perform a most painful act of public 
duty, which had been productive of so 
much advantage to the empire. Their 
lordships need not be told, that several 
acts of indemnity had passed at different 
periods, particularly one in 1715, and 
another in 1746. If, therefore, it had 
been so highly proper to pass an act of 
indemnity for such actions as were not 
warranted by law, but which considerably 
tended to the suppression of. rebellion, it 
surely would be admitted that those were 
equally well entitled, if not more so, to 
an act of indemnity, who had prevented 
rebellion in this country, and suppressed 
it in Ireland, by their vigilance, their 
activity, and their energy. 

The Earl of Suffolk said, that so far 
was he from thinking that ministers de- 
served an indemnity, that he believed 
they had greatly abused the powers 
= Vets to them, and that many had been 

etained in prison for years, under cir- 
cumstances of peculiar hardship and 
oppression, who had repeatedly desired 
be brought to their trial, but against 
whom no charge had been regularly made 
20 as to put them -upon their defence 
before a jury of the country. It was this 
sort of conduct that had been the primary 
cause of the subversion of the government 
in a neighbouring kingdom. With regard, 
however, to the lenity of the late ministers 
in exercising their powers put into their 
hands, let their lordships judge from two 
instances. The one, that of a noble lord 
tried for a few improper words inad- 
vertently uttered in a court of justice. 
That noble lord had been sentenced to a 
twelvemonth’s imprisonment in the Tower. 
Had any period of the time been remitted? 
No. The other instance was that of a 
noble duke, who at a public convivial 
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meeting had let drop a few imprudent 
words, but which, na he became more 
cool, he was extremely sorry to have 
uttered, and it was well known that the 
noble duke, in the hours of social mirth 
was extremely affuble, and perhaps un- 
guarded in his expressions. . For this 
mighty offence ministers removed the 
noble duke from the lord lieutenancy 
of a county, and deprived him of his com- 
mand of a regiment of militia. 

The Earl of Carnarvon said :—Parlia- 
ment gave the powers to ministers with re- 
sponsibility, and no reason is assigned 
why at this moment that responsibility 
should be removed. The alleged incon- 
venience to the public, which their neces- 
sary defence might occasion, by discovery 
of those incomprehensible mysteries which 
are locked up in the breasts of the secret 
committee, cannot in fair inference lead 
further than to a temporary suspension 
of such investigation into their conduct ; 
but it can never be a motive for depriving 
the subject for ever of his redress for in- 
juries received by the oppressive conduct 
of ministers, even beyond the period 
when the frivolous reason of premature 
discoveries by defence can have any 
weight. The extraordinary powers en- 
trusted to government are new; but their 
responsibility for every power entrusted 
to their discretion is not: the attempt to 
graft an irresponsibility unknown to the 
constitution, on powers unknown to the 
constitution, is in itself in the highest 
degree suspicious; and this attempt, for 
a reason not justifying it, is still more so. 
Ministerial discretion must be in its na- 
ture responsible. The assumption of 
powers not lodged in their hands, and not 
entrusted to their discretion, if assumed 
openly, and exercised obviously for the 
public good, may require indemnity for 
the assumption. Opening or shutting the 
ports is of this nature; so, likewise, are 
acts done in times of open rebellion, or at 
moments when there is no time for deli- 
beration, and the public good must be 
secured at all events; but in such cases 
all the circumstances must be open and 
notorious. In the present case, no pos- 
sible inquiry can be made ; no objections, 
and no investigations permitted; all is 
secret and mystery: in such case no rea- 
sonable. indemnity can be given; indem- 
nity cannot, in common sense, any more 
than condemnation, spring from ignorance. 
The indemnity after the rebellion in 1715 
and 1745, was when the whole business 
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was closed. There are no precedents : tical case, was the occasion of ambassa- 


that bear any analogy to the present case ; 
but if there were, I should reject them as 
unworthy to be followed, as 1 would here- 
after the precedents we have recently 
made. The indemnity sought by this 
bill is perfect official irresponsibility. The 
essential maxim, of the responsibility of 
ministers, is now for the first time in- 
fringed, and, with the destruction of the 
liberties of the subject, undermines the 
security ofthe throne. There is no maxim 
more valuable in the laws of England, 
than that which pronounces that the king 
can do no wrong; harsh as it may sound 
to ears jealous of freedom, it equally gives 
security to the throne, and peace and 
tranquillity to the people: there is no 
maxim which ought to be held more sa- 
cred ; but it is rooted in, and grows out 
of, the severe and strict responsibility of 
ministers. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that the 
measure was one of the greatest import- 
ance, he cordially agreed: it wag one, 
also, of the necessity of which the House 
should entertain a firm conviction before 
it passed. It was one of his earliest 
maxims in politics, that political liberty 
could not be durable except the system 
of its administration permitted it to be oc- 
casionally parted with, in order to secure 
it for ever. When it was otherwise, 
liberty contained the seeds of its own de- 
struction. It was their duty to defend the 
genuine liberty cherished by the British 
constitution, against the machinations of 
all those who conspired to destroy it. 
With respect to the consideration of ne- 
cessity, he was aware that it was often the 
plea of tyrants ; yet it was that coosidera- 
tion on which the most moderate men, 
when they took prudence for their guide, 
must sometimes act. In all periods of 
our history, their lordships would find 
that the benefits of the Habeas Corpus 
act were occasionally relinquished; but 
the suspension of the Habeas Corpus act 
did not take away the responsibility of 
ministers. It had been alleged, in another 
place, that he had said that ministers 
would never be in want of indemnity. He 
had made no such assertion. He would 
beg the House to recollect, that, when 


attorney-general, he was no minister ; it 


was his province to give legal, not poli- 

tical advice. There were cases, however, 

in which, if a minister did not act, he 

would deserve to lose his head. Such, 

for instance, and he stated no hypothe- 
FVOL, XXXV.] 


dors passing from Ireland through Eng- 
land to France, and vice versa, for pure 
poses of a treasonable nature, In sucha 
case, where the information was such as | 
could not be doubted, if a minister roe- 
fused to act, what would he not deserve? 
And yet such person could not be indem- 
nified for his conduct, without such a bill 
as that before their lordships. Much had 
been said of spies and informers: genc- 
rally speaking, they were the objects of 
much undeserved obloquy. He adverted 
to the circumstances of the trials at Maid- 
stone, and the case of the traitor O’Con- 
nor, upon whom, at one time, some of his 
defenders most implicitly relied. His 
word was with them, when they consi-. 
dered his ‘ open and ingenuous nature,” 
a sufficient security for his attachment to 
the constitution. Yet, from his subse- 
quent confession, what was he? He could 
assure their lordships, that traitorous con- 
spiracies existed in the country. In order 
to counteract them, it was necessary to 
confide large powers to the exccutive go-. 
vernment. In conclusion, if their lord-. 
ships had not a mind to hurl their sove- 
reign from his throne, or to turn them- 
selves out of these doors, they would pass 
the bill before them. 

The Earl of Moira said, that the learn- 
ed lord had expatiated on the existence 
of a conspiracy in the country, and the 
necessity of resorting to extraordinary 
measures. But had:xthere not been sedi- 
tion and disaffection in former times of 
our history, and had not the common 
operation of law, with the other powers 
in the possession of government, been suf- 
ficient for their suppression? But farther, 
if the ordinary law was not necessary, had 
not the legislature a power to provide a 
specific punishment for the new case that 
existed? He was altogether at a loss to 
conceive that species of conspiracy for 
which human ingenuity could devise no 
adequate punishment. The system of 
employing spies and seoret informers was 

eculiarly abhorrent to the habits of Eng- 
ish liberty and law. If once this bill were © 
passed inta a law, every notion of justice 
would be unsettled, and the confidence of 
the people in the laws of the country 
would be destroyed. 

The Earl of Westmorland insisted, that 
this bill was sanctioned by precedents, 
and called for on the principle of sound 
policy. It was a bill to which the spirit 
of Jacobinism, at the beginning of the 
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war, liad given occasion ; and if it should 
be rejected, the worst consequences to 
the security of the country would follow. 
It would hold out no indemnity againét 
acts of cruclty or oppression, bat simply 
& security against vexatious suits. There 
had been a torrent of invective against 
epics and informers; but, had it not been 
for these, O’Coigley and O’Connor would 
have’ preserved their high reputation ; 
Jackson would not have expired by poison 
in the dock at Dublin; Sheares would not 
have been brought to a scaffold ; and many 
whom he now saw around him, would have 
paid the forfeit of their lives, which the 
schemes of the conspirators meant’ to in- 
flict upon them. - vee, 

‘ The Duke of Bedford said, the simple 
question was, whether it was consistent 
with the principles of the constitution to 
grant an indemnity to ministers for their 
use of the special powers entrusted to 
them during eight years? | They were, 
by the present bill, called upon, ‘ndt to 
suspend a part of the ‘constitution for a 
short period, but to deprive Englishmen 
of a great constitutional privilege for ever 
—to affix a perpetual stigmd on the cha- 
racter of individuals who had never been 
brought to a fair trial of their gailt'or in- 
nocence. Notwithstanding the objections 
he entertained to the bill, he had no par- 
ticular wish to oppose it, in case the time 
of its duration were limited to some pré- 
cise period. ae ike 

‘Lord Thurlow declared himself a de- 
cided enemy to the bill-’' On'the very first 
view of the subject, it struck him as con- 
trary to the grand and fundamental prin- 
ciple of Jaw—the principle’ of support to 
Innocence against oppression. F 
protection of innocence, the dignity, the 


energy, the importance of law was de- 


rived; and no bill could be founded on 
solid principles of which this was [not the 
leading feature. The learned lord ex- 
pressed his readiness to concur in passing 
severe laws against conspirators, but as a 
distinction ought to be made between 
goilt and innocence, so provision should 
be made to protect innocence from the 
risk of arbitrary imprisonment. If the 
criminal laws of this country were neal 


administered, he thought they were suf- 


ficient té contrul all flagitious attempts 
against the state; nor could he see upon 
what ground of policy a’ man should be 
imprisoned for eiyht years, without being 
brought to trial. “‘ A noble earl had said, 


that “persons ‘suspected’ ‘of treasonable 
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practices did not deserve compassion ; but 
it was impossible for him to withhold his 
compassion front persons lingering in pri- 
son for a series of years, who had again 
and again courted investigation of their 
conduct; nor could he resist the impulse 
to deem such men innocent until trie 
and ‘convicted. With regard to the pre- 
sent bill’s resemblance to former bills, he 
did not perceive the striking similarity, as 
the former bills were bills passed flayrante 
bello.’ The bill, instead of being a bill of 
indemnity, was a bill to suppress actions, 
suits, &c. Though disapproving of the 
bill on general principles, fe was willing 
to agree to it for a limited period; but a 
rpetual bill of indemnity appeared to 
im monstrous in itself, and wholly sub- 
versive of the liberties of Englishmen, 
“The Earl of Rosslyn said, ‘the bill was 
no hew bill, in respect to the wording’ of 
it. ‘Without such an act, ‘a government, 
in a moment of great exigency, would be 
debarred from acting with vigour and ef- 
fect. He had himself been a member of 
the last ‘administration, ‘and would ‘not. 
shrink from his responsibility ; whatever 
uilt was imputable to them, was equally 
imputable to him. Far, however, was he 
from feeling any apprehension for having 
firmly done his duty on all occasions, aud 
that the rest of his majesty’s ministers had. 
done their ‘duty, he could testify. The 
right hon. gentleman at the head of the 
last administration might have said what, 
Cicero said of his administration when it 
was put an end to—‘* Rempublicam et 
hanc urbem conservavi.” In such peri- 
lous times as those in which we had lived, 
it was almost impossible ‘for ministers to 
have avoided falling into some error inad- 
vettently, by the causing persons to be 
apprehended on suspicion and detained 
for some time, who were erroneously sus- 
pected of improper conduct. Ministers, 
however, did not claim an indemnity for 
themselves, it was not possible for them 
to be reached by any action; but an in- 
demnity was necessary ‘to save harmless, 
other persons, who had necessarily assisted . 
in’ the apprehenving.. examining, com: 
mitting to prison, and detaining in custody , 
the persons apprehended, &c, The em-_ 
ployment of spies ‘and informers had heen, 
absolutely necessary, and government &t 
all times, ‘but most eapeciilly, to thess 
times, could not secure protection to. the 
subject without their occasional assistance. 
‘On’ the question, that the bill be read a | 
second time, the House diyidgds” Con; 
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tents, 40, Proxies, 14—54. Not Con- 
tents 10, Proxies, 7—17. Majority, 37. 


Debate in the Lords on the Bill ta pre- 
went Persons in Holy Oy oF Sitting 
in the House of Commons.] June 15. The 
order of the day for the second reading of 
this bill being read, 

Lord Thurlow expressed his astonish- 
ment that the House of Commons, who 
indisputably were the only judges of the 

uestion, of who ought to sit in that 

ouse, should on this occasion volun- 
tarily consent to forego the exercise of 
functions peculiarly their own, and send 
up a bill to their lordships upon the sub- 
ject of the eligibility to a seat in their 
House, calling thereby upon = another 
branch of the legislatarg to decide upon 
their rights and privileges. His lordship 
said, he had heard certain rumours as to 
the authors of the bill, which he could 
not credit. Atthe head of the govern- 
ment was at present placed a gentleman 
of great respectability, of known integrity 
and purity of manners, and of tried wisdom 
in a situation of great dignity and arduous 
duty, which he had discharged with iu- 
finite credit to himself and great advan- 
tage to the public; he would not therefore 
believe that such a character would be so 
prodigal of his reputation, as to have been 


the author of this very extraordinary bill. 


The House of Commons had, many years 
sihce, instituted a committee of ther own 
members, for the trial of a right to a seat 
scnong them in all cases of disputed elec- 
tions; so jealous were they at that time 
of their rights and privileges, and so de- 
termined not to suffer them to go out of 
their own hands. That committee, , so. 


constituted, had, in repeated instances, 


decided upon such cases. He coyld not, 
therefore, but regard the Djll as a.very 
singular application to their lordghips. 
With regard to the bill itself, it was two-, 
fold in its character—it was at once de- 
eee 


was, he thought, a strange thing for. the 
House of Commons to have associated 


with a person who had presumed.to jn- | 


trude himself among them, though, ag it 
was said, he was not duly. qualified to 
hold his seat’; and, | 
a Circumstance, to forbeat having recourse 
to their own tribunal, a committee of elec- 


tion, and coming forward, with a bill de- 


claring that all persons of that description 
were, by the common law, ineligible to a 
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ry and enacting; but be should. 
spéak chiefly to the declaratory part. It. 


on the apur of such 
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seat in their House. His lordship ob- 


‘served, if it were the law that the cha- 


racter of a clergyman was indelible, it was 
a little hard, because a person had been 
in orders thirty years ago, but had ever 
since left off discharging the functions and 
enjoying the privileges peculiar to priests 
or persons in orders, to tell him that he 
should belong to no other profession, but 
should still remain a clergyman; although 
he might, from canscientious motives). 
have felt it repugnant to his feelings to. 
continue a clergyman any longer. That 
several persons who had been ordained 
clergymen in their early days, and were 
in. possession of lucrative benefices, had 
nevertheless, at a subsequent period, 
conscientiously laid down those benefices 
and quitted the profession, was a fact, 
that must have come within the knowledge 
of most of their lordships. With respect 
to the clergy having been admitted to 
hold seats in the House of Commons, . 
the report on their lordships table afforded 
but very imperfect. information indeed. ; 
His lordship commented upon some parts 
of the report, and among other observa- 
tions said, that it. put very silly language | 
into the mouth of sir Edward Coke, which 
it was impossible to believe that great 
lawyer to have held. What was said 
about a kni,ht banneret not being able to 
serve in respect of. the hopour he hath at 
funerals, &c. was also absurd and ridi- 
culous. . His lordship adverted to the 
origin of parliaments, and of the qualifi- 
cations to seats in both Houses, from the 
Roman Catholic times to the Reformation, 
thence to.the Restoration, and down. | 
wards to the present day; and stated the 
cases of the abbots of Evesham and of 
Leicester, and others, who sat by the 


king’s guthority, and by. no other title. 


He mentigned the tenure of the bishops 
at.this time,.and said, if the bill went to. 
disfranchise the lower orders of-the clergy,, . 
it might go the Jength of striking at the 

right of the,reverend bench opposite to 

seats in that House; though he knew it. 
had been held, that the reverend prelates 

sat in, the right of their baronies, as tem-. 

poral peers. He mentioned aiso the cases - 
of Dr.. Nowell and Dr. Craddock, and 
the more recent case of Mr. Rushworth, 
in favaur. of whose eligibility the com- 
mittee of elections had decided. He no- 
ticed the ,extreme care which the Com- 
mong had formerly taken to exclude all - 
improper ,persong from. sitting among 
them. At different times that jealousy 
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had been extended to different descrip- 
tions of persons; to all attendants on their 
lordships, such as masters in chancery, 
&c.; but of late they had even thought it 
not improper to suffer one of the clerks 
of that House to be a member of their 
body. With respect to the enacting part 
of the bill, he should not attempt to go 
into it at present, as what was meant by 
it, or what the framers of the bill aimed 
at, was beyond his comprehension. His 
lordship concluded with expressing thie 
great value of the franchise of choosing 
and of being chosen a representative in 
parliament ; a franchise which, under the 
theory of the constitution, was the birth- 
right of every Englishman, though its 
enjoyment did not extend to all under its 
practice. He should therefore vote against 
the bill, as a bill of disfranchisement. 
The Lord Chancellor agreed with the 
learned lord, that the bil was declaratory 
as to the law. He also agreed with him 
as to the absolute necessity of some regu- 
lation upon the subject. He should, 
were he a member of the House of Com- 
mons, certainly, in the first instance, have 
proposed a resolution and not an act; but 
the former, when acceded to, he should 
have held it his duty to follow up with a 
bill. He also agreed with his learned 
friend, that the bill imposed a necessity 
upon their lordships, of deciding so far as 
to the privileges of the other House of 
Parliament. With respect to the objec- 
tions to the declaratory clause, he argued 
for the necessity of its insertion, on the 
part of the Commons; and instanced, as 
a case bearing out that part of his argu- 
ment, the Middlesex election, where re- 
solution was opposed to election, and, 
vice versa, election to resolution, in a 
way which at least did no credit to the 
policy of that part of the conduct of that 
House. What he conceived to be the 
object was, to say that by the law of 
England, as it now stands, a person 
taking holy orders was, because he had 
taken them, incapable of being elected 
into the Commons House of Parliament. 
With respect to the idea of its extending 
to deprivation of franchise, such an idea 
was evidently unfounded, as it was impos- 
sible to take away from an individual that 
which he had not. He strenuously in- 
sisted, that it would neither serve the 
interests of religion, or of the state, to 
change the present system in that respect. 
The material part for the consideration of 
the House in the present instance was, 
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whether persons in holy orders were ca- 
pable or not of being elected to the House 
of Commons; and in this view he was led 
to consider the indelibility of the clerical 
character. With respect to this very im- 
portant consideration, every principle in 
the Christian church, reformed, or as it 
stood before that period—every decree 
and canon—every writer, historian, &c. 
all agreed in establishing the proposition, . 
that a person in holy orders 1s indelible. 
That the canon law, which inculcated ex-' 
pressly this doctrine, was part of the 
common law of England, was a principle 
adopted by lords Hale, Holt, Hard- 
wicke, and even by an authority which he 
respected as much as any of those, that of 
lord Thurlow himself, By the canon of 
1603, it was expressly decreed, that no 
man, being admitted into holy orders, 
could voluntarily relinquish the same, 
upon pain of excommunication; but the 
operation of this did not go to affect the 
character of a priest or a deacon. In 
support of those positions, and further to 


‘establish the absolute indelibility of the 


‘clerical character, bis lordship read a va- 
riety of quotations from different ecclesi- 
astical authorities, particularly from de- 
crees of the council of Trent; which went 
to prove, that this indelibility could not 
be abrogated by the volition of the indivi- 
dual himself. In the Christian church, 
before the reformation, holy orders, as 
well as matrimony, was held a sacrament. 
In illustration of this position, his lordshi 

stated the various clerical attributes whic 

attached to the individual, even after he 
had ostensibly relinquished his sacred 
function, particularly the enjoyment of 
benefices. In these respects the canon is 
followed up by the law of the land; nei- 
ther suspension nor desposition could des- 
troy the clerical character : in some points 
of view the degradation had that effect. 
The process of degradation he explained, 
and its particular application in order to 
legalize the execution of a man; but even 
with respect to this, an instance obtained 
of a man, who, on being pardoned, re- 
sumed his clerical character. With res- 
pect to what ought to be the law, he dif- 
fered from his noble friend fundamentally. 
It was not one of the best symptoms of 
the times, that some were anxious to 
bring forward a proposition, that men 
were at liberty to renounce the clerical 
character. That the contrary doctrine 
might press hard upon individuals, he well 

knew; but that should be a consideration — 
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with them before they entered into the | - 


holy state. The great question was, 
whether the interest of the public, upon 
the whole, was likely to be prevented by a 
constraint upon men who had voluntarily 
consecrated themselves to the service of 
God, to continue in that state, or by leav- 
ing them at full liberty to forsake it. 
Such objections would just as forcibly ap- 
ply to the law of marriage: the differ- 
ence of tempers in the individuals linked 
together, and their respective inclinations 
might contribute to render that a state of 
unhappiness ; still it was the law of the 
land, and so waa it with respect to the 
clerical character. With regard to the 


eligibility of clergymen to sit in the. 


Commons House, he enocgnt a positive 
law on the subject preferable to a vote of 
either House. With respect to the elec- 
tion of Rushworth, it was no disparage- 
ment to any body of men, to act differ- 
ently upon better information and farther 
consideration of the subject. Respecting 
the case of Haksey, it was byno means clear 
that he was amember ; and with regard to 


Rushworth, he did not take his seat as a 


clergyman. He quoted the: observations 
of Blackstone upon the celebrated case of 
the Middlesex election, as directly apply- 
ing to the point—particularly his idea of 
a clergyman, who might be the Sacheve- 
rel of the day, starting against colonel 
Luttrell, and taking his seat; would not 
the House instantly decide against the 
former? Yet it was contended by the 
same authority, that Wilkes, under the 
circumtsances of his case, was then as in- 
eligible as a clergyman would be; and the 
writer of Juniuss letters, commentin 
upon the argument of Blackstone, denie 
the similitude between Wilkes and a 
clergyman ; observing, however, that the 
ineligibility of the latter was established 
for a period of more than two hundred 
vears. Drawing towards a conclusion, 
his lordship observed, that the Providence 
of God had placed men in different states 
and situations of life. He was favourable 
to political equality, as far as the same 
was consistent with the interests of order, 
and the well being of society; and he 
trusted that that House would, either in 
its legislative or judicial capacity, be go- 
verned by that general principle, and par- 
ticularly with respect to the bill then 
before them: for which he solemnly de- 
clared, he should not be the advocate, 
but that it asserted the law of the. land, 
and went to disfranchise no man. - 
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The Earl of Moira said, that, in his 
mind a mere doubt being entertained as 
to the existing law of the land on this 
subject, was no sufficient reason for a le- 
gislative enactment which would go to 
deprive a large and respectable body in 
the community of their rights. Admitting 
the indelibility of the clerical character, 
still the learned lord ought to have made 
good his argument, by proving from this 
the incapacity of clergymen to exercise 
the functions of members of the House of 
Commons. The same argument would. 
hold equally good against the rights of 
the bishops to seats in that House. He 
thought every good purpose would be an- 
swered, if it was provided, that no person. 
holding a benefice should be admitted to 
a seat in the House of Commons, and,. 
that no clergyman returned to that Housc 
should be capable of accepting any bene- 
fice. As the bill was now brought forward, 
he considered it as a disfranchisement of 
the worst kind. , 
The Bishop of Rochester declared, that. 
it was with no less surprise than sorrow. 
that he had heard what had fallen that. 
night from a learned lord, and that he had. 
grounded his argument upon the idea of. 
the delibility of the clerical character.. 
The Protestant church did not assert that 
ordination was a sacrament, but it was. 
sufficient for him to say, that holy orders 
were of divine institution, and that on this 
account the clerical character was indeli- 
ble. The law of the land considered the 
clerical character to be indelible; and al- 
though a clergyman might have neglected 
the Juties of his profession for thirty years, . 
and have afterwards committed certain 
crimes, he would be no less amenable to 
the ecclesiastical courts. The learned 
prelate then explained the meaning of the . 
canon which prohibits clergymen from yo- . 
luntarily relinquishing their calling, and . 
employing themselves as laymen. He. 
acknowledged, that neither of these would . 
necessarily follow, if they were to. have | 
seats in the House of Commons.. He 
could by no means subscribe to tbat des- 
picable puritanical maxim, that a clergy- 
man ought never to exercise himself but | 
in the immediate duties of his calling. 
Most of our eminent divines had con- . 
nected other branches of science with . 
theology, and had signalised their names , 
as chronologists, mathematicians, geome- , 
tricians, historians, and philosophers. . 
Such were Usher, Pearson, Barrow, Wal- , 
lis, &. These great divines were well | 
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left their lordships to determine. The 


the world; nor did he think that the bu- ; inconsistency struck his own mind forcibly, 


siness of the House of Commons was to- 
tally unconnected with the study of divi- 
nity; for it was intermixed with the great 
principles of political justice and morality, 
and the laws of nature and nations. But, 
although he did not think that seats in the 
House of Commons were foreign to, or 
incompatible with the character of clergy- 
men, any more than the office of justice 
of the peace, still he felt strong objections 
to their entertaining such views; and 
that chiefly arising from the means by 
which they would be obliged to seck ai- 
mittance into the lower house, such as 
opening houses of entertainment, display- 
ing flags, and truckling to every sectarian 
votcr. 

The Earl of Westmorland said, that in 
his view of the subject, the clergy and 
laity were two distinct bodies; and’ as 
such they had been considéred in the 
early periods of our history; for' when 
the former sat in parliament, it was ex- 
pressty as the representatives of the 
clergy. He considered the subject on 
the grounds of immemorial usage, of' in- 


expediency, and of the effects that’ it 


would produce on the mintls of the clergy 
themselves, as well as' in the House of 
Commons, by increasing the inffuence’ of 
the crown; and ‘from these he expressed 
his approbation of the bill. 

Lord Holland said, that, on the doctrine 
of the indelibility of the clerical character, 
he was unwilling to enter; but he ‘eould 
not refrain from animadverting on’ the 
different. conclusions drawn Poni this 

rand position’ on which’ the bill was 
dunddd. The learned lord, after endea- 
vouring to establish the position, inferred, 
ag‘a’ necessary consequence; that clergy- 
men were disqualified froma seat in the 
other House; and had insisted ‘much’ on 
the incompatibility of ‘the duties of a mi- 


nister of religion with those attached 'to‘a’ 


legislator. The reverend prelate had been 
no-less: zealous in supporting the primary 
position; but his’ conclusion had’ been 
the most’ opposite in the world: While 
he contended strenuously in bélalf of the 


indelibility of the clerical character, he had, 


with am equat degree of ‘warinth, main- 
tained that’ there was'no duty incumbent’ 
on a member of the other House which was’ 
in theslightest degreeincommpatible with the 
due exercise of the sacred office. How much 
weight was due to an argument, from which 
conctusions so hostile could be drawt;, he 


and he was unable to reconcile it with 
the idea that the argument was at all solid 
or conclusive.—Passing trom this topic, 
his lordship directed his attention to the 
argument against the eligibility of the 
clergy, from the immemorial usage of par- 
liament. On what principle this immemo- 
rial usage was cpp to be founded, 
he was at a loss to discover. Was it found- 
ed on the usage of parliament since 1663. 
when the celebrated case of Craddock 
was decided? If this was meant to be 
asserted, he begged leave to dissent from 
the'doctrine, and to affirm that no such 
usage had prevailed. As tothe case of 
Craddock, he contended that, on a fair 
examination of the circumstances of the 
decision, it would appear that the exclu- 
slon was founded on the act of 1641, 
which had been framed for the purpose’ 
of abridging the privileges, not merely of 
the inferior clergy, but of the reverend 
bench, whose title to a seat in that House. 
was recognized in the fullest terms, and 
formed an essential “part of the constitu- 
tion. After this act was rescinded, how- 
ever, the’ reason of the former exclusion 
ceased, and the'clergy returned to the free ' 
enjoyment of all constitutional privileges. 
Since’ that period, several clergymen had 
sat in the House of Commons, and their 
right had been unchallenged. In the 
case of Rushworth a committee of the 
House, had’ declared the''election’ valid. 
No distinction could be taken between 
the casé alluded ‘to, and'that ‘of an indi- 
vidual regularty inducted into holy orders; 
since there was' no distinction’ in law or 
ptactice between the case of adeacon and | 
a‘priest. Undér these circumstances, his ' 
lordship denied the existence of any im- 
memorial usagé for the exclusion of | 
clergymen; and, believing that they had _ 
@ constitutional riglit to a seat, he could 
not consent’ to take away a great and 
valuable franchise. The expediency of 
excluding the’clergy formed ‘a subject of ' 
his lordship’s consideration, and on this ' 
ground’he was as little disposed as on any 
other to accede to the bill. He could not 
set' that effects 80’ dangerous ‘as had been 
described ‘would be the ‘result of their 
having seats in the othér House, Ad- 
mittibg, hdwever, that it wduld be a mean | 
of increasing the influence of ‘the crown, 
the amendment suggested’ by his noble — 
friénd'' wuld” do‘ away every objection” 
drawn fromi''that source? If it were de-" 
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clared, that no person having enjoyed a/ that great individual hardships had been 
seat in the other House should be capable | sustained from the present law upon that 
of holding any living in the church, the; subject, and that that law had been made 
grand objection to the eligibility of the | the ground of the grossest extortion and 
clergy would be removed. Injustice. He therefore, though he wished 
The Ear! of Rosslyn traced the usage | to enforce residence as much as possible, 
of parliament from a very early period of | could not help thinking that some regula- 
our history, down through a variety of | tions ought to be made, which would put 
successive reigns to the present period. | an end to the evil complained of, if they 
At no time had the right of thej| could be adopted without limiting the 
clergy to a seat in the other House.| restraints upon non-residence. Hethought 
been recognized, but their ineligibility | no evil consequence would result from 
had formed a uniform part of the common | allowing the clergy to farm their glebes, 
law of the land. He urged the necessity | and to turn them ta the best account they 
of the bill, and the inexpediency of allow- | could. The clamour against non-residence 
ing the clergy to git in the House of Com- | had been very great; but he was con- 
mons. vinced that it was not authorized to the 
The bill wag then read a second time. | extent to which it had been carried. 
The House having resolved itself into the 
Dedale in the Commons on the Clergy | committee, Mr. Dickenson moved, ‘* That 
Non- Residence Bill.] June 9. Mr. Dickip- | the chairman be directed to move the House 
son jun. moved, that the act of the 21st of ! for leave to bring in a bill to protect, and 
Henry 8th, intituled ‘ Spiritual Persons | relieve, under certain provisions and re- 
abridged fromhaving Pluralitiegof Livings, | gulations, spiritual persons from vexatious 
and from taking of Farms, &c.’? might be | prosecutions, by common informers under 
read ; which being done, he moved, ** This | the statute of king Henry 8th, in conse- 
House will, immediately, resolve itself} quence of their non-residence on their be- 
into a committee of the whole House, to | nefices, or their taking of farms.” 
consider of so much of the said Act ag| Mr. Chancellor Addingion agreed, that 
relates to the residence of the Clergy on | thisacthad been applied of late for the pur- 
their respective Livings, andto their taking | poses of extortion and persecution; but 
of Farms.” yet the law appeared to him good in its. 
Mr. Gregor contended, that, by the principle, as tending to promote the resi- 
Jate prosecutions under this,act for non-| dence of the clergy. That the clergy 
residence, the greatest hardships. had | should be obliged to confine themselves as. 
been incurred, and that the, act. had. been,} much as, possible to the exercise of their 
enforced solely for.the, purpases,of, exter- | sacred functions, could, not be doubted. 
tion. The defects af; the act extended,| But, considering that the incomes of many 
much farther than to the subject, of non- | of them were inadequate to. the. support 
residence. According to its provisions, | of their families, he. could see.no impro-. 
no clergyman could buy or. sell cattle for | priety in their being. allowed to increase 
the purposes of profit, This was in fact, | those incomes by farming small. farms, 
prohibiting the clergy from farming their | either in place. of; or along with, the 
own glebes, or, endeavouring to, make up | glebes allowed them by the. legislature. 
the deficiency of their frequently very | Though he approved of: this. measure, he 
scanty incomes, by, taking small. farms. | hoped it would be only. temporary, and 
Some alterations should be made in the.| that a more general system of regula- 
Jaw as it now stood. tion. would speedily.be brought before the: 
Sir, R. Buzton said, that particular ound | legislature. | | 
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ships could not form a sufficient ground | Mr. Whitbread.said, there could. be.no 
for an alteration of, the law, He thought doubt, that the. residence of. the. clergy 
it inconsistent, with. the clerical. character, | shauld be enforced as generally. as possi- 
that the clergy should be,dealers for their | ble; but it was, at. the same time, desira- 
own profit in corn. or. cattle, A clergy- | ble to. pratect them from vexatious pro- 
mans name had lately appeared inthe list secutions. He agreed: that. it might. be 
of bankrupte. proper, as soon as possible, to direct: the- 
Sir, W, Scott thought, that. every thing | attention of the legislature to the revenues 
which could tend to enforce the residence ; of the church, .the. mode of: their. collee-. 
ofthe clergy ought to, meet with thecoun- | tion, avd their. distribution, He alo- 
tenance of the House; but he knew. well. agreed.as.to the. necessity. of ‘doiag some- 
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thing to remedy the evits arising from the 
smallness of many of the livings in the 
church, as no doubt this formed the great 
source of pluralities and non-residence ; 
but he should, indeed, be sorry if recourse 
should be had to the public purse to re- 
medy this evil, convinced as he was that 
the revenues of the church, if properly 
distributed, were perfectly adequate to 
the sufficient payment of all its officers. 

Sir John Parnell contended that, as the 
principle of the existing law was good, it 
ought not to be annulled, because parti- 
cular hardships might result from it. 

Dr. Laurence approved of the proposed 
measure, but expressed his disapprobation 
of the speculative plan of a future gene- 
ral alteration of the law. 

The Speaker said, the law was framed 
in very different circumstances from those 
which now existed, and for very different 
purposes from those to which it was now 

e subservient. A revision of it, there- 
fore, was expedient. He, therefore, ap- 
proved of the motion. As to allowing 
the clergy to hold farms to a certain ex- 
tent, he conceived it to be proper ; but to 
be very dangerous, if carried beyond that 
extent. - 

The motion was agreed to. The bill 
was brought in on the 12th, and read a 
second time on the 15th. 


June 19. On the order of the day for 
going into a committee on the bill, — 

Mr. Ellison opposed it, and read a quo- 
tation from Joseph Andrews, relative to 
the various avocations pursued by parson 
Trulliber, for the purpose of ridiculing 
the bill; which, he contended, went to 
make parson Trullibers of all the clergy. 
He could not consent to allow the clergy 
to become jobbers and farmers, nor could 
he consent to dispense with their resi- 
dence. He was not so hostile towards 
common informers as some gentlemen ap- 
geal to be; for he conceived them to 

e not only necessary, but frequently the 
benefactors of the public. | 

Mr. Gregor thought the bill should go 
to a committee, that the grievances com- 
plained of by the clergy might be fairly 
examined. The means at present in the 
hands of informers to harass the clergy, 
tended very much to degrade that respect- 
able body. aa 

Mr. J. H. Browne considered common 
informers as pests of society. Clergymen 
who were. regular in the discharge of their 
duty, might at present be subject to pe- 
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nalties under the statute of Henry 8th 
merely because they did not exactly re- 
side within the limits of their parish ; while 
others, neglecting their duty, but sleeping 
one night in every month within their pa- 
rish, might escape. 

Mr. Shertdan said, that the bill anpear- 
ed to him to embrace two distinct objects. 
As far as the question of residence was 
concerned, in his opinion, the most bene- 
ficial effects would accrue from the paro- 
chial habitation of the clergy. ‘he state 
had a right to expect every assistance 
from an establishment, instituted, paid, 
and protected by the constitution. If the 
penalties enacted for non-residence were 
rigorously enforced, the infallible conse- 
quence would be, that the clergy would 
reside in their respective parishes, and the 
public would reap the most essential be- 
nefit with respect to moral improvement. 
The second object of the bill involved the 
question of farming. By the statute of 
Henry 8th a clergyman was liable to the 
same penalties for engaging in agricultu- 
ral pursuits as attached to him for non- 
residence. Was this founded upon wise 
or equitable peepee! As the law at 
present stood, a clergyman was authorised 
to cultivate his glebe, and to dispose of 
the surplus produce. Gentlemen must be 
aware that this was a very vague and un- 
defined privilege. The quantum of dis- 
posable produce depended on fortuitous 
circumstances. Not only the extent of 
the glebe, but the number of the clergy- 
man’s family, came into the consideration. 
A clergyman with a large family, and an 
ordinary portion of glebe, might have very 
little surplus produce to dispose of. But 
how stood the case supposing him to 
have no children, or to be unmarried ? 
Was it not his right and most undoubted 
privilege to turn his glebe to its full ad- 
vantage? Could he do this, without pos- 
sessing agricultural knowledge? Ino the 
case of inclosure bills, there was always a 
certain proportion of land allotted to the 
clergyman. Was the clergyman not to 
make use of his share? Was he to suffer 
the land to Jie waste? Was he to neglect 
at once his own right, and the national 
benefit? Yet, as the law at present stood, 
he was liable to penalties if he disposed of 
the produce. Were acts of parliament | 
to be rendered nugatory, by hamouring a 
bigoted prejudice, that the sacerdotal cha- 
racter could be degraded by acts of prac- 
tical good? Whether was it better fora 
clergyman to exert himeelf in benefiting 
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his country by. practical effort and ‘well- 
directed skill, or to consult merely his 
awn gratification, in riding, fox-hunting, 
&e.? In Scotland, the clergy were toa 
man farmers. As reference had been 
made to an individual case, and that case 
hypothetical and supposititious, be should 
take tbe liberty of contrasting it with. one 
drawn from actual life. Let the House 
picture to itself the case of a clergyman 
coming into a wild and uncultivated dis- 
trict, and presenting nothing but cause 
for discontent and alarm—a church in 
decay—the inhabitants rude and unculti- 
vated—the soil itself ambizuous—and, 
from local circumstances, calculated solely 
for the rendezvous of smugglers and 
plunderers. The roads, if roads they 
could be called, impassable. This one in- 
¢ividual man, this clergyman, gifted with 
superior powers of mind, with the best 
energies of human agency, reverses the 
whole face and complexion of things. 
Blending instruction with example, he ci- 
vilizes the inhabitants, forms their minds 
to virtuous pursuits, erects a parsonage 
house, restores a dilapidated church, re- 
claims the soil, and forces ocean to resti- 
tution ; plans and perfects roads, and car- 
ries into execution measures for public 
security ; and transforms the whole cha- 
racter and situation of the place to which 
he is appointed. The services of this 
man are so important, that the lord licu- 
tenyat of the county feels it his duty pub- 
licly and officially to thank him: the ma- 
gistrates echo back the vote of praise; 
the judges, in their official capacity, bear 
evidence to his worth and merit; the 
board of agriculture feel theinselves called 
upon to pay him homage; in short, every 
constituted authority awards him the tri- 
bute of gratitude and applause. Is not 
the case of a man like this more than a set 
off against the fictitious character of parson 
Trulliber 2? But he was not now contrast- 
ing one ideal character with another. 
No! his description was given, not from 
the pages of a novel, but from historical 
fact, He was speaking of a man known 
to the world, and esteemed by all the good 
and the intelligent; a man universally re- 
eognized as a public benefactor,and whose 
lows could not but be regarded as a na- 
tional misfortune. The unrooting such a 
man from the place which-he had culti- 
vated, adorned, and almost created, must 
be a subject of general regret. He was 
persuaded that the House must at once 
perceive to whom he alluded. It was in- 
[VOL, XXXV.]} 
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vidious to mention names; neither, indeed, 
was there occasion to name 4 map 50 well 
known and recognized by public suffrage. 
Yet, however unnecessary it might be, 
per se, to point out the individual—a man 
whose merits were their own herald, and 
needed not panegyric—it might be proper, 
in the present instance, to oppose name 
to name, and, as a fictitious clerical cha- 
racter had been introduced, he would 
meet and contrast it with a reality, by 
exhibiting Dudley versus Trulliber. 

Mr. Windham considered this as a bill 
of suspension, not as a final measure. He 
approved of it, because it might happen 
that an existing law might be suddenly 
used in a very different manner from its 
original spirit, and then it certainly was 
right for the legislature to interfere and 
bring back the law to the original inten- 
tion of the legislature. He should be 
sorry to put the laws respecting residence 
permanently upon the footing which this 
bill would do, because, though he had the 
highest veneration for the bishops, those 
licences might in time be granted as a 
matter of courtesy, and their writing. to 
grand juries upon a subject in which. the 
grand juries had no right to interpose, de- 
served public reprehension. he hon. 
gentleman had introduced'a case which he 
had put in opposition to the imaginary 
case of parson Trulliber; but how this 
case was applicable, he was at a loss to 
discover. The bon. gentleman seemed to 
understand the art of: puffing, and parti- 
cularly that part of it which was called 
the puff oblique. It put him in mind of 
the story of the ¢clebrated George Bon 
Mot, which began with an anecdote and 
ended with an advertisement. With re- 
spect to the case which the hon. gentler 
man had thus introduced, he was not 
quite sure that all opinions in the county 
o! Essex were so much of one side as the 
hon. gentleman seemed to suppose. With- 
out, however, entering upon that subject, 
he should support this bill, considering it 
as 4 temporary measure. 

Mr. Jones thought, that clergymen 
should be compelled to reside in their 
parishes ; and that this measure, if neces- 
sary, ought to have originated with the 
bishops. It would be better to buy up all 
tithes, which would:cost only fifty millions, 
than agree to such a measure as this. 

Mr. Simeon thought, that as laws were 
made for the purpose of bejng obeyed, and 
as without informers they could not be 
enforced, we must tolerate them, and 
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strould not apply to the legislature to alter 
the law, because some hard cases existed. 
The statute of Henry 8th was mildness 
itself, in comparison with other provisions 
which were made against the non-res!- 
dence of the clergy. He disapproved of 
granting a dispensing powerto the bishops, 
not because he thought they would abuse 
their power, but because they might be 
imposed on. 

he House then went into the com- 
mittee. The bill passed the Commons on 
the 24th. 


Mr. Tierney's Finance Resolutions. | 
June 17. Mr. Tierney rose to move his 
annual Resolutions respecting the State 
of the Finances of the country. It was, 
be said, his wish, that they should be laid 
on the table, printed, and be discussed on 
a future day. The Resolutions were ac- 
cordingly laid on the table, and are as 
follow :— 


Finance RESOLurTIONs. 


t. That the amount of the publie funded 
debt, on the ist of February 1793, was 
238,231,248/., exclusive of long and shost an- 
nuilies for lives, to the amount of 1,373,5501. ; 
of which sums, stock to the amount of 
10,242,100/. had been purchased by the com- 
missioners for redeeming the national debt, 
and annuities to the amount of 79,880/. had 
fallen in, and been carried to their account, 
reducing the actual amount of the debt, on 
the ist Feb. 1793, to 227,989,148/. and the 
annuities to 1,293,670/.: and that, on the 1st 
Feb. 1801, stock to the amount of 36,099,562. 
had been purchased by the commissioners, 
and stock tu the amount of 16,083,802/. had 
- been transferred to them, on account of land- 
tax redeemed ; and annulties to the amount of 
193,477/. had fallen in; reducing, on the 1st 
Feb. 1801, the actual amount of debt existing 
before the war, to 186,047,884/. and the an- 
nuities to 1,250,073/, 

_2. That the total amount of stock created 
since the 1st Feb. 1793 (including the amount 
created by sums borrowed in the present ses- 
sion of parliament, and after deducting 
16,182,094/. purchased by the commissioners 
for redeeming the national debt) on the 1st 
Feb. 1801, is 298,317,580/.; of which sum 
the interest on 7,502,633/. is payable by the 
emperor of Germany; and the interest on 
19,708,750l, is payable by Ireland: and that 
annuities have been granted, since the Ist 
Feb, 1793, to the amount of 542,664/.; of 
which 9,791/. is. payable by Ireland, and 
230,000/. by the emperor of Germany. 

_ 3. That the total amount of the public 
funded debt (including the amount created by 
the sums borrowed in the present session, and 
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after deducting 52,261,656/. purchased by the 
commissioners, and 16,083,802/. transferred 
to them on account of land-tax redeemed) 
was, on the 1st Feb. 1801, 484,365,464/.; of 
which sum 27,211,383/. is on account of Ire- 
land, and the emperor of Germany; leavin 
a funded debt charged on Great Britain o 
457,154,081. including 56,445,000/. the in- 
terest of which is to be defrayed, and the ca- 
pital redeemed: by the tax on income: and 
that the amount of annuities charged on Great 
Britain (after deducting what have fallen in) 
was, on the Ist Feb. 1801, in short annuities 
and for lives, about 540,000/,, and in long 
annuities 1,007,000/. 

4. That, under the heads of treasury, army, 
ordnance, barracks, advances from civil list, 
and eg ao ead to be made for services not 
voted, but a out of grants for 1800 (after 
deducting the surplus of ways and means of 
that year), outstanding demands, as far as the 
same can be made up, remained to be pro- 
vided for on the 5th Jan. 1801, to the amount 
of 1,482,6492. That exclusiveof anticipations 
of the receipt of certain taxes and pines 
on loans to the amount of 8,489,800¢. the un- 
funded debt in exchequer bills unprovided 
for, or provided for out of funds which have 
proved insufficient, was, on the 5th Jan. 
1801, 17,590,300/. That the debt of the navy 
remaining to be provided for, was, on the 5 
Jan. 1801, 8,705,8862. And that the total 
amount of demands oustanding, navy debt, 
and exchcquer bills unprovided for, or pro- 
vided for out of funds which have proved in- 
sufficient, was, on the Sth Jan. 1801, 
@7,778,835l.; of which sum 6,832,649/. has 
been since made good out of the supplies of 
the present session, leaving an unfunded 
debt, hereafter to be provided for,of 20,946, 1862, 
and exceeding by 12,020,0004, the amount out- 
standing in 1793. 

5. That the sum applicable to the reduction 
of the national debt was, on the 1st Feb. 
1793, 1,427,143/.; and on the 1st Feb, 1801, 
4,989,818/, 

6. That the annual charge incurred by the 
permanent debt, on the 5th Jan. 1793, was 
10,325,866. ; including 1,000,000/. applicable 
to the reduction of the debt. That the an- 
nual charge incurred by the permanent debt 
created since the 5th Jan. 1793 (exclusive of 
interest payable by Ireland, and including 
the charge incurred by the loan of the present 
session) is 10,395,246/.; of which sum 
2,335,624l. is applicable to the reduction of 
debt; and that a farther charge of 497,735/. 
per annum is guarantied by parliament, in 
default of payment of the interest of certain 
loans by his majesty the emperor of Germany. 

7. That the nett produce of the permanent 
taxes existing previous to the war, was, on the 
5th Jan. 1793, 14,284,000/. and on the 5th 
Jan. 1801, 14,194,5392. That the nett pro- 
duce of the permanent taxes imposed since 
the 5th Jan. 1793, was,on the 3th Jan. 1801, 
8,079,076/, And that the total amount of the 
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22,273,6151. 


8. That the total official value of all m- 
ports into Great Britain, in the year endin 
the 5th Jan. 1793, was, 19,659,358/.; and, 
on an average of six years ending the 5th Jan. 
1795, was 18,685,390/. Thatthe total official 
value of all imports in the year ending the Sth 
Jan. 1801 (supposing the imports from the 
East Indies, of which no account has been 
made up, to be the same as in the preceding 
year), was 29,925,858/.; and onan average of 
‘six years, ending the 5th Jan. 1801, was 
25,259,890/. That the total official value 
of British produce and manufactures ex- 
ported in the year ending the 5th Jan. 1793, 
was 18,336,851/.; aud, op an average of six 
years ending the 5th Jan. 1793, was 
14,771,0494. That the total official value of 
British produce and manufactures exported 
in the year ending the 5th Jan. 1801, was 
#4,411,067/.; and, on an average of six years 
ending the 5th Jan. 1801, was 20,085,198). 
That the total official value of foreign mer- 
chandize exported from Great Britain, in the 
year ending the 5th Jan. 1793, was6,568,3464 ; 
and, on an average of six years ending the 
Sth Jan. 17938, was 5,469,014/. That the 
total official value of foreign merchandize ex- 
ported in the year ending the 5th Jan. 1801, 
was 17,166,145/.; and, on an average of six 
years ending the Sth Jan. 1801, was 
12,868,0432, | 

9. That the total sum to be raised in Great 
Britain in the year 1801, may be estimated 
as follows, viz. 

Interest of the public funded debt, 

charges of management and 

sinking fund, on 5th Jan. 1801, 

after deducting interest payable 

by Treland...--esscececeeo ¥. 20,144,586 
Interest, &c. to be incurred and 

paid between the 5th Jan. 1801, 

and the Sth Jan. 1802, on stock 

created by loans of the present 

session to the amount of 


44,816,000), ---+-seeseeeseee 1,812,816 
Interest on exchequer bills, esti- 

mated to be the same as paid 

In the year ending 5th Jan. 

1801 e@eeeevaesevoeeneoeveeeeo , 08 e8@ 766,480 


Proportion to be defrayed by 
Great Britain, according to the 
articles of union, of the civil 
list, and other charges on the 
— consolidated funds of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, amounting to- 
gether to 1,560,000/. ---.- 
Civil government of Scotland, pen- 
sions on revenue, militia and 
deserters warrants, bounties for 
promoting fisheries, &c. &c. 
estimated to be the same as in 
the year ending 5th Jan. 1801 
Charges of management of re- 
venue, estimated to be the same 
asis the year ending 5th Jan. 


1,376,470 


635,549 
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1801 cccccccccccceaces @eee0e 1,699,225 
Charges of collecting income tax, 
as per estimate--e-coreeeees ° 
Proportion to be defrayed by 
Great Britain, according to the 
articles of union, of the supplies 
voted for 1801, for Great Britain 
and Ireland, amounting in the 
whole to 43,686,715/..-++-+++ 39,338,459 
Advance to Ireland---+e+++e2++ 2,500,000 
Interest payable for loans of em- 
peror of Germany eavsconece 


152,620 


497,735 


Making in the whole the sum of £. 68,923,970 


10. That it appears by the report of a Com- 
mittee of this House in 1791, that the actual 
expenditure of the peace establishment (in- 
cluding the annual million for the sinking 
fund) was, on an average of five years, ending 
5th January 1791----++2*+*°> «++ 16,816,985 
That the additional charge 1n- 

curred by debt created since 

1793, exclusive of interest pay- 

able by Ireland, is-+--+++-++ 10,395,246 
That the additional charge to be 7 

incurred for increased amount 

of exchequer bills outstanding, 
is, at 4/. per cent------: wecce 
That the additional charge to be 
incurred for interest, and 1/. per 
cent sinking fund,on 3,000,0000. 
due to the Bank, to be funded 
at 80, 1Gsccvosvccecccscocece 
That the additional charge to be 
incurred for interest of navy 
debt, at 5/. per cent is about. - 
That the additional charge in- 
curred on the consolidated 
fund 18 eececceseces ercvcoevcce 
That the additional charge in- 
curred for a sum annually voted 
for the redemption of the public 
debt, is Seeeereeeeseeseseeees 
That the additional charge for 

18,000 seamen, the number 

employed in the last peace, 

from augmentation of pay, ad- 
dition to their provisions, and 
incrcased price of naval stores, 
cannot be estimated at less than 
That the additional pay to the 
army on the same number as in 
the last peace, deducting stop- 
ages, cannot be estimated at 
ess than eoecevaeessveeseeeece 
That the increased charge of half- 
pay, and Chelsea, cannot be 
estimated at less thans«----+- 
That the increased charges of the 
ordnance, calculated on the 
same numbers as in the last 
eace, cannot be estimated at 
ess than 
And that the peace establishment 
of Great Britain (exclusive ot 
any charges to be incurred by 


160,000 


150,000 
285,000 


370,000 


200,000 


$51,000 


170,000 


130,000 


aveveraiere 49,500 
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interest on sums to be paid oh 
winding up the expenses of the 
war, exclusive of any augmen- 
tation in the naval of military 
establishments beyond the last 
peace, and exclusive of 497,000/. 
Interest due by the emperor of 
Germany, and guarantecd by 
parliament) cannot be estimated 
at less that.-cceccccvcese 


_ 11. That the hett produce uf the tax on 
mcome, for the year ending the 5th April 
1801 (exclusive of voluntary contributions) 
did not exceed the sum of 5,590,5302, 

12. That the amount of three per cent 
stock (of which the interest is to be Scfrayed, 
and the principal to be redeemed by the tax 
On Income, is 56,445,0001, 

18. That, supposing the war to end with 
the present year, the nett annual produce of 
the tax on income to be 5,600,000/. and the 
three per cents to be, on an average, at 80, 
the sum of 56,445,000/., together with the in- 
terest thereon, would not be redeemed until 
the end of the year 1811: and that the pro- 
bahble annual expenditare, during the frst 
ten years of hee (exclusive of any charges 
to be incurred for sums to he paid on winding 
up the expenses of the war, or any increase 
In the naval or military establishments be- 
yond the last peace) cannot be estimated at 
less than 34,500,000/. 


The first resolution being read, Mr. 
Chancellor Addington moved that the 
debate be adjourned till Monday; amd 
said, that on that day he should probably 
lay before the House his view of the debts, 
revenue, and expenditure of the country. 


June 22, Mr. Chancellor Addington’s 
Counter Resolutions were laid on the 
table, ard the debate was farther adjourn- 
ed to the 29th. 


June 29. The adjourned debate on 
Mr. Tierney’s Finance Resolutions being 
resumed, Mr. Chancellor Addington ad- 
mitted, that the resolutions proposed by 
the hon. gentleman were accurate, that 
is to say, that they contained no arithme- 
tical inaccuracy. The difference between 
the hon. gentleman and himself arose from 
the different view in which they consi- 
dered the subject ; for it was obvious that 
the same materials, by being stated in a 
different way, might lead to very different 
conclusions. The principal objection 
which he had to the hon. gentleman’s re- 
solutions was, that they did not go far 
enough—that they did not enable the 
people to take a just and comprehensive 
view of the finances of the country. This 
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inconvenience He had endeavoured to 
supply by the resolutions which he had 
the honour of submitting. He should 
therefore move the previous question om 
the hon. gentleman’s resolutions, and after- 
wards propose his own.—After a short 
conversation, in the course of which Mr. 
Tierney entered into a defence of his re~ 
solutions, the eae question was put 
upon them and carried. 


_ Mr. Chancellor Addington’s Finance 
Resolutions.] The following Resolutions 
were then moved by Mr. elor Ad- 
dington, and agreed to: 

Finance Reso_urions. 


1. That the amount of the public funded 
debt was, on the 5th Jan. 1786, 238,231,2482. 
exclusive of long and short annuities, and 
annuities for fives, to the atnount of 
1,373,5502.: that, on the 1st of February 
1793, stock, to the amount of 10,249,100/, 
had been purchased by the commissioners for 
redeeming the national debt, and annuities to 
the amount of 79,880/. had fallen in, and had 
been carried to their account, reducing the 
actual amount of the debt, on the Sth Jan. 
1793, to 227,989,148/., and the annuities to 
1,293,670: and that, on the 1st of lebruary 
1801, stock to the amount of 36,098,5627. had 
been purchased by the commissioners for re- 
deeming the national debt, and annuities to 
the amount of 123,477/. had fallen in, and 
been carried to their account, and stock, to 
the amount of 16,088,802/. had been trans- 
ferred to them, on account of land tax re- 
deemed, reducing the actual amoant of debt 
existing before the war, on the 1st Feb. 
1801, to 186,047,884/., and the annuities to 
1,250,0731. 

2. That the capital of the public funded 
debt created since the 1st Feb. 1793, as the 
saine stood on the tst Feb. 1801, terether with 
the capital to be created by sums borrowed in 
the present session of parliament, and exclu- 
sive of 7,502,633/. thrce per cent stock created 
by advances to the emperor of Germany, Is 
$06,997,792/.; that the amount of long an- 
Nuities created during the same petiod is 
312,664, per annum, exchisive of 230,000/, 
created by advances to the emperor of Ger- 
many: that, of these sums, 19,708,750/. ca- 
pital, and 9,791/. long annuities, are on ac- 
count of Ireland; and 56,445,000/. is charged 
upon the tax on income, leaving a permanent 
debt of 230,844,049/. charged on Great Br- 
tain; and that, on the ist Feb. 1801, 
16,182,0944. had been purchased by the com- 
missioners for redeeming the national debt, 
reducing the said permanent debt, created 
since 5th Jan. 1793, to 214,661,948. exclusive 
of long annuities, to the amount of 302.8734, 
perannum; of which 19,606é. is now defrayed 
out of the tax on income. 

S. That the total amount of the permanent 
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funded debt ‘on Great Britath, after 
deducting the sum of 52,281,656l. 'recedried 
wy, and ‘the anntities fallen‘in to, the com- 
Yhissiohers, aid 16,0638;802/. ‘transferred ‘to 
them, on account of land tax redeemed, was, 
on the ist Feb. 1801, 400,709,832/. together 
with shortannuitiesto the amount of 545,3337. 
ani lohg annuities tothe amount of 1,007,5194. 
after ‘deducting the enulties provided for by 
Ireland. 

4. That the sum annually applicable to the 
reduction of ‘the national debt, in pursuance 
of the act passed in 1786, was 1,000,000/., 
being about 1-298th part of the capital of the 
Permanent debt then existing ; and for 1793 
was 1,427,143/., being about 1-160th part of 
the permanent debt existing m ‘1793, and 
aivay, for the year 1801, be estimated ‘at 
$,$00,6001., being about 1-76th part of the 
permanent debt existing in 1801. 

5. That the annual charge incurred on ac- 
count of the permanent debt, on the 5th Jan. 
1786, ‘was 9,297,000. before any fund ‘was 
created applicable to the reduction of the debt; 
‘and, on the 5th Jan. 1798, was 10,325,000/. 
including 1,000,000/. applicable to the reduc- 
Aion of the debt ; in which sum of 10,325,0002. 
was included, on the 5th Jan. 1793, the in- 
terest of 10,242, 100/. capital stock redeemed, 
and the amount of annuities fallen in or un- 
claimed, which had been transferred to the 
cemnmssioners, making together the sum of 
387,143/.; and that the said sum of 
10,325,000/. was reduced on the 5th Jan. 1801, 
by reason of stock transferred for the redemp- 
tion of the land tax, and by diminution in 


the charges of management, on account of 


sums redeemed by the commissioners, Yo 
9,830,4681., in which som ts included the in- 
terest on 36,099,562 capital stock redeemed, 
and the amount of annuities fallen in or un- 
claimed, and transferred to the commissioners, 
making together the snm of 1,211,533/. 

6. That the annual charge incurred on ac- 
count of the permanent debt of Great Britain, 
created since the 5th Jan. 1793 (including 
1,312,817/. permanent interest, and charge on 
Joan of the present session) amounts to 
20,395,246. per annum, of which 7,581,298/. 
is for interest, annuity, and charges of ma- 
nagement, of such part of the suid debt as 
was unredeemed on the 1st Feb. 1801, and 
2,814,008/. arises from 1/. per cent sinking 
fund on the capital of the said debt and in- 
terest of stock redeemed, ‘and is applicable to 
the reduction thereof; and that -a farther 
charge of 497,735/. per anmuta is guaranteed 
by parliament, in default of payment of the 
interest of certain loans by his majesty the 
emperor of Germany. 

7. That the amount of the outstanding de- 
mands unprovided fur on the 6th Jan. 1801, 
exclusive of unfunded debt, of the anticipa- 
tion of certain duties annually voted; amd of 
151,643/. for interest on exchequer bills made 
good in the last session of parliament, was 
1,596,842/.; that the surplus of ways and 
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medns ‘for the ‘year 1800 was 65,887/., and 
4990047. rettraihed unpaid, and applitable 16 
the public service, on the stibsidtes to ‘the 
emperor-of Germany and the elector of Bas 
varia, reducing the amount of demands unpro« 
vided for to 832,001/.; the whole of which 
has been provided for in the present'session. 

8. That the unfunded debt, exclusive of 
the anticipation m the usual form on certain 
duties annually voted, on the 5th Jan. 1793, 
amounted to 8,925,422/., and on the Sth Fan, 
2801, to 17,946,186/. exclusive of 3,000,000/, 
advanced by the Bank, without interest, for 
the renewal of their chatter, ‘and to be repaid 
ih 1806 ; which crease of 9;020,7641. beyond 
the amount of the unfanded debt, on the 3th 
Jan 1798, is occasioned chiefly froth an addi- 
tion of 8,740,300/. exchequer bills’; ‘and ‘by 
an additional navy debt, etrounting ‘to 
5,36 1,4697. arising from the ‘ittcteased extent 
of the service. | 

9. That the nett produce of the permanent 
taxes, existing on the 5th Jan. 1784, then 
amounted to 10,194,259/.5 and ‘that axes 
were afterwards imposed to défray the ‘ex- 

nses of the war‘ending in 1783, amount- 
Ing m 1786 to 938,000/., making together 
11,132,000. 

10. That the ‘nett produce of:the yerma- 
nent taxes existing previous to the year 1784, 
adding thereto 938,0001. imposed as 
above stated in'1784 and 1785, ‘and‘137,000/, 
arising from the consolidation act, ard from 
duties imposed in 1789, was, in the year end- 
ing the 5th Jan. 1793, 24,284/000/.; on the 
Sth Jan. 1794, 18,941,000/.: on the 5th 
Jan. 1795, 13,858,000/.; on the 5th Jan. 
1796, 13,557,000/.; on the 35th Jan. 1797, 
14,292,000/.; on the Sth Januaty, ‘1798, 
13,332,000/.; on the Sth Januaty, 1799, 
14,275,000/.: on the 5th January, 1800, 
15,743,109/.; and on the 5th January, 1801, 
14, 194,539/.;—-which last sum, after deduct- 
ing the duties arising ftom the consolidation 
act, and those Imposed fn 1789, exceeds the 
nett produce of the permanent taxes on 5th 
Jan. 1784, together with that of ihe taxes ims 
posed m 1784 and 1785, by 2,925,539/. ; and 
that the produce of the permanent taxes, in 
the year ended the 5th Jan. ‘1801, was dimi- 
nished below that of the preceding year, by 
a reduction in the duties on malt, beer, and 
spirits to the amount of about 4,150,000/. 
which is prim¢tipally to Se attributed to the 
circumstances of the season. 

11. That the actual: nett produce of. the 
taxes imposed since Ye 5th Jan. 1708, 
amounted, in the year ending the Sth Jan. 
1801, to 8,079,076/.; and that the total nett . 
produce of the permanent taxes, in the year 
ended the Sth Jan. 1801, amounted to 
82,273,615. 

18. That the total f#ross receipt within the 
year (deducting re-payments, discounts, and 
drawbacks, and also deducting all ‘loans and 


‘montes paid to goverment) sas, in 1797, 


23,076,1791.; im 1798, 50,176,3034 ; in 1799, 
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$4,750,074).; and in 1800, 33,535,016. ; 
being an inctease, cogapared with 1797, of 
10,458,887/.; and compared with 1798, of 
$,358,713/.; and a diminution of 1,215,960/., 
as compared with 1799. 

13. That the total gross receipt applicable 
to the service of the year 1800, exclusive of 
loans and exchequer bills, was estimated in 
the resolutions of the House of Commons, on 
the 28th of July, 1800, at 36,714,000/.; and 
that the actual gross receipt so applicable, 
taking the produce of the income outy at 
5,822,741/., amounted to 34,469,542/.; falling 
short of the above estimate by 2,244,458/. 

14. That the official value of all imports 
into Great Britain, in the year ending the 
5th Jan. 1784, was 13,122,235/.; and on an 
ave of six years, ending the 5th Jan. 
1784, was 11,690,829/.: that the official value 
of all imports into Great Britain, in the year 
ending the Sth Jan. 1793, was 19,659,358/. ; 
and on an average of six years, ending the 
5th Jan. 1793, was 18,685,390/.:. that the 
official value of all imports into Great Britain, 
in the year ending the 5th Jan. 1801 (sup. 
posing the imports from the East Indies, of 
which no account has yet been made up, to 
be the same as in the preceding year) was 
29,925,8581,, making an increase as com- 
pared with 1783, of 16,803,623/., and with 
1792, of 10,366,500/.; and on an average of 
six years, ending the 5th Jan. 1801, was 
25,259,8902, making an increase, as com- 
pared with the average to 5th Jan. 1784, of 
18,569,0612., and with the average to 5th Jan. 
1793, of 6,574,500/.; and that the real value 
of imports in the year ended the 5th Jan. 
1801, supposing the imports from the East 
Iadies to be the same as in the precedin 
year, may be estimated at about 54,500,000/. 

15. That the official value of British manu- 
factures exported from Great Britain, in the 
year ending the Sth January, 1784, was 
10,409,713/. and on an average of six years, 
ending 5th Jan. 1784, was 8,616,660/.; that 
the official value of British manufactures ex- 
ported from Great Britain, in the year ending 
5th Jan. 1793, was 18,336,851/.; and on an 
average of six years, ending the 5th Jan. 
4793, was 14,771,049/.: that the official value 
of British manufactures exported from Great 
Britain in the year ending 5th Jan. 1801, was 
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pared with 1763, of 14,001,354/., and with 
1792, of 6,074,316/.; and on an average of 
six years, ending the 5th Jan. 1801, was 
20,085,199/., making an increase, as com- 
pared with the average to 5th Jan. 1786, of 
11,468,539/., and with the average to 5th Jan. 
1793, of 5,314,150/.; and that the real value 
of British manufactures exported in the 
year 1800, may be estimated at about 
39,500,000. ~ 

16. That the official value of foreign mer- 
chandize exported from Great Britain, in the 
year ended the 5th Jan. 1784, was 4,332,9091. ; 
and on an average of six years, ending the 
5th Jan. 1784, was 4,263,930/.: that the 
official value of foreign merchandize exported 
from Great Britain, in the year ending the 
Sth Jan. 1798, was 6,568,000/.; and on 
an average of six years, ending the 5tk 
Jan. 1793, was 5,468,014/.: that the official 
value of foreign merchandize exported from 
Great Britain, in the year ending the 5th Jan. 
1801, was 17,166,145/.; making an increase 
as compared with 17838, of 12,833,236/.: and 
with 1792 of 10,598,145/.: andon an avere 
age of six years, ending the 5th Jan. 1801, 
was 12,867,958/.; making an increase, as 
compared with the average to Jan. 5th 1784, 
of 8,604,028; and with the average to Jan. 
5th 1793, of 7,399,944/.; and that the real 
value of foreign merchandize exported in the 
year ended the 5th Jan. 1801, may be esti- 
mated at about 16,300,000/. 

17. That the number of registered vessels 
belonging to the British dominions, and 
employed in trade, in the year 1788, being 
the first year in which the Register act had 
taken full effect, was 13,327 ; their tonnage 
1,363,4838/.; and the number of seamen navi- 

ting the same 107,925: in the year 1792, 
the number of vessels was 16,079, their ton- 
nage 1,540,145, and the number of seamen 
navigating the same, 118,286; andin the year 
1800, the number of vessels was 18,877, their 
tonnage 1,905,438, and the number of men 
143,661; being an increase of. 5,050 ships, of 
541,950 tons, and of 35,736 men, compared 
with 1788; and of 2,798 ships, of 365,293 
tons, and of 25,375 men, compared with 
1792. 

18. That the total sum to be raised in Great 
Britain, in the year 1801, may be estimated 


24,411,067/.; making an increase, as com- | as follows; viz. 


Interest of Public Funded Debt, Charges of Management, and Sinking 

Fund, on the 5th Jan. 1800, after decucting interest payable by 

Ireland COKCHSSHOHOHSHHAS COST HOHATHSHSSHHSEHSESESHEAEEOTESREEEOLE 20,144,586 
Interest, &c. to be incurred and paid between 5th Jan. 1801 and 5th 


Jan. 1802, on stock created by loans in the present session------ 


1,812,816 


Interest on Exchequer Bills, estimated to be the same as paid in the 


year to the 5th Jan. 1801 S9OHOKRC CCE HEHE HSCHLOL CCE EES ES OCEEO SES OEE 


766,480 


Proportion to be defrayed by Great Britain, according to the Articles 
of Union of the Civil List, and other Charges on the Consolidated 
Funds of Great Britain and Ireland, amounting together to 


1,560,000. 


eeovoeneoeseoeosneeeeseeoveevee es eeveowvee eee eseeeeeaoerveeee 


1,376,470 


Civil government of Scotland, estimated as before eseccsecccccoce 

Pensions on Hereditary Revenue, ditto COCecrerrerecveevarerese 635.549 
Militia and Deserters Warrants, ditto --+2-cescccccccsevcorccocs , 
Bounties for promoting Fisheries, Linen Manufactures, &c. ditto «- 
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Charges of Management of the Revenue, estimated as before, includ- 
ing the expense of collecting the Income Fax ----- co secccececce = 1,851,845 


Making the Fotal Permanent Charges to be defrayed out of the Gross Receipt | 
of ennanent’ Revenue’ COHKC HCHO CEO OHO SHORETEL SeeEteEeeeeeseeseneeoce 26,587,746 


the pa voted for 180!, for’ Great Britain and: Ireland, amounting 
in the w 


a ce Ce ) 


65,926,235 
Advance to Ireland a ee ah i a al a ad 2,500,000 : 
Interest payable for Imperial LOANS: cecccccccccc cas seneceesceoves 497,735 


2,997,735 


Making in the whole the sum of---cesceescceess 68,923,970 
19. That the gross receipt of the Permanent Revenue, (after deducting re-pay- 
ments for Over Entries, Drawbacks, and bounties in the nature of Drawbacks) 
amounted, in the year ended 5th Jan. 1801 to --+csscccccccccccccceceseee 27,419,000 
Estimated produce to the 5th April 180%, of the Taxes imposed in the present ses- 
sion of parliament COSCO ESCO EH ETES EDO ES EH eC OS OLEH SESH AOE HEED SEHSENENS 1,000,000 
That tax on Income is estimated to produce for the year 1801, a sum Of.-cee++e 5,822,000 
That the tax on Imports and Exports may be estimated to produce the sum of -- 1,200,000 
That further sums are applicable to the service of the year 1801, as follows : 
red rien from Grenada, Imprests, and Lottery -ccccsccccesccosesevcccees 800,000 
And that the remainder of the Supply for the year 1801 is provided for by a Loan, 
on account of Great Britain o Coe ecasoverernseeeeeoeeeereoesroneeeoceeeeOoR 25,500,000 
And a Loan for Ireland CeCe e ee Tee ee eC ee ee ee eC ee ee 2,500,000 
And by Exchequer Bills to be charged on Supplies 1802++-+e-ececsececcesesee 2,000,000 
And expected Additional Produce or Taxes that were deficient in 1800---+-+s++- 1,100,000 
Surplus of Ways and Means 1800, and residue of Grants to the emperor of Ger- 
many and elector of Bavaria CROSSE H SEE HEHEHE OHSHSHOECHAEHTH HOOT EEE LECCE 560,000 
Interest on Land Tax contracted to be paid for by instalments, and moneys re- 
maining in the Exchequer, of Lotteries of former yearseoceoscceecccceccece 62,000 


Making in the whole the sum of ---.ceeees 67,963,000 


20. That it appears by a report of a Committee of this House in 1791, that the 
actual expenditure (including the annual million for the reduction of the public 
debt) on an average of five years peace, ending the 5th Jan. 1791, and in- 
cluding sundry extraordinary expenses for the armament of 1787, and for pay- 
ments to American loyalists, and other articles of a temporary nature, 
amounted TO ec eccccccercces ee eeeseeseeesececrcerseeeseeeereseeserere (16,816,985 

But the Peace Establishment was estimated by the said Committee, at ---++.++ 15,969,178 

And that the expense of the year 1792 amounted nearly to that sum. 

That the additional permanent charge incurred by the debt created since 1793, ex- 
clusive of interest payable by Ireland is sssccsesceccceccerccececccceccses 10,388,297 

That the additional charge to be incurred for increased amount of Exchequer Bills 
Outstanding 1S AbOUt+ + ese ecce rece sncccecaccccnsecscecveesccsassceses 300,000 

Interest of money for satisfying increased Navy Debt, at 5l. per cent is about---- 285,000 

That the additional Charge incurred on the consolidated fund is ---+-++++e+ee+ $70,000 

That the additional Charge incurredfor a sum annually voted for the Redemption 
of the Public Debt is POSH or eee Heroes eeeesS SESH EH ECE LEH EH EEOLEOES ; 200,000 

And that the future peace establishment (exclusive of any charges to be incurred 
by Interest on sums to be paid on winding up the expenses of the war; and 
of any augmentation which may take place in the Naval or Military Esta- 
blishments, but allowing for increase of pay and other expenses) may be esti- 
mated ate oceccvccece eeeetsecce CCHS H CHEE RE ELEC HOHHOH CHEST HOR LOBE EET EE OHEOTEE 700,000 

And also exclusive of 497,000/. interest on loans, due by the emperor of Germany,—— 
and guaranteed by parliament, may be estimated at .--es-sccsesccvccoeces 28,212,175 


i 


21. That the produce of the tax on Income, in the year ending 5th April 1801, 

appears to be SCOHHHTHOSOHEEHOHEHHLDOCHEOSLEOC HEHE ECE HET OCH OS ERE OOBEOE LESS 5,741,150 
Voluntary Contributions rere eee eee ee ee ee ee ee eae area irae aera aaa 79,591 
Duty on Exports and Imports ee eT ee SS Ee ee dd 1,227,077 


7,047,818 


es TS, 
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And that supposing the produce of the permanent taxes to be the same as in the 
year ending the 5th Jan. 1900, the Income applicable to the peace establish- 


ment may. be estimated as fallows, viz. 


Old permanent tayes----+eeereees eeceeereeancetece POe rer eseeececgnentsseees Py 15,740,008 
New: permanent taxes cecccce ee ee ee corcccceecsccsees 8,205,000 
Further produce of taxes, 1799 cccccsccaccccncge oeccccscqecece 150,000 
1800 ¢, evcqecrvacee COR eee eeoevegreere 400,000 
1801 COC eo eresossrceccces hergsggese 1,800,000 
? po er 2,350,000 
Land and Malt VeLErEeeeeeeees eer ere reer ere eee rere reer reer See ee ee ee 2,558,000 
28,833,000 


Which sum is exclusive of any allowance for the profit of a Lottery, or for any participation 
of the territorial revenues of India. 

22. That, during the continuance of the tax on income, after the conclusion of the war, if 
the produce in future years should amount, to 5,800,000. the total annual expenditure may 
be estimated at about 34,000,000/. including therein the said sum of 5,800,000/., applicable 
annually (over and above al) other sums in the hands of the commissioners) to the reduction 


of the debt. 


23. That the amount of 9 per cent stock created in the years 1798, 1799, and 1800, and of 
which the interest is to be defrayed, and the principal to be redeemed, by the tax on income 


is 56,445,000/. 


' 94, That, supposing the war to end with the year 1801, the 3 per cent stock tv be on an 
average at 8U/. and the tax on income to produce 5,800,000/. per annum, the capital stock of 
56,445,000/., together with the interest payable thereon, would be redeemed in the year 181%. 


The King’s Speech.at the Close of the 
Session.] July 2. The royal consent was 
given, by commission, to several public 
and private acts; after which the Lord 
Chancellor delivered the following Speech: 

‘¢ My Lords and Gentlemen ; 
“© We have it in command from his Ma- 


jesty to acquajnt you, that, on account. 


of the advanced period of the season, and 
the state of public business, he is induced 
to reliave you- from: a: lenger attendance 
in parliament. 

‘‘ His majesty highly commends the 
wisdom, temper, and. diligence, which 
have marked all your proceedings; and 
particularly acknowledges the assiduity 


end zeal with which yau have pursued the. 


investigation of the important subjects 


brought under your consideration, in cone. 


sequence of the severe pressure ocoasioned 
by the high price of corn. The beneficial 
effects of the measures you have suggested 
for the alleviation of this calamity, have 
affurded his majesty great consolation ; 
and he hag the utmost satisfaction in in- 
dulging the hope, that, under the favour 
of Providence, the blessings of plenty will 
be restored by. the produce of the ensuing 
harvest. | 
‘* Gentlemen ofthe House of Commons ; 
““ His Majesty has directed us to return 
you his particular thanks for the liberal 
provision which you have made for the 
various branches ef the. public service, 
While he regrets the necessity of. supplies 
so large, it is arelief to his majesty. to 
observe, that the resources and continued 


prosperity of the country have enabled 
you to distribute the public burthens in 
such a manner as to press with as little 


‘severity as possible on his faithful subjects. 


«« My Lords, aod Gentlemen ; 

‘«« The brilliant and repeated successes 
of his Majesty’s arms by sea and land, 
important as they are in their immediate 
consequences, are not less satisfactory to 
his majesty’s mind, .as affording fresh and 
decisive proofs of that vigorous exertion, 
undaunted valour, and steady persever- 
ance, which distinguish the national chas 
racter, and on which the chief reliance 
must be placed for respect abroad, and 
for qanfidence and security at home. 
Events so honourable to the British name 
derive, at the present mement, peculiar 
value in his majesty’s estimation, from 
their tendency to facilitate the attainment 
of the great gbject of his unceasing soli- 
citude, the restoration of peace on fair 
and adequate terms. They furnish at the 
same time an additional pledge, that if 
the sentiments of moderation and justice 


which will ever govera his majeaty's con- 


duct, should be rendered unavailing in 
this instance, by unreasonable pretensions 
on the part of his enemies, the spirit and 
firmness of his people will continue to be 
manifested by such efforts and sacrifices, 
as may be necessary for asserting the 
honour of his majesty’s crown, and for 
maintaining the permanent intereata af the 
empire.” 

The parHament was then prorogued 
until the 29th of October 1801. 
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